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PREFATORY  NOTE 

TO    THE    TWELFTH    EDITION. 


Thib  favorable  reception  of  the  former  editions  of  this  work  has 
induced  the  new  proprietors  to  have  it  revised  and  brought  down 
to  the  close  of  1854.  A  slight  departure  from  the  original  plan  will 
be  observed  in  the  continuation  ;  the  events  which  in  the  first  part 
were  placed  under  the  heads  of  their  respective  countries,  being  now 
arranged  in  the  supplement  to  the  Chronological  Tables.  Of  the 
various  sources  from  which  the  materials  have  been  drawn,  particular 
mention  is  due  to  the  "American  Almanac,"  the  "State  of  the 
Union,'*  and  some  valuable  articles  in  the  "New  York  Tribune." 
The  articles  upon  the  Bntish  Museum,  and  Education  in  Europe,  are 
taken,  with  the  perriiission  of  the  editor,  from  "  Norton's  Literary 
Almanac,"  a  work  which  ought  to  be  upon  the  table  of  every  one 
who  feels  the  importance  of  accurate  Information  upon  education  and 
bibliography. 


Kxw  TOBX,  AuguH,  1860. 
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PREFACE. 


While  revising  a  chronological  manual,  in  compiling  which  I  had, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,*  employed  many  midnight  hours,  I  have  found 
material  assistance  in  the  tables  prepared  by  my  late  friend,  D.  A. 
Talboys,  publisher,  of  Oxford,  England,  usually  called  the  Oxford 
Chronological  Tables.  In  the  alphabetical  part  of  the  volume,  the 
comprehensive  and  useful  Dictionary  of  Dates,  by  Haydn,t  has  been 
incorporated  almost  entire,  with  such  additions  relating  to  the  United 
States  as  were  necessary  to  its  completeness,  and  with  continuations 
to  the  present  year. 

The  contemporary  tables  which  I  had  formerly  prepared,  had 
cost  much  diligent  application,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  on  collating 
them  with  the  more  recent  works,  that  some  slight  additions  only 
were  needed  to  make  them  as  full  and  complete  as  was  desirable  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  viz. :  a  convenient  and  portable  volume  for  refer- 
ence, not  over-burdened  with  details,  but  indicating  to  the  intelligent 
reader  all  the  great  landmarks  of  history  in  their  order  of  succession ; 
and  showing  also  what  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  di£Eerent 
countries.  To  render  this  glance  more  comprehensive  and  clear, 
many  of  the  details  in  the  former  tables  are  now  omitted,  as  they 
are  given  more  at  large  in  the  alphabetical  part  of  the  volume. 

To  a  reader  of  history  the  utility  of  such  a  glance  at  contempo- 
rary persons  and  events,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration :  but  while 
the  more  elaborate  and  ponderous  works  of  Blair,  Talboys,  and 


*  Chronologf—An  Index  to  Universal  History,  &c.    12mo.     Leavitt,  New- 
fork,  1888.    The  Tolome  has  been  long  ont  of  print 

t  Fourth  edit.    Svo.   Lond.,  1847.    That  work  needs  no  praise  here. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

others,  are  available  to  the  historian  or  the  merely  literary  man,  they 
are  usually  repulsive  to  the  general  reader,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  contain  too  mi£ch  for  ordinary  purposes ;  their  very  elaborate* 
ness  serves  to  puzzle  and  to  mystify. 

What  is  here  aimed  at  is  simply  to  indicate,  in  brief  and  sugges- 
tive terms,  the  succession  of  the  prominent  occurrences  and  of  the 
governments  in  the  chief  nations  of  the  world— enough  merely  to 
recall  to  the  reader  of  history  the  full  pictures  of  these  events,  and 
to  enable  him  to  classify  them  correctly  in  his  memory. 

The  cdphahetical  part  of  the  volume  gives,  in  most  cases,  moro 
full  and  ample  references  to  the  same  historical  facts ;  but  still  the 
whole  work  is  but  an  index  to  the  sources  of  knowledge — a  Diction- 
ary of  Dates.  It  has  been  planned  so  as  to  facilitate  access  to  the 
largest  amount  of  useful  information  in  the  smallest  possible 
compass. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  among  the  authorities,  as  to  names 
and  dates — especially  in  the  Middle  Ages — ^and  in  some  instances 
the  dictionary  varies  from  the  tables ;  but  these  instances  are  not 
numerous  or  important 

The  Biographical  List  at  the  close  of  the  volume  will  contribute, 
it  is  presumed,  to  render  the  contemporary  tables  far  more  variously 
useful  than  would  be  at  first  supposed.  By  ascertaining  from  it 
the  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  any  eminent  person,  the  tables  will 
show  at  a  glance  what  events  happened,  and  what  other  eminent  per- 
sons lived  during  the  life-time  of  that  individual. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  by  way  of  explanation.  That 
such  a  volume  can  be  quite  free  from  imperfections  is  not  to  be 
supposed  ;  but  the  compiler  trusts  that  it  will  be  found  to  answer  all 
reasonable  expectations,  as  a  compact  manual  of  reference  to  the 
World's  Progress  in  Arts,  Literature,  and  Social  Life,  as  well  as  in 
Politics  and  Government.  G.  P.  P. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CHART  OF  HISTORY, 

Rejrrestnlirtg,  in  a  CkronologicaL  Series,  the  Rise,  Revolutions,  and  FaU   f  tht 
principal  Empires  of  the  World. 

OH   THa   PLAN    OF-    DR.    J.    PRIBSTl^T. 

li  n  necesaiy  to  notice,  that  the  space  alloiieo  .0  each  country  is  rather  according  to  iti  relative 
political  importance,  than  to  itfl  geographical  extent 

The  spaces  between  the  vertical  lines  which  cross  the  chart,  represent  time,  riz.,  each  a  cen« 
tory  or  1(X)  years;  those  between  the  horizontal  lines  represent  countries,  the  names  of  which  are 
expressed  at  the  end  of  the  chart. 

By  examining  the  vertical  columns,  we  ascertain  the  contemporary  state  of  different  nauons  at 
the  i>eriod  we  fix  upon.  For  instance:  about  1500  years  before  Christ,  we  see  states  forming  iv 
Greece;  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (from  whence  they  depart  nine  yeais  after);  the  Egyptian,  Assy- 
rian, Persian,  Chinese,  and  other  kingdoms  had  bsen  founded  several  centuries  previous— but  their 
history  uncertain  and  obscure.  At  the  time  of  Christ,  we  find  the  Roman  Empire  spread  over  a 
greater  part  of  (he  then  known  world,  but  the  Parthians,  Uritons,  and  Germans,  as  yet  unsubdued 
by  them.  700  years  after,  this  empire  exists  only  in  Turkey,  and  its  former  territories  arc  under 
barbarians:  the  Heptarchy  in  England;  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  Franks  in  Gaul;  the  African 
provinces,  and  a  large  part  of  Asia  under  the  Saracens.  In  IGOO  we  find  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Empire  fallen  under  the  Turks ;  the  Tartars  powerful  in  Asia :  many  of  the  modem  states  of 
Europe  founded;  America  discovered  by  the  Europeans,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revolutions  of  each  country  may  be  seen  in  continuation  by  lookmg 
cJong  the  chart  horizontally :  the  Persian  empire  is  founded  in  remote  antiquity ;  united  with  that 
of  the  Medes,  about  GOO  b.  c.  ;  is  extended  by  Cyrus  into  Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  &36 ;  falls 
in  turn,  under  the  Macedonians,  Parthians,  Saracens,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  successively.— The 
Jsraelitea  in  Egypt  from  1706  to  1491  b.  c.  ;  in  Canaan  14ol ;  under  the  Judges  about  IJOO;  under 
Kings,  1095 ;  Ten  Tribes  separated,  975 ;  Ihey  a.re  conquereil,  721,  and  Judah,  SS8,  by  the  Assyrians ; 
rastored  by  the  Persians,  535 ;  under  the  Macedonians,  330 ;  restored  to  independence  by  the  Macp 
cabees,  150;  conquered  by  the  Romans,  63;  by  the  Saracens,  a.  d.  622;  afterwanls  by  the  cm- 
■aders,  Mamelukes,  and  Turks,  successively.— i?N^/amf  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  cea> 
tury;  relinquished  by  them,  a.  d.  410;  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  600;  by  the  Danes,  860;  by  the 
Normans  (receiving  French  territories),  1066;  united  with  Ireland,  1170;  with  Wales,  1280;  with 
Scotland,  1600. — Jlali/  in  antiquity  possessed  by  several  petty  tribes ;  by  tlie  Romans  from  300—200 
B.  c.  to  480  A.  D.,  then  by  the  Ilerulii,  Ostrogoths,  Lombardp,  and  Franks,  successively ;— in  modem 
times,  divid&l  into  several  small  republics  and  principalities ;  joined  to  the  French  empire  about 
1800,  and  now  divided  chiefly  between  Austria,  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  dec,  the 
Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naplea 

"  They  are  rather  melancholy  reflections  which  the  view  of  such  a  chart  of  history  is  apt  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  persons  of  feeling  and  humanity.  What  a  number  of  revolutions  are 
marked  upon  it !  What  torrents  of  human  blood  has  the  restless  ambition  of  mortals  shed,  and  in 
what  complicated  distress  has  the  discoutent  of  powerful  individuals  involved  a  great  part  ol 
llMir  q>ecie8 '.  "—Priestley. 
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THE  WORLD'S  PROGRESS. 


PART  I. 
TABULAR  VIEWS  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

L  Ahcxkrt  Chboitoloot — torn  the  Creation  to  the  Birth  of  Chri8t^-4004  yean. 
IL  MoDKRN  Chsoholoot — fix>m  the  Birth  of  Chriet  to  the  present  time— 1850  yeam 


I.    ANCIENT    CHKONOLOGT. 
DIVIDED  INTO  EIGHT  PERIODS. 


L  flroDi  the  Creatioo, 
to  the  DelogVi 

S.  From  the  Deluge, 

to  tlie  Can  of  Abnham, 

a.  From  the  Call  or  Abraham, 
to  the  Bzode  from  Egypt, 

4.  From  the  Exode, 

to  the  Kingdom  of  Sanl, 


t.  FhNDflaol, 

to  the  Captlrity  of  brael, 

&  Rrom  the  Captlvitjr, 

to  Alexander  the  Oraat, 


4o8ft 


1921. 


1921 
1491. 


1491 
1096.. 


to  the  SobjngatioD  of  Oraece,     146. . 

i  From  the  Subjugation  of  Greece,    146 
•D  the  Birth  of  Chrtet,  0.. 


..1666  yean; TtM  AntBdUmtUm  Pmritd, 

..  427yeanL Th» DitperHm Pmiti. 

..  4307ean Thn Patriarchal PtrioA 

..  396 years The  7%eoeratie Pmiti. 

>..  607yearB. Thb Monarchical PmitA 

•The  PtrHan  Pitrim, 
•The  Ortcum  Pmi^ 
,,VbB  Soman  Ptrioi, 


3  yean.. 


184 


146 


'  From  the  Creation  to  the  Ohriotian  era,  the  datea  are  reckoned  a.0^-« 
BEFORE  OQRIST.    Thoy  arc  then  changed  to  a.  D.-<Ae  Tear  «f  Mir  Lord. 
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THE   world's  PROQRE88. 


FIRST  PERIOD— (^Ae  Antediluviany^i65e  years. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  VfORLD-iHebrew  Pentateuch.^  [Hales  places  it  5411  B.  o.« 

The  fall  of  man,  and  the  promise  of  a  SaTiour. 

The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firat*bom  of  woman— a  husbandman. 
3875  The  death  of  Abel,  the  firat  subject  of  death.    He  was  a  shepherd. 

3Sr4ScihT • ^  ' '^ 

3769  Enoa 


a.o. 
40(M 


3544 
3332 
3317 


Seih  bora,  the  third  aon  of  Adam. 
"       bom. 


bom. 
bom* 


3G09  Mahalaleel 


Jared 
3332  Enoch 


Methuselah    **    (Uved  969  yean.) 


3130  Laroech 

3074  Death  of  Adam,  aged  930  jreara. 

3017  Enoch  translated. 

2948  Noah  bom. 

2468  The  building  of  the  Ark  commenced. 


2348  THE  DELUGE.     [Hales  places  it  3164  purposes  of 


B.O.] 


Enoch  bom,  the  first  son  of  Cain.t 

Cain  builds  a  city,  which  he  calls  Enoch.    He  ia* 

troduces  the  use  of  weights  and  measures.— Jo- 

aephtte.    Tetter. 

Mehnjael. 
Methusael. 
Lamech— polygamy  introduced. 


Jabal, 
The  first  to 
builda7*en/ 
for  habita- 
tion, and  to 
usecattlefor 


busbandry. 


Jubal. 
He  inventp 
ed  the  ^orp 
and  the  Or- 
getfttOT  wind 
and  stringed 
instruments 
of  music. 


Tubal-cain. 
He  discov- 
ed  the  mode 
of  preparing 
and  using 
iron,  brass, 
and  other 
Metale. 


Naamah. 

She  intro- 
duced the 
artsofiSSptn- 
ftifi^  and 
Weaving. 


*  See  alphabetical  portion  of  this  volume  for  the  Tarious  dates  of  the  chronologists.  The  iSiii- 
maritan  Pentateuch  places  the  Creation  B.  o.  4700;  the  Septuagint^  6872;  Joeephutf  4658;  the 
TabnudistSyBQH;  Scaliger,  3960;  Pe/oviu*,  3964 ;  and  Dr.  Halee,  6411.  The  last  named  enu- 
meraiea  abore  120  rarious  opinions  on  this  subject,  the  difference  between  the  latest  and  remotest 
date  of  which  is  no  less  than  3268.  The  Hebrew  account  is  followed  by  Uehevy  and  is  here  adopted 
as  the  most  generally  receired  standard. 

t  No  datea  are  assigned  in  Scripture  to  the  names  here  placed  in  the  right-hand  column.— Tiiay 
an  however  contemporary  with  those  in  the  other  column. 


Rbm ARKfl.— The  Antediluvian  Period  was  nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed 
dnca  the  birth  of  Christ.  Of  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  arts,  during  that  period,  nothing 
ia  known  beyond  what  is  given  above,  except  that  ship-building,  calking,  and  the  use  of  pitch,  or 
paint,  of  measures  by  cubit,  Ac,  and  of  doon  and  windows,  were  known.  They  imply,  in  their 
adaptation  to  the  use  of  man,  other  arts,  and  a  considenble  advance  in  science  and  the  mechanical 


K3f*Trb  Tabt  lab  Vibwb  abb  ooirTiMTrBB  aobobb  two  VA0B8  AT  turn 

•  AMB    TIMB. 
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TBB  WOKLDt  PEOORI 


SECOND  rERIOJ>-iIHsperiian(fMinkina,y'' 


aaCRED  HISTORY. 


PBOOEBia  OF  SOCUTT  AHD  TBI  AKTS. 


8M7  IFtiM  made  bj  No«h  fcom  tha  grepf. 


2317.  Tha 


of  Noah 


8M7 


»N 


BH'dba  made,  and  cament  oaad  to  vnita 
Oonfnaion  otiaaguagu  at  BabaL 


AMI  mmmioti  obaanrattoaa  begwa  at  Babylon. 


through  the  earth :  thooa  of  Shaa  probably 
in  Ana,  of  Ham  in  Africa,  and  of  Japhet  m 
Europe. 

3(7.  The  euiaa  pronounced  apoa  tha  daaeend- 
ante  of  Ham. 
7.  Tha  buildtag  of  Babel.* 

22lfiL  BABYLON  founded  by  NiflBod,  an  of 
Cuah,  and  Grandacn  of  Ham. 

NINEVEH  founded  by  Aahur,  aon  of 

Shem. 


9122 

2100 
9005 


Athotaa  (aon  of  Meneo)  Inrenta  hierogfyphiea. 


Sculpture  and  PahUing  employed  lo  ca 
memonte  the  exploita  of  Oijmandyaa. 

iytmi/(b  and  Gonale  in  Egypt.    Theaciaoeo 
of  0<om«A>begiiii  to  be  cuiayated. 


tm 


CSiing  Hong  teacfaas  tha  Ohineae  tha  art  of 
Bu^bandtyt  and  the  method  of  making 
Bnad  from  wheat,  and  wine  from  rice. 


1996. 


1921.  The  call  of  AbiahaB. 


*  The  chronology  here  adopted  la  that  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.  The  Samaritan  place* 
Oabel  081  years  after  the  delngai  Our  knowledge  of  Grecian  chronology  begtni  in  77e  n.  o. 
—the  flrat  recorded  Olympiad.    Till  than  we  give  the  moat  approrad  mythological  datea. 
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TBB  woftLb'8  mooftsfli. 
427  fea/n, — The  Dduge  to  Abraham. 


PROPANE  HISTORY.— (/n  thi9  period  traditiomU  and  uncertain,) 


ApbicA. 


8207  CHINA.  Hm  fim  imperfail 
dTnoMT  ofHia  befiiw.  Fohi 
(who  u  perhaps  Noah  him- 
•elf)  u  menUoiMd  aa  tha  ficM 
Chineaa  monarch. 


219l:Bo1ua  reigrn  in  BABYI^ON.— 
[Soma  abppom  Belua  to  ba 
the  Nimrod  of  Scripture.  If 
■o.  there  ia  a  diacrepancj  of 
121  yean  between  the  ncred 
and  profaoe  chronologies.] 
The  oricin  of  the  kinsBooM 
of  BabjTon  and  Nineven,  and 
of  tlio  Aasyrian  empire,  is 
▼ariousljstated  by  the  cfaron* 
ologista.    See  Sacred  Hiat.] 


2188.  Bn«nim(Monea),the8on 
of  Ham.  builda  Memphis,  in 
EGYPT,  and  begins  tlie  E- 
gyptian  monarchy. 


anr 


2111.  THEBES  founded  by 
Busiria. 
^■2100.  Osymandyas,    tha    first 
warlike    king,  passes   into 
Asia,  and  conqaeis  Bacuia. 


2069.  SICYON.  the  first  Mm- 
dom  of  GREECE,  founded 
by  Egialut,  or  Ihaehitb. 


Ninus,  aon  of  Belus,  nigna  m 

Nineveh. 
Be  establishes  the  ASSYRIAN 

EMPIRE. 


Semlramis  enlarges  and  embel- 
lishes Babylon,  and  makes  it 
the  seat  of  empire.  [By  others 
placed  2107  b.  o.] 


2066.  Egypt  eooquered  by  the 
ahephera  kings  of  Phanieia, 
whohdIditsSOyaarft 


iggStemlramis  inTadea  Lybia,Ethi- 
opte,  tin  India. 


mr  Tha  AnlJi  seitt  Nbeyah.  0) 


1936.  LalaMotrlsoamtnietad. 


2048.  A  colony  of  PheniciaiM 

land  in  Ireland.  0) 
2042.  Uranus  arrirea  in  Gvsaca. 


ReroltoftheTitaM 
War  of  tha  Gubib 
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IHB  world's  PROORB88. 


THIRD  PERIOD— (TAtf  Al^rahamic  or  Patriarchal}^ 


102Q 


1891 


1822 


PaoaRBIS  OP  SOCUBTT  AMD  THB  ABTS. 


Gold  and  ailror  flxst  mentioned  as  money. 


Letten  fint  need  in  Egypt  bj  Sjphoai. 


Memnon  inrents  the  Egyptian  a^dkabet. 


1598 
15S2 


1680 


1634 


1606 
1497 


14»1 


Atlas,  the  ajBtronomer. 

The  chronology  o(  the  Anindelian  nutrbles 

begins. 
The  cymbal  used  at  the  feasts  of  Cybele. 


Dancing  to  music  introduced  by  Curetes. 
Book  01  Job  written  about  this  time.  (?) 

The^f</e  invented  b^  Hyagnis,  a  Phrygian. 
Amphiciyon  gives  interpretation  to  ureams 


SACRED  HISTORY. 


Thx  Jbwi. 


and  draws  prugnosiics  from 
Ericthoneus  teaches  the  Athenians  husbandry. 


1921.  Abraham  called. 

1920.  —goes  into  Egypu 

1912.  — delivera  Lot  from  captivity,  and  !» 

ceivesthe  blessing  of  Melchuedec 
1909.  I«>hmael  bom. 
1897.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  destroyed. 

God  renews  his  covenant  with  Abraham. 
1896.  Isaac  bom. 

1871.  Abraham  commanded  to  offer  Isaac  la 

sacrifice. 
1856.  Isaac  married. 

1836.  Jacob  and  Esau  bora. 

1831  Abraham  dies,  aged  172. 

1769.  Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachal. 
1739.  His  name  changed  to  Israel. 

1729.  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt 

1715.  Is  made  governor  under  Pharaoh. 

1706.  Jacob  and  his  family  settle  in  EgypL 

1702.  End  of  the  seven  years*  famme. 

1699.  Death  of  Jacob. 

1635.  Death  of  Joseph. 


1577.  Israelites  persecuted  In  Egypt. 
1574.  Aaron  bom. 
1571.  Moees  bom. 


1531.  Moees  fleea  into  Midian. 
1513.  The  supposed  era  of  Jobw 


1491.  God  appears  to  Moees  m  a  burning  bush 
at  Iloreb,  and  sends  Um  to  Egypt  to  &livei 
the  braelitea. 

The  Ten  Plafuea  in  Egypt. 

InaUtutioD  of  the  Passover. 

The  EXODUS  of  the  Isn    *       ' 
Egypt. 
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TBB  world's  PBOORESt. 

Abraiiam  to  Mous, — (430  years.) 


PROFANE  BtSTORY.—iStm/abuiout  or  uncertain.) 


n«6 


China.    The  9d  Imperial  ^• 
Micj  begim^ 


Africa. 


16ia  SsMMtrifl  reignt  bi  Egypt 

16G6.  Ramewt  MUmmn  nigns 
in  Egypt. 


KiTXionk 


I8B61.  Inaehw,  the  Phenieiai 
plante  e  como^  in  ARGO& 


1807. 
Argoi. 


Phorooeni  relgae   im 


1764.  OgygesreigDem  Baotla. 

1707.  Apia,  king  of  Argoi. 

I73S:  The  Ogygeea  Deluge  hi 
Attica. 

1711.  The  dty  of  Akos  haUt 
bT  Afgua,  the  aon  ofNiobe. 

1710.  A  colony  of  Arcadiana 
emigrate  into  Italy  under 
OBnotruB.— CBnotria  afier^ 
warda  called  Magna  Oreda. 

1641.  Criaaua  aucceeda  ha 
fiulier,  Argua. 


1666.  ATHENS 
Cecrope. 

1862.  Triopaa.  king  of  Argot 
The  kmgdom  divided,  Poly* 
caoo  reigning  in  Meaaenia. 

1546.  TROY  iounded  by  Soa- 


1629.  Deluge  of  Deucalion  in 
Theasaly. 

1620.  Connth  founded. 

1616.  Sparta  founded,  and  th«  - 
kingdom  of  Laconia,  or  La- 
cede  mon. 

1607.  The  Aieopagua  establish- 
ed in  Athena. 

1606.  CrotopasBUCceedatothi 
throne  of  Argoa. 

1604.  Deucalion  arrirea  in  At 
tica. 

The  kingdom  of  Meast 
nla  commenced  by  Pqlycaon 

1493.  THEBES  in  Iksoiia 
founded  by  Cadmus,  a  Phe 
nician,  who  introducea  th« 
alphabet  into  Greece. 
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fM  world's  ^ftOOtl£88. 

FOURTH  PERIOD.— <T^  Mxaic  &r  ThMra^y^ 


1490 
1486 


1463 


ISO 


Bud^gn  uMd  in  siogla  combat  inrvnted  by 
Pnstus  and  AcriMU  of  Argos. 
IWr  Eletmrtian  fnytfen'M  IfitUtutad  bj  Eumol- 
pua. 


19M 
12S3 


19» 


PaoaBBsa  of  Sooibtt  and  thb  Abtb. 


Oroektry  made  by  the  Egyptiana  and  Oreeki. 
Ericthooiua  introduces  ibe  firat  eharioi. 

The  fabulous  or  traditiomuy  fTermae-TVia- 
mtgiatw  placed  about  this  period. 


Bacehui,  god  of  wine. 


OTympie  G^omea  tint  celebrated  in  Greece. 
ApoUoy  god  of  mueic  and  jioctry. 


Otphaia  and  Limuy  eons  of  Apollo,  skilled 

in  music 
The  temple  of  Apofio  at  Delphi  built  by  the 

council  of  Amphictyons. 
Jason  leads  the  Argonaoiic  expedition;  the 

Unt  naotA  eacpediuon  on  record. 


JlfuacMia,  a  poeL 


The  axe  vfedgty  mintdle  and  lever^  also  maete 
and  tiila  for  ships  mrented  by  Dndalus  of 
Athens. 


1  he  game  of  Baekgommon  invented  by  Pala- 
m  Miss  of  Greece. 


SACRED  HISTORY. 


Thb  Jxws. 


1491.  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
The  law  giren  at  Mount  SinaL 


1471.  Rebellion  ofKorahjDathan,  and  Abiram 

1463.  Aaron  dies. 

1451.  Moses  writes  the  Pentateuch,  and  dies. 

1461.  Inaalites  enter  Canaan  under  Joohna. 


1443.  Joehoa  dies. 

1405.  Othniel  judges  Israel. 

1390.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  ftanost  extiML 


134a  Eglott,  khig_of  Moab,  enslaree  li 
1326.  Ehud  UllsEglon,  and  delivers  Israel 
1317.  Shamgar  kilb  60)  Philistines  with  an 

ox  goad. 
1305.  Israel  subdued  by  Jabin.  king  of  Canaian. 
1286.  Deborah  and  Barak  defeat  the  Canaan* 

ites— Sisera  killed  by  Jael. 


1292.  Israel  enslaved  by  the  Blidiantea. 

1^9.  Gideon,  with  300  men,  defeats  tha  Ml> 


1209.  Abimelech judges: 
1206.  Tola  judges  braaL 


1183.  Jair,  judge  of  Inaal. 
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THE  WO&LO'B  PBOOHaM. 

396  yaorx.— iUoKs  to  Saul. 


PROFANE  mSTORY.-^Stitt  uneertam,^ 


1449 

1413 
MOO 


1374 
1314 


1260 
I2SB 


UMO 


1290 
1215 


1194 
IIM 


IIS 


DwdrauUdngof  Troy,  buikb 


Ericthoniug  reifnt  in  Tnj. 


Cuahanrifliiathaiin,  „ 
Meaopoteinia.  (See 
fure.) 

Teucer,  king  of  Troj. 


Troee,  Uoff  of  Troy. 

Uos;  eon  of  Troee,  fonnder  of 


LaomedoD,  king  of  Troy. 
Pbeokia:  TYRE  founded. 

Second    AtiyTian    Dynasty  : 

Miihreaof  orNfnuelL 
Troy  taken  by  the  Axgonattte. 


Hereulee  arrives  in  ^     _  „_ 
Axgon,  a  descendant  of  Herctt* 

lea,  firat  king  of  LTDIA. 
Priam,  king  of  Troy. 
Tantanas,  iBng  of  Assyria. 


Tlie  TROJAN  WAR  begins. 
Troy  taken,  408  years  before 

the  1st  Olympiad. 
Temaena,  kmg  of  Assyria. 
Trof  ans  migrate  faito  Italy. 


Afhxca. 


1491.  Pharaoh  and  his  army 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea. 

1486.  Egyptus  reigns,  and 
gives  name  to  tlie  country. 


ElTROrB. 


1376.  Ssthoe  ?ugns  in  Egypt 


1233.  Cartilage  foonded  by  the 
Tyrians 


Sthenelos  reigns  in  Argos. 


1474.  Banaus  usurps  the  Ung> 

dom  of  Argos. 
1463.   Damnonii  invade  Ire- 


1467.  The  kingdom  of  Myeene 
begins  under  Perseus,  late 
king  of  Arf  OS. 

1453.  Olympic  games  first  ce- 
lebrated at  Elis. 

1438.  Pandion  begins  to  reign 
at  Athena. 

1400.  Minos  reigns  in  Crete. 

1397.  CORINTH  becomes  a 
kingdom  under  SiiQrphus. 

1383.  Ceres  arrives  in  Attica. 

1376.  The  Isthmian  games  in- 
stituted. 

1366.  Eleusinian  mysteries  in- 
troduced. 


1283.  jGgeus  reigns  in  Attica. 

1266.  CEdipus,  king  of  Thebes. 
1263.  The  Argonautic  Expe- 
dition. 

1267.  Theseus  unites  the  cities 
of  Attica  under  one  govern- 
ment. 

1243.  The  Arcadians  conducted 
by  Evander  into  Italy.— Mu- 
saus,  a  poet. 

1239.  Latinus  roigns  in  Italy 


1225.  First  Theban  War.— 
Euristhenes  and  Procles 
kinn  of  Lacedemon. 

1222.  Hercules  celebtates  the 
Olympic  Games. 

1216.  War  of  the  Epigonli,  or 
ad  Theban  War. 

1213  Helen  carried  oT  by 
Theseus,  is  recovereJ  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  mar- 
ries Menelaus. 

1204.  Helen  elopes  with  Paris. 
1182.  JBneas  lands  in  Italy. 
1176.     Salamis    founded    by 

Teucer. 
1170.  Epirus:  Pyrrhtu  Neop* 

tolemus. 
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IHB   world's  PROORE8& 

Fourth  Period, — (Tlie  Mosaic  or  T/ieocratic.)—' 


1115 
1100 


PkOOBBSS  of  SOCIBTT  AND  TUB  ARTS. 


Mariner'a  compass  aald  to  be  known  in 
China.  (1) 

A  standard  dictionary  qfthe  Chine$e  contain- 
ing 40^000  cbaractars,  completed  by  Pa-oui- 
■lie.(7) 


SACKLD  IIIS-IORY. 


Thb  Jbws. 


1161.  Inael  enslared  by  the  Fhilistines  and 
Ammonites.— Samaon  bom. — Eli  judges  m 
portion  of  Israel, 

1143.  Jephtha  defeats  the  Ammonites,  and 
becomes  judge  of  a  part  of  Israel. 


1135.  Samson  slays  1000  Philistines  with  tiM 
jawbone  of  an  ass. 


1117.  Death  of  Samson  and  Eli. 
1116.  Samuel,  the  last  judge  of  IsFaeL 


1096.  The  Philistines  defeated  at  Ebenexer. 
1U93.  EstablUhment  of  the  HEBREW  Ha 
NARCUY.— Saul  anointed  king  of  IsfmL 
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THE   world's   PROORGS& 


II 


396  yecarz. — (Continued.) — Moses  to  Saul. 


PROFANE  HISTORY.— ('S'/«^/o*"'o«*»  «'"  uneertatn.) 


AfllJL 


1141  Ttmpla  of  Epherai  boxnt  by 

the  AmasoiM. 
1139  XbiiuBUfl,  king  of  ABsyrk. 


1122 


11)09 


Cbln :— 9d  dynucj;— Tebeoo. 


Dereyluf,  king  of  AflByiia. 


*  EuBors. 


1182.     Alba-LoDga   boUt   by 


1121.  JBolianmigTttion. 

THEBES,  ihaCapild  or 
BoeoUs,  foimded. 


1101  Return  of  the  Heraclite. 
—End  of  the  kingdoia  of 
Mycene. 
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1^  WORLX>'8  PRooaias. 
FIFTH  PERIOD.— (TAe  Mmarchical.}^ 


SACRED  BISTORT. 

B.O. 

PbOOUM  «F  SOCISTT  AMD  THB  ARTB. 

Thb  Jbwi. 

1096.  Saul,  King  of  faiML 

1066.  David  bom. 

1062.  DarUkillffGoIktli. 

1066.  Death  of  Raul.    Darid  reigm  in  Habroa 
orerJudah;  bbbooheth  reigning  inMaha- 
nalm,  over  eleven  tribea. 

104&  bhboAedi  dain.     David  nuMla  king 
ovtraUIaraeL 

i 

104a  David  aubduee  the  Pbiliatines,  Moab- 
itea,  Syriana,  and  azteoda  bia  dominiom  to 
the  Euphratea,  on  the  Eaat,  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  Soath,  and  Lebanon,  on  the  North. 

1086.  Solomonbom. 

1023.  Revolt  and  death  of  Abaalom. 

1014.  Comipiiacj  of  Adoo^jah. 

1016 

miiM  fIfW  liii  taM  to  CkMa 

1016.  Solomon  crowned  hi  the  preasnca  of 
David. 

1016.  David  diea. 

1012L  SolomoD  laya  the  foundation  of   the 
temple. 

100«.    DEDICATION    OF    SOLOMON'S 
TEMPLE. 

lOOa  Solomon  extendi  hia  commerce,  in  eon^ 
nection  with  Hiram,  Inng  of  T^re,  to  India, 
via  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  ahorea  of  the  Atlan* 
tic,  via  Scnita  of  Gibraltar  :    buUda  l^d. 
mor  (Palmyra)  in  the  deeert,  Baalbec,  and 
ottier  citiee. 

1 

986.  He  iaaeducedfaito  idolatry  by  hia  wivea. 
976.  -^eB,amIiaBucceededbyReboboam. 

JimJLB.                               ISBABL. 

I 

975.  R^oboam,  khig.         Jeroboam,  Unf. 
971.  Shiahak  plundera 
the  temple. 

964.^^                           Nadab,kiBg. 
S63                                     Baaeha,!^. 
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507  yean, — Saul  to  Cyras. 


13 


PROFANE  HISTORY. 


10M 


The  lonkn 
iaAiriAlliDor. 


Bizmm,  king  of  Tyn. 


986 


971 


pluDcwn  Jtimtoin. 


AVUOJL 


Alliaaea  betWMO  SdomoD  ani 
pbAnoh. 


986.  Udcabtdtt. 


97a  8eMe>  (Sbitbak  in  Scrip- 
tore,  end ^"'  " — 

trieOUng 


tore,  eou  euppeied 

-^--  lofigypc 


Zvuora. 


1068.  End  of  the  ltin(dom  of 
Sicjon. 

107a  Heremon.  from  GmlUde, 
conquera  Iniaad. 

1069.  Codrue  derotes  himielt 
for  Athene. 

106a     Athene    goTtmed    bf 
Archone. 


976.  cepyv    fUpk  ia    ilbii 
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THE  WORLD'S  PROOKESSk 


Mfth  Period.— {The  Manarckicai.}— 


_ 


B.  0.       Proorbii  of  Socibtt  and  thb  Aktb. 


9sr 


BnoMtpkUu  inrtntod  bjr  Jaton, 


SACRED  HISTORY. 


Tbs  Jews. 


JVDAB. 

942.  Asa  defeats  Ze- 
reh,  kioe  of  Ethio- 
pia, wiifi  a  million 
of  men. 

911.  -^-makea  a  league 
with  Benhadad,  Icing 
of  Sjria. 


930.  Elah,  king. 

929.  Zirari,  kti^. 

Orari,  king. 

9ia  A.iftb,  king. 


mi 


800 
786 

T76 
772 

721 


710 

886 

«0 


Homer'tpoenu  brought  into  Greece. 
Lffotrgtu  reforms  the  constitution  of  Qparta. 
Gold  and  diver  coined  bj  Phidon^  tjrant  of 
Argoa. 


914.        Jahoshaphat, 
king. 

907.  Benhadad,  king  of 

898,  J.hoA,phM    M.    SSlLbS*^?:: 
sists  Ahab.  pulsed. 

894.  War  with  Moab.      ^ 

899.  Jeboram,  king. 
897.  Ahaziah,  king. 
896.  Jehuram,  king. 
896.  EUjah  translated. 

881  AhaxUh,  king.     884.  Jehu,  king. 
Athaliah,  queen ; 


Propheeiu  of  Jonah. 


Carpeu  in  use  for  tents. 

The  Corinthians  employ  triremes  or  Teasels 

with  three  banks  ot  oars. 
First  recorded  Olympiad  and  beginning  of 

authentic  chronology  in  Greece. 
Satlptwre  fim  mentioned  in  profane  history— 

an  Egyptian  art.. 

The  first  edipee  of  the  moon  observed  by  the 
Chaldeans  at  Babylon. 

The  Buddha  religion  introduced  by  Gautama 
into  India. 

Roman  Calendar  reformed.  The  year  divided, 
12  months  instead  of  10  as  before. 

Augurs  instituted  bv  Numa. 

Iambic  verte  introduced  by  Archiheue^  Tvr- 
teeua.  and  Evander^  poets. 

Ckete  invented 


The  Prophet  Jo- 
nah. 
839.  Amaziah,  king. 
8ia  Azariah,  king. 


768.  Jotham,  king. 
742.  Ahaz,king. 


841.  Jehottsh,  king. 
826.  Jeroboam,  king. 
784.  Interregnum. 
773.  Zachanah,  king. 
Shallum,  king/ 
772.  Menahem,  king. 
770.    Pul  invades  1». 

rael,  and  is  bribed 

to  depart  with  1000 

talents. 
762.  Pekahiah,  king. 
769.  Pekah,  king. 
Interregnum. 
Ho«hea,  king. 
721.  CAPTIVITY  OF 

ISRAEL. 


717.  Hezekiah,  king, 
712.   Sennacherib  m- 

vades  Judah. 
711.  His  army  (185,- 

000)  destroyed  by  a 

pestilence. 
696.  Manaaseh,  king. 
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507  years.— Saul  to  Cyn«.— (Continned.) 


IB 


B.O. 
Vi 


FROFANE  HISTORY. 


Asia. 

Apbxca. 

Homer  bofB.(?) 

• 

EUROPB. 


84D 


79r 
771 
787 


761 
747 


Jonah  preachM  to  the  Nine- 
Titeei 


Aitecee,  kiM   of  Aaeyna.— 

Media  WTolia.       ,,^^,. 

AidftmMt  let  kmg  of  LTDIA. 

Pul,  khig  of  Nlaereh. 


936.  BacehufiUngofGorfaitk 


916.  Calpet«i,ktogof  AIb4. 

903.  Tiberinue,  king  of  Alba. 

896.  Tiberinua  drowned  in  tha 
river  Albula,  which  ia  thenea 
caUed  the  Tiber. 


864.   Romulus,  king  of  Alba 
Longa. 


869u  Dido  arrires  in  Africa, 
and  buiklfl  Byraa. 

826.  The  dynaaiy  of  ihe  Ta- 
nitee  in  Egypt ;  begins  with 
Peterbaatea. 


744 

736 

736 
721 

m 

717 
710 

709 


Sardanapalua,  king  of  Nhie- 
Teh. 

Media  eubiected  to  AaaTria. 

AhratteSf  king  of-Lydia. 

ERA  OP  NABONAZZAR— 
Aflsyrian  empire  deetroyed. 
—Melee,  king  of  Lydia. 

Phainacea»  king  of  Cappado- 
cia. 

Tiglath-Pileeer  conquen  ^- 
na  and  part  of  Israel. 

Candaules,  king  of  Lydia. 

Shahnanexer  king  of  .Nine- 
veh, takes  Samaria,  and  car- 
ries  the   Ten   Tribes  into 


781.  The  dynasty  of  the  Saites 
in  Egypt. 


captivity. 
Oygee  usurps  the  throne  of 


M5.  Aventinus,  king  of  Alba. 


814.  The  kingdom  of  MACE- 
DON  founded  by  Caranus. 
808.  Procas,  king  of  Alba. 
7M.  Numiior,"  " 

794.  AmuUus,**         •* 


737.  Sebacon  Invades  Egypt. 


Skimaeheribt  ktog  of  Nhieveh. 
MEDIA  becomes  a  khigdom 

under  i>e/ocef. 
Ecbatana  founded  by  Dejoces. 


Babylon  and  Nineveh  muler 
EsarhsfiltlfTn  < 


Olam  Fodla,  king  ia  Ire- 
land. 0) 

769.  Syracuse  founded  t^ 
Archias  of  Corinth.  „^^^ 

753.  BUILDING  OF  ROME. 

Catania  founded  by  a  co- 
lony from  Chalda, 

747.  union  of  Romans  and 
Sabines.     ,  .     ,^ 

74a  1st  Messinian  War. 


716.  Romulus  murdered  by  the 

senators. 
716.  NumaPompIUua.  ^  . 
713.  Gela  in  Slaly  founded. 

703.  Corcyra  built  by  the  Co- 
rinthiacM. 

686.2dMe88inianWar. 
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TVB  WOM.D'6  PROOEMS. 


jR/iE^  Fenod.-^The  Manarckkaiy^ 


PkOMOSI  tP  SOOIBTT  AMD  THB  ARTS. 


SACRED  HISTORY. 


Thb  Jews. 


677.  BfaLaneh  e«Ti«d  to  BaLylon,  !■ 
wtrdi  FMiorad. 


660 


661 


640 


689 
681 


610 


Attempt  to  diMorer  the  primitiTe  language  of 
mankind;  Interpreien  instituted  by  nam* 
meticoa ;  children  educated  in  tlie  language 
and  mannen  of  Greece. 

St-Mat&i€n*9  hietoiy  of  China  begina. 


601 


The  SpMrieai/orm  ^  Me  taaih  and  the  true 
eanae  of  lunar  eclipeee  taught  bj  Thaiju^ 
who  dlacovera  the  electricitj  of  amber. 

Periander  encoungea  leaning  at  Corinth. 


Droeo  framee  hla  bloody  code  of  lawa  at 
AthensL 


Fharaoh-Necho  begins  a  canal  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea.  The  lives  of 
120^000  men  lost  in  the  attempt  He  sends 
out  a  Phoinidan  fleet  which,  sailing  through 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  returned  the 
third  year  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  thus 
eiratmnavigating  AJrica. 


aappko.  AJeaue^  Pittaene^  Biue,  ChUo,  My- 
eon^  Anaehareiej  ^eopi  Ityehie,  TheogTue, 
Steeichonta^  PkoqfUaee^  and  Cadmue  (of 
Blllelus),  flourish  at  this  time. 


Thales*  prediction  of  a  astor  edipH  accom- 
p11shed.-<See  Aria.) 


640.  Ammoo,  king  of  Joc'IdL 

641.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 


Joaiah  kiUed  at  Magidco,  oy  Phanoh  Mt- 
cho. 


609.  Jehotiiat,  kiag, 
Jeholaklm,  khig. 


606.    CONQUEST  OF   JERUSALEM  by 
NebUi 


Soiemfe  legldation  hi  Athens,  supersedes  that 

of  Draco. 
The  PythUm  Oamee  at  OelphL 


50a  Jehoiachhi,  king,  reins  three 
and  is  carried  captiVe  to  Ahyloo. 
Zedekiah,  king. 
69L  ExekieDtepm  vo  prophecy  In  Chaldea. 

5Ba  CAPTlvrnr  of  JUDAH  completed. 
JERUSALEM  DESTROYED-^  tea 

pie  burnt 
Obadiaht 
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607  years. — 3[M  to  Cynw.— (Continued) 


«6 


618 
647 


631 


PROFANE  HISXORY. 


At&fmm  IL,  kteg  of  Lydia. 
BotoftrdM,  AjHyriu^  Cw^nL 

FhnortM,  king  of  Media. 

Saracoa,  king  of  Babylon  and 

Nioereh. 
Phraortes   conqnen    Fenia, 

Armenia,  Ac. 

Cyaxarea,  kins  of  Media. 
Sadyattea,  king  of  LydiA. 

Nabopolaasar  rerolta  firom  Sar 

racue. 
The  Scythlana  Inrade  Lydia 

and  Media. 
Alyauea  IL,  king  of  Lydnu 
Nineveh  a  eecond  time  destroy- 

ed. 
Nabopolaasar,  king  of  Baby- 


660.  Peammeticiia,  king  o1 
EgypL— Memphia  becomes 
like  capital  of  tl)e  kingdom. 


606 


sm 


Fliaraoh-Mecho  defeated  by 
Nebttchadnezzar  at  Circe- 
siiun,  on  the  Euphrates. 

Nebuchadneuar,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

Daniel  interprets  the  king's 
dream. 

A  sotor  ed^>ss  predicted  by 
Tbalee— separates  the  Modes 
and  Lydians  in  battle,  (^ete- 
ton's  CAron.,  696.) 

Birth  of  Cyrus. 

Aacyages  of  Media  drires  out 
the  Scythians. 


Afeica. 


67a  ArgflBUs,  1st  king  of  Ma^ 

cedon. 
672.  Tullua  Hostilius,  king  ol 

Rome. 
668.  Messina  in  Sicily  founded 
666.  Alba  destroyed. 
,f664.  Sea  fight   between  tha 

Corinthians  and  Corcyreans. 


66a.  BYZANTIUM  founded. 


64a  Aneos  Martius.— Tike  port 
of  Ostia  boilL— The  LaUns 
conquered  by  the  Romans.— 

Philip,  1st  king  of  Mace- 
don. 


610.  Phaiaoh-Necho,  khlg  of 

Egypt 


EUROPB. 


629.   Periandsr  rules  at 
rintli. 


Co- 


616.  Tarquinius  PnseuS)  king 
of  Rome. 


602.  ^ropus,  king  of  jbr^ 
don,  conquers  Ulyria. 


600L  Psammia,  king  of  Egypt 


691.  PharaohBophra, kiig  of  6M.  Solon,  Arehor  ti  Atfisoa 
Egypt. 
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ZBK  WOSU>'s  FBOOBBSa. 


SIXTH  PERIOD.— (T-Ae  Peraian.)^ 


B.o        Pbooksss  op  Sooibtt. 


678 


662 


Money  coined  at  Roma  by  Se^ 
viusTuUiiu. 


DepoBDus  and  Sejllis  opeo  a 
achool  of  etatuary  at  A  thena. 

N€aicnitea  giren  to  the  Greeks 
by  Egypt  as  a  factory. 

Emt  posMaM*  20,000  ] 


uted  citiea. 


I  inha- 


Jbws. 


AlXA. 


640 


FHret  comedy  acted  at  Athena 
on  a  cart,  by  Suaarion  and 
Dolon. 

Diala  inrented  bj  Anaziman- 
der  of  Miletua. 

AnnTimenea,  Cleobulua. 


ezr 


6EB 


The  Corinthian  order  of  ar- 
chitecture invented  by  Caii- 
machua. 

Zoroaster,  the  Pezaian  Philo- 
aopher. 

Sitnonidee,  Anaereon^  poets. 


Theepie  performs  the   first 
trugedy  at  Athena. 


Learning  encouraged  at  Ath- 
ena.—Pint  puuic  UtfTory 
founded.  ' 

Oon/ueitta  the  Chineae  philo- 

BOpher. 
The  Doric  iasued  by  Danua. 


569.  Handwriting  on  the  wall 
at  Bclahazxar'a  feaat. 


82.  Nebttchadnenar  mvadia 
Elam— takea  Sttaa. 


672.  TyratalcenbjNebiidwd. 


636.  Edict  of  Cjrus  for  the  Rb- 
TURN  of  the  Jbw8. 
Joehua,  Zerubbabel. 

i35.    Rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple begins. 

Zecnariah,  Haj^gai. 


616.  DedieaUon  of  the  aacond 


669.    Nebuchadnezxar  loaiQf 
hia  reason  is  deposed. 
New  Tyre  founded. 


662:  Croeaua,  king  ot  LydoL 
Solon  and  .fiaop  at  hiacourL 

661.  Evil-Merodach,  kinf  of 
Babylon. 

6S9.  Neriglissar  or  Belahaxzat 
killed  in  the  night 

ui  ^^V^S^.  ^^    (Dariua) 
king  of  Media. 

Gyrus  the  Persian  aaaiBta 
him. 
Aeia  Minor  subjected  to  Crm 


646.  Sardis  taken  by  Cyrua.— 
Croeaua  made  priaoner. — 
Thb  Ltdian  Kinodox  bhd- 

BD. 

538.  BABYLON  TAKEN  by 

Cyrus.  ' 

636.  PERSIAN  EMPIRE 
founded  by  CYRUS,  com- 
poeed  of  Aissyria,  Media  and 


629.  Cambyaea,  Ung  of  Pmw 


®?f^i!!?-Hy*«^P^W"« 
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19 


GBl 


en 


Atrica. 


EgTpc  Inraded  bj  Nelmchad- 


686.  Death  of  Periander,  tyrant 

of  Corinth. 
582.  CoriatbbMomeaarepub- 

Uc. 


Apries  taken  prisoner,   and 
strangled  in  his  palace, 
maaas,  king— conneciioo  be- 
tween Greece  and  Egypt 


06 


PyihagoFu  Tisita  Egypt. 


Grbbcb. 


678.  Senriua  Tullins,  Uof  flf 


G67.  Conquest  of  the 

by  Rome. 
566.   Pint  census  of 

84,700  ciUxens. 


560.  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Ath- 
ena. 


649.  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  burnt  by  the  Puis- 
trauda. 

647.  Amyntas,  king  of  Blace- 
don. 


539.  The  Phocians  emifrate  to 
Gaul  and  build  MOMilia 
(now  Marseilles). 


827.  PiaistntttS  dies. 


Fammenitus,  last  king  of 
EgypL— Invasion  of  Cam- 
byses,  who  defeau  the 
Eagrpiians  at  Peiusium,  and 
takes  Memphis. 

EOTVT  BBCOMBI  ▲   PlBILUI 

Protxmcb. 


ROMB,  BTO. 


534.    Tarquinius    SoperboB, 

king  of  Rome. 
530.  Cadiz  built  by  the  Car* 

thagiiiians  (near  the  aneieol 

Tarthith). 


SB2.  Polyciates,  tyrant  of  Sa- 

mos. 
51^  HIppaichns  killed. 


610.  The  PisistratidflB  expelled. 
— Dem6cracy  establlehed  at 
Athens.— Statues  erected  to 
Hamiodius  and  Arisiogiton, 
leaden  rathe  reroluiion. 
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609 


PBMRUt  OF  SoCISTr 


Sixth  period,— {The  Persian,)— 


Abolition  of  the  RenI  Oovera- 
ment,  and  estabnahment  of 
Republic  at  Rome. 


607  Heraditw,  Thtano^  Pnta- 
gortUf  AnaxagoraSf  philoeo- 
phen.~C»rtmMi,  poeteis. 


iOO 


Hie  PhanieiaM  letten  carried 
tolreiand  fiom  J^n. 

PjrthagoFu  teaches  the  doc- 
trine of  eelMtiat  motioru. 

The  temple  of  Minerva  builL 


Thb  Jbw8. 


483 

479 

I 

4:7 

473 
471 


The  Etruriaru  excel  in  maaic, 
the  drama  and  architecture. 


JB9chylu9,  Pindar,  poeta. 


4831  Joachim,  High  Prteft 


Simonidee,  of  Coe,  obtains  the 
prize  at  Olympia,  for  teach- 
inc  a  svstem  of  Mntmotkii 
which  he  had  inrented. 

Emjnrict  instituted  bj  Acrwi^ 
Iff  Agrigentum. 

Tbueydides  bom. 

SbphodeB,    the    tragic,    and 
Plato,  the  comic  poeL 


400 


of  the  Carthaginiaaa 
ftain  for  tin 


468.  Esther. 

467.  Kxra  goes  to  Jerusalem, 
ooUeds  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures: and 

46a  -writesthe  Chronidee. 


606b  Darius  conquers  India. 


600.  The  lonlans  reiTuU  tasm 
Ptorsia  and  bun  Saidia. 


49a  Darius  sends  an  army  of 
600,000  men  mto  Greece. 


487.  Artabaaes,  king  of  tHm- 

tus. 
486.  Xerxes,  king  of  Penia. 

481.  The  expedition  of  Xekzea 

into  Greece. 
480.  The  family  of  Archean- 

actes,  from  MytiJene,  settle 

in  Bosphorus  (now  Circas- 

sia.) 


478.  Death  of  Confucios.— 
China  distracted  by  internal 
wars. 


460.  Ptoniaas  defeated  by  sm 

and  land. 
466.  Xerxes  assaatinated. 
464.  Artaxerxes  L  (Longlna- 

nusokingofT^-^-    ' 
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258  years. — Oynu  to  AkTxmder. — (Continued.) 


Africa. 


606.  Lacedemonian  War. 
6(M.  Lenmos  uken  bjr  MilU- 
adea. 


480 


nTDlw— la  aubdoed  by 


BamOem'  kUlad  in  bataa. 


ORBPCB. 


509.   The  TUrquina  expelled 

fiom  Borne. 
BauTua    Axn>    CoLLATivva 

first  CoMtuLS  of  Rome. 

607.  Second  censui  of  Roma, 

130,909  citizens. 
The   Capitol   finished.— War 

against  the    Tarquins  and 

their  ally  Ponenna. 


497.   Alexander  lat,  king   of 
Hacedon. 

Hippocrates,    tyrant    of 
Gela. 

490.  Invasion  of  the  Persians 
under  Daiis  and  Artapher- 

Battle  of  MARATHON. 


4SB.  Miltiadea  imprisoned. 
484.  Herodotus  bora 
483.  Aristidea  baniahed. 


Bomb  akd  Italy. 


48&  Tittts  Lartius,  fiiat  Dicta- 
tor. 

Tribunes  of  the  people. 
496.  Poethumius,  Dictator. 

491.  Coriolahua  banished. 


488.  At  the  request  of  hia 
mother,  Coriolanus  with- 
draws  the  Volsci  from  Rome. 

486.  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

483.  QusBSion  appointed. 


QSTOlta 

Persia. 
All  Kgypc  radocad  by  fiMsaby< 


480.  Battle  of  Thermopylae. 
Athens  burnt  by  Aerxes. 
Battle  of  Salamis. 
479.  Mardonius  a  second  time 
takes  Athens. 

Defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Platea  and  Hycale  on  the 
same  day. 

476.  Themistoclea  rebuilds 
Athens.— The  Pirnus  built 

470.  Cimon  son  of  Miltiadea.— 
Themistocles  banished.— 
The  kingdom  of  the  Odryas 
extends  over  the  moat  of 
Thrace. 

466.  The  Persians  twice  de- 
feated at  the  Eurymedon  by 
Cimon. 

466.  SdMesainianWar. 

461.  Ostracism  of  Cimon.- 
Pbriclbs  rises  to  great 
power. 

469.  Athena  assumes  to  be  the 
head  of  Greece. 

466.  CimoQ  recalled. 


480.   The   Carthaginians   de- 
feated by  Gelon. 

479.   Syracuse    governed   by 
Hiero. 


477.  This  300  FabU  slain. 


467.  Thrasybulua  succeeds 
Bieio,  and  is  ezpeliad  lor 
bis  cruelty. 

Democracy  in  Qyracuaa. 

461.  Earthquake  at  Roma. 


466.  Cindnnatas  Diuafcv 
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The  Sixth  Period,— (The  Persian.}^ 


450 


M5 


441 


434 


432 


PitOOBBSS  OF  SOOIBTT,  XTC. 


The  Britons  ioflict  punish* 
ment  of  death  by  drowning 
in  a  qoagmire. 


Ariatipjm^ 


ParmsrUd^ 
,  and  Anti9' 
tfienes,  philoBophers.— 
Phidias  the  finest  scutp- 
tor  of  antiquity.— JFkiri- 
pides^  gains  the  first  prise 
in  tragedr. 
The  Battenng  Jtam  inrented 
by  Artemones. 


Ari€tophanea,  prince  of  an^ 
cieni  comedy. 

MeUm  begins  hia  lunar  evcle. 
JSocratetj  the  greatest  of  liea- 

then' moralists. 
Bfppocrate*,  of  Cos,  the  father 

of  mec/ictne. 
Thueydidett    Ctena*^  histo- 

riana 
Dtmocrituty  tlie  laughing  plU' 

losopher. 


Tm  jBwa. 


445.  Walls  of  Jemsalem  built 
by  Nehemiah. 
Sect  of  Samaiitam. 


414  An  tdipte  of  th$  strn  causes 
the  defeat  o^  the  Athenians 
at  Syracuse 


410 


Tbueydidea*  history  ends,  and 
Xeoophon's  begins. 


449.  Persians  defeated  at  I 
lamis  in  Cyprus. 
Peace  with  Greeca. 


438.  Spartacus  Ukea  ^ 
don  of  the  Bosphonisi 


426.    Xerxes  n.  k.  of  Perua. 
421    Darius  n.  k.  of  Persia. 


401  ArtazerzesIL 

king  of  Persia. 
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258  years. — Cyrus  to  il&scayk^.— (Continued.) 


4H 


4a 


Africa. 


AmyrUBua,    king   of  EgYp^ 
■  off  Um  joka  orPer- 


Hm  Carthaginuuis  aand  300,- 
000  mcD  inw  Sicflj. 


454.  Peidicca0,n.,kingofMa* 
cedon. 

449.  Cimoo  dies. 

44a  Pint  Sacred<Ww. 
447.  Athenians  dAftated  at  Che- 
ron<Ba. 


440.  Pericles  takes  SamosL 


437.   AmphipoU*  planted  by 


Gbsbcb. 


436.  Corinth  at  war  with  Cor- 
cjra. 


432.  ReToIt  of  Poiidea  from 
the  Athenian  confederacy. 

431.  The  Peloponnesian  War. 
Invasion  of  Attica. 

430.  The  Plague  at  Athens. 

429.  Pericles  dies,  haying  goT- 
emed  Athens  40  years. 

425.  An  earthquake  separates 

the    peninsula   of   Euboea 

from  the  main  land. 
424.  Exile  of  Thucydldes. 
Campaign  of  Brasidas  in 

Thrace. 
420.  The  90th  Olympiad. 

Aleibiadea  effects  a  treaty 

between  the  Athenians  and 

Argiyes. 
416.   Nicias,  general   of  the 


War  in  Sicily. 
418.  The  Athenians  alarmed  by 

an  eclipse.— Their  army  In 

Slelly  destroyed. 
413.  Archelaus,  king  of  Mace- 
don. 
411.  Athens  goyemed  by  the 

400.— Alliance    of    Sparta 

with  Persia. 
411.  Alcibiades  at  the  court  of 

Tissaphemea. 
410.   Alcibiades   defeats    the 

Spartans. 


408.  Capture  of  Byzantium. 

406.  Lytander  defeats  the 
Athenians,  404.takes  Athens, 
and  establishes  the  30  ty- 
rants. 

End  of  the  Pel< 
War. 

Death  of  Alcibiades. 


RoMS,  XTC. 


451.  Decemyiri— the  laws  of 
the  12  tables. 

Virginia  killed  by  her 
father. 


446.  Syracuse  reduces  Agri> 

[entum. 

>.  Military  Tribunes. 
444.  Office  of  Cmtor   insci. 

tuted. 
440.  Famine  m  Rome. 


437.  The  Veil  defeated. 


434.  War  with  the  Tuscans. 

433.  The  temple  of  Apollo  de- 
dicated. 
431.  The  Equi  and  Volsei  d» 
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999 


880 


S77 


SOB 


aso 


Gitfapiitt«  inrented  bf  Dianf- 


CffnicB}  MCt  of  phUo0opber> 
founded  by  ^tUurfA^net. 


PtatOf  the  philoeopber. 
■PAtfaffftflti  the  poet. 


Treatiie  on  con/c  Mctiont  hf 
Ari9ttm§. 


Dtogtnn^  the  cynic ;  ImraUM 
end  Imnm,  onion. 


ToB  Jbws. 


il  edutial  ghb$  bitni(hk  into 
Gnece  from  Egjpt. 


Philippice  of  J[}etno9thene$. 


of  jRAodet  with 

i^'oa  and  ByuaUium 


966.  Jeebue  elain  by  Johen- 
nan  In  the  inner  court  of  the 
temple,  for  which  a  heary 
fine  ia  laid  on  the  daily  eacn- 


401.  Cynia  the  younger  de- 
feated.—Retreat  of  the  I0/)00 
tinder  Xenophon. 

40a  ThteitytflMaUtoQtiA 
ad. 


387.  The  Greek  citiea  of  Asia 
tributary  to  Penia. 


383.  BITHYNIA 

IclnfdoDi. 

Mithridatea  lit,  kii»g  «€ 
PONTU& 


368.  AriobarxaneikingofFDn* 
tua.— Reroli  of  the  Persian 

f  tremor  in  Asia  Minor. 
Dariufl  Ochua.  or  Artax- 
erzea  UI.  king  of  Penia. 

360.  CAPPADOCIA  becomea 
a  kingdom  under  Ariaraihaa  L 
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S79 


401.  Thraitybulus  expels  the 
30  trranta. 

Death  of  Socrates. 


399.  Amyntaa  II.,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon. 

396.  AgetiUttu  goes  into  Asia. 
395.  Corinthian  War  begun.— 
Battle  of  Coronea. 


Tlie    CanhagiDians   land    in 
Italy. 


Tuibicmy  king  of  Egypt- 

Ageailaos,  ibe    Spartan, 
aidruie  Egyptians. 


Voji 


of  the  Caxthaginians 
irHanno. 


Grbbgb. 


382.  Thebes  taken  by  Phoebi- 
das. 

380.  Thebes  delivered  by  Pelo- 
pides  and  Epaminondas. 
100th  Olympittd. 

377.  Spartan  fleet  defeated  at 
Naxos. 

372.  Ell  ice  and  Bula  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake. 

371.  Battle  of  Lettctra. 

Alexander  II. ,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon. 
Predominance  of  Thebes. 

370.  Perdiccas  III.,  king  of 
Macedon. 

364.  Pelopidas  killed  in-battle. 

368.  Battle  of  Maniinea,  death 
of  Epaminondas. 

Dbglirb    op   Orbcian 
Rbpubugs. 

360.  Philip  n.,  kin^uf  Mace- 
don. defeats  the  Athenians 
at  Methone. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx. 

War  of  th«  allies  against 

Athens. 


368.  Philip  takes  Amphipolis 

and  loses  his  right  eye  by  an 

arrow  from  Astor. 
357.  The  2d  Sacred  War. 
366.  Philip  conquers  Thrace 

and  Illyria. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  at 

Ephesus  burnt. 

ALEXANDEE'<th* 

Great"  bom. 


RoxB  AND  Italy. 


400.  Siege  of  VeU  begun. 
397.  Lake  Alba  drained. 


3^.  Camillvs,  Dictator,  takes 
Veil,  aAer  a  siege  of  ten 
Tears. 

390.  Rome  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  Gauls,  under  Brermtu 
—The  Capitol  besieged.— 
Camillus  delivers  his  coun- 
try. 

386.  Damon  and  Pythiaa. 

381.  M.  Manlius  UHpiiolinus 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock. 


379.   The  Volsci   defeat  Om 
Romans. 


376.  Lueiua  SextuSj  first  ple- 
beian consul. 

Camiauat  the  fifth  time 
Dictator. 

371.   The  curtUe  magistrates 
appointed. 


362.  Curtius  leaps  into  a  gnlf 
in  the  Forum. 


367.  Dionysius,  the  youngeff 
expelled  from  Syracuse. 
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M3 


812 


336 


Aristotle,  the  logician  and  phi- 
losopher, founder  of  the  Pe^ 
ripaietice;  jEachinetf  on- 
tor. 

Demosthenea  ;  Icetaty  of  Sjrs 
cuae. 

The  Lyceum  built  in  Attica. 


Tub  Jbws. 


ae 


830 


Alexander  sparea  the  houee  of 

Pindar. 
The  revolution  of  eclipses  &nt 

calculated  by  Calippu8,the 

Athenian. 

Caustic  painting  or  the  art 
of  bumtn^  colors  into  toood 
or  ivory,  invented  by  Oau- 
aiaa,  a  painter  of  Sicyon. 


The  voyage  of  Nearchua  (rom 

the  Indue  to  the  Euphrates. 
Apellesj  the  painter;    Calis- 

thenea,  philosopher. 
Menander,  the  inventor  of  the 

new  comedy. 
Lysistratus    mventa     moulds 

from   which  to  cast  wax 

figures. 


First  work  on  mechanics,  writ- 
ten by  Aristotle.  — i>tvtn^ 
Btil  first  mentioned. 


Alexander  enters  Jenisa- 
lem.~On  seeing  Jaddu8,-thc 
High  Priest,  clad  in  his 
robes,  he  declares  he  had 
seen  him  in  a  vision,  invit- 
ing him  to  Asia,  and  pro- 
mising him  the  Persian  em- 
pire. He  goes  to  the  Tem- 
ple, oflers  sacrifices  to  Jeho- 
vah, and  departs. 


Asia. 


320.  Ptolemy  carries  100,000 
Jews  into  Bypt. 
Onias  I. 


336.   Mithridates  U.,  ku^  ol 
Pootus. 


334.  Battle  of  the  Granieua. 
333.  Battle  of /««u«.—Parthia, 

Baciria,  Hvrcania,Sogdiana, 

and  Asia  Minor,  conquered 

by  Alexander. 
332.  Tyre  subdued  ailer  aeren 

moriihs'  siege. 

Damascus  taken. — Gaza 

surrendeni. 
331.   BalOe  of  Arbela.^Th» 

Persian  army  totally  defeat- 

330.  CONQUEST  of  the  PER- 
SIAN EMPIRE. 

329.  Thalestrli,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  visits  Alexander, 
with  a  train  of  300  women. 
&  Alexander  extends  his 
conauest  to  the  Ganges. 
!3.  Alexander  dies  at  Batnf- 
Ion. 

322.  Peidiccaa  takes  Capfa* 
docia. 


320.  Eumenei  Jefoatadbyi 
Ugoaoa. 
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184  years. — Alexander  to  the  Fall  of  Greece. 


Africa. 


Grbbcb— Macbdon. 


ROMB,  BTC. 


M9 


Darius  Ochiu  conqnen  Egypt, 
and  pillages  its  temples. 


aio 


The  Carthaginians  defeated  by 
Timoleon. 


Emc  conquered  by  Alexan- 
Alexandria  boilL 


Ptolemy  L    (Soter,  son  of  I<a- 
gus.) 


363.  The  Phocians  defeated  by 
Philip. 

3ia  End  of  the  Sacred  War. 
Philip  takes  Olynthus. 

346.   Philip  admiued  to  the 
Amphictyonic  Council. 

346.  Duras  buried  by  an  earth' 
quake. 

343.  Thrace  tributary  to  Mace- 
don. 

Aristotle  appointed  tutor 
to  Alexander. 


341.  Philip  makes  war  upon 
Athens.  • 

340.  —lays  siege  to  Byzantium. 

Timoleon  recovers  Syra. 

cuse,  expels  Dionysius,  the 

tyrant,  and  defeats  the  Car- 

inafinians  at  Agrisentum. 

338.  Philip  defeats  the  Greeks 
at  Cheronea. 

K.   Philip  is  murdered  by 
Pausanias. 

ALEXANDER  in.,  sur- 
named  the  Great.— He  rava- 
ges Greece,  destroys  Thebes, 
sparing  the  house  of  Pindar. 

336.  —is  chosen  generalissimo 
of  Greece  against  Persia. 

334.  — inraides  Persia,  and  after 
several  great  battles  (see 
"ilsf'a")  subdues  the  Per- 
sian empire  and  Egypt,  and 
marches  into  India. 


330.     JBschhies,   the    omtor, 
banished. 


325.  Demosthenes  banished. 

323.  Dtath  of  Alexander.— 
The  Grecian  cities  revolt 
from  Macedon.— Demosthe- 
nes recalled. 

322.  The  Greeks  defeated  by 
sea  and  land  near  Cranon. 
Death  of  Demoalhene: 

321.  Aniipaier,  regenL 

319.  Polysperchon  succeeds 
Antipaier,  and  proclaims 
Ifberty  to  the  Grecian  ciiies- 


364.  Dion  put  to  death,  and 
Syracuse  usurped  by  ty* 
rants. 


346.  Twelve  cities  io  Cainpft- 
nia  buried  by  an  eanhquake. 

343.  Samnian  War,  whidi  con- 
tinues 63  years. 


340.  P.  Decius  tie  votes  him* 
seir  for  his  country. 

All  Campania  JB  subdued. 


32.  The  Caledonian  mo- 
narchy (Scotland)  founded 
by  Fergus  L 


326.  Papirius  Cursor,  Dictator. 


321.  The  Samnltea  make  tho 
Romanspass  under  the  yoke. 

320.  The  Samniiea  defeated  ai 
Luceria. 
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817 


il2 


810 


800 


293 


290 


8M 


Commerce  of  Maeedon  with 
India,  through  Egypu 


The  Appicm  Way  constructed. 
— The  Gnomon  invented  to 
measure  altitudes. 


Aqueduett  and  batfa  in  Rom*. 


Euclid^  of  Alexandria,  the 
celebrated  mathematician. ~ 
Zetto,  founder  of  the  Sfoies  ; 
—PyrrhOy  of  the  Skeptict ; 
Epicurus^  of  the  Epicu- 
reana.—Bion,  of  Oorysthe- 
nes,  philosopher. 

The  great  Chinese  Wall  builL 


The  first  tun-dial  erected  at 
Rome  by  Papirius  Cursor, 
and  the  time  first  divided 
into  hours. 


Fabius  mtroducos  pamfm^  at 
Rome. 

The  Colosstu  of  RJiodee 
built  by  Chares,  of  Lindus. 


Theocritea^  the  father  of  pas- 
toral  poetry. 

Dionyxius,  the  astronomer  at 
Alexandria,  begins  his  era. 
He  found  the  ralar  year  to 
consist  of  363  days,  5  hours, 
and  49  minutes. 

The  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  begun  at 
Alcxan<lria,  by  order  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphua. 


Thb  Jbwb. 


311.  Judea  subject  to  A£.ugo> 

DUS. 


301.   Judea  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Ptolemies. 


281  The  sect  of  the  Saddueeee. 


Asia. 


312.  SVRIA.  Seleucus,  Nicator. 


311.  Seleucus  Nicator  retakes 

Babylon. 

Era  of  the  SeUueidtB. 
310.     Eumries     usurps    the 

throne  ufBoophorus,  putting 

to  death   all   his   brotliera. 

After  a  reign  of  six  years,  is 

murdered. 


305.   War  in  India,   against 
Sandrocotius. 


301.  BatOe  of  JpettM.—Antlgch 
nus  killed. 

ALEXANDER'S  EM- 
PIRE DIVIDED  in  four 
parts.  —  Puilemy,  Seleucus, 
CaA.«ander.  Lysimachus. 

Miihridates  III.,  king  of 
Pontus. 


291.  Seleucus  founds  Antioeb, 
Edessa,  and  Laodicea. 


295.    The  Scythians   hcnA% 
Bosphonis. 
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184  years. — (Continued.) 


307 

ao6 


Apaibocles  is  defeated  by  the 
Carthaginiana. 

Peace  between  Sicily  and  Car- 
thage. 


31S.  Fhncion  put  (o  death  by 
the  Aiheniiins. 

317.  Cassander  assumes 
the  government  of  Macedon. 
Demetrius  Phalerius  gov- 
erns Athens. 

315.  Cassandcr  rebuilds  Thebea, 
and  founds  CaaaandTia. 


312.  Epirus:  P  y  r  r  h  u  s  11., 
the  greatest  hero  of  his  time. 


Greece. 


317.  Syracuse  ond  Sicily  ostip' 
ed  by  Agathocles. 


312.  War  with  the  EtnucaM. 


310.  The  Carthaginians  defeat 
Agathocles,  and  besiege  Sy- 
racuse. 

30a  Fabius  Mazimus 
defeats  the  Samnites. 


306.  Democracy  established  at 
Athens  by  Demetrius. 

304.  Athenians  repulsed  from 
Rhodes. 

303.  Demetrius  Poiiorcetea. 
general  of  the  Grecian  States. 


300.  Restoration  of  Democracy 

at  Athens. 


291.  Death  of  Cassander.— 
Alexander  and  Antipater 
succeed. 

296.  Sieze  of  Athens,  by  De- 
rae'rius. 

294.  Demetrius  raurdeni  Alex- 
ander, and  seizes  the  throne 
of  Macedon. 


287.  Athens  revolts  from  De- 
metrius. 

286.  Pyrrhufl  expelled  from 
Macedon. 


284.  The  Achttan  Republic. 


Rome,  etc. 


303.     Establishment   of 
Tribua  Urbanca. 


the 


300.  First  Plebeian  High  Priest. 


290.  EndoftheSamnitaWar. 


!B6.  Law  of  ITnrtensius,  by 
which  the  decrees  of  the 
people  had  the  force  of  thosa 
of  the  senate. 
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983 


281 


276 


267 
266 

264 


256 
266 


The  Phartm  built  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  first  light-house  on 
record. 

Philetanie,  of  Pergamus,  pa- 
tron of  the  artB,  especially 
Architecture. 

Alexandria^  the  resort  of  the 
learned,  and  centre  of  trade. 

Chariotfl  armed  with  acytha^ 
Kaa  fortified  campa^  in  use, 


First  society  of  critic*  formed. 


Ptolemy  makes  a  ytnal  from 

the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sna. 
Silver  ra^pey  first  coined. 


The  Parian  Chronicle  com- 
posed. 

Gladiators  first  exhibited  at 
Rome. 


BerosiUf  the  historian  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

The  armillary  sphere  invented 
by  Eraatoathenes,  who  made 
the  first  attempt  to  determine 
the  length  of  a  degree. 


Qreece  instructs  the  Romans 
in  the  arts  and  sciences. 


24a  Oiiias]I..highprie«t 


Asia. 


282.  The  Icingddm  of  PER- 
OAMUS  founded  by  Philo- 
t&rus. 

281.  Lysimachus  defeated  and 
killed  by  Seleucus.— Antio> 
chuB  Soter  succeeds  Sateu* 
cus. 


266.  Ariobarzanes  III.,  king  W 
Pontus. 


262.  Antiochus  Soter  defea(«d 
atSardis. 


256.    Kingdom  of  PARTIIIA 

founded  by  Arsaces. 
255.  The  fourth  imperial  dy* 

nasty  of  Ciiina  begins. 

252.  Mithridates  IV.,  besieged 
in  his  capital  by  the  Gauu. 
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184  years. — ^Continued.) 


983 


251 


Africa. 


Ptolemy  Philadelphua  king  of 

Egypt. 


EgTpt  first 
to 


aeadfl  ambaasadon 


Romulus  invades  Africa,  and  is 
defeated  by  Xantippiu,  a 
Spartan  geneiul. 


MeteUw  deleata  AsdrubaL 


Greece. 


283.  Lysimachia  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake. 


281.  Lysimachus  defeated  and 
slain  by  Seleucus. 

The  Achroan  League  of 
12  states,  iinder  Araius,  of 
Sicyon. 


279.   Irmiption  of  the  Gauls 

under  Brennus. 
278.  — they  are  defeated  near 

Delphi. 
277.  Aniigonus  Gonatus,  king 

of  Macedon. 


274.  Prrrlius  invades  Mace 
don,  defeats  Antigen  us,  and 
is  proclaimed  king. 


27Z  Pyrrhus  besieges  Sparta 
and  Argos— is  slain,  ana  An- 
tigonus  is  restored. 


268.    Athens  taken  by  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatus. 

Second    incurdon  of  the 
Gauls  into  Macedon. 


255.  Antigonus  liberates 
Athens. 

Athens  joins  the  Achaean 
league. 


251.  Sicyon  joins  the  Adiaan 
league. 

250.  The  Romans  begin  to  re- 
sort to  Greece  for  improve- 
ment in  knowledge.  —  Par- 
thia  revolts  lirom  Macedon. 


Rome,  bto. 


283.   The  Gault  and 
nana  subdued. 


Etnh 


28L  The  Tarentine  War. 


280.  The  Tarentines  seek  the 
alliance  of  Pyrrhus,  who 
conquers  the  Romans  at 
Pandoeia,  and  at 

279  — Asculum. 

278.  Sicily  conquered  by  Pyrr- 
hus. 


276.  Curius  defeats  Pyrrhus, 
and  compels  him  to  leavo 
Italy. 


2ri.  Fall  of  TarentuDL 


266.  Rome  mistress  of  all  Italy : 
census  of  the  city  292  224. 

264.  The  first  PUNIC  WAR. 

— Appius   Claudius    drives 

Hiero  from  Syracuse. 
2G0.   D  u  i  1 1  u  8  gains  a  vie- 

tory  over  the  Cartiutgiaiaa 

fleet. 

256.  R  e  g  u  I  u  s  gains  ano- 
ther victory. 

255.  The  Lacedemonians  as. 
sisting  Carthase.  —  Xajiiip- 
pus  Ue feats  Kegulua,  and 
takes  him  prisoner. 

254.  Palermo  besieged  by  the 
Romans.  —  About  this  time 
the  Huns  are  firbt  heard  olj 
governed  by  Teuman. 

219.  Naval  fight  at  Drapanum. 
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aia 


833 


219 


Agrarianism    attempted    in 
Sparta,  but  is  put  down. 


Comedies  lint  acted  at  Rome, 
those  o(Liviu9  Andronictu. 


The  orifinal  MSS.  of  JEtcky- 
lusj  EttripideB  and  Sopho- 
ctea,  lent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Ptolemy,  on  a  pledge  of  16 


Tax  Jbws. 


Simon  IL,  High  PileK. 


Fytbius  PietoTj  the  first  Roman 
historian. 

AfMoUonius  Rhoditu^  poet.— 
Chrysippus,  Stoic  philoso- 
pher. 

Archimedetj  the  ntathemati- 
c>a»,  (lemonsi rates  the  pro- 
perties of  the  lever,  and 
other  mechanical  powers, 
also  the  art  t-f  measuring 
solids  and  surfaces.aml  conic 
sections— constructs  apUme- 
torium. 


The  art  of  Surrery  mtrmluced. 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon  ob- 
serveA  In  A^i^  Minor. 


Asia. 


216.  Antiochus  n.  poisoned  by 
hia  wife. 


211.  Attalua  I.,  king  of  Pttig*. 
mus. 


226.  Seleucua  IIL,  k.  of  Syna. 


224.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodei 
thrown  down. 


213.  Chi  HoTff  Ti  destroys  tht 
records  of  the  Chinese  em> 
pire. 

211.  AntiochuB  the 
Great,  king  of  Syna. 
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184  years. — (Continued.) 


SH7 
346 


237 


227 


221 


219 


Africa. 


QamiTcar  Barcas,  general  of 

ihe  CArthaginiana. 
Ptolemy  Eurgetes  subdues  Sy- 


End  of  the  Libyan  War. 
Ilamiloar  with  Hannibal,  p 
ea  into  Spain. 


Canhagena  in  Spain,  built  by 
AadrubaL 


Ptolemr  Philopater,  king  of 
EgypL 


Conquests  of  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian,  in  Spain ; 
Be  croMes  tlie  Alps. 


Grbscb. 


213.  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus. 

212.  Demetrius  II.,  of  Mace- 
don. 

241.  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  put 
to  death  for  attempting  to  es* 
ubiish  an  Agrarian  law. 

240.  Cleanihus,  the  Stoic, 
starves  liimaelf. 


232.  Philip  III.,  of  Macedon. 


228.  Roman  ambassadors  first 
appear  at  Athens  and  Co- 
rmih. 

The  fortress  of  the  Aihe- 
nsum  built. 


226.  Cleomenes,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, defeats  the  AchcBaiis.— 
Lyscades  killed.— The  Agra- 
rian law  restored. 

225.  The  Romans  send  another 
embassy  to  Greece.  They 
are  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  Isthmian  games,  and 
granted  the  freedom  or  Ath- 


223.  Cleoroenes  takes  Megalo- 
polis. 
22^  Battle  of  Sellasia. 


22U.  TheSocialWar. 
—Philip,  of  Macedon,  as- 
sists the  Achaeans.— Cleome- 
nes  dies  in  EyypL— Agesi- 
polls  and  Lycurgus  elected 
kings  of  Sparta. 

218.  Acanania  ceded  to  Philip. 


215.      Aratus     poisoned     at 

iEgium. 
214.  First  Macedonian  War. 


211.   Alliance  of  Philip  with 
Hannibal. 


247.  Hamilcar  defeats  the  Ro* 
mans  at  Lilibceum. 


241.   End  of  the  flrvt  Ptmie 
War. 


231.  Sardinia  and  Oorsieae 
quered  by  Roma. 


ROMB,  BTC. 


22.').   The  Gauls  repulsed  In 
Italy. 


224.   The  Romans  first  croos 

the  Po, 
223.  Colonies  of  P  I  a  c  e  n  • 

t  i  a   and   Cremona. 
222.  Insubria  (Milan)  and  Ligu* 

ria  (Genoa)   conquered  by 

Rome. 


219.    Hannibal  takes   Sagun> 
tum,  and  crosses  the  Alps. 


218.  The  Second  Punic 
War  .—The  Romnn«»  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  T  i  • 
c  1  n  i  s  and   T  r  e  b  i  a  . 

217.  F  1  a  m  i  n  i  u  s  defeated 
at  Thrasymene. 

216.  Vnrm  at  C  a  n  n  n  to* 
totally  defeated  by  Haimibftl. 
Fabius  Maximus, 
Dictator. 

212.  Syracuse  and  Siciiv  con- 
quered by  Marcellus. 
—Archimedes  killed. 

21 1 .  The  Cartha ginians  drirea 
from  Capua. 
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Tlte  Seventh  Fetiod.—{The  Grecian.)-^ 


B.C.  Proorbss  or  Socibtt,  bto. 


207 


206 


202 


200 


198 


183 


183 


180 


EnnitUj  of  Calabria,  poet; 
Sotioih   of    Alexandna. 
graromarian. 

PUuUuty  of  Umbria,  the  co- 
mic pool;  Appottoru'tiSf  of 
Pcrga,  mathematician  I  Ze> 
no,  of  Tarsus,  the  philoso- 
pher. 

Gold  coined  at  Rome. 


The  art  of  printing  in  China. 


Arittonymut  4th,  librarian  of 

Alexandria. 
Caiua    Leliua^    the    Roman 

orator. 


Book9^  with  leaves  of  vellum, 
introduced  by  Attaluv,  king 
of  Pergamus,  in  lieu  of  roils. 


A  total  eclipms  qf  the  «tm  at 

Rome. 
Asiatic  huntriea  brought  to 

Rome. 


A  eomef  risibTe  80  days. 
Bion    and   Moechue^   comic 
poets. 

Statiue  OteHitu^  comic  poet. 


Tbb  Jbws. 


203.    JUDBA    CONdUBRBD     %Y 

Amtiocbdb  thb  Grbat. 


201.  Onias  III.,  High  PriesL 


200.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach, 
whtee  Ecdeaiaaticua. 


198.  The  Jews  assist  Antio- 
chus  in  expelling  Scopas  and 
the  E^ypiian  troops  from 
Jerusalem. 

First  mention  of  a  Senate  or 
Sanhedrim. 


Asia. 


206.  Thedynastyof  Han  la 
Chma. 


197.  Eumenes,  Icing  of  PergB- 

mus. 
196.  Hannibal  joins  Antlochtts, 

who   seizes    the  Thniciaii 

Chersonese. 


192.  Syria  at  war  with  Rome. 
190.  Scipio  Asiaticus  defeats 
Antiochus  at  Magnesia. 


187.  Antiochus  killed  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Bclus.— 
Syria  becomes  a 
Roman    province. 

186.  The  city  of  Artaxaia  (in 
Armenia)  built. 

185.  Seleucus  IV.,  king  of  Sy- 
ria. 

133.  Phamaces  L,  king  of  Pw* 
tus,  conquers  Si  nop  a. 
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184  yean. — (Continued.) 


306 


202 


Afeica. 


Ptotemj  Epiphanes,  king  of 

Tbe  Roman  general  Scipio  be- 
rieges  Utlca,  and  takes  in 
one  dav  the  camps  of  Asdru- 
bal  and  Syphax. 

Hannibal  recalled.— Sophonu- 
ba  poisoned  by  Masinissa. 

Hannibal  defeated  at  Zama. 
—End  of  ihe  Sd  Punic  War. 


aoa  Battle  of  Lamia,  near  Elis. 
—Philip,  of  Macedon,  de- 
feats the  JEtoIians. 


306.  Battle  of  Mantiwba: 
PhilopoBmen.  the  Prae- 
tor of  Achaia,  defeats  the 
Spartans. 


199 

196 


198 


Treaty  of  Carthage  with  Ma- 

simsa,  king  of  Nuniidia. 
Egypt  loses  her  Syrian  poeses- 


Grxbce. 


ROMB,  BTO. 


210.  Scipio  takes  Non 
Carthage,  and  conquers  As- 
drubal. 

207.  Nero  and  Liry  defeat  As- 
drubal  at  Metaurus— Aeilru- 
bal  killed. 

206.  The  Carthaginians  dnren 
out  of  Spain. 


201.   Scipio  carriea  the  war 
into  Africa. 


201.  Scipio  carries  Syphax  fai 
triumph  to  Rome. 


Bfosmissa  harasses  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  injures  their 
commerce. 


200.  The  Rhodians  defeat  the 
Macedonian  fleet  near  Chios. 
—Siege  of  Abvdos.— Second 
Macedonian  War  begins. 


193.  The  Achreans  and  Spar- 
tans join  the  Romans  against 
Macedon. 

197.  Philip  HI.  defeated  at  Cy- 
nocephalas  by  the  Romans, 
under  Flaminius. 

195.    Flaminius,  the  Roman, 

Suarrels  with  Nabis,  king  of 
iparta. 


189.  Epirus  declared  free  by 

the  Romans. 
188.    Philopcemen   abrogates 

the  laws  of    Lycurgus 

Spana. 


180 


197.   Flaminius  victorious  in 
Macedon. 

195.   Gate   in  Spain. 


190.  War  with  Anilochus,  of 
Syria,  who  is  totally  defeaU 
ed  by  L.  C.  Scipio,  and 

188.  Syria  is  made  a  Roman 

187.  Scipio  Africanus  banish- 
ed  from  Rome. 


Ptolemy  Philometer,  king  of 
Egypt. 


183.  Philopcemen  defeated  and 
killed  by  Dinocrates,  king  of 
Messinia. 


183.  Cato,  the  elder,  censot 

181.  Plague  at  Rome. 

180.  Death  of  Scipio  Afiieip 

179.  Numa's  books  found  in  a 
stone  coffln  at  Rome. 
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The  Seventh  Period,'-(The  Grecian.) — 


•.«.  Pboouus  of  Socibtt,  btc. 


169 


168 


167 


161 


ue 


in 


Paper  invented  In  China. 

Potybiusj  historian  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

The  comedies  of  Terence  per* 
formed. 

An  ecli|>se  of  the  moon,  which 
was  predicted  by  Q..  S  Gal* 
Itis. 

The  firat  library  opened  at 
Rome,  consisting  of  books 
bmughi  from  Macedon. 

The  Roman  treasury  is  so  rich 
that  the  citizens  pay  no 
taxes. 

Bipparchut  of  Nice  fixes  the 
first  degree  of  longitude  and 
latitude  at  Ferro,  whose 
moAt  western  point  was 
made  the  first  general  meri- 
dian^lays  the  foundation  of 
Trigonometry. 

Philonophers  and  rhetoricians 
banished  from  Rome. 


The  depmdra  or  teater  dock 
invented  by  Sdpio  Nascia. 


Bipparchtu^  of  Rhodes,  astro- 
nomer. —  Arittarehu9y  of 
Alexandria,  grammarian. 


Thb  Jews. 


176.  Heliodorus  in  Jerusalem. 

176.   Jason  obtains  the   high 

priesthood  by  corruption. 

172.  Jason  defeated  by  Mene- 


170.  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
plundered  by  Aniiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  attempts  to 
abolish  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  commits  great  cruelties. 


167.  Mauhias,  Uigh  Priest 


165.  JtTDAS  Maccabbus  ex- 
pels the  Syrians,  and  puri- 
nes the  temple. 


161.   Judas  kills  Nicanor->Is 
succeeded  by  Jonathan. 

First  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
mans. 


156L  Jonathan  compels  the  Bac- 
chides  to  withdnw— is  mur- 
dered by  Txyphon. 


160.  Jews  take  Joppa. 


172.  Antiochos  IV.  (Epipha- 
nes) king  of  Syria. 

171  --decla«»  war  against  Pto- 
lemy Philomater. 

170.  An  irruption  of  Tartars 
into  China. 


166.  Pruaias,  kirg  of  I  Ithyaia. 


164.     Antiochus     Epiphanes 

died. 
lG-2.  Demetritis  Soter,  king  of 

Syria. 

Mithridates     Phllopater, 

king  of  Cappadocia. 


157.   Mithridates  V.,  king  of. 
Pontus. 


163.  Ariarathes  VIL,  king  ai 
Cappadocia. 


160.  Alexander  Bala  kills  De- 
meirius,and  takes  the  thi  one. 


U9.  Pni8iaB,of  Bithynia,  kill- 
ed by  his  son  Nicomedas. 
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?r 


171 


Iffi 
151 


146 


Africa. 


Ca'.7  »emba8B7  to  Carthage. 


MaffiinfaBtt  defeats  the  Cartha- 

einiane. 
Joint  reign  of  Fhilomater  and 

Physcon  in  Egypt. 


CARTHAGE   TAKEN    and 

denroyed. 


Grsbgb. 


ITS.   Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
don. 


171.  Third  Macedonian  War. 


1^  Perseus  defeated  at  Pyd- 
na,  by   Paulus   Emilius  — 

MaCEDON    BEC0MB8  A   RO- 
MAN Provimcb. 


165.  Romans  enter  Achala. 


155.  Embassy  of  Diogenes, 
Camiades,  and  Critolaus  to 
Rome. 


152.  Andriscus  usurping  the 
government  of  Macedon,  is 
conquered  by  Metellus. 


147.  Metellus  defeats  theAch- 
sans  in  Greece. 

148.  Corinth  taken  and  de- 
stroyed* by  Mummius.  — 
GREECE  becomes  a  RO- 
MAN PROVINCE  under 
the  name  of  Achaia. 


Rome,  etc. 


170.  Tiberius  and  Caias 
Gracchus. 


167.  Census  327,032. 


156.  Romans  unsuceeasfol 
Spain. 


151.  Defeat  of  Galba. 


149.  Third  Ptwio  Wae. 


Conquest  of  Carthage  ind 
of  Corinth. 

Greece  annexed  to  the 
Roman  empire. 
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EIGHTH  PERIOD.— (TA^  Raman.)^ 


146 


143 


140 
137 


133 


130 


120 


116 


110 


PROaRBSS  OF  SOCISTY,  BTC. 


Alexandria^  the  centre  or  com- 


Hipparchua  begins  his  new 
cycle  of  the  moon. 


Toothed  wheels  applied  lo  the 
clepsydra  by  Ctesibius. 

Lettmifir  and  learned  men 
liberalfy  patronized  by  Ptol- 
emy Physcon. 

Diodonu  and  Satynte^  peri- 
patetics; Nicander.  physi- 
cian and  poet ;  Lucius  Ac- 
cius.,  tragic  poet ;  Aristobw- 
lusj  the  Jewish  peripatetic. 

Equestrian  order^  a  distinct 


Revival  of  learning  in  China. 


The  theory  of  eclipses  known 
to  the  Ciiineee. 


L.  CcbUus  Antipater^  histo- 
rian;  LucilliuSj  the  first 
Roman  satirist;  ApoUodo- 
msy  of  Athens,  chronoiogist ; 
Ceutor^  of  Rhodes,  chrono- 
logist;  Anthemonf  philoso- 
pher. 

First  Mumptuary  law  at  Rome. 


The  Jews. 


142.  Simon,  High  Priest. 


136.  End  of  the  Apocrypha.— 
Jerusalem  besieged  by  An- 
liochus  IV. 


130.  John  Hyrcanus  delivers 
Judea  from  the  Syrian  yoke : 
—reduces  Samaria  and  Idu- 
mea. 


106.  Hyrcanus  destroys  SamA- 
ria. 

107.  — micceeded  by  his  son 
Aristobulusj  who  first  as- 
sumes the  uile  of  Icing.  . 

105.  Alexander  Janneus  at 
war  with  E?ypt— takes  Ga- 
xa.  — Rebellion  excited  by 
the  Pharisees. 


137.  Antiochus  IV.,  (Sidetec,) 
king  of  Syria. 


134.  Antiochus  invades  Judoa. 


130.    Antiochus  IV.  defeated 

and  killed  ina  war  with  Par- 

thia. 
129.    I>emetrius  IL  (Nicaior> 

regains  Syria. 
123.    Mithndates    the   Great, 

king  of  Pontus. 


111.  Mithridates  conquers  8e7- 
thia,  Bosphorus,  Colchi^ 
&c. 
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146  years. — Fall  of  Greece  to  the  Christian  Era. 


89 


146 
145 


Commerce  of  the  world  cen* 

tree  at  AlezandruL 
PtoIemT    PhyacoD    becomes 
king  of  Egypt  by  the 
of  Fhilomater. 


129 


123 
118 


U6 
112 


107 


106 


Africa. 


Ptolemy  Phywxm  driren  from 

his  throne  for  his  cruelty. 
Pestileoce  in  Egypt. 

lit. 


of 


Carthage  rebuild 

Death  of   Micipsa,    litng 

Numidia,  and  the  assaaB; 

tioD  of  Iliempsal  by  Jugur- 

tha. 
Ptolemy  Laihyrus,   king    of 

Bgyi 


Roman  Empikb. 


In  the  Eaat. . 


In  Europe, 


133.  Pb&oaicvs,  a  Roman 
Province. 


118.  Dalmatia,  a  Roman 
Province. 


rugurthinie 


War. 


Alexander  I ,  king  of  Egypt 


Jugortha  is  defeated  and  sur- 
renders NttOBldia  to  the  Ro- 


141.  Numantian  War. 

140.  The  Picis  from  the  north 

of  England  settle  in  the  south 

of  Scotland. 


136.  Servile  ^ar  in  Sicily. 


133.  Niiroantia  destroyed  by 
Scipio :  Spain  bbcomsb  a 
Roman  Provincb. 

Death  of  Tiberius  Grao- 
chus. 


123.   Tribunate  of    Caiua 
Gracchus. 


113.  Firat  great  migroHon  ff 
the  Qerman  nationa. 


109.  War  of  the  Teuton!  and 
Cimbri. 


105.  Numidia  becomea  a  Ro- 
lan  province  by  the  dtfeat 

of  Jugurtha. 
104  The  Teutoni  defeat  80,000 

Romans  on  Uie  banks  of  the 

Rhone. 
102.     M  a  r  i  u  s     victorious 

over  the  TeulcHU  and  Ambro* 

nes  at  Aqus  Sext«. 
101.  Marius  and  Catullus  de- 
feat the  Cimbri. 
100.  Mariua  buys  his  sixth  eon- 

sulate. 

Banishment  of  Metallic 
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Tlie  Eighth  Period.-— {The  RoTnan.y^ 


■.0     PROORB89  OP  SOCIBTT,   ETC 


86 


74 


70 


66 


Libraries  of  Athena  MOt  to 
Rome  by  Sjlla. 


Decline  of  Agriculture  in 
Italy;  com  suppUed  from 
ihe  provinces. 

Posidoniiu  calculates  the 
heisrhtof  the  atmosphere  to 
be  about  BOO  stadia. 

Zeno,  of  Sulon.the  Epicurean ; 
AptUicon  of  Athens ;  Alex- 
aruler  Polyphisf  or, ihe  gram- 
marian I  Pholius  GaUua, 
rhetorician ;  Q.  Valerius 
Aniias,  Roman  historian ; 
Q.  Horlenaius,  orator. 

.The  cherry  tree  brought  to 
Europe  from  Asia  by  Lu- 
cuUus.  —  Terentius  Varro 
writes  three  books  on  agri- 
adture. 

The  Romans  possess  eold 
mines  in  Asia  Minor,  Mace- 
donia, Sardinia  and  Gaul ; 
and  productive  silver  mines 
in  Spain. 

The  first  loater  mill  described 
near  a  dwelling  of  Mithd- 
daies. 

Ebony  introduced  at  Rome  by 
Pompey. 

Vihramaditya  king  of  Oiene, 
iti  India,  patron  of  literature 
—at  his  court  flourish  Ame- 
ra  Sinka,  lexicosrrapher ; 
Varuruchi^  graminarian ; 
KalidasOf  poet. 


Thb  Jbws. 


79.  Alexandra,  widow  of  Jan- 
neus,  governs  Judoa. 


70.  Hyrcanus  11.,  High  Priest, 
deposed  by  his  brother  Aris- 
tobulus. 

67.  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus 
appeal  to  Pompey,  who  en- 
ters Judea  and  takes  Jerusa- 
lem, and  restores  Hyrcanus 
to  the  priesthood. 


63.  JUDEA  A  ROMAN  PRa 
VINCE. 


Asia. 


9a  China  still  submits  to  tho 

II  a  n  dynasty ;   S  e  m  a  t  • 

Bin,  Emperor. 
97.  Mithridalea  conquers  Cap- 

padocia. 
95.  Cappadocia  declared  free 

by    Rome.  —  Ariobarzimea 

elected  king. 
91.  Antiociius,  king  of  Syria, 

defeated  ly  Seleucus. 
93.  Tigranes,  Icing  of  Anne- 

nia. 


9.  Pontus  at  war  with  Roma. 


86.   Mithridates  takes  Bythj. 

nia  and  several  Roman'pro- 

rinces. 
83.   Tigranes  nmde   kinf   of 

Syria. 


75.  By  the  death  of  Nicome- 
des  Bythinia  becomes  « 
province. 


70.    Damascus  possessed   by 

the  Romans. 
69.  Mithridates  and  Tigranes 

defeated  by  LucuUus. 
66.    Mithridates    defeated  bjr 

Pompey. 

65.  Antiochtis  XT1.  defeated 
by  Pompey.— The  race  of 
the  Seleucidra  becomes  ex- 
tinct —  Ariobarzanes  II., 
king  of  Cappadocia. —An 
earthquake  in  Boivphorus 
lays  in  ruins  several  towns 

64.  Dejotarus,  kins  of  Galatia, 
seizes  Armenia  Minor. 

63.  Pharmaces,  king  of  PMituSi 
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146  years. — (Continued.) 


Bj  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Apion,  Ctrehb  becomes  a 
Romaa  provmce. 


81 


Africa. 


Rerolt  ia    Upper    Egypt. 

Thebes  de«tro3red. 
Alexander  II.,  ung  of  Egypt 


Roman  Empirb. 


Jn  Ana  and  Africa. 


97.  Annexation  of  Gyrene. 


Jn  Europe. 

99.  L  u  B  i  I  a  n  i  a  conquered 
by  Dolabella,  and  becomes 
a  Roman  province.— Binh 
of  Julius  Ceaar. 


89.  Mitkridatie  War;  Sylla 
commands  the  Roman  army. 

88.  The  Athenians  seek  as- 
sistance from  Miihridates 
against  Rome. 

86.  Athens,  reduced  by  famme, 
is  taken  by  Sylla, 

83.  Second  Mithridatic  War. 
82.  Sylla  plunders  the  temple 
of  Delpni. 


79.   Pompey  defeata  Do- 
miiius  in  Africa. 


75.   Bythinia  a  Roman 
Province. 


74.   Thini    MithridaUc  War 
under  LucuUus. 


Ptolemy    Auletes,    king     of 
Egypt. 


91.  Social  War  in  Italy. 

Sa  Sylla  defeating  the 
Marsi  and  Pelimi,  puis  an 
end  to  ihe  Social  War. 

Civil  War  between  Ma- 
rine and  Sylla. 

82.  Sylla  defeats  Marius,  artd 
is  created /je/ye/Mo/  dictator. 

80.  JULIUS  CJESAR'SFiRBT 

CAMPAiaM. 


66.  Metellus  subdues  Crete. 
P  0  n  t  u  s    becomes 

Roman  Prorinco 
65.    Syria,    a    Roman 

Province. 


77.  Sertorius  revolts  in  Spain 
and  defeats  Metellus  and 
Pompey. 


73.  War  of  Spartacus,  the  gla* 
diator. 

71 .  Spartacus  defeated  by  Cras 
sus. 


70.    Pompey    and    Cras- 

Bus  Consuls. 
69.  Census  450,090. 


65.  M.  T.  CicsRO,  ConraL 


63.  Cataline's  Conspi- 
r  racy  detected  and  sup- 
I    pressed  bv  Cicero. 
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tt 


60 


Magnificent  hmtsea  of  the 
nobles;  marble  theatre  of 
Scaunts^  to  hold  30,000  spec- 
laiora. 

Cicero,  statesman  and  orator ; 
SaUuMtj  historian;  Lucre- 
tiua  and  CatuUua^  poets; 
ApoUoniua^  of  Rhodes,  rhe- 
torician ;  ArietomedeSf  of 
Crete,  grammarian ;  Andro- 
nicuc,  of  Rhodes,  peripate- 
tic philosopher. 


Iron  chain  ealtiet  uwd  bj  the 
Veneii. 


A  water  mill  on  th«  Tiber  at 
Rome. 


The  Alexandrian  library  (400,- 
000  vols.)  burnt. 

The  year  of  confusion  —  so 
called  becauM  the  calendar 
was  altered  by  Soeigenee. 


Casar  reforms  the  Caiendar^ 
by  introducing  the  solar  in- 
stead of  the  lunar  year- 
First  Julian  year.  —  Vitru- 
viua.  the  greatest  Roman  ar- 
chitect. 

Oomeliua  A>po«,  historian; 
DiodoTua  SiculiUj  hislo- 
riac. 


Thb  jBwa. 


53.  Craasusplunders  the  tem- 
ple of  10,000  lalenta. 


48.  Antinaier,  the  Idumean,  is 
made  lieutenant  in  Judea  by 
Cassar. 


43.  Judea  oppressed  by  Cras- 
sus. 

Malichus  poisons    Anti- 
pater. 

40.  Herod  the  Greatj  son  of 
Antipater,  defeats  his  rival, 
Antiffonus,  and  Parcorus, 
the  Parthian— lakes  Jerusa- 
lem—marries Mariamne— i? 
made  king  by  the  Romans. 


Asia. 


53.  Parthian  War.— The 
mans    defeated.  —  Ci 

slain. 


49.  TheeraofAntioelL 


47.  Battle  of  Zela. 
conquered  by 


44.  A  comet  seen  in  China. 


39.  The  Parthians,  under  Par- 
corns,   defeated   by   Venii- 
dius. 
-    Darius,  king  of  Pontus. 

38.  A  riobarzanes  dethroned  ky 
Marc  Antooy. 
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Africa. 


Roman  Emviab. 


Eaat, 


Ptolemy  goes  to  Rome,  Bere- 
nice reigne  in  hie  abeence. 


3.  Craasue  defeated  aad  killed 
inPaithia. 


The  African  War.  —  Sclpio 
•xm'  Juba  defeated  at  Thap- 
BU6  — Cato  kills  himself  at 
Utica. — Ptolemv  Dionysius 
drowned  in  the  Kile. 

Cesar  rebuilda  Carthage. 


Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother 
ana  reigns  alone 


48.  ThessalTbecomes  the  seat 
of  war.— The  Athenians  de- 
clare for  Caasar  against  Pom- 
pcy. 

BattU  of  Phar8alia:—Yom- 
ey,  defeated  by  Cnsar,  flees 
ito  Egypt,  and  is  slain  there. 

47.  Cnsar  takes  Alexandria, 
and  conquers  Egypt.— Cfl&> 
sar  victorious  at  Zela,  in 
Asia. 

45.  Corinth  rebuilt  by  Cesar. 


p«y 

mto 


WeH, 


60.  FiTBt  TriumviratB  :-' 
Pompey,Craa8us,  and  Julius 
Cesar. 

Sciold,  first  king  of  Drn- 
mark. —  Boh,  a  fierce  son 
of  Odin. 

58.  Clodius  procures  the  ban 
ishment  of  Cicero.  —  The 
Ilelvetii  defeated  by  Julius 
Cesar. 

57.  Cicero  recalleo.  —  S  a  1  - 
lust  expelled  from  the 
senate.— Gylf,  king  of  Swe- 
den. 

55.  Cesar  passes  the 
Rhine,  defeats  the  Oei- 
mans  and  Gauls,  and  In 
VADBS  Britain. 

64.  Cesar's  second  invasioD 
of  Britain. 

62.  Poropey,  sole  consul. 

51.  Cesar  completes  the  con- 
quest of  Gcmlt  which  Vie- 
comes  a  Roman  province. 

49.  Cesar  passes  the 
Rubicon,  and  in  sixty 
days  makes  himself  master 
of  Italy— marches  into  Spain 
and  forces  Pompey's  troops 
to  surrender. 

48.  Battle  of  Dyrrhachlum. 


45.  Cesar  perpetual 
dictator  —  he  subdues 
the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  and 
acquires  the  sole  power. 

44.  Cesar  aasaasinated  in  the 
Senate  House. 

43.  Second  7'riumrirate  ;— 
Octavius  Cesar,  Marc  An- 
tony, and  Lepidus.— Cicero 
proscribed  and  murdered. 

42.  The  Battle  of  Philippi  :— 
Antony  and  Octavius  defeat 
Brutus  and  Cassiua. 
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30 


29 


Golden  age  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. 

Tlie  rerenue  of  the  empire 
amounts  to  about  40  millions 
sterling.— FiraUv/aTuiirij-  ar- 
my in  Rome.— Direct  trade 
of  Rome  with  India..— Siik 
and  linen  manu/actoriea 
in  the  empire. 

Temple  of  Janus  at  Rome 
cliised— there  being  now  a 
general  peace. 


Treasures  of  Bgyptian  art 
brought  to  Rome.— The  Pan- 
theon builL 

Horace,  Viroil,  TibuUiu^ 
Proper  tilts,  poets;  Varrug 
and  Tucca,  criiics;  Livy, 
historian ;  Morenos,  minis- 
ter of  Augustus,  patron  of 
literature:  Strabo,  geogra- 
pher; JEmilius  Macer,  of 
Verona,  poet ;  Agrippa,  war- 
rior, and  patron  of  the  arts. 

Worship  oj  Isis  at  Rome. 

Pantomimic  dances  intro- 
duced on  the  Roman  stage. 


constructed     by 


Aqtteducti 

Agrippa. 


Dedications  of  b-xiks  first  in- 
troduced. 


The  legicms  distributed  over 
the  provinces  in  fixed  camps, 
which  soon  grew  into  cities 
— among  them  were  Bonn 
and  Mayence. 

The    calendar  corrected    by 

Augustus. 
DionysiuSj  of  HaiicamassuSy 

historian;   and  Dionyaius, 


Tub  Jbw8. 


30.  Herod  kilUr  Marianmo. 


29.  Ephesus,  next  to 
Alexandria,  tlie  chief  tilaee 
of  trade  in  the  Roman  eiB> 
pire. 


19.  The  Temple  rebuilt  by 
Herod— he  also  builds  Cy- 
pron,  Antipairis,  Pharsaelis, 
and  the  tuVer  of  Phasffl  in 
Jerusalem. 


5.  Cyreniua  taxes  Judea. 


geographer. 
BIRTH  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR,  JESUS  CHRIST,  4  years  be- 

I     fore  the  Vulgar  Era. 
J3.  Archelaus  succeeds  Herod 
with  the  title  of  Ethnarch. 


34.  Antony  Ukes  poaaarioo 
of  Armenia,  which  become* 
a  Roman  province  —  leads 
an  inglorious  expeditioo 
against  Parthia. 


20.  Porus,  king  of  India,  soli- 
cits an  alliance  with  Rome. 
Parthians  defeated  by  Ti- 
berlua. 


14.    Polemon  conquers  Bom 
porus. 
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146  years. — (Continued.) 


Clcot  »tra  obtains  from  An- 
tony a  grant  of  Phoenicia, 
Cyrene  and  Cyprus. 

—receives  all  Asia  from  the 
Mcdiierranean  lo  the  Indus. 

Cleopatra  and  Marc  Antony 
defeated  by  Octaviua,  at 
Aetium. 

Alexandria  tekenby  Octarius. 
—Antony  and  Cleopatra  de- 
stroy themselves. 

Egypt  becomes  \  Ro- 
man   proviace 


Africa. 


Roman  Empirb. 


Emu 


WCMt. 

36.  Sextus  Pompey  defeated 
in  Sicily. 


32.  Antony  quarrels  with  Oc- 

tavius. 
31.  By  the  BATTLE  OF  AC 

TIUM    Ociavius    acquires 


the  empire. 


30.    THE    REPUBLIC   BE- 
COMfiS  A  MONARCUY. 


29.  Octa>itA  88  days  triumph 
at  Kume. 

Temple  qfJantu  ahut. 
Rome  contains  4,101,017 
citizens. 
27.  The  titles  of  Augustus  and 
Emperor  conferred  on  Octa- 
vlus  for  10  years. 


23.  Agrippa  in  Spain. 


21.  Athens  finally  subjected  to 

Rome. 
20.  CXCth  Olympiad. 


&  Tiberius  at  Rhodes. 

6.  d.  Varnn  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  and  Cyre- 
nius  governor  of  Judea. 


22.  Conspiracy  of  Murana. 

21.  Augustus  visits  Greece 
and  Asia. 

16.  Lollius  defeated  by  the 
Germans. 

15.  Caniabria,  Austria,  Rhoe- 
bia,  Vindelencia  and  Mcesia 
become  Roman  provinces- 
being  conquered  by  Dru- 

SUB. 

13.  Aueustufl  assumes  the 
title  of  Pontifex  Maximus. 

12.  Pannonia,  conquered  by 
Tiberius,  becomes  a  Ro- 
man province. 

11.  Germany  subdued  r-v  Ger 
manicus. 


4.  CymbelioeiUngofBritataL 
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PAKT  n. 

MODERN    CHRONOLOGY, 

FROM  THE   CHRISTIAN   ERA   TO   THE  PRESENT  TIMK. 


Epochas  or  Periods. 

IPeri     ^ 

to  the  R«ign  of  CoDBtaniine  the  Great,  A.  D.  306 )  Chri»tian§. 


.  From  the  Christian  Em  I  Period  of  the   Ten  Pereeeuiiom  •/ 


"       Extinctioo  of  the  Weetem  Empire,  «*  476^  **  Northern  Invaeione. 

™'     «       Flight  of  Mahomet,  «  (SS^  "  Ji«aW«n  and  BeZMorfK* 

Crowning  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  «  800  (  **  ^^oeen^^P^^ 

BatUeofHaatinge,  «•  1066$  "  New  Weatem  Emptre, 

Poimdmg  of  the  Turltiah  Empire,  «  1299S  "  The  Oruaadee. 

Taking  of  Conslanilnople,  «  1463^  "  Tamerlane,  Wicklife,  and  BmB. 

vm.  }  w  Tfte  Reformation;  Diseoveriee 

**       Edict  of  Nantes,  «  1598  {  and  Jnventiona. 

DL  I  u  7^    English    Commtomtealth 

«       Deathof  Charles  Xn.  of  Sweden,  «  17181  and  Wars  of  Louie  XIV. 

X  ?  **  ilmerfcan  and  French  Reveh^ 


IV. 
V. 
VL 

vn. 


BatUa  of  Wateiloo,  «   1816  (  ifone. 

imsent time . 086(1)  (  " Tm^emd The' Arts. " 


n.     _^  I      *»     European  RevolutUme    Li'f era- 
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MODERN  CHRONOLOGY.—PERIOD  Ist.— (TA*  TVn,  PerseeuHons.}^ 


fio 


PaOORBSS  OP  SOGIKTY,  BTC. 


GstoiM,  the  physician ;  Phadnu,  the  fabu- 
list; Vaitua  Paterculu9t  Roman  histo- 
rian. 


Sacrbd. 


The  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST  :-(see  p.  44.) 
Herod  Aniipas  being  at  this  time  tetnieh 
of  Galilee. 


8.  Christ  reasons  with  the  doccon. 


The  Druidt  in  Germany. 


PhUo^  Alexandrian  Jew,  disciple  of  Plato. 
SenecOf  moral  philosopher. 


Vakritu  Maximua^  historian. 

Appion,  of  Alexandria,  crammarian,  called 


Ippion,  or  Alexandria,  ftamm 
the  "Trumpet  of  the  World." 


A  census  being  taken  by  Claudius,  the  em- 
peror and  censor,  the  mhabitants  of  Rome 
are  found  to  amount  to  6,900^000.— (  ?7niT>. 
Hiat.}—[Mon  than  three  times  the  number 
tff  London  at  present.] 

Columella,  bom  in  Spam;  left  twelve  books 
on  husbandry. 


25.  P<mtiu9  Pilate,  governor  of  Judea. 

26.  John  the  Baptist  begins  Ms  ministry. 

27.  Christ  bapUzed  by  Ju>m 

23.  —At  the  marriage  in  Cana.  —  Matthew 
called. 

29.  Twelve  disciples  sent  abroad,  "two  and 
two." 

30.  CRUCIFIXION  of  our  SAVIOUR,  Fri- 
day,  April  3^  at  3  P.  M. ;  Resurrection, 
Sunday,  April  6;  Ascension^  Thunday, 
May  4. 

33.  St.  Peter  baptises  Cornelius. 

ai.  St.  Paul  converted  to  Christianity. 

39.  St.  Matthew  writes  his  gospel. 

40.  The  disciples  first  called  Chrietiana  at 
Antioch. 

41.  Herod's  persecution ;  Sl  Peter  imprisoned 


44.  St.  Mark  writes  his  gospel.— Death  of 
St.  James. 

45.  Barnabas  and  Paul  preach  in  Cyprus. 


50  Paul  preaches  in  the  Areopagus,  at  Athens. 
62.  Council  of  the  AposUes  at  Jorusalem. 


66.  Paul  preaches  at  Ephesus,  and  at  Cm»* 

rea. 

67.  —pleads  before  Feliz. 

69.  —pleads  before  Festus,  and  appeals  to 
Casar. 
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806  yean.-^ProTH  the  Christian  Era  to  the  reign  of  Constantine, 


Roman  Empiab. 


Eaau 
Gaios  Caoar  makes  peace  with  the  Parthiana. 


17  Qtrmanicua  eonqueri  Cappadoda. 
19  Oennanicus  poisoned  at  Antioch. 


TliTace  beeoiaea  a  Roman  prorioce. 


Wut, 

Tiberius  retuma  to  Rome. 

3.  Cfnna's  conspiracy  detected. 

— Caius  Caesar  dies. 
6.  Q.  Varrus  encamped  on  the  Weser,  gov- 
erns Lower  Germany  like  a  Roman  pro* 
vincc. 

9.  The  Germans,  under  Arminitu,  defeat  and 
kill  Varrus. 
Ovid  ia  banished  to  Tomos. 
14   Augustus  dies  ai  Nola,  aged  76,  and  is 
succeeded  by 


-Tiberius 


^- 


33.  Conquest  of  Mauritania. 
S7.  Tiberius  dies,  aged  78. 

■Caligula, W- 


(noted  for  his  profligacy  and  follj.) 
41.  Caligula  assassinated  by  Chereas. 


19.  The  Jews  banished  from   Rome.— Tha 

Marcomanni  conquered  by  Drusus.. 
21.  The  theatre  of  Pompey  destroyed  by  fira. 


26.  Tiberius  retires  to  Caprsa. 


31.  Sejanus  disgraced  and  put  to  death. 


-  Claudius 


succeeds  to  the  thivne. 
43.  —invades  Britain  with  his  general,  Plav 
tius. 

45.  Vespasian,  general  in  Britain. 
4&  Census  of  the  city,  6,900,000. 


51.  Caractacus,  the  chief  of  the  Britons,  con- 
quered and  brought  to  Rome. 

61 N  e  r  0  ,^ 


a  profligate  and  bloody  tyrant 
66.  —poisons  Briianicus. 
66.  RoitordamXiynli. 


69.  Nero's  mother,  Agrippina,  put  to 
his  order. 
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64 


66 


67 


69 


80 


ei 


Proorbss  of  Socibty,  bto. 


J^ero's  golden  palace  built ;  of  great  extent, 
inclosing  fields,  ^Icc.  The  buildings  in 
Rome  more  regular  after  the  fire. 


Pliny,  the  elder,  author  of  the  first  natural 
history ;  Quintiua  Curtius,  historian ;  Per- 
siusj  satirist. 

jMspkuSj  the  Jewish  historian. 


The  Coliteum  of  Vespasian. 


The  Capitol    rebuilt 
Circunmavigation  of  Scotland. 
Destruciiou  of  Herculaneum  and  Pomprii. 


Ver^  beautiful  paintings  in  the  Baths  of 
Titus ;   the  group  of  the  Laocoon. 

QufntiUian^  orator ;  Valerius  Flaccus,  poet ; 
Martial,  Epigrammatist;  ApoUonius,  Py- 
thagorean philosopher;  Eptctetus,  stoic; 
Dio  Chrysostom,  Greek  rhetorician  and  phi- 
losopher ;  Philo  ByHius ;  Ignatius  and  Pa- 
pias,  two  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 


Tacitus,  historian;  Juvenal,  satirist;  Sta- 
tius,  poet;  Aid,  Geliius,  Latin  gramma- 
rian ;  Plutarch,  moralist  and  biographer ; 
the  younger  Pliny. 


The  Ulpian  library;  Public  schools  in  all 
the  provinces;  Jurisprudence  flourishes; 
.the  city  adorned  with  the  Forum;  Pillar 
of  TrajaTiy  and  baths ;  bridge  built  oyer 
the  Danube. 


Sacrbo  and  Ecclbbiabtical. 


69.  Paul  is   shipwrecked  on  the  Island  of 

Melita  (Malta). 
60.  Paul  imprisoned  at  Rome 

63.  Paul  set  at  liberty. 

64.  The  first  persecution  of  Christians  by 
Nero. 

63  to  66.  Paul  visits  Jerusalem,  and  trarala 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Icnowa 
worlJ. 

66.  Pope  Linus.*  • 

The  Jews  at  war  with  the  RomaD8,and 
Paul  beheaded. 
St.  Peter  crucified. 

67.  The  Jews  mas.>qtcred  by  Florus.— Josephos. 
governor  of  Galilee. 

Pope  St.  Clemenu — Gamaliel 

68.  Veiiipasian  invades  Judea. 


70.  The  destruction  of  Jertisaiem^by  TKhm. 


77.  Pope  St.  Cletus 


83.  Pope  AnacletoB. 


95.  Second  persecution  of  the  ChriadMn  by 
Domitian. 

St.  John  writes  his  Ooepe!  and  Apoca* 
lypse,  and  is  banished  to  the  isle  of  Paimoe. 

96.  Pope  Evaristus. 


97.  7*tmo/Ay  stoned. 
St.  John  returns  from  exile. 

98.  Christian  assemblies  prohibited  by  Trajan. 

*The  word  Pope  is  used  in  acconlanee 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  usaKe,thouKh  tha 
name  was  not  adopted  by  their  PoiiiiA  tUi 
several  centuries  after. 
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ROUAN  Empikb. 


60 


Eaat. 


Coztoli  subdues  Armenia. 


Tiridates  placed  on  the  tbnme  of  Armenia  by 
Nero. 


6a- 


reigns  9  months,  and  is  put  to  death  hj 
69. : —  q  I  h  o ,  W- 


Judea  subdued  and  Jerusalem  destroyed  by 

Titus. 
Vespasian  conquers  Lycia,  Rhodes,  Thrace, 

Chlicia.  Byzantium  and  Samoe. 
RevoU  ol  the  Farihians. 


70.- 


77.  A 

one 


West. 


61.  Revolt  of  the  Britons  under  queen  Bot^ 
dicea ;  they  burn  London.  The  queen,  de> 
feated  by  Huetoniuay  poiiMns  herself. 

64.  Nero  seta  Hume  on  fire,  and  accuses  tlM 
Chrisiians  of  the  crime. 

—persecutes  the  Christians— iSieneea,  lAh 
ctatiy  and  others  put  to  death. 


•  G  a  1  b  a  , 


« 


(2  months)  defeated  and  Icilled  by 


-Vltelllus,! 


who  is  defeated  by  the  urmy  of 
—  Vespasian,  ^g 


C 


Lt  plague  at  Rome,  10,000  dying  in 


79.- 


-Tltus,»- 
(beneliceni.) 


HeretUaneum   and    Pompeii  destroyed 
by  an  irruption  of  Vesitvius. 
80.  Julius  AgrieoUi,  conqueror  and  governor 
of  BriUiin,  reduces  Wales,  enters  Caledonia. 


8L- 


-Dom  1  tian,f||f 
(  a  cruel  tyrant.) 


86.  Dercebal,  leader  of  the  German  hordes, 
defeats  Domitian,  and  compels  him  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute. 

88.  Capitoline  and  secular  games. 
War  with  Dacia  15  years. 


96.  Domitian  put  to  death  by  Slephantn. 


Nerr  a, 


(well  intentioned  but  enfeebled  by  age.) 


9a- 


-TraJ  an, 


(a  «real  sovereign  anna  warrior.) 
The  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest  exienu 
J.  Severutf  general  in  Britain. 
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197 


12C 


1S2 


3  6 
169 


18C 


The  first    credible   kietorian    among    the 
Chinese. 


The  great  buildings  of  Palmyra.— Temple  qf 

the  Sun  at  Baalbec. 
The  Roman  mosaics. 


Jurisprudence  improved  by  the  publishraenl 
of  Adrian's  perj)etual  code. 

Ptolemy,  ihe  celebraied  Egyptian  astronomer 
and  geographer  —Arridn,  Appian,  Maxi- 
mus,  Lysius  and  Pausanius,  Greek  histo 
rians ;  Lttcian,  a  satirical  writer ;  Hermo- 
genes,  rhetorician  of  Tarsus. 


Tschang  Heng,  the  Chinese  astronomer 

Oalenj  Greek  physician ;  Athzneus,  a  gram- 
marian ;  Diogenes  Laertius^  Greek  histo- 
rian. 


The  e^ueafrian  statue  of  Mareus  Aurelius. 


Ecclesiastical. 


100.  St.  John  dies  at  EphesuSf  at.  91 


107.  Third  persecution  of  the  Christiana  by 

Trajan. 
10?'.  St.  Ignatius  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
Pope  Alexander  I. 


118.  Fourth  persecution  of  the  Christiars  by 
Adrian. 

119.  Pope  Sixtus  I. 


126.  Quadratus,  bishop  of  Athens. 

127.  Pope  Telesphorus. 

130.  Heresy  of  Prodicus,  chief  of  the 
mites. 


1^.  Heresy  of  Marcion,  who  acknowledges 

three  Gods. 
135.  Polycarp  and  Aristidesy  Christian  fathera. 

139.  Pope  Hygenua. 

142.  Pope  Pius  I. 

Heresy  of  Valentine. 


1!30.  Pope  Anicetus. 

Canon  of  Scripture  fixed  fcbout  this  tinae. 

l&l.  Justin  Martyr  publishes  his  apology  for 
the  Christians. 


162.  PopeSoler. 


167.  Polycarp  and  Pionices  martyred  in  i 


171.  Pope  Eleutherus. 
177.  The  Christians  persecuted  at  Lyta 
Theophilus^  Taiian,  and  Montonaa. 


185.  Pope  Victor  1. 
St  IrenMta. 
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A.D. 


102 


114 


KuuAN  Empire. 


East. 


Pliny,  proconsul  in  Biihjnia,  sends  Trajan  his 
fcccoum  ol  the  Christians.— Great  victories 
of  Trajan. 


Trajan's  expcdiUon  against  the  Parihiaxus. 


1 16 1  Seisure  of  Ct«siphon. 

117  Armenia  Major  again  governed  by  its  own 
I     kings  dependent  upon  Rome. 


126 
130 

132 


IGO 


iVext. 


100.  The  Huns  emigrate  westwar  1. 

101.  Trajan  reduces  Oacia. 


115.  Massacre  of  the  Greeks  and  Romani  bv 
the  Jews  of  Gyrene.  ' 


117.- 


-Adrian. 


Nicomedia  and  other  cities  destroyed  bv  an  ton      «.-i,« 
earthquake.  "wwoyea  oy  an    20.  —makes    s    progress   through    nil    the 

1^1.     provinces  -visiw  Br/tain.  builds  there 
a  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Friih.— A 
Adrian  in  Asia  Minor  for  seven  yeare.  ^*^'  '^""'  ^^^  ***®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^«  Danube. 

Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  und^r  the  name  of 

A.!ia  Capuolina,  and  erects  there  a  temple 

to  Jupiter.  ^ 

The  rebcUion  of  the  Jews  crushed  after  a  war 

J*  fi^«  y«a"---The  Jews  banished  from 


139.-—  Antoninus    Pius,  W - 

i$n"J"^?*  ^°^  ^'^  virtues  and  love  oi  peace.) 
140.  I-olliiis  Urbicus  extends  the  Roman  do- 
mmion  in  Britain,  and  erects  a  second  ram- 
part,  called  the  Wall  of  Anioninua. 

and  DadaT  ^""^"^"^  '^^  ^^"^"^  O^rn^^nn, 
14^  —introduces  the  worship  of  gerapis  into 

162.  —stops  the  persecution  of  the  Christiana 


Enuttssy  aent  by  Antoninus  to  China. 


War  with  the  Parthians,  lasts  3  yean. 


I61.-Marcus   A  u  re  li  u  s,  W  (An»^ 
ninus,) 
(I he  stoic  philosopher.) 
ICQ  ^'f^P^  "^  ihe  thundering  legion. 

168.  Plague  over  the  whole  known  world. 

169.  The  Marcomanni  at  war  with  Roma. 


^^eeded'bT^*"*'  ^^"  "  ^^^^^^ 


CommoduB, 


(profligate  ami  cruel ;)  makes  peace 
^_  with  (he  Germans. 

GOTirS  in  Dacia. 
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I'uoGRHss  OF  Society,  etc. 


208 


216 


235 


dl2 


219 
860 


Paptnian.  the  greatest  civil  lawyer  of  axk'A- 
quliy—JtUitts  A/riccmuSf  chronologer. 


Camealla  crrants  the  right  of  Roman  ciiiren- 
ship  to  all  the  provinces,  iliat  thejr  may  be- 
come liable  to  the  taxes,  inheritance*^  dec 


ECCLBSIAATICAL 


i97.  Pope  Zephyrinus. 


202.  Fifth  persecution  of  the  Christians  i 
Severiis.— Tfer/M/Zian,  an  able  defender  ol 
Christianity.— C/em«n«,  of  Alexandria,  and 
Mitiulius  Felix y  C.  F.* 


Ammoniue^  founder  of  a  new  school  of  Pla^ 

tonic  philostiphy  at  Alexandria. 
Dio  CaseiuSf  Greek  historian. 


CeneoriuSf  a  critic  and  grammarian. 


Herodieaty  Greeic  historian. 
Longitmtt  philosopher  and  critio 


217.  Pope  Calixtus  I. 

The  Sepiuagint  found  in  a  c 


228.  Pope  Urban  I. 
234.  Pope  Pontianus. 

235. Anterus. 

Origen,  C.  F. 

Sixin  porsecution  of  the  Christians^  under 
Maximinus,  in  which  Leonida*^  iret<BU»^ 
Victor^  Perpetua,  and  Feiicitae  are  mar- 
tyred. 


244.  Ore^i^ory  ThaumaturguetBDd  Diofuuime 
of  Alexandria,  C.  F. 


250.  Pope  St.  Cornelius. 

Seventh  persecution  of  the  Chriattaiw. 


^  Christian  Father. 
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Roman  Empire. 


169 


East. 
The  SARACENS  defeat  the  Romam. 


223 


212 


PERSIA ;  the  new  klDfdora  begun  br  Artax- 
;  (the  dTnasiy  of  the  Sassasicia). 


Parthia  tributary  to  Persia. 


Qonllan  lefeati  the  Perdans  under  Sapor. 


West. 

189.  The  Capitol  of  Rome  destroyed  by  light* 
ning. 

191.  Rome  nearly  desiroyed  by  fire. 

192.  Commodus  assaseinated  by  Martia  and 
Laelus. 


193.- 


■  Pe  r  tinax, 


put  to  death  by  the  suldiers. 
218. Heliogahalue, 


proclaimed   by  the  Praaionan  guards— 
murtlered  after  a  reign  ol"3  month.*.— The 
empire  bought  by  Didiu9  Julianui,  who 
is  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  senate. 

Septimus  8ev-erus,Q|} 

(eovcma  «rith  vigor.) 
—defeats  nis  comi^etiiors,  Niger  and  Albi- 
nus. 
194.  —besieges  Byzantium. 
202.  — persecutes  the  Christians. 
203  —his  sons  Caracalla  and  Ge  a  go  to  Bri- 
tain, where  6O,U0U  Roman  ircjops  died  of 
plague. 

Tne  wall  of  Scverus  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde  built. 

211.  Severus  dies  at  York,  in  Britain. 

Caracalla  and   Geta.  f|P 

Caracalla  murders  Geta. 

212.  — visits  the  provinces  along  the  Danube. 
—Wars  with  the  Catti  and  Alemanni. 

217.  Caracalla  is  assassinated. 


-  Macrinus, 


(a  monster  of  vice  and  cruelty 


222.-  Alexander  Severus  ,\_ 
(a  beneficent  and  enlightened  prince.) 
The  Romans  agree  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  Goins,  to  prevent  them  from 
molesting  the  empire. 
226.  The  vicioiy  of  Severus  over  the  Persians 
at  Tadmor. 

235.  Severus  murdered  in  a  mutiny  of  the 
army ;  succeeded  by 
M  a  X  i  m  i  n  u  s  , 


who  defeats  the  Dacians  and 


latians. 


23Q.  Maximinus  assassinated  by  his  troops 
near  Aquilea. 


—  Balbinua   and   Gordian, flw  — 
241.  The    FRANKS  first  mentioned  inhis- 

tory  ;  they  invade  Gaul. 

W.  —are  repulsed  at  Moguntiacum. 
Gordian  put  to  death  by 


Philip  ,W(ihe  Arabian,)- 


who  makes  makea  peace  with  Sapor. 
247.  The  secular  games  restored. 


349.- 


-  D  e  c  i  u  s 


persecutes  the  Christians. 
250.  —slain  by  the  Goth:*,  who  invade  ths 
empire  by  croosing  the  Danube. 
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261 


370 


274 


276 
277 


Paooasss  op  Socibty,  bto. 


Plottnut. 

Odin  ia  Scaadinavia. 


289.  Pope  DioDTsius. 


262.   Paul,  bishop  of  Samosaliai  deiiet  tiM 
divinity  of  Jesus  ChriA 


PauluSi  a  Rooiin  poet 


Longiniu  at  the  court  of  Zenobie. 


Rome  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
Lonsinus  die^. 


Porphi/ty,  the  Greek  philosopher  andopposer 

or  Christianity. 
Extraonlinury  tiavtU  expedition  of  the  Thra- 

cian   Franks    ir.    t>)  Mediterranean    and 

Northern  t-jeos. 


2M 


Diocletian's  OrimUalform  of  government-^ 
the  ntonarchy  considered  hereditary— nomi- 
nation of  C»sars  as  co-rulers. 

Diocletian's  batht^  containing  3,000  benches 
of  white  marble,  while  the  walls  were 
adorned  with  painting: 


ECCLBSIASTICAL. 


251.  St  Cvprian,  bishop  of  Carthage.— Mo> 
nasiic  life  originates  about  this  time. 

Dispute  between  the  churdies  of  Room 
and  Africa  about  baptim. 


269.  Pope  Felix  I. 

272.  Ninth  persecution  under  Aarelian. 


274.  Pope  Eutychianes. 

Manes  originates  the  heresy  of  the  Mani- 
chaans— rejects  all  thesacramen«e;  refusec 
allegiaiice  to  temporal  sovereigns,  &c 


283.  PopeCaius. 

The  Jewish  Talmud  and  Targum  coni' 
posed. 

Paul,  the  Theban,  the  first  hermit.-<ReU- 
^ious  ceremonies  multiplied.— Pagan  rites 
imitated  by  the  CliristiaDs. 


286.  ITieraXy  chief  of  the  Hierasians ;  a 
that  Melchizedec  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
denies  the  resurrection. 
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Roman  Empxrb. 


251 


East. 


HUNS  on  Uie  Caspian  Sea. 


251. _. 

purchases  a  peace  witnine  Goths.— Con- 
federacy of  the  Franks  between  the  Rhine 
and  Elbe. 
— a  great  pestilence  prevails  in  the  empire. 


2G3.- 
2&4.- 


.The  Persians  rictorious  in  Asia  Minor. 

259  Persia :— Sapor's    victory    over  the   Roman 
arms. 

260  The  temple  of  Diana  ai  Ephesus  burnt 

261  Sapor,  the  Persian,  takes  Antioch,  Tarsus  and 
Cas 


2M 


Olenatus,  king  of  Palmyra— he  is  succeeded 

by  his  wife. 
Zenobia^  who  reigns  with  the  titles  of 

*  Augusta,'  and  *  Queen  of  the  East.' 


Zenohia  conquers  Egypt,  a  part  of  Armenia, 

and  Asia  Mmor. 
Zenobia  defeated  at  Edessa,  by  Aurelian,  who 

destroys  her  magnificent  capital,  and  carries 

her  to  Rome. 


280 


—is  successful  against  the  Germans  and 

Goths. 
26&-69.  Four  great  piratical  expeditions  of  the 

Goths  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greeu. 
259.  Valerian  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  and 


Period  of  the  30  tyrants. 
The  Persians  penetrate  to  Ravenna. 
264.  Alliance  with  Odenatus. 

267.  Cleodamus  and  Athenius  defeat  the  Goths 
and  Scythians. 

268.  Gallienus  kiUed  at  Milan. 


Claudius   II. 

defeats  an  army  of  320,r 
269.  — dies  at  Sirmium. 


270.- 


The  PoTsuns  lefeai«d  by  ProbuAi 


West. 


-  Gal  1  u  8 


E  m  ilianus  .  ^ 
Valerian. 


?• 


flayed  alive  by  the  Persians. 
-Gallienus.  ' 


loihs. 


A  u  r  e  1  i  a  n  ;  H 
(a  great  warrior.) 


271.  —defeats  the'  Goths  and  Alemanni. 


273   —reduces  Palmyra  after  an  heroic  resist- 
ance, and  takes  queen  Zrnobia  prisoner. 

274.  France,  Spain,  and    Britain  reduced  to 
obedience. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Rome  burnt.— 
Dacia  civen  up  to  the  barbarians. 

275.  Aurelian  killed  near  Byzantium. 
An  interregnum  of  6  months. 


-Tacitus, 


(a  descendant  of  the  historian,) 
reigns  with  wisdom  6  months. 


277.- 


-  P  r  0  b  u  s  ,  1 


(a  warlike  prince.) 
—obtains  several  victories  over  the  barba- 
rians.—The  Franks  permitted  by  Probus  to 
settle  in  Gaul. 
282.  Probus  slain  by  his  soldiers. 


Caru  s 


killed  by  lighinmg. 

CarinuB  and    Nunierianus,^ 

(efleminate  and  cruel.) 
288.  Fingal,  king  of  Morven,  dies. 


-  Diocletian 


sends  ambassadors  to  China. 
"The  Era  of  Diodeiian,"  or  of  "the 
martyrs,"  Aueust  529.  .         ,       . 

287.  Briuiin  usurped  by  Carausius,  who  reigns 
7  years.  The  empire  attacked  by  the  north- 
ern barbarians,  and  several  provinces 
usurped  by  tvrants,- Maxlmianua,  a  col- 
league of  tre  Emperor. 
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290 


aoi 


312 


823 


330 


840 


367 


Prooress  of  Socixty.  Brc. 


The  Oregorian  code. 


Oreforyand  Hermogenety  lawyers;  Blhia^ 
Sj)qrtianu*i9iad  l^m'«cti«,  hiatoriana ;  Tre- 
beimuPoUo. 


EcCLEaiASTlCAL. 


296.  Monk»  in  Spain  and  EgypL 
Pope  Marcellmua 


303.  Tenth  Persecution  of  the  ChrtaUana. 
904.  Anu^iu9^  of  Africa,  C.  P.,  coarertetf 
'rom  idolatry. 


The  pr^bUnian  guard  broken  up  by  Conatao- 


MODERN:  PERIOD    SECOND.— 170  years  — 

306.  Persecution  of  the  Chi latiana  atoppedbr 

Constaniius. 

310.  Po|)e  Eusebiua. 
Arius  excommunicated. 

311.  Pope  Malchiadea. 

314.  Pope  Sylvester  I. 

319.  Tolerauonof  Chriatianity  by  Constantino 
the  GreaL 


Foundation  of  Corutantinople  by  Con-iuntine 
the  Great.— Celebrated  dome  of  St  Sophia  : 
the  splendor  of  the  court  ao  great  that  it 
cost  more  than  the  legions. 

Constantinople  becomea  the  seat  of  art  and 
literature. 


Oaaion,  the  Caledonian  bard,  supposed   to 
hi>T6  flourished  about  thia  time. 


Eutropiua  and  Marcelbnus^  historians ;  Jiowi* 
bUeu9  and  Eunapiua^  Greek  hiaiorian. 


325.  The  Council  of  Nice  (from  June  19th, 
325  to  August  25ih)  consisiins  of  31d  bishops, 
who  condemn  Arianism.  —EuMhius^  bishop 
of  CsBsarea,  C.  P.,  and  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian. —  Lactantius.  Athanasiu9,  Ariutf 
Ephraim  and  Basils  C.  F.,  flouriah  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino. 

336.  Pope  Marcus. 

337.  Pope  Julius. 

Eleventh  persecution.  —  Sainta  invoked, 
the  cro»  reverenced,  and  incense  used  by 
the  Christiana. 


341.  Christianity  propagated  in  EthiopU  bj 
Frumainiius. 

356.  PopePelirll. 

St.  Hilary  and  Gregory  Ncuianzen^  of 
Constantinople,  an  eminent  writer,  C.  F. — 
Eliua  Donatusj  bishop  of  Carthago.— 
CVr  i7,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.— Monastenea  m 
Thebais. 
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291 


301 


Roman  Empire. 


Boat. 


Nartewt  king  of  Persia,  loBes  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, aiMi  Aasyna. 

Alexandria  lalcen  by  Diocletian. 

Hormiadas,  II.,  king  of  Persia,  buUda  Ormut. 


From  Constantine  to  Odaacer. 


Weal. 


291.  The  Franks  make  themselves  masters  of 

Batavia  and  Flanders. 
293.  The  Franks  expelled  from  Batayia. 

296.  Britain  restored  to  the  emperor. 


304.  Diocletian  and  Maximian  resign  the  Em- 
pire to 

Corutantiua  and  Galerttu. 


^ 


325 
323 

333 
331 

33r 

340 
330 
3M 

aGi 


306.— Const ANTiNB  thm  Grbat,  "_ 
(first  Christian  emperor.) 
Ltctnttw,  Maximian^  and  Maxentiua^  his 
three  colleagues. 
Constantine  defeats  the  Franks. 
312.  Maxeniiuft  defeated  and  killed. 
314.  Civil  war  with  Licinius. 
319.  Constantine  favors  and  tolerates  Chns- 
lianiiy.  ,  ^     , 

321.  —appoints  the  observance  of  Sunday. 

322.  —defeats  and  banishes  Licinius,  and  be* 
comes  sole  emperor. 

325.  —abolishes  the  combats  of  gladiators  and 
asBcmblies. 


331.  Constantine  orders  all  the  heathen  tem- 
ples to  be  destroyed. 


The  firat  general  council  at  Nice. 

The  seat  of  government  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople, which  was  solemnly  dedicated  on 
Mayllth,330. 

Great  famine  and  pestilence  in  Syria. 
Revolt  of  Sarmaiian  slaves,  300^  are  dis- 

pcrsed  over  the  empire.  /..,    . 

Death  of  Constantine,  and  the  accession  of  his  three  sons, 

— ^—  Constantius,   Constans,and   Constantine.' 


^- 


ISO  Greek  and  Asiatic  cities  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  ,     ^ 

Hermanric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  founds  an 
extensive  empire. 

Gallus  put  to  death  by  Constantius. 


CoDstamius  dies  at  Tarsns. 

A  diaadvantageotts  peace  with  the  Persians. 


340.  Constantine,  the  younger,  defeated  and 

killed  by  Constans  at  Aquilca. 
350.  Constans  killed  in  Spain  by  Magnentlus. 


357.  Six  German  kings  defeated  by  Julian  at 
Siraaburg. 


361.—  Julian,  the  Apostate, 

—attempts  in  vain  to  rebuild  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem. 
13.  —is  slain  in  a  war  with  the  Persians. 


-Jovian 


EASTERN  EMPIRE 
from  the  lower  Danube  to  the  con* 
Persia. 


364.  Death  of  Jovian,  andH^he  accession  of 
Valentinlan  and  Valens,  under  whom  the 
EMPIRE  is  DIVIDED : 

WESTERN  EMPIRE, 
extending  from  the  Caledonian  ramparia 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas. 
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412 


42& 


PrOORRSS  op  SOCIBTY,  BTO. 


Aurelius  Victor^  author  of  lives  of  calebraied 
Rotnaitt. 


Prudentiua  and  Auaonitu^  Latin  poets; 
Papptu  and  Theon^  of  Alexandria,  mathe- 
maucians. 


daudiant  Latin  poet. 


MaerobitUy  Platonic  philosopher. 


Theododus  establiahea  ptMic  ackocie^  and  at- 
tempii  the  reetoiaiion  of  learning. 


The  ThoadMtan  code  publiehed. 


ECCLXBIASTICAI. 


373.  The  Bible  translated  into  the  Gothic  I«b> 
guage. 


379.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  See  much 

enlarged. 
381.  The  second  general  Council  of  Consiaa- 

tinople. 


394.  Symachus  pleads  in  the  Roman  Senate 

for  Paganism  against  St.  Ambrose. 
386.  Pope  Syriciua. 


392.  St.  Chrysoatom^  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  St.  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan ; 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Martin^  and  St.  AuguatinCy 
*  Chri«iian  Fathers.' 

Jm<ige   ttorship.^Tht   Christian  hier- 
archy begins. 

401.  Pope  Innocent  I. 


412.  Cyri2,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  Isidore  ax^ 
Soeratea^  ecclesiastical  historians ;  Oroaiua. 
a  Spanish  diiiciple  of  St.  Augustine;  ana 
Pela^ua,  a  Briiish  monk,  who  denied  origi- 
nal  9in,  4cc. 

416.  The  Pelagian  hereay  condemned  by  the 
African  bishops. 

417.  Pope  Zosimus. 

418.  Pope  Boniface  I. 

422.  Pope  Celeetlne  I. 


429.  Neatoriua,  bishop  of  ConstanlinopIOf  afr 
knowledges  two  persons  in  Jesus  Christ. 

431.  Third  reneral  Council  at  Ephesus. 

432.  Pope  Sixtus  III. 

St.  Patrick  preaches  the  Oospel  in  Ira- 
land. 
435.  Neatorianiam  prsyalls  in  the  East 


440.  Pope  Leo  L  (tLe  Great). 

443.  The  Maniekaan  booka  burned  at  Roma. 
446.  Flttviaiv,  patriarch  of  Consuintiaopla, 
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X.V. 

3G4 


376 


378 


379 


EAaTKKN  Empirb. 


-Valens. 


«- 


338 


3M 


3K 


414 


«31 
433 

437 


HUNGARY,  (ancient  Pannonia,)  invaded  by 
the  Uuna,  from  whom  ii  is  named.— The 
Cioths  expelled  by  ihe  Huns,  are  allowed  by 
Vaiens  lo  selile  in  Thrace. 

Valens  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Goths  near 
Adrianople. 

Theodosius  the  Great,^} 

a  zealous  supporter  of  Christianuy. 


Theodosius  defeats  Maximus,  the  tyrant  of  the 
weaiem  empire. 


Wkstern  Empirb. 


3M. Valentinian    I.  9 

elected  by  the  Brmy. 
368.  The  Saxons  invade  Britam,  but  are  de- 
feated by  Theodosius. 


375.- 


■  Grati  an 


gains  a  victory  over  the  Germans;  su^ 
ceeds  to  (he  eastern  empire  on  the  death  ol 
Valens;  Maximus  is  proclaimed  emperor. 
— Graiian  killed  at  Lyons. 


379.  The  LOMBARDS  first  leave  Scandina- 
via, and  defeat  the  Vandals. 


383.- 


-Valentinian   II. 


—is  dinposisessed  by  Maximuti,  but  is  re- 
stoied  by  Theodosius;  makes  Treves   his 
capical. 
3S4.  —13  strangled  at  Vienna  by  Arbogastes,  a 
Gaul,  commander  of  the  army. 


■ Theodo  si  us  ^ 


becomes  sole  emperor  of  the  East  and  West. 

Complete  down  fall  of  Paganism. 

Theodosius  defeats   Eugenius,   the   usur  per  of  the  West,  and  Arbogastes,  the  GanL 

Final  division  of  the  empire  be  iween  the  sons  of  Theodosius. 


• Arcadiu 


..*- 


-Theodosius    1 1. ft — 
a  child ;  Athenius,  mimster. 


Regency  of  the  emperor's  sister,  Pulcheria. 


Persian  War. 


Armenia  dirided  between  the  Persians  and 

Romans. 
A  great  part  of  Constantinople  destroyeil  by 

fire. 

Pannonia,  Dalmatiaand  Noricum  gained  fmm 
thie  western  empire. 


401.  Europe  overrun  by  the  VTSIGOTHS. 

4U3.  Alaric  delcaied  by  Siillichu. 

406.  The  Vandals  permitted  lo  settle  in  Spain* 

Gaul,  Sec. 
4IU.  Rome  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Gotha 

under  Alaric. 
412   Beginning  of  the  Vantlal  power  in  Spain. 

413.  Burffundian  kinjrdom  begun  in  Alsace. 

414.  The  Visigoths  plant  themselves  in  Tou- 
louse. 


417.  Tlie  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by 

the  Goths. 
420.   FRANKS :  —  Pharamond,    their 

first  king,  on  the  lower  Rhine. 


-  Ho  nor i  us 


424. —  Valentinian  III-H 

426.  Britain  evacuated  by  the  Romiins. 

427.  Pannonia  recovered  from  the  Huna 
42S.  .fitius,  the  Roman  general,  defeated  by 

the  Franks  anrl  Goths. 

Franks :— Clodinn,  king,  extends  his  con- 
quests 10  the  river  Somme. 

433.  A  1 1  i  1  a  ,  ''  The  scourge  of  God,"  formi 
an  immense  empire  from  China  to  the  At- 
lantic. 

437.  ftius  defeats  the  Goths. 

439.  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  under  G  e  n  s  e  r  i  c  ,  who 
ukes  Carthage  and  plunders  luily. 

441.  The  Roman  territories  invaded  by  the 
Huns,  Persians  and  Saxons. 

445.  Ths  famous  embawy  from  Britam,  •oil- 
citing  aid  against  the  Picts. 
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460 


468 


476 


Proobbss  op  Society,  Brc. 


2iozimut  and  Olympiodonu,  Greek  hteto- 


The  pnnclple  established  that  erory  accused 
person  shall  be  tried  by  hupeert^  or  equals. 


Legislation  of  the  Visisoths  in  Spain-^Eric 
beins  king,  and  founder  of  the  Gothic  mo- 
narcny. 


The  tottering  empire  of  the  west  was  finally 
overthrown  by  Odoaccr's  sack  of  Rome,  the 

great  event  which  precedes  the  middle  or 
dark  age  a."  The  form  of  the  old 
Roman  government  remained— the  senate, 
the  consuls,  dec.— but  Italy,  ravsged  by  a 
succession  of  wars^  plagues,  famines,  and 
every  form  of  public  tyranny  and  domestic 
slavery,  was  nearly  a  desert. 


Ecclesiastical. 


447.  Exttychn  asserts  the  existence  of  oDiy 
one  nature  in  Jesus  ChrisL 

449.   Ibus,  bishop  of  EdesM ;  and  Eusebiua, 

bishop  of  Dory  leu  m,  deposed. 
4jO.  iSozomtn   and   Theodofet^  ecclesiastical 

historians. 
451.  The  fourth  general  OiuncilatChalcedoo, 

at  which  Euiycheanism  and  Nestoriacism 

are  solemnly  condemned. 


461.  Pope  ITilarius. 
465.  Pope  SimpUcitts. 


Oligarchy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Ooi>- 
stantinuple,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jam* 
salem— all  striving  for  the  supremacy.— 
The  church  now  begins  to  aasume  a  poliift* 
cal  aspect 
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Eastern  Empirb. 


461 


174 


475 


;  Marcian, 


^- 


I  Thncian,  rofuaes  to  pay  the  annual 
tribute  to  the  Uuns. 


-  Leo  I . ,  (the  Thraclan,)  flf 

first  emperor  ever  crowned  by  the  patriarch. 
War  with  the  Gotha. 

Peace  wiih  the  Gotha ;  Theodoric  ia  receired 
from  them  as  a  hosuige. 


Zeno. 


a  turbulent  reign:  debaucSeriea  and  conspi- 
racies, 
nieodoric  becomes  chief  of  the  Ostro^ths, 

and    inTades   the   empire.      He    ravages 

Thxace. 


Western  Empire. 


44a  Franks :— Merovoeus  1st,  Icing  of  the  Me- 
rovingians. 

fiius  defeats  the  Huns. 


451.   The    arrival    of    the    Saxons 
in   Britain,   under  llengist  and  Ilorea, 
462.  The  city  of  VENICE  founded. 
4&6.  Valeniinian  assassinated  by 


-Petronius  Mazimus 


*- 


457.- 


-  ATitusJ 
-Maj  orian . 


458.  Franks  :—Childeric  !.,  conquers 
as  the  Loire  and  takes  Paris. 


4GI.- 


as  lar 


467.- 


SeTerus.9— 
L  t  h  e  n 1 u  s  .  ^^- 


(The  last  three  emperors   slain   by    • 
Ricimer.) 

468-  Spain :— The  Visigoths,  under  Eric,  esta 
blish  their  kingdom. 

472. O  1  y  b  i  u  s  .  W 

Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  seen  at  Constan* 
tlnople. 


473.- 


■  Glycerins.' 


4 


474. Julius   Nepos.  ^ 

475.—  Rdmulus  Auffustulus.  W 
476.  ROME   uken  by  ODOACER,  king  of 
the  Iferulii : 

END  of  the  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 
1223  years  aAer  (he  building  of  Rome;  and 
commencement  of  the  kingdom  cf  Italy  ai- 
der Odoacer. 
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486 
493 

£01 

611 

613 
614 

616 


630 
631 


638 


Proorbss  of  Socibtt.  etc. 


Rise  of  the  J'eudcU  tyatem  in  France^  under 
Clovifl. 


Theodoric    introduces   the    architecture    of 
Greece  to  improve  the  buildings  of  Italy, 


Publication  of  the  Gemara  or  Talmud  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

Burgundian  law*  published,  be!n«:  a  collec- 
tion  of  the  rights  and  customs  of  the  Bur- 
gundians. 

The  Salic  law  established  in  France. 


BoethitUf  the  Roman  poet  and  philosopher. 

Use  of  burning  glass  in  warfare  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Christian  Era  proposed  and  introduced 
by  DionysiuSj  a  monk. 


The  schools  of  Athens  suppressed. 

The  fables  of  Piljmy  translated  into  Persan. 
Chess  introduced  into  Persia  from  India. 

Justinian's  pandects  and  code  of  laws. 


Architecture :  the  church  of  St  Sophia  built 

at  Constantinople. 
ProobtSt  a  laamed  Flatoniit. 


ECCLBSIASTICAL. 


483.  Pope  Felix  UI. 

—excommunicated    by    Acados,  bishop  of 

Consianiinople. 
481.  Christians  persecuted  by  Hunoric,  kiof 

of  the  Vandals. 


492.  Pope  Ge.a8iua  L 

4&}.  The  Roman  Pontiff  asserts  his 

macy. 
496.  Christianity  introduced  into  Franca. 


513.  Christianity  embraced  by  the  Peraraa 
kins,  Carbades. 

514.  Pope  Ilormisdas. 


519.  The  orthodox  bishops  restored  by  Tustin. 

583.  Pope  John  I. 

525.  The  Arian  bishops  deposed. 

526.  Pope  Felix  IV, 

Extreme  Unction  introduced. 


629.  The   Order  of  Benedictine  monks  ut 

siituted  at  Mnnte  Cassino,  near  Naples. 
53ri  Pope  Boniface  II. 


633.  Pope  John  IL 

635.  Pope  Agapetua 

636.  '^   Sylvester  I. 

Separation  of  the  Annemans  from  the  Greek 

cburch. 
638.  Pope  Vigilius. 
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4dO 

4S1 


Eastern  Empire. 


491 


602 
607 


514 


518 


51S- 
665 


5527 


329 


631 

535 


G3r 


An  earthquake,  lasting  40  dajfl,  desrtroys  the 

greater  pan  of  Conatantinopie. 
Zeno  makes  Ttaeodoric  general  and  consul. 


Anaataai  us 


The  Green  and  Blue  factions. 

The  emperor's  persecution  of  the  Catho- 
lics^ and  protection  of  the  Manichsans,  oc- 
casions a  rebellion  headed  by  Viuilianus. 


The  empire  ravaged  and  the  imperial  armj 
destroyed  bv  Carbades,  king  of  Persia. 

Long  walb  built  to  protect  Constantinople 
from  the  Bulgarians. 

A  great  insurrection  in  Constantinople,  10,000 


Constantinople  besieced  by  Vitalianus,  whose 
fleet  is  consumed  by  the  burning  glass  of 
Ptocltis. 

Anastosius  killed  by  lightning. 


-Justin    I. 


a  peasant  of  Daliiiaiia. 
Brilliant  period  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 


-JUSTIKIAN 


ceiebrafed  for  hia  code  of  laws  and  the 

victories  of  his  generals,  Beiisarius 

and  Naraes. 

Beiisarius  defeats  the  Persians  under  Chos- 

roefl. 


—quells  a  conspiracy  in  Constantinople. 

—defeats  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 
— eubdoes  Sicily. 
—lakes  Naples. 

—takes  Rome,  defeats    the   Ostrogroths  in 

Italy. 
— the  Huns  in  Thrace,  and 


Europe,  generally. 


4S1.  FRANCE  :-C  1  o  y  i  s  I .  ,9  founder 
of  tlie  French  monarchy. 


AIM.  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain. 
4S5.    France  .—  Battle    of    Soissont 

gained  by  Clovis. 
ASSf.  Britain  .—The  Saxons  defeated  by  Frinca 

Arthur   and  Ambrosius. 
490  .'—Italy  :— ravaged  by  the  barbarians. 

Britain :— kitisdom  of  Sussex. 
491.  France  :— Clovis  subdues  Thuringia. 


493.  Italy :— c  onquered  by  Tlieo* 
d  o  r  i  c  ,  kiuK  of  the  Ostrogoths.- Odoa< 
cer  put  to  death. 


499.  France :— Clovis  concludes  a  peace  with 

Theodoric  in  Italy. 
BOO.  Burgundy  becomes  his  tributary. 


507. 


— Clovis  defeats  Alaric  near  Poictiers. 


510.  France :— Clovis  makes  Paris  his  capital. 

511.  France  .—Clovis  dies. 


Childeberl   I. 


512.  The  HERULU  settle  in  Thrace. 


516,  The  Christian  Era  adopted. 

517.  Gets  ravages  Illyricum,  Macedon,  Ac 


519.    Britain :— Prince    Arthur    defeated    a1 

Charford  by  Cenlic,  who  begins  the  third 

Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex. 
522.  Spain :— Amalaric,  the  first  Gothic  king, 

who  establishes  his  court  in  Spain— his  caf^* 

tal,  Seville. 


.^530.  Britain :— kingdom  of  Essex. 

531.  Spain  :—TheudiM  succeeds  Amalaric 

532.  Burgundy  conquered  by  Childeber. 


536.  Viti^es,  kins^  of  the  Oslogroths,  surr«» 
ders  his  possessions  in  Gaul  to  the  Fver^ 
king. 

537.  Italy  conquered  by  Beiisarius. 
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661 


565 


580 

681 

586 
668 


696 


PROOaSSS  OP  SOCIBTT,  BTC. 


ECCLB8IA.8TICAL. 


The  manufacture  of  •ilk  introduced   from 
China  by  the  monks. 


Procopiua,  a  Roman  historian—the  last  of  the 
classic  writers. 

The  Saxon  laws ;  the  king's  authority  limit- 
ed by  the  WUtena^emU. 

Three  orders ;  the  noble,  the  free,  and  the 
servile.— Trial  by  ordeaL 


Christianity  mtroduced  among  the  Picis  by 
Columbi. 

The  old  Roman  municipal  system  in  Italy 
overthrown  by  the  invasion  of  the  Lombarcis 
—and  the  feudal  system  establistied. 

Written  Uum  compiled  among  the  nations  of 
German  origin— first  by  the  Visigoths  in 
Spain. 

Semicircular  arches  introduced  In  the  archi- 
tecture of  churchea,  with  much  grotesque 
sculpture. 

The  Latin  language  ceases  to  be  spoken  in 
Italy,  while  it  supersedes  the  Gothic  in 
Spain. 

The  origin  of  Jiefs. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  established  In 
Spam. 

Gregory  of  TourSf  the  father  of  French  his- 
tory. 


Bretwalda,  king  of  England,  converted  to 
Christianity. 

AeathuSy  a  Grecian  historian. 

Gildas.  the  first  British  historian. 

Evagrtaa,  ecclesiastical  historian.— CowsioJo- 
riis^  the  historian  of  Ravenna,  tutor  to 
Theodoric.  ^    . 

The  Saxons,  having  conquered  England,  it 
relapsed,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  state 
of  barbarism,  from  which  it  had  been  par- 
tially raised  by  the  Romans. 


510.  The  MoTtotheliteSy   who  acknowledi[e4 
but  one  will  in  Jesus  Chrisu 


592.  The  Titih  general  Council  at  Coutanti 

nople 
553.  Pope  ^elagius  I. 

057.  The  church  of  St.  Germain  de  Prea,  built 
at  Paris. 


560.  Pope  John  in. 

The  Tritheists  acknowledge  three  Goda, 
and  deny  the  reeurreciion. 


573.  Pope  Benedict  L 

575.  The  first  monastery  founded  In  Bararfa. 
Great  increase  of  miracles, 

573.  Pope  Pelagius  XL 


590.  Pope  Gregory  I-  called  The  Great. 

The  doctrme  of  purgatory  first  taught— 
Mass  introduced. 


598.  St.  Augustine,  first  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, introduces  Christianity  into  Britain. 

604.  Pope  Sabianus,  or  Sdhinian. 

606.  Pope  Boniface  III.  made  supreme  head 
of  the  church  by  Phocas.— The  liUe  of  Uni- 
versal Bishop  assumed. 

The  Waldenses   refuse   submieaion    to 

Roin4> 
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G42 
US 
549 

632 


561 
663 
665 


EA.STBRM  Empire. 


Europe,  oembrally. 


Viiiges  at  Ravenna.  ~  North  Africa,  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia,  annexed  to  the  Eastern 
empire. 

Plague  at  Consiantinople  —  during  three 
roonihs  I'rom  6,0UU  to  10,000  die  daily. 

The  I^mbard*  settle  in  Pannonia.  —  The 
Tiirlcich  monarchy  founded  in  Asia. 

Siege  of  Petra. 


Naraea  defeats  and  kills  Toiila. 
Italy  governed  by  Greek  exarchs. 


A  plasue  extending  over  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  Usiing  nearly  60  years. 


Belisarius  disgraced  by  Justinian. 

"         restored:— he  quells  a  conspiracy. 

'     ■    ~        '         ly 


Great  fire  in  Constantinople 

destroyed. 
Justinian  dies. 


-the  city  nearl; 


574 
576 
676 
8B2 


670- 
6UU 


Justin    II. 1 

Beiisarius  dies  in  prison. 


The  TURKS  first  mentioned  in  histonr. 
They  send  embassies  to  Justin,  and  (orm 
an  alliance. 

Tiberius  associated  with  Justin  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Justin  defeats  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia. 


602 


-Tiberius  TI.^ 


539.  Italy :  War.  famine,  and  pestilence. 

The  City  or  Milan  ravaged  by  the  Goths. 

542.    Britain :— Prince   Arthur  murdered  in 
Cornwall. 


600.  POLAND  a  dukedom— Lech,  its  first 
duke  and  legislator.  His  brother,  Zech, 
first  duke  of  Bohemia. 

The  Greeks    form    settlements  on   the 
Spanish  coast,  from  the  Siraiis  lo  Valencia. 

5o6.  Civil  wars  in  Prance. 

55a  France:— CI  otai  re  I.  ® 

660.  Britain:— the  Saxon  Heptar- 
chy   commences. 

660.  Britain:— the  kingdom  of  Northumbna, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Beniicia  and  Deira. 
— Eihelbcrt,  king  of  Kent,  subdues  most  of 
the  Saxon  kings. 

661.  France :— C  h  a  r  i  b  e  r  t    I .  W 


565.  Europe  ravaged  by  a  pestilence. 

568.  Italy  conquered  by  the  I^mbards,  under 
Alboin.    He  fixes  his  capital  at  Pavia. 

571.  Britain :— Bretwalda  II.,  king  of  Wessex. 

575  "  East  An^ia  formed  into  a  king, 
dom,  and  called  Angle-land,  whence  the  on- 
gin  of  the  name  England. 


Maurice,  the  Cappadocian,  king;  under  his 
ni?a  the  empire  extends  to  ihe  Araxes,and 
almost  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 


The  Avars  flourish  under  Baian— invade  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  spread  over  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Prussia. 


— P  h  o  c  a  8.  ^B  ~~<^  centurion,  elected  king. 
Hie  empire  invad»i  by  the  Persians. 


683.  Spain :— the  Suevi  subdued  by  the  Visi- 
goths. 


France :— C  lotairell. 
686.  Britain :— the  kingdom orMercuifounded. 
Spain :— Recared,  king. 

588.  The  city  of  Paris  destroyed  by  fire. 

589.  Rome  inundated  by  the  Tiber. 

11.  Britain:— Eihelbert,  kins  of  Kent,  game 
the  pre-eminence,  and  becomes  Breiwalda 

Italy:— the  Lombanls,  under  Autharis, 
successful  against  the  Greeks  and  Franks. 
696.  Istria,  Bohemia,  and  Poland  invaded  by 
the  Sclavoijians. 

596.  France  :-Thierry  11.,  king  of  Burguridv. 

597.  Britain :— Christianity  miroduced  by  Sl 
Augustine.  .    «  , 

GOO.  Italy  ravaged  by  the  Sclavonlans. 

07.  Britain :— Supremacy  of  the  Pope  m 
knowledged. 
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Proorbss  op  Socibty,  btc. 


Tho    aristocracy   acquire    great    power    in 

.  Fniiice,  somewhat  restrained  by  the  mayors 
of  the  palace. 

Riles  An\\  superstitions  increase  in  all  Europe. 
— Relics  sousiUi  for,  and  wor9hip|)ed.— £,i7a- 
nies  aJilressed  to  the  Virgin. — The  burning 
of  candies  by  day.— Exorcisms,  6cc. 

Hereditary  Jie/s.— Aristocratic  class. 


S^cundus,  historian  of  the  Lombarda. 
Eihclbert  publishes  the  ^st  code  qf  laws  in 
England. 


CCCLBSIASTICAL. 


COG.  Pope  Boniface  IIL 
0)7.  Pope  Boniface  IV. 

The  Pamheon  at  Rome  dedicated  to  Qod, 

the  Virein,  and  the  Saints. 
GOCi  The  Christians  massacred  by  tho  JewB  tf 

Aotioch. 


618.  Pope  Boniface  V. 


MODERN:  PERIOD  IV.— 178 ycarj. 


Proqrbss  op  Socibtt,  bto. 


Isodorus,  historian  of  Spain,  grammarian  and 
philosopher. 


Islamism,  and  tho  power  of  the  Caliphs  esta- 
blished in  the  East.  In  the  Caliphs  were 
united  the  highest  spiritual  and  regal  autho- 
rity. 


Christianity  introduced  into  China. 

In  England,  some  improvement  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture;  circular  arches  intro- 
duced; churches  built  at  Canterbury,  Glas- 
tonbury, St.  Albans,  Winche.««ter,  &c. 

In  civil  architecture,  lorts  and  castles— Conis- 
boroush  Castle  in  Yorkshire;  Castletown 
in  Derbyshire,  &c. 

University  qf  Cambridge  founded. 


Some  of  the  monasteries  of  Europe  continue 
ti)  be  the  repositories  of  learning  and  the 
o-/«. 

Celbacy  9/  the  clergy  enjoined. 


Ecclesiastical. 


625.  Pope  Honorius  I.    He  had  a  tasta  for 
splendid  cathedrals  and  processions. 
Monks  and  monasteries  increase. 


Africa  and  Asia,  with  the  churchee  of 
Jerusalem^  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  lost  to 
the  Christian  world  by  the  progress  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. 


G40.  Pope  Severinufl. 
610.  Pope  John  IV. 


642.  Pope  Theodonis.    He  assumes  the  title 

of  "  Sovereign  PontilT." 
614.  Pope  Martin  1.    Ue  ordains  celibacy  qf 

the  clergy. 

S<'paraiion    between    the    Greek    and 

Roman  churches. 

654.  Pope  Eugenius. 

657.  Pope  Vitalian.  He  established  the  uJ- 
vers^al  ik^o  of  the  Latin  language  in  tkt 
service  of  the  church. 


672.  Pope  Adeodatue. 
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THE    WORLD'S   PROGRESS. 


Eastern  Empirb. 


610  Ileraclius  takes  Constantinople,  kills  Phocas, 

an-J  makes  himself  king. 
612  MAHOMET  publUhei  hta  Koran, 

Syria  ravagea  by  the  Arabs. 
614  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Persians. 


61S 


Constantinople  taken    and   pillaged   by  the 
Avari. 


Europe,  genera llt. 


601.  Britain :— St,  Paul's  Church  founded  by 
Eihelbert,  king  of  Kent. 


612.  Britain  :~Eihelfrith,  king  of  Nonhum- 
bna,  defeats  the  Britons,  and  destroys  the 
monastery  of  Bangor. 

615.  War  between  Lombardy  and  Ravenna. 

617.  Britain:— Si.  Peter's  (now  WesiriiinHier 
Abbey)  founded  by  Sabert,  king  of  Kent. 
Britain  :—Breiwald    IV. 


— From,  Mahomet  to  Charlemagne. 


[Dark  Ages^  continued. \ 


633 
6i{ 

6% 

Ml 
U2 

W7 

653 

659 
661 


66S 

670 
6-3 


Eastern  Empire,  Asia,  dec. 


The  HEGIRA  ;    or  Mahomet's  Flight   from 

Mecca  to  Medina. 
Era  of  the  Mahometans. 
Ilcraclius  defeats  the  Persians  under  Chos- 


Death  of  Mahomet. 

Abubeker   succeeds  him  as  caliph  of  the 
Saracens. 


Omar,  caliph. 

^*-  takes  Jerusalem,  which  is  held 

by  the  Saracens  463  years. 
Omar     takes    Alexandria,     and    destroys 

another  famous  library. 


Constannine   III 


.*- 


C  onstans   II.  ,^5 

(11  years  of  age.) 

The  Saracens  become  masters  of  Africa  and 
Cyprus. 

The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the 

Colossus. 
Persia  becomes  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the 

Caliphs. 

The  Saracens  obtain  peace  from  Consians,  by 
agreeing  to  pay  him  100,000  crowns  yearly. 

Con^tans  goes  to  Rome,  and  plunders  the 
Treasury. 

Moawiah,  caliph,  makes  Damascus  his  capi- 
tal. 

Constantine    IV.  1W invades  Sicily. 

Grand  Cairo  founded. 

Sie?e  of  ConMantinople  by  the  Saracens, 
whose  fleet  is  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire  of 
Callinicufl.  The  uiliph  compelled  to  pur- 
chase a  peace  of  thirty  years,  by  paying  a 
yearly  tribute. 


Europe,  generally. 


626.  France  :--D  a  g  o  b  e  r  t   I .  W He 

builds  the  church  of  St.  Deny,  me  burial 

place  of  the  French  kings. 
631.  Samo,  a    merchant  of  France,    makes 

himself  king  of  Bohemia. 
6313.  Britain:  — Breiwald    V.;    he    embraces 

Christianity. 


634.  Britain:— BretwaldVL 


038.  France  — C  1  o  v  i  s   II  .^g5  years  old. 
The  kingdom  divided,  Sisebert,  (18  years 
old,)  being  king  of  Ausirasla. 

612.  Britain  :-BretwaId  VII. 

644,  Britain :— The  University  of  Cambridge 
founded  by  Sigeberl,  king  of  E.  Anglia. 

650.   Britain :  ~  Mercia  converted  to   Chris* 
tianity. 

656.  France :— C  I  0  t  a  i  r  e  III.  W 


,  France :— C  h  i  1  d  e  r  i  c   II. 


663.  Lombardy  conquered  by  Grimoald,  duke 
of  Beneventura. 


672.   The  Saracens  driven  from  Spaio,   b| 
Wamba.,  king  of  the  Goths. 
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674 


THB   WORLD'S   PROGRESS. 


[MoiUm :  Period  JV.  178  pears. 


«7 

691 
697 

666 


709 


716 


718 


PEOORB88  OP  Society,  btc. 


Stone  fmilding*  and  gUut  come  into  use  in 

England. 

The  abbey  or  Whitby,  and  the  monastery  of 

Gilling  founded. 
The  Aneto- Saxons  advance  in  civilization 

and  poiccr^  by  the  introduciion  of  Chris- 

tianity. 
In  France,  ihe  Teutonic  langiiaj^e  eupersodes 

the  Liitin. — Naiiunal  assemblies  established, 

though  confined  to  the  ariaiocracy. 


In  Persia,  the  Magian  religion  gives  way  to 

the  Mohammedan. 
Severe  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Spain. 


Julian,  of  Toledo,  historian  and  momlisL 
The  venerable  Bede,  £cc.  historian. 


A  king  iirst  elected  in  Poland. 

Adkelm^  tlie  first  British  writer  in  prose  and 

verse. 
Sclavonian  republic*  in  Bohemia. 


Christianity  greatlv  extended  among  the  Ger- 
man nations  and  other  people  in  the  north 
of  Eur(»pe;  but  almost  exterminated  in 
Africa,  by  the  progress  of  Mohammedan- 
ism 


676.  Pope  Domnus. 

The  popes  become  independent  oftha 

Greek  emperor. 
679.  Pope  Asfiiiho. 
G80   The  sixth  (general  Council  at  Constantinib- 

pic,  called  by  the  emperor  Constaniine,  whc 

prcj^hles. 
6S2.  Pope  Leo  II.    He  osurps  tha  right  of  io- 

vestiiure. 

634.  Pope  Benedict  n. 

635.  "     John  V. 

636.  **     Conon. 
687.      **     Sergiua. 


The  art  qf  making  paper  brought  from  Sa- 

marcand  by  the  Arabs. 
George  Syncellus,  a  Grecian  chronologist 
Glastonbury  Abbey  rebuilt  by  Ina. 


Ecclesiastical. 


701.  Pope  Jolm  v.. 

704.  The  first  province  ziven  to  tha  papa. 

703.  Pope  John  VII. 


708. 
708. 


Sissinius  (20  days). 
Constantino. 


711.  Custom  of  kiaring  the  Pope's  fo^  intti^ 
duced. 


714.  Pope  Gregory  IL 


Leo  (Eastern  Emperor)  attampca  *.o  pro 
cure  the  assassination  of  the  Pope.  ITm 
Romans  defend  him. 
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A.». 

Eastbrn  Empirb,  Asia,  dec. 

EuBOP£,  generally. 

673.  France :— T  h  i  e  r  r  y  1 .  ® 

675.  Spain:— Wamba  gaias  a  naval  victotr 
over  the  Arabs,  who  attempt  to  invade  his 
kingdom. 

680 

The  kingdom  of  Bulfmria  ftmnded. 
Yezid,  caliph  of  iho  Saracens. 

6«3 

6S4 

Moawiah  n.,  caliph. 
Abdaliah,  caliph. 

—          ..Junlinlnn     TT      fW 

682.   Spain:  — Wamba  abdicates  and  tunt 
monk. 

685 

Abdulmeiek,   caliph.     He   discontinues   the 
tribute  to  the  Greek  emperor 

690.  France :— P  epin  d'Heristel  ,flj 
mayor  of  the  Palace  and  duke  of  Auslrasia, 
Qcfeais  Thierry,  and  becomes  king. 

JuAinian  II.  deposed,  and  his  ncse  cut  off  by 
Leonitius,  who  is  also  deposed  by 
Absimerus  Tiberius. 
Armenia  and  the  provinces  between  the  Black 

and  Caspian  Seas  subdued  by  Caliph  Abdul- 

mflfk. 
Carthage  rased,  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa 

completely  subjugated. 

Justinian  U.  restored. 

Syria  recovered,  200,000  Saracens  slain. 

m 

697 
69S 
7D6 

695.       "     — Childebert    II.® 

698.  Poland :— Cracow  founded.— An  elective 
monarchy  established. 

Venice  :— Luc  Anafetto,  first  Doge. 

700.  Britain :— Angl(vSaxon  Octarchy. 

France :— Aquiiaine,  Burgundy  and  Pro- 
vence become  separate  dukedoms. 

706.  Briutin:— Alfred    the    Wise,  in  North- 
umbria. 

709 

Africa  subdued  by  the  Saracens. 

710.   Spain:-Roderic,   king,  ^  (iIm 
la*t  of  the  Goth9.) 

711 

Justinian  put  to  death  by  Philip  Bardanes, 
who  reigns  under  the  name  of  Philippicus. 

711.  France :— D  a  g  o  b  e  r  I    M  .W 

7n 

-.  ■AnABtnainn     TT    f^ 

714 

Theodosius    III.  4v pn>. 

claimed  by  the  revolted  army  oiAxiastasius. 

713.  Spain     conquered    by     tha 
Saracens    under  Muca.    By  the  mar- 
riage of  Abdallah,  the  Moor,  with  the  widow 
of  the  Gothic  king,  the  two  nauoos  ara 
united  in  interesL 

714.  France  :-Cbarle8  Martel,  duke  of  Au» 
trasia. 

716 

— -  L  e  o  I II . ,  (the  Isaurian,)  9 son 

of  a  shoemaker. 

715.  France:-Childeric    11.  W 

716.  Britain  :-Eihelbald,  king  of  Mercio. 

7ia  Spain  :-Pelagiu8  founds  the  kingdom  tt 
Asturias. 
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THE   world's   progress. 


[Modern:  Period  /r.— 178  fears. 


731 
735 
740 

742 

748 


757 
7GU 


783 


785 


788 
793 


7M 


PKoaiiBsa  OF  Society,  etc. 


Increasing 
power, 

spiritual 
and 

temporal 
of  tUe 
Popes. 


Dark 

period 

of 

European 

kceraiure. 


Winifred^  an  Anglo-Saxon,  preaches  the  gos 
pel  to  the  Prisons. 

The  venerable  Bede  dies— a  grammarian,  phi - 
losopiicr,  liistorian,  and  theolocian. 

The  Abasoidae,  caliphs  of  the  htracens,  en- 
courage learning. 

Predegture^  a  French  historian. 

Virgiliits,  a  priest,  is  condemned  as  a  heretic, 
for  believing  in  the  existence  of  aniipodea 


An  organ  sent  hj  Constantine  to  France. 

John  of  Darnascusy  a  founder  of  the  scholas- 
tic pnilosophy. 

Fredegaire  continues  the  history  of  Gregory 
of  Tours. 

The  schools  of  Bagdad,  Cufa,  Alexandria, 
Fez,  and  Cordova,  promoted  by  the  Abas- 
iiidae  caliphs. 


Ignorance,  profligacy,  and  misery,  character- 
ized the  age  preceding  Charlemagne. 


The  iirst  palm-tree  planted  in  Spain. 

Golden  period  of  leaminz  in  Arabia,  under  the 
caliph  Ilarounal  Rascliid. 


Pleadings  in  courts  of  justice  first  practised. 
Foundation  of  schools    in  monasteries   and 

cathedrals,  by  (Charlemagne. 
The  Gregorian  cliant. 
The  Synod  of  FrankforU 
George,  the  monk. 


Ecclesiastical. 


726.  Image  worship  being  forbidden  by  Um 
emperor  Leo,  causes  great  disturbance. 

727.  Peler's  jtenct  first  collecied  in  England. 

728.  Leo  orders  the  pope  to  be  seized. 

73U.  Gregory  excommunicates  the  emperor. 

The  Iconoclaata.  or  image  breaken. 
731.  Pope  Gregory  in. 


736.  The  images  throughout  the  empire  d»> 
siroyed  by  order  of  the  emperor. 
Monks  persecuted. 
741.  Pope  Zachary 


753.  The  Pope  dethrones  Childeric,  king  of 

France,  by  a  papal  decree. 
752.  Pope  Stephen  III.  at  war  with  the  f^m* 

bards,  assisted  by  Pepin. 


754.  —he  journeys  to  Pepin  to  implore  his 
protection. 

755.  Commencement  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  under  the  auspices 
of  Pepin,  who  bestows  on  Stephen  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna. 

757.  Pope  Paul  I. 


763. Stephen  IV. 

7G9.  Council  of  the  LateraiL 

770.  The  Easitcm  monasteries  dissolved  by  the 
emiKjror. 

772.  Pope  Adrian  I.,  on  whom  the  Ecclesias- 
tical state  is  conferred  by  Charlemagne. 


779.  Imposition  of  Tithes  enforced  by  Char- 
lemagne, for  tne  support  of  the  clergj, 
churches,  schools,  ana  the  poor. 

785.  Forcible  conversion  of  the  Saxons  bj 
Charlemagne. 


787.  The  seventh  general  Council  at  Nice,  m 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Iconoclasts  was 
condemned. 


791.  Pope  Leo  IIL  sends  to  CharlemagBd  for 
confirmation. 

Masses  said/or  money. 
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78 


741 
746 


EAflTBBN  Ekpirb,  Asia,  Ac 


Tbe  Arabs  invest  Coiuiantinople  bv  land  with 
120,000  men,  and  by  sea  with  1800  ships. 
The  city  is  saved  by  the  Greek  lire— the 
Amb  fleet  being  ahnoet  entirely  destroyed. 

Leo  confiscates  Calabria  and  Sicily. 

The  Greek  poasosnons  in  Italy  are  lost  in  eaa- 
sequence  of  the  edict  forbidding  image  wor- 
ship. 


m 

766 


774 
776 


TBI 
785 
786 

3SB 
7S8 


Constantino  V.  (CopronymuB). 

be  Arabs  defeated  by  Conatantj 
Cyprtu,  and  Aniioch  captured. 


Hie  Arabs  defeated  by  Conatantine.—- Rhodes, 
-  '  "    ioch 


Almanxor,  caliph;  builds  Bagdad  and  makes 

it  his  capital. 
Asia  Minor  ravaged  by  the  Turks. 


Great  victory  over  the  Bulgarians. 
^Lao    IT.® 


Constantine  VI.  (Forphyrogenelus).f|f 
Irene  (Queen  mother)  restores  image  worship. 
The  empire  is  invaded  bv    Haroun    al 

Raschid,    caliph  or  Bagdad. 
Constantine  imprisons  his  mother,  Irene,  for 

her  cruelty. 


Irene  ® pats  him  to  death, 

and  assumes  the  sole  power, 
—proposes  to  marry  Charlemagne 
—IS  dethroned  by  Nicephorus. 
The  Sacaoens  ravage  Thrace. 


Edropb,  generally. 


725.  France  .-—Charles  Mariel  crosses  tht 
Rhine,  and  subdues  Bavaris. 

727.  Britain :— Ina,  king  of  Wessez,  begins  tte 
tax  called  Peter's  pence,  to  support  a  col- 
lege at  Rome. 


732.  France :— Charles  Martel  gains  a  great 
victory  over  the  Saracens  near  Tours. 

740.  Spoletto  taken  by  the  Normans,  but  re> 
covered  by  the  Pope. 

742.  Fiance:— C  h  i  1  d  e  r  i  c    III.  ® 


732.   France :— End  of  the  Merovingian   line 
of   French  kings. 


-Pepin   Ic   Bref,l 


first  of  the  Carioviiigian  line. 
753.  Pepin  le  Bref  aids  the  Pope  with  a  laiiga 
army  against  the  Lombards. 
Italy :— Ravenna  a  dukedom. 


766.  Spain :— Separated  from  the  Caliphate  : 
Abderhama. 


761.  Spain  :—Proila,  grandson  of  Pelagius, 
builds  Oviedo,  and  makes  it  the  seat  of  his 
kingdom. 

768.  France:— CHARLEMAGNE, or  Charles 
the  Great,  reigns  with  his  brother,  Carlo- 
man,  until  771 . 

774.    Charlemagne    Invades    Italy;    defeats 

Didier,  king  of  Lombardy,   and  annexes 

Italy  to  his  empire. 

End    of    the    Lombard    king- 

^om.  .  , 

778.  A  part  of  Charlemagne's  army  defeated 

at  Roncesvalles.  _     ,.  , 

779  Charlemagne  conquers  Navarre,  Sardinia, 

and  the  ^xons. 

Charlemagne  conquers  the  Avari. 
— auempis  to  unite  the  Rhine  and  tha 
Danube. 

787.  Britain :— First  recorded  invasion  of  Iha 
Danes:— The  Sea  Kings  and  Viking*. 


794.  Charlemagne  extirpates  the  Huns. 
Sweden  conquered  by  Iva  Viafam^ 
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TUE   world's   progress. 


PERIOD.  y.—The  Middle  J^m.— 200  tfean 


A.D.       Prosrcss  of  Sogiitt. 


OX) 


601 


8M 


813 


Agricultwn  and  horticul- 
ture eTtMxinged  hj  Charle- 
magne; boin  flourish  in 
Spain  under  ihe  caliphs, 

Oold  minet  worked  in  Spain. 

Paul  Warefredu9  (Diaconus) 
ihe  histonan. 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  courting 
his  alliance,  presenta  Charle- 
mao;ne  wiih  u  striking  dock. 
Tins  clock  was  adorned  with 
automaton  figures,  which 
moved  and  played  on  va- 
rious musical  instruments. 

Fine  Arabian  breed  of  horaet 
introduced  into  Spain. 

Aleuin^  of  York,  a  pupil  of 
Bede,  forms  schools  at  Tours 
—patronized  by  Charle- 
magne. 

Transient  revival  of  learning 
under  Charlemagne. 

Eginhard,  histonan,  secre- 
tary to  Charlernaj^ne. 

The  reign  of  Mamun  (caliph) 
is  regarded  as  the  Augustine 
age  of  Arabian  literature. 


St  Mark's  Church  at  Venice 

built. 
Turpin,  archbishop,  to  whom 

is    aiiribuicd    ine    famous 

<'  De  Vita  CaroU  Magni  et 

Rolandi." 


ECCLBSIASTICAL. 


600.  The  Pope  weparatea from 
the  Eastern  Empire,  and 
becomes  supreme  Bishtm  of 
the  Western. 


Charlemagne  reforms  the 
church. 


Many  bishoprics  founded. 
— G  real  increase  of  monastic 
institutions. 


813.    Insurrection    at    Rome 
against  the  pope. 


816.  Pope  Stephen  V. 

817.  *'     Paschal  L 

The  College  of  Cardinals 
founded. 


824.  Pope  Eugenius  11. 

Christianity  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

827.  Pope  Valentine. 

a«.     "     Gregory  IV. 

Missionaries   sent    from 
France  to  Sweden. 

831.  Paschasius  Iladbertus,  a 
monk  of  Corbcy,  father  of 
the  doctrine  of  iransub- 
Btantiaiion.  This  doctrine 
disowned  by  the  English 
Church. 

Ratramus  and  Scotus  Eri- 
genoj  theologians,  holding 
mucli  the  same  opinions  as 
Luther. 


806.  Charlemagne  dl* 
vides  the  empire  be* 
tweon  his  three  sons. 

808.  First  descent  of  the  NOR 
MANS  upon  France. 


813.    Charlemagne  dies,  Jan. 


NbW  WBaTBRN  EXPISB. 


600.  NEW  EMPIRE  of  iha 
WEST  founded  by  Charle- 
rnagne,  who  is  crowned  at 
Rome,  by  the  pope,  king  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 


802.  Charlemagne  receives  an 
embaiMy  from  Nicephorus, 
and  from  Haroun  al  Raa> 
chid. 


814.  L  o  u  i  8  1 . 

(Debonaire)  an    ingluriout 

and  turbulent  reign. 
817.  Louis  divides  the  empire 

between  his  three  sons. 
820.  Invasion  of  the  Normana. 


833.  I..othaire,  a  fourth  son  of 
Louis,  associated  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 


840.  — Lothalre. 

841.  —-defeated  by  his  bixnHers, 
Louis  and  Charles,  iu  the 
battle  of  Fymtenoy. 

Division  of  the  empire. 

France:— Charles  I.fif 
(Um  Bald). 


Oer.:— Louie    I. 
—— — eumamed   the 


Iialv:— Lothaire  H 
wiih  imperial  dignity. 

The  Normans  plunder 
Rouen,  and  advance  lo  Paris. 
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802 


EASTSiuf  Bmpirs. 


I  — N icephoruB  .flf — 

SiU  The    Saracens    ravage    Asia 

Minor,  capture  Cyprus,  and 

compel  Nicephorua  to  pay  a 

tribute. 


811 


813 


816 


621 


829 


642 


—  Michael   I-W 

(Caropaltes);    at  war  with 
the  BulgarL 

Leo  V.flJ <ihe 

Armenian). 


E^arthquakes,  famine,  fire,  Ac. 
ravage  the  empire. 


—Michael   1 1 .  W 

(Balboflor  the  Stammerer). 
Constantinople  bwieged  by 
the  Saracens.  The  Bulga- 
rians Faise  the  siege.  Tlie 
Saracens  obtain  possession 
of  Crete,  and  name  it  Can- 
dia. 

— ^T heophilus.  ^g — 


-Michael  III.  W — 
(the  Drunkard). 


Emolamd. 


813.  Egbert,  king  of  W( 
defeats  the  Britons. 


27.  The  seven  king- 
doms of  the  Hep- 
tarchy united  by  Eg- 
bert, King  of  Wessex, 
under  the  name  of  ENG- 
LAND, or  the  Land  of  the 
Angles. 

Egbert.  ® 

Invasion  of  the  Danes. 

a  weak  prince. 

Scotland :-— Kenneth,  king 
of  the  Scots,  defeats  and  ex- 
tirpates the  Picis.  and  be- 
comes sole  monarch. 

The  Danes  return,  and 
ravaire  the  country  unmo- 
lesied,  and  bum  the  city  of 
London. 

Ethelwolf  makes  a  pUgrl^ 
mage  to  Rome. 


Tub  W01U.D,  elsewhere 


SOI.  DENMARK  becom*    a 
kingdom  under  Goiricut 


8ia  Al  Mamun  (caliph)  a  p»> 
tron  of  learning. 

820.  First  dismemberment  of 
the  Arabian  monarchy.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Taherites 
founded  at  Khorassan. 

826.  The  Danish  prince.  Ha- 
rold, is  baptized  at  IngeU 
heim. 


833.  Motnssim,  caliph.  Ha 
builds  Saumora,  which  ha 
makes  the  seat  ;f  govenv 
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872 


The  ariatocratie  Feudal  sys- 
tem in  b!1  its  power.  Here- 
ditary nobility,  which,  with 
the  clergy,  was  ihe  domi- 
nani  order  in  ihe  state. 

The  barons  independent  or 
the  king.  Gradual  intro- 
duction of  the  Ronuxn  and 
common  law. 


First  inciosure  qf  lands  at 
Spalding,  where  Richard  de 
Rule*  does  much  lo  improve 
agriculiure. 


Clocks  brought  to  Constanti- 
Dople  from  Venice. 


rhe  Faroe  Isles,  and  Iceland 
discovered  in  this  century. 


Ecclesiastical. 


811.  Pone  Sergius  III.  (Bucca 
Porci). 

Ignatiiis,     patriarch    of 
Constaniinople. 

Peruecuiion  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Spain. 
817.  Pope  Leo  IV. 

830.  Christianity  propagated 
by  Au.schariuB  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

855.  Pope  Benedict  III. 


8j3.  Pope  Nicholas  I. 

First  coronation  of  a  pope. 

859.  Eulogius,  archbishop  ol 
Cordova,  martyred. 

860.  The  schism  of  the  Greeks 
begins. 


864.  The  Bible  translated  into 
Slavonian 

367.  Pupe  Adrian  II. 

Sih  Council  at  Constan« 
tinople  — Phoiius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  deposed. 

872.  Pope  John  VIII. 


8d2.  Pope  Martin  n. 
881.     "     Adrian  IIL 

835.     «     Stephen  VI. 


Framgb,  Spaim,  Gs&many. 


855.  Lothario  retiree  to  a  mo- 
nastery and  dies. 

New  division  of  the  em- 
pire at  Meneo. 

856. Germ. :— Louis  II. H 

has  Italy  with  the   lui- 

perial  di<rniiv. 

— esiablislies  his  court  at 

Pavia. 
85S.  France  invaded  by  Louis 

the  German,  who  is  finally 

compelled  to  retire. 


368.    Lorraine    annexed 
.  France. 


877.  Fr.  .-Louis  11.^— 
(the  Stammerer). 

879. L  o  u  i  s  1 1 1 .  and 

Ci;  r  1  c  m  a n  flj 

roign  jomily. 

884.  France  :— C  h  a  r  1  c  a^f 
the  Fat,  an  usvrper. 
>5.    Pans    besieged    by    the 
Normans;  ^[aiurnily  defend- 
ed hy  archbishop  Goslin. 

886.  Charles  makes  a  di.sgrace- 
ful  peace  with  the  Normans. 

887.  Germany : — A  mold, 

empcror,^^— — <the  im- 
perial dignity  transferred 
from  France  to  Germany). 


L  France :— E  n  d  a  t  wr— 
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W4 


tfl 


B67 


885 


CA.STERN  Empire. 


Derline  of  the  Caliphate  be 
gma.— Jews  an-.l  Chnsiinn'* 
peraecuie<l.~Frequeni  wars 
between  lUe  Greeiuoiid  Sa- 
racens. 


Basil    I.W~ 

(the    Macedonian;,    defeats 
the  Saracens. 


Crete  and  the  Siciliet  reco- 
vered  from  the  Arubd. 


Ba«il  commences  the  Mace- 
donian dynasty. 
Publication  of  the  Basilica. 


Leo    VI.  B- 

(ihe  philosopher 


849.  Alfred  the  Great,  bom. 


ijSj2.    Ethelwolf   defeats     the 
Danes  in  the  Isle  of  Thanei. 


837.  Elbe  lb  a  Id  and  Ethel- 

bert  ^9— rei|n  jointly  ;— 
increase  the  influence  of  the 
clergy. 


866.  -E  t  h  e  1  r  e  d  .^ 

8C7.  The  Danes  conquer  Nor- 
thumberland. 


872.  Alfrbd  the  Grbat^ 
defeats  the  Danes. 


879.  Alfred  abandoned  by  his 
subjects,  retires  to  the  Mt  of 
Athelney,  bat  soon  draws 
together  hia  friends  and  con- 
quers the  Danes. 


Thk  Would,  cl.-ewhere. 


845.  The  Normans  plunder 
llnnibui-v,  and  peiieiraie  into 
Gerrnaiiv. 

846.  The  Saracens  destroy  the 
Venetian  fleet,  and  besiege 
Rome. 

849.  —defeated  by  the  Pupe'a 
allies. 

8G1.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  ra- 
vaged by  the  Saracens. 


856.  The   coasts  of    Holland 
plundered  by  the  Normana. 


860.  Gorm  the  Elder,  (descend- 
ed from  Odin.)  unites  Jut- 
land and  the  Danish  Isles, 
and  becomes  king  of  Den- 
mark. 

861.  Iceland  discovered  by  the 
Normans. 

862.  RUSSIA:  — Ruric,  first 
grand  Prmce,  builds  tlie  city 
of  I^oda. 

i8.  Eerypt  throws  oflT  its  de* 
j)endence  on  tlie  caliphs,  un* 
dcr  Ahmed. 

874.  Iceland,  a  republic,  found- 
ed by  the  Normans. 

875.  NORWAY  :  —  Harold 
Harfrage,  first  king. 


666.  The  Scythians  seise  Ci» 
atia. 


89.  Hungar^r :  —  Arpad  layi 
the  foundation  of  the  Itinf* 
dom. 
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Ecclesiastical. 

France.  (iBiiMANV,  Ac 

890 

Oxford     UnivcTsily     foun.l 

^ 

830.  Arnold,  emperor  of  Gar- 

cJ  — AlfrcU  ihe  Great  c^ih- 

891.  Pope  Formosus. 

many,  takes  Rome. 

blishes    A   regular    militia 
ami  nary,  ami  ihc  moiie  ol 

896.      "      Boniface  VI. 

»*     Stephen  VII. 

trial  byjuni ;  insiiiuieV«iV« 
anJ     ftuirkela.  —  Johannes 

808.     "     John  IX. 

898.Fr.:-Charle8in.W 

Veneration  for  sainta  and 

Scottu  Erigenu^  a  learned 

a  passion  for  relics  prevail. 

(the  Simple). 

philosophical  wriier. 

899.  Ger.:-Louis   II 1. 9 

KIO 

England   divided  into    eoun- 

900.  Pope  Benedict  IV. 

Invasion  of  the  Huagaf 

ties,  hundredth  and  tithinga. 

rians. 

The    county    cuuria,    held 

Contests  between  the  no- 

monthly, become  the  great 

903.     «     Leo  V. 

bles  and  bishops 

aatcguartl  of  the  civil  rights 
of  Englishmen. 

Hired  troops  substituted  for 
the  feudal. 

905.     "     Sergiufl  III. 

912.  The  Normans  in  France 

912.  France  .—R  o  b  e  r  t ,  duke 

embrace  Chrisuanity. 

of  Normandy. 

The      Normans,     undet 
R  0  1 1  0  ,    establish    them- 
selves in  Normandy. 

914.  Pope  John  X. 

Ger.:— Conrad  l.^S 
— — <ihe    empire    becomes 
elective). 

915 

The    University    qf    Cam- 
bridge  founded. 

919  Ger.:-Henry  I-S— 

(the  Fowler),  fi<«t    ol   tha 

Saxon  line. 

921.  The  Bohemians  embrace 

921.    France :— Robert  L  de- 

feated   and    killed   by    hia 

The  Anglo-Sixon   monarchy 

brother  at  Soi«sons. 

rised  into  importance. 

923.  France :— Rudolph  elect- 
ed duke. 

Italy:  — Hugo,  count  of 
Provence,  oppresses  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  call  to  their  aid 
Berenger. 

929 

928.  Pope  Leo  VI 

929.  "     Stephen  Vin. 
Eudes,  monk  of  Cluni. 

931.  Pope  John  XI. 

Mere  children  elevated  to 
the  highest   offices   in   the 

France  -.—Civil  wars. 
929.        "       -Charles  diea  a 
prisoner  at  Peronne. 

933 

Println?  invented  among  the 

church. 

Chinese  0) 

936.  Ger.  :-0  I  h  o    I  .»— 
(the  Great). 

936.  Pope  Leo  Vn. 

939 

Cordova,  in  Spain,  becomes 
the  seat  of  Arab  learning, 

939.     «     Stephen  IX. 

Fr.:-Loni8   IV.® 

science,  industry,  and  com- 

(the Stranger). 

merce.  Its  celebrated  schools 

of  geometry .aainmomy,  che- 

mistry and  medicine,  toge- 
ther with  its  equally  cele- 

brated  poets   and   philoso 

phers,    render    it    famous 

throughout  the  world. 

Luitprand,  the  historian. 

MO 

Mints  established  in  Kent  or 

940.  Burgundy,  a  fiaf  Of  tk« 

Wessez. 

913.  Pope  Martin  HI. 

empire. 
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890  Southern  Italj  subject  to  the 
Greek  empire. 
War  with  the  Bulgarians, 
Lombarria,  and  Saracens— 
the  latter  take  the  iaUiDd  of 
Samoa 


IM  Russian  expedition  uncfer 
Oleg,  against  Cunstaniino- 
ple. 

WO -Constantine    VII. ^ 
associates  his  four  sons,  so 
that  there  are  fire  emperors. 


917 
919 


M2 

M6 


Eastsum  Expirb. 


Confltantinopla  besieged  by  the 
Bulgarians. 

Romanus,  general  of  the  fleet, 
usurps  the  empire,  with  his 
three  sons,  Christopher,  Ste- 
phen, and 

-Constantine  VIII.^- 


Romanus  gains  a  naral  victory 
over  the  Russians,  who,  led 
by  Igor,  enter  the  Black 
Sea  with  lO/MX)  ships  or  ca- 


Naples  annexed  to  the  empire. 

The  empress  Helen  usurps  the 
throne. 


England. 


391.  Invasion  of  the  Danes. 
The  first  land  tax. 


901.  E  d  w  a  r  d' 

(the  Elder),  the  first  who 
takes  the  title  of  *^  Rex  An- 
glorura." 

War  with  the  Danes. 


934.  — AthaUtan.  W— 


^- 


934.  —by  the  rictory  of  Bru- 
nanbureh,  he  becomes  king 
of  all  Britain. 


940.  — E  d  m  u  n  d  I  .^ 
brother  of  Athelstan. 


The  World,  elsewhere. 


900.  Scotland:  — Constantine 

in. 

901 .  Italy :— The  republics 
of  Venice  antl  Genoa 
founded. 


906.  The  race  of  Fatimites  in 
E?ypi. 

910.  Spain :— Kingdom  of  Leon 
founded  by  Garcia. 

912.  Spain :— Abderrahman  HI. 
the  greatest  Arab  prince  of 
Spain— builds  the  splendid 
ciiy  and  palace  of  Zehra. 

914.  Spain  :— Ordognoll.,  king 
of  Oviedo,  makes  Leon  liis 
capital. 

Commencement   of    the 
heroic  age  in  Spain. 


921.  Poland  :-Lesko  IV. 
"       — Zemormysl. 

923.   Spain:— Fniela,  king  of 

Leon. 
9M.        "     — Alphonso  IV. 
927.       **     — Ramiro  II. 


930.  Denmark  .-—Harold  VL, 
firs-  Christian  king. 

932.  \rnolf  of  Bavaria,  de- 
feate.l  near  Verona. 

933.  Norway :— Eric,  king— 
his  cruelty  leads  the  people 
to  revolt. 


MO.  Spain :— Ramiro,  king  of 
Leon,  defeats  (he  Moors,  aa- 
der  Abilerrahman,  inthe  bal* 
tleof  Simaacus. 
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Ml 


96] 


978 


961 


Th«  mercantile  character 
raised  by  a  law  of  Athelstan, 
that  a  merchant  who  made 
three  rovages  over  the  high 
■eas  wiin  a  ship  and  cargo 
of  hia  own,  ahould  enjoy  the 
rank  and  privilegea  of  a 
thane. 

The  figure$  of  ctrithmetic 
brought  into  Europe  bf  the 
Saracens. 

Silver  minea  in  the  Hartz 
llouniaina. 

Manufactories  of  linena  and 
wonileru  in  Flander»y  which 
becomes  the  seat  of  western 
commerce. 


Cftber^  AraUao  astronomer. 
Suidasj  grammarian  and  lexi- 
cographer. 
Rhaxet^  Arabian  physician. 


The  Saxonjket,  consisting  of 
860  sail,  in  three  squadrons, 
makes  the  circuit  of  the 
island,  under  the  command 
of  king  Edgar. 


Abbo,  monk  and  astronomer. 


Albirunius,  Arabian  geogra- 
pher. 

Greenland  diacorered  by  the 
Norwegians. 

Aitnoin^  historian. 


Dublin  much  frequented  for 
trade,  also  many  places  on 
die  Baltic. 


ECCLBSIASTICAL. 


Framcb,  Gbrmant,  &C. 


94&  Pope  Agapetos  IL 


966.  Baptism  of  Olga,  and  con 
version  of  Russia  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

956.  Pope  John  XII. 

Quarrel  with  the  emper- 
on  respecting  investiture. 

959.  St.  Dunstan,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  attempts  to 
reform  the  church— enforc- 
ing clerical  celibacy. 

The    influence    of     the 
monks  greatly  incrnased. 

963.  Pope  1^0  VIU.  elected  by 
Roman  citizens. 


964.  Benedict  V.  elected  by  a 

council. 
9G6.  JohnXIIL 
Poland  receives   Christianity 

under  Miecislus. 


972.  Pope  Benedict  VI. 

973.  Boniface  VIL :  deposed 
and  banished  for  his  crimes. 

974.  DomnusII. 

975.  Benedict  Vn. 


9S4.  Pope  John  XIV. 
996.     »♦     John  XV. 


9d9.  Christianity  propagated 
in  RusaU  by  Waldimir— 
they  hold  to  the  Greek 
church. 


960.  Germany :— Bohemia  bo> 
comes  tributary  to  Oiho. 

953.  The  Hungarians  sub- 
dued. 

9».  Fr.:--Lothaiie  l.^g 
—confers  iho  O^jkedoms  of 
Bursundy  and  Aqvitaine  od 
Ilugii  the  Great. 

957.  Germany :— Otho  defeBta 
the  Slavonians  in  Saxony. 


964.  Italy  united  to  the  empirs 
of  Germany. 

Tuscany  becomes  a  duke- 
dom. 


973.  Ger. :— O  t  h  o  1 1. 9 
subdues  the  Boliemians. 


979.  Otho  at  war  with  Lo 
thaire. 

963.  — O  t  h  o    III. ,  W— 
(3  years  of  ase). 


996.  Fr.:-Loui8   V.,f 
("the  Slothful,")  lastoTtha 
Carlovingian  race. 

999. Ft.:  Hugh  Capet 
"-foufKler  of  the  thir 
Oapelian  Une   of   FreDcli 
kings. 
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963 


0C7 
969 


975 


980 


Eastern  Empirb. 


CoMtantine  III.  retires  into  a 
cloister. 


— R omanus  II  , 
poisoned  by  his  wife, 
phano. 


!,T5ie« 


«- 


— Nicephorut  II.  W— 


—he  recorers  Cyprus  and  An- 
tioch  rrom  the  Saracens. 

—Is  murdered  by 

-^ohn  Zimisces.9 — 


Basil  and  Constantine 


Apulia  and  Calabria  recover- 
ed and  united  to  the  empire. 


ENGLAMn,  &.C. 


946.- 


-Eldred 


4 


governed  by  Diiusian,  abbot 
of  Glastonbury. 
952.    Scotland :  —  Malcolm  I., 
king. 


955.  Scotland  :—Indulf,  king. 


«- 


955.  E  d  w  y 

insulted  by  Dunslan*  and 
deposed- his  queen,  Elgiva, 
put  to  death. 


959.- 


-Edgar' 


marriefi   the    beautiful    El- 
frida,  after  the  violent  death 
of  Athelwold,  her  lover. 
960.  Scotland:— Duff,  kinjj. 

Wolves  exDelled  from 
England  ami  Wales,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  reward  being 
offered  for  the  purpose  by 
the  king. 

Violent  dioputes  between 
the  monks  andllie  clergy. 


975.  E  d  w  a  r  d 

(the  martyr),  muniered  by 
his  stepmother,  Elfrida. 


97S. —E their ed  II.,flf~ 
("  the  Unready.")— Dunsian 
still  mJni«ier.--The  people 
become  discontented. 


981).   Danish  invasion,  under 
Sweyn. 

The  king  purchases  their 
retreau 


Th£  World,  elsewhere. 


950.  Spain :— Ordono  IH,  Idng 
of  Leon. 


966.  Spain  :—Sancho  I.,  kinf 
of  Leon. 


958.  Italy :-  War  between  thi 
Normans  and  Saracens. 


961.  Candia  recovered  from 
the  Saracens. 

962.  Poland:— Miecislas  esta- 
blishes Christianity. 


967.  Spain:— Ramiro III., king 
of  Leon. 

968.  The  Northmen  devastate 
Galicia^bui  are  defeated  and 
almost  exterminated. 

973.  Hungary :— St.  Stephen, 
first  hereditary  king,  extends 
the  kingdom  eastward ;  gives 
it  a  constitution  and  written 
laws 

976.  Spain  :—lIizem,  caliph 
of  Cordova. 

Almanrar,  regent,  obtains 
many  victories'  over  the 
Christians. 

980.  Russia:— Waldimir  I; 
marries  Anna,  lister  of  the 
emperor  Basil  II. 

963.  Italy  :— Venice  distracted 
by  violent  commotions 

965.  Sweyn  I.,  or  Sweno,kmf 
of  Denmark,  invades  Eng- 
land. 
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997 


looe 


laa 


Venice  and  Genoa  carry  on  a 
flourishing  irade  between 
An*  and  Weeiem  Europe. 

Siephe.i,  duke  of  Hunga- 
ry, propagates  Chrisuaniiy 
among  nia  aubjeciB. 


Papermadeqf  cotton  raga. 


Spain,  ihe  seat  of  Arabian  and 
Jewish  learning. 


Churches  first  built  in  the 
Gothic  »tyte. 

Foundation  of  the  House  of 
Wisdom  at  Cairo. 

The  Prench  language  first  be- 
gins to  be  written. 

Leoy  the  grammarian. 

Ttio  arcs  faintly  revive  in  Italy 
—paintings  in  fresco  and 
mosaic 

Literature,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences,and  commerce  flourish 
at  Ghizni. 

Musical  scale,  consisting  of  six 
notes,  invented  by  Guido 
Aretino. 

Avicenna,  a  famous  Arabian 
chemist  and  physician. 

Olaber  Rad^  historian. 

CampoMM^  of  Navarro,  astro- 
nomer. 

Hermannua  Contractu9;movik 
and  mathematician. 


Ecclesiastical. 


990.    First    ctsnoniztUion  <^ 
taints. 


996.  Pope  Gregory  V. 

997.  »•     John  XVL 


999.  Pope  Sylvester  It 


Hungary    a   fief  of  the 
Romish  church. 


1003.  Pope  John  XVm. 


1009.  PopeSerpius. 
1012.     **     Benedict  VIIL 


Persecution  of  the  Albi* 
genaos  in  Laiiguedoc. 


1024.  Pope  John  XIX.  He 
gained  nis  election  by  bribe- 
ry. He  was  not  of  the  clergy, 
but  consul  and  senator  of 
Rome. 


033.  Pope  Benedict  IX.,  (ten 
years  old). 

"Peace  of  God,"  pub- 
lished by  the  bishops. 


France,  Gkrmamt,  ^ec 


996.Fr.: -Robert  11.,^ 
—(the  Wise,}  succeeds  I 
father  Hugh. 


99S.  — \a  excommunicated  by 
the  pope  for  marrying  his 
consul  Bertha. 


.0C«.O.r.=:n.n,,„.,* 
— <duke  of  Bavana). 

Italy :— Ardoin,  margrare 
of  Ivrea,  elected  king. 


100^1.  Italy :— Henry  invited  by 
ttie  German  party  —Ardoin 
loses  moi«t  of  luly  and  re- 
signs. —  Pa  via  burnt  in  a 
quarrel  between  the  troops 
and  people. 


1015.  Germany:— The  empe- 
ror receives  an  annual  tri- 
bute from  Poland 


1024.  Ger.. '-Conrad  II, 
—(the  Salic)  first  of 
Franconian  line. 

1025.  ExpediUon  into  Italy 


1029.  War  with  the  Poles. 
1031.  Fr.:— Henry  I.®— 


1032.   Bargnndy  amiezwl  to 
the  empire. 
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)000 


1018 


1028 


1081 


1034 


Eastern  Empire. 


4.  Scotland :  ~  CoDstantioe 
IV.  slain  by 
995.  Kenneth  IV.,  (the  Grim). 


Basil  drives  the  Balgarians 
£rom  Theasaly. 


Balg:aria  again  redursd  to  a 
Grecian  province. 


— Romanus   III.,S 
(Argyrus). 

—expels  the  Saiacens  from 

Syria, 
—poisoned  by  his  wife  Zoe. 


—Michael    IV. W— 


England,  &c. 


1008.  Dreadful  massacre  of 
all  the  Danes  in  Eneland— 
upon  which  Sweyn  lands  a 
large  armament,  and  brings 
war  and  all  its  miseries  upon 
the  country. 

lOOa  Scotland :— Malcolm  II., 
an  able,  renowned  prince. 


1012.  An  annual  tribute  pro- 
mised to  the  Danes. 

1013.  The  Danes,  under  Sweyn, 
become  masters  of  England, 

1016.— Edmund  II. ,W- 
(Ironsides.)  fights  six  baules 
with  Canute,  kin?  of  Den- 
mark, with  whom  he  finally 
divides  the  kingdom. 

1016. Canute  flff 

the  Great,  patronises  litera- 
ture and  the  church. 


1027.  Ireland :  — Brian  Bom, 
sole  monarch. 


1031.  Canute  penetrates  into 
Scotland— subdues  Malcolm. 

1082.  -performs  a  pilgrimage 

to  Rome. 
1034.  Scotl'd  .'—Duncan,  king. 


1035.  —Harold   I.J 
(Harefootr)    cruel  an( 
popular  —  ruled     by    Earl 
Godwin. 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


995.  Norway  :—01af  I. 
Ohrisiianhy  introduced. 

997.  Droniheim  founded. 

Mahmud  Sultan  ufGhix> 
ni,  adds  Transoxiania,  Ca- 
bul,  and  part  of  India  to  his 
dominions;  patronizes  litera- 
ture. 

996.  Spain :— Division  of  the 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of 
Cordova. 

1000.  Sancho  III.,  (the  Great,) 
king  of  Navarre,  takes  the 
title  of  emperor. 

1000.  Savoy :— independent  un- 
der Bervald,  its  nrsi  count. 

Poland :  —  Boleslas    L, 
(the  Lion-hearted). 


1006.  Pestilence  in  Europe  for 
three  years. 

1012.  Spain:— Suleiman,  ca- 
liph. 


1014.  Denmark :— Harold  III., 
kins. 

1015.  "Norway :— Olaf  II. 

1016.  Denmark :— Canute  II., 
(the  Great). 


1019.  Norway  conquered  by 

Canute. 

Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa 

rise  into  importance. 
1025.  Poland  :-MiecislaB  U. 


_  1095.  Spain  :— Ramiro  1 ,  kmg 

of  AiTagon. 
1037.  Ferdinand  I.,  of  Castile, 

in  right  of  his  wife  succeeds 

to  Leon ;  succcfisful  against 

the  Mohammedans. 
1036.    Denmark :  —  Hardica* 

nute  IlL 
1087.   Norway :— Magnus    Lt 

(the  Good). 
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FV*tf  u#i,  the  Persian  Homer. 
Franeot  mathematician. 
Otorgt  CedremUf  hiatorian. 


Miehad  Padlus^  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher  and  hia< 
torian. 


English  parents  prohibited  br 
law  from  selling  their  chil- 
dren. 


First  age  of  scholastic  philoso- 
phy. 


ECCLB8IA8TICAL. 


1038.  The  Pope,  for  his  scan- 
dalous conduct,  driven  from 
Rome,  but  re-esuiblished  by 
the  emperor,  Conrad. 


1044.  —again  driren  from  the 
throne,  and  succeeded  by 
Sylrester  III.  After  three 
months  Benedict  is  restored 
by  tlie  Counts  of  Tusculum. 
But  finding  (he  people  will 
not  tolerate  his  crimes,  he 
sells  tlie  papal  chair  to  Ore 
gory. 

—deposed  for  simony,  by 
a  councU  called  by  Henry 

m. 

1046.  Pope  Clement  H. 

1018.  DamaKualL,23  days. 
"      Leo  IX.,  the  first  who 
kept  a  regular  army. 


1063.  —is  defeated  and  taken 

prisoner  by  the  Normans. 
10m.  The  papal  chair  vacant 

one  year. 

Excommunication  of  the 

Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

and  the  Greeks. 


1055.  Pope  Victor  U. 

Hiidebrand,  the  real 
head  of  the  church  from  the 
time  of  Leo  IX.  The  church 
improving  in  piety  and  dis- 
cipline. 

1057.  Pope  Stephen  IX. 

1058.  Nicholas  IL 
Benedict  X.,  (antipope). 
The    election  of   pope 

transferred  to  a  conclave  of 
cardinals. 

1059.  Quarrel  between  the 
popes  and  the  German  em- 
perors, respecting  investi- 
tures and  nominauon  to  the 
Holy  See. 

1061.  Pope  Alexander  H. 

1062.  Berenger,  a  celebrated 
French  ecclesiastic. 

Alexander  forbids  the 
massacre  of  the  Jews. 

1066.  Alexander  deposes  Ha- 
rold, and  gives  England  to 
William     the    Conqueror, 


France,  OsajcAiir.  &c. 


duke  of  Normandy. 


—defeats  the  Bohemians 
and  Hungarians — claims  the 
right  of  nominating  to  the 
papal  chair. 


1016.  France :— Dispute  be- 
tween William  ine  Con- 
queror and  William  of 
Arques,  for  the  duchy  oi 
Normandy. 


1053.  Germany  .-—Henry  m 
causes  his  son,  Henry,  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans. This  title  was  ap- 
plied, for  several  centuries, 
to  the  Icing's  eldest  son. 


Ger.  :-Henry  IV. f^ 
—(the  Great),  aged  six  years, 
under  the  tutelage  of  his 
mother. 
1058.  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia, 
becomes  a  vassal  or  the 
pope. 


1060.  Fr.;-..PhillpI.W- 


*- 
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Eastbrn  Empirb. 


1938  Earthquake   and  famine   at 
Coiwuuuinople. 

IMl iMichael     V.,W 

(Calapbolea). 

1M2  -ZoedcTheodora.^— 

1012  -ConBianiine  X.,^— 

(Monomarchus). 
First  invasion  of  the  Seljuk 
,^^j    Turks. 
1W3  The  Russians  invade  Thrace 

with  100,000  men,  and  are 

repeatediy  deleaied  by  the 

Greeks. 


1064 
lOM 
1066 
US7 


1)69 


—  Theodora,fif 

the  last  of  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty. 
The  Greek   church  becofies 
independent. 

Michael   VI. ,9 

OStra  ioiichus). 


•  aacB- 


(ComnenuB}. 


—Constantlne    XI. ,i 
^Ducaa). 


England,  &c. 


1099.  -Hardicanuie.W- 
Scoi'd. :— Macbeth  mur- 
ders Duncan,  and  usurps  the 
throne. 

The  Saxon  line  restored 
under  JL 

1(M2. E  d  w  a  r  d® 

(the  Confessor).  The  coun- 
try prospers  under  his  mild 
sway. 


1051.  Rebellion  of  Earl  God- 
win nnd  his  sons. 

William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, visits  Edwani. 

1053.  The  Dane-gelt  abolished. 

Earl  Godwin  dies 
The  Welch  and  the  Irish 
several  times  invade  Eng- 
land, but  are  repressed  by 
Harold,  son  of  Godwin. 

1054.  Macbeth  defeated  and 
killed  at  Laii^fanan,  by 
Siward,  earl  orNorihwm- 
berland. 


1067.  Scotland:— Malcolm  m. 


«.- 


066.  -Harold  II.,  H- 
elected  king:  killed  at  the 
BATTLE  of  HASTINGS. 

— WILLIAM  I ,® — 
duke  of  Normandy,  styled 
"  the  Conqueror." 

End  of  the  AngI 
Saxon  dynasty. 

Edgar  Atheling  lliea  to 
ScoUand. 


Tub  Would,  elsewhere. 


1012.    Denmark :  —  Magnus, 
(the  Good,)  of  Norway,  king. 


1047.   Denmark :— Sweyn  Ea- 
tritson,  or  Suenon  V. 


lODO.  The  Pisans  and  Genoese 
take  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
from  the  Saracens. 


1055.  The  Turks  reduce  Bag- 
dad,  and  overturn  the  eni' 
pire  of  the  caliphs. 


1059.  Sweden:  —  IneeUlu^  or 
Ingo  I.,  the  first  Chrietian 
king. 

1060.  Robert  Guiscard,  the 
Norman,  is  created  by  the 
pope,  duke  of  Apulia. 

1062.  70,tJ00  Europeans  sre 
killed,  or  made  prisoners  by 
the  Turks  in  Palestine. 

1065.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the 
Saracens. 

1065.  Castile  and  Leon:— Al- 
phonzu,  king. 
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A.B.      PK00RB88  OF  SOOUTT,  etc 


U*< 


1081 


1084 


1090 
10)2 


Feudal  System  introduced  in 
Eagland  hj  the  Normana. 


Surnames  fim  used  among 
tbe  Eaglish  nobility. 


10»^  Knighta  errant  in  Spain. 

Jhgulphu$j  historian,  secro' 
uiy  10  W;i:iam  the  Con- 
Queror. 

JUorianue  Seotu*. 

Booketlkre  first  heard  of. 


London  Bridge  and  Westmin- 
ster MaU  ^i:i 


LanfranCj  archbiifedp  of  CBn> 
terbury. 

Dooniaday^  Book  ronmJltd  by 
order  of  Williaiu  Jm  Con- 
queror. 


WilLiatn  of  Spires,  raathepa* 

lician. 
A  rigid  police  established    in 

England.— The  curfew. 
I^orman  Pretich  taueht  in  JkJl 

the  schools,  and  mane  use  of 

in  all  legal  proceedings. 
Literature  patronized  m  the 

East  by  Meleic  Shah. 


Fortress  of  Newcastle^  and  of 
Carlisle  built. 


ECCLBSIASTICAL. 


Popery  at  the  height 
of  its  potoer,  claiming 
eupreme  dominion,  tern' 
parol  and  epiritual,  over 
ail  the  states  of  Christen^ 
dom. 


1073.  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
(Ilildebrand,)  who  attempts 
to  free  all  ihe  clergy  from 
the  civil  jurimliction.  He 
quarrels  with  the  emperor. 

1074.  Simony  and  celibacy 
forbidden. 

1075.  The  pope  sends  legates 
to  the  various  courts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

todepoee  the  pope— isexcom 
barefoot  to  his  holiness,  makes 
his  feet. 

1076.  Tuscany  and  Genoa  be 
the  Empress  Matilda. 


Francs,  GBUiAirr,  6c  Spain. 


1066.  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, claims  the  crown  of 
England,  and  makes  war 
upon  Harold  to  obtain  it 


1071.  Philip  engages  in  a 
war  with  Robert,  count  of 
Holland. 


1072.  Henry  IV.  of  Germany, 
summoned  before  the  pope, 
for  selling  fhe  investiture  of 
bishops.  Treats  the  man- 
date  with  contempt. 

1073.  —summoned  again  by 
Gregory  VU. 


1076.  —sends  an  ambassador  to 
municated  by  Gregory.  Goes 
humble  submission,  and  kisses 

queathed  to  the  Holy  See  by 

1076.  Spain:— The  Cid. 

1078.  The  pope  sets  up  Ru  dolph,  of  Bararia,  as  anti- 
emperor.  Rudolph  dies  in 
103a  Ger.:-Henry  IV.  de- 
grades Gregory  for  his  in  trigues  against  him,  and  makes 
an  expedition  into  Italy,  and  procures  another  pope  to  be 
elected.     The  war  continues  till 

1084,  when  Henry  triumphs 
over  Gregory,  who  flees  to  8a  lemo,  and  dies  in  exile  in  lUSo. 


IXU.  The  order  of  the  Carthu- 
instiiuted  by  Bruno. 


V»    Pope  Victor  lU. 


1088. 


Urban  IL 


1065.  Spain :— Toledo  uken 
from  (he  Moora,  by  Don 
Rodrigo,  the  Cid,  assisted  by 
Raymond,  count  of  Tou- 
louse. 

1086.  Spain:— The  battle  of 
Zalaca. 

1087.  France:  — War  with 
England:  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  opposes  Wil- 
liam Rufus. 
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1071 


074 


Eabtrrm  Empirb. 


Eudocia.H — 

Sbe  fDarri«3 


Romanus  III.,  _ 

(Diogenes.)  He  valiantly 
but  vainly  opposes  the 
Turks  —  is  dereated  and 
laJcen  prisoner  by  Alp  Ars- 
Un,Emirof  Omrah. 

^Michael  VH.,® 

(Parapioaces). 

Andronicus  LflB 


— Constantino  XII.  v 


4- 


Enolamd  ic  Scotland. 


1066.  —William   I-,W — ■ 

"  THE  C0WQ,UBB0R,"nr8t  Of 

the  Norman  line. 


1068.  Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line,  takes  refuge 
in  Scotland.  His  sister, 
Margaret,  marries  Malcolm 

in. 

1070.  The  feudal  svstem  m- 
trodaced  by  the  king.  All 
the  offices  of  the  government 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Nor- 
mans. The  Norman  l*"" 
ffuaee  introduced. 

Malcolm  III.  of  ScoUand, 
ravages  Durham. 

lOTi.  Peace  between  the  Nor- 
mans and  ib^  Scots 


Syria  and  Palestine  subdued 
by  Melek  Shah. 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


1067.  Poland  :  —  Bolealas  XL, 
—he  conquers  Russia. 


1068.  Poland :— Romanus  Dio 
genes. 

1070.  Norway :  —Bergen  buUL 


1076.  Robert,  the  king's  son, 
raises  a  rebellion  m  Nor- 
mandy. 


1078 Nic«phorus,  W 

(Botoniaies). 

1061 Alexius  I.W (Com- 

nenus).  The  empire  m- 
vaded  by  Robert  Ouiscard; 
the  Norman,  who  defeats 
Alexius  at  Durazxo. 


After  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, by  the  Turks,  the  Chns- 
tlan  pilgrims  are  insuitod, 
robbed  and  oppressed,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  crusades. 
—Great  struggle  between 
Christianity  andMohamme- 


1074.  Syria:  — Melek  Shah, 
(Emir.)  extends  his  domm* 
ions  from  ihe  Jaxartes  to  the 
MeiUierranean. 

1076.  Denmark :— Harold  IV. 

Palestine  invaded  and 
subdued  by  Melek  Shah.— 
Jerusalem  takeiL 

1077.  Hungary:  — LadislML 

1079.  PoUnd :— Stanislas,  M- 
shop  of  Cracow,  murderei 
The  king  excommunicated 
and  dethroned. 

1079.  Poland  :—UladisIa8  L 


1083.    luily:  — Rome    taken 

after  a  siege  of  two  years, 

by  Henry  IV. 
1064.  BOHEMIA  erected  mto 

a  kingdom  by  the  empereor 

Henry  IV. 


1087.  William  invades  Prance, 
and  IB  killed  at  Mantes. 

1037.  —William   II. ,W 
(Rufus). 

Revolt  of  the  Norman 
nobles. 


1090.  Sicily  conquered  by 
Roger  the  Norman,  after  a 
war  of  thirty  years  with  lt« 
masters,  the  SarmeeniL 
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[Period  VI.—Tke  Middle  Ages,-^ 


A.O.      PROORESa   OP  SUCIETY,  elc. 


1095 


1096 


UOO 


1118 


uao 


ECCLESIASTICAI.. 


France,  German r  &  Spain 


1093.  Conrad,  son  of  the  em* 
peror,  rebels. 

The  popes  continue  to  struggle  against  the  empire, 

1091.  Spain :— Pedro  I.,    k. 
—of  Navarre  and  Arragon. 

The    Crusades :— Peter,    the  Hermit,  preaches  against  the  Turks  in  all  the  countries  of 
Christendom.  ■  • 

I  The  Council  op  Clermont. 

The    FIRST   CRUSADE  ;—  P  e  t  e  r    the     H  e  r  m  i  t ,  and  Walter,  the  Pennyless,  set 
out  with  a  vast  rabble,  3iX),  000  of  whom  perish  before  the  Wiuriors  are  ready  to  start. 

The    chieftains  of    the  first  cruside  were, 

I.Godfrey    of   Bcaillor 

or  Uouloa:ne. 
•2.  HughofVcrmandois. 

3.  R  o  b  e  r  t    of  Normandy 

4.  Robert  of  Flanders. 

5.  Stephen  of  Charircs. 

6.  Raymond  of  Toulouse. 

7.  nohemond. 

8.  Tancred. 
600,000  warriors,  100,000 

cavalry. 


Nathan  Ben  Jechiel^  learned 
Jew. 


Knights  of  St.  John  insti- 
tuted. 

Anna  Coninena,  daughter  of 
Alexius  I.,  Eastern  emperor, 
historian. 

William  of  Poilou^  first  trou- 
badour. 


Abelard^  French  scholastic. 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth^   histo- 
rian. 


The  Knighta  Templar: 


Tograiy  Hairi^  and  AbdaUah 
Sharfaddin,  Arabian  poets. 

Scholastic  Philosophy  attains 
its  highest  pomt  by  the 
WTiiin»  of  Peler  Abelard, 

Peterj  the  Lombard,  (master 
of  sentences). 


1099.  Pope  Paschal  IL 


1118.  Pope  Gelasius  II. 

1119.  <*     CalistusII. 


1123.  First  Lateran,  or  ninth 
general  council. 

1124.  IlonoriusII. 


1104.  Spain  :~Alfonzo  I.,  kin; 
of  Navarre  and  Arragon. 


1106.Ger.:-Henry  V._. 
— maintains  the  right  ofm- 
vestiture. 


1108Fr.:-Loul8  VI.,fg 
— Le  Gros.  Abbe  Sugar, 
minister. 

1109.  Germany :— Henry  en- 
ters Italy,  takes  the  pope 
prisoner,  and  compels  him 
to  crown  him. 

1114.  Henry  V.  marries  iMa 
tilda,  of  England. 


1118.  Spnin:— A>fcDao  L  cap- 
tures Saragossa. 


1120.    Rivalry  between  Eng- 
land    and     France     com- 


1125.  Germany :~Lot hairs 

1 1 .® opposed  by  Pre- 

doric,  and  Conrad,  duke  of 
Suabia. 
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Eastbiuv  Empire. 


1104 


1109 

nil 


1118 


Order,  learning,  and  com 
merce  revire. 

By  the  courage  and  talents  of 
the  Comneni,  the  empire  ia 
feared  or  respected  Dy  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

Invasion  by  the  crusaders: 
great  numbers  pass  through 
CoDeianiinople. 


BatUe  of  Borylaeum,  which 
secures  the  march  of  the 
crusaders  through  Asia  Mi- 
nor. 


Acre  taken  by  the  crusaders. 


Tripotls  taken  by  cnisaders. 


Berytus  and  Sidon  taken  by  the 
crusaders. 


— John  L.  fj (Comne- 

nus)^  noble  prince ;  refornu 
Ihe  manners  of  his  people. 


Tyre  taken  by  the  cnisadfera. 


England  &,  Scotland.         The  World,  elsewhere. 


1093.  Scotland :— Malcolm  III. 
invades  England,  and  is 
slain  near  Alnwick  Castie  by 
Roger  de  Mowbray. 

l(m.  Scot. :— Donald    Bane, 

king. 

William  again  invades 
Normandy. 

Sct'd. :— Duncan  usurps 
the  crown. 

William  quarrels  wl'.h 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

1098.  Scotlaml :— Edgar  puts 
out  Donald's  eyes  and  de- 
thrones him. 


1100.  William  U.  accidentally 
shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyre). 


— H  e  n  r  y    I 

(Beauclerc,)  grants  theling- 
liah  a  charter,  and  marries 
Maud,  a  Saxon,  thus  uniting 
the  Norman  and  Saxon  in- 
terests. 
1101.  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, invades  England. 


1106.  Henry  invades  Norman- 
dy ;  takes  Robert  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Tincnobrai. 

Scotland :— Alexander  I. 

1107.  Henry  quarrels  with  An- 
selm. 


1120.  Shipwreck  and  deaih  of 
Prince  William  and  140  no- 
blemen. 

1134.  Insurrection  in  Norman- 
dy  suppressed. 

Scotland :— David  I.  pro- 
motes civilization. 


10^.  Hungary  :—CoIoman. 


1096.  Ecrypt:  — Mustali.  :h« 
eishih  Fatimile  caliph.  Ho 
takes  Jerusalem. 

1097.  Baldwin  founds  the 
principality  of  Edessa. 


099.  Jerusalem  taken  bv  the 
crusaders,  under  Godfrey 
who  is  elected  king. 


1102.  Poland  :—Boles]as  IIL 


1 106.    Denmark :  —  Nicholas. 

1106.  Italy :— Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa  greatly  enriched 
by  the  crusades. 


1109.  Norway  :—Segurd'8  ex- 
pedition to  Palesune. 


1117.  Persia:— Sanjar subdues 
Khorasan  and  Samarkand. 

1119.  War  between  Pisa  and 
Genoa. 

1120.  Italy:  — Rise    of   the 
bouse  of  Guelph. 

Zen^i,  governor  of  M 
Bul,  a  great  prince. 
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1137 


1140 


1160 


1156 


1558 


PnooRsss  OF  Society,  eic. 


AristoOe's   logic   cornea  into 
repute. 


Pandeett  of  the  Roman  Utw, 
(Justiniaa,)  discovered  at 
Amalfl,  and  the  study  o(  the 
eivU  law  revived. 


Gratian  collects  the  canon  law. 

WiUiam  of  Malmabury^  Eng- 
lish hiatorian. 

Vacariut  teachea  civil  law  at 
Oxford. 

Otho,  bishop  of  Friesengen, 
historian,  introduces  the  pe 
ripatetir.  philosophy  into 
Germany. 

Benjamin  qf  Tudela^  a  JeWj 
travels  from  Spain  to  India, 
by  Constantinople,  and 
turns  through  Egypt. 


The  magnetic  needle  known 

in  Italy. 
Siiidas,  lezicograrber. 
Eben  Bxra^  orToledo,  Jewish 

historian. 


Arnold,  of  BresetOj  condemn* 

ed  and  burnt. 
E%utathiu9y  co'Pmentalor  on 

Homer  and  Dionysius  Per. 


Bank  9f  Vmine  established.— 
Poire  at  Leipsic. 

London  cmtaina  40,000  inha- 
bitants 


Poem  of  the  Cid. 


Collegef  of  theology,  philoso- 
phy and  law  at  Paris. 

Enslish  commerce  confined  to 
the  exportation  of  wool.— A 
wooller  manufactory  esta- 
blished at  Worsted,  and  soon 
after  at  Norwich. 


ECGLBSIASTlCAL. 


1127.  —makes  war  against 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily. 

113-3.  Innocent  II.  and  Anacle- 
tua,  rival  popes. 


1137.  A  pretended  Messiah  in 

France. 
113S.  —another  in  Persia. 


1139.  Second  Lateran,  or  tenth 
general  council. 


Framcb,  GsaUANY  &Sr*ASX. 


1 1 12.   Spain :  —  Alfonzo  VH., 
king,  Leon  and  Castile. 


1 131.  Spain  :-6arda  IV.,  king 
of  Navarre. 

Ramiro  II.,  king  of  Arva> 

gon. 
1135.  Lothaire  in  Italy— cap. 

ture  of  Amalfi. 

1137.  Pr.:-Louis  VII.® 

— Cle  Jeune). 
1133.    Germany :  —  H  o  u  s  e 

of   S  u  a  b  i  a : 

—Conrad    I-Sf 

1139.  Portugal  becomes  a  king. 

dom.— Henry  of  Besai^.oa, 

kine. 
1141. 'Germany  and  Italy:  — 

Dissensions  of  the  GueJfa 

and  Ghibelines. 


1143.  Pope  Celestin  IL 

1 144.  ''     Lucius  II. 

1145.  "     Eugeniusin. 

1147.TheSecondCrusade  excited  by  St.  Bernard, 
and  joined  by  the  emperor  Conrad  and  his  nephew  Fre- 
deric Barbaroesa,  and  Louis  VII.  of  France. 

1149.  France :— Louis  divorces 
his  queen,  Eleanor,  who 
marries  Henry  of  Anjou.  af- 
terwards king  of  England ; 
thus  Guienno  and  Poitou  are 
lost  to  Franco. 

1150.  Spain  :— Sancho  V.,  king 
ol  Navarre. 

1152.  Germany  and  Italy:— 


1153.  Pope  Anastasius  IV. 

1154.  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (an  Eng- 
lishman,  Nicholas  Breaks- 
peare). 


1159.  Pope  Alexander  IIL 
Victor  IV.,  antipope. 

1160.  Order  of  the  Carmelites 
instituted. 

The  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses  begin  to  ap- 
pear. 
1164.  Pascal  UL,  antipope. 

1167.  Rome  taken  by  Frederic  Babaroesa. 


1166.  Calistus  UL,  anUpofM. 


Frede  r  ic    I. , ) 
(Barbaroesa). 


1157.  Spain :  — Castile  and 
Leon  divided  under  Ferdi- 
nand II.  and  Sancho  H. 

1158.  Germany:— The  empe- 
ror Frederic  receives  the 
title  of  king  of  Bohemia  at 
the  diet  of  Ralisbon :— con- 
quers Poland,  and  makes  it 
tributary. 


1162.  Frederic  destroys  Mitan 
Spain :  —  Alfonzc     H., 
king  of  Arragoo. 
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1143 


1146 


—Manuel  Commenus.  yh — 


Edena  beini;  retaken  by  the 
Turks,  gires  rise  to  the 
eecoaa  crusade. 

The  Normanst  under  Ro^er, 
arrive  before  ConBiantinfv 
pie  i  are  repulsed  by  Itfanuel. 


lis 
liS6 


EAaTBRM  Empirb. 


England  &  Scotland.  The  World,  elsewhere. 


The  Greeks  reduce  Apulia 
and  Calabria. 

Manuel  forms  the  desini  or 
conquerin?  Italy  and  the 
western  empire,  but  fails. 


Kelso,  Melrose,  and  Holy- 
rtKxl  house  founded. 
1127.     Matilda,     the     king's 
daughter,  marries  Geoflrey 
PlantageneL 


.*- 


1135. Stephen* 

of  Blois. 
1136.  Matilda  asserts  her  right 

to  (he  throne ; 

David,  king  of  Scotland, 

assists  her. 
1138.  —is  defeated  in  the  "  bat- 

tie  of  the  Standard." 


1141.  Stephen  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Lincoln. 


Civil  war :  Stephen  and 
Matilda. 


1149.  Henry   Plantagenet  in- 
vades England. 


1 130.  Sweden :— Ragwald  L 
1133.       "  Magnus  L 


« 


1154.  —Henry    II..W — 
(Plantagenet). 


1168'  TVumuM  a  Becitre/ intro- 
duced to  the  king's  notice  by 
Theobold,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury— becomes  chan- 
cellor and  preceptor  of  the 
prince. 

1159.  Becket  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  France. 


11G2.  —made  archbishop    of 

Canterbury  —  opposes    the 

king. 
1164.  —resists  the  constitutions 

of     Clarendon  —  flies     to 

France. 
1166.  Scotland :— William. 


1139.  PORTUGAL  becomes  a 
kingdom,  tu:der  Alfonso  l.fv 

Sweden :— Suercher  H. 


1147.    Russia:  — the  city  o/ 
Moscow  founded. 


IICO.  Denmark:— The 

infested  with  pirates. 

1160.  Sweden  :-£dk  31 


1157.  Denmark:  Waldemarl. 


1158.  Venice  a  great  maritiffla 
power. 


1162.  Sweden  .'—Charles  VH. 


1167.   Italy :— League  of  the 

Italian    cities   to    

their  liberties. 
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1175 
1177 


M79 


118d 
1190 


1190 


PaooiiESS  OF  Socii^rv,eic. 


EcCLBSiASTiCAL. 


Founilation  of   the   military 
order  of  Santiago. 

Circuit  Judges  appointed  in 

England. 

1178.  Jnnoeenrin.,  antipope. 

Tho  pope  Alexander,  by  a  special  art,  relievos  the  rlersy 
of  ljt>rk*iliire  from  keeping  the  archdeacon's  dogs  and  hawics 
during  his  visiiaiioii. 

TIjc  Waldcnses  spread  over  the  valley  of  Piedmont.  They 
circulated  the  Sacred  Scrip  lures.  They  were  the  fore- 
runner!! of  Protcsuintisin.  Con  demned  by  the  Eleventh  Gene- 
ral Cuuocilf  and  severely  per  secuted. 

1179.  Third  Laieran,  or  Ele- 
venth General  Council. 

Robert    Ware^    first    French 

)>oei.  Tr.m^ilaiion  of  his 
list,  ties  Jinis  fl^  AiifrleteiTe, 
by  Layanion,  the  first  Eng- 
lish cum  position. 


John  TzeteSf  Greek  gramma- 
rian. 

MaimonideCy  of  Cordova,  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Jews. 

Hcnruy  of  Himtinffton,  and 
Williantj  of  Newbury,  his- 
torians. 

Rainulph  de  Glanville  makes 
a  digest  of  laws  and  customs 
of  England. 


Dreadful  massacre  of  the  Jews 
at  the  coronation  of  Richard 

r. 

Teutonic  order  instituted. 

Boahodrii  Ibu  Shadad,  author 
of  a  J  Ah  of  Saladin,  in  Ara- 
bic. 


The  Jews  become  the  princi- 
pal bankers  of  the  world. 

Order  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in- 
■lituted  in  Germany. 


1131.  Pope  Lucius  IIL 


1185.  Pope  Urban  in. 


1187.  Pope  Gregory  VIIL 
1187.        "    Clement  IIL 


l*'aANC£,  GfiRMANV,  ic  SpAIN. 

I17n.  France:— The  Waldcn- 
ses. They  deriveii  iheir 
name  from  Pe.'er  IVaido,  a 
merchant  of  Lyons. 


1171.  Frederick's  fourth  expe- 
dition into  Italy. 


1 176.  Frederick  defeated  at  iha 
battle  of  Lcgnano. 


1178.  Henry,  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Saxony,  depos«d,  and 
Saxony  divided. 


1160. Fr.:-Ph Hip  II.,W 
(Augusta). 


1183.  The  Peace  of  Constattce 
re-establishes  ine  indfpcnti^ 
ence  oi  Italian  republica. 


1188.   Spain :  ~  Alfonxo  IX. 
king  of  Leon. 


1100.   Third    Crusade  led  by    Philip  Augustus,    of 
France,  and  Richard,  of  Eng  land,  and   Frederick    Barba- 


1191.  Pope  Celesiino  III. 


1198.  Pope  Innocent  HI. 


1190.Ger.:-HenryVI 
emncror  and  king  of  li 
and  the  Sicilies. 


1196.  Richanl  Coeur  de  Liou 
seized  and  retained  in  cap 
livity. 

1198.  Philip,  of  Buabia,  and 
Oiho,  of  Saxony,  dispute  the 
crown;  the  former  sup- 
ported by  the  Ghibelines, 
and  the  latter  by  the  Guflts. 
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Eastern  Empire. 


IISD 


!1S3 


-Alexius  n. 


4 


-  Andronicus  L 


4- 


1190 


Isaac  II.W- 

(Angelus). 


The  empire  invaded  bj    the 
Bulgarians. 


Iconium  taken  by  Frederick 
fiarbarossa,  bu'.  afterwards 
re«tored. 


— ^Alexias  Angelti«,^f- 
ostirper  and  tyrant. 


Englaxd  &  Scotland. 


1170.  Bocket  returns  to  Eng- 
land, and  i&  murdered  at  Uie 
attar. 

1172.  Henry  conquers 
Ireland. 


1174.  Treaty  of  Falaise,  In 
wiiich  Willifim  agrees  to  do 
homage  (or  Scotland. 

Ucnrv  makes  a  pilgri- 
mage to  the  shrine  of  Bucket. 


I189.-Rtchard  I.' 
(CoBur  de  Lion), 
gages  in  the  thiitl  cruaade. 


The  World,  elsewhere. 


1171.  Egypt  :—Saladin,  buI. 
tan. 

—He  extends  his  domi- 
nions in  Egypt,  and  con- 
quers Syria,  A»>yria,  Mcso- 
potamia,  and  Araljia. 

1174.  Poland  :—Miecislau8  III. 

1 175.  Portugal— «  fief  of  the 
Holy  See. 


1178.  Poland:— Casimir,  (the 
Just; 


1182.  Denm«rk :— Cnmite. 

1183.  Siiadin  lakes  AlepiM), 
nnd  deposes  the  sultan  or 
Mosul. 


118.1.  Poriupal :— Sanrho  I. 
1186.    Stliuim  dircii.o  all    bis 
eflbris  against  the  crusaders. 


1187.  —gains  the  victory  of 
Tiberias,  and  takes  Jerusa- 
lem, which  leads  to 

1190.  The  third  crusade. 


1191.    Kingdom    of    Cyprus 

founded. 
1191.  Acre  taken  by  tha  cru- 

saders. 


1193.  Richard  defeats  Saladin  in  the  battle  of  Awalon;  but, 
abandoned  by  his  associates,  concludes  a  truce  of  Juea 
years. 


1193.  John  attempts  to  seize 
the  crown  in  the  absence  of 
Richard. 


1193.  Saladin  diesL 
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1200 


1203 


1206 


1209 


1222 


The  power  of  the  pope  eupre  me  — Rome  mietresa  of  the  world,  and  kingf  her  VMaalB 


The  UDirefBitj   of    Bologna 
contains  10,000  studenis. 


VilU  Hardouin^  historian. 
Saxo  Grammaticua,\\vaumwcL. 


Univertity  of  Parit  founded. 


The  order  of  Franeiwan  fri  art  inetiluted. 


1200.  The  pope  ezcommunica  tos  Philip  of  France. 

1202.  The  fourth  crusade  by  the  French,  Germans,  and 
Venetians  under  the  Marquis  of  Monserrat.  Tliey  take 
Constantinople. 


1204.  The  Inquisition  in  Fran  ce. 


The  works  of  Aristotle,  im- 
ported from  Constantinople, 
condemned  by  the  council 
of  Paris. 


Period  of  the  Troubadours  in 
France:  the  MinstreU  in 
England;  and  the  Minne- 
aingers  in  Germany. 


University  of  Padua  founded. 


Stephen  Langton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 


Bitter  persecution  of  the 
Albigensea. 


The  doctrine  of  iransub- 
■tantiation  and  auricular 
confession  established. 


1215.  Fourth  Lateran,  and 
iweiah  General  Council 
against  the  Albigenses,  and 
all  heretics. 

1216.  Pope  llonorius  III. 

1217.  The  fiiUi  crusade  by 
Andrew  II.,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. 


1227.  Pope  Gregory  IX. 


1229.  The  Inquisition  at  Tou« 
lou4e. 

The  Scriptures  forbid- 
den to  ail  laymen. 


Normandy  reunited  to 
France. 


1210.  Germany :— Otlio  plaea^ 
under  the  ban  of  the  pope. 


1212. — Froderickll 


* 


Spain :— The  Christiana 
niin  the  battle  of  Navas  de 
Tolosa. 


1215.  Otho  loees  the  battle  of 
Bovines. 


1217.  Spam  v-Feidinaod,  king 
—— of  Caouie.^ 


l223.Fr.:Loui8  VIII.9 

(The  Lion). 

Crusade  against  the  Al> 
bigenses. 


IX. 


* 


1226.  Fr. :  Loui 
(Saint). 

1227.  Germany :— Crusade  of 
the  emperor  after  being  ox- 
communicated. 

1230.  Spain :  — Castile  and 
Leon  unite<l  by  Ferdinand 
III.,  who  tal'es  Conlova  Se* 
viile.  radix,  kc  from  tha 
Mooin. 
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12M 


1906 


Eastbrm  Empirb. 


England  dc  Scotland. 


— AlexiM   IV.  _ 
The  cruaadera  plunder  Con- 

•umiinople. 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanden. 


-Henry 


n.«. 


12» 


vm 


-  Peter 


«- 


Robert 


«- 


— John  of  Brienne,^^ 

king  of  Jeruealem,  and  em- 


-.BaMwinlL* 


« 


Richard,  returning  home 
in  disguise^  through  Ger- 
many, is  imprisoned.  Is 
ransomed  by  hia  subjecta  for 
10,000  marks. 

— <leclarefl  war  against 
Franca. 
1199.  Richard  dies. 

1200. John,  9 

(UckUnd.) 
1201.  Prince  Arthur  supported 

by  France. 


Thi  World,  elsewhere. 


1207.  The  kingdom  laid  under 
an  interdict. 

1208.  John  ezcommunicaterl, 
London  obtains  the  right 

to  elect  its  own  Lord  Mayor. 


1213.  The  pope  declares  John 
a  usurper.  John  submits  to 
hold  his  crown  as  a  vassal  of 
the  pope. 

1214.  Scotland :— Alexander  II. 


1216.  Magna  Ghana  signed  at 
Runny  mede. 

1216. -Henry  III-W 

(4th  PlantageneL) 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  pro- 
tector. 


1224.  Henry's  province  of 
Poiiou  seized  by  the  king  of 
France. 


1229.  First  expedition  of  Henry 
into  France  for  the  recovery 
of  his  estates. 

1233.  First  discovery  of  coal 
at  Newcaatle. 


1202.  Denmark :  — Waldemar 
II. 

Poland :  —  Lesco,  (the 
white). 

Livonia :— Institution  of 
the  order  of  Phorl  swords  to 
conquer  the  Pr usaians. 


1206.    Genghis     Khao 
subdues  the  north  of  China. 


1210.  Italy  .—First  war  of  Ve- 
nice and  Genoa. 


12ia  Russia:— JuijelL 


1214.  Frederick  cedes  to  Den- 
mark all  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Elbe  and  Eiser. 


1216.  Tartaiy :— Overrun  by 

the  hordes  of  Genghis  Khao. 

1217.  Norway:— HacoV. 


1222.  Two  Greek  kingdoms  io 
Asia,  Kice  and  Trebizond. 

John  Ducas,  emperor  of 
Nice. 

Hungary :  —  Charter  of 
Andrew  U.     Foundation  of 


the  national  liberty. 


1234.  Italy :— War  of  the  Lom- 
bard cities  with  Frederick  of 
Germany. 

236.  Dreadful  invasion  of 
Europe  by  tha  Mongola,  un- 
der  Biattt  Khan. 
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1^7 


1219 
1260 


1261 


1261 


Prooress  op  Society,  etc. 


Robert,  of  Gloucester,  the  firsi 
English  wriier  in  rhyme. 


First  war  fleet  in  Spain  at  the 
conquest  of  Seville. 

Founciaiion  or  the  Alhambra 
near  Granada. 

S(.  Edmund,  of  Canterbury, 
dies. 

The  University  of  Salaman- 
ca founded. 


Siik  manufactory  in  Lucca; 
toooUen  in  Milan  and  Tus- 
cany. 

Peter,  of  Albano,  aairologer, 
physician,  and  naturalist. 

Rubruquia  travels  among  the 
Mongols. 


Private  war  and  judicial  com- 
bats suppressed  in  France 
by  the  laws  of  St.  Louis. 

Parliament  in  England. 


The  monaalic  orders,  by  their 
toeallh,  rigid  discipline, 
and  popuiar  influence ,  be- 
come yowerful  aids  to  pon- 
tifical atnbition. 


ECCLBBZASTICAL. 


V2A\.  Pope  Celestinc  IV. 


1243.  Pope  Innocent  IV. 

Coniirmal  atrugglea  with 
the  emperor  Frederic. 


Sect  of  the  Ftagellants. 


1254.  Pope  Alexander  IV. 

The  Jews  every  where 
persecuted. 


1261.  Pope  Urban  IV. 

The  popes  claim  the 
right  of  ^ireseniing  \d  every 
benefice  m  the  world. 


Fkamob,  Gbrhavy  ^Spaut. 


123S.    Germany :  —  Froderie 
again  excommonicated. 


1243.  The  Hanseattc 
I  e  a  g  u  e~the  chief  towna 
are  Lubec,  Cologne,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Dantzic. 

1216.  Henry  of  Thuringia  set 
up  for  emperor  by  the  pope, 
and 

1247.  William,  of  Holland. 

11^8.  France :— Louis  sets  out 
on  the  seventh  crusade. 


1250.  Germany: ■ 

Conrad  WW — 

1252.    Spain:  — Alfonso  X.  • 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon. 


1261.  France :— Burgundy  falto 
to  the  crown. 


1265. 
minion 
of  Naples. 


The  pope  succeeds  in  his  long  struggle  for  the  do- 
of  Italy,  and  places  Charles  of  Anjou  on  the  thranft 


1265.  Pope  Clement  rv. 

1266.  Henry  of    Castile,    a  Roman  senator. 


126S.  No  pope  for  about  three 
years. 

1271.  Pope  Gregory  X. 


1263.  Pragmatic  sanction- 
foundation  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  church. 


1270.  France  :— Louis  DL  setB 
out  on  the  eighth  and  laM 
crusade,  and  dies  befora 
Timis— eucceeded  by 

— Philip  III.W — 
(The  Hardy). 
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1260 
12G1 


Eastbkn  Empirb. 


— Bfichacl  Palaologus-W- 
— ncoreis  Coostantinople. 


T\m  Mongols  in  Aaia  Minor. 


TIm  MoDgolfl  uJu  Anlioch. 


Enoland  a  Scotland. 


UMO.  Richard,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, heads  the  sixth  cru- 
sade, and  redeems  Jerusa- 


iai2.  Second  expedition  into 
France— defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  make  peace. 


ilM6.  Henry  marries  EleanAr, 
of  Provence. 


1249.  Scot :  Alexander  El. 
—Repulses  Haco,  king 
of   Norway  —  obtains    the 
Scottish  Isles. 


1258.  Famous  parliament  at 

Oxford. Simon     de 

Mont  for  t. 

1259.  Peace  with  France. 


1265.  First  regular  parlia- 
ment.—Civil  war— the  king 
made  prisoner  at  Lewes— is 
released,  and  gains  the  bat- 
tle of  Evesham. 


1270.  Prince  Edward  Joins  the 
eighth 


Tub  World,  elsewhere. 


1241.  Denmark :— Erie  VL 


1249.  The  Hanse  towns  enp- 
ture  Copenhagen. 

1250.  Ejtypi :— The  Mame- 
lukes rule— take  Dama» 
cus  and  Aleppo. 

1255.  Nice :— Theodore  Lasca- 
ris,  emperor. 

1256.  Hulaku  enters  Persia, 
becomes  sultan— takes  Bag- 
dad, and  puts  an  end  to 
the    caliohate. 

1268.  Italy  :-Dreadful  naval 

war  between    Venice   and 

Genoa. 
1289.    China  :-Kublai    Khan 

builds  Pekin,  and  makes  it 

his  capital. 


1261.  Norway :— Iceland  sub- 
jected. 

Italy  .-—Charles  I. 

1262.  —becomes  a  papa]  fief. 
Greenland  tributary  \M 

Norway. 
Norway  :- 


-Magnus  II. 


^- 


1266.  Abaka  Khan  of  Penia. 


1266.  Magnus,  of  Norway, 
cedes  to  Scotland  the  H« 
brides  and  the  Isle  of  Mao. 


1270.  Hungary:- 


r^. 
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12r2 


1273 


1276 


1279 


Proorbsb  of  Sooikty,  eic. 


Marco   Polo   travels    in   the 
E&st  as  far  aa  Pekin. 


First  patent  of  nobility  grant' 
6(1  to  his  goldsmith  by  the 
kii'f;  of  France.  This  was 
designed  as  an  attack  upon 
the  I'eudai  barons,  and  all 
the  landed  and  hereditary 
aristocracy. 


Literature  and  science  flourish 
in  Spain,  under  Alfonso,  the 
learned. 


Chivalry  and  the  tournaments 
introduced  into  Sweden. 


University  of  Lisbon  founded. 

Roger  Bacan^  of  Oxford,  the 
most  learned  man  of  the 
middle  ages. 


Inmitution  of  the  three  great 
courts  of  law  in  England. 


ECGLBSIASTICAL. 


Francs,  Germany,  &  Spam 


1272.  I^nguedoc  falls  to  tiia 
crown. 


« 


1273.  Ger. :— Rodolph 


founds     the    house     o  I 
Ilapsburg. 


1274.    14th    General   Council  at  Lyons;   first  re-uniao  of 
the    Eastern    and    Western  Churches. 


1276.  Pope  Innocent  V.,  4  moe. 
**    Adrian  V.,  1  mo. 
"  John  XXI.,  d  mos. 


1277.  Nicholas  III.,  enriching 
his  family  at  the  expense  of 
the  church— he  introduces 
Nepotism. 


1281.  Pope  Martin  IV. 


1285.  Pope  Honorius  IV. 


1288.  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 


Nicholas  IV.  patronizes  civil  and  religious  literature,  and 
improves     and     embellishes  Rome. 


AUitrt,  the  mathemaucian,  and 
Provencal  poet 


1276   France  at  war  with  < 
tile. 


1283.    Germany Rodc.ph 

makes  his  son,  Albert,  duke 
of  Austria... 

1286.Fr.:-Phnip  IV.9 
(the  Fair.) 


1286.  Spain  :-AlfoDzo  in. 
king  of  Arragon. 
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Eabtbrn  Empikb. 


1273 


1274 


im 


^esBi 


— —  AndronicdB,  fW- 
(ihe  Elder.) 


DnioD  with  the  Latin  church. 


PezBecution  of  the  Greeks. 


Othman  establiehefl  an  inde- 
pendent rule,  as  chief  of 
400  families,  in  the  noith  of 
Ar'a  Minor. 


England  &  Scotland. 


1272.— Edward    I.W — 


«- 


1276.  War  between  England 
and  Wales. 


1283.  Edward  has  a  son  bom 
at  Caernarvon,  from  which 
the  title,  Prince  of  Wales, 
descends  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king. 

Scotland :— Robert  Bruce  ond 
John  Balliol  contend  for  the 
crown. 


1289.  Last  payment  of  Uibute 
to  the  pope. 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


1272  Hungary: 


-Vladislas  VI. W — 


«- 


1276.   Sweden :  — MagnuB   L 


lussia :— Hanseatic  set- 
tlement at  Novogorod. 

1279.  China:— Kublia  Khan 
subdues  the  souihem  king- 
dom, and  becomes  the  Great 
Khan. 

China  visited  by  Marco 
Polo.  • 

1279.  Poland  :-Lesco  II.  W- 


.,« 


1279.  Portugal :— Dcnnis,\^ 
the  father  of  his  couu- 

1290.  Norway  :-Eric  11.®— 


1282.  Sicilian  vespers. 
1282.    Denmark :— ParlianienI 
at  Wuricmburg. 
First  Ilandveste. 


« 


1286.  Denmark  :-Eric  VI. 


1289.  The   Mongols    invade 
Hungary  and  Poland. 

1290.  Hungary  :  —Andrew  IIL 


* 


the  Venetian. 

Polantl : Wencesla^ 

king  of  Bohemia,  takes  Cra* 
cow,  and  becomes  duke  o 
Lesser  Poland. 
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[Perunl  VL—The  Middle  Ages,^ 


Proorbbs  of  Society,  etc. 


ECGLBSIASTICAL. 


1W 


Petery  of  Albanoj  aslmlogcr, 
phyEician,  and  naiurallsi.' 


John  Holy  wood,  of  England 
astronomer. 


Richard  Middleion. 


Cimabtte^  the  first  of  modem 
painters  at  Florence. 


Amolf  d\  Lapo^  the  father  of 
tnuUem  Italian  architecture. 


The  Jn/luenee  0/  the 
eruaadet  teas  great 

expanding    the 

mind  of  Europe-^e- 
fining  the  general 
manners  —  exciting 
a  spirit  of  geogra- 
phical research  and 
adventure-^and  pro- 
moting improvement 
in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences—  thus    under 

First  letters  of  marque  grant- 
ed by  Edward  111.  against 
the  Portuguese. 


1293.    Celestine  V.xhe   abdi 

catea. 
1292.  The  papal  chair  vacant 

two  years  and  three  months, 
bistituiion  of  the  order 

of  the  Celestines. 


1291  Pope  Boniface  Via 


1296.  Struggles  with  France. 


1297.   CanonisatioD  of  Louis 
IX. 


Pramcb.  Gbrmany  dc  Spain. 


1291.  Germany : 

—  Adolphus,^ 
of  Nassau. 


Spain  r-JamesIL  k.  of 
Arragon. 


mining  instead  of 
s  trengthening  the 
power  of  papal  liomej 
oy  advancing  li be- 
ral  ideas  and  free- 
dom of  thought. 


129&.  Spain:*  Ferdinand  IV. 
in  Castile  sa  d  Leon. 


Philip  BucccsBfuIIj   iii> 
radas  Flanders. 


1298.    Germany :  —  Adolphut 
deposed  by  a  Diet,  wnich 

elects 


—  Albert    I.f 
son  of  Rodolph.— AdaTphua 
slain  in  the  struggle  which 
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U91 


ise 


Eastern  Empirb. 


Capture  of  Acre  by  the  Mu- 
melukes— «nd  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Mongols  drive  the  laat 
■ultan  of  Iconium  from  his 
throne. 


The  Genoese  obtain  the  trade 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  rise  to 
great  power 


England  6c  Scotland. 


Thb  Woald,  elsewhere. 


Othnnan  mvadea  Nicomedia, 
and  esubliahes  the  Ottoman 
emptra 


I'i'.H.  Edward  decides  the 
Scottish  dispute  in  favor  of 
Baliol. 

1^2.  A  piratical  warfare  be- 
tween England  and  France. 
—Philip  gets  possession  of 
Guieimo. 


1292.  Hungary:— The  pops 
sets  up  Charles  Martel, 
crown  prince  of  Naples,  as 
king. 


1294.  China:— Tymw  ChajL 

1295.  Poland  :- 


— Premislss  U.fW- 
1296.  Poland:— Less  II. 8 


1296.    Ball  1   defeated;  sub- 
mits to  Edward. 


1297.  Scotland  :—S  i  r  WIL 
I  i  a  m  Wallace  .— S  i  r 
William  Douglas, 
Robert  Bruce,  and 
other  chiefs  head  a  rebellion 
against  the  English. 


1299.  —they  are  defeated   at  \299.  Foundation  of  tha 
Falkirk  by  king  Edward  I.  i     OTTOMAN  or  TURKISH 
F.MPIRE  in  Bythinia,  uii- 
if0»  )ihmanL 
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PERIOD  YlI.—  T/ie  Middle  Air«.— 1209  to  1458.— 


1300 


1302 
1303 


1305 


1307 


1308 


1310 
31 


Proorkss  op  Society,  eic. 


Univen«ity  ai  Lyons  founded. 
—Rapid  advances  in  civili- 
Kaiiun  —Revival  of  ancient 
learning.— Improvcmenui  in 
the  arid  and  sciences— and 
progress  of  libcriy. 

Thk  Mariner's  Com- 
pass invented  at  Naples, 
by  GF/'ota,  native  of  Amalii. 

University  at  Avignon. 

/>  a  n  r  e ,  the  father  of  modem 
Italian  poetry,  flourishes. 

Amid  the  struggles  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibelines, 
Italy  becomes  the  cradle  oi 
modern  literature  and  im- 
proving civilization. 

Uoivcrsiiy  at  Orleans. 


University  at  Perugia. 


University  at  Coimbra. 


Kniffkte  of  Si.  John  at 
RJiodes. 

Order  of  Knishts  Templar 
abolished.— The  barons  in 
England  extort  from  Ed 
ward  II.  a  reformation  of 
abusejt.  Parliaments  are  to 
be  held  every  year,  and  to 
appoint  to  all  important 
offices. 


Ecclesiastical. 


France,  Germany,  &  Spau. 


1302.  First  convocation  of  tbe 
States-General  in  France. 

Guienne  restored  to  Eng- 
land. 


1304.    France    at    war    with 
Flanders. 

Germany:— The  Swiss 
towns  rise  inui  importance 
— oppressed  by  the  House  of 
Uapsburg. 


1303.  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 

Council  of  Paris. 

Bull  unam  sanctum. 

Pope  Benedict  XI. 

V^acancy  in  iho  papal 
chair  nearly  eleven  months. 

— The  papal  power  de- 
clinea. 

1305.  Pope  Clement  V. 

Seal  of  the  popes  t  ran  sferred  to    Avig- 
non. 

1306.  Persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Franco. 

Germany  *  —  Rudolf 

of  Austria.  9 ■ 

1307.  Persecution    of     the 
Knif^hts  Templar. 

Ger.:  —  WilUam  TeU 
shoots  Geslcr. 

1308-  Germany : ^H  e  n  r  y 

of  Luxemburg. ^f^— 

General  insurrection  is 
Switzerland 
1309.  Spain:  — Ferdinand  IV. 
takes  Gibraltar. 


1311.  General  Council  at  Vien 
na. 

Another  vacancy  in  the 
papal  chair  of  more  than 
two  years. 


1316.  Pope  John  XXII. 

Taxes  imposed  upon  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  to 
enrich  the  treasury  of  the 
church. 


1311.  Lyons  united  to  France. 

1312.  Spain :— Alfonso  XI. 
of  Castile  and  Leon. 

1314.  Fr.:-Loui8  X.®- 
(Hutin.) 

Ger. :— Louis  of  Bava- 
ria, and  Frederick  of  Aus- 
tria, conten«l  for  the  crown. 

1315.  Fr  :— Edict  for  the  en- 
frauchiwmeni  of  slaves. 

Battle  of  Moraranen— the 
Ausirians  defeated  by  the 
Swiss. 


1316.  Fr.:-Phi lip  V.W^ 
(the  Ix»ng. )  He  succctls  bjf 
virtue  of  the  Siilimie  .kw 
now  first  established. 
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laos 


Eastern  Empirx. 


W«r  of  the  Catalana,  under 
ILager  do  Flor. 

Othman  incresMS  his  poeses- 
•ioftg ;  abandons  the  pasto- 
ral life,  and  fortifies  towns 
and 


Enoland  &.  Scotland.  The  World,  elsewhere. 


1303.  Edward  invades  Scot- 
land.  —  Wallace  betmyed 
and  beheaded. — Scotland 
submits. 

Edward  recovers  Gui- 
enne. 


1306.  Scotland  :  —  R  o  b  e  r  i 
Bruce  proclaimed  king 
—is  obliged  to  flee;  but. 
Edward  dying,  resumes  his 
position. 


Hie  Knights  of  SL  Johc  of 
Jerusalem,  established  at 
Rhodes. 


1307.Eng.:Edwardn.'^ 

ScoL :— Bruce  strengtn 

ens  himself  by  repealed  ad- 

va  -«ages  and  prudent  con- 

du  V, 


1314.  Edward  invades  Scot- 
land, and  is  defeated  at  the 
Battle  of  Bannock- 
burn. 

The  Scots  invade  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 


1301.  Hungary  :— Andrew,  the 

Venetian.  ^|f 

Exiincuun  of  the  house 
of  Arpad. 

— Wenceslas  III.  of  Bo- 

hemia.9 

1304.  — Otto    v.,    of   Bava* 

ria.9 


1305.  Polai  rt ;— Vladlslas  IV., 
in  Little  Poland,  and 

Duke  Henry,  of  Glogau, 
in  Great  Poland. 

Russia  subject  to  the 
Khan  of  Tarlary. 


1307.    Switzerland: 

W  m .  Tell  escapes  from 
Gesier: 

SWISS  Republics 
founded,  Nov,  7. 

1306.  Hungary  :—Carobert,  of 


Anjou. 


1309.  Poland  united  into  one 
monarchy  under  Vladislas 
IV. 

Naples: — Robert,  the 
Good.  He  nspires  to  the 
dominion  of  Italy. 

1310.  Italy:— The  Council  of 
Ten  established  at  Venice. 


1313.  Italy ;— Maitco  Vimonti. 

1314.  Tunis  made  iribuuiry  to 
Spain. 


1316.  Italy  :— Cartruccio,  Lord 
of  Lucca  and  Pisa 

1317.  Robert,  the  Good,  aaena- 
tor  of  Rome,  and 

1318.  —lord  of  Genoa. 

1319.  Final  establishmen   of 
the  oligarchy  at  Venieck 
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1321 


13B3 


1326 
1326 


/1331 
1335 

1337 
1340 

1316 

1347 

1350 


PBOORBaa  OP  SoGiBTT,  etc. 


DarUty  dies. 


John  de  Muri»  introduces 
notes  ofdifTerent  lengtti  into 
music— and  the  method  of 
distinguishing  them. 

Romance  poetry  of  the  middle 
ages  flourishes. 

Mayrunis  commences  the  cele- 
brated disputations  in  the 
Sorbonne. 

Clock  constructed  on  roathe- 
maiical  principlea,  by  Rich- 
ard Valigfon. 

Unna^  a  monic,  and  astrono- 
mer of  Oxford,  constructs  a 
fnap  of  tlie  northern  seas. 

Thoma8,of  Bradwardine,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 


Giotto,  a  shepherd  boy,  the 
first  who  drew  portraits 
from  life. 

Greek  literature  revives.— 
Barlatim  teaches  Petrarch. 
—Leonlitis  leciures  on  Ho- 
mer at  I'^kirence. 

First  comet,  whose  course  has 
been  accurately  described. 

GUNPOWDER  in  use  at 

the  l>ii(ile  of  Cref^-sy, 
Lippo  Moinmt   Giotirto,   Flo- 
rcncine  painter. 

First  htMk  at  Genoa. 


BOOLBSIASTICAL. 


13^.   Contest  of    the  popes 
with  Louis  of  Bavaria. 


1338.  Crusade  preached  againsi 
I^uis,  who  sets  up  Nicholas 
V.  as  anti-pope. 


1334.  Pope  Benedict  XII. 


1339.  Struggles  in  Rome  be- 
tween ihe  Colonna  and  the 
Ursini. 


1342.  Pope  Clement  VI. 


Democracy  at  Rome,    under  Rienzi,  the  last  of  the   Tri- 
bunes. 


Matuifaclure*  improve  in 
England.  —  Cmnmwce  in- 
crease'*. 

Bartolu^  and  Baldu»,  cele- 
brated jurists 


Merino  sheep  introduced  into 
Spain,  by  Peter  IV.  of  Ara- 
gon. 

Sir  John  MandevilWa  Tra- 
vels, the  first  English  boolc 
in  proee. 


13o2.  Pope  Innocent  VI. 

1354.  Rienzi  killed.— Albenoz, 
cardinal  legate,  restores  the 
papal  dominion. 


France,  Germany,  d:  Spam. 


1322.  France: 


-Charles 


I  V.S-<lhe  Fair.) 

Germany :— Frederic,  of 
Austria  defeated  and  laJcen 
prisoner. 
\m\.  Germany  :  —  Louis  ex- 
communicated by  John  XII.* 
—appeals  to  a  general  coun* 
cil. 


1328.  Franco:— Philip  VI 
of  Valols.9 

1332.  France :— The  Flemings 
revolt  and  ackno^vJedge  Ed- 
ward III.  as  king  oi  Franca. 


1338.  France:- War  with  Eng- 
land. 

Germany :— Declaration 
of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort, 
that  the  pope  had  no  tempo- 
ral power  in  the  empire. 

I.oui3  ^ides  with  the 
English  against  France. 


1316.  France :  —  Normandy 
overrun  by  Edwani,  with 
his  son,  the  Black  Princo.— 
French  defeaio*!  at  Crensy. 

Germany  :— C  h  a  r  1  e  s 
IV.,  king  of  Bohemia. 

The  empire  offered  to 
Edward  III ,  who  declines. 

1330.  France  :— .1  o  h  n  ,Bs — 
(the  Good.) 


1355.  Germany :— Promulga- 
tion of  the  golden  BuU. 

1356.  France :— King  John  de- 
feated and  taken  prisofter  at 
P->iiier3.— Charles  the  dau- 
phin regent. 

Insurrection  in  Pans. 


1360.  France:— John  regains 
his  liberty— cedes  much  ter 
riiory  to  England. 
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1336 


i3S 


131) 


1313 


1356 


Eastern  Empire. 


Disputes  and  civil  war  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  his 
too,  .Michael. 


Oriclian,  sultan  of  the  Turks, 
makes  Pnisa  his  capital. 

Andronlcus,  WT 

(the  younger.) 


— John  Cantacusene. 


« 


War  with  the  Genoese,  defeat 
of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians. 


John  PaiflBologUB.W 


«- 


lao 


England  dc  Scotland. 


1322.  Lancaster  executed. 

1323.  Conspiracy  against  the 
kin?. 


1327.  Peace  between  Scotland 
and  England.  —  The  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  ac- 
Itnowledged. 


— E  dwardIII. 
1329.  Scotland :— David 

1332.  Edward  invades  Scot- 
land.—Balliol  crowned,  but 
«oon  expelled. 

1333.  Battle  of  Halidon  Hill. 
—Balliol  restored — does  ho- 
mage to  Edward. 


1338.  Struis;§le  for  the  French 
crown,which  lasts  120  years. 


1340.  The  victory  of  Helvoet 
Sluys ogives  spirit  to  the 
English  navy. 

David,  of  Scotland,  hi- 
vades  England. 

1^6.  Battle  of  Creasy. 

\\\7.  Siege  and  capture    of 


1350.  Victory  over  the  Spanish 
fleet.  —  Parliament  divideil 
into  two  chambers,  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal. 


1366.  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince 
gains  the  battle  o 
F  o  i  t  i  e  r  s  .  —  John  made 
prisoner. -Two  years'  truce. 
—Edward  again  invades 
Scotland— is  obliged  to  re- 
treat. 

1368.  —again  invades  France. 


Amumh  L,  Sultan  of   the  1360.  Peace  of  Bretignl. 
Torko.  ' 

6* 


The  World,  elsewhere. 


1320.  Russia :  —  The  grand 
duchy  of  Wtadiniir  confe^ 
red  on  Ivan  Daniloviisch. 


1326.  Tarury  : — T  a  m  e  r  • 
lane   born  at  Kesh. 

1327.  Italy  :-lnvaded  by  Louis, 
emperor  of  Germany. 


1333.  Poland:  — Casimlr  the 
GreaL^ 


1339.  Italy:— Simon  Bocane> 
gra,  doge  of  Genoa. 

1340.  Denmark  :  —  Waldemar 
IV.  restorer  of  the  kingdom 

1342.  Hungary  :  — Louts  the 
Great. 

1343.  Italy  : Commercial 

treaty  between  Venice  and 
the  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria. 

1347.  Italy :— R  i  e  n  z  i ,  the 
last  of  the  Tribunes,  rules 
at  Rome. 


1360.  Italy  :— Naval  war  be- 
tween Venice  and  Genoa. 

I3Sj3.  Establishment  of  the  Ot- 
tomans in  Europe. 

1354.  Italy  :-Hienzi  killed- 
papal  (owcr  restored. 

1366.  First  war  between  Hun- 
gary  and  Venice. 


1359.  Hungary :— Conquest  of 
the  principalities  lymg  on 
the  Danube. 
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1361 


1365 


138(1 


1383 


1386 


1390 
1392 


1400 


1402 


Paoa.lliiib   OF  SUCIETV,  rlc. 


Petrarch  and  Boccacio. 


Charles  V.  founds  a  college  of 
medicine  and  astrology  at 

Paris. 


Foundation  of  the  Univertity 
qf  Vienna. 


Oeof.  Chaucer,  father 
of  English   poetry. 


Myateriea  played  in  France. 


WickUffe'9  tranalation  of  the 


University    qf    Heidtiberg 

founded. 
Proissart't  Chronicles. 
John  Van  Eyck^  invented  oil 

painting  —  founder  of   the 

Flemieh  school. 


The  first  mill  in  Germanr  for 
the    manufacture  of   linen 


Cnaucer 


laucer's  Astrolabe  written. 


Rerival  of  Greek  literature  in 
Italy. 


1:ICCLE»1A;ST1CAL. 


1362.  Pope  Urban  V.  at  Avig- 
non—beauiitiea  the  city  oi 
Rome— presents  the  right 
arm  of  Thoma-s  Aquinas  to 
Charles  V.  of  France,  aaan 
object  of  worship. 


1370.  Pope  Gregory  IX. 


1378.  "  Schism  of  the  West :" 
Pope    Urban    VI.     ac- 
lcnowled»ed  in  the  empire 
and  England. 

Clement  VIL  acknow- 
ledged in  France,  Spain,  and 
Scotland. 


1339.  Pope  Boniface  IX.  at 
Rome. 

1391.  The  English  clergy  for- 
bidden to  cross  the  sea  for 
benefices. 

1394   ?ope  Benedict  XIll. 


Chaucer  dies. 


John  Qmser^  English  poet. 


Franck.  GeiiMANY  Ac  Spain 


136».Fr.  :-CharlesV.W 
(the  Wise.) 


1365.  War  with  Navarre— bat- 
tle of  Arooy. 


1378.  Germany:— Wtncea- 
las,  (Icing  of  BcliemiaX 
emperor. 

1380.  Fr.:  CharlesVI.^ 
(the  Maniac). 

1382.  Battle  of  Rosbecq— the 
Flemings  defeated  — Arte- 
velde  killed. 


1386.  France  :-^  Fruitless  at- 
tempt  to  invade  England. 


1392.  —Charles  seised  with 
madness. 

1394.  Germany :— The  emper- 
or imprisoned  by  the  poopte 
of  Prague. 


1400.  Ger. :— R  o  b  e  r  t  t^V" 
(Count  Palatine). 
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1373 


Treatj  with  Murad,  the  Otto- 
loan  emperor. 


Eastern  Empire. 


1399  Bajaxei  1.,  sultan  of  the  Turks. 

laei  Manuel  n.9 

emperor. 


Enolamd  &  Scotland. 


The  World,  elsewhere. 


1362.  The  Black  Prince  aids 
Peter  the  Cruel,  of  Castile, 
to  recover  his  throne. 


1369.  A  new  war  with  France ; 
unsuccessful. 


1371.  Scotland  :— Robert  11.^ 

the  House  of  Stuart. 
1376.   Death  of     the    Black 

Prince. 

1377.-Richard  II.  W— 
First  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 


1378.    Fruitless   invasion    of 
France. 

Insurrection  of  Wat  Ty- 
ler. 


1382.  The  king  marries  Anne, 
daughter  of  Charles  IV. 

13^.  The  Scots,  assisted  by 
France,  invade  England. 

1385.  The  English  bum  Edin- 
burgh. 


1388.  Batile  of  Otterboume. 

1390.  Scotland  :  Robert  HI. 
Persecution  of  the  Wick- 
ttfites. 


1362.   Italy:  — War  between 
Pisa  and  Florence. 


1369.  Tartary:— Tamerlane 
makes  Samarcand  the  capi- 
tal of  his  new  empire. 

1370.  Poland :— Extinction  ol 
the  royal  race  of  Piasts. 


1396  Victory  of  Nicopolis.-Sigi9- 
mood,  of  Hungary,  defeated 
by  Bajazei  I. 


14021  Bajezet  defeated   and    made 
prisoner  by  Tamerlane,  at 
I    Um  battle  of  Angora. 


1378.  Italy  .-—Silvester  de  Ma- 
dici,  gonfaloniere  of  Flo- 
rence. 


1380.  Russia :— Dimiiri  Ivano- 
vitsch  victorious  over  the 
Tartars,  near  the  Don. 

1332.  The  Tartars  Back  Mos- 
cow. 

1334.  Persia :  —  Invaded  by 
l^merlane ;  Inpahan  taken. 
—Pyramids  of  human  heads. 

13S6.  War  between  Austria 
and  Switzerland. 

1386.  Batile  of  Scmpach:— 
the  Austrians  defeated. 

1387.  Denmark  &  Norway  :— 


.,  ^ja      -the  Semi- 
ramis  of  Uie  nonh. 
1391.  Italy:— Pisa  falls  tmder 
the  yoke  of  tlie  Visconti. 


Margaret, } 
imis  of  t 


1398.  Henry,  of    Lancaster, 
banished. 

House  of  Lancas- 
ter:   JL 

1399.  —Henry   IV.W — 
Richard  II.  deposed. 

1401.  Rebellion  of  Owen  Glen 

dower,  and 
1403.  of  the  Percys,  who  are 

defeated  at  the  battle    of 
'    Shrewsbury. 


1396.  Tamerlane  overruns 
Kipchak  and  Russia. 

1397.  Union  of  Calmar,  form- 
ing Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  into  a  single  mo- 
narchy. 

1399.  Invasion  of  India  by 
Tamerlane. 
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1407 


1420 


1423 


1425 


1430 


1434 


RodrigOy  of  Zamoroj  Spanish 
historian. 

Univeraity  of  Leip9ic  found- 
ed. 


Thmnaa  i  KtmpiM. 
John  Hun, 
Jerome^  of  Prague. 


First  Portuguese  colontee  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Madei- 
ra, &c. 


George  of  Peurbach^  astrono- 
mer at  Vienna. 


Peter  dPAiUy^  theologian. 


The  arts  promoted  in  Italy  by 
Coamo  de  Medici. 


England  increases  her  trade 
with  the  Mediterranean. 


Michael  Waihgemulh,  Ger- 
man painter,  (teaclier  of 
Durer). 

Fra.  Filippo  Lippi^  painter. 


INVENTION  OP  PRINT- 
ING at  Mayence. 

John  MHiier  BegiomonUmuej 
German  astronomer  and 
mathematician. 


EOGLBSIASTICAL. 


1404.  Pope  Innocent  VII. 
1406.      '^    Gregory  XII. 


1409.  The  council  of  Pisa  de- 
poses Gregory  and  Bene- 
dict, and  elects  Alexander 
V.;— neither  will  yield,  so 
that  there  are  three  popes  at 


1410.  Pope  John  XXm. 


Francs,  Germany,  &.  Spahc 


1414.  CouTUiil  of  Conetcmee. 


1416.  John  Huss,  and  Jerome, 
of  Pragae,  burnt  by  the 
Councifof  Constance. 

1417.  Pope  Martin  V. 


1407.    France :  —  Murder  ot 
Louis,  Dulce  of  Orleans. 

Spain:— John   It,  kjnf 
of  Castile. 


1410.  Spain :— Feniinaud,  king 
of  Arragon.  —  Yua«ef  III., 
king  of  Granada. 

1410.  Fr. :— Civil  war  between 
the  parlies  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy. 

Germany  :  —  Death  of 
Robert. 

1411.  S  i  g  i  8  m  u  n  d  ,  (king 

of  Hungary),® empe- 
ror. 
1413.    Prance:  — The  French 
defeated  by    Henry  V.,    of 
England,  at  AgincourL 

1416.  Spain :— Alfonzo  V.,  king 
of  Arragon  and  Sicily. 


1419.  Sigismund    succeeds  to 
(he  Bohemian  crown. 


1422.  France  :— Death  of  Char- 
les VI  —Henry  VI.  pro- 
claimed at  Paris  king  of 
France  and  England. 

— Charles  VII.^ — 
at  Poitiers. 

1127.  Orleans  besieged  by  tho 
English. 

1429.  —saved  by  Joan  of 
Arc. 

Charles  crowned  at 
Rheims ;  makes  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  gain  Paris. 

1431.  Josn  of  Arc  taken  pri- 
soner and  burnt  as  a  witch. 

1431.  Germany :  —  Sigismund 
visits  lutly,  and  is  crowned 
emperor  by  Pope  Eugenius 

1435.  Peace  of  Arras,  between 
France  and  Burgundy. 


1436.   France  .'—Recovery  of 
Paris. 

1438.  Pragmauc  sanction  of  Bruges,  estabMshes  the  liber 
ties  of  the  French  church. 


1429.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  at 
Avignon,  resigns,  and  ends 
the  ^'Schism  of  the  West" 


1431.  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
Council  of  BaeUs. 
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1403 


Eastern  Expirb. 


Sohrinan    L,   Sultan   of   the 
Turks. 


1413 


1425 


K3B 


Emoland  Sc  Scotland. 


1406.  Scotland  :— James  I. 


Tub  World,  elsewhere. 


1406.  Italy  :—  l»i«  conquered 
by  Florence.— Subjugation 
of'  Padua  and  Verona  bj 
Venice. 


KohamnMd  L,  Sultan  of  (ha 
Turks. 


Amorath  II.,  Sultan  of  the 
Turks. 


-  John  VU. 


peror. 


« 


The  emperor  risits  Italy  to 
obtain  help  against  the 
Turks— sQbmits  lo  the  pope. 


I4ia  —Henry    V.fjJ — 

1414.  —claims    the    French 

crown. 
1416.  —  gains    tbe    battle 

of    Agincouri. 


1420.  Treaty  of  Troyes.-Henry 
marries  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.,  and  is  de- 
clared heir  to  the  French 
crown. 

1422.  Death  of  Henry  V. 

-Henry    V  I .  »- 

1424.  The  Duke  nf  Bcdfonl 
defeats  the  French  at  Ver- 
neuil. 


1427.  —besieges  Orleans. 

1429.  The  siege  raised  by  the 
Maid  of  Orleans. 


1431.  — ehe  is  taken  prisoner 
and  burnt 


1435.  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  followed  by  the 
loss  of  all  the  English  pos- 
sessions in  France,  except 
Calais. 

1436.  War  with  Scotland. 

1437.  Scotland  :— James  II. 


1412.  Italy  :-Sack  of  Rome 
by  Laiiii«las,  king  of  Naples. 
Denmark,  Norway,  dec. : 


Eric  VII.,  of  Pomerania.\ 
1415.  Conquest  of  Ceuta, 

the  Portuguese. 
1419.  Bohemia :— Hussite  war. 


1420.    Discovery  of  Madeira 
by  the  Portuguese. 


1421.  Bohemia  :-Death  of  John 
Ziaka,  the  Hussite  leader. 

Italy  :— War  of  the  Duka 
of  Milan  against  Florence. 


1429.  Florence:— Cosmo  di 
Medici,  patron  of  the 
arts  and  scieneea. 


1431.  Italy :— Second  war  of 
Venice  and  Milan. 


1431.  Poland  :-Vladi8lasni. 


1436.  Italy:— Third  war   be- 
tween Venice  and  Milan. 

1437.  Portugal :  —  Expedition 
into  Africa. 

1438.  Portugal:— Alfonso  V., 


king.  9 
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EOCLBSIASTICAU 

Fkamcb,  Gxrmany  &  Spain. 

1433.   Germany :  —  H  o  a  a  « 

of  Austria: 

-Albert  H.S— 

(king  of  BohemU  andlBuii- 

g»r7) 

1440.6er.:-Frederic  111. 

*- 

Franco  :-The  dauphin. 

pardoned. 

1414 

Leonardo  da  Vincij  eculptor, 
architect,  and  painter— dia- 
coren  penpecuve. 

1444.  —establishment  of  the 
companies  of  Archers,  the 
first  national  sunding  army. 

1446 

Pet.  Peruginoy  founder  of  the 

1446.  Germany :  -  War  with 
Hungary,   for  refusing    to 

Jioman  school  of  paintings 
teacher  of  Raphael. 

^i«^.h.  young  pr.««, 

1M7 

Library  of  the  Vatican,  found- 
ed. 

1447.  Pope  Nicholas  V. 

1448 

The  Axorea  dieeovered. 

144a  Concordat  of  AschaflTen- 
berff,  by  which  (ho  liberties 
of  the  German  church  are 

Alain  Chartica^  French  poet 

compromised. 

14fiO 

Flourishing  period  of  Flan- 
ders'  /rorfc— All  European 

naiiuna  have  warehouses  at 

1451.  Expedition  of  Fnd«M 

Bruges  and   Ghent.— BooA 
trade  at  Ma^ence. 

to  Rome. 

1463.  Austria  made  an  hendl. 

lary  duchy  by  Frederic 
End  of  the  French  UM 

English  wars. 

)M. 
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1113 


1444 


IMS 


1461 


1453 


Eastbrm  Evpirb. 


iDimTecUon  of  Scandeberg- 
Tictory  over  the  Turks  near 

NiM. 


Battle  of  Varna  — Vladlalaa. 
king  of  Poland,  defeated  and 
killed  by  the  Turk& 


I  xn.  V- 

(Palsologue,)  the  laatof  the 
Groek  emperoia. 


Mobammed  IL,  Saltan  of  the 
Turks. 


Siege  and  capture 
of  Constantinople 
bj    the    Turks: 

END  OF  TUB  EAST- 
KRN   EMPIUB. 


England  4c  Scotland.         Thr  World,  elsewhere. 


1444.  Truce  with  France.— 
Marriage  of  Henry  to  Bfar- 
garet,  of  Anjou. 


1447.  Gloucester  arrested  for 
treason— dies  suddenly. 


1450.  Tnaurreetion  of  Jack 
Code— calling  himself  Mor- 
timer. 

Civil  Wars  uf 
**the    Roses:" 

Richard,  duke  of  York, 
claims  the  throne. 


Scotland :— Struggles  be- 
tween the  kfaig  and  aristo- 
cracy for  power. 


1440.  Hungary: — VJadisUtf 
chosen  kmg.9 

1441.  Italy  :-Peace  of  Marti- 
ncgo. 

1443.  Alfonso  V.,  of  Arraffon, 
unites  the  crown  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 


* 


1445.  Poland  :Ca8imir  IV. 


1446.  TarUry:-Ulugh  Beg. 
patron  of  astronomy  and 
geography. 


1448.  Denmark :— Christian  L 
of  Odenburg.U 


4 


Sweden :— Charles  Vm.' 


1450.  Italy :— Francesco  Sfor- 
sa,  duke  of  Milan. 

Norway : Christian 


* 


crowned  at  Drontheim. 


Delhi  :-BeholLodi  en- 
larges (he  kingdom. 
1453.  Poland : —Confirmation 
of  the  national  liberty  in  tlM 
Diet  of  Petrikan. 
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1460 


14&1 


1466 


1470 


147L 


1473 


1476 


1477 


1481 


1481 


PROORBaS   OP  SOOIBTY,elC. 


Philip  de    Cominet^  French 
historian. 


Wood  engraving  inrented. 


Post-OJleea  in    France    and 

England. 


Faust  dies  at  Paris,  tehither 
hejoumevs  twice  to  sell  his 
Latin  Bible. 


Beerhard  Inrents  ihe  pedal  to 
the  organ. 


Printing  in  England— Cos- 
ton. 


Printed  musical  notes. 

Hungary :—  Maihias  patroni- 
zed liierature  and  ihe  arts. 

Large  librarj  at  O fen— 900 
copjisis  of  manuscripts. 


German  ballads— war  songs  of 
Veil  Weber. 


Watches  first  made  at  Nurem- 

burg. 
Mikrond  and  Rondemir,  great 

Persian  historians. 


Lady  Juliana  Bemers,  one  of 
the  earliest  female  writers 
of  England. 


Hans  Holbein^  painter. 


Franchino  Gafurid,  teacher  in 
the  first  public  school  qf 
music  at  Milan. 


Joequln  de  Prez.  ffreateoi  mu- 
sical geniofl  or  nis  age. 


Enoland. 


1455.  Battle  of 
Sl  Albans. 

House 
of   York: 
1461.  — Ed 
ward  IV 

W-  gains 
the  battle  of 
Tow  ton. 


1469.Warwick 
banished. 


1471.  Battle  of 

Bamet : 

Warwick 
slain  —Hen- 
rv  VI.  (lies  in 
tne  Tower. 


1483. Ed- 
ward   V. 


Richard, 
Prolecior.  •• 
The  kin?  Jc 
his  brother 
murdered  in 
the  Tower. 

—Rich- 
ard   III. 


1485.  -Henry, 
earl  of  Rich- 
mond, lands 
at  Milford 
Ilaren. 

Battle 
of  B  o  8 
worth 
Field: 

Richard 

defeated  and 
slain. 


Scotland. 


1460. 
UL 


James 


Francs. 


1479.  War  with 
England .  — 
Con-^piracy 
of  the  no- 
bles ;  —  they 
take  the  king 
prisoner. 


1461.  Louis 

XI 

Civil  war.— 
— Peace  of 
Conflans. 


ivil  wa] 


Spain  ani> 
portioax. 


1475.  War  be- 
tween Louis 
and-  Charles 
of    Burgun* 

1476.  —who  is 
defeated  at 
Gransonand 
Morat,  and 

1477.-«Iainat 

Nancy. 

Ariois     and 

Burgundy 

united  to  the 

French 


1483.-Char. 
les  VIII. 


1464.  Spain  :- 
Henry  IV.  of 

Castile.^ 


1469.  Marriage 
ofFerdinand, 
of  Arrason, 
with  Isabel, 
la,  of  Caa- 
tilo. 


1479.  Union 
ofCasiile 
and  Arra- 
gon    un<ler 

Ferdinand 
II.  and  Isa- 
bella. 

14^J.ThelQ. 

quisition. 
— X  i  m  e  . 
n  e  s ,  bishop 
of  Toledo. 

1481.  Port.  :— 

John  n.^ 

1481.  First  au- 
da-fe  at  So- 
▼ille. 
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OAman  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 


im 


The  emperor  besieged  in  hia 
court  at  Vienna— dclirered 
bj  6.  Podiebrad,  of  Bohe- 


1469 


U?2 


.477 


Gbbmany. 


Ottoman 
Empire. 


1456.  Turks  re- 
puUiedatBol- 
grade. 


loTtnoiui  or  tbe  Turks. 


Uoirenity  of  lagoldstodL 


Marriage  of  Maximilian  and 
Maria  of  Burgundy. 


1454.  Struggle 
between  Cos- 
mod  da  Me- 
dici and  tbe 
aristocracy. 

1458.  The 
French  rule 
in  Genoa. 

Pope  Pi- 
us II. 

1463.  War  of 
Venice  with  the  Turks. 


1464.  Pietrode 
Medici  at 
Florence. 
Pope  Paul 

n. 

1466.  Galeaz- 
zo,  duke  of 
Milan. 

1469.  Loren- 
zo de  Me- 
dici, suc- 
ceeds Pietro. 

1471.  Sixtus 
IV.  pope. 

Power  of 
the  Medici 
increases. 

Learning 
flourishes. 


147a  Conspi- 
racy of  the 
Pazzi  at  Flo- 
rence.—Giu- 
lio,  brother 
of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici, 
stain. 


I4B4.  Innocent 
VIU.,  pope. 


1464.  War  with 
Hungary. 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


1464.  Poland :— War  with  th« 
Teutonic  Order. 


1456.   Hungary: Mathlai 

Corvln,^ .*nakefl  his 

country  turmidable   to  her 
neighbors. 


1462.  Russia :— Ivan  I. 
the  Great— takes  the 
Czar. 


1466.  Peace  of  Thorn.— East 
Prussia  a  fief  of  Poland.— 
Weal  Prussia  ceded  to  Po- 
land. 

1468.  Uzun  Hasan,  master  of 
all  Persia. 


mle  pf 


1470.  — forms  an  alliance  with 
the  Venetians  and  the  duke 
of  Burgun  dy  against  the  Turks— con- 
quers Hagdad. 

1472.  Russia:- Ivan  marries 
Sophia,  niece  of  the  Greek 
emperor. 

1474.  —shakes  ofT  the  Tartar 
yoke,  and  captures  Novo- 
gorod. 

1477.  Hungary — War  with 
Frederic  IIL 

1479.  Fruitless 
attempt  upon 
Rhodes. 


1480.  -capture 
and  destroy 
Otranto. 

1481.  Bajazet 

11.^ 

the  tirsi  un- 
warlike  sul- 
tan. 


1481.  Denmark  !—R 

gartially   ackiyiwledj 
weden. 


ledged   in 


1488.  Hungary: 
takes  Vienna. 


fffvhh9 
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1490 


1192 


1493 


1497 


U9S 


1499 
1502 


1615 


1517 


1522 


Martini  Behaim^  (Nurein* 
buri;.)  publishes  a  map  of 
the  iDorUl. 

DISCO VE  R  y  OF 
AMERICA. 

First  priming  press  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  teeond  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus.—K  Spanish  colony  ai 
Uispaniola. 

The  diaeoverie*  of  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot. 

Third  voyage  of  Columbus. 
He  discovers  Trinidad  and 
the  Coniinent. 

Lisbon,  iho  great  seat  of  trade. 
—Venice  declines. 

Maritime  enterprises  greatly 
exten*led. 

Sir  Thomas  Morels  UtopicL, 
published. 

Nicholas  Machiaveliif  states- 
man and  historian. 

Anaerigo  Vespucius's  Toyaee. 

Flourth  voyage  of  Colutnbus. 

Raphati^  Michael  Angela,  Ti- 
tian, CorregiOj  painters. 

St.  Peter* s^  and  other  magnl' 
ficeni  churches  built. 


The  celebrated  tapestry,  after 
Raphael ;— Cartoons  woren 
in  the  Netherlands. 

L  UTHER^Er&BmuK^ 
Melanclhoa,  and  other 
reformers. 

Roger  Ascham,  tutor  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

Hans  Sachs,  founder  of  Ger- 
man drama. 

Copernicus,  discorers 
the  tnip.  system  of  the  Uni- 
verse—hin  great  work,  De 
Orbium  Coelestium  Revoiu- 
tionibus. 

First  complete  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe,  by  Ma- 
gdlan 


House      of 
Tudor:— 
—Henry  VII. 


14S6.   Imposture   of 
Lambert  Symnel. 
The  Star  Cham- 
ber established. 


1493.  Perkin  War- 
beck,  pretendfl  to 
be  Richard,  duke 
of  York— defeated 
on  Blackheaih. 


1497.  Cabot  makes 
discovenes  in  A- 
merica. 

1499.  Earl  of 
Warwick,  last 
of  the  Plantage- 
neis,  executed. 


1509.    Henry 

VllI.A 

joins  the  League 
of  Cambray. 

1513.  Invasion  of  the 
Scots.  —  B.iule  of 
Flodden— the  king 
and  chief  Scots 
killed. 

1515.  W  o  I  8  e  y  , 
chancellor  and  car- 
dinal. 

1520.  The  Emperor 
Tlsits  England.  — 
Meeting  of  Henry 
and  Francis  at  the 
"  Field  of  ihe  Cloih 
of  Gold." 

1521.  The  Reformed 
doctrines  opposed 
by  Henry,  in  his 
book  vn  the  Seven 
SacraMcnta  —  he 
receives  the  title 
of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith." 


1487.:  — 

James 

IV. 


1503.:  — 
James 
marries 
Marga- 
ret, of 
Ene- 
land. 


1513.:- 

James 

V. 


Spain  an* 
portvoai.. 


1491.  Br«tag. 
ne  united  tn 
the  crown 
by  the  king's 
marriage 
with  Anne. 

1494.  Inraaion 
of  Italy. 


149a— Louis 

xii.H- 

1499. in- 

vades    Italy 
—conquers 
the  Milanese 
Duchy. 


1600.  Treaty 
with  Ferdi- 
nand, of  Ara- 
gon,  for  the 
conquest  and 
pariitioQ  of 
Naples. 


1510.  The 
Council     of 
Tours,  to 
support  the 
king  against 
the    Holy 
League. 


I516.-Fran- 


1492.  C  o  9  • 
Quest  of 
Granada, 
by  Giinzala 
de  Cordova. 

Discov  e  ry 
of  Ameri- 
ca, by  Co- 
lumbus. 

149a  Vasco 
d  e  G  aoi  a 
doubles  the 
Cape  of 
Good  Hope, 
and  reaches 
India. 


1606.  Colitrp. 
bus  dies  at 
Valladolid. 

1507.  Cardinal 
Ximenes. 

Board  of 
American 
trade  at  Se- 
ville. 


cisl. 
— invades 

luily—  victory 
of  Marigna- 
no —  Genoa 
and  Milan 
submit. 

1516.  Concor- 
dat with  the 
pope,  instead 
of  pragma- 
tic sanction. 

1521.  First  war 
with  Char- 
lea  V. 


1516.-C  h  a  I  • 

kms  oi  all 
Spain,  and 
the  Nether- 
lands. 
1519.  Con- 
quest of 
Mexico, 
by  Cor  tes . 
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A.B. 

6BaMA,IfT. 

Italy. 

1492.  Piclrt)  II. 

Fucceeda  his 

father.     Lo- 

-Maximilian  I.W- 

renzo,  in  Flo- 

149ri 

rence. 

Pope  Alex- 

ander VI, 

(Boreia.) 

1494.    Expedi- 

tion of  Char- 

- 

les  Vlli.  in- 
to luly. 

1499.  Amerigo 

Vcspuciua's 

voyage       to 

America. 

1500.  Partition 

of  Naples 

between 

France    and 

Spain. 
1502.Florence: 

Machiavelli, 

Secretary  oj 

502 

UfUTerriiy  of  Wittenburg. 

State. 
1503.     Naples 
annexed    to 
the  Spanish 
Crown. 

Pope  Pius 
III. 

Pope  Ju- 
lius II. 

1506 

Biaximilian  enters  Italy  to  be 

crowned  by  the  pope, 
—joins  the  League  of  Cam- 

1508.   League 

1512 

bray. 
—divides  the  empire  into  ten 
circles. 

of  Cambray 
against    Ve- 
nice. 

1510.  Holy 
League    to 
expel  the 
French. 

1511.  Council 
of  Pisa. 

1513.  Pope 
Lbo    X. 

(de  Medici.) 

1317 

COXMBMCBMBIVT    OP 

patron  of  li- 

THB    RBFORXATION. 

terature  and 

1518 

arte. 

diet  of  Augsburg. 

The  build- 

1519 

— cbablbs  y.W — 

ing    of    St. 
Peter's  com- 

of Spain. 

menced. 

li^l 

The  archduke  Ferdinand,  mar- 

1519. Cardinal 

ries  Anne,  sister  of  Louis— 
whence    the    accession    of 

de  Medici 

holds  rule  in 

Bohemia  and  Hungary   to 

Florence. 

the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

1522.  PQpe 

Diet  of  Worms. 

Adrian  VL 

Ottoman 

Empire. 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


1493.  Wars 
with  Egypt, 
Hungary, 
and  Venice. 


1503.  Peace 
with  Venice. 

1505.  War  with 
Persia. 


1512.  Selim  I., 


-  de- 
tTirones  and 

Euts  to  death 
is  father. 

1514.  The  Per- 
sians  defeat- 
ed at  Kalde- 
roon. —  Me- 
sopotamia 
and  Kurdis- 
tan added  to 
the  empire. 

1516.  Cairo 
taken  by 
storm.— Ma* 
meluke  do- 
minions an- 
nexed to  the 
empire. 

1520.  Soliman, 


1488.  India:— SekanderLodi, 

king  of  Delhi. 
149^  Poland  :^John  Albert. 


AMERICA  discoyered  by  Co- 
lumbus. 


1493.  Soanbh  colony  at  Ilto 
paniola. 


1499.  Voyage  of  Amerigo  Ves. 
pucius. —  Sooth  American 
coast  explored. 


ISOl.PolanJ :— AlezAnder.i 


1602.  Ismail  Shah  Soofi  makea 
himself  sole  sovereign  of 
Persia. 


1506.   Poland  :—Sigi8mund  L 
K (ihe  Great.) 


1509.  Bohemia :— I^uis,9-<. 
3  years  old. 

1510.  America :  —  Settlement 
at  Uarien. 

1511.  America  .'—Cuba  con- 
quered. 

1512.  America:  —  Florida 
discovered. 

1513.  South  Sea  first  reached 
by  Balboa. 

1516.  Hungary  and  Bohemia : 
-Louis  II. Sf 

1517.  India  :-Ibrahim  Lod^ 
king  of  Delhi 

1517.  America:— FVrs/po/enf 
for  importing  2^cgroe»^ 
granted  by  Spain. 

1518.  Corsairs  in  Algiers. 

1519.  MEXICO  conquered  by 
the  Spaniarr^s,  under  Co^ 
tes. 
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\B27 


1530 


PROORKsa  OP  Society,  etc. 


Xavier  plants  Christianity  in 
India. 


ArioatOt  Kalian  poet. 


Albert  Durer. 

F.rsi  work  on  military  archi- 
tecture. 


JSrgens  invents  the  spinning 

wheel  for  spinning  flax. 
RabelaiSj  French  humorist. 


1633  Botanic  Gardens  at  Padua. 


1636 


1537 


1538 


1612 


1646 


Enoland. 


Ignatiut  Loyola  founds  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits. 


Papal  bull  declaring  the  Ame- 
rican natives  to  be  rational 
beins^. 

The  diving  bell  invented. 

Calvin  founds  the  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva. 

Pins  first  used  by  Catharine 
Howard,  queen  of  England. 

John  Knoxy  Scottish  Refor- 
mer. 

A  commercial  treaty  between 
Portugal  and  Japan. 


Needles  first  made. 
Vasalius's  work  on  Anatomy. 


1529.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. —  Rise  of 
Cranmer^  archbi- 
shop of  Canter 
bury. 


1532.  The  king  mar- 
ries Anne  Boleyn. 


1533.  Bishop  Fisher 

and   Sir   Tlmmas 
More  beheaded. 

Henry  excom- 
municated by  the 
Pope 
1536.  —marries  Jane 
Seymour. —  Sup 
prciHiion  of  the 
smaller  monaste- 
ries. 


Scot- 
land. 


1617  Revival  of  Stoicism,  by  Justus 
Lipsius. 

Palesirina,  founder  of  Italian 
church  music. 

Giacomo  Carisimi. 

1618  Orange  trees  introduced  into 
Europe. 


1643   Henry  invades 

France takes 

Boulosnie. 

1544.  French  fleet 
gain  a  victory  over 
the  English,  ofl" 
the  We  of  Wighr 

1547. 


-Edward 


VI. S 

Somereet  invades 
Scotland  —defeats 
the  Scots  at  Pin- 
kie. 

Formal  e.Ma- 
blishmenl  of  Pro- 
testantism. 


1525.    Francis 
defeated  and 
taken   pri- 
soner at  Pa- 
via. 

1527.  Second 
war  with 
Charles  V. 

1529.  Treaty  of 
Cambray. — 
Great  en- 
couragement 
given  loans 
and  sciences. 
—The  Lou- 
vre com- 
menced. 

1532.    Calvin 
preaches. 
Third 
French  war. 
—Siege    of 
Marseilles. 


1536.:- 
Spread 
ui  the 
Refor- 
mation. 
Pro- 
testants 
persecu- 
ted. 

1542.;  — 
.Mary. 


Earl  of 
Arran, 
regent. 


Spain  ano 
pobtuga.l. 


1533.  Truce  of 
Nice— for  10 
years. 

Attempt  to 
recover  pow- 
er in  Italy; 
hence  the 

l.7l*2.  Fourth 
French  war. 


1514.  Peace  of 
Crespy. 
France  gives 
up  Italy. 

1547.  Henry 


l*He    fa- 

mousCaiha- 

ri  ne      de 

M  e  d  i  .M  , 

queen. 


1536.  Acquin- 
lion  of    Mi> 


1540.   Portu- 
gal :  —  Lis- 
bon,the  mar- 
ket of    the 
worlil. 

1542.   Cona> 
mercial  trea- 
ty   between 
Portugal  aod 
Japan. 
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VS& 


1326 


1529 


Graeral  insurrections  of  the 
intry,    under   Thomas 


peasam 
Muozcj 


Cbarlea  marries  Isabella,  of 

Ponugai. 
Deattioi  Frederic^  of  Saxony. 

The  Turks  invade  Germany. 
—Diet  of  Spires.— Luther- 
ans first  called  Proteetanis. 

League  of  Smalcald. 


Italy.  Empi'Sb!'         Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


1^3.  Clemeni 
VII. ,  pope. 


1625.  Spain  ac- 
quires    the 
ascendency 
by  the  victo- 
ry of  Pavia- 


1527.  The  Me- 
dici expelled 
from    Flo- 
rence. 


1530.  Medici 
restored.  — 
Charles    V 
crowned    ai 
Bologna. 


1534.  Paul  III., 
pope. 


iSS 


Congress  of  Nice  between  the 
Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the 
king  of  Franco. 


]bi3  War  m  aiHan::e  wUh  England 
against  France. 


154G 


Diet  of  Worms. 


1537.  Cosmo 
de  Medici, 
duke  of  Tus- 
cany. 

1540.  Investi- 
ture of  Mi- 
lan confer- 
red bv  Char- 
les V.  on 
Philip. 


1^61  War  of  the  Smalcaldists. 

Wa  I  Duke  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxo- 
ny- 


$15.    Council 
qf  Trent. 


1523.  Sweden :— Revolt  under 
Gustavus  Vasa .—The 
Danes  expelled —Union  of 
Calmar  dissolved. 

Denmark  and  Norway: 

—Frederic  I.  flf 

IS25.  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia. 


1526.  Invasion 
of  Uuogary. 


1529.  Invasion 
of  Germany 
—Siege  of 
Vienna. 

The  Otio- 
man    navy 
formidable 
under    ihe 
couimaiid  of 
Barbarossa 


1535.  —who 
seizes  Tu- 
nis. —  The 
emperor, 
Charles  V., 
restores  the 
Moorish 
king. 


1541.  Destruc- 
tion of  an  ar- 
mament, led 
by  Charles 
V.  against 
Algiers. 


1530.    Malta    giver     to    tho 
knighus  of  Miodee 


1532.  Union  of  Norway  and 
Denmark. 


1533.  Conquest   of   Pe- 
ru,  by  Cortes. 


Russia :— Ivan  IV.,  (the 
Terrible). 


1536.  Cortes  discovers  Califo^ 
nia. 


1647.  The 
Turks    in- 
vade Persia, 
and  capture 
Ispahan. 


1543.  First  standing  army  in 
Sweden. 


1545.  South  America:— Minea 
of  Potosi  discovered. 


1548.  Poland  :—Sigiflmund  n^ 

8 (AugUMlM> 
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lood 


1559 


ID60 


Proorbss  of  SOOIBTT,etC. 


Scaliger^  Philologist. 
JHontcagnCj  French  Essayist. 


Cardan^ialian  philosopher. 


Seaiing  wax  comes  into  use 
in  Europe. 


Foundation  of  Jesuit  Colleges 
in  opposition  to  Protestant 
Schools.  The  first  at  Co- 
imbra,  in  Portugal. 


Only  two  carriages  in  Paris— 
hordes  and  litters  generally 
used. 


Snuflffirst  brought  into  France. 
—Knives  first  made  in  Eng- 
land. 


TonpuUo     Taan     Quarim^ 

poets. 


Camoent^  Portuguese  poeU 


Thomaa  TaUia,  Eogliah  mu- 


Eholand. 


1549.  The  English 
Liturgy  comple- 
ted and  establish- 
ed by  act  of  Par- 
liament. 

1533.  Northumber- 
land intrigues  to 
seule  the  crown  on 
Lady  Jane  Grey, 
his  daughter-in- 
law. 


Scot. 

LAND. 


«• 


—  Mary.W — 

Catholicism  re- 
stored. 

1554.  The  queen 
marries  Philip,  of 

Spain.— Lord  Dud- 
ley and  Lady  Jane 
Grey  executed. 

1555.  Bloody  perse- 
cution of  Protes- 
tants. 

1557.  War  with 
France  to  support 
Spain.— Calais 

|03L 

1558.  —  Eliza- 
beth. W 


Cecil,  Lord 
Burleigh,  Secreta- 
tary  of'Siate. 

Protestantism 
established. 

The  Puritans 
begin  to  rise. 


1568.  —Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  takes  re- 
fuge in  England— 
and  is  imprisoned. 

1570.  Civil  wars  of 
the  Desmonds  in 
in  Ireland. 


1560.Ca- 
iholic- 
i!)m  abo- 
lished 
by    par- 
liament. 
1565. :  — 
Mary 
marries 
,ord 
Darn- 
ley. 

1565. :  - 
Revolt 
o  I  Pro- 
testants . 
1567. :  — 
Damley 
murder- 
ed— I  he 
queen 
marries 
earl  of 
Boih- 
well-is 
dethron- 
ed  and 
impri- 
soned at 
Lochle- 
veiL 

James 
VI.9 


1570.  :- 
Lennox, 
regent. 


Frakob. 


1552.  Fifth  war 
with  Char- 
les V. 


Spain  ahd 
portl'gax. 


1557.  The 

French  defeat- 
ed at  St. 

Quentm. 

1558.— at  Gra- 
velines. 

1559.  Peace  of 

Chateau— 

Cambresis. 

— Francis 

II.  W- 

Duke   of 
Guise,  min- 
ister. 
1660.— Char- 

lesIX.t 

1562.  Religious 
liberty  grant- 
ed lo  the  Hu- 
guenots. 

First  civil 
religious    war 

Huguenots 
supported    by 
England  -de 
leated  at    ^ 
Dreux. 

1567.  The  se- 
cond war. — 
Huguenots 
defeated    at 
St.  Denys. 


1569.  —routed 
at  Jamac— 
C  o  n  d  e 
killed. 


1564.    CCTcat, 

in  India,  lost. 

1556.  Ciiarles 

abdicates — 


Philip   n. 


^ 


1557.    Portu- 
gal : — Seba» 

tian.  ^g — 


1564.  Acquisi- 
tion or  ih« 
Philippines. 


1567.  Duke  of 
Alva,  pover- 
nor  of  tha 
Netherlands. 


1570.    War 
with  the 
Turks.— Na- 
val   victory 
ai  Lepanta 
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1351 


Gbbmamt. 


Treaty  of  Pamau  secures  reli- 
gious liberty  to  the  Protes- 
lants. 

Fruitless  dege  of  Mentz. 


1266 


1636 


Charles  abdicates. 


— ^F  erdinand  I .  W — 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia. 

C^oTonation  by  the  pope  relin- 
quished. 


1530.  Julius 
la,  pope. 


1665.    Marcel- 
lu8lI.,pope. 
Paul  IV., 
(Carafia) 
pope. 


1664 


-Mazimilianll.  W- 


Ottoman 

Empirs. 


1551.  Tripoli 
taken  from 
the  Maltese 
knighia. 

1652.  Invasion 
of  Hungary. 

1553.  War  with 
Persia. 
Building  of 
the  mosque 
of  Solyman- 
yahf  at  Con- 
siantmople. 


1559.  Pius  IV. 
(Medici) 
pope. 

Peace  of 
Chateau    — 
Cambresis 
terminates 
the    French 
wars  in  Italy. 
Tranquil- 
lity for  66 
yean«. 

1562.  Council 
of  Trent  re- 
assembled. 

1666.  Pius  v., 

1569.  Florence, 
a  grand  du- 
chy. 

Cosmo 
de  Medi 
c  i ,  declared 
grand  duke 
of  Tuscany, 
by  Pius  v. 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


1553.  New  Mexico  dise«Taiad 
by  the  Spaniards. 


1456.  India  :-.JelaleddiD  Ak- 
bar,  a  patron  of  science  and 
literature,  aided  by  his  min- 
isters, Abu  FazI  and  Sheikh 
Faizi. 

—raises  the  Mogul  em- 
pire to  i(s  greatest  splendor. 


1559.    Naval 
Tictory   of 
Galves,  gain- 
ed by   Dra- 
gut. 

Military 
power  of 
the  Turks  at 
its  greatest 
height,  un 
derSoliman. 


1565.  Unsuc- 
cessful siege 
of  Malta. 

1566.  Death  of 
Soliman  at 
the  siege  of 
Sigeih. 

SeUmU. 


« 


1570. 
1571. 


1559. Denmark  and  Norway: 
—Frederic  Il.fv 

Decrease  of  the  infla«DCe 
of  the  Hanse  townn. 

1560.  Sweden :— Eric  XIV.  8 


1562.  War  with  Russia  and 
Poland.— An  En^l^sh  am- 
bassador in  Peina. 

1564.  Coligny  sends  a  colony 
of  Huguenot*!  to  Florida- 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards. 

1568.  Prussia -.-Albert  Frede- 

licSf 

Sweden  >  John  HI.  IB  ** 


War  of  Venice     with 

the  Porte. 
Cyprus  reduced  by  the 
,    Turks. 
I  Battle  of 

Lepanto. 


1270  Peace  of  Stetin,  between 

Denmark,     Norway,     and 

Sweden. 
157 1    Russia  devastated  by  the 

khan  of   Crim    Tartary.— 

Moscow  burnt. 
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1573 


1577 


IBdSl 


1585 


Paoaassa  op  Socibtt,  etc. 


CervarUea^    author   of   Dod 

Qaixolte. 
Titian^  and  Paolo  Veronete^ 

painten. 


Sir  rrancia  Drake's  voyage 
round  the  world. 


Sir  Philip  Sydney' a  Arcadia. 


Oregorian  Reformation  of  the 
Calendar. 


Greenland  discovered  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake. 


1586  Tobacco  first  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. 


1588 


1590 


First  netjoapaper  in  England. 


Teleeeopee  inrented  by  Jan- 
sen,  a  German. 

Taaao,  Italian  poet. 

The  Conocci, celebrated  pain- 


In  England  r—SSpowcr, 
Shakbpearb,  Beau- 
mont &  Fletcher,  Ben  Jon- 
son.— Napier  invents  loga- 
rithms. 

Lord  Bacok,  celebrated  phi- 
losopher. 

Lope  de   Vega,  dramas  and 
novels. 

Kepler^  Tycho  Brahe,  astro- 


Enoland. 


1678.  The  queen 
sends  help  to  the 
revolted  Nether- 
lands. 


1583.  Levant  Com- 
pany chariercii. 

1584.  Raleigh's  co- 
lony in  Virginia. 

1583.  War  with 
Spain. 

1586.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  killed  at 
Zutphen. 

1587.  The  Queen  of 
Scots  beheaded. 

1568.  The  Spaniish 
armada  destroyed. 

1589.  Alliance  with 
Henry  II.  in  aid 
of  Protestantism. 
—Troops  sent  to 
France. 


1693.    Act  for   reli- 
gious conformity. 

1594.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins's Voyages 


1696.  Cadiz  taken, 
and  the  Spanish 
fleet  burnt,  by  the 
earl  of  Essex. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
minister. 


599.  Troubles  in 
Ireland  :  —  Revolt 
of  O'Neill,  earl  of 
Tyrone. 


Scot- 
land. 


1581.  :— 
Gow- 
rie's 
conspi- 
racy 
against 
the  king. 


1590.:— 
The 
king 
marries 
Anne,  of 
Den- 
mark. 


Fbanob. 


1572.  Massacre 
of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. 

1573.  Peace  of 
Rochelle. 

1574. -He  n- 

rylll.W 

Fifth  war 
with  the  Uu- 

fuenotd. 
6.  The  Ca- 
tholic 
League. 
1577.  Sixth  re- 
ligious war. 


1583.  Revolt  of 
Paris. 

1589.  House 
of  Bour- 
bon: 

— H  B  N  R  Y 


IV. 

1590.  Siege  of 
Paris,  raised 
by  the  Spa- 
niards. 

1593.  Henry 
abjures     Pro- 
testantism. 

1591.  Jesuits 
banished. 

1595.  War  with 
Spain  con- 
tinued. 

1598.  Peace  of 
Vervius. 

Ministry  of 
Sully:— 
restoration 
of  order. 
Edict  of 
Nantbb 
—granting 
toleration  to 
Protestants. 


Spain  ahd 

Portuoai.. 


I57a  Port.:^ 

Henry.flf- 

1589.  Portugal 
falls  under 
Spanish  do- 
minion. 


1588.  Defeat  of 
the  Spaniali 
armada. 

1589.  English 
volunteers 
under  Drake 
and   Norris, 
repulsed 
from  Lisbon. 


1698.  PhiUp 

ra.  W — 
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108 


Germany. 


— ^Rodolph    II.W— 
king  of  Bohemia  aooUun- 


The  imperial  authority  disre- 
garded bj  the  princea  of  the 
empire,  who  wage  war 
among  the  naelvei. 


rnion  of  Protestants  at  Ileil* 
bronn. 


1572.  Gregory 
XIII.,  pope. 

I57a  Cyprua 
yieldeu  to 
the  Porte ; 
1574  Florence : 
—Frances  Ma 
ria  succeeds 
Cosmo. 


1580.  Charles 
Emmanuel, 
dulce  of  Sa- 
Toy. 


1583.  Sixtus 
v., pope, 
active   and 
energetic— 
corrects 
abuses  in 
the  church ; 
resiures  the 
Vaiiciin     li- 
brary. 


1590.  Urban 
VII.,  pope. 

Gregory 
XIV.,  pope. 

I50I.  Innocent 

IX.,  pope, 

two  months. 

Clement 

VIII.,  pope. 

1592.  TheRi- 
alio  and  Pi- 
azza di  San 
Marco  built 
at  Venice. 


Ottomam 
Emfirb. 


peace  with  Ve- 
nice. 
1574.  — Murad 


ni. 


«- 


1576.  War  with 
Persia. 


1580.  War  with 
the  Druses 
in  Syria. 

1553.  First 
trade  with 
England. 


1569.  Predato- 
ry incur- 
sions of  the 
Cossacks. 

Revolt  of 
the  Janiza- 
ries. 

1593.  War  with 
the  Empire 
in  Hungary. 

15»1.  The 
Grand    Vi- 
zier takes 
Raab. 

1595.  Moham- 


med III. 

TurlciS 
power  in 
Hungary  de- 
clines ;     de- 
feated at 
Gran— re- 
Toltof  Wal- 
lachia. 
1597.   Moham- 
med leads  his 
troops,  and 
defeats  th« 
Germana  at 
Agria. 


Tub  World,  elaewhera. 


1574  Poland:— Henry,  of  V» 
lois.9 

1575  Poland :— Stephen    Ua- 

ihnri.W— 


1578.  Alliance  of  Sweden  and 
Poland  against  Russia. 

iif79.  Commencement 
ofthe  Republic  of 
HOLLAND,  by  the  union 
at  Utrecht: 

William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  stadthol* 
dcr. 

1584.  North  America: 
—First  English  colony  found- 
ed in  Virginia,  by  Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

15S5.  Persia  acquires  power 
under  Abbas  the  Great. 

Hollond :  —  Maurice,  of 
Orange,  sladtholder. 

1586  Battle  of  Zinphen:  death 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

1588.  Denmark: — Christian 

IV.  W 


1592.  Sweden: — Sigismund, 
king  of  Poland. 
India:— Miznm  Shah,  re* 

Pulsed  from  Choui,  by  th« 
oriugueso. 

1594.  The  Falkland  Isles  dif- 
covered  by  Hawkins. 

1595.  The  Dutch  first  in  Indiu 
Sweden  :— The  regent  as- 
sumes   independent  auth> 
riiy. 


1598.  Russia :  —Boris   Goda* 

nov,  JIf begins  a  nan 

dynasiy. 

Sigismund  lands  in  Swa 
den,  to  re-establish  hia  pow- 
er—but is  defeated,  and  r^ 
Uiina  to  Poland. 
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.602 


1603 
16(M 


1606 


Proorbss  of  SoGiBTY,  etc 


Enclish  East   India   Compa- 

Q/  luunJed. 

Erportaiion  of  Eng.ish  wool 
prohibited. 

Conference  at  Hampton  Court. 

New  Translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble hf^un;  (published  1611). 

Dr.  Gilbert  discovers  ihepow- 
er  of  electricity,  and  of  con- 
ductors ami  non-conductors. 


mo 


1615 
1616 


161S 
1620 


Aj&brica. 


1604.- Acadia 
Ionized  by 
French. 


Enolako. 


1601.  Earl  of  Essex  be- 
headed. 

1603.— James    I-Sf— 
Union    of    the 
English     and 
Scotch     crowns. 


1605.    The 
Plou 


Gunpowder 


Telescopes  invented  by  Gali 
leo. 


Coffee  at  Venice. 
Tobacco  in  Virginia. 

Bacon's  Inductive  Philoso- 
phy. 

Harvey  discovers  the  circv^^n- 
tion  of  the  blood. 

Thermometers  invented  by 
Drebel. 

Inigo  Jones,  celebrated  archi- 
tect. 

Martin  Opitz,  German  poet. 

Ne^ro  Slavery  co  vaiencedin 
Virginia. 


1606.  —  Discovery 
oflluilscm'sBay. 

1607.— E  n  g  1  i  s  h 

settle  meni  at 
Jamestown, 
(Isi  permanent 
one  in  N.  Ame- 
rica.) 

1606.  —  Quebec 
founded. 

1609. —Jesuit  mis- 
sions in  Para- 
guay. 


1616.— The  Tobac- 
co plant  Introdu- 
ced into  Virgi 
nia. 


1624 
102tJ 


1627 


1630 


FaAKCB. 


Peter  Paul  JRubens,  painter. 

Miutsinger,  the  dramatist. 

KeiAer's  "  Asironomia  Nova 
Celesiis." 

TorrieeUi  invents  the  barome- 
ter. 

The  Parian  marbles  brought 
to  England  by  the  earl  of 
AiindeL 


1620.— Neero 
slaves   first    im- 
ported to  Virgi- 
nia. 

E  m  igra- 
ti  0  n  of   Pu- 
ritans   to 
New      Eng- 
land. 

1621.  —John  Car- 
ver, Ist  Gover- 
nor of  N.  E. 

Vm.  New  Am- 
sterdam set- 
led  by  the  Dutch. 


1612.  English  factories  at 
Sural. 


1616.  Minietryof  Villicrs, 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

1617.  Sir  Francis  Bacon^ 
lord  chancellor. 

1618.  Sir    Walter     Ra- 
leigh's   un.'^uccespful 
voyage    to    America — 
he  is"  beheaded  on  iiis 
return. 


1610. 
nation  of 
Henry    IV., 
by     Ravail- 
lac. 
—  L  o  u  S  ■ 


•4 

I  GUI). 


Gaxettes 
Venice. 


first    published    in 


1627.  Boston  found- 
ed. 


629.  Wouter  Van 
Twiller,  gover- 
nor of  New  Am- 
sterdam. 


* 


xni, 

(9  years  oUl>. 

Mary  de   Me- 
dici, rejjcnL 

1614.   Lasi  as- 
sembly of  the 
Siaies-gcne- 
raL 

IGlo.  The  king 
marries 
Anne,  of 
Austria.—— 
Civil  war  :— 
C  o  n  d  e 
heads  the 
Hugue- 
nots . 


I62t.  Ministry 
uf  Cardinal 
Riche- 
lieu. 


1625.— Charles  I. 


Buckingham,  prime 
minister. 

1627.  War  with  France,  in  support  of 
the  Huftto- 
note. 

Rochclle 

1629.  No  parliament  for      reduced    by 
eleven  years.  famine  — af- 

1630.  Peace  with  France.  ler  a  siege  o| 
ten  mm-.ha. 
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;  Spain 

^»     PORTU. 
GAL. 


K()9  Expul- 
sion of 

the 
Moon. 


1613 


War   of 

the 
Mont- 
ferral 
succei* 
ston  in 
luilj. 


1621  Dutch 

iwar— 
I  Spain 

sup- 

porta 

Aujiiria. 

Philip 

IV.^ 

lfiSJI>«<eat 
oi  S{>an- 
Ifleei  otr 
.Lima, 
by  the 
Duirh. 
1923  Naval 
war 
wiih 


1630 


la^. 

Peace 

with 

£3: 


Gbrmant. 


1606.  Truce  of  Co- 
inorra,  for  twentj 
years,  with  the 
Pone. 

1 60S.    Protestant 
i/m'on,  uiuier  Fre- 
deric,  tho    elector 

fialaiine. 
0.    The   Catholic 
league,  under  the 
duke  of  Bavaria. 

1612.  Matthias. 


« 


1615.  Truce  of  Co- 
morra  confirmed. 

161S.  The  Thirty 
Y  e  a  r  ■  '  War 
begins. 

1619.— Ferdinand 


1620    Victory  of  the 
While    Mountain, 

near    Prague. 

Massacre   of 
Prague.— The  Pro 
tes'iini  religion  to- 
tally auppreased. 


1626.  Victory  ofTil 
ly  over  Christian 
iV.,  of  Denmark, 
at  Lutter. 

162aWallensteln 
recovers  all  che 
shorea  of  the  Bal- 
tic, except  Siral- 
sund. 

1629.  GustavusAdol- 
phus  lands  in  Ger- 
many. —  Diet  of 
Raiiabon.  — Wal 
lenstein  dismisreil, 
iucceeded  by  Til- 
ly- 


Italy. 


1605.  Leo  XL, 
pope. 

Paul  v., 
pope. 


lG09.Tu8canv : 
-Cosmo  II. 


Leghorn, 
the  empori- 
um  of    the 
Levant  trade. 


1618.  Compi- 
racy  of  Bed- 
mar,  the 
Spanish  en- 
voy, to  re- 
duce Venice 
under  sub- 
jection to 
Spain. 

1621.  Gregory 
XV.,  pope. 
Tuscany :  — 
Ferdinand  II. 

1623.  The  fa- 
mous library 
of  the  Pala- 
tine at  Hei- 
delberg, sent 
to  Rome. 

162S  General 
Italian  war 
on  the  death 
of  the  duke 
ofMantua. 


Ottoman 
Empirb. 


1605.  Revolt  in 
Syria  and 
Carumaniai 
under  the 
pasha  of 
Aleppo. 

IG06.  Com- 
mercial 
treaty  with 
Fratice    and 
Holland. 

Tobacco 
first  brought 
to  Turkey. 


1617.  -Mueta- 

pha  I.  A- 

I61S.  — Osman 

n  9 — 

Great  Per- 
sian victory 
at  Shibli. 
1620  War  with 
Poland,  and 
unsuccess- 
ful mvasion 
of  Poland. 

1623.    Murad 

IV.  A 

restoius  tran- 
quillity. 

16-25.  Truce 
with  the  em- 
pire  renew- 
ed. 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


* 


1601.  Sweden :  Charles  IX. 


1605.   India : —Jehangir,  sai- 


1609.  India  :— Arrival  of  Haw- 
kins,   first   English   envoy 
from  the   East  India  Com- 
pany. 
Sweden :  — G  u  s  t  a  v  u  s 

Adolphus.  flS 

1611.  Sweden: — War  wiih 
Denmark.— Cal mar  and  Ris- 
by  loai.— Axel  Oxensiiern, 
minister. — Russia  devasta- 
ted by  Poles  and  Tartars. 

Russia: — Michael  Ro- 
manoff, czar. 

1615.  Denmark :— First  stand- 
ing army. 

1616.  India :— Sir  Thomas  Roe. 
aniba5<4a(Ior  from  James  I., 
of  Eiii-'land. 

Sweden  predominates  in 
the  north. 
1618.  77k  Synod  of  Dart— 
Arminius  condemned. 

Seiilemeni  of  Tanquebar, 
in  Coromandel. 

1621.  Dutch  West  India  Com- 

Sany  incorporated. 
w,2.  Pernia  :— Ormuz  gained 
from  the  Portuguese  by  t.'>e 
help  of  the  English. 
1C25.  Netherlands:  —  Hcr.ry 
Fredpric— Breda,  uikcn  b) 
Spincla- 

1627.  Persia :— Shah  Soofi  L 
1629.  Peace  of  Lubeck. 
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[Period  /X-- 


1631 


PnoaRBSs  OP  SociBTT,etc. 


1630  Lotteries  for  money  first  raen- 
ti'med. 


1636 


1638 
1639 
1640 


1641 


Caiieo  (int  imponed  into  Eng- 
land. 


IMC 


Edttard  Com,  the  great  ju- 
rist. 

Pedro  Caideron  de  la  Barca, 
Spaninh  dramatini. 

Flourishini?  periud  of  Jloteer 
trade  la  the  Dutch  cities. 


Rembrandt^  Van  Dyke,  pain- 
ters. 


The  Jansenists,  founded  by 
Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres. 
Printing  in  America, 

First  Swedish  manufactories. 
Perein,  Caspar,  Daghet,  and 

Claude   Lorraine^   French 

painters. 


Coff'ee  brought  to  England  by 
Nut.  Conupius. 


Condd  and  Turenne,  the  great- 
est generals  of  the  age. 


The  Dutch  sole 
masters  ol  Bra- 
zil. 
1032.  Maryland 
settled  by  a  culo- 
nv  under  Lord 
Baltimore. 


1635.  Connecticut 
settled.— Guada- 
loupe  and  Mar- 
tinique, by  the 
French. 


1637.  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire 
colonized. 

Harvard  Col- 
lege founded. 


England. 


1630.  Wenttror/h,  earl  of 

Sirartiml,  minister. 
Laud,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury. 
1633.    The     king    visits 

Scotland  — is  crowned 

at  Edinburgh. 


Francb. 


16.39.  First  print- 
ing ojfice  in  Ame- 
rica, at  Cam- 
bridge, by  Sam. 
Green. 

1610.  Whole  num- 
ber (if  emi^ranij* 
to  New  Er.j,'i;ind 
previous  to  this, 
21,000. 


1643.      Confedera- 
tion of  the  colo- 
nies   of    New 
England,    lor 
mutual  defence. 


1637.  Tntbles  in  Scot- 
land,  caused  by  Char- 
les's plan  lo  overthrow 
the  Scotch  prcsbyteriau 
church,  and  enforce 
episcopacy. 

1639.  War  with  Scotland. 

1640.  Parliament  assem- 
bled—  dis^lved  with- 
out cfll'ctirifj  any  thing. 

The  Scotch  invade 
England— take  posses- 
sion of  Newcastle. 

The  Long  Parlia- 
ment, Nov.  3. 
Impeachment  of  Straf- 
ford and  Laud. 


1641.  StrafTord  beheaded. 
— Courts  ol  Star  Cham- 
ber and  High  Commis- 
Mon  abolished.— Ri'b<'I- 
lion  of  Roeer  .Moore  in 
Ireland. —.Mas^icre  ol 
Protestants  by  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. 

1642.  Civil  W  a  1  and 

Revolution  . 

Rise  of  Roundheads 
and  Cacaiiera,  toth  of 
the  popular  panv.— 
Battle  of  Edgehill,  inde- 
ci.sivo. 

1643.  Roynlists  victorious 
at  CHrt.<»arane— tieii'aicd 
at  Newbury.— Sjlemri 
league  and  covenant  be- 
tween the  Scotch  and 
English  parliaments. 


1631.  Treaty 
with  8wo 
den  and  th« 
popular  prm- 
ces  asain^i 
the  emper- 
or. 

1635.  Alliance 
withlioll.ifid 

against  Spain, 
for  the  par- 
tition of  the 
Au:<tri.iii  Ne- 
therlands. 

1636  Alh.tnce 
with  Sweden 
acamai  Aus- 
tria. 

Invasion  of 
Gascony  by 
the  Span- 
iards, and  of 
Picardy,  by 
the  Impe- 
rialists, who 
threaten  l*ap 
ris. 

1 638.  Invasion 
of  Spain, 
siege  ol  l-'on- 
tanibia. 

1640  Tunn  la- 
ken  by  the 
French. 

The    first 
Louis  d'orw 
struck. 
1611    Allianco 
with   Porta- 
gal     agaiiijit 
Spain. — (;a. 
taloma    and 
Rou'^illon  re- 
volt, and  sub- 
mit to  France. 
1642.   Cinq 
Mars  and  do 
Thou     be- 
headed. 
1613.-Lot7ia 

xiv.W^ 

(the  Great.) 
Antte,    of 
Austria^  re- 
gent. 

Victory  of 
Roscroi  over 
the  Span- 
iards, by 
Condd. 

Ministry  o 
Cardinal  M» 
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1639 


I64U 


Spain 

AND 

PORTC- 

GAI.. 


Ijoob  of 

the     Ja- 

(>itncse 

trade. 

Porta- 

iter     in- 

tJenoe, 
under 
Jolin  IV. 
dake   ol 
Bngan- 


Germany. 


1631.  Sack  of  Mag- 
deburg, by  Tilly. 
— Gusiavua  Adol- 
phus  takes  May 
ence. 

1632.  Defeat  and 
death  of  Tilly,  at 
Lech.  —  Gustavus 
takes  Munich. — 
VVallcnstcin  again 
in  cooimand.— Bat- 
tle of  Lurzen.— 
Victory  and  death 
ofGusiavus  Adol- 
phus. 

1635.  Peace  of  Prague 
with  Sixony. 

1636.  Swedes  victo- 
rious .11  VVittstock. 

1637.— Ferdinand 

nr^ — 

On  Win  successful 
aeainsi  the  Swedes. 
1638  B«mhanl.  of 
S.IXC  Weimar,"  de- 
featii  I  he  Iniperial- 
Iwsat  Bheirifield— 
takes*  Bnsac. 

1639.  Battles  of  Ol- 
nitz  and  Urandiez, 
pained  by  the  Swc- 
di>ih  general,  Uau- 
ner. 

1640.  Prussia— Fre- 
deric W^illiani. 


I64Z  The  Swedes  de- 
feat the  Austrians 
at  Leipsic. 


1&I3.  — inrade  Hoi- 
Btein,  and  compel 
the  Danes  to  desert 
Austria. 


Italy. 


1631.  Peace  of 
Chiera9Co. — 
The      influ- 
ence of  France 
increases. 


Ottoman 
Empirb. 


l634.Murad  ir 
vades  Pej 
sia —  lake  I 
Falreeze. 


1636.  Peace 
with  Poland 
renewed. 

1637.  Troubles 
on  the  Tar- 
tar frontier; 
Azoph  taken 
by  the  Cos- 
sacks. 

Bagdad  ta- 
ken by  the 
Turks. 
All  the  con- 
quests of  Ab- 
bas recover- 
ed. 


I&IO.  Ibrahim. 


1642.  Recap- 
ture of  Azoph 
from  the  Cos- 
aacka. 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


!632.    Sweden:  —  Christica, 


queen  1 
1632.  Sweden: — OxenstierOi 

regent. 

Russia:— War  with  Po- 
land;  twc  years'  siege  of 
Smolen«ko.-  Rus.*>ian  army 
capitulates,  and  (he  Polish 
king  advances  to  Moscow. 
1634.  Peace  of  Wiasma,  disad- 
vaniageous  to  Russia. 


1639.  Holland. —Great  naval 
victory  by  Van  Tromp^  over 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the 
Downs. 


1640.  India  :-Madra«  foaidad 
by  the  Engliah. 
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[Pefiod  /X— 120yffafi.— 


l(4C 


1648 


1650 


PROaRBSS  OF  SOCIBTY,  OtC. 


Des  Carietf  French  philoso- 
pher. 

Airgutu  inrentecL 


Engraving  in  mezzotinto^  im- 
proved by  Prince  Ruperu 


6&i 


tGdo 


Railroads  toith  wooden  rcula^ 
near  Newcaaile. 


Jeremy   Taylor^  Alger.  Sid- 
neyj  English  wriiers. 


Le  Seur  and  Le  Brun^  French 
painters. 


Air  pumpa  invented. 


About  this  lime  flourish  Mo- 
Ui^re,  La  Fontaine^  Cor- 
neiUe,  Muflame  de  Sevig- 
ne,  Roeliefoucault^  Rncine^ 
BoileaUj  and  PaacaL,  in 
France. 

VeUuquex  and  MuriUOf  Span- 
ish painters. 


Ambriga.. 


1646.  Thomaa 
Mayhew^  preach- 
er  tu  the  Indians, 
shipwrecked. 

1647.  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant^  governor 
of  New  Amster- 
dam. 


1648.   Cambridge 
platform    adopt- 
ed. 


1W9.  J.  Winthrop, 
governor  of  Coiv 
necticut. 


1650.  Selilemenl  of 
NorUi  Carolina. 


1652.  John  Cotton 
died. 


1655.  E.  WiHtlotc 
died. 


Great  Britain. 


1644.  Battle  of  Maraton 
Moor— royalists  defeai- 
oJ. 

UU5.  Battle  of  Naseby. 

1616.  The  king  seeks  re- 
fuge in  the  Scottish 
camp. 

1647.  —is  delivered  up  to 
parliament  for  j&400,lX)0. 


164S.  Cromwell  routs  the 
Scotch,  under  Hamil- 
ton.  The    presbyte- 

rianii  expelled  from 
parliament,  which  re- 
ceives the  name  of "  the 
Hump." 

1649.  Trial  and  execution 
of  the  king. 

The  Commonwealth. 

1650.  Cromwell  subdues 
Ireland. 

The  Scots  proclaim 
Charles  U.    He 

1651.  enters  England— la 
defeated  at  Worcester, 
and  escapes  to  France. 

1652.  Naval    war    with 

Holland. Blake, 

A  s  c  o  u  g  h  ,    and 

P  e  n  n  ,  English  ad- 
mirals. 

16{33.  Long  parliament 
diswolved  by  Crom- 
well.—" tiarebone's  par- 
liament" summoned. 

Oliver  Crom- 
well, Lord  Pro- 
tecior. 

Milton,,  private  secre- 
tary to  Cromwell. 

1651.  Peace  of  Westmin- 

Bier. Alliance    with 

Holland.  . 


1655.  War  with  Spain 
Jamaica  conquered  by 
Perm. 

1658.  Death  of  Cromwell. 
— R ichard  Crom 
well,  Protector. 


FRAJfCft. 


1645.  : — Mar- 
abal  TureniM 
lakes  TrevML, 


1648.  Faciioiis 
ofilie  Fron- 
de ;  diMsen- 
sums  lament- 
ed by  Cardi- 
nal d  e  R  e  I  z . 

1649.  Court  re- 
moves to  Sl 
Cermains. — 
Siege  01  Pa- 
ris. 

1650.  Co nd 6, 
C  o  n  t  i , aou 
L  o  n  g  u  e  - 
V  i  1 1  e  .   im- 

priHoned. 

Turenne 
flees  to    the 
Spuniarils. 

1652.  Maza- 
rine reiirea 
to  Sedan. 
Cunde    fliea 
to  Spain. 

1653.  Maxarine 
enters  Paris 
in  triumph. 


1659.  Peace  o/ 
the  Pyre- 
nees.— Mar- 
riage of  Lou* 
is  XIV.  to 
Maria   The- 

ma,  of  Spain. 
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Spain 

A.D. 

AND 

PORTU- 

OAL. 

Gbrxant. 

Italy. 

Ottoman 

Empikb. 

Thb  World,  elsewhere. 

1644.     Invasion    of 

1644.  Innocent 

1M4.   Nnval  vicmry    of    the 

IluDj^aryt   by  Ra- 

X.,  pope. 

Swedes    over    the    Danibh 

cocEi— the  empe- 

fleet. 

ror  forced  to  yield 

lW5.Warwiih 

1645.  Sweden  :-Peace  of 

to  the  demands  of 

Venice. 

Bronifiebro  with  Demnark. 

1&16.  Revolt  of 

Candia,   the 
theatre  of 

Naples,  un- 

war. 

1647.  Netherlands:- William 

aaniello. 

IL 

China: — The  Tartaru 
place  a  prince  of  their  own 
on  the  throne— the  first  of 
the  present  dynasty  ofTaing. 

164&  Pbaob    of 

164a  Moham- 

1648.   Poland:— The  Ukraine 

WbS  TPH  A- 

med  iV. 

Coraacks  revolt,  and  cut  the 

L  I  A  ,    signed    at 

Polieh  army  to  pieces. 

Munater,  between 

— John  Cassimlr.flif — 

France,   the    em- 

pire, and  Sweden. 
—The  principle  of 
a  baJatice  of  pow- 

er in  Europe  first 

recognized. 

1650.  Moham- 
med Riopri- 
li.  grand  vi- 
zier. 

16S3.Naval  de- 
feat by   the 
Venetians  in 
the  Archipe- 
lago- 

1653.  Holland: — John    d« 
Wilt,  Grand  Pensionary ; 
De    Ruyiei,    admiral. 

1664.    Defeat   and    death    o( 

1654 

Drazil 
recover- 
eti  froin 

Tromp. 

Sweden :— Christina  re- 
signs.—Charles    X.,   l8t    oi 

ilie 
Dutch. 

1666.    Aloxan- 

the  House  of  Deux  Poiii".  W 

ICoo 

War 

der  VII., 

Poland  :~-War  with  Rus- 

with 

1667.  —  Leopold 

pope. 

16S7.War  wiih 

sia. 

Una. 

i.tfe— 

Uacoczi,  for 

1657.  Denmark  :— War  against 

aiding  Swe- 

the   Swedes,  who    overrun 

den    against 
Poland! 

Denmark,  and  mcnuce  Co 

penhagen. 
1668.  Denmark  : — Naval  vic- 

tory over  the  Swedes. 
Denmark :— Peace  of  Roe 

kilde. 
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[Period  IX.— 120  ycufs.-^ 


1665 
1666 
1666 


1667 


i670 
167 


It-Tb 


Proorbss  of  Sooibtt,  etc. 


Logwood  first  cat  in  the  bay 
of  Uonduna. 


Salvator    Rota,     landscape 
painter. 

Huygena^  Dutch  astronomer. 

Persecution  of  Janaenistt  in 

France. 
Chain  alutt  invented  by  De 

Wilt. 
Canal  of  Languedoc,  from  the 
Mediierraneun  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. 


Gobelin  tapestry  manufactory 
in  Paris. 


Bayonets  invented  at  Bay 
onne. 

Orreiu  invented. 

Fouiumiion  of  the  Academy 
of  ArchUftclure^  ami  liie 
Hotel  des  Inralidesj  at  Pa- 


Cassini,  haliati  astronomer 
and  maiheniHtician. 

D'Herbelot,  Pnecal,  Bour- 
daloue.  La  Bruyre^  Mai- 
branche,  French  writers. 

Christopher  Wren,  architect, 
commences  Si  Paul's. 

Ruysdael,  celebrated  Dutch 
painter. 

William  Templey  historian. 

Butler^  Waller,  and  Dryden, 
English  poets ;  Henry 
More,  Leighton,  Baxter, 
Boyle. 

Ifonaar/,  architect ;  Giradon, 
sculptor,  of  France. 


1663.  Canada  made 
a  royal  colony. 


16G3.  BUiofs  In- 
dian Bible  prin- 
ted. 

i664.New  York 
occupied  by  the 
English. 


1667.  — cedei  to 
them  by  the 
peace  n|  Breda. 


I67i).  Conclu.sionof 
iliQ  *  American 
treat}  *    between 
England  and 
Spain. 


1675.  Kins  Phi- 
lip's War  in 
New  England. 


1677.  Maine  pur- 
chased by  " 
chusetts. 


1659.  Richard  resigns.— 
Rump  parliament  call- 
ed, but  suon  ex)ielled. 

Restoration    ol 
the    Stuarts. 

1660-ChartesII.9 
Hyde,     earl     -jt 
Clarendon,    chancellor 
andprime  muii^icr. 

1661.  New  parliament.— 
Alliance  with  Portugal. 

1662.  Mdrriage  with  Ca- 
ilierine,  -.jf  Portugal. 

Aciol  Uniformity. 
Dunkirtc  sold  to 
France. 

1661.  War  with  Holland. 

1663.  Naval  victory  by  the 
duke  of  York. 

Great    Plague    in 
London. 

1666.  Great  Fire  in  Lon- 
don. 


1667.  Peace  of  Breda.— 
New  York  ceded  to 
England. 

Banishment  of  the 
earl  of  Claremlon. 

1668  Tnple  league— Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  Hul- 
ls i  id,  again<4i  France. 

1670    The    Cabal    nnn- 
i.^try.— Secret   treaty 
with  Fiance. 


1672.  War  with  Holland 
in  conjunction  with 
France. 

1673.  Ministry  of  Danby. 
Test  Act  paw»ed. 

1674.  Peace  with  Holland. 


1678.  The  Popish  PloL 


Framcb. 


1661.  Death  o< 
Mazarine. 
Colbert, 
comptroller- 
general    of 
hnance. 

Lyonnoi 
lAi  T«llicr. 

166^  Disputes 

with  the  (K>pe. 
—6000  troopa 
sent  agaiiMt 
the  Turks  in 
Hungary. 

16»>4.  French 
East  India 
Company. 

1600.  Acaile- 
niie  des  Sci 

ences  Luuvois 

1607.  War  with 
Spain.  Lou- 
is claims 
Spani^ih  Ne- 
therlands for 
his  wife— in- 
vades Bel- 
gium. 

166S.  Peace  o 
Aix  la  Cha 

gelle    with 
pain. 

1672.  War  w'ith 
Holland. 

1673.  French 
ainbassiiJor 
at  l.-<pahan. 

1674.  The 
Dutch    de- 
feated at  tha 
battled  of 
Sin^iheiin 
aiul.Muihau- 
ten— Tu- 
rcnne    rava- 
ges the  Pala- 
tinate. 

1675  Death  of 
Turenne  at 
Saslmcli. 

Iiilluencs 
of  Pero  la 
Chaise,  ilie 
king's  con- 
Wsssor. 

1077.  Victory 
over  the 
Prince    o( 
Onmae  at 
Moiu-Cassel. 

1675.  Peace 
of  N i  m e • 
e  u  e  n  "vnh 
Holland  and 
Spam— re 
stores    ttar- 

SuiUiiy  tp 
lurope. 
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1661 


1663 


665 


Spain 

AND 

PORTtJ- 

OAL. 


Inraaiuri 
01  Por- 
lugual. 


Gbrmany. 


16C7 


1663 


I6C9 


1673 


Victory 

of  the 

Ponu- 

gtiese 

f'ver  ihe 

$(>an- 

iarJs    ai 

F>!rc- 

mas. 

Spain :  - 

Charleji 


Portu- 
gal :— 
Uevolu- 
lion  at 
Li<<bon. 
KJn;  Ue- 

—  Pedro 

"^ 

Peace  of 

libon 
with 

>:iin. 
N'itanI, 
(he  Je- 
suit, dri- 
ve a 
t'rom 
Spain. 
War 
with 
Prance 
lo  pro- 
lect  Hol- 
land. 


Italt. 


1663.  The  Diet  per- 
manent at  Raiis- 
bon. 

1664.  Montecuculi 
victorious  over  the 
Turics  at  St.   6o- 
thard. 


1665.  The  Tyrol  uni- 
ted  to  Austria. 


1673.  War  of  Austria 
.ind  France. 

1675.  Tiirenne  and 
Montecuculi   op- 

So««ed  on  the 
.hine.  —  Victory 
of  Consarbruck 
over  the   French, 
under   Crequi. — 
Treves  taken. 

1676.  General  revolt 
of  Hungarians  un- 
der Emeric 


Ottoman 

EMflRB. 


1661.  War 
with   Aus- 
tria. 


1662.  Invasion 
of  Hungary. 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


1667.  Clement 

IX.,  pope. 
1669.     Candia  taken  from  Ve. 
I     nice  by  Kio- 
prili. 

Peace  with  ihe  Porte. 


1670.  Cosmo 
III.,  grand 
duke  of  Tus- 
cany.—War 
between  Ge- 
noa and  Sa- 
voy. 

Clement  X., 
pope. 

1674.  Revolt  of 
Messina  in 
favor  of 
France. 

1676.    Meanina 
blockaded  by 
the  Dutch 
and  Spanish 
fleets. 

Deaih  uf  De 
Ruyter. 
Innocent  XI. 

B>pc. 
eaih  of  the 
atheist,  Spi- 
noza. 


1672.  The  Sul- 
tan invades 
Poland. 

1673   —defeat- 
ed    by    Zo- 
briiiki,    at 
Choezim. 


1G76.  Peace  of 
Zurawno 
with  Poland. 


1678  First  war 
with  RuRsia, 
on  account 
of  the  Cos- 
sacks. 


1660.  Demark  :— Peace  of  Co 
peidiagen.  —  The    Swedes 
restore  Uomholm,  and  Dron- 
theim. 
Revolution  in  Denmark. 

Sweden :— Charles   XL^B 

Peace  of  Oliva. 

Prussia  acknowledged  in- 
dependent. 
1660.  Pwland  :— Great  victory 
of  Marshal    John     So 
b  i  e  8  k  i  over  the  Tartars 


1G67.  Holland  .-—Peace  of  Bre- 
da :  loss  of  New  Nether- 
lands. 

16C8.    First   embassies    from 

Ruwia  to  France  and  Spain. 

India:— Ri'«e  of  the  Mah- 

ratta  power.— Sevnjce  takes 

and  sacks  Sural. 

1670.  Den. :— Christian  V.^g 


1672.  Sea  fight  between  the 
Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Wilt 
and  De  Ruyter,  and  the 
En2li.<«h  and  French  fleets- 
Dutch  defeated. 

Den.  :- William  III.W 

1674.  Poland:— John  Sobiep- 
ki.#  — 

1675.  The  Swedes  invade 
Brandenburs. 

1677.  Battle  of  the  Lund,  be 
tween  the  Swedes  and  Dane* 
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1681 


1883 


PROaRBBS  OF  SOGIBTT,elC. 


1687 


lG9rj 


1692 


1«I3 


1692 


1603 


Bernini,  Iialinn  sculptor. 

Museum  Tor  Natural  IlLstory, 
ai  London. 

Jardin  des  Pinnies,  at  Paris. 

Penny  post  edtabluhed  In  Loo- 
don. 

Kemjifer'8  travels  in  Japan. 

John  Ditnumk,  *^  Pilgrim's 
ProgreM." 


Principia,  publish- 


OUo  Von  Ouericke,  inven- 
tor of  ihe  air-pump  and 
electrical  machine,  died. 

Tele/;rat)ha  iitvenieJ. 

Sew  ton  3 
ed. 

G.  Batt.  Lulhj,  from  Flo- 
rence, founder  of  French 
opera  viusic. 

Arch.  Corclli,  celpbraied  vio- 
linist and  compo!9erai  Rome. 

White  paper  tirsl  made  in 
England. 

Leibnitz,  German  philoso- 
pher, loundi  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin. 

First  opera  in  London. 

Pureed,  English  musician. 

Bank  of  England. 

Telescopes,  first  rejlccting 
one  made  on  the  principles 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


1C86.  Sir  Edmund 
Anilros,eovernor 
uf  New  Ensland 

I6SS  General  sup« 
pression  of  char- 
ier governmenL". 

1689.  Montreal  de- 
Biroyed  by  the 
Five  nations 

Leisler  usurps  the 
government  of 
New  York. 

1690.  The  English 
ceiilemenifl    of 
Schenectady,  N. 
Yiirk,Ca<c.),  Me. 

and  Salmon  Falls 
N.  11.,  destroy  oil 
by  a  'party  ol 
French. 

Port  Royal,  No- 
va Scotja,  reilii- 
ccd  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phipps.— 
Expedition  again-'i 
Canuda,  un^uc- 
cesalul. 

1691.  Schuyler 
defeats  the  French 

at  La  Prairie. 


Grrat  Britain. 


Witchcraft    superstition    in  New- England. 


John  Locke  and    Sir   Isaac 

Neioton  in  England. 
Boiteau,  Fenelon,  and  Bayle, 

in  France. 
Bank  of  England. 


Phcsphortu  discovered. 


1692.  New  Hamp- 
shire purcha!«ed 
by  Allen. 

N.  York :  Leis- 
ler executed. 

1693.  N.  York:— 
Episcopacy  in- 
troduced. 

William    and 
Mary's     College 
founded. 
1697.   Kidd's  pira- 
cies. 


1699.  French  colo- 
ny in  Louisiana. 
—Gold  mines  in 
Braxil. 


Rifle  of  the  names  of 
Whigs  and  Tories. 


1683.  "  Ryehouso  Plot." 
Execution  of   Loni 
Ru!t!4el   and    Algernon 
Sydney. 

In  this  reign  the  Iloy- 
al  Society  ol  Lundon 
wa^  insmuted  by  Wil- 
kins,  biihiip  of  Cliesier. 
—  Bombay  ceded  tc 
Enghnid. 

1683.-JameB    II . fiR 

Rebellion  of  Mon 
month,  in  England,  and 
.Argyle,  in  Scotland, 
both  defeated  and  exe- 
cuted. 
Judire  Jeffries. 

1&S6.  Tli«  king  favors  the 
(^xtholicM. 

1087.  — re-esiabli.shes  the 
Court  of  High  Com 
mis-^ion. 

ICr^.  "Revolution 
o  P  l&SS."— The  Whiss 
and  Toriea  unite  in  np- 
piyin?  to  the  Prince  id 
Oraii^r',  who  ImuU  m 
England  witli  I5,()t)(> 
men— Ihe  king  ileea  to 
France. 

16S9.-WiHlam   III 


Framcb. 


France,   the 
most   ftirrai- 
d.tble  jKJwer 
in  Europe. 

IGfKi.  Invasion 
uf  the  Span- 
ish Nether- 
land-i. 

IGSi.  Truce  of 
Ratubon  fur 
twenty  years 
with  Spain. 


and  Mary  II  .^— 
War  with  Franca. 
Jam«>s    II.    lamh    in 
Ireland— be&ieges  Lon- 
don Ifrry. 
1691).  William  in  Irelaml. 
—Battle  of  the  Boyne 
Jame.^  deleated,  return-* 
10  France. 

1691.  Limorick  taken,  and 
William  acknowledsjed. 

1692.  InvaMon  of  Eitg- 
land  undertaken  by  the 
French  in  favor  of 
JamM— Naval  victory 
by  the  Dutch  and  F.ng- 
li.'<h. 

1693.  Bank  of  England  in- 
corporate<l. 

1694.  Death  of  queen 
Mary. 

lf)97.  General  peace 
1693.  First  partition  treaty, 
between  France,  Eng 
land,  ami  the  Empire  to 
di!«pose  of  the  crown  of 
Spain. 
1699.  Visit  of  Peter  the 
GreaL 


as.    Re  TO- 

cation    of 

the   Edict 

of  Nanies. 


16S8.  War  ol 
Spain  — the 
Empire.  Hol- 
land, Sivoy, 
and  England 
againflt 
France. 

1669.  (2  rand  al- 
liance against 
Fratiee,  head- 
ed by  Wil- 
liam  III. 

1690    Naval 
victory  over 
the   Dutch 
and  Engli^b 
otf  Dieppe. 
Victory    of 
Luxemburg, 
at  Fleurus. 

1692.  Marshal 
Luxem- 
burg   tic- 

fe.its  William 
at  Steenkirk, 
and 

1693.  —at  Ne- 
uvinden. 
Institution  of 
the  order  of 
St.  Louis. 

ofRyswick 
—between 
France    ajMl 
the  aUies. 
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1680.  Great  part  of 
Alsace  seized  by 
France. 

1683.  Turkish  war, 
sie^e  of  Vienna  by 
iheTurks— viciory 
of  ih'j  Germans 
and  Poles,  under 
Charles,  of  Lor- 
raine, and  John 
Sobieski. 

Treaty    of    the 
Hague   against 
France. 


1686.  League  qf 
Augsburg  against 
France. 

1666.  Buda  taken  af- 
ter being  held  by 
the  Turks  145 
years. 

I6d7.  Decisive  victo- 
ry of  Mohaez : 
Croatia  and  Tran- 
sylvania subdued. 
Josepti  I.  crown- 
ed king  of  Uun- 
eary. 

16^9.  Grand  alliance 

ratified  at  Vienna. 

The  Palatinate 

desolated    by  ihe 

French. 


1690  Joseph  I.  elect- 
ed king  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg.— 
Victor* '8  over  the 
Turks. 


issn 


Revolt 
of  Cata- 
lonia in 
favor  of 
Franca. 


Incur- 
sion of 

the 
French 

into 
Aragon. 


Peace  o  f  Rys wic  k 

In- 
trigues 
for  the 
succes- 
sion. 


1607.  Victory  over 
the  Suitan  Musta- 
pha  at  Zenia,  by 
the  Prince  Eugene. 


Italy. 


Ottoman 
Ehpiab. 


1682.  War  with 
Austria. 

1683.  Toul 
rout    before 
Vienna. 


1681.  Alliance  of  Venice  with 
Poland,  and  the    Empire 
against    the  Porte. 


1G69.    Alexan- 
der VIU., 
pope. 


1691.  Innocent 
XII.,  pope. 


1693.  Battle  of 
Marsa^lia  — 
the  allies  in 
Italy  defeat- 
ed by  the 
Marshal  Ca- 
tinat. 


1688.  Russia 
declares  war. 
1687.   Revolu- 
tion in  Con- 
stantinople, 
Mohammed 
dethroned. 
Solyman 

1I.A 


1689.  Defeat  at 
Nisa. 

1690.  Musta- 

f)ha  Kiopri- 
i  drives  the 
Austrians 
acroFs  tlie 
Danube — re- 
covera  Bel- 
grade. 

1691.  Ahmud 

"W— 

Defeat  and 
death  of  Kio- 
prili. 

1694.  Chio  ta- 
ken by  the 
Venetian.<9. 

1695.  Musta- 


Pha  II  .^ 
1696.  — ■leads 
his  own  ar- 
my.—  Victo- 
ry of  Olach. 
1699.  Peace  of 
Carlowifz. 

The  Otto- 
man power 
broken, 


Thb  WosLD,  elsewhere. 


1680.  Sweden:— Diet  of  Stock- 

holm. 
1682.  Ilusaia :— Ivan  and  Pe> 

xeTj^Sf their  sister,  So- 

phin,  regent. 
1663.  Denmark :— The  Code  of 
king  Christian  published. 


1686.  India :— The  pe<kin  con 
quered. 
Golconda  and  Besapore. 


1687.  —The  English  factories 
in  Bengal  eup pressed —after- 
wards restored. 

1688.  Prussia :— Frederic  IIL 


usflia :— Ivan   resigns— 
Sophia  is  confined  in  a  con- 
vent: 
1689. Peter     thh 

i& 
Great  .  iwg 

1692.  Ruf»ia:  —  First  trade 
with  China. 

India :— Height  of  the  Mo- 
gul power,  annual  revenue 
jE32,000,a)0. 

China:— Great  influence 
of  Jesuits. 

1693.  Swetlen :— The  king  de- 
clared absolute. 

1695.  Holland: Bombard- 
ment of  Brusfel.s  by  the 
French,  under  Villeroi. 

1696.  Poland  :— Denih  ot  So- 
bieski—succeeded  by 

1697.  — Ftedc.-ic  Augustus  L 
Sweden :— C  h  a  r  l  s  a 

X  1 1  .W--(I5  years  old.) 

Ruf«i)ia :— Introduction  ol 
various    ma.,ufactures — 
equiptneni  of  a  fleet,  etc. 

1699.  Den.  :-Frederic  IV  ?|f 

Alliance  of  Denmark,  Rus- 
sia, and  Poland,  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
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1700 


Pint  manuractories  in  Russia 
and  Denmark. 

Fendon,  Botsuetf  MaaiUon^ 
in  France. 

National  Deb:   of   England 
commenced.  ' 


1703 


1701 


1703 

1709 
1710 


1713 
1714 


1716 


1716 
1718 


Proorbbs  op  Socxbtt,  etc. 


Ooifrey     KneUer, 
painter. 


English 


Firsi  Rutaian  newspaper. - 
Si.  I'eieraburgh  founded. 


Flourishing  period  of  French 
literature.-- Qr9».l  splendor 
in  the  French  courL 

A  newpaper  in  America. 


Incorporation  of  the  United 
British  Ea$t  India  Com- 
pany. 

Prunaic  acid  discovered  by 
Die.'barh. 

A  post-office  in  America. 


The  famous  bttU  "  Unigeni- 
tu»  "  against  the  French  Jan- 
senists. 

Rise  of  commerce  in  Austria ; 
first  manufactories. 


Law'»  bank  at  Pan't. 


The  monasters  of  Mafra,  *  the 
wonder  of  Portusal,'  built. 

Prior,  SieeU,  De  Foe,  Addi- 
son, A  lUrish  in  England. 

First  standing  army  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  coffee  tree  brought  from 
lava  to  Surinam. 


1701.  Yale  College 
founiled. 

1702.  Rice  intro- 
duced into  Caro- 
lina from  Mada- 
gaiicar. 

17UJ.     Apalachian 

Indians  subdued. 

Maine  ravaged 

by    French    and 

Indians. 

1704.    Captain 
Church's    expe- 
dition against  the 
Indians. 
Boston  News 

Letter.,  first  Ame- 
rican periodical. 

1706.  Carolina  in- 
vaded by  the 
French  and  Span- 
ish. 


1707.  Unsuccessful 

expedition  against 
Port  Royal. 

l708.The  Haybrook 
fUa/form^  form- 
ed. 

17U9.  First  paper 
money  in  New- 
Jersey. 

1710.  First  post- 
office  at  New 
York. 

Fruitless  expe- 
dition against  Ca- 
nada. 

17 la    '*  Queen 
Anne's  War" 
closed  by  the 
treaty  of  UircchL 


1715.  Indian  war  in 
South  Carolina. 

1717.  New- Orleans 
settled  by  the 
French. 


Grbat  Britain. 


1700.  A  British  fleet  sent 
to  assist  Charles  XII., 
of  Sweden. 

Foundation  of  the 
national  debt  in  this 
reign. 

1701.  War  of  the  Spanish  succession. 

1702.  The  French  invade  Holland,  un 
derBoufflers— repulsed  by  Marl- 
borough. 


Francs. 


A  nne.)H 

1703.  Meihuen  neaty  of 
commerce  with  Portu- 
gal. 

1704.  Marlborough  enters 
gains     the     battle     of 

Gibraltar  taken   by 
K»oke.  • 
1706.rreaty  of  union 
with   Scotland. 

Battle  of  RamiUies, 
feated. 
1707.  Victory  of  Almanza 
lish  and  Poriugue.<)c. 

The  first  United 
Parliamen  t     o  f 
Great      Britain 
meets. 

1705.  Battle  of  Oudenarde, 
feated. 

Sardinia  and  Minor 
the  English. 

Unsuccessful  attempt 
of  the  Pretender  to  land 
in  Scotland. 
1710.  Victory  of  Vendomo 
Dr.  Sacheverell's  iriul. 
— Collision  of  Whig 
anil  Tory  principles.     | 

1713.  Peace    of    Ut 
Perpetual  separation 

of  France  and  Spain— 

?[uires  Newfoundland, 
ludson's  Bay,  nlvo  .Mi 
braltar.  The  Rhine  is 
between  Germaiiy  and 

1714.  Factious  at  court— 
di^iace    of  Harley, 
chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. 

Death  of  the  queen. 
— II ouseof  Hano- 
ver:— 

George    1.0— 

Robert  Walpole,  pre- 
mier. 
1713.  Insurrection  of  Ja- 
cobites.— Battles  of  She- 
rid'muir  and  Preston. 
War  against  Sweden. 


1718.  Quadruple  al 
Emperor,  England,  Ho 
France  against  the  desi 


1702.  Revolio.' 
the    Hugue- 
nots jaupprefui- 
ed   by   Mar- 
shal Viliars. 
Germany, 
Blenheim. 


Villeroi    Ue- 
over  the  Eng- 


— French    de- 
ca  captured  by 

aiVilIavicios9 


r  e  c  h  I . 
of  the  crownr 
Enifland  ac 
AcukAa,  and 
norcd  and  Gi 
the  bouudaf. 
France. 

1714.  Peace  » 
Radsiadt :  tiis 

Emperor  ac 
knowledges 
Philip  on 
the  cession 
of  Loinb.v- 
dy,  Naplt-a. 
and  Sai'itinia. 

1715.  Louis 

XV.  ^- 

DiUe    ol 
Orleans    re- 

§ent.  —  Du- 
uis,   minis- 
ter, 
liance:    th» 
Hand,  and 
gns  of  Spaio. 
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17UU 


Spai.n 

AKD 

PORTU- 

aAL. 


Dea(h  of 

ihc  king, 
who 
names 
iheduke 
'  of  Anjou 
a*  hH 

lor. 
irui  I  Philip 


The 
arch- 
duke 
Charles 
iands  ai 
Lisbon, 
and    eo- 
ier» 

Barcelo- 
iiA  taken 
by  the 
allies. 
Port.  :— 
John  V. 


and  Por- 
tuguese 
enter 
Madrid. 


Charles 
leaves 
Spain  an 
beconi 
ing  Em- 
peror. 


Barcelo- 
na taken 
bv    Ber- 
wick. 
Albero- 

ni, 
prirao 
minis- 
ter of 
Sfaln 


GBRMANr. 


I70I.  Grand  alliance 
between  England, 
the  Empire,  tu  pre 
of  Frunce  and  8pa 

1702  Bailies  of  Stol- 
hafen,  H«»chHiedi. 
and  Spires,  gained 
by  ti»e  French. 


1705.  —Joseph 


Italy. 


1710.  Treaty  of  the 
Hague    between 
Endand.  Holland, 
and  the  Empire. 

1711.  —  Charles 

VI.^ 

Ministry  oi  Count 
Linzcndorf 

1713.  Pragi/iatic 
sanction,    vesting 
the  Buccession   to 
Austria   in    the 
daughters  of  Char- 
les. 

1714.  Peace  of  Ras- 
tadi  and  Baden 
with  France. 


1718.     Q  u  a  d  r  u 
pie     alliaice 
against  Spain. 


of  the  Hague, 

Holland,    and 

vent  the  union 

in. 

1702.     Victory 

of    Luzzace 
eained  by  ihti 

Flench  over 

the      Inipe 

rlalisis. 


1706.  French 
driven  from 
Italy  by  • 
prince  Eu- 
gene. 

I7U7.  All  the 
Spanish  pos- 
Bei>sionB  in 
Italy  aban- 
doned to  the 
allies. 


Ottoman 
Empirb. 


170B. 
HI. 


1709.    Charlei. 
XII.   takes 
refuge  at 
Bender— 
hence    war 
with  Ru!i»ia. 


1714.    War  of  Venice    with 
the  Pone.     | 


1715.    Corinth  laken    by    the 
Turks  — the  Emperor  joins 
Venice—  sie  ge  of  Corfu 
raised  on  the  news  of  their 

1716.  defeat  at 
the  battle  of 
Peterwar- 
den. 

1717.  Defeat  of 
Crusca— loss 
of  Belgrade. 

1718.  Peace  of  Papsarowiiz, 
between  the  Porte,  V^cnice, 
and    Hunga  ry. 


Tub  World,  elsewhere. 


1700.  Russia :— Peter  the  Great 
invades  Iii^ria— ilefeaied  hy 
Charles  Xil.,  at  Narva. 

War    o(    the    Northero 
Fovfev, 

1701.  PRUSSIA  erected  inioa 
kingdom  under 

Frederic   I  fif— 

Charles  XI!.  )nva<les  Po- 
land—is vicioriou.<«  at  Riga 

1702.  —enters  Warsaw— takes 
Cracow. 

1703.  Victory  of   Puliusk 
Poland:— The  throne  ca- 

clared  vacant,  and 
1701.      Stanislas      Leetzinski 

elected  king.® 

1706.  The  Swedes  victorious 
over  the  Si^xons  and  Rus- 
sians at  Traven»tadi. 


07.  Ruf'^ia  :— Revolt  of  the 
('o!»sack  Mazeppa. 
1 708.  Charles  invades  Ruseia, 
crosses  the  Dnieper,  and  is 

1703.  defeated  at  Puliowa. 

Sweden  at  war  with  Den- 
ma  ik. 

Poland :— Frederic  Augue- 
tus  re-ascenilH  ihe  ilinme. 

1712.  Victory  of  the  Swedes  at 
Cadebusche. 

1713.  Pruf5.«ia  :— Frederic  Wil 

Ham  1.S — 


1714.  Russia:— Naval  victory 
over  the  Swedes.- Aland  and 
Finland  conquered. 

1715.  Neiherlanils Barrier 

treaty  ol  Antwerp  with  Aus- 
tria. 

Sweden  .-—Return  of  Char- 
les—Prussia and  England 
juinthe  alliance  against  him. 


1718.    Charles   XH,    invades 
Norway ;    is  killed  at    the 
siege  ol  Fredcric>hall. 
Sweden:— Ulrica   Eleo 


I 
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1721 


1721 


1728 


1729 


1733 
1740 


Cotton  Mather^ "  Magnolia^" 
ami  Increase  Mather^  Hist. 
of  War  wiih  Indians. 


Inoculation  introduced  by 
Lady  Montague.  The  same 
year  introduced  into  Boston 
by  Dr.  Boylston. 


Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burg. 


The  "  Appeliantg,"  in  France, 
headed  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  appeal  from  the 
bull  '*  Unigenitua,"  to  a  ge- 
neral council;  but  without 
effect. 


Behring's  Strait  discovered. 


Balloons  invented  by  Gusmac. 

In  England :   In  France  : 
Pope,     Sioift^J.    B.    Roua- 
Young,  aeau^    Le 

Thompson,      Sage,  RoUin, 
WatlH,  Lord   Montesquieu. 
Bolinf  broke, 
Doddridge, 
Chesterfield. 

ffallet/y  astronomer. 

First  Lodge  of  Freemasons  in 

Iruh  linen  manttfactories, 
and  English  steel  and  cutkry 
flourish. 


L.   Holberg.  Danish  drama- 
tist 


1719.  First  Philadelphia  news- 
paper. 


1721.  First  New-York  news- 
paper. 

1723.  Vermont  settled. 

Increase  Mather ^  died. 


1724.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  founded. 


1727.    Great    earthquake    in 
New-England. 


1728.  Cotton  Mather,  died. 
Discovery  of   diamond 
mines  in  BrsKiJ. 


1729.  The  Carolinas  separated. 


1732.  Birth  of  Washington. 

1733.  Savannah  founded. 


America^  at  Boston. 

1740.  Tennessee  first  explored. 


1742.  Invasion  of  Florida  by 
Indians  and  Spaniards— re- 
pulsed. 


Emolamd. 


1719.  UoRuccessful  attempt  to 
invade  Scotland  by  the  Span- 
iards. 

"The  South  Sea  Scheme." 

1720.  "*•  Burbling  o(  the  South 
Sea  bubble." 

1721.  Sir  Robert  Walpole'a 
ministry  continties. 


1726.  Lea^i  e  of  Herrenhausec^ 

1727.  George  I.  dies  at  Osna- 
bturg. 

—  George    II -9 • 


1728.    Pe«ce   of  Pardo  wito 
Spain 


1729.    Treaty    of  Seville,  be 

1731.  Treaty  of  Vienna  with 
Holland  and  the  Empire. 


irjy.  War  with  bpaln. 

1740  Purto  Bello  taken  by  Ad- 
miral Vernon —Anson's  'roy> 
age  round  the  world,  and 
capture  of  the  Manilla  gal 
leon. 
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m^lSlo.— Death  of  Charles  XII.  to  BattU  of  Waterloo. 


li^ 


Frasch. 


The  k&4? 

(ho  rovenuneiit. 
Pute  de  Bourbon, 

aictrer. 


1724  Conprea  of  Cam- 

I    bray 

'between  Fngland, 
Praac9,  Prussia, 
aod  HoU&nd. 

•  Uinioinr  of  G&nli- 
Dal    Floury. 


1726 


1728  CoD^reoi  of  8om> 
aoiM  diflpolyed, 
wiihoot  eflecting 
any  thing. 

tween  Eneland, 
France,  and  Hol- 
land. 


733  War  of  the  Polish 
succession 
France,     Spain, 
,    and  Sardi  ua. 

t731  CoiKiuest  of   Lor- 
!    nine. 

1740  War  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession 
~llar»hah  Belle 
isle  and  Broglio : 


1743 


—defeatsd 


ad  by  the 
at  Deltln- 


Spaim 

AND 

PORTU- 
OAL. 


GsaMAMY. 


1723. 

Alliance  of    Vienna,    Spain, 


1734.  :— 
Con- 
quest of 
Nap:>s 
anaRici- 
|y  by 

CaikM. 


1739.  :— 
War 
with 
Eng- 
land, for 
infrac- 
tions of 
the  Asi- 
ento 
treaty. 


And  Austria. 


\T2R.  War  of  the  Po- 
li9h  Duccemion; 
Austria.    Russia, 
and  Denmark. 

1735.  Preliminaries 
of  Vienna*noi  con- 
cluded till  173S 

1740. Warof  the  Aus- 
trian succession. 
Ma  ria    The- 
resa succeeds  to 
the   hereditary 
Slates. 

1741.  The  French, 
Saxona,  and  Sara- 
n«L'Vs,  overrun  Aus- 
tria, take  Prague, 
and  crown  Charles 

VI.  emperor. f9 
Treaty  of  Brea- 
lau  with  Austria. 
1743.  The  French 
driven  across  the 
Rhine. 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


1719.     Italy :— Sicily    inraded    by    the 

Spanish. 
\TjS.  Peace  of  Stockholm.— Tranquillity 

restored  in  the  n.rth. 

Sweden  :— The  qiicen  abdicates  in 

favor  of  her  husband. 
1721.  Italy :— Innocent  XIIl.,  pope. 


Frederic.  ^^^ 

Peace  of  Nysiadi  wiih  Russia. 
Russia  :—Pei«r    assumes   the  title 
"Emperor  of  all  the  Russias." 
1721.  Turkey :— Mahommed  Eflendi,  am- 

basaador  to  Paris. 
1723.  China  :—Chri.«5tiaM8  expelled. 
1723.  Italy:— John  Gaston,  (de  Medici), 

ffrand  duke  of  Tuscany. 
1?23.  Turkey  :— The  Turks  and  Russians 

attempt  to  dismember  Persia. 
^724.  Iialy:— Benedict  Xlll.,  pope. 

1725.  Russia :— Catharine  I.,  widow  of 

Peter.® 

l?i5.  Turkey  :— Partition  treaty  for  seiz- 
ing the  north  and  west  provinces  of 
Persia. 

1726.  Russia :— Alliance    wiih    Austria. 

1726.  Turkey :— First  printing  press 
brought  from  Paris  to  Turkey. 

1727.  Russia :— Treaty  with  China. 

Peter  II.  W 

l?27.  Turkey  :— Peace  cif  Bagdad. 
17-28.   Denmark :— Fire  at    Copenhagen, 
destroys  ihe  public  library. 

—colony  of  Danes  in  Greenland. 

I7:».  Denmark :— Christian  VI. ^9 

1730.  Italy  — Clement  XII.,  pope. 

Russia :— Anne.® 

1733.  Poland  :— Frederic  Augustus  II.® 
The  diet  elect  Stanislaus,  but  are 

compelled  by  the  Russian  army  to  elec*. 
Fretierlc. 

1734.  Stanislaus  besieged  in  Dantzic,  es- 
capes to  Koningsberg. 

1734.  Turkey  -.—Turks  driven  from  Per- 
sia by  Nadir  Shah. 

1736.  —war  with  Russia  and  Austria. 

1737.  Italy  .-—Francis,  of  Lorraine,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany. 

1739.  India :— Invaded  by  Nadir  Shah, 
who  takes  and  plunders  Delhi. 

1739.  Turkey  .-—Turks  defeated  near 
Choezim. 

1740.  Italy :— Benedict  XIV.,  pope 
Turkey :— The  Turks  invade  Penia 

—are  repulsed  by  Ashraf. 
-peace  of  Belgrade. 
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\m 


1746 
•750 
1752 
1753 


17G1 


1764 
1766 


PROORKSa   OP  SOGIBTT,elC. 


Frederic  ihe  Great  makes 
greai  iiTi[>rovemeni8  in  mili- 
tary /oc/iM— introduces^y- 
iixg  horse  artiUery. 

Durante  and  i>o.  celebraied 
musicians. 

Handel^  and  Seb.  Bach,  musi- 
cal ctuni>oser.'». 

Indigo  tint  produced  in  Caro- 
lina. 


Moaheimj  ecclesiasiical  lusio- 

riiin. 
Dr.  Franklin' 8  discoveries  in 

electricity. 
En?lanil  introduces  the  "New 

Style  "  Calendar. 
British  Museum  founded. 


British.      I 
A  Jan      Ram-  \ Helvetius,  Fr. 

sny^ 
Shenstone, 
Grayy 
CoUtrM, 


Akenside^ 
ChurchilL 


Racine,  Fr. 
GeUert,  Get. 
Winckle- 
mann,  Ger. 


John  Rvsbraeh,  sculptor. 
Hogarth,   Wilson,  ^  Joshua 

Jieyiwlds,  painters. 
Potatoes      first     planted     in 

France,  by  Turgoi. 
Niebuhr's  travels  in  Arabia. 

Wesley  4*  Whitejield  preach. 
Philadelphia  Medfcal  School, 

first  in  America. 
Wallis  and  Carteret's  voyage 

of  discovery  in  the  South 


1745.  Louisburg  and  Cape 
Breton  taken  from  France 
by  the  English. 


1747.  David    Brainerd   and 
Benjamin  Coleman^  died. 


Great  Dritaim. 


1744.  Naval  victory  over  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  in 
the  bay  of  Iliercs. 

1745.  Scotch  rebellion— Char- 
les Edward  lands  in  Scot- 
land. 

1746.  ho  is  defeated  at  Cul- 
loden. 
1747.  Victories  over  the  French 
ofT     lielle-iale     and    Cape 
Fintsterre. 


1749.    English   settlement   in 
Nova  ScoLia. 


1752.  Hostilities  between  Eng 
1754.  Washington's  mi.Hdion  to 

the  FrtMicli.'' 
irrw.  DelVai  of  Hraddoc.k. 
l7o(i.  O.iwego  iind  Ft.  Granby 

taken  by  the  French. 


1757.  Fort  Wm.  Henry  cap- 
tured. 

1758.  Repulse  of  Abercrombic 
at  Ticomleroga. 

Fort  I)u  UuR?ne  taken. 
175y.   Invasion  of    Canada- 
death  of    Wolfe — Quebec 
taken. 

Capture  of  Niagara, 
Crown  Point,  and  Ticonde- 
roga. 


17G3.  End  of  the  «  Old  French 

War." 
1765.  "  American  Stamp  Act " 

resi.<fied     in    Massachusetts 

and  Virginia. 
Firiit  Colonial  Congress  at 

New-York. 


1748.  Peace    of  Aiz   la 
mutual  restitution  of  coo 


1752.  The  new  style  intro- 
duced ;  the  year  hereafter 
comtnences  Jan.  1. 

land  and  France  on  the  boun 


1756    "Seven     Years' 
Subsidiary  alliance  with 
Prussia. 

Ministry  of  W  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Pitt,  (he  elder. 
1757.  Victory  of  Plassey,  in 
India. 


1759.  Naval  victories  over  the 
Lagros,  and  ofl'  lirest. 

Surat,    in    India,    taken 
from  the  Dutch. 

ireo.-Georgo  III-W- 
1701.  Earl  of  Bute,  premier. 
17G2.  War  with  Spain. 

Conquest   of    Havana, 
Trinidad,  and  Manilla. 
1763.    Peace    of   Paris 


1765.  Bengal  ceded  to  the  East 
India  Company  by  the 
treaty  of  Allahabad. 
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1744 

1745 
1746 


F&XMCB. 


War    declared 

against  England 

and  Auttiria. 
Battle  of  FoDlenoy, 

allies  defeated. 
The  French  ricio-   1746.  :— 

rioua     by    laiid,'Ferdi 

but  unsucceasful  nandVI. 

by  sea. 
War  with  Holland 


Spain 

AND 

FoRxr- 

OAL. 


Chapell  e  - 
queaia. 


darieeofNoTaSco- 
,    tia. 
1753  Influence    of    Ma- 
dame de  Pompa- 
I    dour. 
War." 
Capture  of  Minor- 
ca from  the  Eng- 
lish. 


InrasioQ  of  Hano- 
ver. 

Defeat  at  Crefeldt. 
on  the  Rhine. 


1757 
1726 


17G0 
U61 


French    off    Cape 

Aueropi  to  invade 
Ireland. 

Lo98  of  all  Canada. 

The  Bourbdn  Fa- 
mily Compact. 

8irse  and  capture 
o(  BelleiRle,  by 
the  English. 


between      Franca, 
Spain  and  Eng- 
land. 
1764  Sxpulaion  of    the 
Jeauita. 


Gbrmant. 


1746.  Charles  dies  at 
Munich. 

House     of 
Lorraine: 

—Francis  I  flR 
husband  of  .Mana 
Theresa. 


1748 
pelle; 
the  on 


1759:  — 
Charles 


Peace  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
Spain,  and   Prussia 
ly    gainers  by     the 
war. 

1756.  Seven  Years' 
War  of  Austria 
and  Prussia. 

Invasion  anti 
conquest  of  Saxo- 
ny, by  Frederic  II. 

Alliance  with 
France. 

1757.  PrusBJana  vic- 
loridui  ai  Prague, 
RdM^barh,  Lesi«a, 
and  Breslau. 

The  French  take 
Verdun  and   Bre- 
men. 
1736.  French  defeated 
at  Crefeldt, 

1759.  and  at  Minden 
Victory  at  Max- 
en  over  the  PruK- 
eians.— Dresden  re- 
taken. 

1760.  Great  victory 
at  Torgan,  by  Fre- 
deric. 

1762.  Prussians  victo- 
rious ui  Freiburg. 

1763.  Pence  ol  Hu- 
bertffirug. 

1765.  Joseph    II. 


Thb  VVoblx),  elsewhere. 


1740.  Prussia :— F  rbdbrio  II  .flff 
(the  Great.)  Prussia  increases  in  IV 
poriance.— War  with  Austria. 

Russia :— Ivan  V. 

1741.  Sweden  :— War  with  Russia. 
Swedes  driven  out  of  Finland. 

Russia  :— Elizabeth.  ^5 

1743.  —Peace  of  Abo  wiili  Sweden. 

1743.  Turkey  :— War  with  Persia. 
—Defeat  near  Erivan. 

1744.  India:— Hostilities  between  FrencW 
and  English. 

1744.  luily  :— Savoy  occupied  by  Frenck 
and     Spaniard.",  who  take 

1745.  —Parma,  Milan,  and  Placentia. 
—Genoa  bombarded  by  the  English. 

1746.  —French  and  Spaniards  driven  froi» 
Lombanly. 

1746.  Denmark:— Frederic  V.^ 

1747.  Netherlands :— William 
Pen-ia:— Revolution:  Nadir. 
Shah  murdered. 

1751.  Holland  :— William  V.  ptadihnlder. 

Denmark  :— Ministry  of  Count  Bem- 
s'.orff. 

Sweden :— House  of  Holstein  Got- 
torp :- 

Adolphus  Frederic.^ 

1754.  Italy :— The  (;orsican»,  under  Paoli, 
revolt  against  Genoa. 

1754.  Turkey  :— Othman  111. 

1705.  First  Prussian  emba.ssy  to  Ctmstan- 
iinoj)le. 

1756.  India: -Calcutta  taken  by  the  Na- 
bob of  Bengal. 

17r.7.  Turkey  :— Musiapha  III. 

1757.  Prussia  :— Russian  invasion. 
I75H.  -victory  of  Londorf 

1755.  luly  :— Clement  XML,  pope. 

175y.    Pnir-'.ia :— The   king    defeated    ai 

Kunner-'dorr 
1760.  —Battle  of  Licsnit/..— Berlin  taken. 
India:— Shah  Alim  II. 
Sif'sre   and  capture  of  Pondicherry, 
by  the  English. 

Kingdom   of  Mysore    founded    by 
H  y  d  e  r    All. 

1762.  Russia: Peter 

months). 

C  atharine  II  .^ 

1764.  Poland:— Stanislaus  Poniatowskl 

1765.  India  ,— Treaty  of  Allahabad. 

—  Establishment  of  a  Biiiieh  empire 

1765.  Italy  :— Peter  Leopold,  grand  duka 
of  Tuscanv.  ^L 

1766.  Denmark:— Christian  VIL  W • 

1766.  Power  of  the  Mameluke*  inEgy|M 

revived  under  Rodvan  and  Ali  Bej. 
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*767 

Pimi  ijnnmng  machine  in  England. 

:T88 

Cook's  fint  voyage  of  discovery. 

Bruce  discovers  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  En 
Reynolds,  first  president. 

gland ;  Joshua 

1769 

Letters  of  Junitu. 

1770 

Whit«fleld  dies  at  NcwhuryporL 

-.774 

Captain  Cook  dlBCorera  New  California. 

1774 

The  SpiNiSiNO-jBNNT,  invented  by  Robert 

Arkioright. 

1774 

Tlie  Improved  Stbam  ENOimi,  by  Watt] 

and  BoUon. 

In  England,  i      France, 

Goldflniith, 

Voliaire, 

Ger.    Mosh- 

Warburtoii, 

Rousseau, 

eim. 

Johnson, 

Diderot, 

Zimmerman, 

Liiiletuii, 

Condillac, 

Kant, 

Lowih, 

Jussien, 

Klopsiock, 

Oarrick, 

Lavui9ier, 

Lessitig, 

Hume, 

La  Harpe, 

Wieland, 

Roberison, 

Bariheleny, 

Herder, 

UlackHione. 

UulTon. 

Goeihe, 

Adam  Smuh, 

Schiller, 

Home  Tooke, 

<Vu7.  Linnaeus, 

Priestley, 

It.  Meiasiaaio. 

Hiinsley, 

Riu.  Kheras- 

Burke, 

kov, 

Pill, 

Kostrov. 

Fox, 

Deerhavin, 

Cooper, 

Bogdanovich, 

Sheridan, 

Khemnitzee. 

McPherson, 

Bums. 

Kaimefl,                  # 

Reid. 

Unitbo  Statbs. 


G1UIA.T  Britain. 


1766.  American  Stamp 
Act  repealed. — New 
minisiry  under  th« 
Earl  of  Chatham. 


1767.  First  war  with 
Hyder  AU  in  M«- 
Bore. 


1768.  Boston  occupied 
by  the  British  troops. 


1769.  Daniel  Boone  ex- 
plores Kentucky. 


1772.  Hancock, S. 
Adams,  and  Pa- 
trick  Henry, 
promote  the  revolu- 
tion. 

1773.  Tea  destroyed  at 
Boston. 

1774.  Continental  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia. 


1775.  AMERICAN 
WAR: 

April  19,  Skirmish  at 

Lexington. 
June  17,~BaiUo  of  Bun- 
ker'd  Ilili 

Prescoit,  Put- 
nam ,  d:  W  a  r  r  e  n  . 
WASHINGTON, 
commander-in-chief. 
Montgomery 
Monireal,  and  falls  at 

1776.  The  British  troops 
evacuate  Boston. 


Moultrie    de 
Sullivan's  Island. 

DECLARA- 
TION   OF    IN- 
DEPENDENCE, 
July  4. 

Americans (Sul  li- 
V  a  n)  defeated  at 
Flaibush,  Aug. 

Baitle  or  White 
Plama. 

Battle  of  Trenton, 
Dec.  26-7. 
1777.  Arrival  of  Lafay- 
ette. 
Capture  of  Tlcon 


1770.  Lord  N  »rtfa, 
prime  minister. 

17/1.  The  Falkland 
Inlands  ceded  by 
S{)ain  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. 


1774.  The  Boston  Port 

Bill  passed. 
1774.  warren  Hastings, 

Governor  general   ol 
idia.     *' 

REVOLUTIONARY 

1775b  Lord  North's 
**  conciliatory  mea- 
sures "  rejected  bj 
the  colouied. 


takes   St.    Johns    and 

Quebec. 

1776.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don    remonmrHtes 
against  'he  American 
war. 

feats    the    English    at 

The  British  anny 
takes  possession  o/ 
New-York. 

Hessians  hired  for 
service  in  America. 


deroga  by  the  Biitid^ 
July  6. 
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i;fi3 


1769 
770 


1773 


1774 


1770 


Fkancb. 


Genoa  cedei  Corsica  to  France. 


Ministry  of  Due  d'Aiquillon. 

aiarriage  of  the  dauphin  with 
%larie  Aiitoinetie. 


Madame  du  Barri  nilea  the 
.king. 

■Louie   XV  1. 9 

Marie    Antointtte^  qu««n:— 
Maurepae,  prim?  mmisier. 


N  e  c  k  e  r  f  compirollergene- 

ral. 
Franklin  in  Paria. 


Germany. 


1772.  Joseph 
II.  with  the 
Emperors  of 
Russia  and 
Prusciia,  dis- 
member Po- 
land, divid- 
ing i(  be- 
tween them- 
selves. 


The  World,  elsewhere. 


Discipline  o(  the  Ottoman  troops  (m- 
proved  by  Baron  de  Toit. 

1767.  Spain  .-—Jesuits  expelled. 

India:— Ilyder    Ali    resists   the    Eng- 
lish. 

17G8.  War  between  Russia  and  the  Otiomaj 
Empire. 


1769.  Pope  Clen^eni  XIV. 

The   Russian  army  occupies  Wa.Iachia 
and  Moldavia. 

1771.  Sweden  :—Gustavus  III.® 

1772.  First  Partition  of  Poland. 


1773.  Ottoman  Empire :— The  Russians  cross- 
ing the  Danube,  are  repulsed  by  Ghazi 
Hassan. 

Pope    Clement  abolishes  the  order  of 
Jesuits. 

1774.  India  — Warren  Hastings,  first  British 
governor-general. 

Russia  :— Revolt  of  the  Cossack  Pugat- 
Bcheff,  calling  himself  Czar  Peter. 

Ottoman  Empire :— Abdul  Hamid.f^'' 

1775.  Pope  Pius  VI. 

Spain  :— Able  ministry  of  Florida  Blan- 
ca. 


1776.  Bassnra  surrendered  to  the  Persians. 
East  Indies :— Lord  Pigoi,  govcmor-ga- 
neral,  imprisoned  by  his  own  council. 


1777.  Portugal :— Maria, 
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1781 


1782 


1783 


17&I 


1785 

1786 
1787 


Proorsss  of  Society,  etc. 


HerschePa   discorcry  of  ihe 
Georgium  Hidua. 


Prusaie  acid  obtained  in  a  se- 
parate Slate,  by  Scheele. 

Air  balloon  of  Montgolfier 


First    American     vessel     in 

Cliina. 

for  the 

dumb  at  Paris,  by  the'Abbii 

tie  I'Epce. 
Sundat/  schools  esiabliAheii  in 

Cn^liitul,  by  Robert  Raikea. 
Ilenchel'fl  Telescopes. 


Stenography^  by  Taylor. 

Panoramas  in  London. 
First    spinning   machine    in 
Fi-ance. 


Talma^  the  celebrated  trage- 
dian. 


United  States. 


Great  Dhitaim. 


Datiles   of    Bennington, 
II,  and  S  illwater. 

Pliila  lelphi.i    taken   by 

ii^. Haiile    of     German 

ceivea  Burgoyne'a 
Anicles  ol  conlcdoraiiun, 
adopted  .Nov.  15. 
1778.  Alliance  with  France. 
Battle    of     Munmouth, 
Washiu^ton  victorious,  June 
28. 

Arrival   of  the    French 
fleet  under  D'Estaing. 
Massacre  of  Wyoming. 
Siviumah  taken  by  the 
English. 
i77y.     Wayne     recovers 
Sioncy  Point. 

Paul  Jone^j'g  Victory  off 
17S0.    B'litle    near    Camden: 
D  c    K  a  1  b    killni. 
Trea^un  of  Armld. 
1761.  Battle  uf  Cowpenfl,  gain- 
ed by    Morgan. 

Surrender    of   Co 
town,    Oct.  17. 


Aug.  16;   Orantlywine,  SepL 

the  Enslish,  under  Comwai 
town,  Oct.  4.  — G  a  I  e  a  r» 
surrender,   OcL  17. 


177a  Capture  of  Pondicherrx, 
in  India. 


Scotland. 

17dJ  War  with  Ilyder  Alii 
India. 

War  with  Holland. 


rnwallis    at      York- 

1781.  Victory  off*  the  Dogger- 
bank. 


1782.  Treaty  with  Holland,  by 
J.    Adann.  Jay,  Frank 
1  i  n  ,    and  Laurens. 

1783.  PEACE    OF    VERSA  ILLES: 

INDEPENDENCE   of  the   UNITED  STATES 

know  led  ged  by   Great  Bri- 
tain. 


1781.  New- York  Chamber  r( 
Cimimerce  founded. 


17R">.  John    A  d  a  m  8  ,  let 

Scato.-*  of  America  to  Great 

Hriiain. 
17s >    Siiay's  in9urrectlon    in 

Mas-each  Udells. 
1787.  GtMioral   Convention  at 

Philadelphia. 

F  E  n  R  R  A  L  C  O  N  • 
8  T  I  T  D  T  I  O  N        of       the 

UniirMlS:alc.<<.  adopted. 

176^  Cotton  |)lamed  la  Geor- 
gia 

178.).  Gborob  Wash- 
ington, first  Presi- 
dent : 

Jefferson,  Ha- 
m  i  1 1  (I  n  ,  K  n  o  X ,  R  a  n  - 
d  o  I  p  li ,  and  Jay,  form 
I  ha  cabinet. 

1791.  First  United  Siates  Bank. 

1792.  Kentucky  admitted 
to  the  Union. 

United  Slates  Mint  eeia- 
bliohed. 


1784.    Pill,    ihe    younger, 
premier. 

Peace  with  Tippoo  Saib. 


anbiNSKador  from  the  United 
1733.  rill's  Sinking  Fund. 


1783.  rhck\nj;in!*ane.->Deaia 
of  Charles  lildward,  ttie  last 
preienict. 


Trial  of   Warren  Ilaflt- 

ings. 


1792.  Provision  for  the  frwlnc 
abolition  of  Uie  <t\  %  t>«  V 
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France. 


1773  A'Iianc«  wiilt  America. 


1779, Scheme    to   invade   England 
I     from  Normandy. 

1731  Rochambeau     scni    to 
aid  the  Americans. 


17SI  j  N«cker  resiga*). 

178i  I>efeat  of  De  Grane  in  the 
I     West  Indies,  by  Rodney. 


1783 


Peace 
les. 


of     Versail 


La  Perousi't  voyage  of  disco- 
xery. 

1737  Financial  difficulties  —  New 
taxation :  Coloime,  Bricune, 
and  Neckcr,  ministers  sue- 
cearively. 

1799  FRENCH    REVOLUTION 

begin i.—Basiilo  taken  and 
raied,  July  H.~Lafav- 
e  1 1  e  ,  commander  of  the 
national  guards.—  M  i  fa  • 
beau,    leading  orator. 


179. 


t7« 


Germany. 


177a  War  of  the  Bavarian 
succession.— Bavaria  seized 
by  Germany. 


1779.  Congress  and  Peace  of 
Teschcn. 


1782.    Punishment   of    death 
abolished. 

The  Pope  visits  the  em- 
peror, to  dissuade  him  from 
hostilities agaiiisl  the  church. 


1785    2,000    religious   houses 
suppressed  by  the  emperor. 


17^.  The  emperor  attempts 
to  control  the  Universities. 

1790.  Leopold    II.W— 
Congress  of  Reichenbach. 


Flight  of  the  king  to  Varen-  1791.  Conference  of  Pilnitz. 
nies. — Lafayette  resigns.  JL 

1792. -Francis  1 1 .  W- 
War  with   Germany: — ^The  French   take    Spires,  Mentz, 


France    declared     a 

republic. 
Oiranduta  and  Movntainiata. 


and  Longwy— Lafayette  im- 
prisoneflat  Olroutz. 


Tbb  World,  elsewhere. 


1780.  Declaration  of  the  armed 
neutiHliiy — lo  proiert  neu- 
tral llugH  from  the  right  ol 
search  claimed  by  Britain. 


!  782.  Italy  :— Pontine  ma;  ihes 
-  drained 

India:— Rise  of  Sindia— 

T  i  p  p  o  o  ,    Sultan. 
1783.    — alliance     wiih     th^ 

French. 


86.  Prussia  —Frederic  WM- 
liam  II. 

1787.  Russia :— War  wiOi  the 
Porte. 

1788.  Spain:— Charles  ?V. 

1789.  Ouoman  Empire:— Se- 
lim  II. 

1790.  Tuscany : — Fer-iinand 
IIL 


1792.  Sweden  :—Gu8iavKi  IV 
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1799 


1801 


1804 


Proorkss  op  SOCIBTT,etC. 


Tom  Patne,     Aljieri,  Italian 
Fiaher  Ainea.       poeL 

Hannah  Morey  Oluck^ 
Gaiiisboro\       J/uydn, 


Mur  eland. 

Bognslateskiy 
Kraaikiy     Po- 
lish poeu. 


Muzart, 
Albrec/Uaber- 

tren, 
Beethoven. 


Peatalozxi,  aysiem  of  elemen- 
tary educatiuti. 

Mango  Paik'a  traveU  in 
AJrica^  published. 


Iron  railways  In  England. 
Polytechnic  school  in  Puria. 


Firat  book/air  in  Neio-  York. 


Firal  Locomotive  Steam  En- 
tine  iiseii  on  the  Merihyn 
Tydvil  road  in  Wales. 


United  Statbs. 


793.  Washington  reelected. 

Neutrality  ia    regard   to 
France. 


Grsat  Britaix. 


1791.  Commercial  treaty  xotth  England. 
f !  ii  in  m  a  n  c  e  III  e  n  t  lilili 


793.  First  coalition  agaiast 
F.anco,  dirccied  by  En^- 
larid — all  Europe,  except 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Tur- 
key. 


C  o  in  m  e  n  c  e  in  e  n 
of  the  nav y— ti  f r  i 
gates    built. 


1796.  Washington  resigns. 


1797.  John    Adams,   2d 
presiilent. 


Difficulties  with  France 
1793  Regular  army  organized, 
VVdsliiiigion  commander- in- 
ciuef. 
"99.  Death  of  Washini^ton. 

Tennessee   becomes 
a  State. 


1300.  Seat  of  government 
iranaliBrred  to  Washington, 
D   C. 


1301.  Thomas    Je  ffe  r- 

s  o  n  ,    3,1  Presideui 

Exports  of  Untied  States, 

«93,thX),«J0J. 
i^U  Ohio  joins  the  Union  ; 

It  has  76,00u  inhabitants. 


1303.  Purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana,   for  8I0.OOO.O.K). 

U.  States  frigate  Philadel- 
phia, taken  by  the  Tripoli- 
tans. 

1801.  Decatur  recaptures 
the  Philadelphia. 

Preble  bombards  Tri- 
poli. 

Burr  kills  Hamilton. 

1305.  Jefferson  re-elected  Pre- 
sident :  G  e  o  r  g  e  Clin- 
ton, of  Neto-York^  Vice- 
President. 


Biiiish    army   defeatad 
near  Dunkirk. 


1795.  War  with  HoUaotL 


79S.  Second  coalition  agaioM 
France.— Irish  rebellhin.  — 
Nelson's  victory  at 
the  Battle  of  the 
Nile. 

Wilberforcc's  motion  to 
abolisi)  lite  slave  trade,  lose, 
87  to  Si. 


1300  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 
—Malta  uiken. 

13t)l.  Baiile  i>f  Alexandria.^ 
Pitt  resigns,  succeeded  bgr 
Addingtoo. 

18U2.  Peace  of  Amiena. 


1803.  Successful  war  in  bidia. 


1801.  Pitt  again  premier. 


1303  Nelson  defeats  tbt 
French  and  Spanish  fleeu 
off  Trafalgar. 
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1798 


I7» 


1793 


17% 
1797 


Fbancb. 


Gbrmant. 


1793.  Fir«t  Coalition 
against    France. 


The  king  and  quoeu  beheaded. 
Reign    of   Terror. 

Marat  assaMinated  by  Cbar- 

loiie  Cortlay. 
Viciorieti    of   P  i  c  h  e  g  r  u   and    J  o  u  r  d  a  n  —the  allies 

every  where  driven  back,     i 
ReToIuiion  ol  the  9th  Thermi* 

dur. 
Robeaplere   guillotined. 

NAPOLEON  BONA- 
PARTE,  commander  of 
rhe  army ;  quells  an  insur- 
rection in  Paris. 

War  in  Italy. 

Baiile  of  Lttdi. 
Bona  parte 


Peace    of 


AuBlri  an  Campaig n— H o c h e 
and      M  o  r  e  a  u '  8      cele- 
brated passage  of  the  Rhine. 
Caropo    Formio. 


179B  Bona|)arte'8  expedition  to 
Esrypt  i<  defeated  by  Nelson 
at  Abouirir,  Aug.  I. 

1790  Tlie  French  enter  Switzerland 
under  Bernadotte  and 
Jourdan.— Return  of  Bona- 
parte.—Re  vol  u  tion  of 
the  18ih  Brumaire 
— B  onaparte,  first 
consul. 

bUOBattle    of   Marengo. 


1798.  Second  Coalition  against 
France. 


-M  0  r  e  a  u 
Hohenli 


8    Ticlory 
n  d  e  n  . 


of 


ISOl 


IS03 


1801 


1806 


Peace  of  Lunevile. 


Bonaparte  elected  president  of 

the  Itatfian  republic. 
Peace    of    Amiens. 
Legion  of  Honor  iiistiluied. 

War  with  Ere'wid. 
Bank  of  France. 


Duke  D'Enghien  shot. 

Bonaparte  crowned  as  NA- 
POLEON L,  Emperor  of 
the  French. 

Marshals  Soult,  Murat, 
Ney,  Ac. 

Austrian  Campaign, 


Peace  of 
Napotooo    Protector  of   tlie 


The  World,  elnewhere. 


1801.  The  emperor  of  Ger- 
many assumes  the  title  of 
emperor  of  AUSTRIA. 


Batttle    of    A  uster* 
lilz. 

Presburg. 

Confederation  qf  the  RkinB. 


1793.  Second  Partition  of  Po- 
land by  Russia  and  Prussia. 

II  a  y  1 1    independent  re- 

Eublic,  under  Tuussaint 
'Ouveriuro. 

1794.  Poland :— Revolt  at  Cra- 
cow.— K  o  s  c  i  u  s  k  o  ,  e» 
neial-in-chief.— Russians  uo> 
feated  at  Warsaw. 


?ar 
—  extinction 
of  the  kingdom. 

Batavian  Republic :— Shi- 
melpennink. 

1796.  Russia :— Paul  I. 

1797.  Switzerland :—  General 
Revolution  — The  French 
invade  Berne —  Helvetian 
Republic. 

Prussia :— Frederic  Wil 

liam  m.\_ 

1796.  India :  -Marquis  Welles- 
ley,  ffovernor-gener.-iJ. 

1799.  Russians,  under  S  u  - 
w  a  r  r  o  w  ,  defeated  near 
Milan. 


1800.  Armed  neutrality  of  th« 
north. 

Pope  Pius  VII. 
Ionian  Republic  founded. 


« 


1801.  Russia:  Alexander. 


1802.  Italian  Republic— Bona* 
parte  president. 


1803.  India  .-—Great  Mi^nitta 
War. 


1804.  RusBia  :-War  wich  Tn 
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1306 


1807 


IfiOS 


iSiO 


1812 


15L4 


1815 


Paooress  of  Society,  etc. 


Plmuit  Juno  discoveretl. 
Lewis  ^   Clark's  expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Fulton's  first  success- 
ful TRIAL  op  StBAM- 
BOATS. 

General  University  established 
by  Napoleon,  to  superintend 
national  education. 

Lithography  inveuied. 


In  England  :         France : 
Flnxman,         La  Orange^ 
Westrnacott,     MangCj 
Chanlrey^         Hauy^ 
sculpion.  Biot, 

B.  St  Pierre^ 
>    poet. 

First  steamboat  built  in  Eu- 
rope. 


American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Mis- 
sionsj  founded. 

Steam  carriages  in  England. 

Oas    uaed    tor    lighting    the 

streets  of  London. 

Safely  lamp  invented  by  Sir 
III        '        " 


Humphrey  Davy. 


In  England: 
//.  K.  White, 
KeatSy 
Reg.  Heber, 

Shelley, 

Crabbe, 

Sir  W.  Scott, 

Byron, 

Coleridge, 

Lamb, 

Montgomery, 

Hogg. 

France : 
Mad.  de  Stael, 
Mad.  dc  Gen  I  is. 
Chateaubriand 
(Juvier. 

Melendez  Val- 
dez,  Spanish 


Bilderdyk, 
Uuich. 

German: 
\V.  Schlegel, 
F  Schlegel, 
jllichier, 
Kotzebue : 
Weber    and 

Spohr,  mu.si- 

cal    coinpo 

sers. 

Russia : 
Karam^in, 
Somorokor, 
Dmitriev, 
Krilor. 


United  States. 


1307.  Embargo  on  all  the 
pons  uf  ihe'United  Slates. 

Trial  of  Aaron  Burr  fur 
treason. 

Slave  trade  abolished. 


18(>9.  James  Madison, 
4th  President. 

Embargo  repealed;  the 
non-iniercourae  act  passed. 


181 1.  Engagement  between 
the  'President'  and  the 
*  Little  Bell.' 

Indians  on  the  Wabash, 
defeated  by  Gov.  Harrison. 
Populauon  of  the  Uaiied 
Slates,  7,230,903. 

1812. 


Great  Britain. 


1806.  Fourili  Coalition  againai 
France. 


1807.  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  blave  iradSi  passed. 


1808.  The  English,  under 
W  e  1 1  e  c  1  c  y  I  enter  Spain 
as  allies. 


1809.  Fifili  Coalition. 

Walcheren  expediiioa. 


1810.  War  with  Sweden. 


1311  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Prince  Regeni,  (the  king  b«- 
ing  insane). 

Population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, 12,552,1M. 


War  with  Great  Britain. 


Invasiion  of  Canada  under  Gen.  Hull. 

Gen.  Hull  surrender!?  Detroit  to  the  British. 
The   Constitution  captures    the   Guar* 
r i  e  re  :  I 

(Firrtt  check  of  Britinh  Lord    Liverpool, 

naval  supretnacy.)  I     premier. 

Wool    victorious  at  Queensiown,  Oct  12. 
Captain  Jones,  in  the  Wasp,  captures  the  Frolic 
Oct.  18. 


The   "United   States," 

The  Constitution,  Captain 

Louisiana  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

1813.  Perry's   victory 
on    Lake    Erie. 

Battle  of  the  Thames : 
TccumseU  killed. 

1814.  Ciiy    of     Washington 
burnt  by  the  BBT'^sh. 


Captain  Decatur,  captures  the 
British  frigate  .Macedonian. 

Bainbridge,  captures  the  Bri 
tish  frigate  Java. 


1813.  Sixth  Coalition  against 
France — Prussia,  Russia. 
Sweden,  Great  Britain,  ana 
Austria. 

1814.  Treaty  of  Chaumont  be- 
tween Auilria,  Prussia,  Ru»> 
sia,  and  Great  Britain. 


Peace  of  Ghent,  signed  Dec.  3. 


1815.  Battle  of  New-Orleans : 
British  defeated  by  General 
Jackson,  Jan.  8. 

War  against  Algiors  de> 
dared. 


1815.  Candy  and  Almora  cap- 
tured. 

Wellington    ric- 
torious  at  Waterloo,  Jane  IfiL 
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U06 


iaD7 


Vicicry  of  Jena    over  the  PruaeUas. 
Berlin   decree  . 


War  with  RuMia. 

Baule  ofFriedland.— P  e  a  c  e 

of  Tilsit. 
InTaeion    of   Poriu- 

sal. 
French  in  Spain  defeated  at 

Vienna,  by  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 

leeley. 


ia» 


1811 


1SI2 


1813 


1814 


M 


Battle  of  Wag  ram- 


Napoleon  marries  Maria  Lou- 
iM.— (;ontinenial  peace  ez> 
cepi  with  Spain. 

Birth  ol  the  emperor's  son; 
created  kin^  of  Rome. 

Souli  victorious  in  Spain— 
uktA  Badajos;  is  defeated 
by  the  English  at  Albueea. 


Russian    Campaion. 
Battles  of  Smolensko  and  Bo> 

rodino. 
Moscow  entered  by  Napoleon's 

army— and  bun  id  by  ihe 

Russians. 


Peace    of  V  ienna. 
Metternich,    minis- 
ter. 


Victories  of  L  u  t  z  e  n 
Bautzen,  and  D  r  e  s 
den,    over  the  allies. 

Battle  of   Leipsic  — 

The  allies  enter  Paris. 

Napoleon  abdicates, 
and  retires  to  Elba. 

House  of  Bourbon 
restored: 

Louis     XV  III. 

Bonaparte  returns  from  Elba. 

The    hundred    days. 

Napoleon  victorious  at  Li^y. 

BATTLE  OP  WATERLOO. 

The  allies  enter  Paris. 

Ronaparie  banish- 
ed   to    St      Helena. 


1812.  Austria  in  alliance  with 
France  against  Russia. 


1813.  War  of  German  inde- 
pendence. 

Austria  joins  the  Coali- 
tion. 

Bonaparte     driven     to     the 
Rhine,  loses  his  whole  army. 


1816.  German  League. 

Congress  of  Vien- 
na. 


1806.  Holland  .-Louis  Napo- 

leon,  king. 
Prussia  at  war  with  Franea 

in  alliance  with  Russia. 
l807.Oitoman  Empire :— M u» 

taplia  IV. 


180&  Spain  :— Ferdinand  VII. 

"■     Joseph  Napoleon. 

Naples:- MuraL 

Denmark :— Frederic  VI. 

Ouoman  Empire :— Mah* 

moud  II. 

1809.  Sweden :— Charles  XIIL 


«- 


1810.  South  America:— VE- 
NEZUELA declared  inde- 
pendent. 

1811.  NEW  GRENADA  de- 
clared independent 


1812.    iMVAaiON    OP    RtTBAlA 

a  Napoleon.— BURNING 
?  MOSCOW. 
K  u  t  o  s  o  f  f    pursues 
the  retreating  French. 

Poland:— Diet  of  War- 
saw :  the  Poles  declared  a 
nation  by  Napoleon. 


1813.  South  America:— Bo 
1  i  V  a  r  drives  the  Spaa 
iards  from  Caraccaa 


1814.  Union  of  Holland  and 
Belgium. — Peace  of  Kiel 
Sweden,  and  England. 

Union  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  as  two  kingdoms 
under  one  monarch. 

1815.  NeUierlands :— William 

^■Th7"*»HoIy     Al 
Iiance*>~Ruesia,  Pn» 
sia,  and  Aoatria. 
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1816 


1B16 
1817 

1818 
1819 

1821 
1822 


1824 


1825 


1826 


Proorbss  or  Socibtt,  etc. 


New  corn  law  in  England. 

Polytechnic  institution  at  Vi- 
enna. 

Manul'actories  introduced  Into 
Poland. 

The  family  of  Rothschilds 
comet  into  notice  at  Frank- 
fort. 

Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna. 

Second  United  States  Bank 
chartered  for  20  years,  capi- 
tal •36,000,000. 

Public     aehooU    established 

throughout  Rusaici. 
Belzom  penetrates  the  second 

pyramid  of  Gheza. 

Abolition  of  predial  bondage 
in  Barana  and  Wirtemberg. 


Unxtbd  States. 


1816.  United  States  Bank  in 
corporaied. 

Indiana   admitted. 

1817.  James    Monroe, 
5th  President. 

Mississippi     ad- 
mitied. 

1818   Illinois    admitted. 
War  with  the  Seroinoles. 


PintfMteage  of  tks  Atlantic  by  ateam^  hj  the  Savannah- 
New- York  to  Liverpool. 

1820.  Maine    admitted. 

Rise  of  mechanic  institutions  1821.  Monroe  re-elected. 

in  England.  Missouri   admitted, 

.......  Slavery  compromise. 

Iheroglypktcs  deciphered :— 

ChampoUion.—SiT  William 

Herschel  died. 

Huskisaon's /ree  rnide  system 

in  England. 
First  manufactoru  in  Egypt, 

established  by  Meheniei  All. 

Inland  navigation  of  the 
United  States:  the  great 
Erie  Canal  opened. 


Mailpoale     in     Pruana.--^ 

Steam   navigation  on  the 

Rhine. 
General    financial  panic   in 

England. 
Vast    increase   of   periodical 
literature  in  England,  Prance, 

Germany,  America,  &c. 


Alexander  Volta  dies,  ditco- 
Tcrerof  the  Voltaic  battery. 


1834.  Lafayette's  visit. 
Erie  canal  opened. 
Protective  tariff. 

1826.    J.  Q.  Adams,    6th 
President. 


Great  Baitaut. 


1816.  Bombardment  of  Al^erm, 
—The  Dey  compell^  la 
make  peace  and  abolish 
slavery. 

IS  1 7.  Lord  Exmouih's  expo> 
diiioo  to  Algiers. 


1830..  George  IV.ff. 


1823.  Canning    miDistry. 
The  Ashaniees  in  Afika 
defeated. 


1828.  Commercial  treatj  t 
Prussia. 


1827.    Treaty  of  Londoo   la 
favor  of  Greece. 


182&   WelUngtoD  ministry.- 
Disturbances  in  IrslaiuL 
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181&-1855. 


UlS 


Rn 


18M 


Framcb. 


ConcrecB  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
—Prance  Joina  the  '*  Holy 
Aliianca.'^ 


Death  of  Napoleon  at  St.  He- 


larlea    X -9- 


427  fleet  acnt  to  AJgien 


AVATRIA,  &C. 


1821.  CongresK  of  monarchn 
at  Lavbach. — Insurrection 
in  Moulavia  and  Wallachia. 
—Alexander  Ypsilanii  de- 
featetl  and  earned  priaoner 
to  Auatria. 


Tbb  World,  elsewhere. 


L« 


1316.  Portugal   t-JchnVLl 

in  Brati. 

UnioQ  of   Naples    and 
Sicily. 
IS  1 7.  Republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands. 

India :— The  cholera  com* 
mences  iis  ravazen. 

1818.  Sweden  :— Charles  XIV. 
(Bernaduite.) 

India:— The  Mahraita 
power  comnleiely  over- 
thn>wn,  and  the  Briiiah  sue- 
ceedn. 

1819.  South    America:— Re- 

Bublic   of  COLOMBIA:— 
Oliver,    Presidenu 

18-21  Hayii :— B  oyer,  cm* 
peror. 

South  America :— PERU 
and    GUATEMALA    iiide- 
pemlcni. 
13^^.  BRAZIL  declared  inde. 
pendent. 

Mexico  :—Iiurbidef  em- 
peror. 

Oree  k  Revolu- 
tion. 

Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Massacre  of  Scio. 

1823.  linly:- Leo  XII,  pope, 

1824.  Deaih  of  Lord  Byron  at 
Minolonshi. 

IS-.^.  Russia :— N  i  e  h  o  1  a  a 

18'?C.  —War  with  Persia. 

Greece :  —  Miwolonghi 
taken  by  the  Turks. 

1827.  Treaty  between  Ru»si<4 
and  the  Porte  respecting 
Greece. 

Greece:— Battle  of 
N  a  V  a  r  i  n  o  . 

Portugal :— Maria  de  Glo- 
ria, queen.  9 

— RebeHinir  in  favor  ol 
Don  Miguel  as  regent. 

1828.  War   between    "* 
and  the  Porte. 
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1830 

1831 
1S» 

1833 
1834 

1833 

2836 

1836 


In  E^fOLAHD : 
Jertmy    Ben- 

Thorruu  Choi 

ntert, 
Thomtis  Dick^ 
W.  Kirby^ 

Lingartly 
WardstDorth^ 
Southey, 
Campbell, 
Moore^ 
Leigh  Hunt^ 
Mrs.  Hematu, 
Bulufer^ 

Barry  Com- 

wUl'' 

Russia  : 
Karamginf 
SatnorokoVf 
DniieirieVf 
Kriiov. 

U. 

^.  Webeter, 

Irving, 

CtMfper, 

rum, 

Wirt, 
Marshall, 


Francs : 

Cuvier, 

Talma,  trage- 
dian, 

Segur, 

La  Place, 

Beranger, 

Lamartine. 

Gbomamt: 

Spohr, 
Mayerbeer, 
Kotxebue, 
Gall,    * 
Sfpurzheitn. 

SWXDBN  : 

Tegner, 
DaMyren. 

Italt : 
Roteini, 
Paganini. 


Wheaton, 

Kent, 

Story, 

Oalkitin, 

Livingston, 

Channing. 


Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad  opened. 

The  iwo  Landen  succeed  in 
tracinz  ihe  ^figer  trum  l^tce 
Tchad  lo  Ihe  ucean. 

The  finl  newipaptsr  in  Con- 
stantinople. —The  Factory 
Bill  in  England,  limiting  the 
hiurs  or  labor  fur  children. 

Re/urm  Bill  in  England:— 
J^t tension  of  Suffrage. 

Trade  unions  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, &c. 

Girard   College,  at   Philadcl- 

Rhia,  and  the  University  of 
lew-York,  commenced. 

De  Tocqueville^s  History  qf 
Democracy  in  America. 

Immisition  abolished  in 
Spain. 

Slavery  abolished  in  the 
British  colonits. 

Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
comjtleted. 

James  Smith«on,  of  London, 
lie^ueaihed  jC10J,000  lo  the 
United  Sia'^s  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  on  Institution 
^jfortlie  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among 
men." 

The  Luxor  obelisk  erected  at 
Paris. 


Umitbd  Statbb. 


1829.  General  Jack* 
son,  7ih  President  of  the 
United  States. 


1830.    Treatj    between    the 
United  StaiM  and  the  Porte. 


1331.  The  king  of  the  Nether 
North  Eastern  Boundary,  be 

1832.  War  with  the  Winneba- 
goes  and  other  Indian  tribes. 
—Cholera  in  New-York.— 
Nullification  in  South  Caro- 
lina.—OeneralJsckson's  ce- 
lebrated proclamation. 

1833.  General  Jackson  re-elect- 
ed to  the  Presidency. 

Removal  of  the  Depn- 
sites  of  the  United  States 
from  the  U.  S  Bank. 
18-34.  The  President  censured 
by  the  Senate  for  removing 
the  Depositee. 

1835.  Great  Fire  in  New- York. 


1836.  The  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  bein^  paid^  the 
surplus  revenue  is  divided 
among  the  States. 

Treaty  with  Morocco. 
18^i7.    The   independence    of 
Texas   acknowledged. 

Martin  Van  Buren, 
8thPreaid«oL 


Grbat  Britadi. 


827.    Treatj  of 
faror  of  Oraec«. 


1828.  The  Wellington  minie> 
try.— Disturbancae  in    Ire- 


1829.  Catholic  emaneipRtioa, 
Capsain  Roas*  voyage  to 
discover  a  North  West  pas- 
sage. 


l830.-WiniRmIV.fr 
Earl  Grey,  mintaiar. 
Difficulties  with  China. 

1831.  Lord  John  Rua- 
sal's  Rtfarm  Bill  intro- 
duced. 

Cholera  fint  appears  ia 
England. 

lands  makes  his  award  on  tba 
tween  the  United  States  and 
the  British  provinces. 

1832.  Reform  Bill  passwL 


1833.  Captain  Ross  rataroa 
from  his  voyage  of  diseo> 
very. 


1834.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Premier.  —  Difficnltaoa  la 
Canada. 


1837.  — VistoriR- 
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1836 


FaAVCB. 


A  Freneh  fleet  aenc  to  Algien. 


Algien  taktt. 


Three    Days'   Rero* 

1  u  t  i  o  n  ,  July  27, 28,  and 

29. 
Lafayette,  comraander  of  the 

NHiional  Gaard. 
Charles  X  ahdicaies. 
— L  ouis   Philippe  I. 


(House  of  Orleans.)* 


4 


Ministry  of  Marshal  Sou  It. 


Death  of  Lafayette. 


bviurrectinn  auempted  by 
Luuis  Napoleon  at  Stras- 
burg. 


Austria,  &c. 


1833.  The  Em- 
peror of  Rus- 
sia vl«it0  the 
Emperor  of 
Austria. 


—  Ferdi- 
nand  l.W 


Thb  World,  elsewhere. 


1629.  Italy :— Plus  vni..  pope. 
Algiers  taken  by  the  Prei 


rench. 


VENEZUELA   faidependent,    Q«nBii| 
Paes,  Presidenu 


1S30.  BELGIUM  revolts  from  Holland,  and 
is  declared  independent  in  August. 

1830.  Polish  struggle   for  nation- 
al i  t  y  ,  begins  November  19. 

Brazil :— Revolution ;  Don  Pedro  ll.^g 

1831.  Belgium  :—L  e  o  p  o  1  d    I.^ 
The  Poles  victorious  at  Prayo. 
Iialy  :~GreMry  XVI.,  pope. 

Poland :— Warsaw  capitulates  to  Rus- 
»ia. 

1832.  The  kingdom  of  GREECE  founded : 

O  t  h  0    I  .9 

Poland:— The    Infiurreciion    crushed: 
5000  fsniilies  sent  to  Siberia. 

— Univerqjiy  of  Warsaw  abolished. 

1833.  Spain  :— Isabella.® 

—Don  Carlos  claims  the  throne. 
Portugal :— A  constirutlonal  monarchy. 
Effvpt :— Mehemet  Ali  acknowledged  by 

the  Sulran. 

Mexico :— Santa  Aima,  President. 
l&H.  Quailruple  alliance— England,  France, 

Spain,  and  Portugal,  against  Don  Miguel 

and  Don  Carlos. 
1835.  The  Plague  in  Egypt. 


1836.  Spain :— The  Queen  Regent  adopts  th« 
consiiiuiion. 


Texas :— Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Saata 
Anna  uken  prisoner. 


China:-* A  decree  to  expel  all  Britiab 
and  other  barbarian  merchants. 
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A.D.      PbOORBBS  of  SoCIBTT,  etc.  UNiTBD  SrATSS. 


1837 


1809 


i»10 


•812 


1814 


1845 


1816 
1816 


S.  F.  B.  MoRSB  (akea 
out  a  patent  fur  his  E  I  e  c  • 
tro-inai^netic  Tele- 
graph, (til  rented  18i2  ) 

Su<«pen4i(»n  of  specie  payments 
by  the  Umka  in  the  United 
States,  in  May. 

The     Daguerreotype 

invented  in  Paris. 
Iniprovoment  of  the  condition 

of  the  Jews  in  Iluasia. 
An  Antarctic  Otntinent  disco 


Orbat  Oritaiv. 


Penni 


wpMtOft  system  ia  Bog- 


Persecution  of  the  Jewi  at 
Damascus. 


Wfuuttatone'a  Electric  Tele- 
graph patented  in  England. 


Tlie  Crct :»  Aqueduct  in  New 
York  completed. 


Bain'»  electro-ntag^eiie  Tele- 
graph patented  in  London. 


''^ Antirentism'^  o.vwched  in 
the  State  of  New- York. 

A  great  defection  from  tlie  Ro- 
mish cliurch,  under  the 
preaching  ol  Jiottge,  in  Ger- 
many. 

Lard  RoaWe  TeUtcope, 

Gutta  Percha  In  um. 

CompleiMn  of  the  Thmnee 
Tunnel.  March  25. 

The  Planet  Nejttune^  pre- 
dicted by  Le  Verrier,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Galle,  of 
Berlin,  Sept  23. 


1838.  The  Exploring  Expedi 
tion  sails. 

1839.  Disturbances  on  the 
"  disputed  territory,"  be- 
tween Maine  and  New- 
Brunswick. 


vered  by  the   United  States 
Exploring  Expedition. 


1811.  W.    II.   Harrison, 
9ih  Presi<l«nt. 

He  dic4  April  4,  just  one 
month  avter  iiis  inaugura- 
tion. 

John  Tyler,  sue 
ceed:<  him,  as  lOih  Prexideni. 

Congi'eKs  meets  in  extra 
sest-ion,  May  31. 

Sub-Trea)iury  Act  re- 
pealed, Aug.  9. 

Bankrupt  Act  passed, 
August  la 

1812.  The  Di>rr  Insurrection 
in  Rhode  bland. 

Treaty  between  the  Uni 


1839.  The  Britlsli  lake 
sion  of  Ghuxne. 


1810.   The    ubiform    Petma 
Pottage  system  e8ta;iMhad 

Marriage .  f  Queoa  Vio> 
toria  to  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe  Cobourg. 

War  with  Chit  a,  to  en- 
force the  opium  trade. 

War  in  Syria:— Great 
Britain  ukins;  part  with 
Au'ttria  and  Turkey.  Lord 
Paimersion's  foreign 
ptAicy  excites  the  ill-will  of 
France. 
1841.  The  war  with  China 
ended :  86,000,000  leceivcd 
as  a  raosum  fur  Oantua 


1814.   Texas    annexed    to 
the  United  States. 

Anti-rent  riots  in  NeW' 
York. 
I81(>.  Treaty  with  China. 

James    K.    Polk, 
11th  President. 

181C.  War  with  Mexi 
CO.- 

Hostilities  commence  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  April  :M. 

Battle    of    Palo    Alto, 
May  8. 

Battle  of  ResBca  de  la 
Palma,  May  9. 


ted  States  and  England,  aeuling 
the  north-eastern  bountlary. 

Treaty  of  peace    wiili 
China. 

1813.  Great  "Repeal" 
agitation  in  Ireland. 

The  Briiish  gain  posses- 
sion of  Scintle. 

1814.  Daniel  O'Connell's  trial 
and  in  prinonmem— the  »en< 
tence  reversed  by  the  House 
of  Lonlii. 

1813.  Sir  John  Franklin  eaila 
ill  search  of  the  north  wen 
passage. 
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1896 


Feakcs. 


TalleTTand  dies. 
DtfficultjT  with  Mexico:  cap- 
uiro  ol  San  Juan  d'Ulloa. 


Prince  Louia  Napoleoa  at- 
tempts a  hoMile  deacent  on 
the  coaat  of  FraDce.  near 
Bo«lo$De-.ta  taicen  priaoner, 
and  impriaoned  at  Ham. 


Oaizot,  minlater  for  fo- 
reisQ  affaira. 

The  remaim  of  Napoleon 
removed  from  Su  Helena, 
and  deposited  with  great 
honors  at  the  InraJidM,  in 
Paris. 


m 


18tt 


The  duke  of  Orleans,  heir  to 
the  throne,  killed  by  a  (all 
from  his  carnage. 


The  Duke  da  Nemours  ap- 
poiniei  1  Regent,  in  the  erent 
of  the  king's  death. 


Louis  Napoleon  escapoa  fx3m 
Uam,  Aaj  26l 


AUBTRIA,  Ac. 


Id38.  New 
Treaty  of 
ommerce 
with  Eng- 
land, Julj  3. 


Ferdinand 
crowned  at 
Milan,  Sep- 
tember 6. 


Thb  Wghli),  elsewhere. 


1838.  Mexico:— The  Castle  of  San  Juaa 
d'UIlua  taken  by  the  French. 

1839.  Peace  between  France  and  Mexico. 
China :— The  Opium  trade  forbiddea. 
Turkey  at  war  with  Eg^uL 

India :— Ghuzne  taken  by  tLe  Britialu 

IdlO.  China :— Canton  blockaded  by  the  Eng- 
lish, to  compel  the  renewal  of  the  opium 
trade. 

Holland  :~William  L  abdicatei : 

^William  H.W 

Syria  :--St.  Jean  d'Acre  taken  by  tte 
English,  Austrians,  and  Turks 


1841.  China :— Canton  capitulates,  1(^000,000 
;,  as  a  ransom  for  tne  dty. 


paid  in  one  week,  i 


Mexico :— Santa  Anna  enters  the  capi- 
tal, and  places  himself  at  the  head  of  Um 
goremmenL 


1812.  India:— Insurrection  in  Afl^haniatan. 


1813  Temporary  surrender  of  the  Ssndwich 
l!<lan<ls  to  Great  Britain,  compelled  by  Lord 
Geo.  Paulet. 

Greece:— King  Otho  compelled  to  ac* 
cept  a  constitution,  Sept.  15. 

The  Society  Islands  seized  by  a  French 
squadron— r?«tored  by  the  government. 

India:— Scinde  annexed  to  the  British 
empire. 
1846.  Poland :— A  powerful,  but  unsuccessful 
insurrection  at  Cracow,  Feb.  23. 

Rome :— Pius  IX.,  pope ;  elected  Jime  1& 


Poland :— Cracow  deprived  of  its  ind9> 
^         Nor.  16. 
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4.0.    Pro«]ib*i  up  SOCUTT,e(C 


Umitbo  States. 


1846.  The  Oregon    Trea 
Uiog  ihe  Norib- Western  Bo 

Commodore  Sloat  takes 
possessioQ  of  Califomia, 
July  6. 

New  Tariir  bill  passed, 
establishing  ad  valorem  du- 
ties. 

Battle  of  Monterey,  Sep- 
tember 23. 

Tampico  occupied,  No- 
▼ember  14. 
Idl7.  Battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
Feb.  ^l 

Battle  of  Sacramento, 
Feb.  '26. 

Vera  Cruz  surrenders, 
March  29. 

Battle  of  Cerro  Oordo, 
April  18. 

Battle  of  Contreras,  Au- 
gust 20. 

Armistice,  Aug.  24. 
Iloatiliiies  renewed,  Sep- 
tember 7. 

Battle  of  MoUno  del  Rev, 
Sept.  8. 

Battle  of  Chepuliepec, 
Sep.  12. 

Mexico    surren- 
ders, Sept.  14. 
1818.  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Mexico,  signed   at  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2i, 

The  cultiratioi  of  the    7Va  plant   in  the  United  States, 
commenced   by   J.    Smith,  near  Greenfield,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Postal  conyention  betw 


GaSAT   BftlTAXK. 


Su^perution  Bridge  at   Nia- 
gara Palls,  fipened  July  29. 


t  y    witli  Great  Britain,  sst* 
undary,    signed    at    LoodoBi 
June  18. 


1847.  Severe  famine  in  Ire- 
land. Large  supplii«  of 
f«Ktd  sent  from  the  United 
Stales. 

The  Bogue  forts  in  China 
taken  and  destroyed,  April 


First  deposit  of  Califor- 
nia gold  in  the  mint,  Dec.  & 


Emigration  from  Europe  to  America    during  ifais    year, 

aoo,ouo. 


I84a  Civil  war  in  Ireland. 

John  Mitchell,  tried  and 
condemned  to  transpona> 
tion.  May  26. 

een    the    United   States   and 
Great  Britain. 


Habeas  Corptis  Act  i 
pended  in  Ireland,  Julv  S 


Smith  O'Brien  arresiad 
and  condemned,  Aug.  & 


Return  of  Ross's  asp* 
dition.  Nov. 
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»I8 


Refonn  Banqaen   in  8(ns> 
barg,  ChartxMi  Ac 


Hichelei's  Ler.tures  interrupt- 
ed by  th«  mioiiKen,  Dec 

Abil-el-Kader  captured,  Dec 

22. 
Debate  on  the  Refonr  Bill, 

Feb  a 
Propowd  Banquet  v    Paris, 

abandonetl,  Feb  *^l. 
Rbvolction       cox* 

M  B  2«  c  ■  D  ,    Feo.  22. 
Barricades  erected,  Feb.  23. 
Louie  Philippe  abdicates  and 

flies,  Feb.  'M. 
ProvMional  guveramenl  esta- 
blished. 
L  a  in  a  r  t  i  n  e  ,  Provisional 

P^e»i■lell^  Feb.  24. 
French  Republic  proclaimed, 

Feb.  26. 
Meeiinr  of  the  National  As- 

seoiblT,  May  4. 
Bloody  insurrection  in  Paris, 

June23-2&. 
Caraignac,  military  dictator, 

June  21 
Paris  in  a  state  of  tiege. 
Neir    Cunstiiution    adopted, 

Nov.  4. 


Louis  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, elected  Pre- 
sid■n^I>ec.  10. 


AUSTBIA,  d:c. 


1847.  Austria 
takes  posses- 
sion of  Cra- 
cow. 


Tub  World,  elsewhere. 


1^7.   Prussia :— Frederic  William  grania  ■ 
constitution,  Feb.  6. 

Hay  tl  :--8oulouque,  President,  March  2. 


Algiers  — Abd-el-Kadei  made  a  prisoner 
to  France,  Dec.  22. 

1848.    Sardinia :— Charles    Albert     protests 
against  the  encroachment  of  Austria,  and  calls  out  an 
army  of  26,000  men,  Jan  10. 

Naples :— Rebellion  at  Palermo,  Jan.  12, 
Sardinia  .'—Charles  Albert  proclaims  a 
consiiitution,  Feb.  8. 

Bavaria :— Disturbances  on  account  of 
Lola  Monies—the  king  abdicates  in  favor  of 
his  son, 


-Maximilian  II. 


«- 


•  March  22. 


Charles  Albert 


Tlie  Dan  Jella 
chich    sp- 
pulnied  gov- 
ernor or 
Hungary, 
Oct.  3. 

Incurred  ion  at 
Vienna,  OcL 
6. 

l&ia  The  Em- 
peror leaves 
the  city.  The 
Hungarian 
army  advan- 
ces within  6 
miles  of  Vi- 
enna, Oct  11, 

Windisch- 
gratx  ap- 
pointed com* 
mander  of 
theimporiol 
army. 


enters  Milan,  March  23. 

Denmark  :— Revolt  of  Schleswlg-Hol- 
stein,  March  26. 

Sicily  declared  independent,  April  3. 

Holland  receives  a  constitution,  April  17. 

Poland :— Unsuccessful  revolt  at  Cra- 
cow. April  25. 

Sicily:— The  Duke  of  Genoa  elected 
king,  July  10. 

India :— Insurrection  in  Ceylon,  Aug.  16. 

Armistice  siened  between  Denmark, 
Prussia  and  Sweden,  Aug.  2G. 

India:— The  British  make  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  Moultan. 

Sicily  :— Messina  bombarded  and  taken. 
Sept  2. 

Hungary :— K  o  s  s  u  t  h  appointed  Pre 
sident  of  the  Defence  Committee,  an  I  Dicta 
tor,  Oct. 
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JMd 


Proombbs  or  SooiATy,etr. 


Unitbd  States. 


A  new  planet  discuverej  by   1-^19.  Z  a  c  h  a  r  y    Taylor, 
OasjKtrigj  al  Naples.  I'^ih  Pre>«>ulciil. 

Magneilc  Telegraph  linea  in  u«  in  the  United    States    in 
18^19,    10,0(K)  miles. 


taco 


Tubular  Bridge  in  Anglesea. 
England. 


Magnetic  Clocks  invented  by 
Dr.  LockCy  at  Cincinnati. 


Rail  Raai]«6,(V)0    '* 


Grbat  Bkitaim. 


1349.  MoulUQ.  in  India.  taksA 
Jan.  3. 


EmigFaiion  froin  Europe   lo  America,  during  this  year,  at 
the  rate  ul'  lOLK)  a  day. 


Great  a<;iiaiiiin  on  the  Slavery 
Question  in  the  United 
SiHtei  Ui»n2re-!.s. 

The  Pekin  Monitor^  n  new 
p^ipift,  fM'inttfd  in  China 

The  Snitan  ol  Turkey,  goints 
|)ermi«ion  tu  the  Jewn  to 
huild  a  temple  nn  Mount 
Zioii. 

A  llniveriiity  founded  at  Syd< 
ney,  New  South  Wales. 


Deal fu  in  1850: 

V     8.   A.  BUROPB. 

A.  Judaon,       Wordoworth, 
.y.   M  Fuller^  Jetrrey, 
M  L.  Datit.     Neander, 
Zschiikke, 
Berzelius, 
Balzac. 


I8o0.  John  C.  Calhoun  died  at 
Wa-«hingii>n. 

Attempted  invasion  of 
Cub.i  :—6U0 adventurers  un- 
der Lopez,  repulsed  at  Car- 
denas, May. 

Death  of  Gen.  Taylor, 
July  9. 

Millard  Fillmore, 
I3ih  President. 

California  ad- 
mitted, 31st  State. 

Texas  boundary  settled, 
by  the  pay  mem  of  10,000,000 
dollar*  to  Texas. 

New  Mexico  and  Utah 
admitted  as  Territories. 

Bill   for    the    arrest  of 
fughive  slaves  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 
Stave  trade  in  the  Distriaof 
Columbia  abolished. 


1850.  The  war  n  lAhort  tat 
iDhed.  and  th  >  Punjaub  a» 
nezed  to  the  Bniiah 


A  British  fleet  blockadM 
the  ports  of  Greece,  to  eo* 
force  the  alleged  dainas  of 
British  subjects. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  dies 
July  2. 

Haynaa,  "  the  Austrian 
butcher,"  coaaiised  by  th« 
dnymen  in  London,  flapt 


J 
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FsAjrcB. 


lao 


The  Imp«rial- 
i&ui  take  po8- 
WMIOQ  ol  Vi- 
enna, Nor. 
2. 


Louto  PhUipiM  cbM  in  En0- 


AUBTaiA,  4fcc 


Th8  Wobu>«  elaewheie. 


The  Emperor 

issues  a  pro* 

clamaiion 

asainK    the 

ciiy. 
KosBUih  wiih-draws  bis  army  from  Yienna,  Oct.  27. 


ab- 

dicatea,  Dae. 
2. 
—  Francis 

Joseph  fH 


1819.  A  new 
Constitution 
pruniulgated 
March  4. 

Bre»ci«  talren 
by  Ifaynau, 
Haich  M. 


Rome :— M  a  s  x  1  n  1 '  •  proclamation, 
OCL29. 

Pruaikia:— The  kin;  prorogues  the  A*> 
■embly,  Nov.  9. 

—The  Burgher  GuanI  of  Dr-limrefuseM 
glre  up  their  arms.  The  city  in  a  state  of 
siege,  Nov.  12. 

Rome :— Count  Rowi.  the  Pope's  prim» 
minittier,  asrawinaieii,  Nov.  16. 

India :— Great  battle  near  Raronugguiv 
Nov.  22. 

Rome  :--The  Pope  escapes  in  disguise, 
Nov.  •^4. 

Hungary  declared  independent,  Dec. 
1849.  India  :->Moutian  taken  by  the  British, 
Jan.  .T 

Italy:— The  Grand  Duke  of  TuscanT 
fVieti.  Provisional  Government  proclaimed, 
Feb.  9. 

Rome :— Republic  proclaimed,  Feb.  9. 

Sicily:— A  new  Constitution  conceded 
by  NapIeK,March6. 

Sanlinin :— Charlee  Albert  defeated  by 
Radetxky,  Msirch  21— sgain  totally  defeated 
at  Niivarra,  March  23,  he  abdicates  the 
throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  ^ 

Victor  Errnnuel.  9 

Intlia:— The  Puniaub  annexed  to  ma 
British  Empire,  March  29. 

Italy :— Insurrection  in  Genoa,  April  1. 


Russia  comes  to  the  aid  of  Austria  against  Hungary,  April 
26. 

Rome  :— The  French  armjr  arrives  un- 
der tlie  walls  of  Rome,  Afiril  29. 

Ilaynau  ukes' command  of  the  Austrian  array  in  Hungary, 
June. 

Rome  surrenders  to  the  French,  July  2. 
Garibaldi  leaves  the  city,  July  3. 

Rome  :— Ttiegovemmeui  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope"s  commissioners,  Aug.  3. 

OSrgey  trailor-ously  mrrenders  to  the  Rusi>ian^  Aug.  U. 
Kos»nih  escapes  into  Turkey. 
Venice  capitulates  toRadethky,  Aug. 22. 
1860.  Rome:— The  Pope  returns,  April. 

Greece  dii^putes  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain  for  lomea  of  British  subjects:  ia 
fbrcct  to  fuhmiL 

China:— The  Emperor  Tau-Kwang, 
dies: 


Sse-hingi 


f aucceeda. 
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Peooebbs  or  Booictt,  «to. 


1860iOa  th«8oh)eetAfth«  Mobbing 
of  Manbal  HarDftO  during 
E  risit  to  ft  London  brewerr, 
notes jMss  between  Aastrift 
End  OreEt  BritEin,  terml* 
BEtlng  in  E  threEt  of  relEliE- 
tion  on  the  pErt  of  the  lEtter, 
Sept-'Noy. 


A  VemorlEl  for  the  EonexE- 
tion  of  GftnedE  to  the  U.  8. 
rMelved  in  five  hoart  the 
signEtnreR  of  800  merohEnta, 
lEiidownere,  Eod  profee- 
fionEl  men,  in  MoutreEl, 
Oct.  10. 


Wbmaii'9  RighU  Con- 
Ymtion,  held  Et  Woroeeter, 
Mftas^OcLiHL 


Jforifi'  Wut  Paung6  diseov- 
er4d  by  Gent  MoGlnre  (Br. 
Ketj)  in  tae  laveetlgetor, 
Oot.a«. 


The  BriUnh  Consul  Et  ChErles- 
ton  cElls  the  Ettentton  of 
the  OoTemor  of  South  Ce- 
rolinE  to  E  Iew  of  thEt  State, 
under  which  British  se*- 
men  (colored)  ere  impris- 
oDed  when  thoj  enter  her 
ports  for  tnde  or  in  dls- 
oasSiDea 


D«aih$  in  1850: 
v.a.A. 

/  a  Oalhoun^  BenEtor,  U.  8. 
Sam,  MilUr,  D.D. 
Z.  Tbytor, President, U.S.  A. 


Urrbd  Statm. 


1850.  GAuroBHiA  admitted  as 
E  StEte,  Sept. 


ruffUiM  suMiw  BUI 

passed,  Sept 

Dl9UfiitmMe€Unif%  held  et 
Kstohei  (niEnv  present  op- 
posed to  disunion);  st  Yexoo 
City  (resolutions  proposed 
voted  down).  Oct  T;  Et 
NashTlIIo  (this  convention 
pessed  resolutions  reoom- 
mending  e  congress  of 
slEvoholding  States),  Not. 
29. 


Union  Meetings  held  st 
Mobile,  Dayton,  end  New 
Torit,  in  Oct.;  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  in  Nov.;  End  Et  Bsth, 
Me.,  in  Dec 


The  Advance  and  Beseue, 
American  veaeela  iu  aearch 
of  Sir  J.  Franklin,  com- 
]>letoly  fastened  in  the  ice. 
Sept  18.  In  their  northerly 
drift  x«ach  lat  75«  tS',  Oct  1. 


Oonventions  held  to 
amend  the  Constitutions  of 
the  StEtea  of  Indiana  (Oct  7), 
YlrglnU  (Oct  14),  Maryland 
(Nov.  4),  New  HampehlM 
(Nov.  0). 


Lopez  and  others  tried  at 
New  Orleans  for  engaging 
In  an  expedition  againat 
Cuba,  Dec.  17. 


Webater  replies  to  Hulse- 
mann  on  the  righte  of  neu- 
tral natlona,  Dec  St. 


Qbbat  BsrTAIK. 


1850.  Great  excitement  and 
agitation  In  EngUnd  respect 
ing  a  dispute  on  doctrine  be 
tween  tlio  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gorhsm, 
one  of  his  clercy.  The  Privy 
Conncirs  decision  in  favor 
of  the  lEtter  afterwards  rati- 
Qpd  by  the  Courts. 


Searches  for  Sir  J.  Frank- 
lin—the North  Star  returns 
to  Spithead  unsuccessful, 
SeptSS.  The  Prince  Albert 
arrives  at  Aberdeen  with  the 
IntelUgonce  that  traces  of 
his  par^  had  been  found  at 
Gape  BeiUy  and  Beecby 
Island,  Et  the  enlrsnce  to 
Wellington  ChEnnel,  Oct  1. 


Appointment  by  the 
Pope  of  seversl  BomEU  Ca- 
tholic bishops  End  sreh- 
bishops  in  England,  eauaea 
sreat  excitement  and  an 
indignant  letter  from  Lord 
J.  Snasell,  the  premier, 
Nov. 


English  Jbroos  defeated 
by  the  Caft«s  in  South 
AiHoE,  with  conslderabls 
]o«^  and  obliged  to  retreal 
to  their  ibrt,  Dec  M. 
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1850 


Vmjlxqb, 


Pteddent  creates  his  nncle 
Jerorae  a  SCazahal  of  France, 
Jan.  1. 


SOO  Soldiers  drowned  at  An- 
giers  by  &11  of  a  bridge, 
Apr.  15. 

French  Ambassador  recalled 
from  London,  in  oonse- 
qaence  c  f  a  dlfBcaltr  oon- 
nected  with  an  Enslish 
claim  on  Greece,  May  19. 

New  Electoral  Law,  restrict- 
ing the  right  of  soAago, 
passed.  Hay  81. 

Arrancement  witir  England 
on  the  Qreek  dispnte,  Jane 
2L 

Dotation  Bill,  giring  the  Pre- 
sident 2,ll0,U00  francs 
(1400.000)  per  annum, 
paased,  Jane  2i. 


AvBTBiA,  eta 


18S0.  Prussia:— The  King  takes 
the  oath  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Feb.  9,  Attempt  to 
aassasinate  him.  May  28. 

Treaty  signed  at  Munich 
between  Austria,  Bavaria,  SaX' 
ony,  and  Wurtemburg,  to  main- 
tain the  German  Union.  Feb.  27. 

Wurtemburg  denounces  the 
Insidious  ambition  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  announces  a 
league  between  Wurtemburg, 
Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  under  the 
sanction  of  Austria,  March  15. 

Ueese-Darmstadt  withdraws 
ft-om  the  Prussian  league,  June 
80. 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Prussia  and  Denmark,  July  2. 

A  Congress  of  Deputies  fh>ni 
the  States  included  in  the  Prus- 
sian Zollverein  opened  at  Cas- 
sel,  July  12. 


Tnc  WoBU>,  elsewhere. 


Prussia  refuses  to  join  the 
restricted  Diet  of  Frankfort, 
Aug.  25. 


Difficulties  occurring  lin 
Heese>Cas8el,  between  the  Elec- 
tor and  his  people,  in  rosard  to 
the  mode  of  taxation,  Austria 
and  Prussia  respectively  send 
armies  to  the  Electorate,  to  take 
opiMsite  parts  in  the  struggle, 
Sept.— Nov. 

Austrian  ultimatum  dellT- 
ered  at  Berlin,  directing  that 
Prussia  evacuate  Hesse  in  eight 
days,  dissolve  the  ErfnrtLeague, 
and  recognize  the  Diet,  eta,  re- 
plied to  by  the  Prussian  Kinff*s 
signing  the  order  calline  out  tue 
whole  military  force  of  the  mo- 
narchy, Not.  6. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Vienna  announces  that  the  Cxar 
**  would  consider  the  eontinu 
ance  of  the  Prussian  policy  in 
the  Electorate  as  a  costM  &etfi," 
Nov.  tl. 

Treaty    of    Amnesty     i 
nounoed  at  Berlin,  Dea  8. 

France  protests,  and  Great 
Britain  remonstrates,  at  Vienna, 
acalnst  the  proposea  extension 
or  the  Germanic  Confederation 
beyond  the  Alps,  Dec. 


1860.  Denmark:  Bloody 
but  indecisive  battle  of 
Idstedt,  between  the 
Danes  and  Bchleswlg- 
Holsteinera,  July  23. 


Tncatan:— Battle, 
near  dose  of  theyear, 
between  the  Wnitea 
and  Indians;  latter  vie- 
torious;  800  Whltea 
killed. 
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1851 


JaSb  RIehftrdaon,  tb«  AfHcui 
tnreller,  di«8  at  the  viUage 
of  (JnqnrU,  six  dajs  disUnt 
from  Koalu^  the  capital  of 
Borneo,  March  4. 


A  ComjMmj  of  Oipclea  from 
England  arrire  in  Oocll 
coiinty,  Maryland,  U.  8., 
brlngine  with  them  all  their 
wandering  habits  and  pw 
UariUes,  March. 


PaooftHB  or  Sooinr,  etc 


According  tothecridenoe 
of  Mr.  Baince  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Iloaseof  Com- 
mons,  there  were  in  Great 
Britain  18,196  places  of  wor- 
ship diiuentlng  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  which  may  be 
added  Roman  Catholic  Cha- 
pels, 697,  minor  sects  and 
Jews.  S.'M):  total  noncon- 
formist chnrohes,  14,840. 

BxhibiUon  of  the  Works 
of  Indu9tru  of  all  ITaHotu 
inaugnrated  by  Queaa  Vic- 
toria, liiay  1. 

Wyld's  monster  globe 
erected  In   JU>ndon;    em- 

Soyed  800  men  nearlr  80 
kys  in  fitting  up  the  uite- 
rlor. 


Dagnerre,  the  disoorerer  of 
the  Dagutrrean  or  PhotO' 

Sraphio  Art,  dies,  aged  01, 
ttlylO. 

The  Oath  of  Abjaration  (Jew) 
Bill  passes  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  with 
only  verbal  protests  from 
the  objecting  minority,  July 
8;  but  is  refused  a  second 
reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Joly  17. 


XJirrrKD  Btatsb. 


1851.  General  Quitman  of 
Misaisfllppl  arretted  Ibr  al- 
leged TMatloB  of  the  neu- 
trality law  of  1818,  by  set- 
ting on  Ibot  a  military  ez- 
pediUon  against  Cuba.  Ue 
resigns  his  office  of  Qorer- 
nor.  Feb.  8. 

Erie  Canal  Enlargement 
Bill  defeated  in  the  N.  Y. 
Senate  by  the  withdrawal  or 
resignation  of  13  democratic 
membersi  Apr.  10;  but 
afterwards  passed  by  a  new 
Legislature. 

Mihot*s  Ledge  Light- 
house, Boeton  Harbor,  car- 
ried away.  It  was  last  seen 
standing  about  8  o^docL, 
r,M^  April  19. 

Arrest  of  a  notorions 
band  of  desperadoes  In  Mi- 
chisan,  Apr.  21. 

Initial  point  of  the  Bonn* 
dary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  eeubll<ili- 
ed  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  in  82 
22  ntirth  latitude,  and  219.4 
meters  from  the  center  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  by  the 
American  and  Mexican 
Commissioners,  and  a  mon- 
ument erected  recording 
the  same,  April  SI 

President  issues  a  procla- 
mation, warning  all  persons 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  Sutes  not  to  aid 
or  eiignge  In  anyex]>edltion 
against  the  Ishmd  of  Cuba, 
Apr.  25. 

Convention  of  Delegates 
from  the  Southern  Rights 
Asaoeiatlons  of  South  Caro- 
lina meets  at  Charleston, 
May  5;  and  adjourns  alter 
resolving  that,  **with  or 
without  cooperation,  they 
are  fur  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,"  May  a 

Erie  railroad  opened 
fh>m  New  York  city  to 
Dunkirk,  400  miles,  by 
President  Fillmore,  Daniel 
Webster,  etc,  May  16. 

Riot,  with  loss  of  life, 
at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  between 
Germans  and  "short-bey" 
rowdies  from  New  York, 
May  20. 

Serious  conflagrations  in 
California.  San  Francisco 
alone  suffers  by  them  in 
May  and  June  to  the  amooat 
of  $12,000,000. 


Gebat  Bkitaxx. 


1851.  A  strong  force  of  Caifres 
atUcks  Fort  White,  Ca|ie  of 
Good  Hope^repulsed,  loss 
20  killed.  The  Caffre  chief, 
Hermaaoa,  with  a  body  of 
Caffres  and  Hottentots,  at- 
tacks Fort  Beaufort,  but  is 
repulsed*  he  and  his  son 
killed,  bis  band  eompletelv 
routed.  8,000  Caffres  attack 
the  Colonists  and  their  allies 
near  Fort  Hare;  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  100 
killed,  Jan.  .  Col.  Somer- 
set captures  and  bums  Fort 
Armstrong,  93  Caffres  killed, 
280  Uken  prisoners,  Feb. 
2H.  The  Hottentots  of  the 
Theopolis  Mission  Station 
in  Lower  Albany,  join  la 
the  insurrection.  May  8i. 
They  are  defeated  in  actions 
witii  the  English  troops  on 
the  8d  and  5th  of  June. 

The  Russell  Ministry  re- 
sign, Feb.  22;  but  after- 
wards resume  office,  the 
Earl  of  Derby  not  having 
succeeded  in  forming  a 
Cabinet 

The  Prohibited  Affinity 
Marriage  Bill  lost  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Feb.  85; 
Lord  Campbell  and  the  £o- 
clesiasticai  Bench  voting 
against  It 
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Mlnlstnr  resign,  Jan.  8. 

Pn«idenclal  Dotation  BilL 
proposins  an  addUional 
grant  of  1,800,000  franca, 
rriected  in  tbe  Aaeembljr, 


Tb«  8aV<;!ommttt6e  of  the 
AflMinbly  appointed  by  tlie 
Committee  of  Bevtolon  to 
anthenticirte  petitionee  re- 
ports, that  np  to  Jnly  1,  the 
Etions  had  been  signed 
1,128,165  persons,  thus 
lifled  :  for  revision. 
lAljail;  for  revision  and 
prokingatlon  of  powers^ 
87Q,&1i ;  ibr  prolongation  of 
powers,  1S,1U8— Jnly  5. 


Tbe  question  of  rerislon  of 
the  Constitation  again  ta- 
ken In  the  Aesemb^,  when 
a  minority  was  declared  97 
less  than  the  three-fourths 
required  br  tbe  GonstUo- 
tk>n,Jal7l9. 


1861.  Denmark :  — The  Government  eif 
Sehleswig-Uolstein  yields  to  the  Gbm- 
missioners  of  tbe  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. Jan.  10. 

Tbe  Anstrians  complete  their  mill- 
tsnr  posaession  of  Hamburg.  Jan.  81 ; 
and  the  new  goremment  issues  its  pro- 
clamation, declaring  its  resumption  of 
the  seignorial  rale  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, Feb.  2. 

Dsnish  mining  operations  in  Green- 
land produce  large  onantlties  of  copper 
ore,  yielding  sbont  90  per  cent. 
The  Anstrian  Government  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  come  to 
tbe  following  settlement  respecting  the  Uangarian  Befa- 
gees:  Foil  and  entire  amnesty  conditioned  on  their  not 
attempting  to  enter  Hungary.  Eiffht  excepted,  among 
them  koasuth  and  Bathyany,  Feb.  17. 


Charles  L. 
Brace,  an  Am- 
erican, arrested 
andimprisoned 
in  Hungary,  on 
a  charge  of 
*' being  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  de- 
mocratic com- 
mittee,  an 
agent  of  UJ- 
bszyandCretx, 
and  of  travel- 
ing with  revo- 
lutionary writ- 
ings, to  spread 
revolntionarv 
movements,*^ 
May  28. 


Inauguration 
of  Bancb's  co- 
lossal statue  of 
Frederick  tbe 
Great  at  Ber 
lin,  May  81. 


The    Ger- 
manic Diet,  in 
answer  to  Lord 
Palmerston's 
protest  sgalnst 
annexing  the 
non-Germanic 
provinces  of 
Austria  to  the 
Germanic  Fe- 
deration, says, 
**Tbat  no  fo- 
reign interfe- 
rence should  be 
allowed  in  a 
purely  German 
qnesuoa«**J«ly 


Australia:— Discovery  of  large  gold 
fields  near  Bathnrst,  Feb. 

East  Indies :— Fort  of  the  celebrated 

g irate  Sultan  of  Soloo  destroyed  by  the 
Danish  Government  of  ManiIh^  Feb. 

Hawaii:— The  difficulties  between 
the  Hawaiian  and  French  Governments 
are  arranged  according  to  the  terms  of  a 
**  mutual  decUtration,  pubHslie^l  at  Ho- 
nolulu, signed  by  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations  and  M.  Perrin,  the  French 
commissioner,  March  25. 


New  Granada:— Congress  adjourns. 
It  passed  a  law  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  lepublio,  to  take  effect  Janosrr  1, 
1808.    May  29. 


luly :— An  earthquake  destroys  Mel- 
fl,  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  about  100 
miles  8.  E.  of  Naples,  and  other  towns 
in  its  vicinity.  Seven  shocks  occurred 
within  24  hours.  Melfl  was  sepsrated 
by  a  ravine  lh>m  Mount  Yolture,  upon 
which  are  many  exUnct  craters.  Nut 
less  than  8,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished.    July  14. 


Eeuador :— Gen.  Diego  Novoa,  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Republic,  seized  and  put 
on  board  a  government  vessel  by  Gen. 
ITrbina,  who  assumes  tbe  administra- 
tion of  the  Government    July  17. 
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18U 


Th«  lord  majror  of  London, 
with  several  of  the  alder- 
men  and  common  council 
men,  the  royal  commission- 
ers of  the  Exposition  of  In- 
dustry, eto^  and  tlio  execu- 
tive committue  of  the  royal 
oommiiMioners,  leave  Eng- 
land fur  Franco,  by  invita- 
tion of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine.  They  are  entertained 
with  dinners,  balls,  sham 
fights,  and  reviews  of  troops 
—Aug.  1. 


The  inangaratlon  of  the  rail- 
way between  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  in  Bus- 
■ill  takes  plaoe  Sept  1. 


lS5t.  "  Yigilance  committee  *' 
at  San  Francisco  hang  a 
man  for  stealing,  Juno  10, 
and  another,  July  11. 

Gov.  McDongal  of  Cali- 
fornia issues  his  proclama- 
tion, warning  the  citizens  of 
the  State  against  *' vigi- 
lance  committees,"  and 
calls  upon  all  persons  to  aid 
in  sustaining  the  law,  July 
21. 

Nicaragua  route,  be- 
tween New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  opened,  Aug.  12. 

The  people  of  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  cele- 
brate the  200tb  anniversary 
of  its  settlement,  Aug.  18 
and  14 

Great  riot  In  New  Or- 
leans, growing  out  of  the 
Cuban  expedition.  Houses 
of  Spanish  residents  at- 
tacked. The  Spanish  con- 
sul is  obliged  to  ask  protec- 
tion, and  is  placed  In  the 
city  prison  for  safety,  Aug. 
21. 

Riot,  with  loss  of  life,  at 
Christiana,  Pa.,  upon  an  at- 
tempt to  arrest  a  fugitive 
slave,  Sept.  11. 

U.  8.  briff  Dolphin  sails 
on  an  expedition  to  run  a 
line  of  soundings  for  tele- 
graphic purposes  across  the 
AUanUc,  Oct. 

Cotton-planters*  conven- 
tion (800  members)  meets 
at  Macon,  Ga.  Its  object 
being  to  prevent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  cotton. 
Little  harmony  of  views  or 
concord  of  action  manifest- 
ed.   Oct 

n.  S.  steam  frigate  Mis- 
sissippi sent  to  Turkey  for 
Kossuth,  receives  him  on 
board  in  the  Dardanelles. 
The  French  government  re- 
fuses to  allow  Kossuth  to 
pass  through  France.  The 
Mississippi  proceeds  on  her 
voyage  with  Kossuth's  com- 
panions, reaching  New 
York  Nor.  10. 

Kossuth  arrives  at  Now 
York  in  December.  Ova^ 
tions  are  offered  him  In  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union. 
He  has  an  interview  with 
the  President,  Sept  to  Deo. 


1851.  **  The  creat  aggregate 
meeUng^  of  Roman  Gatbo- 
lics,  from  all  |»arts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the 
inauffuratlon  of  the  Catho- 
lic defense  association,  is 
held  at  DubUn,  Aug.  10. 


The  American  yacht 
"  America,**  at  the  regatta 
at  Cowes,  wins  *"  The  cup  of 
all  nations,*^  Aug.  S2l 


Kossuth  arrives  by  Eng^ 
lish  steamer  from  Gibraltar, 
at  Southampton,  Eng.  Ora- 
tions arc  offered  liim  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country. 
He  leaves  for  the  UnUed 
States,  Nov. 


The  submarine  tele- 
eraph  between  Dover  and 
Calais  completed,  Oct  17. 
C^ned  for  public  use  Nov, 


A  fourth  presidener 
oontempUted  fur  British 
India,  and  a  proposal  mads 
to  remove  tne  seat  of  go- 
vernment fh>m  Calcutta 
to  Lahore,  Nov. 
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BxTOLVTioin  Ifc  N.  Bonaparte 
by  s  e<mp  d*4la<  seises  the 
reins  of  government;  dis- 
aoWes  the  national  assem- 
bij;  declares  a  state  of 
sieee ;  arrests  the  principal 
red-republicans  and  social- 
ists;  constitutes  an  entire 
new  ministry.  The  Presi- 
dent orders  an  Instant 
reetoratlon  ofaniversal  suf- 
frage; an  immediate  elec- 
tion by  people  and  army  of 
a  President  to  hold  office 
for  ten  years,  to  be  sup- 
ported bys  Council  of  State 
•nd  two  honses  of  Leglsla- 
tnre.  The  revolution  cre- 
ates an  intense  excitement 
The  vote  of  the  army  shows 
a  large  minority  for  L.  N. 
Bonaparte.  Resistance  to 
the  nsarpation  is  shown  In 
various  parts  of  France,  bnt 
the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  army,  and  a  ^'^state  of 
Biege^  in  88  departments, 
emshee  all  opposition.  The 
election,  nnder  varions  con- 
trolling inflnenoee,  results 
In  the  eonilrmatlon  of  L.  N. 
Bonaparte  as  President  for 
ten  years,  by  a  vote  of  aboat 
seven  oat  <a  eight  milllona. 
Deal-M. 


1851.  Marshal  Bar 
detzky,  by  pro- 
clamation from 
Monga  declares 
the  Lombardo- 
Yenetian  king- 
dom to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege, 
July  19. 

By  cabinet 
Ietter8,the  Em- 
peror of  Anstria 
declares  that 
his  ministers 
"are  responsi- 
ble to  no  other 
political  an- 
thorlty  than 
the  throne," 
that  "the 
ReichsUdtisto 
be  considered 
as  the  council 
of  the  throne,' 
and  the  minis- 
ter president  is 
to  take  "  into 
ripe  and  seri- 
ous considera- 
tion the  possi- 
bility of  carry- 
ing out  the 
Constitution 
of  March  4, 
1849.''  Aug.  SO. 

Louis  Kos- 
suth and  85  of 
his  country- 
men sentenced 
to  death  in 
eontumcbciam^ 
at  Pestli,  for 
not  appearing 
aiter  citation, 
8ept.S2. 

The  ques- 
tion of  the  ad- 
mission of 
Jews  to  judi- 
cial office  In 
Prussia, 
brought  to  a 
partial  termi- 
nation by  their 
permission  to 
study  law.  Oct 


1S51.  Russia:— Her  troops  repeatedly  de- 
feated by  the  Cirfisiwisns    June. 


Klcaragna:— Gen.  Mnnos,  ex-minis- 
ter of  war.  deposes  President  Pineda, 
and  sends  nim  and  most  of  his  cabinet 
prisoners  to  Tlgre  Islands  and  elects 
Albaunaz  President  llie  Senate  araem- 
bles  at  Orena<1a,  and  elects  Montenegro 
President    Aug.  4 


West  Indies :— Yoleanio  eruptions 
from  eight  craters  in  the  mountains  of 
Martinique,  Aug.  5. 


Cuba :— Expedition  against  Cuba  un- 
der Qeneral  Lomz,  500  strong,  sails  from 
New  Orleans  Aug.  8,  and  Key  West 
10th ;  effects  a  landing  at  Cubanos,  llth ; 
is  routed  on  the  iOth.  Lopez  is  taken, 
fiOtb,  and  publicly  garaUd^  Sep.  1.  His 
ftiUowers  shot  or  condemnea  to  ten 
years'  labor  in  Spain.  The  funeral  obse- 
guies  of  the  Spaniards  and  Cubans  who 
fell  in  the  contest  with  Lopez,  are  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  at  the  Cathedral 
in  Havana.  $70,000  are  subscribed  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  Havana,  fur  the  bene* 
fit  of  their  widows  and  children,  Sept.  9 

Mexico :  — General  Mariana  Arista 
inaugurated  President,  Jan.  15 ;  Canales, 
Carvajal,  and  others,  issue  pron/unda- 
menUA  against  the  general  govern- 
ment Some  fighting  follows,  with 
varied  success,  Sept— Oct.— Nov. 


Greece:— Lord  Palmerston's  note  to 
the  Greek  government  produces  a  great 
sensation  at  Athena.    Nov. 


Chili :— Earthquake  et  Valparaiso— 
the  most  violent  since  that  of  1822,  few 
lives  lost  bnt  great  destruction  of  pro* 
perty,  April  2.  insurrection  at  SantiagOi 
suppressed  after  two  hours'  street-fight* 
ing,  April  SO.  Rebels  under  Crux  de- 
feated by  Bulnes  at  Longomilla,  Dee.  & 
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1851 


1808 


Pboobbss  of  SooiBTr,  ote. 


The  town  of  Lagos,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  destroyed 
by  an  English  forcOi  with  a 
loss  of  tliirty  killed,  and  69 
wounded,  because  tlio  na- 
tive chief  refused  to  sign  a 
treaty  for  tlio  effectual  sup- 

firossion  of  the  slave  trade 
n  his  dominions.  The  chief 
is  deposed,  and  another  sub- 
Btltnted  In  bto  plaoo,  Dec 


<nl851. 
EirvoPB. 

J.  Pre  Smith, 

Bexley, 

JoaonaBaillie, 

Oodrlngton, 

Slieil, 

Lingard, 

Dazuerne, 

Soult, 

Oersted, 

JacobL 


Immtgrfttlon  into  Gftlifomia, 
U.  B.,  from  Asia  U  so  large 
as  Ut  require  spoeial  I^egis- 
ktto&— April. 


J>ecUhi 
U.S. 
•/I  J",   Awiu» 

J.  F,  Oo^pm'y 
T,  H,  Oallau- 

dst, 
3.  G.  Morion, 


Extensive  fires  in  the  Antilles, 
March  2;  California,  U.  S., 
June  17  and  Nov.  2  (nearly 
destroying  two  cities ;) 
Ganadai(at  Montreal)  July 


UxrrBD  %TkTm. 


1851.  Principal  room  of  the 
library  of  Congre.^  destroy- 
ed  by  fire,  together  witli 
paintings,  statuary,  models, 
and  about  85,000  volumes 
of  books,  Dec.  24. 

By  Joint  resolution,  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  is 
authorised  and  requested  to 
withdraw  the  block  of  mar- 
ble contributed  to  theWash 
ingtoQ  monument  by  the 
reeulution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Fobr'y,  1850, 
with  the  inscription,  *'The 
Constitution  as  it  Is;  the 
tTnion  as  It  was,'*  and  to 
cause  another  to  be  pre- 
pared of  Georgia  marble, 
with  the  State  arms  thereon, 
and  to  be  sent  to  the  monu- 
moat,  Dea  8L 

Immigration,  Jons  1, 
1860,  to  Dee.  81,  1851, 
558,000. 

1862.  Depntatlons  firom  the 
various  States,  in  behalf  of 
the  Irish  exiles,  vait  upon 
President  Filmore—Jan.  28. 
The  Ohio  State  House 
entirely  oonsumed  by  fire. 
Some  of  the  papers  saved, 
but  a  largo  mass  of  doou- 
menta  destroyed— Feb.  1. 

Sefior  Laborde,  the 
Spanish  Consul  at  New 
Orleans  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  riots,  and  who  fled 
the  city  fK>m  fear  of  vio- 
lence, arrives  at  New  Or- 
lean^  Is  saluted,  and  re- 
sumes his  duties  as  oonsal — 
Feb.  9. 

Gold  Medal  presented, 
to  Henry  Clay  by  citizens  of 
New  York.    Feb.  10. 

Memorial  presented  to 
House  of  Representatives 
of  California,  from  1,218  cit- 
izens of  South  Carolina  and 
Florida,  asking  permission 
'*to  ooionlse  a  rural  district 
with  a  population  of  not 
less  than  2,000  slaves.*'  Feb. 

la 

HomoBopathio  College 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  mobbed 
and  Interior  destroyed,  in 
oonsequencei,of  remains  of 
subjects,  taken  from  the 
bnrlal-ffronnd,  being  dls- 
ooverod  near  the  College. 


Qbbat  BsrrAiic. 


1852.  Lord  Granville,  by  his 
note  to  the  American  mi- 
nister. In  relation  to  the 
firing  Into  the  A;a5rlcan 
steamer  Prometheus  by  tlie 
British  man-of-war  fix- 
press,  states  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence, for  the  information 
of  his  government,  that 
her  majesty*s  government 
entirely  disavow  the  act, 
and  has  no  hesitation  In 
otfering  ample  apology  for 
that  which  they  oonslder 
to  have  been  an  Infraetion 
of  treaty  engagements.  Jan. 
10. 


Dr.  Rae  returns  nnano- 
oessful  from  his  searcli  for 
Sir  John  Franklin,  down 
the  McKenzie  river,  and 
from  Its  mouth  eastwarrl, 
600  miles.  He  was  sent  out 
(n  the  spring  of  1851  by  tho 
Hndsons  Bay  Company. 
Feb. 
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Prwident  fi«ii«]>art«  orders 
tb«  oonflsemtion  of  the  Or- 
leam  propertj,  Jan.  S9. 


AiiRBii,ete. 


Tbb  Wobld,  elsewhere. 


IMS.  The  Enpe- 
ror  of  SoBsIa 
vtattithe  Bin- 
peror  of  Aue- 
Ma  at  Ylenoa, 
Maj& 


1851.  China :— Imperial  conrt  serloaitly 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  8outliern  provincee.  Jane. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Cliinesci  part  of 
Hong  Kong  dostro/ed  br  Are :  from  470 
to  500  hoasM  destroyed,  inclndins  all 
the  printing  offices  and  the  finest' edl- 
flers  and  public  baildlngs.  Many  livoe 
lost    0ee.2«-S8. 


1852.  Argentine  ConCsderation :— Oeneral 
Urqulza,  Commander  of  the  liberating 
army,  oompletea  the  passage  of  the 
Parana  with  28,0011  men,  50,000  hor9^ 
and  50  pieces  of  artillery,  and  prepnros 
to  approach  Boenos  Ayrea,  Jan.  8.  Bat- 
tie  of  Santos  Lugarea,  (10  miles  from 
Bnenoa  Ayrea,)  between  Urquiaa  with 
80^000  men  and  50  cannon,  ana  the  troops 
of  Roaaa,  26,000  men  and  90  cannon ;  re- 
sults In  the  total  defeat  of  Rosas  ami  Ms 
flight  to  England.  During  the  night,  the 
city  Is  saved  from  pillage  by  detach- 
ments from  the  various  shins  of  war  of 
all  nations  in  the  harbor,  Fob.  8.  Tlie 
allied  army  enters  Buenos  AyreeFeb.  18. 

— Urqutsa,  Director  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  deposed,  ^ept  10. 

—The  Chamber  of  Representatives 
of  Bnenoa  Ay  res  declares  the  river 
Parana  (men  to  the  navigaUon  of  all  na- 
Uons,  Cot.  la. 

Belgium '.^Formation  of  a  new  mi- 
nistry at  Brussels,  of  the  moderate  party 
under  M.  de  Bronckdre,  Nt»v.  1.  The 
law  i^inst  the  liberty  of  the  press  Is 
adopted  in  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives!, Dec  1. 

Cnba:— The  police  of  Havana  disco- 
Ter  and  capture  the  press  of  the  paper, 
•*  The  Voice  of  the  People,**  with  the 
materials  and  forms  for  tne  fourth  num- 
ber. The  proprietors  and  employes  are 
arrested,  Aug.  28.  The  barque  Cornelia, 
having  cleared  at  Havana,  is  brought  to 
and  boarde^l  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
and  the  mail-bsgs  rifled.  Sept  28.  A  few 
davs  after,  the  United  States  mall  steam- 
ship Crescent  City  ts  refused  permission 
to  land  her  passengers  and  mntls  at  Ha^ 
Tana,  and  orrlered  to  quit  the  port— 
Captain-<}eneral  Canedoobjeoting  to  the 
parser  of  the  Teasel,  Mr.  Smith,  allege<l 
to  be  the  reporter  of  false  news  to  the 
New  York  paper*.  On  Oct  14,  the  Cres- 
cent City  again  enters  HaTana  harlmr, 
with  Mr.  Smith  as  parser.  Got.  r4iRcdo 
refrisea  to  allow  pamenoers  or  mails  to  be 
landed,  and  forbids  all  intereomwe  be- 
tween the  ship  and  there.  The  Captain 
protests  to  the  Amerloan  Consal,  and 
HATea  the  harbor. 
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1852 


Gfeftt  floods  In  the  XJnlted 
States,  Marob,  April,  Sept, 
and  Dec ;  In  England,  Not. 
and  Pec.;  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  Sept 


TOegrtipAi  acrois  tbe  Eng- 
lish Channel 


Earthquakes  in  Cuba  Angnst 
Sand  No7.2«;  in  Manilla 
and  adjacent  parts,  Sept  1^ 
Oct  18;  at  Acapulco,  Deo. 
4;  in  the  Eastern  Archioe- 
1a^  Nov.  87  and  Dea  2r. 

AtSU^ord  Uoo8e,ln  London, 
some  English  ladies,  headed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, adopt  an  address  to 
the  women  of  America  on 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery. 
It  subsequently  receives 
578,000  signatures.  Nov. 
81 


Punithmsnt  of  Death  re- 
stored in  Tuscany. 

Fan  in  England  of  tbe  protec- 
tionist ministry  of  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  DlsrMli, 
after  an  existence  of  nine 
months— Dec  80. 


I>saih»  in  1858. 

IT.  S.  EVBOPK. 


J7.  Claif, 

df.  Stuari, 
D.  Drake^ 
J,  11.  Pains, 
HOreenouffh, 
Amo9     Law- 
rences 
MiUedoler, 
J.  Vanderlyn^ 
D,  Wsbeter, 
JX,  JRnfftUyt 
J.P.2roria%. 


Thos.  Moore, 
Schwartzen- 

berg, 
Pradler, 
Wellington, 
Dr.  Mantell, 
D'Orsay, 


1S53.  Southern  Bights  conven- 
tion  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
passes  resolutions  against 
making  resistanoo  to  the 
compromise  measures 
issue  of  their  party,  and 
against  intervention,  March 
5. 

Blot  during  election  at 
St  Louis,  April  5. 

First  national  agricultu- 
ral convention  assembles  at 
Washington,  D.  C  consist- 
ing of  151  members,  repre- 
senting 28  8tate^  and  tbe 
District  of  Oolnnibia,  orga- 
niied  by  the  choice  of 
Marshal  P.  Wilder.  ofMass., 
president.    June  84 

Convention  for  revising 
the  Constitution  of  Louisi- 
ana, July  5. 

Kossuth  continues  to  be 
feted  in  different  deles,  and 
finally  quits  the  country 
under  the  name  of  Alezan< 
der  Smith,  July  16. 

Henry  Clay  dies,  June 
89.  Obsequies  celebrated 
at  New  York  with  great 

mp    and    magniflcenco, 
uly  20. 

Great  Britain  insists  upon  the  convention  of  1818,  re- 
specting North  American  fisheries,  being  carried  out  by 
the  United  States  and  semis  anned  vessels  to  the  onast 
of  New  Brunswick,  etc  Tho  United  States  government 
dispatches  the  war  steamer  Mississippi,  with  Coromodoro 
Perry  on  board,  to  the  disputed  fishing  grounds;  some 
sixty  fishing  vessels  are  b<mrde<1,  and  furnished  with  In- 
formation and  advice.    July— Aug. 

Commodore  McCsnIoy. 
commander  of  the  United 
Stutes  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific,  by  proclamation, 
withdraws  his  pmtection 
ft-om  American  vessels  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Lobos  Is- 
lands for  guano,  Oct  18. 
This  diificulty  with  Peru 
settled  by  the  withdrawal 
of  American  pretensions, 
Nov.  15. 


1858.  Submarine  telegraph 
wires  coated  with  gutu 
percha,  laid  across  St 
George's  Channel  from  Ho- 
lyhead, a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  completing  the  com- 
munication between  Lon- 
don and  Dublin.    June  1. 


Queen  Ylctoria  Issues 
her  proclamation  against 
**  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tics' wearing  tlie  habit  of 
their  order,  exercising  tho 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  In 
highways  and  places  of 
public  resort"    June  15. 


Son 
uh 


Daniel  Webster  dies, 
Oct  84  Funeral  solemni- 
ties celebrated  at  Boston 
with  much  state,  Nov.  15. 

The  United  States  de- 
clines the  tri-partite  con 
vention  respecting  Cuba 
proposed  by  England  and 
France,  Dec  1. 

Immigntlon,  875,00a 


Duke  of  Wellington  dlea^ 
Sept  14  His  funeral  obse- 
quies take  pUce  in  London 
with  great  pomp,  Nov.  ISL 


Fall  of  the  ProtecUonist 
mlnistnr  of  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  D*fsraeli,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  nine  months,  Dec 
80i 


By  a  d<)cree  of  the  Oo> 
Temor  General  of  Britlsb 
India,  tbe  province  of  Pe 
ffu  la  aonT(9d  to  the  British 
dominloa^  Dec  80. 
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16B8  President  Bonapftrte  com- 
mences hfii  tour  through 
SontUem  France,  Sept.  16. 
VMts  the  Chateau  D'Am- 
buistf.  and  releases  Abd-el- 
Kader,  who  had  been  a 
prisoner  for  Ave  years,  Oct. 
10.  Keturns  to  Paris,  ma- 
king a  potnjioas  entry  into 
the  dty,  Oct.  10. 


A  decree  of  the  President 
convokes  the  Senate  for 
Voy.  4,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  empire.   Ootll 

The  Senate  decrees  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  em- 
pire, snblect  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  ihe  people,  Nov.  7. 
The  vote  Is  taken  throuph- 
ont  France  and  Algeria. 
Nov.  21  and  22;  result^ 
7,^4.189  in  favor  of  reestab- 
lishing the  empire,  against 
2fi8,145  negaUve,  and  68^6 
void  ballots. 


The  Senate  goes  in  a  body  to 
St  Clond,  to  announce  offi- 
cially the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion to  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
ball  him  Emperor,  Dec.  1. 


At  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  in  Paris, 
Louis  Napoleon  is  publicly 
proclaimed  Emprrob  or 
THK  FBmon,  under  the 
name  of  Napolboit  III, 
Decs. 


AusTBu,  etc 


The  Wobu),  elaotrhere. 


1853.  Greece  :~91gnlng  of  a  convention  In 
London  by  the  five  powers,  England, 
France,  Prussia,  Bavaria  and  Greece,  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  nf  Greece.  None 
but  a  prince  of  the  Greek  religlMU  is 
hereafter  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Greece. 
Nov.  18. 

Uawall :— Eruption  of  Mauna  Loo; 
lasts  several  weeks.    Feb. 

India:— The 'Burmese  evacuate  and 
bum  Prome,  Sept  10.  The  British  un- 
der Godwin  take  it  with  a  loss  of  88  men, 
Nov.  21. 

Italy :— The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscsny, 
refiises  to  give  audience  to  an  Enslish 
Protestant  deputation  in  favor  of  Kosa 
and  Francisco  Madial,  Oct  25. 

—The  pnnlshment  of  death  is  rees- 
tablished In  Tuscany,  for  treason,  crimes 
against  religion,  munler,  and  robbery 
with  violence,  Nov.  10. 

^The  I'ope  addresses  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  Siinllnla,  strongly  adverse  to 
the  bill  under  consideration  in  the  Pied* 
montese  parliament  permitting  mar- 
riages without  religions  ceremonies;  it 
is  consequently  wfthdrawn  by  the  mi- 
nistry, Dec.  20. 

—At  Komo,  Bishop  Ives,  of  North 
Carolina,  U.  9.,  formerly  an  Enlscopa- 
lian,  Is  received  Into  the  Catholic 
Church  by  the  Pone,  Dec.  26. 

Liberia  :— President  Roberts  attacks 
and  gains  possession  of  tlie  native  chief 
Beyer's  principal  town,  Jan  15. 
A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
some  is  ratified,  stipulating  that  the  former  shall  main- 
tain in  the  territories  of  the  Pope,  12^000  Infantry  and 
1,400  cavalry,  fur  whom  $13,000  monthly  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  Papsi  government    Nov.  10. 

Mexico  :—CarvaJal  attacks  Camargo 
and  is  defeated,  Feb.  21. 

The  French  Count  Boulban  de  Ea- 
ousset  ^ho  led  an  enterprise  upon  So- 
nera, is  defeated  at  HermosUlo,  and  hie 
expedition  completely  overthrown,  Nov. 
1. 


1802.  The  Empe- 
ror of  Austria 
visits  the  King 
of  Prussia  at 
Berlin,  Dec  17. 


Prussia:— 
The  bill  for  bi- 
ennial   parlia- 
ments becomes 
a  law,  Dec  88. 


Spain:— A  priest,  aged  68,  attacks 
with  a  daf^r,  and  wounds  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  on  her  return  ttom  celebrating 
at  the  cathedral  a  T«  Deum  for  the 
birth  of  her  child,  Feb.  2.  Ho  is  tried, 
convicted,  degraded  ttttm  his  priestly 
office,  and  suffers  death  ttom  the  garote, 
Ttb. 

—Ninety-five  Americans  belonging 
to  the  Lopez  expedition,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Spain,  arrive  at  New  York, 
March  18,  having  been  liberated  by  the 
Queen. 

—The  Cortes  dissolved  by  royal  de- 
er«e,  for  having  elected  De  la  Rosa,  th« 
aatl-minlsterid  candidate,  their  preal* 
deAt,I>ec9L 
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Ftraums  ftfcoord^d  to  all  snV 
Jects  of  the  Porto  (not  Mus- 
aalmans)  oonfironing  their 
rellgiouA  rights,  June  88. 


The  flnt  NorvegiM  railway 
opened  Jalj  4. 


The  American  expedition  nn- 
der  Com.  Perry  arrives  at 
Japan,  July  8.  On  the  14th 
he  lands  and  delivers  to  the 
Imperial  oommissioners  the 
letter  from  the  American 
President;  a  few  days  after 
leaves  the  tohutd,  to  return 
In  the  sprlni^ 


185&  Calorie  ship  Ericsson 
makes  her  trial  trip  to  the 
Potoma<b  Jan.  11. 


Adverse  decision  of  Na- 
poleon, arhitor  between  the 
tTnlted  States  and  Portugal, 
In  case  of  the  General  Arm- 
strong, read  at  Washiagton, 
Jan.  17. 


Franklin  Pierce  and 
William  B.  King  dedared 
duly  elected  President  and 
Vice-President  for  four 
years  flnom  4tb  March  next, 
reb.8. 


W.  B.  King  sworn  In  as 
Vice-President,  at  Cambre. 
Island  of  Cuba,  Consal 
Sharkey  administering  the 
oath,  March  84. 


Second  American  Arctic 
expedition  leaves  New 
York,  May  81. 


Important  amendments 
to  the  city  charter  of  Now 
York,  restraining  the  power 
of  municipal  officers  in 
money  matters,  adopted  by 
a  Toto  of  86,678  in  fkvor, 
8,851  against,  June  7. 


Over  60,000  pilgrims  enter 
Aix-la-ObapeUe,  to  visit  the 
exhibition  of  the  lelios.  Ja- 
lyl7. 


Crystal  Palace  at  New 
York  opened  In  presence  of 
the  President  of  the  Unitod 
Statesi  etc.,  July  14. 


1658.  Mr.  Ingersol,  Amerieaa 
envoy^  feted  at  Liverpool 
and  Maaoheater,  Jan.  4-7. 


Sandini  and  other  Caffrs 
chiefb  send  in  their  snbmia- 
Bion  to  Qoneral  Cathcart, 
therebr  closing  the  war, 
Feb.  10.  Peace  oondaded, 
March  9. 


I>oncaster  chitreh,  bnllt 
in  1070,  destroyed  by  Are, 
Feb.aa 


Wariike  stores,  supposed 
to  be  fbr  Kossnth,  aeized, 
April  14. 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Btowe,  an- 
thoress  of  "Uncle  TomVi 
Cabin,*"  received  at  StalTurd 
House  by  many  of  the  no- 
bility and  statesmen  of 
England,  Mi^7. 


Dublin  Industrial  Exbi- 
Utton  opened,  May  IS. 


The  "strike**  at  Stock- 
port ceases,  and  80,000  men 
resume  Utbor,  having  ac- 
complished their  ob^ct,  an 
advance  of  ton  per  cent  in 
their  wages,  August  8.  Si- 
milar strikes  occur  at  Leeds, 
Kidderminster,  and  other 
cities. 
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The  Pantheon  at  Paris  re- 
opened as  tbo  Charcb  of 
Bl  Geoevieve,  Jan.  8. 

Snssla,  Austria,  and  PrasBia. 
at  last  acknowledge  Napo- 
leon III.  JSmperor  of  the 
French,  Jan.  11. 

lianlafe  of  the  Smperor  and 
Eagenio  de  Montfjo,  Connt- 
ess  de  Teba«  celebrated  at 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
Paris.  Amnesty  granted 
to  4,812  poHtieai  priaoners 
and  exiles,  Jan.  80. 

General  8t  Priest,  and  many 
other  legftlmlsts,  secretly 
arrested  In  Paris,  on  the 
ehanre  of  political  oemmii- 
nicatton  with  the  Count  of 
Chambord,  and  some  of 
having  sent  false  Intelli- 
gence to  foreign  Journals, 

Applleatloii  Is  made  by  the 
French  government  to  the 
Enjriish  for  Napoleon's 
will,  Feb.  17.  Sabaeqaont- 
Ijrgraotod. 


Funeral  of  Hme.  Baspall  at 
Paris,  the  occasion  of  a 
formidable  socialist  demon- 
atration.  401,000  persons 
march  In  procession  to  Pire 
U  Chaise,  March  18. 

Fleet  sent  to  Turkish  waters, 
UarchSO. 

A  peace  addreee,  aigaed  by 
4,000  English  merchants, 
bttnkers  and  traders,  is  pre- 
sented to  Napoleon  Ul.  at 
the  Tailleriea,  by  English- 
men, March  88. 


A  bin  restoring  capltel  pun- 
ishment for  attempt*  on  the 
life  of  the  Emperor,  or  to 
aabvert  the  Imperial  go- 
■    paesed,  ^y 


1858.  Austria  of- 
fers herself  as 
a  mediator  be- 
tween the 
Turks  and 
Montenegrins, 
Feb.  1. 


Attempt  on 
the  life  of  Em- 
peror of  Aus- 
tria at  the  ram- 
parts of  Vien- 
na, Feb.  18. 


B  a  d  e  n  :-> 
Prot  Oervlnns 
tried  for  high 
treason,ln  puo- 
lishing  his  ^*  In- 
troduction to 
the  History  of 
19th  century.*^ 
Sentence,  ten 
months*  im- 
prisonment, 
and  book  to  be 
destroyed, 
March  5. 


Prussia: — 
I>emocratic 
conspiracy  dls- 
eoveredatBer^ 
Un,  March  M. 


Austria  re- 
cals  her  mints- 
tor  from  Berne, 
May  20. 


8& 


18Ml  Switzeriand :— The  Canton  ofTlcino 
suppresses  the  order  of  Capuchin  monies^ 
and  expels  all  of  that  order  under  65 
years  of  age,  Nov.  25. 

Turkey :— War  breaks  out  between 
the  Turks  and  Montenegrins,  Dec.  15. 

1858.  Belgium:— A  maritime  congress  as- 
sembles at  Brussels,  Aug.  28. 

—Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
heir-apparent  of  the  tlirone,  and  the 
Arch-Duchess  Maria,  Aug.  28. 

Canada  and  New  Brunswick:— Oa- 
vaczl  lectures  at  Quebec  and  Montreal ; 
riots  ensue;  military  called  out;  June 
8-8. 

—The  first  sod  of  the  European  and 
North  American  Bailroad  turned  at  St. 
Johns,  by  Lady  Head,  assisted  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  in  presence  of 
25^000  persons,  Sept.  14. 

China :— Nankin  taken  by  the  rebels ; 
Tartar  garrison  (20,000)  massacred; 
March  19.    Amoy  captured.  May  19. 

Denmark:— Parliament  prorogued, 
and  a  **  fundamental*'  law  issued,  bv 
which  the  Kovemment  becomes  hereaf- 
ter an  absolute  one,  July  19. 

Hawaii  :—8malI-iK>x  rages,  having 
carried  off  since  May  1,805  out  of  a  po- 
pulation of  00,000  persona,  Ang.  81. 

Holland :— The  first  chamber  mlopts 
the  maoh-dispnted  law  oa  religious  li- 
berty, Sept.  & 

India :— Battle  of  Donabew,  in  Bur- 
mah:  Sir  J.  Cheape  defeats  Mea  Toon, 
March  19. 

Italy :— An  Insurrection  breaks  out 
at  Milan,  bat  is  vigorously  suppressed 
by  Badetsky,  Feb.  «.  Tiie  projwrty  of 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  rcf  ngoos  seques- 
tered till  they  can  prove  they  we  not 
implicated  in  this  outbreak,  and  10,000 
Tlclnese  expelled  flrom  Austrian  Italy, 
Feb.  2(1  Protracted  diplomatic  eontro- 
versies  between  Austria  and  b(»th  Sar- 
dinia and  Switzerland,  foUow-^Sardlnia 
solemnly  Broteatinir.  April  Ifli 

•—The  Pope  prohibits  the  drcniatlon 
of '*  Uncle  Tom '8  Cabin"  in  bis  dominl- 
ona,  May  10. 

Guerazzi  tried  at  Florence  for  high 
treason,  and  found  guilty,  June  11. 

—Conspiracy  in  Borne,  146  arreata, 
Ang.  15. 

—Order  signed  for  Immediate  release 
of  Miss  Cunningham  at  Lucca,  Oct.  9. 

—New  ehnrch,  built  for  the  Wal- 
densies,  opened  and  consecrated  at  Turin, 
I>eal5. 

Mexico:— New  revolution;  Arista 
reaigns  the  presidency,  Jan.  5. 

—Santa  Anna  having  been  elected 
Pfesldent,  is  received  In  Mexloo  with 
gmat  enthnsiaam,  April  17. 
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PBOAsns  or  Sooiitt,  otc 


1866  A  great  national  hone^how 
at  8prin|fleld,  Maas^  U.  B., 


The  first  PresbTterian  Chinese 
eh  arch  organized  at  San 
Francisco,  u.  S.,  N07.  6. 


Dnel  between  SonM  and 
De  Turgot,  American  and 
French  ministers  to  Spain, 
Deaia 


Obolera  prsTails  in  Europe. 


SeTeral  new  asteroids  discov- 
ered, raising  the  number  to 
27,  between  the  planets 
Mars  and  Jupiter. 


DMth9inlSS»l 

ElTBOPB. 


U.S. 

C.  B.  Adama^ 
JuniwSmWi, 
W,  R.  King, 
B,S(Um, 
Sim.  Oredn- 


Arago, 
Yon  Bach, 
Dacres, 
Mrs.  Opie, 

Wardlaw. 


1858.  Great  heat  tbroughoat 
the  country— therroouieter 
every  where  100*  Pah, 
Deaths  Arom  it  in  New 
York  city  in  four  days,  400, 
Aug.  11-14. 


Remaining  portion  of 
"  Tablo  Bock,"  at  the  Palls 
of  Niagara,  breaks  ofi;  Sept 
0. 


"Great  Bepublio,"  ves- 
sel of  4,000  tuns,  laitpest 
merchantman  in  the  world, 
launched  at  East  Boaton, 
Mass.,  Oct  4. 


Captain  Gunnison  and 
party  massacred  by  the 
Indians  in  Utah,  Oct.  28. 


Inauguration     of     the 
Washington  aqueduct 
President  Pierce  turns  the 
first  turf,  Nov.  2. 


A  mob  of  men  and  wo- 
men demolish  the  railroad 
track  near  Erie,  Penn.,  Dec 
9,  and  repeat  the  outrage, 
Dec.  27. 


Yellow  fever  epidemic 
in  the  States  bordering  on 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  carries  off 
fh>m  12,000  to  15,000  per- 
sons. 


Bedinl,  the  Papal  Nun< 
k\q^  trios  to  influence  the 
Soman  Catholic  lalty  to  give 
up  their  church  property  to 
the  Bishops,  but  does  not 
succeed.  He  quits  the 
country  ignominlously. 


Immigratloa,  888,000. 


1858.  Naval  Boview  at  Spit* 
head,  in  presence  of  tlM 
Queen,  Aug.  IL 

Queen    Victoria   visits 
Ireland,  Aug.  29. 


Deputation  from  the 
Protesunt  Alliance,  headed 
by  the  Earl  of  Sbafteabury, 
waits  upon  Lord  Clarendon, 
to  state  the  case  of  Miss 
Cunninsham,  arrested  at 
Lucca  for  distributing  Ita- 
lian Bibles,  etc,  and  to 
urge   the   government    to 

Srocure  her  immediate  li- 
eration,  Sept  28w  A  depu- 
tation of  dereymen  and 
others,  headed  by  Sir  Cul- 
linsr  Eardlev,  wait  upon 
Lord  Clarendon  and  thank 
him  and  the  government 
for  the  exertions  which  had 
been  made,  Oct  27. 


Bronxe  statue  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  erected  in  frtnit 
of  the  Boyal  Infirmary  at 
Manchester,  Oct  8. 


Captain  Inglefield,  of  th« 
Phoenix,  arrives  from  the 
Arctic  regions,  with  the 
news  of  tiie  discovery  of 
the  North-west  Passage,  on 
Oct  26,  1850,  by  Captain 
McOIure  of  the  Investiga- 
tor, Oct  7. 


The  first  stone  of  a  Ro- 
man Cathollo  cathedral 
laid  at  Shrewsbury,  by 
Bishop  Brown— the  young 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  giving 
£15,000  towards  Its  erection 
—Dec.  12. 


The  Dublin  ExhibitloB 
building  Is  formally  opened 
as  a  winter  garden,  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Countess  St 
Deft  IS. 
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Plot  to  Measslnata  the  Empe- 
ror, wblle  on  his  way  to  the 
Opera  Comiqne,  diacoTered 
at  Paria,  July  7. 


A  Boman  drcna  of  great  alae 
dlMoreittd  at  Toots,  Aug. 


AuOTBiA,  etc 


The  Dake  d«  Nemours,  ^n 
behalf  of  the  entire  Orleans 
House,  effects  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  "Nw.  IL 


18BS,  An  Austrian 
war  vessel    in 
the  port  of 
Smyrna,  seises 
«nd  attempts 
to  carry  off 
Martin  Koszta, 
a  Hungarian 
refugee,  travel- 
ing under  an 
American  pass- 
pOTt,  who 
claims  protec- 
tion of  Ameri- 
can flag.    An 
American  M< 
gate  places  the 
Austrian  on- 
dor  her  guns, 
and  Koszta's 
release  is  imps 
ratlvely  de- 
manded, June 
81. 

Austrian  gO' 
vemment  pro 
tests  against 
prooeeolngs  of 
Cflptain  Ingra- 
hara  at  Smyr- 
na, in  A  elrctt 
hur  addressed 
to  the  Kurope- 
an  courts,  Aug. 
1,  and  through 
its  envoy  ad- 
dresses a  note 
to  tl>e  Atneri- 
can  govern- 
ment on  the 
same  subject, 
Aug.  29. 

EASTSur   ArpAiBS.; 


Inangnratlon  of  the  statue  of 
Marshal  Ney,  on  the  spot 
where  bo  wss  shot,  and  the 
aaaiversary  of  his  execu- 
tlon,Doe.7. 


1858.  Persia:— Earthquakes  destroy  Shi- 
re*, 02.000  Uves  lost,)  May  0 ;  and  Tehe- 
ran, July  11. 


Tii»  WoBLD,  elsewhere. 


Peru:— Diffleulty  at  Ciiincha  Islands 
between  Peruvian  commandant  and 
American  Bh^)masterB,  Aug.  17. 


Portugal :— Maria  <Que«i)  die^  Not. 


10. 


Spain:  — New  and  stringent  law 
against  liberty  of  the  press  published, 
Jan.  2.  Queen  Isabella,  in  commemo- 
ration of  her  birth-day,  orders  three 
screw-frigates  to  be  constructed,  to  be 
called  alter  the  three  queens  from  wliom 
she  derives  the  crowns  of  Castile,  Arra- 
gon,  and  Navarre,  Oct.  la 


flwitierland :— Insurrection  in 
"     the  Jesu"      ^ 
April  22. 


burg  by  the  Jesuit  party  speedily  sup- 
pressed,/-"  ~* 


Venezuela :— Earthquake  at  Cumana ; 
«00  persons  Mllad,  July  1&. 


JSAffTBiw  AryAiiM.— Wau  bktwben  Tcbkkt  aj«d 
EussTA.— Prince  Menachikoff  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Kus- 
ala  with  demands  which  are  rejected  by  the  Vorte,  May  21. 
June  16.  The  Russians  cross  the  Prnth,  120,000  strong, 
June  21-28.— The  Porte  addresses  a  protest  to  the  EusslAn 
cabinet  against  the  occupation  of  the  Prlncipalitlea,  July 
U.  The  Conference  of  Vienna  draw  up  the  celebrated 
*' Vienna  note,"  for  the  Joint  acceptance  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  July  28.  Eussla  at  once  accepts;  Tnrk«'y  re- 
qntres  raodlflcatlona.  Aug.  20;  which  Enwia  will  not  ac- 


cede  to.  Sept.  14.    Military  congress  at  Olmutz.  Sept.  20 
The  note  Vs  dropped.  Sept  80.     ^-^—  ''-i—  — 


jiiu  w.  Turkey  declares  wnr 
aninsrEuwla!  €5ctr~8.  Hostilities  commenced  on  the 
Danube,  Oct  30.  Turks  capture  Fort  St  Nicholas  in  the 
Black  Sea,  Oct  81.  Turks  defeat  Rnsslnns  at  Oltenltza. 
Nov.  4.  Rnssla  declares  war  against  Turkey,  Nov  11. 
The  Anglo-French  fleet  enters  the  Dardanelles,  Oct  4, 
and  the  Bosphorns,  Nov.  15.  Turks  beaten  and  masBa- 
ored  at  Sinopo  by  Eu»slan^  Nov.  80.  The  Vienna  Con- 
ference continues  lU  efforts  to  effect  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  belligerents  Dec.  Decided  *n*n»ff  ^t»«"  f 
the  people  of  Constantinople  in  f»voT  of  war,  Dec.  21. 
EuasEns  uniformly  victorious  In  Asia.  The  religious  Csna- 
tkrism  of  both  parties  is  aroused. 
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1854  Depatation  of  "  Friends''  pre- 
Bento  to  the  Enii>eror  of 
Roasla  a  peace  memorial, 
Feb.  10. 


Complete  equality  before  the 
law  eecnred  to  all  subjecta 
of  the  Porte,  without  dfs- 
ttnction  of  oreed,  by  treaty, 
March  12. 


Commercial  treaty  concluded 
between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  March  28. 


In  Turkey,  the  poseeasions  of 
the  Moines  to  be  declared 
the  property  of  the  State 
ttom  March  27. 


The  first  railtocw  1b  opened 
In  Brazil^  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  being  present  at 
the  ioauguratioD,  April  80. 


The  changes  Introduced  In  the 
Ottoman  Empire  by  the  in- 
Ituencc  of  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers, amount  to  a  revolution 
in  its  social  comlitlon. 


Marked  increase  in  the  num- 
bers and  prosperity  of 
Christians  in  Turkey ;  Mo- 
hammedan population,  ex- 
empt in  Boenia,  rapidly  dy- 
ing oat 


Cross  raised  In  a  Catholic 
bnrylnff  ground  belonging 
to  tLe  Freneh,  in  Turkey. 


185i.  The  steamer  San  Fran 
cImo  founders  at  sea;  240 
V.  S.  trooiie  washed  over- 
board :  the  rest  of  TOO  res- 
cued by  the  Three  fiolls, 
Kllby,  and  Antarctic,  Jan. 
6. 


Astor  Library  opened 
for  use  of  the  public,  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  9*. 


Outrages  on  the  railroad 
near  Erie,  Pai^  renewe<l  by 
mobs  of  women,  Jan.  17, 81. 


Skirmishes  between  U. 
S.  troops  and  Apache  and 
Utah  Indians,  March  5,  80. 


Certain  sections  of  the 
"Maine  Liquor  Law"  d^i' 
ded  to  be  unconstitutional 
iu  Massaohusetta,  March  18. 


Miss  Dix*8  bill  for  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of 
the  indigent  insane,  vetoed, 
April  20. 


Great  flood  in  the  C6n- 
nccticut  river,  hundreds 
driven  ttom  their  dwel- 
lings, May  1. 


Mass  meetings  at  Bos- 
ton. Feb.  28:  New  Market, 
N.XFeb.27;  New  York, 
May  18,  a^inst  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  which,  how- 
ever, becomes  a  law,  May 
80. 


Blots  in  Michigan,  April 
17;  at  Boston,  ^attempt  to 
rescue  a  fugitive  slave,) 
May  26 ;  at  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  (papist  interfe- 
rence with  street-preach- 
ing,) May  28,  June  i,  11. 


San  Juan,  Nicaragua, 
bombarded  and  burnt  by 
the  U.  8.  sloop-of-war,  Cy< 
ano,  July  18. 


1854.  Parliament  opened  by 
Queen,  who  expresses  a  de- 
sire that  exertions  for  an 
amicable  settlement  of  tlie 
Eastern  dlfflenliies  should 
be  persevered  in,  Jan.  81. 


The  Queen  reviews  the 
fleet  on  its  departure  for 
the  Baltic,  March  n. 


A  day  ef  hnmillatioii 
and  prayer  observed,  April 
26. 


Launch  of  the  "  Royal 
Alberf  the  Queen  ehrla- 
tening  the  vessel,  May  18. 


Crystal  Palace  at  Br- 
dcnha'm  opened  by  toe 
Queen,  June  lOi 
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1854.  Alliance, 
offensive  and 
defensive,  be- 
tween  Anstria 
and  Prussia, 
signed     April 


16M  The  Emperor  and  Empress 
attend  the  first  i^caltaral 
exhibition  ever  held  in  Pa- 
ris, Jane  ft. 


The  Emperor  reviews  a  dl- 
Tldon  of  troope  ahont  to 
orooeed  to  the  Baltle,  Jnly 


AinTBXA,ete. 


Tbk  Wobld,  elsewhere. 


1851.  Brazil :— San  Salvador  destroyed  hj 
an  earthquake,  cautiing  a  lod^,  In  less 
tlian  one  minute^  of  200  lives,  and 
$4,000,000  of  property,  April  16. 

Canada:— Parliament  House  at  Que- 
bec burnt.  Including  government  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  Feb.  1. 

India:— The  Ganges  Canal,  a  work 
of  vast  magnitude  oiM.>ncd,  April  8. 

■—Day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  for 
success  of  the  British  anna,  observed  at 
Bombay  and  all  over  India,  by  the  na- 
tives, as  well  as  the  Europeans,  July  16. 

Italy :— Shocks  of  earthquake  in  the 
country  between  Florence  and  Rome, 
May. 

— Ballway  from  Lnsa  to  Turin  Inau- 
gnratcd  in  presence  of  King  and  Queen 
of  Sardinia,  etc,  May  22. 

Mexico :— Battle  of  Guyama.^  be 
tween  some  Frenchmen  under  Count 
Raousset  de  Boulbon  and  the  Mcxi«*ana, 
July  18.  The  Count  is  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and,  Aug.  12,  shot. 

Russia :— An  Imperial  ukase  calls  out 
nine  men  in  1,000  souls  in  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  May  9. 

Spain  :->Earthquako  at  Fiana,  crnm- 
bline  down  the  greatest  part  of  the  Al- 
cazana,  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Moors, 
and  causing  large  chasms  In  nearly  all 
the  streets,  Jan.  18w 

—Strike  at  Barcelona;  15,000  arti- 
sans demand  of  the  mnnlclpal  authorities 
that  the  price  of  provisions  be  reduced, 
and  wages  increased,  March  81. 

— The  Insurrection  of  the  people 
at  Madrid  (July  17)  triumphs,  and  the 
Rivas  ministrv  resign,  July  19.  Espar- 
tero  enters  the  city,  and  is  received 
with  ereal  enthusiasm,  July  29.  8,000 
defenders  of  the  barricades  defile  before 
the  Queen's  palace,  her  Majesty  present- 
ing herself  on  the  balcony,  July  31. 

— Dofia  Maria  Christina,  the  Queen 
Mother,  leaves  Madrid  for  Portugal,  un- 
der escort  of  troops,  but  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  She  was  indebted  to  the 
SUte  71,000,000  reals,  Aug.  2S. 

Turkey:— Fire  at  Constantinople; 
400  houses  destroyed,  Jan.  1. 

—Fire  at  Salonica,  destroys  600  build- 
ings, April  8. 

—Banquet  given  by  the  Sultan  to 
Prince  Napoleon,  May  8. 

—Fire  at  Varna,  destroys  180  housea 
and  vast  quantities  of  military  atoreflt 
Aug.  10. 
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A.D. 

PEOOREsa  or  Socibtt,  etc 

UxrrcD  Statu. 

OsKAT  BarrADT. 

1854 

Tbo  Sultan  Issues  a  Arinan  for 

1854.  Orisi  and  Mario,  the  two 

the  construction  ofa  church 

most    renowned    lyric   ar- 

at Scutari,  Sept. 

tists  of  the  old  world,  arrive 
at  New  York,  Aug.  19. 

DeaOn  in  1854. 

XT.  8. 

EUEOFS. 

y.  B.  BlurU, 

Bodisco, 

Jacob  Bur- 

Cockburn, 

Extensive  drought  pre- 

John Davia, 

Forbes, 

vails  several  weeks. 

Com.  J>ofen4t, 

Jaoieson, 

J.  UarHng- 

Mailland, 

ton^  last  sur- 

Melloiii, 

vivor  of  bat- 

Montgomery, 

Ue   of  Lex- 

Pai.Than^ 

ington. 
Jfra.  E.  Jud- 

Pollloo, 
Plunkett, 

Cholera  prevails,  Jane- 

•on. 

RubinI, 

Nov. ;  yellow  fever  prevails, 
Aug.-Nov. 

SchcUlng, 

Mme.  Sontaff , 
Mrs.C.South- 

ey« 

Talfourd, 

Wilson. 

Immigration,  about  500,000. 

1856.   Visit  of  the  Emperor 
and    Empress   of  Francs, 
April  10. 

I>eath  of  Lord  Radan, 
Commander-in-chief  at  Se- 

bastopol,  June  28. 
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AuvrsiA,  etc. 


Thx  Woxld,  elMwb«re. 


1854.  Venesaels:— SlATes 
April  86. 


einanolpat«d. 


1864.  Saxony  :— 
The    King 
thrown  from 
his  carriage  at 
Innsprackf  and 
killed,  Aug.  10. 

Eastrn  ArrAixs.— The  Anslo-French  fleet  enters 
the  Black  Sea,  Jan.  4.  Tarks  defeat  Ensalans  at  Cttate, 
Jan.  6.  Negotiations  for  peace  continue  through  the  Vi- 
enna Conference,  Jan.  Russian  ambassadors  quit  Lon- 
don, Feb.  6,  Paris,  Feb.  7.  English  and  French  ambassa- 
dors dismissed  St  Petersburg,  Feb.  16.  England  and 
France  reeolre  to  summon  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Prin- 
cipalities bv  the  80th  April,  Feb.  88.  Russians  cross  the 
Danube,  March.  Treaty  of  alliance  concluded  between 
England,  France,  and  the  Porte,  March  18.  Anglo-French 
ultimatum  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  refiises 
a  reply.  England  and  France  declare  war  against  Russia, 
March  88.  Counter  declaration  of  war  by  Russia  against 
England  and  France,  April  18.  Convention  between 
England  and  France,  April  18.  Odessa  Ixtmbanled,  April 
88.  Anglo-French  fleet  scours  the  Baltic,  May.  June. 
Austro-Turklsh  Convention,  June  4.  Russians  raise  the 
siege  of  SUistria,  June  88.  and  re-cross  the  Danube,  July 
7.  Russians  defeated  by  Turks  at  Rntschuk.  July  18  and 
18.  Are  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Principalities  and  re- 
cross  the  Prnth,  Aug.  16.  Bomarsund  capitulates  to  the 
Allied  fleet  and  French  armv,  Aug.  16.  Austrian  armies 
enter  the  Principalities,  Aug.  20.  Allies  land  In  the  Cri- 
mea, Sept  14.  Defeat  the  Russians  at  the  Alma,  Sept 
80.  Commence  the  siege  of  Si'bnstopol,  Sopt  28.  Fire 
opened,  Oct  17.  Battle  of  Balaklava,  Russians  repulsed, 
Oct  86.  Battle  of  Inkemiann,  Russians  again  repulsed, 
Nov.  6.    Siege  of  Scbastopol  progresses,  Dec.  81. 

1856.  Russia:— Death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  March  8. 

—The  allies  take  possession  of  Ecrtch  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoph,  May  84. 

—The  allies  repulsed  In  an  assault  on  the  ontpotto  cf 
Sebaatopol,  June  18. 
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ABBEYS  AND  MONASTERIES,  were  first  fonnded  in  the  third  century,  near 
the  close  of  which  the  sister  of  St.  Anthony  is  said  to  have  retired  to  one. 
An  abbey  was  founded  by  St.  Anthony  at  Phaim,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a.  d.  806. 
The  first  founded  in  France  was  at  Poitiers,  in  360.  The  first  iri  Ireland  was 
in  the  fifth  century :  see  Clogher,  JBlpkin,  Doton.  The  first  in  Scotland  was 
in  the  sixth  century:  see  Isles.  And  the  first  in  Britain  was  in  660:  see 
Bangor.  The  abbey  of  Mount  Cassino,  near  Naples,  founded  by  St.  Benet 
in  529,  was  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  furnished  many  thousands 
of  saints  to  the  church.  110  monasteries  and  priories  were  suppressed  in 
England  by  order  in  council,  2  Henry  V.  1414. — Salmon.  The  revenues  of 
193  abbeys  which  were  dissolved  at  the  Reformation  amounted  to  X2,653.000 
These  foundations  were  totally  suppressed  throughout  the  realm,  81  Henry 
Vm.  1539.     See  MonasUries. 

ABDICATION  op  KINGS.  They  are  numerous  in  ancient  history.  Those  in 
later  times  of  most  remarkable  character  and  greatest  political  importance, 
and  to  which  reference  may  more  frequently  be  made,  are  the  following  :— 


He  again  abdicates  in  favor  of  the  Bo- 
naparte family.  See  Spain.    May  1, 1808 
Of  Joseph  Bonaparte    of   Naples,  to 

lalce  the  crown  of  Spam,    .    June  1, 1808 
Of  the  same  (by  flying  before  the  British 

from  Madrid),  July  29, 1808 

Of  Louis  of  Holland.     .  July  ],  1810 

Of  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  .  Oct.  20,  1813 
Of  Napoleon  of  France,  .  .  April  6,  1814 
Of  Emanuel  of  Sardinia,  .  March  13,  1821 
Of  Pedro  of  Ponusal,  .  May  2,  laaS 

Of  Ctiarios  X.  of  Fmnce,  .  Aug.  2,  1830 
Of  Pedro  of  Brazil,  .  Apnl  7, 1831 

Of  Don  Miguel  of  Portugal  (by  leaving 

the  kingdom),  .  May  26, 183t 

OfWilliam  I.  of  Holland,  .  Oct  8, 1810 
Of  Christina  of  Spain,  queen  dowager 

and  queen  regent,  .    Oct.  12,  1840 

Of  Louis  Phillipne  of  France,  Feb.  24, 1848 
Of  Louis,  king  or  Bavaria, .  March  22, 1848 
Of  Ferdinand  L  emperor  of  Austria, 

Dec.  2, 1&18 
Of  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia, 
son,       ....       March  19,  IHUH  Aug.  1849 

ABELAUD  AND  HELOISE.  Their  amour,  so  celebrated  for  its  passion  and 
misfortunes,  commenced  at  Paris,  a.  c.  1118,  when  HeloLse  (a  canon's  daugh- 
ter) was  under  17  years  of  age.  Abelard.  after  suffering  an  ignominious  in- 
jury, became  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  died  at  St.  Marcel,  of 
grief  which  never  led  his  heart,  in  1142.    Helolse  begged  his  body,  and  bad 
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Of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany, 

Of  Stephen  IL  of  Hungary,  surnamed 

Thunder, 

OfAlbert  of  Saxony,  .... 

OfLestusV.  of  Poland, .       .       .    . 

OfUladislaus  111.  of  Poland,       . 

Of  Baliol  of  Scotland,     .... 

Of  Oiho  of  Hungary,  .... 

OfEric  IX.  of  Denmark  .    , 

OfEricXUI.  of  Sweden,    . 

Of  Charles  V.  Emperor,        .       .    . 

Of  Christina  of  Sweden,     . 

Of  John  Casimir  of  Poland,  .       .    . 

OfJames  II.  of  England,     . 

Of  Frederick  Augustus  II.  of  Poland, . 

OfPhilipV.  of  Spain,    .       .       .    . 

Of  Victor  of  Sardmia, . 

Of  Charles  of  Naplos,     .       .       .    . 

Of  Stanislaus  of  Poland, 


1080 

1114 
1142 
1200 
1206 
1306 
1309 
1439 
1441 
1566 
16&1 
1669 
1688 

iroi 

ITM 
1730 
1759 
1796 


Of  Victor  of  Sardinia,    '.       .    June  4, 1802 
Of  Francis  IL  of  Germany,  who  becomes 

emperor  of  Austria  only,    .  Aug.  11, 1801 
Of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  m  favor  of  his 

March  19, 1808 
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it  buried  in  the  Paraclete,  of  whicli  she  was  abbess,  with  the  view  of  reposing 
in  death  by  his  side.  Slie  was  famous  for  her  Latin  letters,  as  well  as  love, 
and  died  in  11G3.  The  aslies  of  both  were  carried  to  the  Museum  of  French 
Monuments  in  1800 ;  and  the  museum  having  been  subsequently  broken  np. 
they  were  finally  removed  to  the  burying-ground  of  Pfere  La  Chaise,  in  1817. 

ABORIGINES,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy;  or,  as  others  have  it,  the  nation 
conducted  by  Saturn  into  Latium,  founded  by  Janus,  1460  b.  c. —  Univ.  His- 
ionj.  Their  posterity  was  called  Laliui,  from  Latinus,  one  of  their  kin^s; 
and  Rome  was  built  in  their  country.  They  were  called  Aborigines,  benig 
tU/StfM  arigine,  the  primitive  planters  here  after  the  flood. — SLJirome.  Tlie 
word  signifies  without  origin,  or  whose  origin  is  not  kiuncn,  and  is  generally 
applied  to  any  original  inhabitants. 

dBOUKIR,  the  ancient  Canopus,  the  i)oint  of  debarkation  of  the  British  expe- 
dition to  Egypt  under  general  Abercromby.  Aboukir  surrendered  to  tho 
British,  after  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  French,  March  18, 
1801.  The  bay  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  Nelson,  Au- 
gust 1,  1798.    See  NiU. 

IBRAHAM,  Era  op.  Used  by  Eusebius ;  it  began  October  1,  2016  b.  c.  To 
reduce  this  era  to  the  Christian,  subtract  2015  yenrs  and  three  months. 

jUaSTINENCE.  St.  Anthony  lived  to  the  age  of  105,  on  twelve  ounces  of  bread, 
and  water.  James  the  Hermit  lived  in  the  same  manner  to  the  age  of  104. 
St.  Epiphanius  lived  thus  to  115.  Simeon,  the  Stylite,  to  112 ;  and  Kenti- 
gern,  commonly  called  St.  Mungo.  lived  by  similar  means  to  186  years  of 
age. — Spoltisicood.  A  man  may  live  seven,  or  even  eleven,  days  without 
meat  or  drink. — Pliny  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  Dcmocritus  subsisted  for  forty  days 
by  smelling  honey  an^i  hot  bread,  323  b.  c. — Dwg.  Laert.  A  woman  of  Nor- 
mandy lived  for  18  years  without  food. — Pctrus  de  Albano.  Gilbert  Jackson, 
of  Carse-grange,  Scotland,  lived  three  years  without  sustenance  of  any  kind, 
1719.  A  religious  fanatic,  who  determined  upon  fasting  forty  days,  died  on 
the  sixteenth.  I'tSO.—PhiUips.  A  country  girl,  of  Osnabruck,  abstained  four 
years  from  all  food  and  drink,  1799. — Hufeland'i  Practical  Journal.  Ann 
Moore,  the  fasting  woman  of  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  supposed  to  have  been 
an  impostor,  was  said  to  have  lived  twenty  months  without  food,  Nov.  1806. 
At  Newry,  in  Ireland,  a  man  named  Cavanagh  was  reported  to  have  lived 
two  years  without  meat  or  drink;  Aug.  1840;  his  imposture  was  afterwards 
discovered  in  England,  where  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  cheat.  Nov.  1841.  See 
instances  in  Haller^s  Elcmenta  Physiohgia: ;  Comoro;  Pricker's  Surgical 
Library,  &c. ;  and  in  this  volume,  see  Fasting. 

ABSTINENTS.  The  abstinents  were  a  sect  that  wholly  abstained  ftova  wine, 
flesh,  and  marriage;  and  were  a  community  of  harmless  and  mild  ascetics. 
They  appeared  in  France  and  Spain  in  the  third  century ;  and  some  autho- 
rities mention  audi  a  sect  as  having  been  numerous  elsewhere  in  a.  d.  170.— 
Bossuet. 

A  BYSSINIAN  ERA.  This  era  is  reckoned  from  the  period  of  the  Creation, 
which  they  place  in  the  6493d  year  before  our  era,  on  the  29th  August,  old 
style ;  and  their  dates  con.sequently  exceed  ours  by  6491  years  and  125  daj's. 
To  reduce  Abyssinian  time  to  the  Julian  year,  subtract  6492  years  and 
125  days. 

ACADEMIES,  or  societies  of  learned  men  to  promote  literature,  sciences,  and 
the  arts,  are  of  early  date.  Aca<ffTOia  was  a  shady  grove  without  the  walls 
of  Athens  (bequeathed  to  Hecademus  for  gymnastic  exercises),  where  Plato 
first  taught  philosophy,  and  his  followers  took  the  title  of  Academics  378 
B.  c. — Sianhy.  Ptolemy  Sotcr  is  said  to  have  founded  an  academy  at  Alex- 
andria about  314  B.  c.    Theodosius  the  Younger  and   j^harlemagne  are  also 
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Dtmed  as  founders.  Italy  has  been  celebrated  for  its  academies ;  and  Jarckius 
mentions  550,  of  which  25  were  in  the  city  of  Milan.  Tiie  fii-st  philosophical 
academy  in  France  was  established  by  Pfere  Mersenne,  in  1136.  Academies 
were  introduced  into  England  by  Boyle  and  Hobbes ;  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  was  formed  in  16C0.  The  following  are  among  the  principal 
academies : — 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  '  Marseilles,  BeUes-Lcttrfs^  17C6. 
1780.  I  Milan,  Architeciure.  IJiHi);  Sciences,  1719. 


American  Philoeophical  Society,  1769. 

Ancona,  ofihe  Ca^linoti,  1G34. 

Beriin,  Royal  Society,  1700;  of  Prineet^ 
1703;  Architecture,  1799. 

Boloena,  Ecclesiasiical,  1637;  MathematieSy 
lG9b;  Sciences  and  Arts,  1712. 

Brescia,  of  ihc  Erranti,  1626. 

Brest  and  Toulon,  Military,  1682. 

Bruarels,  Beliea-Lettrea,  1773. 

Caen,  Betiea  Lettrea,  1760. 

Copenhagen,  Polite  Artn,  1742. 

Conona,  Amiquiues,  17i6. 

Dublin,  Arts,  1719;  Science  and  Literature, 
1786;  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c.,  1823. 

Errurt,  Saxony,  Sciences,  1754. 

Faenza,  the  Philoponi,  1612. 

Florence,  Belles- Leltrfs.  1272;  DeUaCrua- 
ea^  15^ :  Antiquities,  1807. 

Geneva,  Medical,  1713. 

Genoa,  Painting,  Ac,  1751 :  Sciences,  1783. 

Germany,  Medical,  1617 ;  Natural  Ilistorv, 
1652;  Military,  1752. 

Haerlem,  the  Sciences,  1760. 

Lisbon,  History,  17t20;  Sciencen^  1779. 

London  :  its  various  Academics  arc  de- 
scribed throusrh  the  volume. 

Lyons,  Sciences,  1700;  had  Physic  and  Ma- 
thematics added,  1 753. 

Madrid,  the  Royal  Spanish,  1713 ;  History, 
1730;  Painting  and  the  Arts,  1753. 

Manheim,  Sculpture,  1775. 

Mantua,  the  Vigilantij  Sciences,  17&L 

ACCENTS. 


Mmiich,  Arts  and  Science'',  1759. 

Naulc!*,  Koasana,  l.MO ;  Mathematics,  1560; 
Sciences,  1695;  Jlercu.  ajimm,  1755. 

New  York,  Literature  and  Philosophy,  1811.* 

Ni?mes,  Koyal  Academy,  1G82. 

Padua,  for  PoetiT,  1610;  Sciences,  1792. 

Palermo,  Medical,  1C45. 

Pari.%  Sorlxmne,  i2C6;  Painting,  1391 ;  Mu- 
sic, 1543;  French,  1635;  Metlab,  1663; 
Architecture,  1671 :  Surgery.  1731 ;  Mili- 
tary, 1751 ;  Natural  Philosophy,  1796. 

Parma,  the  Innominaii^  1C50. 

Perousa,  Jnsevaali,  1C61 ;  J'^'lirjpti.  1574. 

Petersbunjli,  Sciences,  1725;  Military,  1732; 
the  School  of  Arts,  1764. 

Portpmouih,  Naval,  17^12;  enlarged,  1806. 

Rome,  Umoriati,  1611;  Funtascici.lCQS} 
Jit/ccondi,  1653;  Painting,  1665;  Arcadi^ 
1090;  iOngliph.  1752. 

Spain,  Royal,  1713;  Military,  1751. 

Stockholm,  of  Science,  1741 ;  BeUea-LettreMj 
1753;  Asrriciiliure,  1781. 

Toulon,  Military,  1082. 

Turin,  Sciences,  1759:  Fine  Arts,  1778. 

Turkey,  Military  School,  1775. 

Dpsal,  Royal  Society,  Sciences,  1T20. 

Venice,  Medical,  Ac,  1701. 

Verona,  Music,  1543 ;  Sciences,  1780. 

Vienna,  Sculpture  and  the  Arts,  1705 ;  Sar- 
gery,  1783;  Oriental,  1810. 

Warsaw,  Languages  and  History,  1753. 

Woolwich,  Military,  1741. 

The  most  ancient  manuscripts  are  written  without  accents,  and 
without  any  separation  of  words ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  ninth  century 
that  the  copyists  began  to  leave  spaces  between  the  words.  Michaelis,  after 
Wetstein,  ascribes  tiie  insertion  of  accents  to  Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulca,  in 
Effvpt,  A.r>.  458;  but  his  invention  was  followed  up  and  improved  upon  by 
other  grammarians  in  the  various  languages. 
ACHAIA.  This  country  was  governed  by  a  race  of  kings,  but  even  their  names 
are  all  forgotten.  The  capital.  Acliaia,  was  founded  by  Achaius.  the  son  of 
Xuthus,  1080  B.  c.  The  kingdom  was  united  with  Sicyon  or  subject  to  the 
i¥!tolians  until  about  284  b.  c.  The  Achaei  were  descendants  of  Acliaius, 
and  originally  inhabited  the  neighborhood  of  Argos ;  but  when  the  Hera- 
clidaj  drove  them  thence,  they  retired  among  the  lonians.  expelled  the  na- 
tives and  seized  their  thirteen  cities,  viz.  Pelcni,  JEgha,.  i^>o'eum,  Bura.  Tri- 
twa.  Leontium,  Rhypae,  Ceraunia.  Olenos,  Helice.  Patrrc.  DymaB,  and  Pharaj. 

The  Achean  league,  .b.  c.  281|  Alliance  with  the  Romans,    .  b.  c2Cl 

Fortress  or  Athenaeum  builL,   .  .228 

Defeat  of  the  Achsana  by  the  Spartans, 
and  Lysiades  killed,        .  .  S?6 

Battle  of  Saliacia.         .  .  .222 

The  Social  war  begun,  2l0 

The  Peloponnesus  ravaged  by  the  .£to- 
lians,  .  .^      219 

Aratus  poisoned  at  .^?ium,    .  215 

Battle  of  Maniinea ;  Philopcemen  defeats 
the  Spanan  tyrant  Mechanidas,       .    206 


Philopcemen  defeated  by  Nabis.  in  a  na- 
val battle,  .  '.  .  .     191 
Sparta  joined  to  the  league,           .  ISl 
The   Achoeans  overrun  Mcpsenld  with 

file  and  swoni,  .  .      1R2 

The  Roinnn*:  enrer  Achaia,  166 

Meiellus  enters  Gicrrf,  .  .      147 

The  Arhajan  Icjieue  ilirpolvcd,       .  146 

Greece  pnhjrricJ  to  Rome,  and  named 
the  provinro  of  Achaia,        .  .     14B 

Now  extinct. 
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The  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  bears  some  analogy  to  that 
of  the  Achsean  league ;  and  the  Swiss  cantons  also  had  a  great  resemblance 
to  it  in  their  confederacy. 
ACOUSTICS.  The  doctrine  of  the  different  sounds  of  vibrating  strings,  and 
the  communication  of  sounds  to  the  ear  by  the  vibration  of  the  atmosphere, 
was  probably  first  explained  by  Pythagoras,  about  500  b.  c.  Mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  330  b.  c.  The  speaking-trumpet  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  335  b,  c.  The  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  made  abont 
A.  D.  1600.  The  velocity  of  sound  was  investigated  by  Newton  before  1700. 
Galileo's  theorem  of  the  harmonic  curve  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor,  in  1714 ;  and  further  perfected  by  D'Alembert,  Eiiler,  Bernoulli,  and 
La  Grange,  at  various  periods  of  the  eighteenth  century.    See  Sound. 

VCRE,  St.  Jean  d'.  Taken  by  Richard  I.  and  other  crusaders  in  1192,  after  a 
siege  of  two  years,  with  the  loss  of  6  arclibishoj)s,  12  bishops,  40  earls,  500 
barons,  and  300  000  soldiers.  Retaken  by  the  Saracens,  when  60,000  'Chris- 
tians perished.  1291.  This  capture  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  iLurder 
of  the  nuns,  who  had  mangled  their  faces  to  repress  tlic  lust  of  the  Intidek. 
Acre  was  attacked  by  Bonaparte  in  July  1798 ;  and  was  relieved  by  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith,  who  gallantly  resisted  twelve  attempts  during  the  memorable 
siege  by  the  French,  between  March  6  and  May  27,  1799,  when;  baffled  by 
the  British  squadron  on  the  water  and  the  Turks  on  shore,  Bonaparte  relin- 
quished his  object  and  retreated.  St.  Jean  d'Acre  is  a  pachalic  subject  to 
the  Porte  ;  seized  upon  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  had  revolted,  July  2,  1832. 
It  became  a  point  of  the  Syrian  war  in  1840.  Stormed  by  the  British  fleet 
under  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  and  taken  after  a  bombardment  of  a  few  hours, 
the  Egyptians  losing  upwards  of  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  8,000 
prisoners,  while  the  British  had  but  12  killed  and  42  wounded,  Nov.  3, 1840. 
See  Syria  and  Tiirkeif. 

ACROPOLIS  or  ATHENS.  The  citadel  of  Athens  was  built  on  a  rock,  and 
accessible  only  on  one  side:  Minerva  had  a  temple  at  the  bottom.— Pam^.  in 
'  AUic.  The  roof  of  this  vast  pile,  which  had  stood  2  000  years,  was  destroyed 
in  the  Venetian  siege,  a.  d.  1687. — Aspin.  The  Acropolis  oif  Mycenae  was 
marked  by  terraces  and  defended  by  ponderous  walls,  on  which  were  high 
towers,  each  ao  vhe  distance  of  fifty  feet. — Euripides. 

ACTIUM,  Battle  or,  between  the  fleets  of  Octavianus  Cjesar  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  the  other,  and  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Antony.  300  of  his  galleys  goin^  over  to  Caisar;  fought  Sept.  2,  31  b.  c. 
This  battle  made  Augustus  (the  title  afterwards  conferred  by  the  senate 
upon  Caesar)  master  of  the  world,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
empire  is  commonly  dated  ft-om  this  year.  In  honor  of  his  victory,  the  con« 
queror  built  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  and  instituted  the  Actian  games. — Blcir. 

ACTRESSES.  Women  in  the  drama  appear  to  have  been  imknown  to  the  an- 
cients ;  men  or  eunuchs  performing  the  female  parts.  Charles  II.  is  said  to 
have  first  encouraged  the  [mblic  appearance  of  women  on  the  stage  in  Eng- 
land, in  1662;  but  the  queen  of  James  I.  had  previously  performed  in  a  the- 
atre at  court. —  Thcat.  Bi/>g. 

ATS  OP  PARLIAMENT.  The  first  promulgated,  16  John,  1216.  See  Par- 
Uament.  For  a  great  period  of  years  the  number  of  acts  passed  has  been 
annually  large,  although  varving  considerably  in  every  session.  Between 
the  4tli  and  10th  of  George  iV.  1126  acts  were  wholly  repealed,  and  448 
repealed  in  part,  chiefly  arising  out  of  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  by  Mr. 
Peel  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) :  of  these  acts,  1344  related  to  the  kingdom  at 
large  and  225  to  Ireland  .<;olely. 

ADAMITES  a  sect  that  imitated  Adam's  nakedness  before  the  ikll,  arose  a.  d. 
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180.  They  assembled  quite  naked  in  their  places  of  worship,  asserting  that 
if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  there  would  have  been  no  marriages.  Tlieir  chief 
was  named  Prodicus;  tiiey  deiGed  the  eh^menta,  rejected  prayer,  and  said  it 
was  not  necessary  to  confess  Christ. — Eusrbms.  Tiiis  sect,  with  an  addition 
of  many  blasphemies,  and  teaching  from  the  text  "  increase  and  multiply,'* 
was  renewed  at  Antwerp  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  a  chief  named 
Tandemc,  who,  being  followed  by  3,000  soldiers,  violat<id  females  of  every 
age,  calling  their  crimes  by  spiritual  names.  A  Flandrian,  named  Picard, 
again  revived  this  sect  in  Bohemia,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whence  they 
spread  into  Poland  and  existed  some  time. — Bayle ;  Pardon. 
ADMINISTRATIONS.  Successive  administrations  of  the  United  States,  since 
the  formation  of  the  government : — 

First  Administration  ;— 1^89  to  1797;— €  years. 


George  Washington, 

Virginia, 

April  30, 1789 

President 

John  Adams, 

Massachusetts, 

do.            1789 
Appointed. 

Vice  President. 

Thomas  Jeflferson. 

Virginia, 

Sepif  26,1789; 

1 

Edmuiul  Ramlolph, 
Timothy  Pickering, 
Alexamler  Hamilton, 

dS. 

Jan.      2,  17M  \ 

Secretaries  of  Slate. 

Pennsylvania, 
New  York, 

Dec.    10,1795^ 
Sept    11,  1789  1 
Feb.      3,  17ft5  ( 

\ 
Secretaries  of  the 

Oliver  Wolcoit, 

Conneciicut, 

Treasury. 

Henry  Knox, 
Timothy  Pickering, 

Massachusetts, 

Sept.    12,1789; 

Pennsylvania, 

Jan.       2,  1795 

» Secretaries  of  War. 

James  M'Henry, 
Samuel  Offooii, 

Maryland, 

Jan.     27, 1796  < 

) 

Massachusetts, 

Sept.  26,1789) 

) 

Timoihy  Pickering, 
loFeph  Habersham, 

Pennsylvania, 

Nov.     7,  1791 

Post  Masters  Gen. 

Georgia, 

Feb.    25,  1795  > 

\ 

Edmund  Randolph, 

Virginia, 

SepU  26,1789 

) 

William  Bradford, 

Pennsylvania, 

Jan.     27, 17M 

>  Attorneys  General 

Charles  Lee, 

Virginia, 

Dec.    10,1795 

\ 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatives. 
Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  Pennsylvania,  1st  Consreas,      1789. 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  2d       do.  1791. 

Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  Pennsrlvania,  3d       do.  1793. 

Jonathan  Dayton,  New  Jersey,  4lh      do.  1795. 

Second  Adhinistsation;— 1797  to  1801 ;— 4  years. 

John  Adams,  Massachusetts,  March  4, 1797    President. 

Thomas  Jefiereon,  Virginia,  1797    Vice  President. 

Appointed, 

Timothy  Pickering,  Pennsylvania,  ^continued  in  office.) 

John  Marshall,  Virginia,  May    13, 1800 

Oliver  Wolcott,  Connecticut,  (continued  in  office.) 

Samuel  Dexter,  Mai^achusetts,  Dec.    31, 1800 

James  M*Henry,  Maryland,  {continued  in  office.)  j 

Samuel  Dexter,  Massachusetts,  May    13, 1800  V  Secretaries  of  War. 

Roger  Griswold,  Connecticut,  Feb.      3,  1801  \ 

Georsje  Cabot,'  Massachusetts,  May      3, 1798  /  Secretaries  of  the 

Benjamin  Stoddart,  Maryland,  May    21, 1798  \  Navy. 

Joseph  Habersham,  Georgia,  (continued  in  office.)  Post  Master  Gen. 

Charles  Lee,  Virgmia,  (continued  in  office.)  Attorney  General. 


Secretaries  of  Static 

Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury. 


Jonathan  Dayton, 
Theodore  Sedgwick, 


Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

New  Jersey,  5ih  Congress, 

Massachusetts,  6ih     do. 

Third  Administration  ;— 1801  to  1809;— 8  yeara. 


:797. 
1799. 


Thomas  .Teflerson, 
Aaron  Burr, 
George  Clinton, 

James  MadL-on, 
Samuel  Dexter, 
Albert  Gallatin, 


Virginia, 
New  York, 
New  York, 


March  4, 1801    President. 


1801 


i  >  Vice  Presidsais. 


do. 

do.         1805  ^ 
Appointed. 

Virginia,  March  5,  1801    Secretary  of  State. 

Mass.  (continued  in  office.)  )  Secietaries  of  ihe 

Pennsylvania,  Jan.     26, 1802  \        Treasury. 


*  Mr.  Catiot  declined  the  appointment.    The  Navy  Department  was  established  ir.  1796. 
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Henry  Dearborn, 

Iletijainin  Studdart, 
Rjihcii  Smiih,* 
JoFcph  iliibciTham, 
Giiluiin  Granger, 
Levi  Linr.'.'ln, 
John  Urcckenridge, 
Ca:sar  A.  Ilodney, 


MBRtachueetto,  March  6,1801    Secretary  of  War. 

Mil.  {roniinued  in  office.)  (  Secretaries  of  the 

Marj'laml,  Jnn.     26,  1S32  \  Navy. 

Georjria.  (eontimied  in  office.)  i  Peel  Mastera  Cc- 

Ctmiteciicut  Jiin.     26, 1S92  s  neraL 

MiisHacliuseits,  March   5,  l-«)l  i 

Kentucky,  Due.     23,  Id. C)\  Attorney!  GeoenL 

Delawai-e,  Jan.     2U,  18117  S 

qf  the  Route  of  RepretentcUives. 

North  Carolina,  7th  Congren,  ISOL 

Masmchusetts,  8th     do.  1803. 

NonhCaroUna,  9ih     do.  1805. 

Moasachiiselta,  lOih      da  1807. 

ADMimsTHiiTiov ;— 1809  to  1817 ;— 8  ye^n. 

Virginia,  March  4, 1809    PreaidenL 

Appointed. 
Maryland,  March  6,  1800  ) 

Virginia,  Nov.    25,  1811  >  Secretaries  of  Statu 

Virginia,  Feb.     25,  ISlo  ^ 

Pennsylvania,  {continued  in  office.) 


( Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury. 


Nathaniel  Macon, 
Joseph  B.  Vamum, 
Naihaniel  Macon, 
Joseph  B.  Vamum, 

FOUBTB 

.Tames  Madison, 
Geoi^e  Clinton, 
Elbmlge  Gerry, 

Robert  Smith, 
James  Monroe, 
Jainc?  Monroe,t 
Albert  Galiuun, 
Ge<Hgc  W.  Campbell, 
Alexander  J.  Dallas, 
William  Euinis, 
John  Armstrong, 
James  Monroe, 
William  H.  Crawford, 
Paul  Hamilton, 
William  Jones, 
Benj.  W.  Crowninshield, 
Gideon  Granser, 
Return  J.  Meigs, 
Cffij»ar  A.  Rotlney, 
William  Pinkney, 
Richard  Rush, 

S^peakera  qf  the  House  qf  Bepretentaiivea. 
Joseph  B.  Vamum,  Massachusetts,  11  ih  Conffreas,    1809. 

Hcniy  Clay,  Kentucky,  12ih      do.  1811. 

Henry  Clay,  Kentucky,  ;  ,«,.        .  \  1812. 

Langdon  Cheves,  South  Carolina,  \  ""*      "**•        }  1814. 

Henry  Clay,  Kentucky,  14th     do.  1815. 

Fifth  Administration  ;— 1817  to  1825 ;  -8  years. 
James  Monroe,  Virginia, 

Danic  D.  Tompkins,  New  York, 


TennejiKce,     '  Feb.  "  9,  1814  \ 

Pennsylvania,  Oct.       G,  1814^ 

Mas.-^achusetis,  March  7,  181)9  j 

New  York,  Jan.     13,  1813  f 

Virginia,  SepL    27,  1814  1 

Georgia,  March  2,  ISlo  ] 

South  Carolina,  March  7,  lSi)9  ) 

Penn.«vlvania,  Jan.     12,  1813 } 

Massa'chuseiis,  Dec.     19,  1814 ) 

Connecticut,  {continued  in  office.)  f  ] 

Ohio,  March  17, 1814  \ 

Delaware,  {continued  in  office.)  i 

Maryland,  Dec     U,  1811  >  Attorneys  GenexaL 

~      •    •  " iS 


>  Secretaries  of  WaL 

r  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy. 

I  Post  MasteiB  Gd- 
neraL 


Pennsylvania, 


Feb.     10, 1814  N 


President 
Vice  PresideaL 


John  Q.  Adams, 
William  11.  Crawford, 
Isaac  Shelby,! 
John  C.  Cal'houn, 
Benj.  W.  Crowninshield, 
Smith  Thorn p.«on, 
Samuel  L.  Southard, 
Return  J.  Meigs, 
John  Mclean, 
Richard  Rush, 
William  Wir^ 


March  4, 1817 

do.  1817 

Appointed. 
March  6, 1817    Secretary  of  State. 
March  5,  1817    Secretary  of  Treaa 

l'w\6!!8!7  {secretaries of  Wa, 


Dec.    16,  1817  < ' 


Massachusetts, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
South  Carolina, 

Massachusetts,  {continued  in  office.) 
New  York,  Nov.    30,  1818 

New  Jersey;  Dec      9, 1823 

Ohio,  {continued  in  office.)  )  Poet  Masters  €!•• 

do.  Dec.      9, 1823  (  neral. 

Pennsylvania,  {continued  in  office.)       i  .  „„^.^  r»-«-., 
Virginia,  Dec  "^Ki,  1817  {  A"**™*^"  ^"*«* 


f  Secretaries  of  the 
t  Navy. 


•  Robert  Smith  was  appointed  Attorney  General,  and  Jacob  CVotminsAiV.'d,  of  Massachusetts. 
ILv.reiary  of  ihc  Navy,  on  ihc  2d  of  March,  1805,  but  they  both  declined  ihe.^^e  apiointmcnis;  and 
Ur.  Smith  continued  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  till  the  end  ol  Mr.  Jcflbrsoa's  admi* 
•istration. 

t  James  Monroe  was  recommissioned,  having  for  some  time  acted  as  Secretary  cf  War. 

1 1nae  Shelby  declined  the  appointmenL 
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ADMINISrRATIONS  (United  States)  amt^vued. 

Speakers  of  the  JTotue  of  Repretentativea. 


Henry  Clay, 
Hcniy  Clay, 
John  W.  Taylor, 
Philip  P.  Barboor, 
Henry  Clay, 

John  Q.  Adams, 
JohnC  Calhoun, 

Henry  Clay, 
Richard  Rush, 
James  Barbour, 
Peter  B.  Porter, 
Samuel  L.  Southard, 
John  Mcl.ean, 
William  Wirt, 


Kentucky, 
Kentucky.    ? 
New  Yorlc,  \ 
Virginia, 
Kentucky, 


15th  Oongrcffi,    1817. 


I6th 

17th 
18th 


do. 

do. 
do. 


S  IS! 9. 

lf?2l. 
1S23. 


Sixth  Admixmtration  ;— 1S25  to  1329  ^-A  years. 

Massachusetts,  March  4, 1823    President. 

South  Carolina,  do.  1825    Vice  President. 

Appointed. 
Kentucky,  Marcli  8, 1825    Secretary  of  S'ata. 

Pennsylvania,  March  7,1825    Sec'yofiheTieaa'y 

Virginia,  do.  1S25  ?  C|.p_p.-rie-  of  war 

New  York,  May    26,1828^^'^"^"'*®'^"* 

New  Jersey,  (continued  in  office.)  Sec'y  of  the  Navy. 

Ohio,  (continued  in  office.)  Post  Master  Gen 

Virginia,  {continued  in  office.)  Attorney  General. 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  W.  Taylor,  New  York,  19ih  Congress,    1827. 

Andrew  Stephenson,  Virginia,  20ih     do.  1328. 


Andrew  Jackson, 
John  C.  Calhoun, 
Martin  Van  Buren, 

Martin  Van  Buren, 
Edward  IJvingston, 
Louis  Mcl^ne, 
John  Forsyth, 
Samuel  D.  Ingham, 
Louis  Mcl^ne, 
William  J.  Duane,. 
Ro^er  lE^Taney, 
Levi  W^rodbury, 
John  n.  Eaton, 
Lewis  CassL 
John  Brancfi, 
Levi  Woodbury, 
Mahlon  Dickerson, 
William  T.  Barry, 
Amos  Kendall, 
John  McP.  Berrien, 
Roger  B.  Taney, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler, 


Sbvbntb  Asmtnistration  ;— 1829  to  1837 ;— 8  years. 


Tenne&sce, 
South  Carolina, 
New  York, 

New  Y'ork, 

I^uisiana. 

Delaware, 

Georgia, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Peimsylvania, 

Maryland, 

New  Hampshire, 

Tennessee, 

Ohio. 

North  Carolina, 

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey, 

Kentucky, 

Kentucky, 

Georgia, 

Mamand. 

New  York, 


President. 
Vice  PresidenU. 


March  4,  1829 
do.  1829 

1333 
Appointed. 
March  6,  1829 

1831 

1833 

1835^ 
March  6, 1829' 

1831 

1833 

1833 

1834 
March  9, 1829 

1831 
March  9,1829 

1831 

18ai 
March  9, 1829;  Post  Masters  Ge- 

1835  S  noraU 

March  9,  1829  i 

1831  >  Attorneys  General. 

1834  S 


SeccmriasofStata, 


Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury. 

Secretaries  of  War. 

Secretaries  of  the 
Navy. 


Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Andrew  Stevenson,  Virginia,  2l8t  Congress, 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Virginia,  22d       do. 

John  Bell,  Pennsylvania, 

Eighth  Administratiow  ;— 1837  to  1841  —4  yeare. 


1829. 
1831. 
1835. 


Htrtin  Van  Buren, 
Richard  M.  Johnson, 

John  Forsyth, 
I^vi  Woodbury, 
Joel  R.  1  oinsett, 
Mahlon  Dickerson, 
Jam<w  K.  Paulding, 
Amos  Kendall, 
John  M.  Nilcs, 
Benjamin  P  Butler, 
Felix  Grun.ly, 
Henry  D.  Gilpin, 


James  K.  Polk, 
Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 


New  York,  1837    President. 

Kentucky,  1837    Vice  President 

Appointed. 
GeofRia,  (continued  in  office.)  Serretary  of  State. 

New  Hampshire,  (continued  in  office.)    Sec'y  of  Treasury. 
South  Carolina,  1837  i 

Now  Jersey,  (continued  in  office.)         >  Secretaries  of  Wax 
New  York,  1838  > 

Kentucky,  (continued  in  office.)  )  Post  Masters  Ce- 

Connecticut,  1840  s  iieral. 

New  York,  (continued  in  office.)  ) 

Pennsylvania,  >  Attorneys  General 

Pennsylvania,  1839 ) 


Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Tennessee, 
Virginia, 


1837. 
1839. 
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ADMINISTRATIONS  (United  Statisb)  cotUiwued. 

Ninth  AsmNiSTBATioH ;— 1841  to  1815;- 
William  IT.  Harrisoiif  Ohio, 

Died  one  moaih  after  inauguralicm,  and 


I  yean. 
1841 


Preddcut. 


John  Tyler, 

Samnel  L.  Southard, 
Willie  P.  Mangum, 


Virginia, 

New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina, 


loii  S  ^ice  President, 
1841  J^  •    ^- 


Daniel  Webster, 
Abel  P.  Upshur, 
Thomas  Ewing, 
Walter  Forward, 
John  C.  Spencer, 
John  Bell, 
John  C.  Spencer, 
George  E.  Badger, 
Abel  P.  Upshur, 
DaWd  Henshaw, 
Francis  Gransrer, 
Charles  A.  Wickliffb, 
John  J.  Crittenden, 
Hugh  S.  Legare, 
John  Nelson, 


John  White, 
John  W.  Jones, 


Massachuaotts, 

Virginia,  1841 

Ohio,  1841 

Pennsylrania,  1841 

New  York,  1841 

Tennessee,  1841 

New  York,  1&41 

North  Carolina,  1841 1 

Virginia,  1841  } 

Massachusetts,  1841] 

New  York,  1841  ) 

Kentucky,  1841  \ 

Kentucky,  184  H 

South  Carolina  1841  } 

Maryland,  1841 J 

Speakcra  of  the  House  of  JUepretenttUivea. 

Kentucky, 

Virginia, 


'°**  }  became  acting  Pre* 
184  W  Acting  V.  Pres.and 
1841  \        Piea.  Senata 
Appointed. 


^^^  i  Secretaries  of  Stata. 


Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury. 

Secretaries  of  War. 

Secretaries  of  the 
Navy. 

Post  Masters  Gefr 
eral. 

Attorneys  General 


1841 
1843 


James  K.  Polk. 
Georg^.  Dallas, 


Tenth  Admikistration  ;~1846  to  1849;- 
Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, 


years. 
184r> 
1845 
Appointed. 
1845 
1845 


James  Buchanan,  Pennsylvania, 

Robert  J.  Walker,  Mississippi, 

William  L.  Marry,  New  York, 

George  Bancroft,  Massachusetts, 

John  Y.  Mason,  Vii^inia, 

Cave  Johnson,  Tennessee, 

John  Y.  Mason,  Virginia^ 

Isaac  Tourey,  Connecticut, 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
John  W.  Davis,  Indiana, 


President. 
Vice  President. 

Secretary  or  State. 
Secretary  ofTreaa. 


Robert  C.  Winihrop, 


Massachusetts, 


1845    Secretary  of  War. 
'1S45  ?  Secreianes  of  the 
1847  \      9  Navy. 
1845    Post  Master  Gen. 

1847  s  ^**®™®y'  GeneraL 

184.1 
1847. 


E1.BVBNTB  ADMiNisTUATioif  ;~1849  to  1663  ;-A  yeara 

Zachary  Taylor,  Louisiana,  1849  President. 

Millard  Fillmore,  New  York,  1849  Vice  President 

Appointed. 

1849  Secretary  of  Slate. 

1849  Soc'y  or  Treasury. 

1849  Sec'y  of  the  Navy. 


John  M.  Clayton, 
William  E  Meredith, 
William  R  Presion, 
George  W,  Crawford, 
Thomas  Ewing, 
JacDb  Collairer, 
Reverdy  Johnson, 

Ilowell  Cobb, 


Louisiana, 
New  York, 

Delaware, 

Pennsij^lvania, 

Virginia, 

Georgia, 

Ohio, 

Vermont. 

Maryland, 

r  of  the  House 
Georgia, 


1819    Secretary  of  War. 
1849    Sec'y  of  Imerior." 
1819    Post  Master  Gen. 
1849    Attorney  GeneraL 
of  Representatives. 

1849. 


ADMINISTRATIONS  op  ENGLAND,  and  op  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.  The  following  were  the  prime  ministers,  or  flivor- 
ites,  or  chiefs  of  administrations,  in  the  respective  reigns,  viz. : — 

I  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Cranmcr         .  1321 
Lord  Audley,  chancellor;  archbishop 
Cranmer         ....  153! 


KINO  HBKRT  VIIL 

Dishop  Fisher  and  Earl  of  Surrey 
Cardinal  Thomas  Wolsey 


'  A  new  department,  created  by  act  of  Congress,  1849. 
Note,  The  dates  of  the  appointments  of  the  principal  executive  officera,  in  the  several  adminiS' 
tntions,  above  exhibited,  are  the  times  when  the  several  nominations,  made  by  the  Presidents, 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  stated  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Executive  Proceedings  of  the  SsDats 
of  the  United  Statee."      Am.  Alutanac,  Ac 
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Aim?  .OTd  Cron.wcll  (carl  of  Eawx)     .  1534 
Duice  of  Norfolk,  carl  of  Surrey,  and 

bishop  GanliDer         .  .  .  1540 

Lord  Wrioihesley,  earl  of  Hertford     .1544 

KING   EDWARD  VI. 

The  earl  of  Hertford,  coniinwd 

John;  duke  of  Northumberland  .  1562 

«,UEEN  HART. 

Biahop  Gardiner  .  .  1563 

<IUESK  ELIZABETH. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  .  .  1566 

Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  lord 
Burleieh;  chief  minister  during  aN 
most  the  whole  of  ihis  long  reign 
Earl  of  I^iceater,  a  favorite     .  .  1564 

Earl  of  Essex      ....  1538 
Lord  Burkhurst  .  .  .  1601 

KINO  JAMBS.   I. 

Lord  Burkhurst  (earl  of  Dorset) 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and  North- 
ampton. ....  1608 

Sir  K,  Carr,  created  viscount  Roches- 
ter, a^'eneards  carl  of  Somerset     .  1612 

Sir  George  Villicrs,  created  earl,  mar- 
ouesfl,  and  duke  of  Buckingham     .  1615 

KIKO    CHARLES    I. 

Duke  of  Buckingham  continued 

Earl  of  Portland,  archbishop  Laud      .  1G28 

ArchbtFhop  Laud,  earl  oi  Strafford, 

lord  Coitingion  .  .  .  1640 

Earl  of  Essex     ....  IMO 
Lord  I  is.  Falkland,  lord  Digby  .  1641 

[The  civil  war  commenced,  and  all 

went  into  confusion.] 

KINO  CHARLES   II. 

Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon       .  .1660 

Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale  1667 
Lord  Ashley.  Lord  Arlington,  Sir  T. 

Clifford,  afterwards  lorcl  Clifford    .  1667 
Lord  Arlington,  lord  Ashley,  created 
carl  Shaftesbury,  and  Sir  Thomas 
O?bome  ....  1673 

Sir  Thomas  Osborne  .  1674 

Earl  of  Essex,  duke  of  Ormond,  earl 
qftervpards  marquess  of  Halifax,  sir 
William  Temple  .  .  1677 

Duke  of  York,  and  his  friends  .  168!^ 

KINO  JAMES  II. 

Earls  of  Sunderland  ^nd  Tyrconnel, 
sir  George  a/tertcards  lord  JeflVics  1685 

Lord  Jeffnea,  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  lord 
Bellasis,  lord  Arundel,  carl  of  Mid- 
dieion,  viact.  Preston  .  .  1G87 

KINO  WILLIAM   III.    AND  dUEEN   MARY  II. 

Sir  John,.q/irert0ards  lord  Somers,  lord 
Godolphin,  earl  of  Danby,  after- 
teords  duke  of  Leeds,  dec.    .  .  1688 

The  earl  of  Sunderland,  dec.     .  .  1695 

Charles  Montagu,  afterwards  carl  of 
Halifax,  earl  of  Pembroke,  viscount 
Lonsdale,  earl  of  Oxford,  dec.  .  1697 

fttTEiN  ANNB. 

Lord  Godolphin,  R.  Ilarley,  esq.,  lord 
Pembroke,  duke  of  Buckingham 

7* 


Duke  of  Marlborough,  &c.       .  .  I7l<t' 

Lord  Godolphin,  lord  Cowper,  dukus 

of  Marlborough  and  Newcastle       .  170'/ 

R.  Harley,  aflerttards  earl  of  Oxford  171" 

Earl  of  Rochester,  lord  Dartmouth, 

and  Henry  St.  John,  esq.  afterwards    ' 

viscl.  Bolmgbroke ;  lord  Harcourt  .  17ll 

Charles,  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Ac.     .  171* 

KINO  OBOROB  I. 

Lord  Cowper.  duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
marquess  or  Whanon,  earl  of  Or- 
ford,  duke  of  Marlborough,  visct. 
Town«hond,  &c.         .  .  .  171* 

Robert  Wal  pole,  esq.     .  .  .  171£ 

James,  afterwards  earl  Stanhope       .  171i 
Charles,  earl  of  Sunderland,  Ac.       .  171fc 
Robert  Walpole,  esq.  afterwards  sir 
Robert  and  earl  of  Or  ford    .  .  17?1 

KINO  OEOROB  II. 

Lord  Carteret,  lord  Wilmingu.i,  lord 
Bath,  Mr.  Sandys,  &c.  .  .  1741^ 

Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  lord  Carteret,  earl 
of  Harnngton,  duke  of  Newcastle    .  1745S 

Mr.  Pelham.  earl  of  Chesterfield,  duke 
of  Bedford,  &c.  .  .  .  174t5 

Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  Thomas  Rob- 
inson, Henry  Fox,  &c..  lord  Anson     1754 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
earl  Temple,  Hon.  H,  U-  Leggc       .  1756 

[Dismissed  m  April,  1757.  Restored  in 
June,  same  year.] 

William  Piit,  Mr.  Legs:e,  earl  Temple, 
duke  of  Newcastle,  dec.        .  .  1757 

KINO  GBOROE   IIL 

Earl  of  Bute,  carl  of  Egremont,  duke 
of  Bedford       .  .  .1701 

Earl  of  Bute,  hon.  George  Grenville. 
sir  Francis  Dashwood,  dec.   .  '.  1762 

Right  hon.  George  Grenville,  earl  of 
Halifax,  earl  of  Sandwich,  duke  of 
Bedford,  dec 1763 

Marquess  of  Rockingham,  duke  of 
Grafton,  earl  of  SheTbume,dtc.  July  1765 

Duke  of  Grafton,  hon.  Chas.  Towns- 
hend,  earl  of  <  Chatham.  &r.       Aug.  1760 

Duke  of  Grafton,  right  hon.  Frederick, 
lord  North,  die.  .     Dec.  1767 

Lord  North,  lord  Halifax,  Ac. .  .  1770 

Lord  Nonh,  lonl  Dartmouth,  lord  Slor- 
mont,  lonl  Hillsborough,  lord  St. 
Germain,  Ac. .  .  .  17"/J 

Manjuess  of  Rockingham,righi  hon'ble 
Charles  James  Fox,  Ac.      Mar.  30.  1782 

Eari  of  Shelbume,  William  Pin,  lonl 
Grantham,  Ac.  .  Julv  10,  1782 

Duke  of  Portland,  lord  North,  Mr.  Vox, 
Ac.  (The  Coalition  Ministry.  See 
'^Coalition."-)  .  April  5,  1733 

Rt.  hon.  William  Pitt,  lord  Gower, 
lords  Sidney,  Carmarthen,  and  Thiir- 
low,  right  hon.  W.  W.  Grenville, 
Henry  Dundas,  lord  Mulgrave,  duke 
of  Richmond,  Ac.       .  Dec.  27^  l7Sc 

Mr.  Piit,  lord  Camden,  marq.  of  Staf- 
fonl,  lord  Hawke?burv,  Ac.  .  .  178» 

Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Grenville, 'duke  of  Leeds, 
lonl  Camden.  Ac.       .  .  179«' 

Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Grenville,  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, lonl  l/oughborough,  Ac         .  179SJ 
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Mr.  Put.  iuke  of  Portland,  lord  Gren- 
ville,  Mr.  DumloA,  dec.  .  .  1796 

Mr.  Pill,  earl  of  VVcaimorlonil,  earl 
of  Cha;liain,  lortl  (Jrfnville,  A:c.      .  1798 

Ri?hi  hoii.  Henry  AiJ>linzu>n.  duke  of 
Ponlaiul,  lord  Hawke3bury,loi\mo- 
ban.  lord  KIdon,  &c.  .  Mar.  17,  1801 

Mr.  Pill,  lonl  .Melville,  rt,  hon.  George 
Cajiiiliiz,  lord  llarrowby,  lord  West- 
morlarul,  duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  &c.  May  12,  1801 

I>ord  Grenville,  lord  llennr  Peiiy,  earl 
8|icnccr,  rt.  hon,  William  \Vind- 
ham,  .Mr.  Fox,  lord  Krskine,  n.  hon. 
Charles  Grey,  lord  Sidmouih,  Sec. 
(See  "i4«//.c  Talfms.")        Feb.  5.  1806 

Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Canning,  lord 
Ifawkerburv,  earl  Camden,  ri^ht 
hon.  Si)en>'.e'r  Perceval.  &c.  Mar  25.  1807 

Duke  of  P«)rtland,  earl  tiaihnrst,  lord 
vicount  Castlercagh,  lord  Granville 
Gower,  &c 1808 

Mr.  Perceval,  earl  of  Livcnwol,  mar- 
quess Welleslcv,  viscount  Palmcr»- 
too,  Mr.  Ryder,'  Ac.    .  .     Oct.  1809 

BSOBNCY  or  OB0R08,  PRINCB  OP  WALBS. 

Mr.  Perceval,  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 

dec.  continued. 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  Earl  Bathurst,  visct. 

Sidrauuih,  viscouni  Cartlereaah,  Mr. 

Kvder,earl  of  Harrowby,  righi  hon. 

Nich.  Vaiwiiiari,  &c.  June  8,  1812 

KINO  OEOROB  IV. 

Earl  of  Liverpool,  vi«couni  Sidmouth, 
Mr,  Vansiiian,  d:r.  continued. 

Rt.  hon.  Georee  Cjniiiii?.  lonl  viscount 
Goilerich,  li»rd  Lyndhurst,  Mr,  Siur- 
gi'H  Houme,  A:r.  .         April  10,  1827 

Viscouni  (i'odcrich,  duke  of  Portland, 
riirlii  hon,  William  Huskivon,  Mr. 
Ilerries,  dec.    .  August  11,  1827 

Duke  of  Wellington,  right  hon.  Robert 
Peel,  earl  of  Dudley,  viscouni  Mel- 
Tille,  earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Goul- 
bum,  Mr.  Henies,  Mr.  Grant,  dec. 

January  25,  18i28 

Duke  of  WellmKtoQ,  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
8ir  George  Murray,  lord  Lowiber,  sir 


Henry  Rardinge,  Ac..  (Mr.  Huski*- 

ion.vi'c  Palmerston.  Mr.  Gram,  earl    

of  Dudley,  dec.  retiring)       May  30,  1899 

KINO  WILLIAM   IV. 

Duke  of  Wellington  and  hit  cabincf, 
cunttnued. 

Earl  Gn*y,  viscounts  Althorpe,  Mel- 
bo  unie,  Goderich,  and  Palmer^itm, 
man|uess  of  I^ajisdowne,  lord  Hol- 
land, lord  Auckland,  sir  Jame»  Gra- 
ham, dec.  Nov.  22,  1 530 

[Earl  Grev  reMzns  May  9,  but  resumes 
office  May  IS,  1832] 

Viscouni  Melbourne,  viscount  Alihorp, 
lord  John  Ru.<»iel,  vjscis.  Palniention 
and  Duncannon,  sir  J.  C.  flobhouHe, 
lord  Howick.  Mr.  S.  Rice,  Mr.  Pou- 
Icu  Thom»)ii,  dec.      .  July  14,  1831 

Viscouni  MelboumtN  adminisi ration 
••'  .:lC.  ::ie  duke  of  Wclliuaton 
...nea  the  helm  of  stale  provisionally, 
waiiin?  the  return  of  sir  Roben  Peel 
from  h'aly  Nov.  M.  1834 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  duke  of  Weliii.ffion, 
lord  Lyndhurst,  carl  of  Abenlecn, 
loi-d  Ellcnborough,  lord  R»»sslyn, 
lord  Whamclilfe,  nr  George  M  urray, 
Mr.  A.  Oaring,  Mr.  Ilerries.  Mr. 
Goulbum,  dec.  .  Dec.  15,  1831 

Viscouni  Melbuume  and  his  colleagues 
return  to  office  .        April  18,  1833 

<ICEB1I  VICTORIA. 

Viiict.  Melbourne  and  the  same  cabi- 
net, continued. 

Viscouni  Melbourne  re5igns       May  7,  1839 

Sir  Robert  Peel  receives  the  queen's 
commands  lo  form  a  new  atlmmis- 
tration.  May  8. 

This  rommand  is  withdrawn,  and  lord 
Melbourne  and  his  friends  are  rein- 
staicd    .  May  10.  1839 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  duke  of  Wellington, 
carl  of  Abenlecn,  earl  of  Had>!ing. 
ton,  earl  of  Ripon,  lord  Stanley.  Mr. 
Goulbum,  &c.  Aug.  7,  1841 

Lord  John   RuseelPa   administration 

July  6,  1S16 


ADMIRAL.  The  first  so  called  in  England  was  Richard  de  Lucy,  appointed 
by  Henry  IIL  1223.  Alfred.  Athelstan,  Edgar,  Harold,  and  other  kinsra  had 
been  pi-eviously  the  commanders  of  their  own  fleets.  The  first  was  appointed 
in  France,  in  1284.  The  rank  of  admiral  of  the  English  seas  was  one  of 
great  distinction,  and  was  first  given  to  William  de  Ley  bourne  by  Edward  I. 
in  1297. — Siielman;  Rymcr. 

ADMIRAL  LORD  HIGH,  op  ENGLAND.  The  first  officer  of  this  rank  wat 
created  by  Richard  II.  in  December  1385  ;  there  had  b^'en  previously  high 
admirals  of  dislricis — the  north,  west,  and  south.    See  Navy. 

ADMIRALTY,  Court  op,  erected  by  Edward  III.  in  1-357.  This  is  a  civil  court 
for  the  trial  of  causes  relating  to  maritime  affairs. 

ADRIANOPLE  Battle  op,  which  got  Constantine  the  empire,  was  fought  July 
8,  A.D.  323.  Adrianople  was  taken  by  the  Ottomans  from  the  Greeks  in  1360; 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  empire  till  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1453.  Mahomet  II.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
sultana,  and  the  one  who  took  Con8tantino)»le.  was  bom  here  In  1480.— 
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Priestley.    Adrianople  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  Aug.  20, 1829 ;  but  was 
restored  to  the  sultan  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Sept.  14,  same  year.  Sec  Turkey. 

ADRIATIC.  The  ceremony  of  tho  doge  of  Venice  wedding  the  Adriatic  Sea 
was  instituted  in  a.d.  1178.  Annually,  upon  Ascension-day,  the  doge  married 
the  AdrialicuM  Mare,  by  dropping  a  rin^  into  it  from  his  buccntaur,  or  state 
barge,  and  was  attended  on  these  occasions  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  state, 
and  foreign  ambassadors,  in  gondolas.  This  ceremony  was  intermitted,  for 
the  first  time  for  centuries,  in  1797. 

ADULTERY,  ancient  laws  against  it.    Punished  by  the  law  of  Moses  with 

♦  the  death  of  both  the  guilty  man  and  woman. — Leviticus  xx.  10.  This  law 
was  repealed,  first,  because  the  crime  had  become  common ;  and  secondly, 
because  God's  name  should  not  be  liable  to  be  too  often  erased  by  the  ordeal 
of  the  waters  of  bitterness.  Leo,  of  Modena,  says  that  the  husband  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  his  wife  for  ever,  whether  he  willed  it  or  not. — Calmet.  Lycurgus 
punished  the  offender  as  he  did  a  parricide,  and  the  Locrians  and  Spartans 
tore  out  the  offenders'  eyes.  The  Romans  had  no  formal  law  against  adultery ; 
the  emperor  Augustus  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  positive  law  to  punish  it, 
and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  it  executed  in  the  persons  of  his  own  chil- 
dren.— Lenglet.  Socrates  relates  that  women  who  were  guilty  of  adultery 
were  punbhcd  by  the  horrible  sentence  of  public  constupratlon.  In  England 
the  legal  redress  against  the  male  offender  has  been  refined  into  a  civil 
action  for  a  money  compensation. — Liord  Mansfield. 

ADULTERY,  English  Laws  against  it.  The  early  Saxons  burnt  the  adulteress, 
and  erected  a  gibbet  over  her  ashes,  whereon  they  hanged  the  adulterer. — 
Pardon.  King  Edmund  punished  the  crime  as  homicide.  It  was  punished 
by  cutting  off  the  hair,  stripping  the  female  offender  naked,  and  whipping 
her  through  the  streets,  if  tho  husband  so  demanded  it  to  be  done,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  a.d.  457  to  828, — SUrwe, 
The  ears  and  nose  were  cut  off  under  Canute,  1031 .  Ordained  to  be  punished 
capitally,  together  with  incest,  under  Cromwell,  May  14,  1650;  but  there  is 
no  record  of  this  law  taking  effect.  In  New  England  a  law  was  ordained 
whereby  adultery  was  made  capital  to  both  parties,  even  though  the  man 
were  unmarried,  and  several  suffered  under  it,  1662. — Hardie.  At  ])re8cnt 
this  offence  is  more  favorably  viewed ;  to  divorce  and  strip  the  adulteress 
of  her  dower,  is  all  her  punishment  among  us ;  but  in  Romish  countries  they 
usually  shut  up  the  adulteress  in  a  nunnery. — Ashe. 

ADVENT.  In  the  calendar  it  signifies,  properly,  the  approach  of  the  feast  of 
the  Nativity;  it  includes  four  Sundays,  the  first  of  which  is  always  the  nearest 
Sunday  to  Saint  Andrew  (the  30th  November),  before  or  after.  Advent  was 
instituted  by  the  council  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century. 

ADVENTURERS,  MERCHANT,  a  celebrated  and  enterjjnsing  company  of 
merchants,  was  originally  formed  for  the  discovery  of  territories,  extension 
of  commerce  and  promotion  of  trade,  by  John  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1296. 
This  ancient  company  was  afterwards  translated  into  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.,  and  queen  Elizabeth  formed  it  into  an  English  corporation 
in  1564. — Andersen. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  in  NEWSPAPERS.  In  England,  as  now  published  they 
•  were  not  general  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  A  penalty  ' 
of  50^.  was  infiicted  on  persons  advertising  a  reward  with  "  No  questions  to 
be  asked"  for  the  return  of  things  stolen,  and  on  the  printer,  25  Geo.  11. 1764. 
— Statutes.  The  advertisement  duty  was  formerly  charffed  according  to  tho 
number  of  lines ;  it  was  afterwards  fixed,  in  England  at  Ss.  Qd.,  and  in  Ireland 
at  24.  6</.  each  advertisement.  The  duty  was  further  reduced,  in  England 
to  Is.  64.,  and  in  Ireland  to  Is.  each,  by  statute  8  and  4  WiU.  IV.  1883. 
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iEDILES,  mafi^iBirates  of  Rome,  first  created  492  b.c.  There  were  three  degrees 
of  these  officers,  and  the  functions  of  the  principal  were  similar  to  our  justices 
of  the  peace.  The  plebeian  sediles  presided  over  the  more  minute  a]9kirs  of 
the  state,  ^ood  order,  and  the  reparation  of  the  streets.  They  procured  all 
the  provisions  of  the  city,  and  executed  the  decrees  of  the  people. —  Varro. 

ENIGMA.  The  origin  of  the  senigma  is  doubttVil :  Gale  thinks  that  the  Jews 
borrowed  their  lenigmatical  forms  of  speech  fVom  the  Eeyptians.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Druids  was  altogether  {enigmatical.  In  Nero's  time  the 
Romans  were  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  method  of  concealing 
truth  under  obscure  lan^age.  The  following  epitaph  on  Fair  Rosamond  is 
an  elegant  specimen  of  the  senigma : — 

IIlc  jacet  in  tombft,  Roaa  mundi,  non  Rosa  munda ; 
Non  redolet,  Md  olet,  quas  redolere  soleu 

^OLIAN  HARP.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  ascribed  to  Kircher  1658; 
but  Richardson  proves  it  to  have  been  known  at  an  earlier  period  than  his 
timo. — Dissertalion  on  the  Customs  of  the  East.  There  is  a  Rabbinical  story 
of  the  aerial  harmony  of  the  harp  of  David,  which,  when  hung  up  at  night, 
was  played  upon  by  the  north  wind. — Baruch. 

AERONAUTICS.  To  lord  Bacon,  the  prophet  of  art,  as  Walpolc  calls  him,  has 
been  attributed  the  first  sug|:e8tion  of  the  true  theory  of  balloons.  The 
ancient  speculations  about  artificial  wings,  whereby  a  man  might  fly  as  well 
as  a  bird,  refuted  by  Borelli,  1670.  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish  ascertained  that 
hydrygen  air  is  at  least  twelve  times  lighter  than  common  air,  1777.  The 
true  doctrine  of  aeronautics  announced  in  France  by  the  two  brothers  Mont- 
golfier,  1782.— See  Balloon. 

fiSOP'S  FABLES.  Written  by  the  celebrated  fiibulist,  the  supposed  inventor 
of  this  species  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  about  565  b.c.  .£sop*8 
Fables  are,  no  doubt,  a  compilation  of  all  the  fables  and  apologues  of  wits 
both  before  and  after  his  own  time,  ooiyointly  with  his  own. — Plutarch. 

JEHOIAK.  This  country  was  named  after  .£tolus  of  Elis,  who,  having  acci- 
dentally killed  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Areps.  left  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  settled  here.  Tlie  inhabitants  were  very  Kttle  known  to  the  rest  of 
Greece,  till  after  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  when  they  assumed  a  con- 
sequence in  the  country  as  the  opposers  and  rivals  of  the  Achseans,  to  whom 
they  made  themselves  formidable  as  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  as  its  enemies. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Fulvius. 


The  iEtolianji  begin  to  ravage  the  Pelo- 
ponneBua  .     b.o.  2B2 

They  dispute  the  panafe  of  the  Mace- 
donians at  Therraop^ln         .  .  223 

Acamania  ceded  to  Philip  aa  the  price 
of  peace  ....  218 

Battle  of  Lamia;  the  ^toliana,  com- 
manded by  PyrrhuB,  are  defeated  by 
Philip  of  Ma redon  .214 

With  the  amistance  of  allies,  they  seize 
Oreum,  Opus,  Tribon,  and  Dryne    .  212 

They  put  to  the  sword  the  people  of 


Therma,  Xenia,  Cyphara,  and  other 
cities,  and  destroy  with  fire  all  the 
country  ihey  invade  b.c.  'JXA 

They  next  invite  the  kin^  of  Macedon, 
Syria  and  Sparta,  to  coalesce  with 
them  against  the  Romans  .  1% 

They  seize  Calchis,  Sparia,  and  Deme- 

tnaii  in  Thessaly  .194 

Their  defeat  near  Thermopyl» .  .199 

They  lose  Lamia  and  Amphisaa  .  192 

Maoe  a  province  of  Rome  .  146 


AFFINITY,  Degrees  op.  Marriage  within  certain  de^es  of  kindred  was 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  almost  all  nations,  and  m  almost  every  a^. 
Several  degrees  were  prohibited  in  scriptural  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Leviti- 
cus^ chap,  xviii.  In  England,  a  table  restricting  marriaj^c  within  certain 
near  degrees  was  set  forth  by  authority,  a.d.  1563.  Prohibited  marriages 
were  adjudged  to  be  incestuous  and  unlawful  by  the  ninety-ninth  Canon,  in 
1603.  AH  marriages  celebrated  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  kindred  are 
declared  to  be  absolutely  void  by  statute  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  1836. 
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AFFIRMATION  op  the  QUAKERS.  This  was  first  legally  accepted  as  an  oath 
in  England  a.d.  1696.  The  affirmation  was  altered  in  1702,  and  again  altered 
and  modified  December  1721. 

AFGHANISTAN.  Insurrection  of  the  Afghans  against  the  British  power  in 
India,  January  5,  1842. — See  India. 

AFRICA,  called  Li^ija  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  the  greatest  peninsula  of  the  universe,  first  peopled  by  Ham.  It 
was  conquered  by  Belisarins  in  a.d.  553  et  seq.  In  the  seventh  century,  about 
637,  ilie  Mahometan  Arabs  subdued  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  their  descend- 
ants, under  the  name  of  Moors,  constitute  a  great  port  of  the  present  popu- 
lation. See  the  several  countries  of  Africa  through  the  volume.  Among 
the  late  distinguished  travellers  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  may  be  men- 
tioned Bruce,  who  commenced  his  travels  in  1768;  Mungo  Park,  who  made 
his  first  voyage  to  Africa,  May  22, 1795 ;  and  his  second  voyage.  January  JO, 
1804,  but  from  which  he  never  returned.  See  Park.  Richard  lender  died 
of  shot-wounds  (which  he  had  received  wheu  ascending  the  river  Nunn)  at 
Fernando  Po,  Jan.  31.  1834.  The  African  expedition,  for  which  parliament 
TOted  61,000i.,  consisting  of  the  Albert,  Wdberforct^  and  Soudan  steam-ships, 
sailed  in  the  summer  of  1841.  The  vessels  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
Niger,  Aug.  20;  but  when  they  reached  Iddah,  fever  broke  out  among  the 
crews,  and  they  were  successively  obliged  to  return,  the  Albert  having 
ascended  the  river  to  Egga,  320  miles  firom  the  sea,  Sept.  28.  The  expedi- 
tion was,  in  the  end,  wholly  relinquished  owing  to  disease,  heat,  and  hard- 
ships, Oct.  17. 

AFRICAN  COMPANY,  a  society  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa.  An  associ- 
ation in  Exeter,  which  was  formed  in  1588,  gave  rise  to  this  company.  A 
charter  was  granted  to  a  joint  stock  company  in  1618 :  a  third  company  was 
created  in  1631 ;  a  fourth  corporation  in  1662 ;  and  another  formed  by  let- 
ters patent  in  1672,  and  remodelled  in  1695.  The  rights  vested  in  the  pre- 
sent company*  23  Geo.  n.  1749.    See  Slave  Trade. 

AGE :  GrOLDEN  Age,  Middle  Age,  dc^c.  Among  the  ancient  poets,  an  age  wap 
the  space  of  thirty  years,  in  which  sense  age  amounts  to  much  the  suiiie  as 
^neration.  The  interval  since  the  firat  formation  of  man  has  been  divided 
into  four  ages,  distinguished  as  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  ;  but 
a  late  author,  reflecting  on  the  barbarism  of  the  first  a^es,  will  have  the 
order  assigned  by  the  poets  inverted— the  first,  being  a  time  of  iffnorance, 
would  be  more  properly  denominated  an  iron,  rather  than  a  golden  age. 
Various  divisions  of  the  duration  of  the  world  have  been  made  by  historians  : 
by  some  the  space  of  time  commencing  from  Constantine,  and  ending  with 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  called 
the  middle  age ;  the  middle  is  also  styled  the  barbarous  age.  The  ages  of 
the  world  may  be  reduced  to  three  grand  epochs,  viz.,  the  age  of  the  law  of 
nature,  from  Adam  to  Moses ;  the  age  of  the  Jewish  law,  from  Moses  to 
Christ ;  and  the  age  of  grace,  from  Christ  to  the  present  year. 

AGINCOURT,  Battle  op,  between  the  French  and  English  armies,  gained  by 
Henry  V.  Of  the  French,  there  were  10,000  killed,  and  14,000  were  taken 
pris4mers,  the  English  losing  only  100  men.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  7000  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
and  men  more  numerous  than  the  British  themselves.  Among  the  slain 
were  the  dukes  of  Alen9on,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  one 
marshal,  thirteen  earls,  ninety-two  barons,  and  1500  knights,  Oct.  25,  1416. 
— (idd  smith. 

AGRA.  Fortress  of,  termed  the  key  of  Hindostan.  surrendered,  in  the  war 
with  the  Mahrattas,  to  the  British  forces,  Oct.  17,  1803.    Tliis  was  once  the 
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most  splendid  of  all  the  Indian  cities,  and  now  exhibits  the  mast  magniffcent 
ruins.  In  the  17th  ccntnry  the  great  mogul  frequently  resided  here ;  his 
palaces,  and  those  of  the  Omrahs,  were  very  numerous ;  Agra  then  con- 
tained above  60  caravansaries,  800  baths,  and  700  mosques.  See  Mau- 
soleums. 

A.GRARIAN  LAW,  Agraria  Lex.  This  was  an  equal  division  among  the  Ro- 
man people  of  all  tJbe  lands  which  they  acquired  by  conquest,  limiting  the 
acres  which  each  person  should  enjoy,  first  proposed  by  Sp.  Cassius,  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  citizens,  486  b.c.  It  was  enacted  under  the  tribune  libe- 
rius  Gracchus,  132  b.c.  ;  but  this  law  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome  under  Julius  Ciesar. — Livy ;  Vossius. 

M»RICULTURE.  The  science  of  agriculture  may  be  traced  to  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Deluge.  In  China  and  the  eastern  countries  it  was, 
perhaps,  coeval  with  their  early  plantation  and  government.  Of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  ancients  little  is  known.  The  Athenians  pretended  that  it 
was  among  them  the  art  of  sowing  corn  began ;  and  the  Cretans,  Sicilians, 
and  Egyptians  lay  claim,  the  last  with  most  probability,  to  the  honor. 
Brought  mto  England  by  the  Romans,  as  a  science,  about  a.d.  27. 

VGYNNIANS.    This  sect  arose  about  a.d.  694,  and  alleged  that  God  forbade 

^the  eatine:  of  flesh,  assuming  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  be  the  authority 

upon  whrdi  the  doctrine  was  founded.     A  revival  of  this  ancient  sect  now 

flourishes  at  Manchester  and  other  towns  in  England,  and  has  been  public 

there  since  1814. 

ilR.  Anaximenes  of  Miletus  declared  air  to  be  a  self-existent  deity,  and  the 
first  cause  of  every  thing  created,  530  b.c.  The  pressure  of  air  was  discov- 
ered by  Torricelli,  a.d.  1645.  It  was  found  to  vary  with  the  height  by  Pas- 
cal, in  1647.  Halley,  Newton,  and  others,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
illustrated  the  agency  and  influences  of  this  great  power  b}'  various  experi- 
ments, and  numerous  inventions  have  followed  from  them ;  among  others, 
the  air-gun  by  Guter  of  Nurcmburg  in  165C ;  the  air-pump,  invented  by 
Otho  Guericke  at  Magdeburg  in  1650,  and  improved  by  the  illustrious  Boyle 
in  1657 ;  and  the  air-pipe,  invented  by  Mr.  Sutton,  a  brewer  of  London, 
about  1756.    See  Balbon. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  Peace  of.  The  first  treaty  of  peace  signed  here  wa^ 
between  France  and  Spain,  when  France  yielded  Franche-Comt^,  but 
retained  her  conquests  in  the  Netherlands,  May  2,  1668.  The  second,  or 
celebrated  treaty,  was  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Hungary, 
Spain,  and  Genoa.  By  this  memorable  peace  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  of  Nimeguen  in  1678  and  1679,  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
of  Baden  in  1714,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  1717,  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  in 
1718,  and  of  Vienna  in  1738,  were  renewed  and  confirmed.    Signed  on  the 

?art  of  England  by  John  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  Oct. 
,  1748.  A  congress  of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
assisted  by  ministers  from  England  and  France,  was  held  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
oelle,  and'  a  conventicm  signed,  October  9.  1818.  The  sum  then  due  from 
France  to  the  allies  was  settled  at  265,000,000  francs. 

ALABAMA.  One  of  the  United  States ;  most  of  its  territory  was  included  in 
the  original  patent  of  Georgia  It  was  made  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  ter- 
ritory in  1817  ;  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1820.  Population  ir 
1810  was  less  than  10  000;  in  1816  29  6a3;  in  1820,  127,901;  in  1830, 
808.997 ;  in  1810,  590  756,  including  253,532  slaves.  Exports  of  the  State  in 
1840  amounted  to  S12  854  694 ;  imports,  to  S574,651 

ALBA.  Founded  by  Ascanius,  1152  b.c.  and  called  Longa,  because  the  citj 
extended  along  the  hill  Alhanvs.    This  kingdom  lasted  4iB7  years,  and  wa' 
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fciverned  by  a  race  of  kings,  the  dcBcendants  of-fineas.  When  Amulins 
cthroned  his  brother,  he  condemned  Ilia,  the  daughter  of  Numitor,  to  a 
life  of  celibacy,  by  obliging  her  to  take  the  vows  and  office  of  a  vestal, 
thereby  to  assure  his  safety  in  the  usurpation.  His  object  was,  however, 
fViistrated;  violence  was  offered  to  Ilia,  and  she  became  the  mother  of 
twins,  for  which  Amulius  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive,  and  her  offspring  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  770  B.C.  But  the  little  bark  in  which  the  infants 
were  sent  adrift  stopped  near  Mount  Aventinc,  and  was  brought  ashore  by 
Faostulus,  the  king^s  chief  shepherd,  who  reared  the  children  as  his  own,  and 
called  tbem  Romulus  and  Remus.  His  wife,  Acca-Laurentia,  was  surnamcd 
Ijupa;  whence  arose  the  fable  that  Romulus  and  his  brother  were  suckled 
by  a  she-wolf.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  Romulus  avenged  the  wrongs  of 
Dia  and  Numitor,  754  b.c,  and  the  next  year  founded  Rome. — Varro. 

4LBAN'S,  ST.  The  name  of  this  town  was  anciently  Verulam ;  it  was  once 
the  capital  of  Britain,  and  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  was 
the  residence  of  British  princes.  It  takes  its  present  name  from  St.  Alban, 
who  was  bom  here,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  for  Christianity  in  Britain.  He  is  hence  commonly  styled 
the  proto-martyr  of  this  country,  and  was  decapitated  during  the  perse- 
cution raised  by  Diocletian,  June  23,  a.d.  286.  A  stately  mona8tcry  was 
erected  here  to  his  memory  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia.  in  793.  St.  Alban 's 
was  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.  1552. 

ALBAN'S.  ST.,  Battles  op.  The  first,  betw^een  the  liouscs  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, in  which  Richard  duke  of  York  obtained  a  victory  over  Henry  VI., 
of  whose  army  6000  were  slain,  while  that  of  the  duke  of  York  suffered 
no  material  loss,  fought  May  22,  1455.  The  second,  between  the  Yorkists 
under  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Lancastrians,  commanded  by  queen 
Marearet  of  Aiyou,  who  conquered :  in  this  battle  2500  of  the  defeated  army 
perished;  fought  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  February  2, 14C1. 

ALBANY,  city,  capital  of  the  State  of  New- York,  founded  by  the  Dutch  in 
1623,  and  by  them  named  Beaverwyck ;  capitulated  to  the  English  in  1664, 
and  then  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  its  proprietor.  Incorporated  in  1686.  Population  in  1810,  9,356; 
in  laSO,  24  238;  in  1840,  33.721. 

ALBIGENSES.  This  sect  had  its  origin  about  a.d.  1160.  at  Albigeois,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  at  Toulouse;  they  opposed  the  disciples  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  professed  a  hatred  of  all  the  corruptions  of  that  religion.  Simon 
de  Montfort  commanded  against  them,  and  at  Bezi^res  he  and  the  pope's 
legate  put  friends  and  foes  to  the  sword.  At  Minerba,  he  burnt  160  of  the 
Albigenses  alive ;  and  at  La  Vaur,  he  hanged  the  governor,  and  beheaded 
the  chief  people,  drowning  the  governor's  wife,  and  murdering  other 
women.  Tney  next  defeated  the  count  of  Toulouse,  with  the  loss  of  17,000 
men.    Simon  de  Montfort  afterwards  came  to  England.    See  Waldenses. 

ALBION.  The  island  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  first  so  called  by 
Julius  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  chalky  cliffs  upon  its  coast,  on  his  invasion 
of  the  country,  54  b.c.  The  Romans  conquered  it,  and  held  possession  about 
400  years.  On  their  quitting  it,  it  was  successively  invaded  by  the  Scots, 
Picts,  and  Saxons,  who  drove  the  original  inhabitants  from  the  plain  coun- 
try, to  seek  refuge  in  the  steeps  and  wilds  of  Cornwall  and  Wales ;  the 
Danes  and  Normans  also  settled  at  various  times  in  England :  and  fVom  a 
mixture  of  these  nations  the  present  race  of  Englishmen  is  derived.  See 
Britain. — New  Albion,  district  of  California,  was  taken  possession  of  by  sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  so  named  by  him,  in  1578 ;  explored  by  Vancouver  in 
1792. 

A.LBUERA,  Battle  op,  between  the  French,  commanded  by  marshal  Soult, 
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and  the  British  and  An^lo-Spanish  army,  commanded  by  marshal,  now  lord 
Bercsford,  May  16,  1811.  After  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engagement, 
the  allies  obtained  the  victory,  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  Peninsular  war.  The  French  loss  exceeded  9000  men 
previously  to  their  retreat. 
ALCHEMY".  This  was  a  pretended  branch  of  chemistry,  which  effected  th« 
transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  an  alkahest,  or  universal  menstruum,  a 
universal  ferment,  and  other  things  equally  ridiculous.  If  regard  may  b« 
had  to  legend  and  tradition,  alchemy  must  be  as  old  as  the  Flood :  yet 
few  philosophers,  poets,  or  physicians,  from  Homer  till  400  years  after 
Christ,  mention  any  such  thing.  Pliny  says  the  emperor  Caligula  was  the 
first  who  prepared  natural  arsenic,  in  order  to  make  gold  of  it,  but  left  it 
off  because  the  charge  exceeded  the  profit.  Others  say  the  Egyptians  had 
this  mystery ;  which  if  true,  how  could  it  have  been  lost  1  The  Arabians 
are  said  to  have  invented  this  mysterous  art,  wherein  they  were  followed  by 
Ramond  Lullius,  Paracelsus,  and  others,  who  never  found  any  thing  els6 
but  ashes  in  their  ftirnaces.  Another  author  on  the  subject  is  Zosimus, 
about  A.  D.  410. — Fai.  Bid.  Gras.  A  license  for  practising  alchemy  with  all 
kinds  of  metals  and  minerals  granted  to  one  Richard  Carter,  1476. — Rtjmer's 
Peed.  Doctor  Price,  of  Guildford,  published  an  account  of  his  experiments 
in  this  way,  and  pretended  to  succes-s:  he  brought  his  specimens  of  gold  to 
the  king,  affirming  that  they  wen*  made  by  means  of  a  red  and  white  pow- 
der; but  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  required,  upon  pain 
of  expulsion,  to  repeat  his  experiments  before  Messrs.  Kirwan  and  Woulfe ; 
but  after  some  equivocation,  he  took  poison  and  died,  August  1783. 

ALCORAN.  The  book  which  contains  the  revelation  and  credenda  of  Mahomet : 
it  is  confessedly  the  standard  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  as  the  Mahometans 
believe,  inimitable  by  any  human  pen ;  hence  they  assume  its  divine  origin. 
It  is  the  common  opinion  of  writers,  that  Mahomet  was  assisted  by  Batiras. 
a  Jacobin,  Scrgius,  a  Ne.storian  monk,  and  by  a  learned  Jew,  in  composing 
this  book,  most  of  whose  principles  are  the  same  with  those  of  Arius,  Nes- 
torius,  Sabellius,  and  other  heresiarchs.  The  Mahometans  say,  that  God 
sent  it  to  their  prophet  by  the  Angel  Gabriel :  it  was  written  about  a.  d.  610. 
— See  Karan,  Makormitism^  Mrrra,  &e. 

ALDERMEN.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ealdorman,  a  senior,  and 
among  the  Saxons  the  rank  was  conferred  upon  elderly  and  sage,  as  well  as 
distinguished  persons  on  account  of  the  experience  their  age  had  given 
them.  At  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  aldermen  were  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces or  districts,  and  are  so  mentioned  up  to  a.  d.  882.  After  the  Danes 
were  .settled  in  England,  the  title  was  changed  to  that  of  earl,  and  the  Nor- 
mans introduced  that  of  c(»i7it,  which  though  different  in  its  original  signifi- 
cation, yet  meant  the  same  thing.  Henry  III.  may  be  said  to  have  given 
its  basis  to  this  city  distinction.  In  modern  British  polity,  and  also  in  the 
United  States,  an  alderman  is  a  magistrate  next  in  dignity  to  the  mayor. 

ALE  AND  WINE.  They  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Bacchus ;  the  for- 
mer where  the  soil,  owing  to  its  quality,  would  not  grow  grapes.— -TVwite'j 
Pantheon-.  Ale  was  known  as  a  beverage  at  least  404  b.  c.  Herodotus  as- 
cribes the  first  di.scovery  of  the  art  of  brewing  barley-wine  to  Isis,  the  wife 
of  Asyris.  The  Romans  and  Germans  very  early  learned  the  process  of  pre- 
paring a  liquor  from  com  by  means  of  fermentation,  from  the  Egyptians. — 
Tacitus.  Alehouses  are  made  mention  of  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  Wes- 
sex.  Booths  were  set  up  in  England  a.d.  728,  when  laws  were  passed  for 
their  regulation.  Alehouses  were  licensed  1621 ;  and  excise  duty  on  ale 
and  beer  was  imposed  on  a  system  nearly  similar  to  the  present,  18  Charles 
U.,  1660.    See  Beer,  Winr. 
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ALEMANNI,  or  All  Men,  {i.e.  men  of  all  nations,)  a  body  of  Suevi,  defeated 
bj'  Caracalla,  a.  d.  214.  On  one  occasion  300.000  of  this  warlike  people  are 
said  to  have  been  vanquished,  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  by  Gallicnus,  at  the 
head  of  10,000  Romans.  Their  battles  were  numerous  with  the  Romans  and 
Gauls.    They  ultimately  submitted  to  the  Franks. — Gibbon. 

ALEXANDER,  Era  op,  dated  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Novem- 
ber 12,  323  B.  c.  In  the  computation  of  this  era,  the  period  of  the  creation 
was  considered  to  be  6602  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and,  in  cunsc- 
quence,  the  year  1  a.  d.  was  equal  to  6503.  This  computation  continued  to 
the  year  284  A.  D.,  which  was  called  5786.  In  the  next  year  (285  a.d.), 
which  should  have  been  6787,  ten  years  were  discarded,  and  the  date  be- 
came 6777.  This  is  still  used  in  the  Abyssinian  era,  which  see.  The  date  is 
reduced  to  the  Christian  era  by  subtracting  5502  until  the  year  6786,  and 
ailer  that  time  by  subtracting  6492. 

ALEXANDRIA,  in  Egypt,  the  walls  whereof  were  six  miles  in  circuit,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  332  b.  c.  ;  taken  by  Caesar,  47  b.  c,  and  the  library  of 
the  Ptolemies,  containing  400,000  valuable  works  in  MS.,  burnt.  Conquered 
by  the  Saracens,  whin  the  second  library,  consisting  of  700,000  volumes  was 
totally  destroyed  by  the  victors,  who  heated  the  water  for  their  baths  for 
six  months  by  burning  books  instead  of  wood,  by  command  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  a.  d.  642.  This  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade,  all  the  treasures 
of  the  East  being  deposited  here  before  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Taken  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  when  a  mas- 
sacre ensued,  July  6,  1798;  and  from  them  by  the  British  in  the  memorable 
battle  mentioned  in  next  article,  in  1801.  Alexandria  was  again  taken  by 
the  British,  under  GJeneral  Frazer,  March  21,  1807  ;  but  was  evacuated  by 
them,  Sept.  23,  same  year.    For  late  events,  see  Syria  and  Turkey, 

ALEXANDRIA,  Battle  op,  between  the  French,  under  Menou,  who  made  the  at- 
tack, and  the  British  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  amounting;  to  about 
15  000  men,  which  had  but  recently  debarked,  fought  March  21, 1801.  The 
British  were  victorious,  but  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  mortally  wounded. 

ALEXANDRINE  VERSE.    Verse  of  twelve  feet,  or  syllables,  first  written  by 
Alexander  of  Paris,  and  since  called,  after  him.  Alexandrines,  about  a.  d. 
1164. — Nouv.  Did,    Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  has  the  following  well- 
known  couplet,  in  which  an  Alexandrine  is  happily  exemplified : — 
**  A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
Tha'  like  a  wound-ed  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  a-long." 

ALGEBRA.  Where  algebra  was  first  used,  and  by  whom,  is  not  precisely 
known.  Diophantus  first  wrote  upon  it,  probably  about  a.  d.  170 ;  he  is  said 
to  be  the  inventor.  Brought  into  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  about  900 ;  and 
into  Italy  by  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  in  1202.  The  first  writer  who  used  algebra- 
ical signs  was  Stifelius  of  Nuremberg,  in  1544.  The  introduction  of  sym- 
bols for  quantities  was  by  Francis  Vieta,  in  1590,  when  algebra  came  into 
general  use. — Moreri.  The  binomial  theorem  of  Newton,  the  basis  of  tho 
doctrine  of  fluxions,  and  the  new  analysis,  1068. 

ALGIERS.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Nuraidia,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
44  B.  c.  It  afterwards  became  independent,  till,  dreading  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  nation  invited  Barbarossa,  the  pirate,  to  assist  it,  and  h« 
seized  the  government,  a.  d.  1516;  but  it  afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Tur- 
key.—  Priestley.  The  Algerines  for  ages  braved  the  resentment  of  the  most 
powerful  states  in  Christendom,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  lost  a  fine  fleet 
and  army  in  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  in  1541.  Algier.s  wa» 
reduced  by  Admiral  Blake,  in  1653,  and  terrified  into  pacific  measures 
with  England ;  but  it  repulsed  the  vigorous  attacks  of  other  European  pow- 
cr»,  particularly  those  of  France,  in  1688,  and  1761 ;  and  of  Spain,  in  1775 
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1783,  and  1784.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  British  fleet,  under  lord  Exmonth, 
Aug.  27,  1816,  when  a  new  treaty  followed,  and  Christian  slavery  was  abol- 
ished. Algiers  surrendered  to  a  Fivnch  armament,  under  Bourmont  and 
Duperr^,  attor  some  severe  confliot.s,  July  6, 1830,  when  the  dey  was  deposed, 
ami  the  barbarian  government  wholly  overthro>vn.  The  French  ministry 
announced  their  intention  to  retain  Algiers,  permanently.  May  2l>,  1834. 
Marshal  Clausel  defeated  the  Arabs  in  two  engagements  (in  one  of  which 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  wounded),  and  entered  Mascara,  Dec,  8,  18o6. 
General  Damremont  attacked  Constantina  {which  see)^  Oct.  13,  1837;"  since 
when  various  other  engagements  between  the  French  and  the  natives,  have 
taken  place.  Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  to  General  Lamoriciere,  Dec.  22, 
1847.    Sec  Mitrocco. 

ALT,  Skct  of.  Founded  by  a  famous  Mahometan  chief,  the  son-in-law  of  Ma- 
homet, (having  married  his  daughter  Fatiraa,)  about  a.  d.  632.  AM  waa 
called  by  the  Prophet,  "  the  Lion  of  God,  always  victorious ;"  and  the  Persians 
follow  the  interi)retation  of  the  Koran  according  to  AH,  while  other  Maho- 
metans adhere  to  that  of  Abuboker  and  Omar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  first  four  successors  of  Mahomet — Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and 
Ali,  whom  he  had  employed  as  his  chief  agents  in  establishing  his  religion, 
and  extirpating  unbelievers,  and  whom  on  that  account  he  styled  the  ''cut- 
ting sword «»  of  God,"  all  died  violent  deaths ;  and  that  this  bloody  impos- 
tor s  fami.y  was  wholly  extirpated  within  thirty  years  after  his  own  decease. 
Ali  was  assassinated  in  660. 

ALIENS.  In  England  aliens  were  grievously  coerced  up  to  a.  d.  1377.  When 
they  were  to  be  tried  criminally,  the  juries  were  to  bo  half  foreigners,  if 
they  so  desired,  1430.  They  were  restrained  from  exercising  any  trade  or 
handicraft  by  retail,  1483. 

ALL  SAINTS.  The  festival  instituted,  a.d.  625.  All  Saints,  or  All  Hallows, 
in  the  Protestant  church,  is  a  day  of  general  commemoration  of  all  those  saints 
and  martyrs  in  honor  of  whom,  individually,  no  particular  day  is  assigned. 
The  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Greek  church  have  saints  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  reformers  of  the  English  church  provided  offices  only  for  very 
remarkable  commemorations,  and  struck  out  of  their  calendar  altogether  a 
great  number  of  anniversaries,  leaving  only  those  which  at  their  time  were 
connected  with  popular  feeling  or  tradition. 

ALLEGORY.  Of  very  ancient  composition.  The  Bible  abounds  in  the  finest 
instances,  of  which  Blair  gives  Psalm  Ixxx.  ver.  8, 16,  as  a  specimen.  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene  is  an  allegory  throughout;  Addison,  in  his  SpectatoTy 
abounds  in  allegories ;  and  the  P'dsrims  Progress  of  Bunyan,  1663,  is  per- 
ffect  in  its  way.  Milton,  among  other  English  poets,  is  rich  in  allegory. 
ALLIANCES,  Treaties  op,  between  the  high  European  Powers :  See  Coalitwn, 
Treaties,  &c. 

Alliance  of  Leipsic    .  .     April  9, 1631  i  Alliance  of  Versa illea  .       May  1, 1766 

Alliance  of  Vieiina  .  May  27, 1657  ;  Germanic  Alliance         .  July  23, 1785 


Alliance,  the  Triple  ,  .     Jan.  2S,  166.S 

Alliance  of  Warsaw  March  31,  16«3 

Alliance,  the  Crand  .  .     May  12,  IG® 

AllianciJ,  the  Hague  Jan.  4.  1717 

Allancc,  the  Quadruple  Aug.  2, 171R 

Alliance  of  Vienna  March  16, 1731 


Alliance  of  Paris       .  .     Ma v  16,  179.? 

Alliance  of  Petersburg  .  •        April  R,  18rJ5 

Austrian  Aliianro     .  March  M.  >8I2 

Alliance  of  Sweden  .        March  24   i>12 

Alliance  of  Topliiz    .  Sept.  0.  1.-13 

Alliance,  the  Holy  .          Sept.  26,  ISK' 


ALMANACS,  The  Egyptians  computed  time  by  instruments.  Log  calen- 
dars were  anciently  in  use.  Al-mon-aght,  is  of  Saxon  origin.  In  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  and  universities  are  curious  specimens  of  early  almanacs. 
Michael  Nostrotlamus,  the  celebrated  astrologer,  wrote  an  almanac  in  the 
•tyle  of  Merlin,  IbG^.—Dufresnotf.    The  most  noted  early  almanacs  were : 
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ALMANACS,  continued. 

Jol-n  Somer's  Calendar,  written  In  Ox- 

lonl     • 1380 

Onn  in  lidinbeth  palace,  written  in  .  UtK) 
Finn  primed  one,  publiahed  at  Buda  .  1472 
„  ...  -.fJI^,,      .    •  .      . 


Fji  -t  priule^l  in  England,  by  Richanl 

Pyn^on  ....  1497 

TybauU's  Prognostications.  .     .  Iu33 

Lilly's  Ephemehs    .  .  .     .  *644 


Poor  Robin's  Almanrx 

.iG6a 

Lady'g  Diary 

.     .  1705 

Moore'a  Aiinanac 

.  1713 

Season  on  the  Seasons 

.     .  1735 

(JeiHlemau's  Diary 

.  1741 

Nautu'ul  Almanac    . 

.     .  1767 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  (Franklin's, 
Philadelphia)    ....    1733 


Of  Moore's,  at  one  period,  upwards  of  500,000  copies  were  annually  sold. 
The  Stationers'  company  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing,  until 
1700,  in  virtue  of  letters  patent  from  James  I.,  granting  the  privilege  to  this 
company,  and  the  two  universities.  The  stamp  duty  on  almanacs  was 
abolLshed  in  England,  1834. 

AI-METDA,  Battle  op,  between  the  British  and  Anglo-Spanish  army,  com- 
manded by  lord  Wellington,  and  the  French  army  under  Masscna,  who  was 
df^feated  with  considerable  loss,  August  5, 1811.  Wellington  comjielled  Mas- 
sena  to  evacuate  Portueal,  and  to  retreat  rai)i(ily  before  him  j  but  the  route 
of  the  French  was  tracked  by  the  most  horrid  desolation. 

ALPHABET.  Athotes,  son  of  Menes,  was  the  author  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
wrote  thus  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  2122  b.  c. — Blair,  But  Josephus 
affirms  that  he  had  seen  inscriptions  by  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam ;  though 
this  is  doubted,  and  deemed  a  mistake,  or  fabulous.  The  first  lettei  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  alphabet  was  akph,  called  by  the  Greeks  otrpha^  and 
abbreviated  by  the  modern^  to  A.  The  Hebrew  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
ft-oni  the  Phoenician.  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Cadmea,  1493  b.  c,  brought 
the  Phoenician  letters  (fifteen  in  number)  into  Greece  j  they  were  the  lol- 
lowing: — 

A,  B,  r,  A,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  O,  n,  P,  2,  T,  T. 
These  letters  were  originally  either  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  or  Assyrian  char- 
acters, and  changed  gradually  in  form  till  they  became  the  ground  of  the 
Roman  letters,  now  used  all  over  Europe.  Palamedes  of  Argos  invented 
the  double  characters,  e,  X,  4,  H,  about  1224  b.  c.  ;  and  Simonides  adtled  Z, 
▼,  H.  n,  about  489  b.  c. — AriituMian  Marbi/;s.  When  the  E  was  introduced 
is  not  precisely  known.  The  Greek  alphabet  consisted  of  sixteen  letters 
till  390  b.  c,  when  the  Ionic,  of  24  characters,  was  introduced.  The  small 
letters  are  of  late  invention,  for  the  convenience  of  writing.  The  alphabets 
of  the  different  nations  contain  the  following  number  of  letters : — 

Eng]i!>h    . 
French 
Italian 
Spanisli 

ALPHONSINE  TABLES  •  Celebrated  astronomical  tables,  composed  by  com- 
mand, and  under  the  direction  of,  Alphonsus  X.  of  Castile,  surnamed  the 
Wise.  This  learned  prince  is  .''aid  to  have  expended  upwards  of  400.000 
crowns  in  completing  the  work,  whose  value  was  enhanced  by  a  preface, 
written  by  his  own  hand :  he  commenced  his  reign  in  1252. 

ALTARS,  were  first  raised  to  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  by  Cecrops,  who  also  insti- 
tuted and  regulated  marriages,  1556  b.  c.  Ho  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were  held  in  adoration  in  Egypt. — Hero- 
dotus. Christian  altars  in  churches  were  instituted  by  pope  Sixtus  I.  in  1-36 ; 
and  they  were  first  consecrated  by  pope  Sylvester.  The  first  Christian  altar 
in  Britain  was  in  634. — Stotee.  Tlie  Church  of  England,  and  all  the  reformed 
churches,  discontinue  the  name,  and  have  abolished  the  doctrine  that  sup- 
ported their  use. 

ALCJM,  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  at  Rocha,  in  Syria,  about  a.  d.  1300; 
it  was  fbnnd  in  Tuscany,  in  1460;  was  brought  to  perfection  in  England,  in 


.26 

German    . 

.26 

Greelc       . 

.  2i 

Turkish  . 

.    33 

.23 

Sclavonic 

.27 

Hebrew 

.      .  2^ 

Saawrit 

.    SO 

.20 

Russian    . 

.41 

Arabic      . 

.28 

and 

.27 

Latin  . 

.22 

Persian 

.      .32 

Chinese       . 

.  214 
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1608 :  was  discovered  in  Ireland,  in  1757 ;  and  in  Anglesey,  in  1790.  Alum 
is  a  salt  used  as  a  mordant  in  tanning ;  it  i»  used  also  to  harden  tallow,  and 
to  whiten  bread.  It  may  be  made  of  pure  clay  exposed  to  vapors  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  sulphate  of  potash  added  to  the  ley ;  but  it  is  usually  obtained 
by  means  of  ore  called  alum  slate. 

AMAZONIA,  discovered  by  Francisco  Orellana,  in  1580.  Coming;  from  Peru, 
Orellana  sailed  down  the  river  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic,  and  observing  com- 
panies of  women  in  arms  on  its  banks,  he  called  the  country  Amazonia,  and 
^ave  the  name  of  Amazon  to  the  river,  w^hich  had  previously  been  called 
Maranon. 

AMAZONS.  Their  origin  is  fabulous.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Scythians  inhabiting  Cappadocia,  where  their  husbands  having 
made  incursions,  were  all  slain,  being  surprised  in  ambuscades  by  their 
enemies.  Their  widows,  reflecting  on  the  alarms  or  sorrows  they  under- 
went on  account  of  the  fate  of  their  husbands,  resolved  to  form  a  female 
state,  and  having  firmly  established  themselves,  they  decreed  that  matri- 
mony was  a  shameful  servitude ;  but,  to  perpetuate  their  race,  Jiey,  at  stated 
times,  admitted  the  embraces  of  their  male  neighbors. — Qumlus  Curtiuc 
They  were  conquered  by  Theseus,  about  1231  b.  c.  The  Amazons  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  wars ;  and  that  they  rai^ht  throw  the  javelin  with  more 
force,  their  right  breasts  were  burned  oft,  whence  their  name  from  the 
Greek,  Tion  and  mamma.  Their  queen,  Thalestris,  visited  Alexander  the 
Great,  while  he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Asia,  and  cohabited  with 
him,  in  the  hope  of  having  issue  by  so  illustrious  a  warrior;  three  hundred 
females  were  in  her  train. — Herodotus. 

AMBASSADORS,  accredited  agents  and  representatives  from  one  court  to 
another,  are  referred  to  early  a^s,  and  to  almost  all  nations.  In  most  coun- 
tries they  have  great  and  peculiar  privileges ;  and  in  England,  among  others, 
they  and  their  servants  are  secured  against  arrest.  The  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador in  England  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  in  1653 ;  and  the  Russian,  by  a 
lace-merchant,  in  1709,  when  a  law,  the  statute  of  8  Anne,  passed  for  their 
protection.  Two  men  were  convicted  of  arresting  the  servant  of  an  ambas- 
sador. They  were  sentenced  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, with  a  label  on  their  breasts,  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  then  one  of  them 
to  be  imprisoned  three  months  and  the  other  hned,  May  12,  1780. — Phillips, 

AMBER.  Of  great  repute  in  the  world  from  the  earliest  time;  esteemed  as  a 
medickne  before  the  Christian  era :  Theophrastus  wrote  upon  it,  300  b.  c. 
Upwards  of  160  tons  of  amber  have  been  found  in  one  year  on  the  sands  of 
the  shore  near  Pillau. — Phillips.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  still  prevails 
among  naturalists  and  chemists  respecting  the  origin  of  amber,  some  refer- 
ring it  te  the  vegetable,  others  to  the  mineral,  and  some  to  the  animal  king- 
dom ;  its  natural  history  and  its  chemical  analysis  affording  something  m 
favor  of  each  opinion, 

AMEN.  This  word  is  as  old  as  the  Hebrew  itself  In  that  language  it  means 
true,  faithful,  certain.  Employed  in  devotions,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  it  im- 
plies, so  be  it;  at  the  tennination  of  a  creed,  so  it  is.  It  has  been  generally 
used,  both  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  at  the  conclusion  of  prayer. 

AMENDE  HoNORABLR,  originated  in  France  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  first 
an  infamous  punishment  inflicted  on  traitors  and  sacrilegious  persons :  the 
offender  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  hangman ;  his  shirt  was  stripped 
off  a  rope  put  about  his  neck,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand;  he  was  then  led  into 
court,  and  was  obliged  to  pray  pardon  of  Gotl,  the  king,  and  the  country.  Death 
or  banishment  sometimes  followed.  Amende  honorable  is  now  a  term  used  for 
making  recantation  in  open  court,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  injured  party. 
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AMERICA:  See  United  States.  Discovered  by  Christopher  Colombo,  a  Geno- 
ese, better  known  as  Christopher  Columbns,  a.d.  1492,  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, on  which  day  he  caine  in  sight  of  St.  Salvador.  See  Bahama  Islands. 
Tliis  great  navigator  found  the  continent  of  America  in  1497,  and  the  east- 
em  coasts  were  found  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  ( Americus  Vespucius)  in  1498 ; 
and  from  this  latter  discoverer  the  whole  of  America  is  named. 


Newfoundland,  the  firsi  British  colony 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  discover- 
ed by  Cabot,  and  by  htm  called 
Prima  Visln 1497 

Virginia,'  the  first  English  Beiijemcni 
on  the  main  land  .  .  1607 


New  England,  the  second,  by  the  Ply- 
mouth company         .  .  .  1G21 
New  York,  settled  by  the  Dutch    .     .  1614 
(.For  other  occurrences,  see  TabuUtr 
Views— United  States.     See  also 
separate  states,  Maine,  dec. 


A^tERIC  A,  SOUTH.  The  Spaniards,  as  being  the  first  discoverers  of  tliis  vast 
portion  of  the  Western  World,  had  the  largest  and  richest  share  of  it.  When 
they  landed  in  Peru,  a.  d.  1530,  they  found  it  governed  by  sovereigns  called 
Incas.  who  were  revered  by  their  subjects  as  divinities,  but  the^  were  soon 
subdued  by  their  invaders  under  the  command  of  Francis  Pizarro.  The 
cruelties  practised  by  the  new  adventurers  wherever  they  appeared,  will  be 
a  reproach  to  Spain  for  ever.*  Spanish  America  has  successfully  asserted 
its  freedom  within  the  present  century.  It  first  declared  its  independence 
in  1810;  and  the  provinces  assembled,  and  proclaimed  tin*  sovereignty  of  the 
people  in  July,  1814;  since  when,  although  the  wars  of  rival  and  contending 
chiefs  have  been  atflicting  the  country,  it  has  released  itself  from  the  yoke 
of  Spain  for  ever.  Its  independence  was  recognized  first  by  the  United 
States,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  H.  Clay  ;  by  England,  in  1823.  ct  seq.  ; 
and  by  France,  Sept.  30,  1830.     See  Brazil,  Colombia,  Lima,  Peru,  &c. 

AMERICAN  LrrERATURE.  The  American  Almanac  for  1840  gives  a  list  of 
776  names  of  American  authors  who  had  died  previous  to  that  year.  This 
did  not  include  authors  of  mere  pamphlets,  which  would  have  swelled  the 
number  three-fold;  but  the  "authorship  "  of  many  in  the  list  was  of  very 
moderate  amount  or  value.  Of  the  776  names,  there  were  writers  on  Theo- 
logy, Sermons,  &c.,  259;  Poetry,  67;  History  and  Biography,  80;  Politics 
and  Law.  77.  [In  these  numbers,  writers  on  two  or  more  of  the  subjects  are 
repeated.] 

<i\3IETHYSTS.  When  this  «tone  was  first  prized  is  not  known ;  it  was  the  ninth 
in  place  upon  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priests,  and  the  name 
Ifsachar  was  engraved  u^on  it.  It  is  of  a  rich  violet  color,  and  according 
to  Plutarch,  takes  its  name  from  its  color,  resembling  wine  mixed  with  water. 
One  worth  200  rix  dollars  having  been  rendered  colorless,  equalled  a  dia- 
mond in  lustre  valued  at  18,000  gold  crowns. — De  Boot  Hist.  Gcmmarum, 
Amethysts  were  discovered  at  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  in  1756. — Burns. 

AMIENS.  Peace  or,  between  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France  and  Spain ;  the 
preliminary  articles,  fifteen  in  number,  were  signed  by  lord  Hawkesbury  and 
M.  Otto,  on  the  part  of  England  and  France,  Oct.  1, 1801 ;  and  the  definitive 
treaty  was  subscribed  on  March  27,  1802,  by  the  marquis  Cornwall  is  for 
England.  Joseph  Bonaparte  for  France,  Azara  for  Spain,  and  Scliinnnelpen- 
ninck  for  Holland. 

AMMONITES.  Descended  from  Ammon,  the  son  of  Lot ;  they  invaded  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  made  the  Israelites  tributaries,  but  they  were  defeated 


•  \An  Casas,  in  describirg  the  barbarity  of  the  Spania  rds  while  pursuini^  tliflr  /ronquosts,  records 
many  instances  of  it  ihat  fill  the  mind  with  horror.  In  .Jamaica,  he  says,  they  hanged  die  unre- 
n^iog  natives  by  thirtefn  at  a  time,  in  honor  of  (he  thirteen  apostle.^!  and  he  han  bolipji!  them 
ihrow  the  Indian  mfanis  to  their  dogs  for  food !  "I  have  heard  them,"  says  I.as  Casas,  "borrow 
rhe  limb  of  a  human  beinz  lo  feed  their  dogs,  and  have  seen  them  the  next  day  return  a  quarter  of 
WHhcr  victim  to  the  lender!" 
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by  Jephthah,  1188  b.  c.  They  again  Invaded  Canaan  in  the  re!^  of  Saul, 
with  an  intention  to  put  out  the  right  eye  of  all  those  they  subdued,  but 
Saul  overthrew  them,  1093  b.  c.  They  were  afterwards  many  limes  vah- 
quishod;  and  Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rabboath  tlieir  capital,  and  destroyed 
all  the  walls,  198  b.  c. — Joscphus. 

AMNESTY.  The  word  as  well  as  the  practice  was  introduced  into  Greece  by 
Thrasybulus,  the  Athenian  general  and  patriot,  who  commenced  the  expul- 
sion of  the  thirty  tyrants  with  the  assistance  of  only  thirty  of  his  friends: 
having  succeeded,  the  only  reward  he  would  accept  was  a  crown  made  with 
two  branches  of  olive.    iOO  B.  c. — Huvi/:'s  Essays. 

AMPHICTYONIC  COUNCIL :  Established  at  Thermopylaj  by  Amphictyon,  for 
the  management  of  all  affairs  relative  to  Greece.  This  celebrated  council, 
which  was  composed  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  some  cities 
of  Greece,  consisted  of  twelve  delegates,  1498  b.  c.  Other  cities  in  process 
of  time  sent  also  some  of  their  citizens  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
and  in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  they  were  increased  to  the  number  of  thirty. 
— Stiidas. 

AMPHITHEATRES.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Curio:  the  latter  was  the  celebrated  orator,  who  called  the  former  in 
ftill  senate  "  Ommum  miUierum  virum,  et  omnium  virorum  midiercm."  In  the 
Roman  amphitheatres,  which  were  vast  round  and  oval  buildings,  the  people 
assembled  to  s(?c  the  combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild  beasts,  and  other  exhi- 
bitions; they  were  generally  built  of  wood,  but  Statilius  Taurus  made  one 
of  stone,  under  Augustus  CaB.sar.  The  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  was  built 
A.  D.  79;  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  regular  fortress  in  1312.  The  amphi- 
theatre of  Verona  was  next  in  size,  and  then  that  of  Nismes. 

AMSTERDAM.  This  noble  city  was  the  castle  of  Amstel  in  a.  d.  1100 ;  and  its 
building,  a.s  a  city  wa<«  commenced  about  1203.  Its  famous  exchange  was 
built  in  1634;  and  the  stadthouse,  one  of  the  noblest  palaces  in  the  world, 
in  1618 ;  this  latter  cost  three  millions  of  guilders,  a  prodigious  sum  at  that 
tiral^  It  is  built  upon  13  659  piles,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structure  is, 
for  its  size,  both  in  external  and  internal  grandeur,  perhaps  without  a  parallel 
in  Europe.  Amsterdam  surrendered  to  flie  king  of  Prussia,  when  that  prince 
invaded  Holland  in  favor  of  the  stadtholder,  in  1787.  The  French  were 
admitted  without  resistance.  Jan.  18,  1795.  The  ancient  government  was 
restored  in  November,  1813.     See  Holland. 

>MULETS,  OR  CHARMS.  All  nations  have  been  fond  of  amulets.  The 
Egyptians  had  a  great  variety ;  so  had  the  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Persians. 
Among  the  Greeks,  they  were  much  nsed  in  exciting  or  conquering  the 
)>assion  of  love.  Tiiey  were  also  in  estimation  among  tbe  Romans. — Plinv. 
Grid.  Among  the  Christians  of  early  ages  amulets  were  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  true  cro.ss  about  a.  d.  328.  '  They  have  been  sanctioned  by  religion 
and  astrology,  and  even  in  modern  times  by  medical  and  other  sciences — 
witness  the  anodyne  necklace  «&c.  The  pope  and  Catholic  clergy  make  and 
sell  amulet<i  and  charms  even  to  this  day. — Ashe. 

ANA  BAPTISTS.  This  sect  arose  about  a.  d.  1525.  and  was  known  in  England 
before  1519.  John  of  Leyden,  Muncer,  Storck,  and  other  German  enthusi- 
asts, about  the  time  of  the  reformation,  spread  its  doctrines.  The  analuip- 
tists  of  Munster  (who  are.  of  course,  properly  distinguished  from  the  existing 
mild  sect  of  this  name  in  England)  tauo^lit  that  inftint  baptism  was  a  contriv- 
ance of  the  devil  that  there  is  no  original  sin  that  men  have  a  free  will  ic 
spiritual  things,  and  other  doctrines  still  more  wild  and  absurd.  Mmistei 
Uiey  called  Mount  Zion,  and  one  Mathias  a  baker,  was  declared  to  be  the 
king  of  Zion.    Their  enthusiasm  led  them  to  the  maddest  practices,  and 
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they,  at  length,  rose  in  arms  under  pretence  of  gospel  liberty.  Mnnster  was 
taken  about  fifteen  months  afterwaivds,  and  they  were  all  put  to  death.  The 
*  anabaptists  of  England  ditFer  from  other  Protestants  in  little  more  than  the 
not  baptizing  children,  as  appears  by  a  confession  of  faith,  published  by  the 
representatives  of  above  one  hundred  of  their  congregations,  in  1689. 

ANACIIEONTIC  VERSE.  Commonly  of  the  jovial  or  Bacchanalian  strain, 
named  after  Anacreon,  of  Tcos,  the  Greek  lyric  poet,  about  610  b.  g.  The 
odes  of  Anacreon  are  much  prized ;  their  author  lived  in  a  constant  round 
of  di  unkenness  and  debauchery,  and  was  choked  by  a  grape  stone  in  his 
eightj-tifth  year. — Stanley's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

ANAGRAM,  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  name  or  sentence ;  as  from  Mary, 
the  name  of  the  Virgin,  is  made  army.  On  the  question  put  by  Pilate  to  our 
Saviour.  "  Quid  est  Veritas  ?"  we  have  this  admirable  anagram,  "  Est  vir  qui 
adest."  The  French  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  art  as  now  practised,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  about  the  year  15G0. — HbtuiuU. 

ANATHEMAS.  The  word  had  four  significations  among  the  Jews :  the  ana- 
thema, or  curse,  was  the  devoting  some  person  or  thing  to  destruction.  We 
have  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  the  city  of  Jericho  (sec  Joshua  vi.  17). 
Anathemas  were  used  by  the  primitive  churches,  a.  d.  887.  !>uch  ecclesias- 
tical den'inciations  caused  great  terror  in  England  up  to  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign. — Rapin.  Tlio  church  anathema,  or  curse,  with  excommunica- 
tion, and  other  severities  of  the  Romish  religion,  are  still  practised  in  Catholic 
countries  to  this  day. — Ashe. 

ANATOMY.  The  structure  of  the  human  body  was  made  part  of  the  philoso- 
phical investigations  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  and  it  became  a  branch  of 
medical  art  under  Hippocrates,  about  420  b.  c.  But  Erasistratus  and  Hero- 
philus  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  fathers  of  anatomy:  they  were  the  first 
to  dissect  the  human  form,  as  anatomical  research  had  been  confined  to 
brutes  only :  it  is  mentioned  that  they  practised  upon  the  bodies  of  livine 
criminals,  about  300  and  293  b.  c.  In  England,  the  schools  were  supplied 
with  subjects  unlawfully  exhumed  from  graves ;  and,  until  lately,  the  bodies 
of  executed  criminals  were  ordered  for  dissection.  The  first  anatomical 
plates  were  designed  by  Vesalius,  about  a.  d.  1538.  The  discoveries  of 
Harvey  were  made  in  1616.  The  anatomy  of  plants  was  discovered  in  1680. 
— fVeind's  History  of  Physic, 

AjNCHORITES.  Paul,  Anthony,  and  Hilarion  were  the  first  anchorites.  Many 
of  the  early  anchorites  lived  in  caves  and  deserts,  and  practised  great  aus- 
terities. S<jme  were  analogous  to  the  fakcers,  who  impose  voluntary  pun- 
ishments upon  themselves  as  atonement  for  their  sins,  and  as  being  accept- 
able to  God  ;  and  their  modes  of  torture  were  often  extravagant  and  crimi- 
nal.   The  order  first  arose  in  the  fourth  century. 

ANCHORS  KOR  SHIPS,  are  of  ancient  use,  and  the  invention  belongs  to  the 
Tuscans  —Pliny.  The  second  tooth,  or  fluke,  was  added  by  Anacharsis,  the 
Scythian. — Strabo.  Anchors  were  first  forced  in  England  a.  d.  678.  The 
anchors  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  war  (of  which  such  a  ship  has  four)  will 
weigh  90  cwt.  each,  and  each  of  them  will  cost  je4o0. — Phillips. 

ANEMOMBITER,  to  measure  the  strength  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  was  in- 
vented by  Wolfius.  in  1709.  Tlie  extreme  velocity  was  found  by  Dr.  Lind 
to  be  98  miles  per  hour.    See  article  Winds. 

ANGELIC  KNIGHTS  op  ^.  GEORGE.  Instituted  in  Greece,  a.  d.  456.  The 
Angdici  were  instituted  by  Angelus  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
1191  The  Aneclicof,  an  order  of  nuns,  was  founded  at  Milan  by  Louiu 
Torelli,  a.  d  16U. 
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ANGELS.  Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of  angels.  Some 
will  have  it  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  with  our  world ;  others,  before 
all  ages,  that  is,  from  eternity.  This  latter  is  Origen's  opinion. — Cave% 
Hist.  Literal.  The  Jews  had  ten  orders  of  angels ;  and  the  popes  have  re* 
cognized  nine  choirs  and  three  hierarchies. 

ANGELS,  IN  COMMERCE.  An  angel  was  an  ancient  gold  coin,  we^hine 
four  pennyweights,  and  was  valued  at  65.  Sd.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  ana 
at  IO5.  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1562.  The  angelot  was  an  ancient  gold 
coin,  value  half  an  angel,  struck  at  Paris  when  that  capital  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  U^L—Wood, 

ANGLING.  The  origin  of  this  art  is  involved  in  obscurity  ;  allusion  is  made 
to  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Bible, 
as  Amos.  It  came  into  general  repute  in  England  about  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  Wynkin  de  Worde's  Trcalyse  of  f^ysskinge,  the  first  book 
printed  on  angling,  appeared  in  1496.  Isaac  Walton's  book  was  printed  in 
1653. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.  This  deception  was  introduced  oy  father  Hehl,  at 
Vienna,  about  1774 ;  and  had  wonderful  success  in  France,  in  1788.  It  had 
its  dupes  in  England  also,  in  1789 ;  but  it  exploded  a  few  years  af^^erwards. 
It  was  a  pretended  mode  of  curing  all  manner  of  diseases  by  means  of  sympa- 
tketic  affectwn  between  the  sick  person  and  the  operator.  The  efl'ect  on  the 
patient  was  supposed  to  depend  on  certain  motions  of  the  Hngers  and  features 
of  the  operator,  he  placing  himself  immediately  before  the  patient,  whose 
cyea  were  to  be  fixed  on  his.  After  playing  in  this  manner  on  the  imagina- 
tion and  enfeebled  mind  of  the  sick,  and  performing  a  number  of  distor- 
tions and  grimaces,  the  cure  was  said  to  be  completed. — Haydn. 

ANGLO-SAXONS,  or  ANGLES.  The  name  of  England  is  derived  from  a  vil- 
lage near  Sleswick,  called  Anglen,  whose  population  joined  the  first  Saxon 
freebooters.  Egbert  called  his  kingdom  Anglcsland.  Anglia  B^t  was  a 
kingdom  of  the  heptarchy,  founded  by  the  Angles,  one  of  whose  chiefs, 
Ufla,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  a.  d.  676 ;  the  kingdom  ceased  in  792. — See 
Britain. 

ANNIHILATION.  The  doctrine  of  annihilation  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Latins :  the  ancient  philosophers  denied  annihilation  ;  the  first 
notions  of  which  are  said  to  have  arisen  fVom  the  Christian  theology, — Dr, 
Burnet. 

ANNO  DOMINI ;  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ;  used  by  the  Christian  world,  and 
abbreviated  a.d.  This  is  the  computation  of  time  from  the  incarnation  of 
our  Saviour  and  is  called  the  vulgar  era ;  first  adopted  in  the  year  625.  See 
Jra.  Charles  III.  of  Germany  was  the  first  sovereign  who  added  "  in  the 
,car  of  our  Lord  "  to  his  reign,  in  879. 
^ci  I'ARCTIC.  The  south  pole  is  so  called,  because  it  is  opposite  to  the  north 
or  arctic  pole.  A  continent  of  1700  miles  of  coast  from  east  to  w^est  and 
64  to  66  degrees  south,  was  discovered  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  by  French 
and  American  Exploring  Expeditions,  under  D'Urville  and  Wilkes,  respec- 
tively on  the  same  day,  Jan.  19, 1840;  a  coincidence  the  more  singular,  as 
the  discoverers  were  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  720  miles.  It  was 
coasted  by  captain  Wilkes  for  1700  miles.  Mr.  Briscow,  of  the  British  Navy, 
fell  in  with  land,  which  he  coasted  for  300  miles  in  M.  67,  long.  50,  in  the 
year  1830.  X 

ANTEDILUVIANS.  According  to  the  tables  of  Mr.  WhisNp,  the  number  of 
people  in  the  ancient  world,  or  world  as  it  existed  previote  to  the  Flood, 
reached  to  the  enormous  amount  of  549,765  millions,  in  thenar  of  the  world 
1482.    Burnet  has  supposed  that  the  first  human  pair  might  wvc  left,  at  the 
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end  of  the  first  century,  ten  married  couples ;  and  from  these,  allowine 
them  to  multiply  in  the  same  decuple  proportion  as  the  first  pair  did,  woula 
rise,  in  1500  years,  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  the  earth  was  capable 
of  holding.  He  therefore  suggests  a  quadruple  multiplication  only ;  and 
then  exhibits  the  following  table  of  increase  during  the  first  sixteen  centu- 
ries that  preceded  the  Flood: — 

I.  .       .        10  V.  .       .       2,560  IX.  .       .    666,360  XIU. .  .    167,14S,iaO 

n.  .       .  40  VI.  .  .       .  10,240  X.  .     2,621,440  XIV.      .  671,088,640 

m.  .       .     160  Vn.  .        .      40,960  XL  .        10,486,760  XV.     .  2,664,36Qa0 

IV.  640  Via  .        163,840  XU.  .    41,943,040  XVL      .  10,737,418,213 

This  calculation,  although  the  most  moderate  made,  exceeds,  it  mil  be  seen, 
by  at  least  ten  times,  the  present  number  of  mankind,  which,  at  the  highest 
estimate,  amounts  to  only  a  thousand  millions. 

ANTHEMS,  OR  HYMNS.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  St.  Ambrose,  were 
the  first  who  composed  them,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centur>-.— 
Ld^ngUt.  They  were  introduced  into  the  church  service  in  91&6.— Baker. 
Ignatius  is  said  to  have  introduced  them  into  the  Greek,  and  St.  Ambrose 
into  the  Western  church.  They  were  introduced  into  the  reformed  churches 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  about  1565. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI.  Eaters  of  human  fiesh  have  existed  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  The  Cyclops  and  Lestrygones  are  represented  as  man-eaters,  by 
Homer;  and  the  Essedonian  Scythians  were  so,  according  to  Herodotus. 
Diogenes  asserted  that  we  might  as  well  eat  the  fiesh  of  men,  as  that  of 
other  animals ;  and  the  practice  still  exists  in  Africa,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  &c. 

ANTIMONY.  This  mineral  was  very  early  known,  and  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  various  purposes.  It  was  used  as  paint  to  blacken  both  men's  and  wo- 
men's eyes,  as  appears  from  2  Kin^s  ix.  30,  and  Jeremiah  iv.  80,  and  in 
eastern  countries  is  thus  used  to  this  day.  When  mixed  with  lead,  it  makes 
types  xbr  printing ;  and  in  physic  its  uses  are  so  various  that,  according  to 
its  preparation,  alone,  or  in  company  with  one  or  two  associates,  it  is  sufil- 
cient  to  answer  all  a  physician  desires  in  an  apothecary's  shop. — Boyle. 
We  are  indebted  to  Basil  Valentine  for  the  earliest  accoimt  of  various  pro- 
cesses, about  1410. — Priestley. 

ANTINOMIANS,  the  name  first  applied  by  Luther  to  John  Agricola,  in  1538. 
The  Antinomians  trust  in  the  gospel,  and  not  in  their  deeds;  and  hold 
that  crimes  are  not  crimes  when  committed  by  them,  that  their  own  good 
works  are  of  no  effect ;  that  no  man  should  be  troubled  in  conscience  for 
sin,  and  other  equally  absurd  doctrines. 

AimOCH.  built  by  Seleucus,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  801  b.  c.  In  one 
day,  100,000  of  its  j)eople  were  slain  by  the  Jews,  146  b.  c.  In  this  city,  once 
the  capital  of  Syria,  the  disciples  of  the  Redeemer  were  first  called  Chris- 
tians. The  Era  of  Antioch  is  much  used  by  the  early  Christian  writers 
attached  to  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria:  it  placed  the  creation 
5492  years  b.  c. 

ANTIPODES.  PUito  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  thought  it  possible  that  anti- 
podes existed,  about  368  b.  c.  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  legate  of 
pope  Zachary,  is  said  to  have  denounced  a  bishop  as  a  heretic  for  maintain- 
ing this  doctrine,  a.  d.  741.  The  antipodes  of  England  lie  to  the  south-east 
of  New  Zealand;  and  near  the  spot  is  a  small  island,  called  Antipodes 
Island. — Brookes. 

ANTIQUARIES,  and  ANTIQUE.  The  term  antique  is  applied  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  arts  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to  the  time  of  the  irruption 
of  the  Goths  into  Italy,  in  a.  d.  400.  A  college  of  antiquaries  is  said  to  have 
existed  in  Ireland  700  years  b.  c.  ;  but  this  has  very  little  pretensions  to 
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credit.  A  soo'iGty  was  founded  by  archbishop  Parker,  Camden,  Stowe,  and 
others,  in  1572. — Spelman.  Application  was  made  in  1689  to  Elizabeth  for 
a  charter,  bat  her  death  ensued,  and  her  successor,  James  I.,  was  far  from 
favoring  the  design.  In  1717  this  society  was  revived,  and  in  1751  it  re- 
ceived its  charter  of  incorporation  from  George  II.  It  began  to  publish  its 
discoveries,  &c..  under  the  title  of  Archaohpa^  in  1770.  The  Society  o< 
Antiquaries  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1780. 

ANTI-RENTISM.  In  Rensselaer  and  Delaware  counties,  State  of  New-Yort, 
an  armed  resistance  of  the  tenants  (chiefly  those  on  the  Van  Rensselaer 
estates)  to  the  demand  for  the  payment  of  rents,  commenced  in  1846. 
See  liiots.  Gov.  Young  pardons  eighteen  anti-rent  rioters,  and  releases  them 
fVom  prison,  Jan.  27,  1847. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS.  Theodotus  of  Byzantiiun  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  advocated  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  This  doctrine  spread  widely  after  the  reformation,  when  it 
was  adopted  by  La^lius  and  Faustus  Socinus.  Bayle. — See  Ariaiu,  Sociru^ 
ans,  and  Unitarians. 

ANTWERP.  First  mentioned  in  history  in  a.  d.  517.  Its  fine  exchange  built 
in  1531.  Taken  after  a  long  and  memorable  siege  by  the  prince  of  Parma, 
in  1585.  It  was  then  the  chief  mart  of  Flemish  commerce,  but  the  ci\il  wars 
caused  by  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  drove  the  trade  to  Amsterdam.  The 
remarkable  crucifix  of  bronze,  thirty-three  feet  high,  in  the  principal  street, 
was  formed  from  the  demolished  statue  of  the  cruel  duke  of  Alva,  which 
he  had  himself  set  up  in  the  citadel.  Antwerp  was  the  seat  of  the  civil  war 
between  the  Belgians  and  the  house  of  Orange.  1830-31.  In  the  late  revolu- 
tion, fhe  Belgian  troops  having  entered  Antwerp,  were  opposed  by  the 
Dutch  garrison,  who,  after  a  dreadful  conflict,  being  driven  into  the  citadel, 
cannonaded  the  town  with  red-hot  balls  and  shells,  doing  immense  mischief, 
Oct.  27, 1830.  Greneral  Chass^  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  French  after 
a  destnictive  bombardment,  Nov.  24,  1832.    See  Belglvm. 

APOCALYPSE,  thejlevelation  of  St.  John,  written  in  the  Isle  of  P^tmos,  about 
A.  D.  95. — Irernsus.  Some  ascribe  the  authorship  to  Cerinthus,  the  heretic, 
and  others  to  John,  the  presbyter,  of  Ephesus.  In  the  first  centuries  many 
churches  disowned  it,  and  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  excluded  from  the 
sacred  canon  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  but  was  a^ain  received  by  other 
councils,  and  confirmed  by  that  of  Trent,  held  154o,  el  seq.  Rejected  by 
Luther,  Michaelis,  and  others,  and  its  authority  questioned  in  all  ages  from 
the  time  of  Justin  Martvr,  who  wrote  his  first  Apology  fbr  the  Christians  in 
A.  D.  139. 

APOCRYPHA.  In  the  preftice  to  the  Apocrypha  it  is  said,  "These  books  are 
neyther  found  in  the  Hebrue  nor  in  the  Chalde."— JSiAfc,  1539.  The  history 
of  the  Apocrypha  ends  135  b.  c.  The  books  were  not  in  the  Jewish  canon, 
but  they  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  Catholic  church,  and  so  adjudged 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  held  in  1545,  et  seq. — Aske. 

APOLLINARIANS,  the  followers  of  ApoUinarius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  who 
taught  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  instead  of  a  soul  to  him ;  that  liis 
flesh  was  pre-existent  to  his  appearance  upon  earth,  and  that  it  was  sent 
down  from  heaven,  and  conveyed  through  the  Virgin,  as  through  a  channel; 
that  there  were  two  sons,  one  bom  of  God,  the  other  of  the  Virs:in,  &c. 
ApoUinarius  was  deposed  for  his  opinions  in  a.  d.  378. 

AIOLLO,  Tkmplks  op.  Apollo,  the  god  of  all  the  tine  arts,  of  medicine,  music, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  had  temples  and  statues  erected  to  him  in  almost 
every  country,  particularly  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  His  most  splendid 
temple  was  at  Delphi,  built  1263  b.  c.^See  DdpkL    His  temple  at  Daphn», 
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built  484  B.  c,  daring  a  period  in  which  pestilence  raged,  was  burn^  in  a.  d. 
862,  and  the  Christians  accused  of  the  crime.— Ltnglet. 
APOSTfLE'S  CREED.  The  summary  of  belief  of  the  Christian  faith,  called  the 
Apostle's  Creed,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  composed  a  ereat  while 
after  their  time. — Pardon.  The  repeating  of  this  creed  in  public  worship 
was  ordained  in  the  Greek  church  at  Antioch,  and  was  instituted  in  tb-* 
Roman  church  in  the  eleventh  century ;  whence  it  passed  to  the  church  cf 
England  at  the  period  of  the  reformation,  in  1534. 
APOSTOLICI.  The  first  sect  of  Apostolici  arose  in  the  third  century;  th« 
second  sect  was  founded  by  Sagarelli,  who  was  burned  alive  at  Paniia,  a.  d, 
300.  They  wandered  about,  clothed  in  white,  with  long  beards,  dishevelled 
hair,  and  bare  heads,  accompanied  by  women  whom  they  called  their  spirit- 
ual sisters,  preaching  against  the  growing  corruption  of  the  churck  of 
Rome,  and  predicting  its  downfall. 

APOTHEOSIS.  A  ceremony  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world,  oy  which  they 
raised  their  kings  and  heroes  to  the  rank  of  deities.  The  nations  of  the 
East  were  the  first  who  paid  divine  honors  to  their  great  men,  and  the 
Romans  followed  their  example,  and  not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and 
humane  of  their  emperors,  but  also  the  most  cruel  and  profligate. — Hcrodian'. 
ITiis  honor  of  deifying  the  deceased  emperor  was  begun  at  Rome  by  Augus- 
tus, in  favor  of  Julius  Csesar,  b.  c.  13. —  TiU4ifnont. 

APPEAL  OP  MURDER.  By  the  late  law  of  England,  a  man  in  an  appeal  of 
murder  might  fight  with  the  appellant,  thereby  to  make  proof  of  his  guilt 
or  innocence.  In  1817,  a  young  maid,  Mary  Ashford,  was  believed  to  have 
been  violated  and  murdered  by  Abraham  Thornton,  who,  in  appeal,  claimed 
his  right  to  his  wager  of  battle,  which  the  court  allowed;  but  the  appellant 
(the  brother  of  the  maid)  refused  the  challenge,  and  the  criminal  escaped, 
April  16,  1818.  This  law  was  immediately  aft^^rwards  stnick  from  off  the 
statute  book,  69  George  III.,  1819. 

APPRAISERS.  The  rating  and  valuation  of  goods  for  another  was  an  early 
business  in  England ;  and  so  early  as  11  Edward  I.  it  was  a  law,  that  if  they 
valued  the  goods  of  the  parties  too  high,  the  appraiser  should  take  them  at 
the  price  appraised.    1282. 

APRIL.  The  fourth  month  of  the  year  according  to  the  vulgar  computation, 
but  the  second  according  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Numa  Pompilius  having 
introduced  Janiiarius  and  f^bruarius  before  it  713  b.  c. — Peacham. 

AQUARIANS.  A  sect  in  the  primitive  church,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Tatian  in  the  second  century,  and  who  forbore  the  use  of  wine  even  in  the 
sacrament,  and  used  nothing  but  water. 

AQUEDUCTS.  Appius  Claudius  advised  and  constructed  the  first  aqueduct, 
which  was  therefore  called  the  Appian-itay,  about  453  b.  c.  Aqueducts  of 
every  kind  were  among  the  wonders  of  Rome. — Livy.  There  are  now  some 
remarkable  aqueducts  in  Europe:  that  at  Lisbon  is  of  great  extent  and 
beauty ;  that  at  Segovia  has  129  arches ;  and  that  at  Versailles  is  three  miles 
long  and  of  immense  height,  with  242  arches  in  three  stories.  The  stupen- 
dous aqueduct  on  the  Ellesmere  canal,  in  England,  is  1007  feet  in  length,  and 
120  feet  high ;  it  was  opened  Dec.  26,  1805. 

AQUITAINE,  formerly  belonged  (together  with  Normandy)  to  the  kings  of 
Enghind.  as  descendants  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  erected  into  a 
principality  in  1362.  and  was  annexed  to  France  in  1370.  Tlie  title  of  duke 
of  Aquitaine  was  taken  by  the  crown  of  England  on  the  conquest  of  this 
duchy  by  Henry  V.  in  1418 ;  but  was  lost  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

ARABIA.  This  country  is  said  never  to  have  been  conciuered  ;  the  Arabians 
made  no  figure  in  history  till  a.  d.  622,  when,  under  the  new  name  of  Sara- 
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ceiw.  they  followed  Mahomet  (a  native  of  Arabia)  as  their  general  and  pro- 
j)liet,  and  made  considerable  conquests. — Prifsilnj. 
ARBRLA,  Bati^^b  or.  The  third  and  decisive  battle  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Darius  Codomanus,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia,  831  b.  t;. 
The  army  of  Darhis  consisted  of  1  000  000  of  foot  and  40  000  horse ;  the 
Macedonian  armv  amounted  to  only  40.000  foot  and  7,000  horse. — Arrian. 
The  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  cities  of  Susa,  Persepolis,  and  Babylon, 
which  fell  to  Alexander  from  this  victory,  amounted  to  thirty  millions  ster- 
ling ;  and  the  jewels  and  other  precious  spoil,  belonging  to  Darius,  sufficed 
to  Toad  20,000  mules  and  5,000  camels.— PiittercA. 
ARCADIA.  The  people  of  this  country  were  very  ancient,  and  reckoned  them* 
selves  of  longer  standing  than  the  moon ;  they  were  more  rude  in  theif 
manners  than  any  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  were  shut  up  in  a  valley, 
surrounded  with  mountains.  Pelasgus  taught  them  to  feed  on  acorns,  as 
being  more  nutricious  than  herbs,  their  former  food ;  and  for  this  discovery 
they  honored  him  as  a  eod.  1521  b.  c.  Arcadia  had  twenty-five  kings,  whose 
history  is  altogether  fabulous.  The  Arcadians  were  fond  of  military  glory, 
although  shepherds ;  and  frequently  hired  themselves  to  fight  the  batUes  of 
other  states. — Eustathius.  A  colony  of  ArcAdians  was  conducted  by  CEno- 
trus  into  Italy,  1710  b.c,  and  the  country  in  which  it  settled  was  afterwards 
called  Magna  Gracia.  A  colony  under  Evander  emigrated  1244  b.  c. — Idem. 
ARCHBISHOP.  This  diffnity  was  known  in  the  East  about  a.  d.  820.  Atha- 
nasius  conferred  it  on  nis  successor.  In  these  realms  the  dignity  is  nearly 
coeval  with  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Before  the  Saxons  came  into 
England  there  were  three  sees,  London,  York,  and  Caerleon-upon-Usk ;  but 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Austin,  he  settled  the  metropolitan  see  at  Can- 
terbury, A.  D.  596. 
ARCHDEACONS.  There  are  sixty  church  officers  of  this  rank  in  England, 
and  thirty-four  in  Ireland.  Tlie  name  was  given  to  the  first  or  eldest  dea- 
con, who  attended  on  the  bishop,  without  any  power ;  but  since  the  council 
of  Nice,  his  function  is  become  a  dignity,  and  set  above  that  of  priest, 
though  anciently  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The  appointment  is  referred  to 
A.  D.  1075.  The  archdeacon's  court  is  the  lowest  in  ecclesiastical  polity:  an 
appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  consistorial  court,  stat.  24  Henry  VIII.  1532. 
ARCHERY.  It  originated,  according  to  the  fanciful  opinion  of  the  poet  Clau- 
dirtn.  from  the  porcupine  being  observed  to  cast  its  quills  whenever  it  was 
offended.  Plato  ascribes  the  invention  to  Apollo,  by  whom  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Cretans.  The  eastern  nations  were  expert  in  archery  in  the 
earliest  ages,  and  the  precision  of  the  ancient  archer  is  scarcely  exceeded 
by  our  skill  in  modern  arms.  Aster  of  Araphipolis,  upon  being  slighted  by 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  aimed  an  arrow  at  him.  The  arrow,  on  which 
was  written  "  Aimed  at  Philip's  right  eye,"  struck  it,  and  put  it  out ;  and 
PhiHp  threw  back  the  arrow  with  these*  words:  "  If  Philip  take  the  town, 
Aster  shall  be  hanged."  The  conqueror  kept  his  word. 
ARCHERY  IS  England.  It  was  introduced  previously  to  a.  d.  440,  and  Ha 
rold  and  his  two  brothers  were  killed  by  arrows  shot  from  the  cross-bow* 
of  the  Norman  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  10C6 ;  that  which  killed 
the  king  pierced  him  in  the  brain.  Richard  I.  revived  archery  in  England 
in  1190.  and  was  himself  killed  by  an  arrow  in  1199.  The  victories  of  Crecy, 
Poitiers,  and  Agincourt.  were  won  chiefly  by  archers.  The  usual  range  of 
the  h)ng-bow  was  from  300  to  400  yards.  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  il 
is  said,  shot  twice  that  distance.  Four  thousand  archers  surrounded  the 
houses  of  Parliament,  ready  to  shoot  the  king  find  the  members.  21  Rich- 
ard II.  1397. — Slvioe.  The  citizens  of  London  were  formed  into  companiei 
of  archers  in  the  reign  of  E<lward  III. :  they  were  formed  into  a  corporate 
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body  by  the  style  of  "  The.Fraternity  of  St.  George,"  29  Heniy  YllL.  1538. 
— Narlkouk's  History  of  Lorulon. 

ARCHES,  Triumphal,  are  traced  to  the  era  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  by  the 
best  writers.  The  triumphal  arches  of  the  Romans  form  a  leading  feature 
in  their  architecture.  Those  of  Trajan  (erected  a.  d.  114)  and  Constantino 
were  magnificent. 

ARCHTIT.CTURE  was  cultivated  by  the  Tynans,  about  1100  b.  c.  Their 
King,  Hiram,  supplied  Solomon  with  cedar,  gold,  silver,  and  other  materials 
for  the  Temple,  m  the  building  of  which  he  assisted,  1016  b.  c.  The  art 
]>assed  to  Greece,  and  from  Greece  to  Rome.  The  style  called  Gothic  came 
into  vogue  in  the  ninth  century.  The  Saracens  of  Spain,  being  engaged 
during  jMjacc  to  build  mosques,  introduced  grotesque  carvings,  ^.,  and  the 
ponderous  sublimity  of  bad  taste ;  which  species  is  known  by  elliptic  arches 
and  buttresses.  The  circular  arch  distinguishes  the  Norman-Gothic  from 
the  Saracenic,  and  came  in  with  Henry  I.  The  true  Grecian  style  did  not 
fully  revive  till  about  the  reign  of  James  I.  1603. 

ARCHONS.  When  royalty  was  abolished  at  Athens,  the  executive  govern- 
luent  was  vested  in  elective  magistrates  called  archons,  whose  office  con- 
tinues for  life.  Medon,  eldest  son  of  Codrus,  is  the  first  who  obtained  this 
dignity,  1070  b.  c. 

ARCOLA,  Battle  op;  between  the  French  under  general  Buonaparte,  and  the 
Au.strians  under  field-marshal  Alvinzy,  fought  Nov.  19,  1796.  The  result  of 
this  bloody  conflict,  which  was  fought  for  eight  successive  days,  was  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  of  12,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  four  fligs,  and  eighteen  guns. 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS.  Several  have  been  undertaken  by  England,  and 
some  by  Russia  and  other  countries.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  attempted  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  China,  a.  d.  1576. 
Davis's  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  was  undertaken  in  1585.  After  a 
number  of  similar  adventurous  voyages,  Baffin,  an  Englishman,  attempted 
to  find  a  north-west  passage,  in  1616.  See  Baffin^ s.  Bay.  For  the  subsequent 
and  late  expeditions  of  this  kind,  including  among  the  latter  those  of  Buchan, 
Franklin,  Ross,  Parry,  Liddon,  Lyon,  Back,  &c.,  see  NorlK-  West  Passage. 

AKEOPAGXTJE.  A  famous  council  said  to  have  heard  causes  in  the  dark,  be- 
cause the  judges  were  blind  to  all  but  facts,  instituted  at  Athens,  1507  b.  c. 
— Arund.  Marbles.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Areos  pagos,  the 
mu  f»f  Mars,  because  Mars  was  the  first  who  was  tried  there  for  the  mur- 
der of  Hallirhotius,  who  had  violated  his  daughter  Alcippa.  Whatever 
causes  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be  divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine 
speaking,  lest  eloquence  should  charm  their  ears,  and  corrupt  their  judg- 
ment.   Hence  arose  the  most  just  and  impartial  decisions. 

ARGENT  ARIA,  Battle  or.  One  of  the  most  renowned  in  its  times,  fought  in 
Alsace,  between  the  Allenianni  and  the  Romans,  the  former  being  defeated 
by  the  latter  with  the  loss  of  more  than  36,000  out  of  40,000  men,  a.  d.  878, 
— Dufresnoy. 

ARGON AimC  EXPEDITION,  undertaken  by  Jason  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Phryxus,  and  recover  his  treasures  seized  by  the  king  of  Colchis.  The  ship 
in  which  Phryxus  had  sailed  to  Colchis  having  l^en  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  a  ram,  it  induced  the  poets  to  pretend  that  the  journey  of  Jason 
was  for  the  recovery  of  the  golden  fleece.  This  is  the  first  naval  expedition 
on  record ;  it  made  a  great  noise  in  Greece,  and  many  kings  and  the  first 
heroes  of  the  age  accompanied  Jason,  whose  ship  was  called  Argo^  from  its 
builder,  1263  b.  c. — Dufrcsnoy. 

ARGOS.    Tliis  kingdom  was  founded  by  Inachus,  1866  b.  c,  or  1080  years  be- 
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fore  the  first  Olymplad.-^Blair,  The  nine  kings  fVom  the  founder  were 
called  ItiachiiuF..  of  whom  the  fourth  was  Argus,  and  he  gave  his  name  to 
the  country.  When  the  Heraclidae  took  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  b.  c. 
1102,  Tcmcnus  seized  Argos  and  its  dependencies.  Argos  was  afterwards  a 
republic,  and  distinguished  itself  in  all  the  wars  of  Greece. — Euripides. 


Inachua  founds  the  kingdom  .  b.  c.  1^^ 
Phoroneus  rei^s  sixty  years  .  Iflli^ 
Apis  reign?  ihirty-five  years      .        .    1747 


Hypcrmnesira,  who  saved  her  hus- 
band, while  her  forty-nine  sisters  sa- 
crificed theirs.  (See  F/om&eoux)  B.C.  1125 
Lynceus,  son  of  Egypius,  whose  Jife 
had  been  prescrveil  by  his  wife,  de* 
throne*  Danaus  ....  I42S 
Rei^nofAbas  13&1 

Reign  of  Proeius,  twin-brother  of  Acri- 

sius 1361 

Bellerophon  comes  to  Argos ;  the  pas- 
sion lor  him  of  Sthenobcea  .  1361 
Rebellion  of  Acrisius  ....    1314 
Perseus  leaves  Argos,  and  founds  My- 
cenae itchick  see.)    ....    1313 


The  city  of  Argos  built  by  Argus,  son 
ofNinbe 1711 

Criosus,  son  of  Argus,  succeeds  his 
father,  and  reigns     ....    1641 

Reign  of  Triopas;  Polycaon  seizes 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  calls  it  af- 
ter his  wife,  Messenia         .       .        in^S 

Reign  of  Croiopus      ....    lOOG 

SiheneluB  reigns      ....        14>v3 

Gelanor  is  deposed  by  Danaus  .       .    1474 

Feast  of  the  Flambeaux,  in  honor  of 

Argos,  in  modern  history,  was  taken  from  the  Venetians,  a.  d.  1686.  It  was 
lost  to  the  Turks  in  1716,  since  when  it  continued  in  their  hands  until  1826. 
Arffos  became  united  in  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  under  Otho,  the  present 
ana  first  king,  January  26,  1833.   See  Greece. 

ARIANS.  The  followers  of  Arius,  a  numerous  sect  of  Christians,  who  deny  iLe 
divinity  of  Christ:  they  arose  about  a.  d.  315.  The  Arians  were  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325 ;  but  their  doctrine  became  for  a  time  the 
reigning  religion  in  the  East.  It  was  favored  by  Constantine,  319.  Carried 
into  Aft-ica  under  the  Vandals,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  into  Asia  under  the 
Goths.  Servctus  published  his  treatise  against  the  Trinity,  1631,  and  hence 
arose  the  modern  system  of  Arianism  in  Geneva.  Arius  died  in  836.  Senre- 
tus  was  burnt,  1553. —  VariUas,  Hist  de  I  'Heresie. 

ARITHMETIC.  Where  first  invented  is  not  known,  at  least  with  certainty. 
It  was  brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Thales.  about  600  b.  o.  The 
oldest  treatise  upon  arithmetic  is  by  Euclid  (7th.  8th,  and  9th  books  of  bis 
Elements),  about  800  b.  c.  The  sexagesimal  arithmetic  of  Ptolemy  was  used 
A.  D.  130.  Diophantus  of  Alexandria  was  the  author  of  thirteen  books  of 
Arithmetical  questions  (of  which  six  are  extant^  in  166.  Notation  by  nine 
digits  and  zero,  known  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  in  Hindostan — 
introduced  from  thence  into  Arabia,  about  900— into  Spain,  1050— into  Eng- 
land, 1253.  The  date  in  Caxton's  Mirrour  vf  Ike  Worlds  Arabic  characters, 
is  1480.  Arithmetic  of  decimals  invented,  1482.  First  work  printed  in 
England  on  arithmetic  {de  Arte  SupjnUandi)  was  by  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, 1522.  The  theory  of  decimal  fractions  was  perfected  by  lord  Napier 
in  his  Rabdologia,  in  1617. 

ARK.  Mount  Ararat  is  venerated  by  the  Armenians,  from  a  belief  of  its  being 
the  place  on  which  Noah's  ark  rested  after  the  universal  Deluge,  2347  b.  c. 
But  Apamea,  in  Phrygia,  claims  to  be  the  spot;  and  medals  have  been  struck 
there  with  a  chest  on  the  waters,  and  the  letters  NOE.  and  two  doves:  this 
place  is  300  miles  west  of  Ararat.  The  ark  was  300  cubits  in  length,  fifty  in 
breadth,  and  thirty  high ;  but  most  interpreters  suppose  this  cubit  to  be  about 
a  foot  and  a  half,  and  not  the  geometrical  one  of  six.  There  were,  we  ai*e  told, 
three  floors — the  first  for  beasts,  the  second  for  provisions,  and  the  tliinl  for 
birds,  and  Noah's  family.  It  was  not  made  /ike  a  ship,  but  came  near  the 
figure  of  a  square,  growing  gradually  narrower  to  the  top.  There  was  a 
door  in  the  first  floor,  and  a  great  window  in  the  third. 

ARKANSAS,  one  of  the  United  States,  was  a  part  of  the  Louibiaua  pnrcha.«M3. 
It  was  made  a  separate  territory  in  1819.  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1886.    Population  in  1830, 80,388 ;  in  1840,  97,574.  including  19,936  slaves. 
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ARMADA.  The  Invincible.  The  famous  Spanish  annament  so  called  con- 
sisted of  150  ships,  2650  great  euns,  20,000  soldiers,  8000  sailors,  and  200C 
volunteers,  under  the  duke  of  Sledina  Sidonia.  It  arrived  in  the  Channel, 
July  19,  1588,  and  was  defeated  the  next  day  by  Drake  and  Howanl.  Ten 
fire-ships  having  been  pent  into  the  enemies'  fleet,  they  cut  their  cables,  put 
to  sea.  and  cndeavDrcil  to  return  to  their  rendezvous  between  Calais  and 
Gravelines :  the  English  fell  upon  them,  took  many  ships,  and  admiral 
Howard  maintained  a  running  fi^ht  from  the  21st  July  to  the  27th,  obliging 
the  shattered  fleet  to  bear  away  tor  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  a  storm  dis- 
perscd  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  armament  returned  by  the  North 
Sea  to  Spain.  The  Spaniards  lost  fifteen  capital  ships  in  the  engafemeut, 
and  5,000  men ;  seventeen  ships  were  lost  or  taken  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  upwards  of  6000  men  were  drowned,  killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  The 
English  lost  but  one  ship. — Rapin,  Carte^  Hume. 

IRMAGH,  Sre  op,  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  Ireland,  was  founded  by 
St  Patrick,  its  first  bishop,  in  444. 

ARMED  NEUTRALITY".  The  confederacy,  so  called,  of  the  northern  powers, 
against  England,  was  commenced  by  the  empress  of  Russia  in  1780 ;  but 
its  objects  were  defeated  in  1781.  The  pretension  was  renewed,  aiid  a  treaty 
ratified  in  order  to  cause  their  fia^s  to  be  respected  by  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, December  16,  1800.  The  principle  that  neutral  flags  protect  neutral 
bottoms  being  contrary  to  the  maritime  system  of  England,  the  British 
cabinet  remonstrated,  and  Nelson  and  Parker  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Den- 
mark before  Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801.  That  power,  in  consequence,  was 
obliged  to  secede  from  the  alliance,  and  acknowledge  the  claim  of  England  to 
the  empire  of  the  sea;  and  the  Armed  Neutrality  was  soon  after  dissolved. 

ARMENIA.  Here  Noah  and  his  people  resided  when  they  left  the  ark,  2347 
B.C.  After  being  subject  successively  to  the  three  great  monarchies,  Ar- 
menia fell  to  the  kings  of  Syria.  The  Armenians  were  the  original  wor 
shippers  of  fire :  they  also  paid  great  veneration  to  Venus  Anailis,  to  whose 
priests  even  the  highest  classes  of  the  people  prostituted  their  daughters, 
prior  to  marriage. — MartirCs  Mittioires  sur  L'Armenie. 

City  of  Aitaxarta  buill     .           .    b.  c.  186  |  Artaxias  is  deposed         .           .     b.  c.    30 

Tigranes  the  Great  reigns     .           .         93  i  He  is  restored  to  his  throne,  and  dies.— 

He  is  called  to  the  throne  of  Syria^  as-         i  Blair      .          .                      .           .1 

sumes  the  fastidious  title  of  ^*  King  of        I  Reign  of  Venones       .           .         a.  d.    16 

Kings,"  and  is  served  by  tributary         '  Zenon  reigns         .           .           .           .18 

princes  .           .           .                      .83  Tigranes  IV.  reigns    ...         36 

Tigranes  defeated  bv  Lucullus                  69  He  is  cited  to  Rome,  and  dep>osed         .    37 

Again  defeated,  and  lays  his  crown  at  Tiridates  dethroned,  and  Roman  power 

the  feet  of  Pompey          .           .           66  ,  paramount  in  Armenia          .           .    62 

His  son,  ArtavaBdesi  reigns        .           .    64  I  Armenia  reduced  to  a  Persian  province 

Artavasdes  assists  Pompey  against  Ju-         I  under  Sapor          .           .           .         365 

lius  Cssar                    .           .           .48  Subdued  b^  the  Saracens          .           .  G87 

Artavasdes  assists  the  Parthians  against         |  Irruption  of  the  Turks                    .         755 

Marc  Antony                                .         36  i  Agam  made  a  Persian  provhice,  under 

Antony  subdues,  and  sends  him  loaded         |  Vffhn  Casmnes           .                      .  1472 

with  silver  chains  to  Egypt,  to  grace         '  Subdued  by  Selim  II.           .           .        1.722 

his  triumph                              .           .34  Overnm  by  the  Russiians        .           .    1S:'8 

The  Armenian  soldiers  crown  his  son,  Surrender  of  Erzeroum                 July  1S2S 

ArtaxiaB       ....         33  (See  Syria.) 

ARMENIAN  ERA  commenced  on  the  9th  of  July,  a.  d.  552 :  the  Ecclesiastical 
year  on  the  11th  August.  To  reduce  this  last  to  our  time,  add  561  years 
and  221  days ;  and  in  leap  years  subtract  one  day  from  March  1  to  August 
10.  The  Armenians  use  the  old  Julian  style  and  months  in  their  coiTe- 
spondcncc  with  Europeans. 

ARMILLARY  SPHERE.  Commonly  made  of  brass,  and  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  greater  and  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere  are  seen  in  their 
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natural  position  and  motion,  the  whole  being  comprised  in  a  frame     It  li 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Eratosthenes,  about  255  b.  c. 
ARMINIANS  rthe)  chiefly  contend  for  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption, 
and  generally  espouse  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England :  especially 
asserting  the  subordination  of  the  Christian  church  to  Uie  civil  poweis. 
They  also  contend  for  the  effuMcy  of  good  works,  as  well  as  their  necessity,  in 
securing  man's  salvation.    James  I.  and  Charles  I.  favored  the  doctrines  ol 
the  Arminians ;  and  the  principles  of  the  sect  prevail  generally  in  Holland 
and  elsewhere,  though  condemned  at  the  synod  of  Dort  (see  Dort)  in  1618. 
Arminius,  who  was  a  divinity  professor  at  Leyden,  died  in  \(X^.— Brandt. 
ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  became  hereditary  in  families  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.    They  took  their  rise  from  the  knights  painting  their  ban- 
ners with  different  figures,  and  were  introduced  by  the  Crusaders,  in  order 
at  flrst  to  distinguish  noblemen  in  battle  a.  d.  1100.    The  lines  to  denote 
colors  in  arms,  by  their  direction  or  intersection,  were  invented  by  Colum- 
biere  in  1639.    Armorial  bearings  were  taxed  in  1798— and  again  in  1808. 
ARMOR.    The  warlike  Europeans  at  first  despised  any  other  defence  'ban 
the  shield.    Skins  and  padded  hides  were  first  used ;  and  brass  and  iron 
armor,  in  plates  or  scales,  followed.    The  first  bddy-armor  of  the  Britons 
was  skins  of  wild  beasts,  exchanged,  after  the  Roman  conquest,  for  the 
well-tanned  leathern  cuirass. — TacUus.    This  latter  continued  till  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  era.    Hengist  is  said  to  have  had  scale  armor,  a.  d.  449.    The  heavy 
cavalry  were  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail,  Henry  III.  1216.    Some  horsemen 
had  visors,  and  skull  caps,  same  reign.    Armor  became  exceedingly  splendid 
about  1350.    The  armor  of  plate  commenced,  1407.    Black  armor,  used, 
not  only  for  battle,  but  for  mourning,  Henry  V.  1413.    The  armor  of  Henry 
VII.  consisted  of  a  cuirass  of  steel,  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  stays,  about  1500. 
Armor  ceased  to  reach  below  the  knees,  Charles  1. 1625.    In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  officers  wore  no  other  armor  than  a  large  gorget,  which  is  commem- 
orated in  the  diminutive  ornament  known  at  the  pi-escnt  day. — Meyrick. 
ARMS.    The  club  was  the  first  offensive  weapon;  then  followed  the  mace, 
battle-axe,  pike,  spear,  javelin,  sword,  and  dagger.    Among  ancient  missiles 
were  bows  and  arrows.    Pliny  ascribes  the  mvention  of  the  sling  to  the 
Phoenicians.    See  the  various  weapons  through  the  volume. 
ARMY.    Ninus  and  SemiramiH  had  armies  amounting  to  nearly  two  millions  of 
fighting  men,  2017,  b.  c.    The  first  guards  and  regular  troops  as  a  standing 
army  were  formed  by  Saul.  1093  b.  c.—Eusebius.    One  of  the  first  standing 
armies  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.    The 
first  standmg  army,  existing  as  such,  in  modern  times,  was  maintained  in 
France  by  Charles  VII.   in  1445.    Standing  armies  were  introduced  by 
Charles  I.  in  1638;  they  were  declared  illegal  in  England,  81  Charles  11. 
1679.    The  chief  European  nations  have  had  in  their  service  the  following 
armies:  Spain  150,000  men ;  Great  Britain,  310,000 ;  Prussia,  350.000;  Tur- 
key. 450  000;  Austria,  600,000;  Russia,  660,000;  and  France.  680,000. 
ARMY,  BRITISH.  Statement  of  the  effective  military  strength  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  the  decennial  periods  respectively  mentioned,  and  of  the  sum.s  vot^ 
for  military  expenditure,  drawn  from  parliamentary  returcs  and  other  official 
records : 

1700,  Time  of  war ;  troops  of  the  line    .    .    amount  110,000  men .  .  sum  roted  £7JS^fiOO 

18jO,War ditto     168,000  men.,     ditto         17,973,000 

iSlO,  War;  army,  including  foreign  troops  ditto  300,000  men  .  .  ditto  26.748,000 
1815,  Last  year  of  the  war  .  .  ditto  300,000  men.,  ditto  39^150,000 
1^  Time  of  peace;  war  incumbrances  .  ditto  89,1 00  men.,  ditto  1&'2S3,(X)0 
1830,  Peace ditto      89,300  men .  .     ditto  6,991,000 

In  1845,  the  army,  of  all  ranks,  numbered  100,011  men;  and  the  sum  voted 
was  ije4,487,768>    See  Militia  and  Volunteers. 
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ARTILLERY.  The  first  piece  was  a  small  one,  contrived  by  Schwartz,  a  Ger- 
man cordelier,  soon  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  in  1330.  Artillery 
was  nsed,  it  is  said,  by  the  Moors  at  Algesiras,  in  Spain,  in  the  siege  of 
1341 ;  it  was  used,  according  to  our  historians,  at  the  battle  of  Ci-essy,  in 
1346,  when  Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  gained  him  the 
battle.  We  had  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  1347.  The  Vcnitians  first 
employed  artillery  against  the  Genoese  at  sea,  1877. —  Voltaire.  Cast  in 
England,  together  with  mortars  for  bomb-shells,  by  Flemish  artists  in  Sussex, 
1543. — Rijmer's  F(Bdtra.  Made  of  brass,  1636;  improvements  by  Browne, 
1728.    See  Irtm, 

ARTS.  See  Litrraiure.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  was 
composed  of  these  seven  liberal  arts,  namely — grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy. — Harris.  The  Royal  Society 
of  England  (which  see)  obtained  its  charter  April  2,  1663.  ITie  Society  of 
Arts  to  promote  the  polite  arts,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  mechanics, 
was  instituted  in  1754  ;  it  originated  in  the  patriotic  zeal  of  Mr.  Shipley,  and 
of  its  first  president,  lord  Folkstone.  The  first  public  exhibition  by  the 
artists  of  the  British  metropolis  took  place  in  1760,  at  the  rooms  of  this 
society,  and  was  re})eated  there  for  several  years,  till,  in  process  of  timt.  the 
Royal  Academy  was  founded.  See  lioi/al  Academy.  The  Society  ol  British  Art- 
ists was  instituted  May  21,  1823 ;  and  their  first  exhibition  was  opened  April 
19,1824. — See  Briiisk  Museum ;  British  Institution;  National  GaUcry,  <^c. 

ARUKDELIAN  MARBLES;  containing  the  chronology  of  ancient  history  from 
1682  to  356  B.  c,  and  said  to  have  been  sculptured  264  b.  c.  They  consist  of 
37  statues.  128  busts,  and  250  inscriptions,  and  wore  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Paros.  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  about  1610.  They  were  purchased  by  lord 
Arundel,  and  given  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  i627.  'Jlie  characters  are 
Greek,  of  which  there  are  two  translations:  by  Selrtcn,  1G28;  by  Prideaux^ 
1676.— See  Kidd's  Tracts;  and  Parson's  Treatise,  1789. 

ASCALON.  Battle  or ;  in  which  Richard  I.  of  England,  commanding  the  Chris- 
tian forcrs.  defeated  the  sultan  Saladin's  army  of  300,000  Saracens  and  other 
infidels.  No  less  than  40  000  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  the  victorious  Richard  marched  to  Jerusalem,  a,  d.  W^l.—Rijmcr. 

ASH- WEDNESDAY.  The  primitive  Chiistians  did  not  commence  their  Lont 
until  the  Sunday,  now  called  the  first  in  Lent.  Pope  Felix  III.,  in  a.  d.  487, 
first  added  the  four  days  preceding  the  old  Lent  Sunday,  to  complete  the 
nnmbcr  of  fasting  days  to  forty ;  Gregory  the  Great  introduced  the  S])riiik- 
ling  of  ashes  on  the  first  of  the  four  additional  days,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Dies  Cinerum,  or  Ash- Wednesday :  at  the  Reformation  this  practice  was 
abolisbed,  "as  being  a  mere  shadow,  or  vain  show." 

ASIA ;  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  nymph  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  Japhet.  Asia  was  the  first  quarter  of  the  world 
peopled ;  here  the  law  of  God  was  first  promulgated ;  here  many  of  the 
greatest  monarchies  of  the  earth  had  their  rise ;  and  from  hence  most  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  derived. — Pardon. 

ASP  ERNE,  Battle  op,  between  the  Austrian  army  under  the  archduke  Cltarlcs, 
and  the  French,  fought  on  the  21st  May,  1809.  and  two  following  days.  In 
this  most  sanguinary  fight,  the  loss  of  the  former  army  exceeded  20,000 
men,  and  the  loss  of  the  French  was  more  than  30  000 :  it  ended  in  the  defoat 
of  Bonaparte,  who  commanded  in  person,  and  was  the  severest  check  that  he 
had  yet  received.  The  bridge  of  the  Danube  was  destroyed,  and  his  retreat 
endangered :  but  the  success  of  the  Austrians  had  no  beneficial  eftect  on 
the  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  war. 

ASSASSINATION  PLOT.  A  conspiracy  so  called,  formed  by  the  earl  of  Ayles- 
bury  and  others  to  assassinate  king  William  III.,  near  Richmond.  Surrey,  as 
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he  came  from  hunting.  The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  have  been  con- 
summated February  15,  16%-6,  but  for  its  timely  discovery  by  Prcndergast. 
— Hist.  E?ij!la)ifi. 

ILSSASSINS.  A  tribe  in  Syria,  a  famous  heretical  sect  among  the  Mahometans, 
settled  in  Persia,  in  a.  d.  1090.  In  Syria,  they  possessed  a  large  tract  of  land 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  They  murdered  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  in  1192 ;  they  assassinated  Lewis  of  Bavaria  in  1213 ;  the  kliau  of 
Tartary  was  murdered  in  1254.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Tartars  in 
1257 ;  and  were  extirpated  in  1272.  The  chief  of  the  corps  assumed  the 
title  of  -'AnciefU  of  the  Mauntainsy 

ASSIENTO.  A  contract  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other  powers,  for  fur- 
nishing the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  with  negro  slaves. — Burke.  It 
began  in  1689,  and  was  vested  in  the  South  Sea  Company  in  1713.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  transferred  to  the  English,  who  were  to  furnish 
4800  negroes  annually  to  Spanish  America.  This  contract  was  given  up  to 
Spain  at  the  peace  in  1748.    See  Guinea. 

ASSIGNATS.  Paper  currency,  to  support  the  credit  of  the  republic  during  the 
revolution,  ordered  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  April,  1790.  At 
one  period  the  enormous  amount  of  eight  milliards,  or  nearly  350  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  of  this  paper  were  in  circulation  in  France  and  its  depen- 
dencies.— Alison. 

ASSUMPTION.  A  festival  observed  by  the  church  of  Rome  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who,  as  the  Catholics  believe,  was  taken  up  to  heaven  in  her 
corporeal  form,  body  and  spirit,  on  August  15,  a.  d.  45.  Mary  is  reported  to 
have  been  in  her  75  th  year.  The  festival  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
in  813. 

ASSURANCE.  See  Insurance.  The  practice  is  of  great  antiquity.  Suetonius 
ascribes  the  contrivance  to  Claudius  Ca?sar,  a.  d.  43.  It  is  certain  that  assu- 
rance of  ships  was  practised  in  the  year  45.  The  first  regulations  concern- 
ing it  are  in  the  Lex  OUron,  by  which  it  ap])cars  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  very  generally  in  1194.  The  custom  of  Lombard-street  was  made  a 
precedent  for  all  policies  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the 
first  statute  to  prevent  frauds  from  private  assurers  was  made  43  Elizabeth, 
1601. — Molin^atix's  Lex  Mercatoria. 

ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE.  This  is  the  earliest  recorded  empire— that  of  Bacchua 
wanting  records.  It  commenced  under  Ninus,  who  was  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  Hercules  of  the  Chaldeans,  2069  b.  c.  It  arose  out  of  the 
union  of  two  powerful  kingdoms,  Babylon  and  Assyria,  or  Nineveh,  the  latter 
founded  by  Ashur,  and  ending  with  Sardanapalus,  820  b.  c.  When  this  last- 
named  prince  was  conquered  by  Arbaces,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
with  his  concubines  and  eunuchs,  and  causing  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  they  all 
perished  in  the  fiames.  On  the  ruins  of  the  empire  were  formed  the  Assy- 
rians of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  the  Median  kingdom. — Lcnglel. 

The  lower  of  Babel  built.— Cren««i«  x.  Babylon  and  makes  it  the  mat  of  her 

6 ;  xi.  I.— Blair       -  -       b.  c.  2247        dominion.— Len^/c/  -        b.  c.  *2I)17 

The  kinsdom  of  Babylon  begins     •      2245     Semiramis  invades  Libya,    Ethiopia, 
Astronomical  observations   begun  by  and  \mlia.—Leneltt       •  .       .  1973 

the  Chaldeans  •  •  •  223>1  ,  The  Arabs  seize  Nineveh       -        •    ■  1937 

Belus  reigns  55  yetiTn.^Usher       •       2l'2i  I  Belochus,  the  lost  king  of  the  race  of 
Ninus,  son  of  Bolus,  reigns  m  Assyria,  Ninus.— B/tfir    -        -  -  .1446 

and  names  hiii  capital  aAer  him.<!elf  •  2060     He  makes  his  dau^ghter,  Artoesa,  sur* 
Babvlon  taken  by  Ninus,  who,  having  named  Semiramis  II.,  his  associate 

subdued    the  AnnenianK),   Pcn-ians,  '      on  the  throne        •  •  -      .  1433 

Bactrians,  and  all  Asia  Minor,  estab-  |  Belaiores  reigns  ....  142I 

lishcs  what  is  properly  the  ARsyrian  |  •  •  •  •  • 

monarchy,  of  which  Nineveh  wa.sihe  The  prophet   Jonah  appeaiB    in  thd 

seat  of  empire.— fi/atr  .     2059  :      strceia  of  Nineveh— i5te«r  .     -   840 

Semiramis  enlarges  and    embellishes  '  Nineveh  uikcn  by  ArbacM         •  -890 
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ASSYRIA,  Propkr.  After  the  destruction  of  the  first  Assyrian  monarchy,  Phul, 
the  last  king's  son,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Ninevites,  777  b.  c,  and 
the  kingdom  continued  until  621  b.  c,  when  Sarac,  or  Sardanapalus  II.,  being 
besieged  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  put  his  wife  and  children  to  death, 
and  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  a  fate  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Sarda- 
napalus I.  iSSee  preceding  article.  Nineveh  was  then  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  conquerors  divided  Assyria. — Blair,  It  was  finally  conquered  by 
the  Turks  in  1637  a.  d. — Priestley. 


Phul  raised  to  the  throne,  about  the 
jear.— B/oir  -  b.  o.   777 

lie  invades  Israel,  but  departs  without 
drawing  a  sword.— J3/air;  2  King* 
XV.  \%'JQ         •  -  .   770 

TielaUi-Piieser  invades  Syria,  takes 
Damascus,  and  makes  great  con- 
quests ....       740 

Sbalmanezer  takes  Samaria,  transports 


the  people,  whom  he  replaces  by 
colony  of  Cutheans  and  oiher8,ar 


and 


thus  linishes  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

-Blair 721 

He  retires  from  before  Tyre,  after  a 
siege  o(  five  years.— Btoir         -      •   713 


Sennacherib  invades  Judea,  and  his  ge- 
neral, Rabshakeh,  besieges  Jerusa- 
lem, when  the  angel  ol  the  Loi-d  in  cue 
night  destroys  lbU,000  of  his  army,— 
/saioA  xxxvii.  •       b.  o.  71(1 

[Commentators  suppose  that  this  mes- 
senger of  death  was  the  fatal  blast 
known  in  eastern  couniries  by  the 
name  o{  Samiel.] 
Esar-haddon  invades  Judea,  and  takes 

Babylon.— fi/a/r  -  •  -690 

He  invades  Judea  —Blair  -  •      -  677 

Holofernes  is  slain  by  Judith  -  677 

Saoeduchinus  reigns.— t/fiAcr        •       -667 
Nineveh  taken,  and  razed  to  the  ground  621 


A&TROLOGY.  Judicial  astrology  was  invented  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  hence 
was  transmitted  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  much  in 
vogue  in  France  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  1533. — fferiauU.  The 
early  history  of  astrology  in  England  is  very  little  known :  Bede  was  addicted 
to  it,  700;  and  so  was  Roger  Bacon,  1260.  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  calculated 
the  nativity  of  Elizabeth ;  and  she,  and  all  the  European  princes,  were  the 
humble  servants  of  Dee,  the  astrologer  and  conjurer.  But  the  period  of  the 
Stuarts  was  the  acme  of  astrology  in  England. — ^Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made 
ample  use  of  sir  William  Lilly,  the  noted  astrologer,  in  his  tales  of  this 
period ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Lilly  was  consulted  by  Charles  I.  respecting 
his  projected  escape  from  Carisbrook  castle  in  1647. — Ferguson. 

>  miONOMY.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  this  science  are  those  of 
Babylon,  about  2234  b.  c. — Blair.  The  study  of  astronomy  was  much  ad- 
vanced in  Chaldaea  under  Nabonassur;  it  was  known  to  the  Chinese  about 
1100  B.  c. ;  some  say  many  centuries  before.  Lunar  eclipses  were  observed 
at  Babylon  with  exceeding  accuracy,  720  b.  c.  Spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
and  the  true  cause  of  lunar  eclipses,  taught  by  Tkales,  640  b.c.  Further 
discoveries  by  Pythagoras,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  celestial  motions,  and 
believed  in  the  plurality  of  habitable  worlds,  500  b.  c.  Ulpparchus  began 
his  observations  at  Rhodes,  167  b.  c. — began  his  new  cycle  of  the  moon  in 
143,  and  made  great  advances  in  the  science,  140  b.  c.  The  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  confirmed,  and  the  places  and  distances  of  the  planets  discov- 
ered, byPtolrmyj  a.  d.  130.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  seven  centuries,  during 
which  time  astronomy  was  neglected,  it  was  resumed  by  the  Arabs  about  800; 
ind  was  afterwards  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  Spain, 
but  not  sooner  than  1201,  when  they  also  introduced  geography. 

The  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk 

first  observed  by  Hurrox,  Nov.  24  a.d.  1639 
Caasini  draws  his  meridian  line,  afier 


The  Alphonsine  tables  (tohtch  •ee'i  were 
composed       •  •  -      A.n.  1284 

Clocks  first  used  in  astronomy,  about  -  lliOQ 

True  doctrine  of  the  motions  of  the  pla- 
netary bodies  revived  by  Copernicus  1530 

The  science  greatly  aiivanced  by  Tycho 
Brahe,  abr)ui       ....  1582 

True  laws  of  ihe  planetary  motions,  by 
Kepler 1619 

Telescopes  and  other  instruments  used 
in  astronomy,  about         .  •     •  1627 

The  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  made 
about 1631 


Dante.— See  Bologna  -  •  .  1655 

The  aberration  of  ihe  light  of  the  fixed 

stars  discovered  by  Ilorrebow  •  iri59 

Discoveries  of  Picart  -  •     •  1669 

Map  of  the  moon  constructed  by  Ileve- 

lius  .....  167C 
Motion  of  the  sun  round  its  own  axis 

proved  by  Halley       •  -  -  1678 

Discoveries  of  Huygens       .  .     -  i68i 

Newton's  Prineipia  published,  and  tba 
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ASTRONOMY  carUinued, 


Bjsiem  ajB  now  taught  inccmtroTartibly 
established  •  -    ▲.  d.  1687 

Catalogue  of  the  stars  made  by  Flam- 
stead       1688 

Satellites  of  Saturn,  dec.  discorerwl  by 
Cassini 1701 

Aberration  ofthe  stars  clearly  explained 
by  Dr.  Bradley  •  -    •  1737 

Celestial  inequalities  fotmd  by  La 
Grange .....  1780 

Uranus  and  satellites  discovered  by 


nerachel,  Blarch  13.— See  Oeorgium 
Sidtis  .  .  .  -1781 

Micanique  Cdute^  published  by  La 

Place 1796 

Ceres  discovered  by  Piazzi,  Jsn  1      .  1801 
Pallas,  by  Dr.  Olbcre,  March  28  •  1802 

Juno,  by  Harding,  Scpu  1    •  -     .  1801 

Vesta,  by  Olbers  .  -  .  1807 

Neptune,  by  Le  Verrier       -  -     -  )846 

Umted  Slates  astronomical  expedition 
to  the  South  Hemisphere,  under  LieuL 
Gillies,  left  Baltimore  July  18       •    •  1849 


The  distance  ofthe  fixed  stars  is  supposed  to  be  400,000  times  greater  from 
us  than  we  are  from  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  38  millions  of  millions  of  miles ; 
so  that  a  cannon-ball  would  take  near  nine  millions  of  years  to  reach  one  of 
them,  supposing  there  were  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  pursuing  its  course 
thither.  As  light  takes  about  eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  reach  us  from 
the  sun,  it  would  be  about  six  years  in  coming  from  one  of  those  stars ;  but 
the  calculations  of  later  astronqmers  prove  some  stars  to  be  so  distant,  that 
their  light  must  take  centuries  before  it  can  reach  us ;  and  that  every  par- 
ticle of  light  which  enters  our  eyes  left  the  star  it  comes  from  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago. — Objects  of  Science, 

ASYLUMS,  OR  Privileged  Places.  At  first  they  were  places  of  refuge  for 
those  who,  by  accident  or  necessity  had  done  things  that  rendered  them 
obnoxious  to  the  law.  God  commanded  the  Jews  to  build  certain  cities  for 
this  purpose.  The  posterity  of  Hercules  is  said  so  have  built  one  at  Athens, 
to  protect  themselves  against  such  as  their  father  had  irritated.  Cadmus 
built  one  at  Thebes,  aud  Romulus  one  on  Mount  Palatine.  A  while  after  the 
coming  of  Christianity  into  England,  superstitious  veneration  ran  so  high, 
that  churches,  monasteries,  church-yards,  and  bishops'  houses  became  asy- 
lums to  all  that  fled  to  them,  let  the  crime  be  what  it  would ;  of  which  very 
ill  use  was  made,  both  by  the  clergy  and  laity.  In  London  persons  were 
secure  from  arrest  in  particular  localities :  these  were  the  Minories,  Salis- 
bury-court, Whitefriars,  Fulwood's-rents,  Mitre-court,  Baldwin's-gardens, 
the  Savoy,  Clink,  Deadman's-place,  Montaeue-close,  and  the  Mint.  This 
security  was  abolished  a.  d.  1696 ;  but  the  last  was  not  wholly  suppressed 
until  the  reign  of  George  I.— See  Privileged  Places  and  Sanctuaries, 

ATHAN ASIAN  CREED  and  CONTROVERSY.  The  great  controversy  regard- 
me  the  divinity  of  Christ,  arose  and  extended  between  a.  d.  333  and  3ol. 
Auianasius,  who  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  encountered  creat  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  the  Arians  for  his  religious  doctrines,  and  was  exiled  for 
them  again  and  again.  The  creed  which  goes  by  his  name  is  supposed  by 
most  authorities  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  340 ;  but  it  is  affirmed 
by  other  writers  to  be  the  compilation  of  an  African  bishop  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.— Du  Pin. 

ATHEISM.  This  absurd  doctrine  has  had  its  votaries  and  its  martyrs.  Spi- 
nosa,  a  foreigner,  was  its  noted  defender  in  the  17th  century.  Lucilio  Vanini 
publicly  taught  atheism  in  France,  and  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Tou- 
louse in  1619.  Mathias  Knutzen,  of  Holstein,  openly  professed  atheism,  and 
had  upwards  of  a  thousand  disciples  in  Germany  about  1674 ;  he  travelled 
to  make  proselytes,  and  his  followers  were  called  Consdejiciares,  because 
they  held  that  there  is  no  other  deity  than  conscience.  Many  eminent  men 
of  various  countries  have  been  professors  of  Atheism,  and  even  in  England 
we  have  had  writers  tinctured  with  it. — Richardson.  Ashe.  *'  Though  a  small 
draught  of  philosophy  may  lead  a  man  into  atheism,  a  deev  draught  will 
iSertainly  brin|(  him  back  again  ♦^  the  belief  of  a  God."— /i<wd  Bacon,    "■  f¥ 
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I?ie%  n'aastaU  pas  U  faudraU  Vinventer :"  If  a  God  did  not  exist,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  invent  one. —  Voltaire. 

4THENiEA.  These  were  great  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honor  of 
>f  inerva.  One  of  them  was  called  Panathenaea,  and  the  other  Chalcea ; 
they  were  first  instituted  by  Erectheus  or  Orpheus,  1397  b.  c.  ;  and  Theseus 
afterwards  renewed  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  observed  by  all  the  people 
of  Athens,  the  first  every  fifth  year,  1234  b.  c. — Plutarch. 

ATHENjEUM.  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to  Minerva,  where  the  poets  and 
philosophers  declaimed  and  recited  their  compositions.  The  most  celebrated 
Athemea  were  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  Lyons :  that  of  Rome  was  of  great 
beauty  in  its  building,  and  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  a.  d.  125.-r 
TUlenunU's  Life  of  Adrian. 

ATHENS.  The  once  celebrated  capital  of  anc.ent  Attica,  whose  magnificent 
ruins  yet  attest  its  former  grandeur — the  seat  of  science  and  theatre  of  valor. 
The  first  sovereign  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  is  Ogyges,  who  reigned 
in  Boeotia,  and  was  master  of  Attica,  then  called  Ionia.  In  his  reign  a  deluge 
took  place  (by  some  supposed  to  be  no  other  than  the  universal  deluge,  or 
Noah's  floods  that  laid  waste  the  country,  in  which  state  it  remained  two 
hundred  years,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  Cecrops  and  a  colony,  by 
whom  the  land  was  repeopled,  and  twelve  cities  founded,  1556  b.  c.  The  first 
state  of  Athens  was  under  seventeen  kings,  comprising  a  period  of  487  years. 
but  the  history  of  its  first  twelve  monarclis  is  mostly  fabulous ;  in  its  second 
state  it  was  governed  by  thirteen  perpetual  archons,  a  period  of  816  years ;  in 
its  thiri  state  by  seven  decennial  archons,  whose  nile  extended  over  70  years, 
and.  lastly,  in  its  fourth  state  by  annual  archons,  who  ruled  for  760  years. 
Under  this  democfecy  Athens  became  unrivalled,  and  her  people  signalized 
themselves  by  their  valor,  munificence,  and  culture  of  the  fine  arts;  and 
perhaps  not  one  other  single  city  in  the  world  can  boast,  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time,  of  so  great  a  number  of  illustrious  citizens.  The  ancients,  to 
distinguish  Athens  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  called  it  Astu,  one  of  the  eyes 
of  Greece. — Plutarch.  The  Venetians  got  possession  of  Athens  in  a.  d.  12*04, 
and  the  Turks  in  1687. — Priestl/^.  It  became  the  capital  of  Livadia,  a  pro- 
vince of  European  Turkey ;  and  is  now  that  of  the  new  king^dom  of  Greece, 
and  tlie  seat  of  its  legislature,  established  under  King  Otho  L.  January  25th, 
1833. — See  Greece.  For  events  in  the  history  of  Athens,  see  Tables  from 
B.  c.  1556  to  B.  c.  21. 

ATMOSPHERE.  Posidonius  first  calculated  the  height  of  the  atmosphere, 
stating  it  to  be  800  stadia,  nearly  agreeing  with  our  modem  ideas,  about  79 
B.C.  Its  weight  was  determined  by  Gralfleo  and  Terricellius,  about  1630; 
its  density  and  elasticity  by  Boyle ;  and  its  relation  to  light  and  sound  by 
Hooke,  Newton,  and  Derham.  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  was 
ascertained  by  Hales,  Black,  Priestley,  Scheele,  Lavoisier,  and  Cavendish ; 
and  its  laws  of  refVaction  were  investigated  by  Dr.  Bradley,  1787. 

ATTAINDER,  Acts  or,  have  been  passed  in  numerous  reigns :  two  witnesses 
i:i  cases  of  high  treason  are  necessary  where  corruption  of  blood  is  incurred, 
unless  the  party  accused  shall  confess,  or  stand  mute,  7  and  8  William  III. 
1694-5. — Blackatone.  The  attainder  of  Lord  Russell,  who  was  beheaded  in 
Lincoln 's-inn-Fields,  July,  21,  1683,  was  reversed  under  William,  in  1689. 
The  rolls  and  records  of  the  acts  of  attainder  passed  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  II.  were  cancelled  and  publicly  burnt,  Oct.  2,  1696.  Several  acts  were 
reversed  in  subsequent  reigns.  Among  the  last  acts  so  reversed,  not  the  least 
interesting  was  the  attaint  of  the  children  of  lord  Edward  Fitzgenild  (who 
was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  of  1798),  July  1,  1819. 

MTILA,  sumamed  the  "  Scourge  of  Ood"  and  thus  distinguished  for  his  con- 
quests and  his  crimes,  ravaged  all  Europe,  a.  d.  447.     He  invaded  the  Ro- 
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man  empire  with  an  army  of  500.000  Huns,  and  laid  waste  all  the  provincea 
He  died  on  the  niglit  of  his  nuptials  with  a  beautiful  virgin  jiamed  Ildico, 
about  A.  D.  4bS.— Goldsmith. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL.  A  great  officer  of  the  crown,  appointed  by  letten 
patent.  It  is  among  his  duties  to  exhibit  informations  and  prosecute  for 
the  kin^  in  matters  criminal ;  and  to  file  bills  in  Exchequer,  for  any  claims 
concerning  the  crown,  in  inheritance  or  profit ;  and  others  may  bring  bills 
against  the  king  s  attorney.  The  first  Attorney-General  was  William  de 
Gisilham,  7  Edward  I.  l27S.—Beatson. 

AITORNEYS.  The  number  practising  in  Edward  III.'s  reign  was  under  400 
for  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  32d  of  Henry  VI.  1464,  a  law  reduced  the 
practitioners  in  Norfolk,  Norwich,  and  Siiflblk,  from  eighty  to  fourteen,  and 
restricted  their  increase.  The  number  of  attorneys  now  practising  in  Eng- 
land, or  registered,  or  retired,  is  about  13,000.  The  number  sworn,  and 
practising  or  retired  in  Ireland,  is  stated  at  2fKX).  A  list  of  19,527  "^practis- 
ing lnwtjcrs*'  in  the  United  States  is  given  in  the  Laicyer^s  LHrecUny^  1850. 

ATTRACTION.  Copernicus  described  attraction  as  an  appetence  or  appetite 
which  the  Creator  impressed  upon  all  parts  of  matter,  about  1520.  It  was 
described  by  Kepler  to  be  a  corporeal  affection  tending  to  union,  1605.  In 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  it  is  an  original  power  which  restores  lost  motion ; 
a  principle  whereby  all  bodies  mutually  tend  to  each  other. — See  Astr^tiwny. 

AUCTION,  a  kind  of  sale  known  to  the  Romans.  The  first  in  Britain  was 
about  1700,  by  Elisha  Yale,  a  governor  of  Fort  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  of 
the  goods  he  had  brought  home  with  him.  Auction  and  sales'  tax  began,  1 779. 

AUERSTADT,  Battle  or.  In  this  most  sanguinary  confiiat  between  the  French 
and  Prussian  armies,  they  were  commanded  by  their  respective  sovereigns, 
and  Napoleon  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Prussians  were  routed  on 
every  side,  and  lost  200  pieces  of  cannon,  thirty  standards,  and  28,000  pri- 
soners, leaving  30,000  slain  upon  the  field,  Oct.  14,  1806.  The  French 
empLTor  immediately  afterwards  enteivd  Berlin,  fi*um  whence  he  issued  his 
memorable  Berlin  decree. — See  Berlin  Dtcrce. 

AUGSBURG  CONFESSION  op  FAITH.  The  confession  of  articles  of  faith 
drawn  up  at  Augsburg  by  Melancthon,  and  by  him  and  Luther  presented  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1530.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
consisting  of  twenty-one  articles,  and  the  second  of  seven,  directly  opposed 
to  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, his  son.  and  several  other  princes  of  Germany,  signed  this  confeasion, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg, and  hence  it  is  called  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

AUGSBURG,  League  or.  A  memorable  treaty  concluded  between  Holland 
and  other  European  powers,  which  had  for  its  object  the  causing  the  trea- 
ties of  Munster  and  Nimeguen  to  be  respected,  1680. — See  Munster  and  Ni- 
meguen. 

AUGURY.  Husbandry  was  in  part  regulated  by  the  coming  or  goin^:  of  birds, 
long  before  the  time  of  Hesiod.  Augurs  instituted  at  Rome,  wiih  vestals 
and  several  orders  of  the  priesthood,  by  Numa,  710  b.  c.  There  was  a  com- 
munity of  them,  appointed  to  foretell  events  by  the  fiight  of  birds,  and 
other  circumstances.  The  king  Car,  fVom  whom  Caria  in  Asia  Minor  is 
named,  was  the  inventor  of  augury  by  birds. —  Vosnus.  The  nugurs  of 
Rome  drew  omens  from  the  ph(;nomena  of  the  heavens,  the  chirping  and 
flight  of  birds,  and  various  strange  casualties. — Livy. 

AUGUST.  The  eighth  month  of  the  year.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  honor  of 
Augustus  Ciesar,  from  whom  it  was  named  in  the  year  b  b.  c,  because  in 
this  month  he  was  born,  was  created  consul,  or  chief  magistrate  thric« 
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triumphed  in  Rome,  subdued  Egypt  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  an 
end  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  previously  called  Sextilis^  or  the  sixth  from 
March. 

AUSTERLrrZ,  Battle  op,  between  the  French  and  Austrian  armies,  gained  by 
the  former.  Three  emperors  commanded  at  this  battle,  Alexander  of  Rus- 
sia, Francis  of  Austria,  and  Napoleon  of  France.  The  Icilled  and  wounded 
exceeded  40,000  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  who  lost,  besides,  forty  standards^ 
150  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many  thousands  of  prisoners.  This  decisive  vic- 
tory of  the  French  led  to  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  which  was  signed  Dec.  26, 
same  year.    The  battle  was  fought  Dec.  2, 1806.    See  Presburg. 

AUSTRALASIA,  includes  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Guinea, 
New  Britian,  New  Zealand,  &c.,  mostly  discovered  within  two  centuries.  Oi 
a  population  of  twenty-two  millions,  the  native  inhabitants  are  not  supposed 
to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand.  Several  settlements  from  Europe  have 
been  made  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  government  of  Western  Australia,  10  George  IV.  1829.  Act 
to  erect  South  Australia  into  a  British  province,  4  and  2  William  IV.  1834. 
New  act,  5  and  6  William  IV.  1835.  Several  companies  and  institutions  con- 
nected with  Australia  have  lately  been  formed  in  London. 

AUSTRIA,  anciently  the  Belgic  Gaul  of  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  from  Hun- 
gary iind  annexed  to  Grermany,  when  it  received  its  present  name,  about  a.  d, 
1040.  This  was  after  Charlemagne  had  re-established  the  Western  Empire, 
Austria  being  a  part  of  what  was  called  Eastern  France,  which  its  name  in 
the  German  language  implies. 


Rodolph,  count  of  napsburg,  seizes 
Austria  from  Bohemia,  and  makes 
himself  archduke  -  •  1273 

Rcvoll  of  Switzerland  from  the  house 

of  Austna,  in  the  reign  of  Albert  I.  - 1307 
Albert  11.  duke  of  AiLstria,  succeeds  to 
three   crowns — the   imperial,    and 
lho9e  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  his   . 
family  still  possess  the  empire.        •  1438 
Burgvmdy  accrues  to  AuHtria  by  the 
marriage  of  Maximilian   with  the 
heiress  of  that  province  -  1477 

Alen  Spain,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip 
I.  of  Austria  with  the  heiress  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Castile  -  -  •  1496 

Charles  V.,  reigning  over  Germany, 
Austria.  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  their  dependen- 
cies, abdicates,  and  retires  from  the 
worlrl,  leaving  his  German  dominions 
10  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son,  Philip 
IL— See  Spain  -  -  •  1557 

The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany, 
being  oppressed  by  the  house  of  A  us- 
tria,  call  in  theaidi  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  of  Sweden,  and  this  leads  to  the  i 

treaty  of  Westphalia  -  -  -1648' 

Leopold  I  reigns. -—See  Germany       - 1658 

Accession  of  JPrancis,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  marries  the  celebrated  queen  of  i 

Hungary,  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  Charles  VI.  -  1745  | 

Rei^  of  Joseph  U.  -  -1765 

Religious  toleration  granted  -     -  1776 

The  emperor  contmlH  the  pope 

Rtign  of  Leopold  II. 

Reign  of  Francis  n.  ■  -      -1792 

Austria  becomes  a  distinct  empire,  and 
Francis  II.  of  Germany  takes  the  title 


off.  of  Austria 


The  emperor  issues  his  declaration 
against  France  •  -  Aug  5, 1805 

Napoleon,  after  many  victories,  enters 
Vienna  •  -    Nov.  14, 1806 

Vienna  evacuated  by  the  French, 

Jan.  12,  1806 

They  again  capture  it  •    May  13,  1809 

But  restore  it  at  the  peace         Oct.  24, 1809 

Napoleon  marries  the  archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  •  •  AP"'  ^'  ^^^^ 

Congress  at  Vienna  •         Oct  2,  1814 

Treaty  of  Vienna  .  Feb.  25,  1816 

Death  of  Francis  I.,  and  accession  of 
Ferdinand       •  •  March  2. 1835 

New  treaty  of  commerce  with  England 

July  3, 1838 

Ferdinand  is  crowned  with  great  splen- 
dor at  Milan  •  •     Sept.  6, 1838 

Tumult  at  Vienna,  agitation  for  re- 
forms ;  Mettemich  resigns  and  flies : 
freedom  of  the  press  and  national 
guard  granted  by  the  emperor 

March  13, 1848 

The  emperor  publishes^  at  Milan,  abo- 
lition of  the  censorship  and  conven- 
tion of  the  states ;  the  people  demand 
more,  and  are  refused        March  18,    " 

Milan  revolts,  and  contends  successfully 
with  the  soldiery       •        March  23,    ** 

Austrians  retire  to  Mantua ;  Milan  en- 
tered by  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia 

March  23,    « 

Lombardy  and  the  Tyrol  in  rebellion 

March,    " 
1782  I  The  emperor  retires  to  Innsbruck 
1790  .  May  18,    « 

Austrian  army  under  Radetsky  holfls  in 
check  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  in 
Lombardy         -  ^^y  Z: 


Aug.  9,  ISM     Is  defeated  and  driven  to  Mantua  May  29, 
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AUSTRIA,  continued. 

Diet  of  the  Croatian-Slavonic  nation  Fetxllnand  I.  abdicates;   his  brother, 

summoned  by  the  Ban  of  Croaiia  Francis  Charles,  declines  the  throne ; 
May  20, 1S48        it  is  taken  by  his  son,  Francis  Joseph 

Insurrection  at  Rome ;  order  re-esta-  Dec.  2, 1816 

blished  after  bombanlnient,  June  12-15  **       The  emperor  gires  a  new  constitution 

Vicenia  and  Padua  subdued  by  Ra-  March  4-6, 1649 

deisky          -          •          •       June  "        Haynau   takes    Urescia,    after  ereai 

Milan  retaken                  -          Aug.  4,  "           siaughlcr,  and  sacks  it        MarcTi  30,    " 

The  emperor  returns  to  Vienna    "  12,  »*        Bologna  taken,  after  a  siege  of  8  days 

Insurrection  at  Vienna;  Count  Latour,  May  1&,    •* 

minister  of  war.  killed  by  the  mob ;  Haynau  takes  command  of  the  Aus- 

the  diet  demands  the  retraction  of  the  trian  army  in  Hungary        June  — ,    " 

measures  against  Hungary,  and  a  Ancona  taken,  after  bombardment 

new  ministry ;  the  emperor  flies  June  11,    ** 

Oct.  6,  "        Venice  taken  by  Radetskr       Aug.  22,    " 

The  Hungarian  army  advanced  within  Hungarian  war  finished  by  the  surren- 

8ix  miles  of  Vienna                Ocl  11,  "           derofGiirtjey             -           Aug.  11,    « 

Prince  Windi?ch^ratz  appointed  com-  Followed  by  numerous  executions. 

mander-in-chiet,  Ocl.  16 ;    and    be-  See  Germany^  Vienna^  &c. 

sieges  Vienna,  17ih;  bombards   the 

city  and  masters  it                 Nov.  2,  " 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  Fran- 
cis ceased  to  be  emperor  of  Germany,  and  became  hereditary  emperor  of 
Austria,  under  the  title  of  Francis  I.  Ui>on  the  formation  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  in  1815,  the  emperor  of  Austria  was  declared  hereditary  head 
of  that  body. 

AUTHORS.     For  laws  securing  copyright,  see  Copyright  and  Literary  Property. 

AUTO  DA  FE.  See  InquisUicm.  The  punishment,  often  by  burning  alive,  of 
a  heretic.  This  is  called  an  act  of  Faith,  and  is  coeval  with  the  Inquisition ; 
and  since  its  lirst  practice  in  a.d.  1203,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
victims  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisitions  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries  on  the  burning  x)ile.  One  of  the  last  executions  of  this 
kind  was  at  Goa,  where,  for  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion  (!)  and  in 
vindication  of  the  Catholic  faith,  twenty  sufferers  perished  in  the  flames, 
1787.    These  horrible  sacrifices  have  ceased  in  Spain. — Ashe, 

AVIGNON,  ceded  by  Philip  III.  of  France  to  the  Pope  in  1273.  The  papal  seat' 
was  removed  for  seventy  years  to  Avignon,  in  1808.  It  was  seized  several 
times  by  the  French,  by  whom  it  was  taken  from  the  pope  in  1769,  but  was 
restored  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit.s,  1773.  Declared  to  belong  to 
France  by  the  National  Assembly,  1791.  Horrible  massacres  in  October  of 
that  year.    Continued  to  France  by  the  Congress  of  sovereigns,  in  1815. 

AXE.  WEDGE  WIMBLE,  &c.  These  instruments,  with  the  lever,  and  vari- 
ous others  of  a  coarse  construction,  and  still  in  common  use,  are  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Daedalus,  an  artificer  of  Athens,  to  whom  also  is 
ascribed  the  invention  of  masts  and  sails  for  ships,  1240  b.  c. 

AZORES,  OR  WESTERN  ISLES,  supposed  to  be  the  sit«  of  the  ancient  AU- 
lantis :  they  were  discovered  by  Vandenburg,  a.  d.  1439 ;  and  were  settled 
by  the  Portuguese,  in  1448.  Martin  Behem  fbund  one  of  them  covered  with 
boech-trees,  and  he  called  it  therefore  Fayed;  another  abounding  in  sweet 
flowers,  and  he  therefore  called  it  Florcs;  and  all  full  of  hawks,  and  he 
therefore  named  them  the  Azores.  A  violent  concussion  of  the  earth  took 
place  here  for  twelve  days,  in  1591.  A  devastating  earthquake,  in  1757. 
Here  are  fountains  of  boiling  water.  A  volcano  at  St.  George's  destroyed 
the  town  of  Ursulina,  May,  1808;  and  in  1811,  a  volcano  appeared  near  St. 
Michael's  in  the  sea,  where  the  water  was  eighty  fathoms  deep.  An  island 
called.  Sabrina  gradually  disappeared,  Dec.  1812. 
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BABEL,  THE  Tower  op,  built  by  Noah's  posterity,  2247  b  c.  The  temple  of 
Beliis,  originally  this  celebrated  tower,  was  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world;  it  had  lofty  spires,  and  was  enriched  with  many  statues  of  gold,  one 
of  them  forty  feet  high.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  temple  was  the  tomb  of 
the  founder,  Bolus  (the  Nimrod  of  the  sacred  ScripturesV  who  was  deitied 
after  death ;  and  in  an  adjoining  apartment  was  a  magnincent  bed,  whither 
the  priests  daily  conducted  a  female,  who,  as  they  pretended,  was  there 
honored  with  the  company  of  the  god. — Blair. 

BABINGTON'S  CONSPIRACY,  formed  in  the  cause  of  Mary  against  Elizabeth, 
for  which  the  chief  conspirator,  with  thirteen  others,  suffered  death.  Bab- 
ington  was  a  gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  and  he  associated  with  persons  of  hia 
ovfn  persuasion  (the  Roman  Catholic),  with  a  design  to  assassinate  the 
queen,  and  deliver  Mary.  He  seems  to  have  been  principally  induced  to 
this  rash  conspiracy  by  a  romantic  hope  that  Mary,  in  gratitude,  would 
accept  of  him  as  a  husband.    15^. 

BABYLON,  Empire  op,  founded  by  Belus,  supposed  to  be  the  Nimrod  of  holy 
writ,  the  son  of  Chus,  and  grandson  of  Ham,  2245  b.  c.—Lenglet.  Ninus  of 
Assyria  seized  on  Babylon,  and  established  what  was  properly  the  Assy- 
•tian  empire,  by  uniting  the  two  soveicignties,  2069  b.c.  According  to 
Eusebius  this  empire  existed  1240  years ;  according:  to  Justin,  1300  years ; 
according  to  Herodotus,  600  or  600  years.  Of  these  opinions  Blair  has 
adopted  tlie  first,  which  calculates  from  the  foundation  of  the  empire  by 
Ninus,  B.  c.  2059,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  who  was  de- 
throned by  his  generals,  and  his  kingdom  divided  into  the  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, and  Median  kingdoms,  820  b.  c. — See  Assyria. 
The  tower  of  Babel  built  •  b.  c.  2247 
The  kingdom  of  Babylon  begins  •  2245 

Ashur  builds  a  city,  afterwards  called 

Ninereh  •  •  -2^5 

The  aBtronomical  observations  are  be- 

Sn  at  Babylon  by  the  Chaldeans.— 
air ;  Lenglet  -  -  -  2234 

Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  extends  his  em- 
pirs  over  the  neighboring  states,  de- 
feats the  Babylonians,  and  makes 
them  tributary.— t7«A«r        •  -2124 

Minus,  son  of  Belus,  reigns  in  Assyria,         :  Taken  by  Darius.— CTsAer       •  •   511 

The  city  of  Babylon  was,  anciently,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world ;  and 
in  later' times  famous  for  the  empire  established  under  the  Seleucidse.  Its 
greatness  was  so  reduced  in  succeeding  ages,  that  Pliny  says,  in  his  time  it 
was  but  a  desolate  wilderness ;  and  at  present  the  place  where  it  stood  if 
scarcely  kIlo^vn  to  travellers. — Rollings  Ancient  Hist. 

Bacchanalia,  games  celebrated  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  They  arose  in 
Egypt,  and  were  brought  into  Greece  by  Melampus,  and  were  there  called 
IHonysiay  about  1415  b.  c. — Diodorus.  They  were  celebrated  in  Rome  under 
the  name  of  Bacchanalia. 

BACHELORS.  The  Roman  censors  frequently  imposed  fines  on  unmarried 
.  men ;  and  men  of  fall  age  were  obliged  to  marry.  The  Spartan  women  at 
certain  ^mes  laid  hold  of  old  bachelors,  dragged  them  round  their  altars, 
and  inflicted  on  them  various  marks  of  infamy  and  disgrace. —  Vossius.  After 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  tax  was  laid  upon  bachelors  in  England,  12/.  IO5. 
for  a  duke,  and  for  a  common  person,  one  shilling,  7  William  III.  1695. 
Bachelors  were  subjected  to  a  double  tax  on  their  male  and  female  servants, 
in  1785, 

BACKGAMMON.  Palamedes  of  Greece  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  game 
(decidedly  one  of  the  oldest  known  to  our  times),  about  1224  d.  c.    Tt  if 


and  names  hw  capital  after  himself, 
Nineveh.— Lejifflet    •  -      b.  0. 2069 

Babylon  taken  by  Ninus    •  -       -2059 

The  Assyrian  empire  ends        -  •   820 

Belesis  governs  in  Babylon  •      -   766 

Babylon  taken  by  Esar-haddon    •       •   680 
Nebuchadnezzar  reigns  -        •    -   604 

He  takes  Jerusalem.  —Lenglet   •         •   687 
He  is  driven  from  amon^  men         •    •  569 

Babylon  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Per-    

sians.  under  Cyrus 
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stated  by  some  to  have  been  invented  in  Wales  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Conquest. — Henry. 

BADAJOS,  Siege  of.  This  important  barrier  fortress  had  surrendered  to  tho 
French,  March  11,  IbU,  and  was  invested  by  tlie  British  under  lord  Wel- 
lington on  March  18,  1812,  and  stormed  and  taken  on  April  6,  following. 
Tlirs  victory  was  not  only  a  glorious  military  achievement  in  itself,  but  it 
obliged  the  French,  who  had  entered  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  plunder, 
to  commence  a  precipitate  retreat  from  that  kingdom. 

BADEN,  House  op,  descended  from  Herman,  son  of  Berthold  I.  duke  of  Zah- 
ringen,  who  died  a.  d.  1074.  From  Christopher,  who  united  the  branches 
of  Hochberg  and  Baden,  and  died  in  1627,  proceed  the  branches  of  Baden- 
Baden,  and  Baden-Dourlach.  This  family  makes  a  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  annals  of  Germany,  and  is  allied  to  all  the  principal  families  in  the  empire. 

BADEN,  Treaty  of,  between  France  and  the  emperor,  when  Landau  waa 
ceded  to  the  former,  Sept.  7,  1714.  Baden  was  formerly  a.margravate;  it 
was  erected  into  a  grand  duchy,  as  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation, 
in  1806.  Ita  territorial  acquisitions  by  it^  alliances  with  France,  were  gua- 
ranteed by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815.  The  grand  Duke  granted  his 
people  freedom  of  the  press,  a  burgher  guard,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right 
of  public  meeting,  Feb.  29.  Troops  revolt  at  Rastadt,  May,  1849.  Insur- 
rection at  Carlsruhe ;— the  grand  Duke  flees,  May  13,  1849.  Insurrection 
subdued  by  the  Prussians,  June,  1849. 

BAFFIN'S-BAY,  discovered  by  William  Baffin,  an  Englishman,  in  1616.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  this  discovery  were  much  doubted  until  the  expeditions 
of  Ross  and  Parry  proved  that  Baffin  was  substantially  accurate  in  his  state- 
ment. These  voyagers  returned  home  in  1818.  See  article  North  WeU 
Passage. 

BAGDAD,  built  by  Almansor,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  Saracen  empire,  a.  d. 
762— taken  by  the  Tartars,  and  a  period  put  to  the  Saracen  rule,  1268.  It 
has  since  been  often  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  (torn  thorn  again  by  the 
Turks.— Blair, 

BAGPIPE.  This  instrument  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  peculiar  te  Ireland  and 
Scotland ;  but  it  must  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  as,  on  a  piece  of 
Grecian  sculpture  of  the  highest  antiquity,  now  in  Rome,  is  represented  a 
bagpiper  dressed  like  a  modem  highlander.  Nero  is  said  to  have  played 
upon  a  bagpipe,  a.d.61. 

BAHAMA  ISLES.  Tliese  were  the  first  points  of  discovery  by  Columbus. 
San  Salvador  was  seen  by  this  great  navigator  on  the  night  of  the  11th  Octo- 
ber, 1492.— The  Bahamas  were  not  known  to  tho  English  till  1667.  Seized 
for  the  crown  of  England,  1718,  when  the  pirates  who  inhabited  them  sur- 
rendered to  Captain  Rogers. 

BAIL.  By  ancient  common  law,  before  and  since  the  Conquest,  all  felonies 
were  bailable,  till  murder  was  excepted  by  statute ;  and  by  the  3d  Edward 
I.  the  power  of  bailing  in  treason,  and  in  divers  instances  of  felony,  was  taken 
away,  1274.  Bail  was  further  regulated,  23  Henry  VI. ;  2  Philip  and  'Msny 
and  in  later  reigns. 

BAILIFFS  OR  SHERIFFS,  are  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  London  had  its  shire- 
reve  prior  to  the  Conquest,  and  this  officer  was  generally  appointed  for 
counties  in  England  in  1079.  Sheriffs  were  appointed  in  Dublin  under  the 
name  of  bailiiis,  in  1808 ;  and  the  name  was  changed  to  sheriff.  1548.  There 
are  still  some  places  where  the  chief  magistrate  is  called  bailiff,  as  tlie  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster.  The  term  Bum-bailiff  is  a  corruption  of  bound-bailiff, 
every  bailiff  being  obliged  to  enter  into  bonds  of  security  for  his  good  be- 
havior.— Blackstone, 
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BALANCE  or  POWER,  to  assure  the  independency  and  integrity  of  states,  and 
control  ambition ;  the  principle  is  said  to  he  a  discovery  of  the  Italian  poli- 
ticians of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  invasion  of  Charles  VTII.  of  France— 
Robertson.  By  the  treaty  of  Munster,  the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power 
was  first  recognized  by  treaty  October  24,  1648. 

BALLADS.  They  may  be  traced  in  British  history  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. — 
TStrner.  Andhelme,  who  died  a.  d.  709,  is  mentioned  as  the  flret  who  intro- 
duced ballads  into  England.  "The  harp  was  sent  round,  that  those  might 
sing  who  could." — Bede.  Alfred  sung  ballads. — Malmshury.  Canute  com- 
I>osed  one. — Turner.  Minstrels  were  protected  by  a  charter  of  Edward  IV. ; 
but  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth  they  were  made  punishable  among  rogues, 
yagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars. —  Viner, 

BALLADS,  NATIONAL,  "  Give  me  the  writing  of  the  ballads,  and  you  may 
make  the  laws." — FUtcher  of  Salloun.  A  British  statesmat  has  said,  "  Give 
me  the  writing  of  the  ballaas  of  the  country,  and  while  I  pUkCe  at  your  com- 
mand every  other  species  of  composition,  I  will  fix  public  opinion,  and  rule 
public  feeling,  and  sway  the  popular  sentiment,  more  powerfully  than  all 
your  writers,  political  and  moral,  can  do  by  any  other  agency  or  influence." 
The  beautiful  and  frequently  touching  ballads  of  Dibdin,  particularly  those 
of  the  sea,  inspired  many  a  brave  defender  of  his  country  in  the  late  war ; 
Dibdin  died  Jan.  20,  1833. 

BALLETS.  They  arose  in  the  meretricious  taste  of  the  Italian  courts.  One 
performed  at  the  interview  between  Hen.  Vlll.  of  Eng.  &  Francis  I.  of  France, 
in  the  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  1520. — Guicciardini.  In  the  next  century, 
they  reached  the  summit  of  their  glory  in  the  splendid  pomps  of  the  courts 
of  Tuscany  and  Lorraine ;  and  their  most  zealous  patron,  Louis  XIV.,  bore 
a  i>art  in  one,  1664. 

BALLOON.  Galien  of  Avignon  \vrote  on  aerostation,  in  1756.  Dr.  Black  gave 
the  hint  as  to  hydrogen,  in  1767.  A  balloon  was  constructed  in  France  by 
MM.  Montgolfier,  in  1783,  when  Rozier  and  the  marquis  d'Arlandes  ascended 
at  Paris.  Pildtre  Desrozier  and  M.  Romaiii  perished  in  an  attempted  voyage 
from  Boulogne  to  England,  the  balloon  having  taken  fire,  June  14, 1786.  At 
the  battle  of  Fleurus,  the  French  made  use  of  a  balloon  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  army,  and  convey  the  observations  by  telegraph,  June  17, 1794. 
Gamerin  ascended  in  a  balloon  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  and  descended  by 
a  parachute,  Sept.  21,  1802.  Gay-Lussac  ascended  at  Paris  to  the  height  of 
23,000  feet,  Sept.  6, 1804.  Madame  Blanchard  ascended  fVom  Tivoli  at  night, 
and  the  balloon,  being  surrounded  by  fire-works,  took  fire,  and  she  was  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground,  and  killed,  July  6,  1819. 

BALLOON,  The  Nassau.  The  gre^it  Nassau  balloon,  of  immense  dimensions, 
and  which  had  for  some  time  previously  been  exhibited  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London  in  repeated  ascents  from  Vauxhall  wardens,  started  from  that 
place  on  an  experimental  voyage,  having  three  mdividuals  in  the  car,  and, 
after  having  been  eighteen  hours  in  the  air,  descended  at  Weilburg,  in  the 
4uchy  of  Nassau,  Nov.  7, 1836. 

BALTIMORE,  the  third  city  in  population  and  fifth  in  commerce  in  the  United 
States ;  founded  1729 ;  named  from  lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Maryland  patent.  In  1766  it  contained  but  60  houses ;  charter^  as  a  city 
in  1797.  Population  i»  1790,  13  503;  in  1810,  36,583;  in  1830,  80,626;  in 
1840,  102,313,  including  3,199  slaves.  A  handsome  monument  in  the  city 
commemorates  its  aucces.sful  defence  against  the  attack  of  the  British  under 
general  Ross,  St^pt.  12,  1814. 

BALTIMORE,  Battle  op,  between  the  British  army  under  general  Ross  and 
the  Americans ;  the  British  in  making  an  attack  upon  the  town  were  nnsuo- 
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cesafal,  and  after  a  desperate  engagement  were  repulsed  with  great  lo«; 
the  gallant  general  who  led  the  enterprise  was  killed,  Sept.  12,  lol4. 

BANK.  The  first  established  was  in  Italy,  a.  d.  808,  by  the  Lombard  Jews,  of 
whom  some  settled  in  Lombard-street,  London,  where  many  bankers  still 
reside.  The  name  bank  is  derived  from  banco,  a  bench,  which  was  erected 
in  the  market-place  for  the  exchange  of  money.  The  mint  in  the  tower  of 
London  was  anciently  the  depository  for  merchants*  cash,  until  Charles  L 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  money,  and  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  mint,  in  16-10. 
The  traders  were  thus  driven  to  some  other  place  of  security  for  their  gold, 
which,  when  kept  at  home,  their  apprentices  freqiiently  absconded  with  to 
the  army.  In  1645,  therefore,  they  consented  to  lodge  it  with  the  goldsmiths 
in  Lombard-street,  who  were  provided  with  strong  chests  for  their  own  valu- 
able wares ;  and  this  became  the  origin  of  banking  in  England. — 

Bank  of  Venice  formed  •          •          •  1157  i  Bank  of  Hamburgh  •       •  1619 

Bank  of  Geneva        -  •          -        1315     Bank  of  Rottenlam        •  -  163S 

Bank  of  Barcelona         •          •          -  1401     Bank  of  Stockholm          •  •       - 1688 

Bank  of  Genoa         •  •          -       1407     Bank  of  England        -          •  .   •  "694 

Bank  of  Amsterdam      -          •          - 1(307  I  Bank  of  the  United  States  •  1791  and  1B16 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  (See  preceding  article,)  originally  projected  by  a  mer- 
chant named  Patterson.  It  was  incorporated  by  William  III.  in  1694,  in  con- 
sideration of  1,200  OOOZ.,  the  then  amount  of  its  capital,  being  lent  to  gov- 
ernment. The  capital  has  gone  on  increasing  from  one  period  to  another  up 
to  the  present  time,  as  the  discretion  of  parliament  allowed ;  and  the  same 
authority  has  also  at  different  intervals  prolonged  the  privileges  of  the  bank, 
and  renewed  its  charter.  When  first  established  the  notes  of  the  bank  were 
at  20  per  cent,  discount;  and  so  late  as  1745,  they  were  under  par.  Bank 
bills  were  paid  in  silver,  1745.  The  first  bank  post-bills  were  issued  1764 ; 
small  notes  were  issued  1759 ;  cash  payments  were  discontinued  February  25, 
1797,  when  notes  of  one  and  two  pounds  were  put  into  circulation.  Silver 
tokens  appeared  in  January,  1798 ;  and  afterwards  Spanish  dollars,  with  the 
head  of  George  III.  stamped  on  the  neck  of  Charles  IV.,  were  made  current. 
Cash  payments  were  resumed  partially,  Sept.  22,  1817,  and  the  restriction 
had  altogether  ceased  in  1821.  For  a  number  of  years  the  financial  mea- 
sures of  the  crown  have  been  largely  aided  by  loans  fVom  this  great  reser- 
voir of  wealth.  The  average  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  in  cir- 
culation is  as  follows : — 

In  1718  (earlieat  account)       -     JBI  ,829.930 

1778   -     .     .     .  7.030,680 

1790     .     .     -   .  104217,CXX) 

1800   ....  16,450,000 

1810     ....  23,901,000 

The  circulation  of  notes,  in  1845,  exceeded  27  millions,  and  the  bullion  in 
the  bank  fluctuated  between  15  and  16  millions.  The  returns  of  issues,  &c. 
are  now  made  weekly.  To  secure  the  credit  of  the  Bank  it  was  enacted, 
•'  that  no  other  banking  company  should  consist  of  more  than  six  persons," 
6  Anne  1707.  There  are  branch  banks  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  many  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  as  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Glouces- 
ter, Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Norwich,  Swansea,  Ac, 
all  formed  since  1828.  Sec  Punds. 
BANK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  first  one  established  1791.  C&p.  $10,000,000. 
—A  ne^  one  with  cap.  of  $35,000  000.  1816.  The  act  of  Congress  rechar- 
tering  it  vetoed  by  president  Jackson,  July  10,  1832.  The  "  removal  of 
the  deposits  "  of  the  U.  S.  government  ftom  the  bank,  by  order  of  presi- 
dent Jackson,  signed  by  R.  B.  Taney,  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (W.  J. 
Duane  the  late  secretary  having  refVised  to  sign  the  order,)  Sept.  23,  1833. 
Resolution  of  the  Senate  that  the  removal  was  uncalled  for,  and  the  respon- 
tibility  assumed  by  the  president  unconstitutional,  &c.,  introduced  by  Mr 


In  1815  ....    ^£26,803,520 
1»»       .  .  .  .  27,174,000 

1830  ....  20,6204300 

1835       ...  .  18,215,230 

1840  ....  17,231/300 
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Webster  and  passed  (26  to  20)  March  28,  1834.  Senate  refVised  to  enter  on 
their  journal  the  jiresident's  protest  against  their  resolution,  May  7,  1884. 
Noted  resolution  ot"  the  Senate  "expunging"  from  th(:ir  journals  their  reso- 
lution of  1834,  passed  24  to  19,  Jan.  16,  1837. —Sub-Treasury  Bill  passed 
Jan.  1840,  repealed  Aug.  9.  1841.  The  U.  S.  Bank  newly  incorporated  by 
Pennsylvania,  March  29,  1836 :  suspended  payment  Feb.  6,  1841.  Bill  for 
establishing  a  "  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  U.  S."  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Aug.  6, 1841 ;  vetoed  by  president  Tyler  Aug.  16.  Another  bill  for  a 
"  Fiscal  Corporation  "  vetoed  Sept.  9,  1841,  followed  by  a  resignation  of  all 
the  Cabinet,  except  Mr.  Webster. 

BANKRUPTCY.  Suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  New  Engw 
land  and  New-York,  May  10 — 16,  1837  ;— legalized  for  one  year  by  legisla- 
ture of  N.  Y.  Banks  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.,  also  suspended  same 
month.    General  bankruptcy  law  passed  by  Congress  Aug.  9,  1841. 

BANKRUPTS,  IN  England,,  first  law  enacted  regarding  them,  36  Henry  VIII. 
1543.  Again,  3  of  Elizabeth,  1560 ;  again,  1  James  I.  1602 ;  again,  1706 ; 
and  more  recently.  It  was  determined  by  the  King's  Bench  that  a  bankrupt 
may  be  arrested  except  in  going  and  coming  from  any  examination  before 
the  commissioners,  May  13,  1780.  The  lord  chancellor  (Thurlow)  refused 
a  bankrupt  his  ccrtiticate  because  he  had  lost  five  pounds  at  one  time  in 
gaming,  July  17,  1788.  Enacted  that  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
becoming  bankrupts,  and  not  paying  their  debts  in  full,  shall  vacate  their 
seats,  1812.  The  new  bankrupt  bul,  constituting  a  new  bankrupt  court, 
passed  October  ISSl.—Slatiiles  at  Large. 

MrXBBX  OP  BANKRUPTS  IN  OR£AT  BRITAIN  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 
1700  -  . 

1725  . 
1750         - 
1775-    . 

According  to  a  return  to  parliament  made  at  the  close  of  February  1826. 
there  had  become  bankrupt  i7i  ike  four  months  preceding,  59  banking-houses, 
comprising  144  partners ;  and  20  other  banking  establishments  had  been 
declared  insolvent.  Every  succeeding  week  continued  to  add  from  seventy 
to  a  hundred  merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers  to  the  bankrupt  list. 
Tliis  was,  however,  the  period  of  bubble  speculation,  and  of.  unprecedented 
commercial  embarrassment  and  ruin. 
BANNOCKBURN,  Battlb  of,  between  king  Robert  Bruce,  of  Scotland,  and 
Edward  11.  of  England ;  the  army  of  Bruce  consisted  of  30,000  Scots,  and 
that  of  Edward  of  100,000  English,  of  whom  62.000  were  archers.  The 
Enfflish  crossed  a  rivulet  to  the  attack,  and  Bnice  having  dug  pits,  which 
he  had  covered,  they  fell  into  them,  and  were  thrown  into  confusion.  The 
rout  was  complete,  the  king  narrowly  escaping,  and  60,000  English  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  June  25,  1314. — Barbour. 

BANNS.  In  the  feudal  law,  banns  were  a  solemn  proclamation  of  any  thing, 
and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  asking  banns,  or  giving  notice  before  marriao;e. 
The  use  of  matrimonial  banns  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Galil- 
ean church,  about  a.  d.  1210;  and  banns  of  marriage  are  proclaimed  in  the 
church  of  England  to  this  day. 

BAPTISM.  The  sacrament  of  admission  instituted  by  Christ  and  practised  by 
all  sects  professing  Christianity,  except  Quakers.  St.  John,  the  forerunner 
of  our  Saviour,  is  eminently  called  the  Baptist,  as  being  the  first  that  publicly 
baptized  with  a  spiritual  intention.  Christ  came  from  Galilee  to  Jordan, 
and  waa  baptized  by  John.  a.  d.  30.  Originally  the  people  were  baptized  in 
rivoTS ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Constantino,  a.  d.  319,  in  great  cities  they  built 
chapels,  or  places  specially  to  baptize  in,  which  in  the  eastern  countries  was 
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by  dipping  the  person  all  over.  Now,  in  the  western  and  colder  parts,  thej 
1LS0  sprinkling;  at  first  every  church  had  not  a  baptistery  belonging  to  it; 
our  fonts  answer  the  same  end. — Pardon. 

BAPTISTS,  OR  Anabaptists,  a  sect  distinguished  from  other  Christians  by  their 
opinions  respecting  baptism,  began  their  doctrine  about  a.  d.  1526,  but  much 
earlier  dates  are  mentioned.  They  suflered  much  persecution  in  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Rhode  Island,  America,  was  settled  by  Baptists  in 
1635.  Of  Baptist  missions,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Moravian  brethren  led 
the  way  to  their  benevolent  enterprises,  about  1732. — See  Anabaptists, 

BARBADOES,  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  West  Indies.  This  mother 
plantation  gave  rise  to  the  sugar  trade  in  England  about  1605 ;  and  was, 
with  other  Caribbee  islands,  settled  by  charter  granted  to  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, 2  Charles  1. 1627.  Barbadoes  has  suffered  severely  from  elemental 
visitations :  in  a  dreadfhl  hurricane  in  1780,  more  than  4000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants lost  their  lives.  A  large  plantation  with  all  its  buildings  was  destroyed, 
by  the  land  removing  from  its  original  site  to  another,  and  covering  every 
thing  in  its  peregrination,  Oct.  1784.  An  inundation,  Nov.  1795 ;  and  two 
great  fires,  May  and  Dec.  1796.  Awful  devastation,  with  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  of  immense  property,  by  a  hurricane,  August  10,  1831. 
The  history  of  InkU  and  Yarico,  which  Addison,  in  his  Spectator^  has  re- 
corded for  the  detestation  of  mankind,  took  its  rise  in  this  island. 

BARBER.  This  trade  was  practised  at  Rome  in  the  third  century  b.c.  In 
England,  barbers  formerly  exhibited  a  head,  ov  pule,  at  their  doors;  and  the 
barber's  pole  until  lately  used  by  them  was  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the 
former  sign. 

BARBER-SURGEONS.  Formerly  the  business  of  a  surgeon  was  united  to  that 
of  a  barber,  and  he  was  denominated  a  barber-surgeon.  A  company  waa 
formed  under  this  name  in  1308.  and  tlie  London  company  was  incorporated, 
1st  Edward  IV.  1461.  This  union  of  profession  was  dissolved  by  a  statute 
oC  Henry  VIII. 

BARDS.  The  profession  of  bard  appeared  with  great  lustre  in  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Ireland.  Demodocus  is  mentioned  as  a  bard  by  Homer;  Alexander  the 
Great  had  a  bard  named  Cherylus;  and  we  lind  bards,  according  to  Strabo, 
among  the  Romans  before  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  druids  among  the 
English  were  philosophers  and  priests,  and  the  bards  were  their  poets. 
They  were  the  recorders  of  heroic  actions,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  almost 
down  to  our  own  times.  Ossian  flourished  in  the  third  century.  Merlin  in 
tlie  fifth.  The  former  speaks  of  a  prince  who  kept  a  hundred  bards.  Irish 
sonnets  are  the  chief  foundations  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland. — See 
Ballads. 

BARNET,  Battle  op,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  when  Bid- 
ward  IV.  gained  a  decisive  and  memorable  victory  over  the  earl  of  War- 
wick. Easter-day,  April  14,  1471. — Brooks. 

BAROMETERS.  Torricelli,  a  Florentine,  having  discovered  that  no  principle 
of  .suction  existed,  and  that  water  did  not  rise  in  a  pump  owing  to  nature's 
abhorrence  of  8  vacuum,  imitated  the  action  of  a  pump  with  mercury,  and 
made  the  first  barometer,  in  1643,  and  Descartes  explained  the  phenomena. 
Wheel  barometers  were  contrived  in  1668;  pendant  barometers  in  1G96; 
marine  in  1700. 
\RONS.  The  dignity  of  baron  is  extremely  ancient:  its  original  name  in 
England  was  Vavasour,  which,  by  the  Saxons  was  changed  into  Tkane,  and 
by  the  Normans  into  Baron.  Many  of  this  rank  are  named  in  the  his- 
tory of  England,  and  undoubtedly  had  assisted  in.  or  had  been  summoned 
to  parliament;  but  such  is  the  deficiency  of  public  records,  that  the  first 
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precept  to  be  fljUDd  is  of  no  higher  date  than  the  49th  Henry  HI.,  1265.  The 
first  who  was  raised  to  this  dignity  by  patent  was  John  de  Beaiichamp, 
created  Baron  of  Kidderminster,  by  Richard  II.,  1387.  Barons  first  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  1205,  Took  arms  against  king  John,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sign  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  the  charter  of  the 
forests,  at  Runnymcde,  near  Windsor,  June  1215.  Charles  II.  granted  a 
coronet  to  barons  on  his  restoration :  they  attended  parliament  in  complete 
armor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. — Beatson. 

BARONETS,  the  first  among  the  gentry,  and  the  only  knighthood  that  is  here- 
ditary :  instituted  by  James  I.,  1611.  The  baronets  of  Ireland  were  created 
in  1619.    Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  were  created,  1625. 

BARRISTERS.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Edward  I. 
about  1291 ;  but  there  is  earlier  mention  of  professional  advocates  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  various  ranks  of  barristers,  as  King's  Counsel,  Ser- 
geants, &c. 

BARROW'S  STRAITS.  Discovered  by  Parry,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Mel- 
ville Island,  in  lat.  74*'  26'  N.,  and  long.  113°  47'  W.  The  strait  was  entered 
on  the  2d  August,  1819.  The  lowest  state  of  the  thermometer  was  55* 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Massacre  op  St.  This  dreadful  massacre  in  France  com- 
menced at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24, 
1572.  More  than  seventy  thousand  Hugonots,  or  French  Protestants,  were 
murdered  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  secret  orders  from  Charles  IX.,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  queen-dowager,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  his  mother. 
The  masaacre  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  demoniacal  cruelty,  even 
as  regarded  the  female  and  the  infant. 

BASTILE  OP  PARIS.  A  royal  castle,  built  by  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  in 
1360,  et  scq.  for  the  defence  of  Paris  against  the  English,  completed  in  1383. 
It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  state  prison,  like  the  Tower  of  London,  and  be- 
came the  scene  of  the  most  deplorable  suffering  and  frightful  crimes.  It 
was  of  such  strength  that  Henry  IV.  and  his  veteran  army  assailed  it  in 
vain  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  during  the  intestine  war  that  desolated  France 
between  the  years  1587  and  1594;  yet  it  was  pulled  down  by  the  infhriatcd 
populace,  July  14,  1789,  and  thus  was  commenced  the  French  revolution. 
On  the  capture  of  this  great  monument  of  slavery,  the  governor  and  other 
oflicers  were  seized,  and  conducted  to  the  Place  de  Grfeve,  and  having  had 
their  hands  cut  off,  they  were  then  beheaded.  The  furious  citizens  having 
fixed  their  heads  on  pikes,  carried  them  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
'•Tlie  man  with  the  iron  maik,"  the  most  mysterious  prisoner  ever  known, 
died  here,  November  19,  1703. — See  Irafi>  Mask. 

BaTAYIA.  The  capital  of  Java,  and  of  all  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Eagt 
Indies,  fortified  by  that  people,  1618.  Twelve  thousand  Chinese  massacred 
here  in  one  day,  1740.  Taken  by  the  English,  January,  1782.  Again,  by 
the  British,  under  general  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  to  whom  the  garrison 
surrendered,  Aug.  8,  1811. 

BATHS,  long  used  in  Greece,  and  introduced  by  Maecenas  into  Rome.  The 
thermae  of  the  Romans  and  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks  were  sumptuous.  The 
marble  Laocoon  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  Famese  Herculea 
in  those  of  Caracalla. — Slrdbo. 

BATTEL  ROLL.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  decided  the  fkte  of 
England;  and  subjected  it  to  the  Norman  yoke,  a  list  was  taken  of  William's 
chiefs,  amounting  to  629,  and  called  the  Battel-roU ;  and  among  these  chieft 
the  lands  and  distinctions  of  the  followers  of  the  defeated  Harold  were  dis- 
tributed, 1066. 
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BATTLE,  Wager  op.  A  trial  by  combat,  formerly  allowed  by  English  laws, 
where  the  defendant  in  an  appeal  of  murder  might  flffht  with  the  appellant, 
and  make  proof  thereby  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  In  a  case  of  appeal  *>f 
murder,  Askfard  v.  Tkornton,  before  the  King's  Bench  in  London,  April  1818, 
the  court  allowed  that  the  law  gave  the  defendant  a  right  to  his  wager  of 
battle ;  but  the  appellant,  the  brother  of  a  lovely  girl,  whom  Thornton  had 
first  violated  and  then  murdered,  not  accepting  the  challenge,  the  murderer 
was  discharged.  A  statute  was  immediately  passed,  putting  an  end  to  this 
mode  of  trial,  69  George  IIL,  1S19.— Statutes  at  large. 

BATTERING-RAM.  Testudo  Arietaria,  with  other  military  implements,  some 
of  w^hich  are  still  in  use,  invented  by  Artemones,  about  441  b.  c.  These 
ponderous  engines  by  their  own  weight  exceeded  the  utmost  effects  of  our 
battering  c^jmow.-^Desagvliers.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  employed  a  batter- 
ing-ram in  demolishing  the  old  walls  of  St.  Paul's  church,  previously  to  re- 
building the  new  edifice  in  1675. 

BATTLES.  Palamedes  of  Argos  was  the  first  who  ranged  an  army  in  n  regu- 
lar line  of  battle,  and  placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited  the  sol- 
dier's vigilance  by  giving  him  a  watch- word. — Lenglet,  The  following  are 
the  principal  and  most  memorable  battles  mentioned  in  gi/iieral  history,  and 
are  those  also  that  are  most  commonly  referred  to : 


Actium  (/Ae  empire  of  Rome  is  eon- 
firmed  to  ^UffUSlUS)  - 
Arbcla  (FaU  of  Persia)      • 


B.C. 


AboukirCrurAs) 

Acre  {Siege  commenced)    - 

iSir  Sydney  Smith) 

(  Storm  ing  of) 

Adrianople  iConstantine) 

Albuera 

Alford  iCkivenantera)    • 

Alexandria  {Abercronibie)  - 

{Abercrombie) 

Algiers  {Exmouth)  • 

(f\ench) 

Alderlon  Moor 

Adncoun 

Aliwal  Undid) 

Almanza,,  in  Spain 

Anioy  iCity  taken)  - 

Almeida 

Anjou,  or  Breagne   - 

Anioign   - 

Areola 

Ascalon  (.Richard  I.)    • 

Assaye  (  Wellesley)  - 

Auersiadi 

Augsburg 

Austerlilz 

Badajos 

Balkan,  passage  of  the  • 

Baltimore 

Bannockbum 

Bamoi  {Edtoard  IV.) 

Barrosa   • 

Bautzen 

Bayonne  - 

Belgrade 


31 

-  -    331 

July  26,  1799 
Mar.  18,  1799 
May  27,  ibid 

Nov.  3,  I&IO 

-    323 

May  16,  1811 

July  2,  1615 
Mar.  21,  1801 
May  17,  1799 
Aug.  27,  1816 

July  4,  1830 

-  -  1613 
Oct.  25,  1415 
Jan.  20,  1846 
April  4,  1707 

Aug.  27,  IWl 

Aug.  5,  1811 

.     -  1421 

Aug.  13,  1792 

Nov.  19,  1796 

Sept.  3,  1191 
Sept.  %\  1803 

Oct.  14,  1806 
Aug.  24,  1796 

Dec.  2,  1305 
Mar.  11,  1811 

July  26,  1829 
Sept.  12,  1814 
June  25,  1314 


A.  O. 

Berwick        ...  -  1378 

Bilboa  (Bri7iM  legion)  Dec  24,  1836 

Blackheath  (  Comtsh  Rebels  d^eated)  1497 
Blackrock  (Amer.  ^  Brit.)  -  Dec  3,  1813 
Bladensburg  -  -  -    Aug.  1»,  1814 

Blenheim  (Marlborough)  Aug.  2,  1704 
Borodina       •  •  •     Sept.  7,  1812 

Bosworih  -  •  Aug.  22,  1485 

Both  well  Bridge,  Scotland-  •     -1679 

Boyne,  Ireland    •  -  July  1,  1690 

Bovines  ^yench  and  Gennans)  •  •  1214 
Boxtel      -  •  •         Sept.  17,  1794 

Brandy  wine  -  •  •    Sept.  11,  1777 

Brechin,  Scotland  •  -  -  1453 

Brenau  {Austriana  and  Bavarians)  •  1743 
Breslau    -  -  -         Nov.  22,  1757 

Briar's  Creek  •  •  -     -  1779 

Brienne    •  •  •  Feb.  29,  1814 

Bridgewater  (Americans  and  British) 

July  25,  1814 
Buena  Vista  (Amer.  and  Mexicans) 

Feb.  22,  1847 
Buenos  Ay  res  (Pophani) 

(WTiitelock) 

Bunker's  Hill 
Busaco     • 
Brownsiowi)  (Canada) 


June  21,  1806 

July  6,  1807 

June  17,  1773 

SepL  27,  IBIO 

Aug.  8,  1612 

B.C. 

Cunnas  (Victory  of  Hannibal)  -    216 

Carthage  (taJcen  by  Ptiblius  Scipio)  -    146 


Choeronea  ( Tohnidas)  • 

(Philip)  . 

:  (SyUa)  _ 


Mar.  6,  181 1 

May  20,  1813 

Mar.  19,  1794 

-     .  1456 

-  1717 

Bennington  (Amer  4  Brit.)      -  Aus.  1777 
Bergen     -  -  •         April  13,  1759 


April  14,  1471  !  Cnidos  (Lysander  kiUed) 
"    '"      Cranon,  in  Thcssaly      • 
Cyzicum 


Calais  taken 
Calcutta  (India)      - 
Camdfti  (Amer.  *  Brit.) 
-  (Amer.  ^  Brit.)  - 


447 
333 

86 


.     .    406 

A.  D. 

.Jan.  7,  1558 
June  1756 
Aug.  16,  178(V 
Apnl  2S,  1781 
1743 


Sept.  19  and  Oct.  2,  1799  |  Campo  Santo 

Ber^en-op-Zoora  (taken)  •  1747  i  Canton  (Bogue  forts  taken)    Feb.  26,  1841 

— '■ .  -      Mar.  6,  1814  Casiel  Nuoto     -  Sept.  29,  1806 

Beresina  -  -  -  Sept.  7,  1812  1  CaMella  -  •  April  13,  1813 
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BATTLES,  continued. 


'  1706 

Aag.  28,  1796 

July  2,  1796 

.     -  1453 

.  1690 

JutM  17,  1794 


Oissano  CPrincB  Eugmni) 

Gaatlebar  iPreneh)  • 

CaBtislioDa 

Catiillon,  la  Guleone 

Charleroi 

Charleroi  Fleunii   - 

Charleston  (loJfcen  by  the  BritiMh) 

Mmj  12,  1780 
Cb»pnltBptcUin.fMes.)9evLl2-\i,  1848 
Chippewa  -  Jaly  6  and  2S,  1814 

— i-l_     .  .  .  Ocu  1814 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  {inveated)     Jane  11,  1812 

ittomud)  -     Jan.  19,  1812 

Clontarf,  Ireland  •  •  -  1039 

GonManiina  (.Alters)  .  Oct.  13,  1837 
Cootreraa  {Amer.  and  Mexican*}  •  1848 
Oorunna,  {Moore)    •  •     Jaa  16,  1809 

Cowpena  (Amer.  t  Brit.)       -  •  1781 

Craney  island  (Atnerieane  and  Brit.) 

June  21,  1813 
Creaty  (/cA  Dien)  •  •    Aug.  25,  1316 

Cullodan  (Pretender)  •  Apnl  16,  1746 
Ciioneradorf  •  •  -    Aug.  12,  17G9 

Detroit  ieurrendered)  •  Aug.  16,  1812 
Dottingen  {Oeorge  II.)       •  •     •  1743 

Dr«flden  •  •  •         Aug.  26,  1813 

Dreux.  in  Franca     •  •  •     •  1562 

Drogheda  {taken  by  atorm)      •  -  1649 

Dumblain  {Skeriff-Muir)  -  Nor.  12,  1715 
Danbar    •  Sept.  3,  1650 


{King  of  Scote  taken) 
^  Siere  of, 
ill- 


1296 
1337 
l>uagan  Hill-     '     •  -     Jaly  10,  1647 

l>iinkirk  •  -  Sept.  7,  1793 

Dunsinane    •  -  •  -     •  1054 

Durham,  Neril's  Cross  •  1346 

EastDon  {Americans  and  Britieh) 

^  July  1814 

EdgehiU  fight     -  Oct  23,  1642 

i*.  Foil     .  -    Aug.  15,  1814 

Erzeroum  (  Tlurits  oimI  Prasstons)    -  1745 
Eotaw  Springs        •  •     •  1781 

Eresfaam  •  Aug.  4,  1265 

Eylau  -  -      Feb.  8,  1807 

Fairfield  {Amer.  4-  Brit.)        •  -  1779 

Falkirk, {Wallaee)  •  •    July 22,  1296 

Flatbush,  L.  L  {Am.  ^  BnV.)  Aug.  27,  177G 


Sept  9,  1513 
Feb.  17,  1814 
April  30,  1745 

July  9,  1755 
Jan.  22,  1813 

June  4,  1745 
Juna  14,  1807 

B.C. 

•  334 

A.D. 

.    Oct.  4,  1777 

•  1198 
Mar.  16,  1781 
July  19,  1333 
Orx  17,  1806 
Oct.  29,  1813 

„_    .  Oct.  14,  1066 

Hexham  <  Yorkiete  dtfeaUd)  May  15,  1464 
Bochkirchen  •  •     Oct.  14,  1758 

Hofaeolindsn  Nor.  3,  1800 

3.0, 

iamtalAntvomteeUun)     •  •     •    901 

Sni  (IUMA  P^rHana  tiaiit)  •    333 


Flodden 

Fontainebleau    • 

Footenoy 

Port  du  Qoana  • 

French  Town,  Canada 

Friedburff 

Fiiadland      - 

Granicui  - 

fiermantown    • 

Gison  {Dieu  et  man  droiO 

Goilford 

Halkhm  HiU,  Berwick  • 

Halle  {Bemadotte)  - 

Hanaa  (TTrede) 

Hastings  {Conguest) 

~    ■        "'trkie'    ^ 


Jamac 

Jemappe 

Jena  - 

Ket  and  Warwick 

Killiecrankie,  Scotland 

Kowno    - 

Krasnoi 

Leuctra  • 


11^.3, 
Not.  6, 
Oct.  14, 

July  27* 
Dee.  14, 
Nor  16, 


LMffeldi{Duke^Cmnbertand)   •     • 
Landshut  (PrMssions  and  Attatriane) 

{Auetriane)       •   April  21, 

Langside  -  May  13, 

Leipzic         •  -  •    Ocu  16, 

Lepanto(OresJfcs)  •    May  9, 

Lewes     .  •  •  May  14, 

Lexington  (Am«r.revo<«lf0fi)  April  19, 


Ligny 
Lincoln 


June  16, 

Feb.  2, 

May  19, 

Decs, 
May  10, 
Aug.  27, 

May  2, 


Lisle  {taken  by  the  AUiee) 

Lissa .  .  >  . 

Lodl 

Long  Island  •' 

Lutzen    • 

Lutzingen  {Cfuetavue  elain) 

Mantinea  {Epqminendae  elain) 
Munda,  in  Spain 

McHeniy,  Fort  {Amerieani  and  Brit.) 
Oct.  13, 
Malplaquet  {Mar^orough) 
Manbeim      •  •     May  30, 

-  .  July  12, 

.  -  -    Sept.23, 

Mantua    •  •  •  May  29, 
"         -          -          -     Jan.  31, 

June  14, 

•%'| 

Sept.  12-14, 

April  27, 

Aug.  1, 


Marengo  - 

Marignan,  Italy 

Marston  Moor    • 

Mexico 

Milan      • 

Minden 

Miuau  {Sheedee  and  Jtueeiane) 

Mockem  •  •     April  1, 

.  .  Oct.  14, 

Mohartz,  Hungary  • 
Molwitz  -  .  -        April  10, 

Monmouth  {Amer.  ^  Brit.)'  June  28, 
Monterey  {Mexico)  •  Sept.  24, 
Monimorenci  •  -    Aug.  10, 

Moodkee,  India  •  Pee.  18, 

Morea  ( Caetle  eurrendere)  Oct.  28, 
Moscow  {burnt)  Sept.  4, 

Moskwa  •  -     Sept.  7, 

Moscow  {retaken)_        -  Oct  22, 

Narra  (  Charlee  XII.  qf  Sweden)  - 
Naseby    -  •  -         June  14, 

Newark 

Newbury .  .  -  •         • 

{eeeond  battle)    .     0<.t.  20, 

New  London  {burnt  by  the  Britieh)  • 
New  Orleans  •       JanB, 

Niagara,  Fort     •  •  •    Nor. 

Nisbet  .  •  •       May  7, 

}ioxMk  {burnt  by  the  Bntieh)    Juno 
Northallerton,  {or  the  battle  ^f  the 
Slandafd)      .  .  .  • 


▲.». 
1669 
1798 

1806 
1549 
1689 
1812 
1812 
B.  o. 
370 

A.». 

1747 
1745 
1809 
1568 
1813 
1829 
1264 
1775 
S15 
1141 
1217 
1708 
1796 
1757 
1776 
1813 
1632 
B.  a 
.  363 
•  45 
A.  p. 

1814 
1709 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1800 
1515 
1644 
1848 
1799 
1759 
1705 
1813 
1813 
1687 
1741 
1778 
1846 
1T69 
1845 
1828 
1812 
1812 
1812 
1700 
1645 
1644 
1643 
164^1 
1731 
1816 
1813 
1408 
1779 

IW 
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BA'H'LKS,  continued. 

A.  S. 

Norwalk  ibumtbytht  Brit.}  Aug.  22,  1779 
Nori  {Suwarrow)        -         Aug.  16,  1799 

.  -  .       Jan.  8,  1800 

Ogden8buig<BrtrMAaii<i  Americans) 

Feb.  22,  1813 
Oporto    •  •  -  Maj  11,  1809 

Ouerbum  (Chevy  Chase)  •  •     •  1308 

Oudenaid  iMariborough)        July  11,  1706 

B.C. 

Phanalia  -  •  .  -48 

Phiiippi  CRoman  Republic  endt)       •     42 

A.D. 

Palo  k\\o{}»tofAmer.  4-  Mex.)  May  8, 1816 
Parma  (Austrtane  and  French)        •  1734 

iSuwDarrow)'  •     July  12,  1799  i 

Patay  {Joan  of  Arc  and  the  English)  1429 
'Pzr\AifyencAandAustrians)Feh.2ij  1525 
Penaacola  (taken  by  general  Jackson) 

Nov.  20,  1814 
Peterwarden  -  Aug.  6,  1717 

Pfaflindorf   •  •  •    Aug.  15,  17(50 

Pinkey     -  •  -         Sept.  10,  1547  , 

Plattafaurg  (Americans  and  British)  \ 

Sept.  11,  1814 
Poiiien         -  -  .    Sept  19,  1356 

Prague    .  -  .  Nor.  9,  1G20 


Princeton  (Amer.  &Brit.) 
FultowsL  (Charles  XII)     -      July  8,  1709 
Puliusk   .  •  -  Dec.  26,  1806 

Pyrenees       .  •  •     July  28,  1813 

(luatre  Bras       -•         •         June  16,  1815 
Quebec  (or  the  plains  of  Abraham) 

Sept.  13,  1759 
(death  of Montgom«ry)l>ec.  21.  1775 

April  28,  1760 


I  Sobraon  (India)  -  Febi  IC,  1846 

I  Solwav  Moss  •  •    Not.  36,  1&12 

Sl  Albana  (  York  and  Lancaster)     •  1455 

(second)  •  -  -     •  1461 

I  St.  Denis  (Motttmorenei)        •  •  1567 

,  St  Dizier.  Franca    -  •     Jan.  27,  1814 

I  St.  Sebastian      -  •  May  5,  1836 

Stamford       •  •  -     Mar.  13,  1470 

Stony  Point  (taken  by  the  Amiricans)  1779 

I  Stratton  (poet  Waller)       -     May  16,  1643 

I  Talavera  de  la  Reyna   •  July  27,  1809 

Tarragona     -  -  •     Jan.  24,  iSI2 

Tewkesbury  ■  May  4,  1471 

Thames  (Americaf  and  Brit.)  Sept.  1813 

Thermopylte  (Qreetts)  -  July  13,  1S22 

Tiiie.'noni(/VencAam2iltftea)  -  1705 

Toplitz  (Austrians  and  Pntseians)  •  17G2 

-  .    Aug.  30,  1813 

Toumay       .  -       May  8,  1793 

Toulon    .  •  Oct,  1,  1793 

Toulouse       -  .  •   April  10,  1814 

Towion    -  .  .  Mar.  29,  1461 

Trenton  (ilmer,  4-  Brit.)  -  Dec.  26, 7,  1776 
Turin  (French  and  Germans)  -  1706 

Ulm   .  .  .    June  21,  1800 

(aurrcndered)  Oct.  29,  1805 

Valenciennes  •  •     May  23,  1793 

Varna  (surrenders)      •  Oct.  11.  1:25 

Vera  Cruz  (taken  by  Amer.  Gen,  Scott) 

March  27, 1817 

Villa  Franca  .  " 

Vimiera  (  Wellington) 
Vittoria,  Spain 


May  6,  1757  '  Valenciennes 
Jan.  2,  1777     " 


Wogram 
■■  ...   Aum  <«3^  i/wu  I  Wakefield  • 

Uueenstown  (Amer.  ^  Brit.)  Oct.  13,  1812  '  Warsaw 

Kamilies  (Marlborough)    ■     May  23,  1706  i  - 

Resaca  de  la  Palma  (Mexico)   May  9,  18^6  ' (taken)      • 

Rosbach        •  •  -    Nov.  17,  138:2     Washington  (burnt  by  the  British) 

.  -  Nov.  5.  1787  ;  Aug.  1814 

fiackett's    Harbor    (Americane    and  \  Waterloo  •  June  18,  1815 

British)  -  .  -  -  1813  ,  White  Plains  Uwer.  t  Brt'O  OcL  28,  1776 

iSalamanca    •  •  •    July  22,  1812; -         Nov. .%,  ifrtrf 


April  10,  1812 
6cL21,  1808 
-  -  170a 
June  21,  1813 
Julys,  1809 
Dec.  31,  1460 
OcL  10,  1794 
Nov.  8,  ibid 
SepL  8,  1831 


WilnaCi'o/eff) 
Worcester 

(Charles  II.)* 


June  12.  1831 
Sept.  13,  1&42 
-     .  1651 
July  1778 


San  Mareuil  (Spaniards)         Aug.  4^  1813 
Saratoga  (Burgoyne*s  surrender)  ' 

Oct.  17,  1777 
^vannah  (taken  by  the  British)  I 

Dec.  29,  1778 
Schwcrdnitx       •  -         Aug.  16,  1762  ; 

SH^cmoor    •  •  •      July  5,  16So  . 

Seidlitz  (PoZe«)  •  -  Mar.  31,  1831  ' 

Sempach       •  •  •       July  9,  1386 

Seringapauim     ....  1791 

(Tippoo  reduced)   •     .  1791  , 

(Ttppoo  killed)  May  4,  1799  ' 

Shrewsbury  •  •       July  21,  1403  ' 

Skenesborough  •  •  July  7,  1777  • 

Smolensko    -  •  •    Aug.  27,  1812  ' 

BAVARIA,  House  op.  The  dukedom  founded  in  the  eleventh  century:  this 
house  has  the  same  origin  as  that  of  Saxonj,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Guel- 
phian  family ;  Henry  Guelph  was  made  duke  of  Bavaria  by  Conrad  IL,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  reie:ned  in  1024.  Otho,  count  'Wittelpatch,  was 
made  duke  in  1179;  and  Maximilian  I.  elector  in  1624.     Bavaria  waa 

*  Thii  battle  and  defeat  of  Charles  put  a  period  to  th«  civil  war  in  England. 
N.  B.— Many  of  ilw  above  battlaa  axa  deMnbad  mon  fully  under  ^aith  nama^ 


Wyoming  massacre 
York  (Canada)  captured  by  Ameri- 
cans -  -       April  27,  1813 
York  Town  (surrender  of  ComieaUis) 

Oct.  19,  1781 

n.  o. 

Zama  (Sa'pio  and  Hannibal)       •     •    302 

Zela.  (C<tsar :  venij  vidiy  vicO  -      47 

Zeuta,  Hungary  (Prince  Eugene) 
Zurich     .... 


A.  D. 

•  1G97 

•  1799 
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erected  Into  a  kingdom  by  Bonaparte  in  December  1806 ;  and  obtained  bj 
the  treaty  of  Presburg^  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of  tlie.  Italian  and 
German  Tyrol,  the  bishopric  of  Anspach,  and  lordships  in  Germany.  This 
kingdom  joined  the  coalition  against  France  in  Oct.  1818.  Bavarian  cham- 
ber recommends  freedom  of  the  press,  &c.,  by  almost  unanimous  vote,  Oct 
17,  1847.  Riots  at  Munich  on  account  of  Lola  Monies,  the  king's  mistress, 
Feb.  9,  1848.  Violent  movement  ai  Munich ;  the  king  abdicates  in  favur  of 
his  son,  Maximilliau  II.,  March  22,  1848. 

KiMOB  ov  BAVARIA.  I  1825  Louis,    13th    October  ;— alxlicata^ 

1805  Maximilian  Jomph,  the  preceding  elec- 1  March  22, 1818. 

tor,  created  king.  |  1848  Maximilian  IL 

DAYEUX  TAPESTRY.  This  important  historical  Jocument  was  wrought  by 
Matilda,  the  queen  of  William  I.,  and  represents  the  facts  of  the  Conquest, 
from  the  signature  of  the  will  of  the  Confessor  down  to  the  crowning  of 
William,  1066. — JRapin.  This  curious  monument  of  antiquity  embroidered 
by  Matilda,  is  19  inches  wide,  214  feet  long,  and  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments showing  the  train  of  events,  commencing  with  the  visit  of  Harold  to 
the  Norman  court,  and  ending  with  his  death  at  Hastings ;  it  is  now  prese^  ;ed 
in  the  town-house  of  Rouen. — Agnes  Strickland. 

BAYONETS.  The  short  sword  or  dagger  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  musket.  This 
weapon  was  invented  at  Bayonne,  in  France  (whence  the  name),  about  1670. 
According  to  the  abbe  Lenglet,  it  was  first  used  in  battle  by  the  French,  in 
1603,  '*  with  great  success  against  an  enemy  unprepared  fbr  the  encounter 
with  so  formidable  a  novelty." 

BAZAAR,  OR  Covered  Market.  The  word  is  of  Arabic  origin.  The  bazaar 
of  Ispahan  is  masiiificent,  yet  it  is  excelled  by  that  of  Tauris,  which  has 
several  times  held  80,000  men  in  order  of  battle. 

BE  \DS.  The  Druids  appear  to  have  used  beads.  They  were  early  used  by 
Dervises  and  other  holy  men  of  the  East.  They  were  in  ^neral  use  in 
Roman  Catholic  devotions,  a.  d.  1213.  The  bead-roll  was  a  list  of  deceased 
persons  for  the  repose  of  whose  souls  a  certain  num))er  of  prayers  were  re- 
cited, which  the  devout  counted  by  a  string  of  beaos. — Butler. 

BEARDS.  Various  have  been  the  customs  of  most  nations  respecting  them. 
The  Tartars,  out  of  a  religious  principle,  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war  with 
the  Persians,  declaring  them  infidels,  because  they  would  not  cut  their 
beards  after  the  rites  of  Tartary.  The  Greeks  wore  their  beards  till  the 
time  of  Alexander,  who  ordered  the  Macedonians  to  be  shaved  lest  the 
beard  should  give  a  handle  to  their  enemies,  830  b.  c.  Beards  were  worn 
by  the  Romans,  297  b.  c.  They  have  been  worn  for  centuries  by  the  Jews. 
In  England,  they  were  not  fashionable  after  the  Conquest,  a.  d.  1066,  until 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  were  discontinued  at  the  Restoration.  The 
Russians,  even  of  rank,  did  not  cut  their  beards  until  within  these  fow 
years;  and  Peter  the  Great,  notwithstanding  his  enjoining  them  to  shave, 
was  obliged  to  keep  ofiicers  on  foot  to  cut  off  the  beard  by  force. 

BEARDS  ON  WOMEN.  A  bearded  woman  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  at  the 
battle  of  Pultowa,  and  presented  to  the  Czar,  Peter  I.  1724 :  her  beard 
measured  1^  yards.  A  woman  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Paris  with  a  bushy 
beard  and  her  whole  body  covered  with  hair. — Diet,  de  Trevoiix.  The 
CTeat  Margaret,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  had  a  very  long  stift*  beard 
In  Bavaria,  in  the  time  of  Wolfius,  a  virgin  had  a  long  black  beard. 

BEAUVAIS,  Heroines  op.  On  the  town  of  Beauvais  being  besieged  by 
Charles  the  BoW,  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  head  of  80  000  men.  the  women 
under  the  conduct  of  Jeanne  de  la  Hachette.  or  Laine,  particularly  distin- 
eaished  themselves,  and  the  duke  was  oblieed  to  raise  the  siege.  July  10, 
1472.    In  memory  of  their  noble  exploits  auring  the  siege,  the  females  of 
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Befluvafs  walk  first  in  a  procession  on  the  anniTersaiy  of  tbeirdeliTenmoo 

— HenauU. 

BECKET'S  MURDER.  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  at 
the  altar,  Dec.  29,  1171.  Four  barons  hearing  Henry  II.  say,  in  a  moment 
of  exasperation,  "What  an  unhappy  prince  am  I.  who  have  not  about  me 
one  man  of  spirit  enough  to  rid  me  of  this  insolent  prelate,"  resolvcnl  upon 
Beclcet's  as.sa8sination ;  and  rushing  with  drawn  swords  into  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  where  he  was  at  vespers,  they  announced  their  design,  when 
he  cried  out,  "  I  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  not  to  hurt  any 
other  person  here,  for  none  of  them  have  been  concerned  in  the  late  trans- 
actions." The  confederates  then  strove  to  drag  him  ttom  the  church ;  but 
not  being  able  to  do  so,  on  account  of  his  resolute  deportment,  they  killed 
him  on  the  spot  with  repeated  wounds,  all  which  he  endured  without  a 
groan.  The  bones  of  Becket  were  enshrined  in  gold  and  set  with  jewels,  in 
1220;  and  were  taken  up  and  burned  in  the  reign  of  Hi  nry  VIII.  1539. — 
Slowe, 

BED.  The  practice  was  universal  in  the  first  ages,  for  mankind  to  sleep  upon  the 
skins  of  beasts. —  WkiUaker.  This  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  of  the  Britons,  before  tlie  Roman  invasion.  They  were  after- 
wards changed  for  loose  rushes  and  heather.  Straw  followed,  and  was  used 
in  the  royal  chambers  of  England  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  Romans  were  the  first  who  used  feathers. 

BEER.  See  Ale,  A  beverage  of  this  sort  is  made  mention  of  by  Xenophon,  in 
his  famous  retreat,  401  b.  c.  Beer  was  drunk  generally  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  By  a  law  of  James  I.,  when  there  was  a  kmd  of  duty 
paid  on  "  ale  called  bere"  one  quart  of  the  best  thereof  was  to  be  sold  for  a 
penny.  Subjected  to  excise  in  1660.  In  England  the  number  of  retailers  In 
1834  amounted  to  about  60,000.    See  Brewers. 

BEES.  Mount  Hybla,  on  account  of  Its  odoriferous  flowers,  thyme,  and  abun- 
dance of  honey,  has  been  f)oeticalIy  called  the  "  empire  of  bees."  Hymettns, 
in  Attica,  is  also  famoiis  for  its  bees  and  honey.  The  economy  of  bees  was 
admired  in  the  earliest  ages ;  and  Eumclus,  of  Corinth,  wrote  a  poem  on 
bees,  741  b.  c.  There  are  292  species  of  the  bee,  or  apis  genus,  and  111  in 
England.  Strange  to  say,  bees  were  not  originally  natives  of  New  England : 
they  were  introduced  into  Boston  by  the  English,  in  1670,  and  have  since 
spread  over  the  whole  continent ;  the  first  planters  never  saw  tinj.—Hardie*s 
America. 

BEET-ROOT.  It  is  of  recent  cultivation  in  England.  MargrafT  first  produced 
sugar  from  the  white  beet-root,  in  1747.  M.  Achard  produced  excellent 
sugar  from  it  in  1799 ;  and  the  chemists  of  France  at  the  instance  of  Bo- 
naparte, largely  extracted  sugar  from  the  beet-root  in  1800.  A  refinery  of 
sugar  from  beet-root  was  lately  erected  at  the  Thames-bank,  Chelsea. 

BEGUINES.  Nuns,  first  established  at  Liege,  and  afterwards  at  Nivelle,  in 
1207.  The  '•  Grand  Beguinage  "  of  Bruges  is  the  most  extensive  of  modem 
times. — Some  of  these  nuns  once  fell  into  the  extravagant  error  that  they 
could,  in  this  life,  arrive  at  the  highest  moral  perfection,  even  to  impeo> 
cabiiity.  The  council  of  Yieune  condemned  this  error,  and  abolished  a 
branch  of  the  order  in  1311. 

BEHEADING— or  DccoUalio  of  the  Romans,  introduced  into  England  from  Noiv 
mandy  (as  a  less  ignominious  mode  of  putting  high  criminals  to  death)  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  1074.  when  Waltheo^  earl  of  Huntingdon,  North- 
ampton, and  Northumberland,  was  first  so  executed.  —  Salmon's  Chron, 
English  history  is  fiUed  with  instances  of  this  mode  of  ezecation,  partica« 
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larly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Mary,  when  even  women  of  the  noblest 
blood,  greatest  virtues,  and  most  innocent  lives,  thus  suffered  death.* 
BEHRING'S  STRAIT.  Explored  by  a  Danish  navicator  in  the  service  of  Rus- 
sia whoso  name  it  bears.  Behring  thus  established  that  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  America  are  not  united,  but  are  distant  from  each  other  about 
thirty-nine  miles,  1728. 
BELGIUM.  Late  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Netherlands, 
and  anciently  the  territory  of  the  Belg«B,  who  were  conquered  by  /uliufl 
Ciesar,  47  b.  c.  Under  the  dominion  of  France  so  late  as  a.  d.  1369 ;  formed 
into  a  kingdom  in  1831. 

Became  an  acquisition  of  the  house  of 

Austria        ....      1477 
C*>arlea  V  annexed  the  Nellierlands  to 

the  crown  oi  Spain     •  •  - 1556 

Seven  protr  inces,  under  William,  prince 
ol'Orange,  revolt,  owing  to  the  tyranny 
of  Philip  II.  J  freed-  -  -      1579 

The  ten  remaining  provinces  are  given 

to  the  archduke  -  -  •  1598 

The^*  again  fall  to  Spain     •  •     •  1643 

Seven  again  ceded  to  Genaany  •  1714 

And  three  to  Prance         -  -         - 1748 

Austrians  expelled ;  but  their  rule  aAer- 

wards  refstored       •  -  -     •  1780 

The  French  entered  Belgium    Nov.  1, 1792 
United  to  France  •  Sept.  30, 1793 

Placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 

house  of  Orange  •  >  •  1814 

The  revolution  commences  at  Brussels 

Aug.  25, 1830 
The  Provisional  Government  declares 

Belgium  independent       •       Oct.  4, 1830 
The  ^Igian  troops  tatce  Antwerp ;  the 
Dutch  are  driven  to  the  citadel,  fi-om 
whence   they  cannonade  the  town, 

Oct.  27. 1830 
Belgian   independence   acknowledged 

This  last  treaty  arose  oiit  of  the  conference  held  in  London  on  the  Belgian 
question ;  by  the  decision  of  which,  the  treaty  of  November  15,  1831,  was 
maintained,  and  the  pecuniary  compensation  of  sixty  millions  of  ihincs, 
offered  by  Belgium  for  the  territories  adjudged  to  Holland,  was  declared  in- 
admissible. 

BELGRADE,  Battle  or,  between  the  German  and  Turkish  armies,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  40,000  men,  fought  1456.  Belgrade 
was  taken  by  Solyman,  1522 ;  and  re-taken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1688,  from 
whom  it  again  reverted  to  the  Turks  in  1690.  Taken  by  prince  Eugene  in 
1717  {see  next  article^,  and  kept  till  1739,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Turks. 
It  was  again  taken  m  1789,  and  restored  at  the  peace  of  Reichenbach,  in 
1790. 

BiXGRADE.  Sieqe  op.  The  memorable  siege,  so  often  quoted,  was  undcN 
taken  in  May,  1717,  under  prince  Eugene.  On  August  5,  of  that  year,  the 
Turkish  array,  of  200,000,  approached  to  relieve  it,  and  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Turks  lost  20.000  men;  after  which  Belgrade  surrendered. 
Belgrade  has  been  frequently  besieged.    See  Sieges. 


by  the  Allied  Powers,  announced  by 

VanderWeyer       •  Dec.  26, 1830 

Duke  de  Nemours  elected  king;  but 

his  father,  the  king  of  France,  refuses 

his  consent  >  Feb.  3, 1831 

M.  Surlet  de  Chokier  is  elected  regent 

of  Belgium  •  •      Feb.  2i,  1831 

Leopold,  prince  of  Coburg,  is  elected 

king       .  -         July  12, 1831 

He  enters  Brussels    •  'July  19, 1831 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  reconi* 

mences  the  war  -  Aug.  3, 1831 

[France   sends  COfiOO  troops  to  assist 

Belgium,  and  an  armistice  endues.] 
A  conference  of  the  ministers  of  the  five 

great  powers  is  held  in  l^nUon,  which 

terminates  in  the  acceptance  of  the 

24  articles  of  pacification  •   Nov.  15, 1831 
Leopold  marries  Louise,  eldest  daughter 

ol  Louis  Philippe       •       •    Aug.  9, 1832 
The  French  army  rBtums  to  France 

Dec.  27, 1832 
Riot  at  Brussels  (see  Bruttets) ;  much 

mischief  ensues       -       •      April  6, 1834 
Treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgium, 

signed  in  London        •        April  19, 1838 


Among  other  instances  (besides  queens  of  England),  may  be  mentioned  the  f^dy  Jane  Oraj, 
aded,Fer   '"  -^ "  " -' '"  "= •     '     • 


.  Feb.  12, 1554;  and  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury— the  lauer  remarkable  for  her 
resistance  of  the  executioner.  When  he  directed  her  to  lay  her  nead  on  the  block,  she  refused  to 
do  it;  telling  him,  that  she  knew  of  no  guilt,  and  would  not  submit  to  die  like  a  criminal.  Ho  pur* 
mad  her  round  and  round  the  scaflbid,  aiming  at  her  hoary  head,  and  at  lengiii  took  it  off,  aftei 
flaaogliog  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  illustrious  victim  in  a  horrifying  manner.  She  was  daughtef 
of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  last  of  the  royal  line  of  Plantagenat.    May  27, 1541.— ^ume. 
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BELL,  BOOK,  ind  CANDLE;   un  ecclesiastical  ceremony  of  the  Romiah 

churcli,  used  in  excommunication,  which  see. 

iJELLES-LETTRES,  or  Polite  Learning.  We  owe  the  revival  of  the  belles- 
lettres  in  Europe,  after  the  darkness  of  previous  a^s  to  Brunetto,  lAtiDi, 
and  other  learned  men  in  ditfereut  countries,  about  a.  d.  1272. — Geti.  Hist, 
Learning  greatly  promoted  by  the  Medici  family  in  Italy,  about  1550.— /-^im- 
taiia.  Literature  began  to  flourish  in  France.  Germany,  and  England,  about 
this  time.  The  belles-lettres  commenced  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  flourished  in  that  of  Anne. 

BELLOWS.  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
them,  about  669  b.  c.  To  him  is  also  ascribed  the  invention  of  tinder,  the 
potter's  wheel,  anchors  for  ships,  &c.  Bellows  were  not  used  in  the  furna- 
ces of  the  Romans. 

BELLS.  Used  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Roman  Catholics,  and  heathens.  The 
responses  of  the  Dodonsean  oracle  were  in  part  conveyed  by  bells. — Strabo. 
The  monument  of  Porsenna  was  decorated  by  pinnacles,  each  surmounted 
by  bells. — Pliny,  Introduced  by  Paulinus,  bishop  cf  Nole,  in  Campagna, 
about  A.  D.  400.  First  known  in  France  in  550.  The  army  of  Clothair  II., 
king  of  France,  was  frighted  from  the  siege  of  Sens  by  tlie  ringing  of  the 
bells  of  St.  Stephen's  church.  The  second  Excerption  of  our  king  Egbert 
commands  every  priest,  at  the  proper  hours,  to  sound  the  bells  of  his  church. 
Bells  were  used  in  churches  by  order  of  pope  John  IX.,  as  a  defeiue,  by  ring- 
ing them,  against  thunder  and  UMning^  about  900.  First  cast  in  England 
by  Turkeytel,  chancellor  of  England,  under  Edmund  I.  His  successor  im- 
proved the  invention,  and  caused  the  first  tunable  set  to  be  put  up  at 
Croyland  abbey,  \i^^.—Sl(noe. 

Great  Bell  of  Su  Pauls,  weighs    •  lbs.  8,400 

Great  Tom  oi  Lincoln  -  •    9.S94 

Great  Tom  of  Oxford       •  •    •  17,000 

Bell  of  the  Palazzo,  Florence  -17,000 

The  last  is  the  great  unsuspendcd  bell,  the  wonder  of  travellers.  Its  metal 
alone  is  valued,  at  a  very  low  calculation,  at  £66,565  sterling.  In  its  fusion 
great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were  thrown  in  as  votive  offerings  by  the 
people. 

BELLS,  Baptism  op.  They  were  early  anointed  and  baptized  in  churches. — 
Dm,  Presnoy.  The  bells  of  the  priory  of  Little  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  were 
baptized  by  the  name  of  St.  Michael,  St.  John,  Virgin  Mary,  Holy  Trinity, 
&c.,  in  1501. —  Weorer.  The  srcat  bell  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Duke  of  Angouldme,  in  1816.  On  the  Continent,  in 
the  Catholic  states,  they  baptize  bills  as  we  do  ships,  but  with  religious 
solemnity. — Ashe. 

BENEDICTINES.  An  order  of  monks  founded  by  Benedict,  who  was  the 
first  that  introduced  the  monastic  life  into  the  western  part  of  Europe,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  No  religious  order  has  been  so  remark- 
able for  extent,  wealth,  and  men  of  note,  as  the  Benedictine.  It  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  but  was  superseded  in  the  vast  influence  it 
possessed  over  other  reli^ous  coramimities.  about  a.d.  1100.  The  Bene- 
dictines appeared  early  in  England ;  and  William  I.  built  them  an  abbey  oa 
the  plain  where  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  1066. 
William  de  Warrcnne.  earl  of  Warren,  built  them  a  convent  at  Lewes,  iu 
Essex,  in  1077.  At  Hammersmith  is  a  nunnery,  whose  inmates  are  denomi- 
nated Benedictine  dames. — Leigh.  Of  this  order,  it  is  reckoned  that  there 
have  been  40  popes,  200  cardinals.  50  patriarchs,  116  archb.shops,  460G 
bishops,  4  emperors,  12  empresses,  46  king«  41  queens,  and  36(X)  sainta. 
Their  founder  was  canonized.— J9ar<mt«/ 


St.  Peter's,  at  Rome      -  .    lbs.  18,607 

Groat  Bell  at  Erfurth  •          •      28.;!^ 

St.  Ivan's  Bell,  Moscow  •       •    127,836 

Bell  of  the  Kremlin  •            -    443,772 
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BENEFICES.  Clerical  benefices  originated  in  the  twelfth  century;  till  then 
the  priests  were  supported  by  alms  and  oblations  at  mass.  All  that  should 
become  vacant  in  the  space  of  six  months  were  given  by  pope  Clement  VTI. 
to  his  nephew,  in  1634. — Notitia  Monaslica.  Xlie  number  of  benefices  in 
England,  according  to  parliamentary  returns,  is  10  533,  and  the  number  of 
glebe-houses  6,527 ;  these  are  exclusive  of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries, 
prebendaries,  priest-vicars,  lay-vicars,  secondaries,  and  similar  church  pre- 
ferments. The  number  of  parishes  is  11,077,  and  of  churches  and  chapels 
about  12,000.  The  number  of  benefices  in  Ireland  is  1456,  to  which  there 
are  not  more  than  about  900  glebe-houses  attached,  the  rest  having  no 
glebe-houses. — See  Church  of  England. 

BEN'EFIT  OP  CLERGY.  A  privilege  first  eiyoyed  only  by  clergymen,  but 
afterwards  extended  to  lettered  laymen,  relating  to  divers  crimes,  and  par- 
ticularly manslaughter.  The  ordinary  gave  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  a  Latin 
book,  in  a  black  uothic  character,  fVoni  which  to  read  a  verse  or  two ;  and 
if  the  ordinary  said  "  l/tgit  ut  cltriciis"  the  offbnder  was  only  burnt  in  the 
hand,  otherwise  he  suffered  death,  8  Edward  I.,  1274.  This  privileee  was 
abolished  with  respect  to  murderers  and  other  great  criminals,  as  also  the 
claim  of  sanctuary,  by  Henry  VIIL,  1513. — Stmoe.  Benefit  of  clergy  was 
wholly  repealed  by  statute  7  and  8  George  IV.,  June  1827. 


BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS,  PUBLIC  CHARITIES,  &c.,  m  the  Ukitet 
States.  The  known  voluntary  contributions  by  citizens  of  Boston  alone, 
dnring  45  years,  ending  1845,  was  ascertained  to  be  (see  details  in  American 
Almanac,  1846)  as  follows : 


For  theoloj^cal  education  and  other 

religiouii  objects       •  •       81,054,966 

For  purpoaefl  of  instruction  -1,095,594 

For  charitable  purposes       •       •2,162,412 


For  miscellaneous  objects  (such  as 
monuments,  &c.)      -  •    - 


438,321 


Total    ■    •4,751,293 


[Exclusive  of  the  contributions  in  churches,  for  the  poor,  &c.  The  popular 
tion  of  Boston,  in  1800.  was  about  25,000 ;  in  1845,  about  114,000.  Few 
cities  can  boast  of  such  miuiificence,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants.] 


BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES— some  of  the  principal  in  the  United  States. 

Formed.   Income' 

1W9. 


Formed.  Income, 
Amer.  Board  of  Com.  Foreign  1 849. 

Missions  •  -     .  1810  .  1260.897 

Amer.  Sunday  Sch.  Union  •  1824      207,764 
«       Bible  Society    -       -1816.  2«,.'314 
Tract  Society       -    -1814-   308,42^ 
Ilome  Miss.  Society  -  1826  .    157,460 


Amer.  Education  Society    - 1816  -  •32,7.'i4 

"       Colonization  Society  1819  17,414 

Seamen's  Friend  Society    -  23,497 

-     -        -  1819-     


Miss.  Soc.  Methodist  Church 
Presbyterian  Board  Mi.<»ions 


99.6.'% 
126,013 


United  States  ship,  Jamestown,  sailed  from  Ro^on  for  Cork,  loaded  with  provisions,  to  be 
fd^ren  to  the  disiitute  Irish,  March  28th,  1847.  The  frigate  Macedoman  sailed  from 
New  York  on  same  ermnd,  July  8, 1847. 

Abbott  Lawrence  gave  tiiOjOOO  to  Harvard  College,  for  scientific  department,  June,  1847. 

BENGAL.  Of  the  existence  of  Bengal  as  a  separate  kingdom,  there  is  no 
record.  It  was  ruled  hy  governors  delegated  by  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi  in 
1S40,  vhcn  it  became  independent,  until  1560.  It  afterwards  fell  to  the 
Mogul  empire. — See  India. 

The  Enellsh  were  firm  permitted  to 

trade  to  Bengal        •  a.  n.  1534 

Factories  of  the  French  and  Danes  •  1664 
First  factory  at  Calcutta  -  -  1690 

The  settlements  first  placed  in  a  state 

of  defence  ....  1694 
Calcutta  bought,  and  fortified  •  - 1700 
lu  jarrfeon  consisted  of  only  129  sol- 

dien,  of  whom  but  55  were  Europeans  1706 


Calcutta  taken  by  Surriah  Dowla :  and 
the  dreadful  ailairorthe  Black-hole- 1756 

Retaken  by  Colonel  Clive  -         •  1757 

Imperial  grant,  vesting  the  revenues  of 
Bengal  in  the  Company,  by  which 
the  virtual  sovereignty  of  the  country 
was  obuiined    •  -  Aug.  12, 1766 

Celebrated  India-bill ;  Beugal  made  the 
chief  presidency    •  •    June  16, 1773 

see  IfMf la 
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BEIRESINA,  Battle  op.  Total  defeat  of  the  French  main  army  by  the  Rns- 
Bians  on  the  banks  of  the  Beresinai  followed  by  their  disastrous  passage  of 
it  when  escaping  out  of  Russia.  The  French  lost  20,000  men  in  the  battle, 
and  in  their  retreat  the  career  of  their  glory  was  closed,  Nov.  28, 1812. 

BERGEN,  Battle  of,  between  the  French  and  allies,  the  latter  defeated,  April 
14,  1759.  The  allies  aniin  defeated  by  the  French  with  great  loss,  Sept.  1^ 
1799.  In  another  battfe,  fought  Oct.  2,  same  year,  the  allies  lost  4,000  men; 
and  on  the  6th,  Uiey  were  a^ain  defeated  before  Alkmaer,  losing  6,000  men. 
On  the  20th,  the  duke  of  York  entered  into  a  convention  by  which  he 
'  exchanged  his  army  for  6,000  French  and  Dutch  prisoners  in  England. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  whose  works  were  deemed  impregnable,  taken  by  tha 
French,  Sept.  16,  1747,  and  again  in  1794.  Here  a  gallant  attempt  was 
made  by  the  British,  under  Granam,  to  carry  the  fortress  by  storm,  but  it 
was  defeated ;  after  forcing  an  entrance  their  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  a 
dreadful  slaughter  ensued;  nearly  all  wei»  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners, 
March  8,  1814. 

BERLIN.  Founded  by  the  margrave  Albert,  sumamed  the  Bear,  in  1163.  Ita 
five  districts  were  united  under  one  magistracy,  in  1714 :  and  it  was  subse- 
quently made  the  capital  of  Prussia.  This  city  was  taken  by  an  army  of 
Russians,  Austrians,  and  Saxons,  in  1760,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire  in 
a  few  days.  On  Oct.  27,  1806,  thirteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the 
French  entered  Berlin,  and  fVom  its  palace  Napoleon  issued  his  famous 
Berlin  decree. — See  next  article. 

BERLIN  DECREE,  a  memorable  interdict  against  the  commerce  of  England. 
It  declared  the  British  islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  English- 
men found  in  countries  occupied  by  French  troops  were  to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war ;  the  whole  world,  in  fact,  was  to  cease  from  any  commu- 
nication with  Great  Britain :  issued  by  Bonaparte  from  the  court  of  the 
Prussian  king,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (which,  for  the  time,  decided 
the  fate  of  Prussia),  Nov.  21,  1806.— See  Jena. 

BERMUDAS  or  SOMMERS'  ISLES,  discovered  by  Joao  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard, 
in  1527 ;  but  they  were  not  inhabited  until  1609,  when  sir  George  Sommers 
was  cast  away  upon  them.  They  were  settled  by  a  statute  of  9  James  I., 
1612.  Awful  and  memorable  hurricane  here,  October  31,  1780.  Another, 
by  which  a  third  of  the  houses  was  destroyed,  and  all  the  shipping  driven 
ashore,  July  20,  1813.    , 

BERNARD,  MOUNT  St.  Hannibal,  it  is  said,  conducted  the  Carthaginian 
army  by  this  pass  into  Italy  ;  and  it  w*as  by  the  same  route  that  Bonaparte 
led  his  troops  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  before  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
fought  Juno  14.  1800. 

BERNARDINE  MONKS.  This  order  was  founded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Mo- 
leme,  in  the  twelfth  century.  On  the  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  is  a 
large  community  of  monks,  who  entertain  in  their  convent  all  traveUer* 
gratis  for  three  days. — Brooke. 

BERWICK.  This  town  was  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  contests  between  the 
English  and  Scots ;  and  while  England  and  Scotland  remained  two  king- 
doms, was  always  claimed  by  the  Scots  as  belonging  to  them,  because  it 
stood  on  their  side  of  the  river.  Berwick  was  burned  in  1173,  and  again  in 
121G.  It  was  taken  from  the  Scots,  and  annexed  to  England,  1333 ;  and 
after  having  been  taken  and  retaken  many  times,  was  finaUy  ceded  to  En<|- 
land  in  15(^2.  The  town  surrendered  to  Cromwell  in  1648,  and  aflerwardt 
to  general  Monk.  Since  the  union  of  the  crowns  (James  1. 1603),  the  forti- 
fications, which  were  formerly  very  strong,  have  been  much  neglected. 

BETHLEHEM,  the  birth-place  of  Christ.    The  Bethlehemite  monks,  who 
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had  an  order  in  England  in  1257,  are  named  from  this  once  distinguished 
city.  It  now  contains  a  church,  erected  by  the  famous  St.  Helena,  in  tho 
form  of  a  cross ;  also  a  chapel,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity,  where 
they  pretend  to  show  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  laid ;  another,  called 
the  Chapel  of  Joseph ;  and  a  third,  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  Bethlehem  is 
much  visited  by  pilgrims. — Ashe. 

BEYROUT.  This  city,  which  was  colonized  from  Sidon,  was  destroyed  by  an 
tfarthquake,  a.  d.  666.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  was  alternately  possessed  by  the 
Christians  and  Saracens ;  and  after  a  frequent  change  of  masters,  fell  into 
the  power  of  Amurath  iV.,  since  when  it  remained  with  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire up  to  the  revolt  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  1832.  Total  defeat  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  by  the  allied  British,  Turkish,  and  Austrian  forces,  and  evacua- 
tion of  Beyrout,  the  Egyptians  losing  7000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
and  20  pieces  of  cannon,  Oct.  10,  1840. 

BIARCHV.  When  Aristodemus,  king  of  Sparta,  died,  he  left  two  soqs  twins, 
Eur>''sthenes  and  Procles ;  and  the  people  not  knowing  to  whom  precedence 
should  be  ^iven,  placed  them  both  upon  the  throne,  and  thus  established 
the  first  biarchy,  1102  b.  c.  The  descendants  of  each  reigned  alternately 
for  800  years. — Herodotus. 

BIBLE.  The  first  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  was  made  by 
acventy-two  interpreters,  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  it  is  thence 
called  the  Septuagint  version,  and  was  completed  in  seventy-two  days,  at 
Alexandria,  277  b.  c. — Josepkus.  It  was  commenced  284  b.  c. — Lenglct.  In 
283. — Blair.  The  Jewish  sanhedrim  consisted  of  seventy  or  seventy-two 
members ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  translators  of 
Josephus. — Hewlett.  The  seventy- two  were  .shut  up  in  thirty-six  cells,  and 
eatrh  pair  translated  the  whole;  and  on  subsequent  comparison,  it  was 
found  that  the  thirty-six  copies  did  not  vary  by  a  word  or  a  letter. — Justin 
Martyr. 

BIBLE,  Ancient  copies  op  the.  The  oldest  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament belonging  to  the  Christians,  is  that  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  published  in  1456.  The  next  in  age 
is  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  presented  by  the  Greek 
patriarch  to  Charles  I.,  and  said  to  have  been  copied  nearly  about  the  same 
time.  The  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  existed  at  Toledo, 
about  A.  D.  1000 ;  and  the  copy  of  Ben  Asher,  of  Jerusalem,  was  made  about 
1100. 

BIBLE,  Bishops'.  Bishop  Alley  prepared  the  Pentateuch ;  bishops  Davis  and 
Sandys,  the  Historical  Books :  bishop  Bentham,  the  Psalms,  &c. ;  bishop 
Hornc,  the  prophets ;  bishop  Grindal,  the  Minor  Prophets ;  bishops  Park- 
burst  and  Barlow,  the  Apocrypha ;  bishop  Cox,  the  Gospels  and  Acts ;  and 
archbishop  Parker,  the  remainder.    Printed  a.  d.  1568. 

BIBLE,  Division  op  the.  The  Bible  was  divided  into  twenty-two  books  by  the 
Jews,  the  number  of  letters  in  their  alphabet.  The  Christians  divided  the 
Bible  into  thirty-nine  books.  The  Hebrew  division  into  chapters  was  made 
by  the  rabbi  Nathan,  about  14-15.  Our  Bible  was  divided  into  chapters,  and 
a  part  into  verses,  by  archbishop  Langton,  who  died  in  1228 ;  and  this 
division  was  perfected  by  Robert  Stephens,  about  1634. 

BIBLE,  Editions  op  the.  The  vulgate  edition,  in  Latin,  was  made  by  St.  Je- 
rome, A.  D.  405 ;  and  is  that  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic  church  to  l)e 
authentic:  it  was  first  printed  by  Guttenberg  at  Mayence,  1450—65.  (See 
Books.)  The  first  perfect  edition  in  English  was  finished,  as  appears  from 
the  colophon,  by  Tindal  and  Coverdale,  Oct.  4,  1536.  A  revision  of  this 
•ditioB  was  made,  1638-9.    This  last  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches. 
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Spanish       . 
German  - 

-1478 

Russian 

-1581 

.     -1522 

Hungarian 
Polish 

.      .1589 

English 

-1634 

-1506 

French    • 

.     -  lo3r> 

Modem  Greek    • 

.      .1638 

Swedish 

.1541 

Turkish 

.1666 

Daninh    • 

.      -1550 

Irish 

-      -1685 

Dutch 

- 1560  1  Portuguese 

-1748 
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1649.  In  160 i,  at  the  conference  at  Harapton-conrt  (see  Conference).,  a  new 
translation  was  resolved  upon,  which  was  executed  1607-11,  and  is  that  now 
generally  used  in  Great  Britain.  J.  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  one  of  the  first 
books  printed  in  North  America,  at  Cambridge.  1668.  The  Bible  was  first 
printtui  in  Ireland,  at  Belfast,  in  1704.  Permitted  by  the  popj  to  be  trans- 
latod  into  the  language  of  the  Catholic  states,  1759.  The  Bible  was  printed 
iu 

Manks .  •           •  ITH 

Italian  •          -      .  177€ 

Bengalee  -           -1^1 

Tartar  .           -      -  lfil3 

Persian  •           •  1S15 

African  •           -      - 1816 

Chinese  •           .  ISai 

Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  separately,  appeared  m  several  in- 
stances at  earlier  dates,  particularly  in  European  languages.  The  Polyglot 
Bible,  edited  by  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
Samaritan,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Persic,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  1657.— 
\Voo(V$  Fasli.  Oxon. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES.  Among  the  principal  and  oldest  societies  which  have 
made  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  a  collateral  or  an  exclusive  object, 
are  the  following :— The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was 
formed  1698 ;  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1701 ; 
Society,  in  Scotland,  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1709 ;  French 
Bible  Society.  1792;  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1801;  Hibernian 
Bible  Society,  1806 ;  City  of  London  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  1812;  American 
Bible  Society  (which  now  has  numerous  branches),  founded  1816  ;  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Baptist),  founded  at  New-York,  1838.  A 
bull  ft'om  the  pope  against  Bible  Societies  appeared  in  1817. 

BIGAMY.  The  Romans  branded  the  guilty  parties  with  an  infamous  mark: 
with  us,  the  punishment  of  this  offence,  formerly,  was  death.  The  first  act 
respecting  it  was  passed  5  Edward  I.  1276.—  Vhier's  Sfatutrs.  Declanid  to 
be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  1  James  I.  1602.  Subjected  to  the 
same  punishmenta  aa  grand  or  petit  larceny,  35  George  III.  1794. — St-aluUs 
at  large. 

BILL  OP  RIGHTS.  One  of  the  great  foundations  of  the  British  constitution, 
was  obtain ''d  from  Charles  I.  by  parliament,  1628.  This  bill  recognised  the 
legal  privileges  of  the  subject;  and  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  all 
manner  of  arts  and  expedients  to  avoid  it,  Charles  was  constrained  to  pass 
it  into  a  law.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
passed  1  William  and  Mary,  February  1689.  This  is  the  only  written  law 
respecting  the  liberties  of  the  people,  except  Magn^  Charta. —  Vlner's 
Statutes. 

BILLS  OP  EXCHANGE.  Invented  by  the  Jews,  as  a  means  of  removing  their 
property  from  nations  where  they  were  persecuted,  a.  d.  1160. — Anderson, 
Bills  were  used  in  England,  1307. — ^Thc  only  legal  mode  of  sending  monev 
from  England,  4th  Richard  II.,  1381.  Regulated,  1698— first  stamped,  1782 
— duty  advanced.  1797 — again,  June  1801 ;  and  since.  It  was  made  capital 
to  counterfeit  bills  of  exchange  in  1734.  In  1825,  the  year  of  di.sastrous 
specuktions  in  bubbles,  it  was  computed  that  there  were  400  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  represented  by  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.' 
The  present  amount  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  50  millions.  The  many 
statutes  regarding  bills  of  exchange  were  consolidated  by  act  9  George  I V. 
1828.    A  new  act  regulating  bills  of  exchange,  pa-ssed  3  Victoria,  July  1839. 

BILLS  OP  MORTALITY  for  London.  These  bills  were  first  compiled  about 
A.  D.  1536,  but  in  a  more  formal  and  recognized  manner  in  1593,  after  the 
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gTe*t  plapie  of  that  year ;  and  however  imperfect  they  still  are,  they  yet 
afford  Tamable  materials  for  computation  on  the  duration  of  life ;  no  com- 
plete series  of  them  has  Iteen  preserved.  The  following  are  returns,  show- 
ing the  numbers  at  decennial  distances,  within  the  last  sixty  years  :— 

20,507 


In  ihe  year  1780,  ChristeningB 
1790,  ChristenmgB 
1800,  Christenings 
1810,  Christenings 
1820,  Christenings 
1830,  Christenings 
1840,  Christenings 


16,634 

In  the  year  1780,  Burials 

18,980 

1790,  Burials 

19,176 

1800,  Burials 

19,930 

1810,  Bunals 

26,158 

1820,  Bunals 

27Sm 

1830,  Burials 

30,387 

1^  Burials 

18,038 
23,068 
19,692 
19.348 
23,524 
26,774 


BILLIARDS.  Invented  by  the  French,  by  whom,  and  by  the  Germans,  Dutch, 
and  Italians,  they  were  brought  into  general  vogue  throughout  Europe. — 
Nouv.  Diet.  The  French  ascribe  their  invention  to  Henrique  Devigne,  an 
artist,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  about  1571..  Slate  billiard-tables  were 
introduced  in  England  in  1827. 

BIRDS.  Divided  by  Linnaeus  into  six  orders ;  by  Blumenbach  into  eight ;  and 
by  Cuvier  into  six.  Man  is  especially  enjoined  not  to  harm  the  nest  of  the 
bird :  "  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or 
on  the  ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon 
the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the 
young." — l>uterono7ny,  xxii.  6. 

BIRMINGHAM,  England.  This,  town  existed  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a.  d.  872 ; 
but  its  importance  as  a  manufacturing  town  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  Birmingham  was  besieged  and  taken  by  prince  Rupert  in  1643. 
The  great  works  of  Soho  were  established  by  the  illustrious  engineer,  Mat- 
thew Boulton,  in  1764. 

BIRTHS.  Parish  registers  of  them,  and  of  marriages  and  burials,  were  insti- 
tuted by  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  28  Henry  VIIL  1686.  The  births  of  chil- 
dren were  taxed  in  England,  viz. :  birth  of  a  duke,  8(M. — of  a  common 
person,  25.-7  William  III.  1695.  Taxed  again,  1783.  The  instances  of 
four  children  at  a  birth  are  numerous ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  delivery 
recorded  in  modem  times  is  that  of  a  woman  of  Konigsberg,  who  had  five 
children  at  a  birth,  September  3. 1783. — Phillips.  The  wife  of  a  man  named 
Nelson,  a  journeyman  tailor,  of  Oxford-market,  London,  had  five  children  at 
a  birth,  in  October  1800. — Annals  of  Lcmdon. 

BISHOPS.  The  name  was  given  by  the  Athenians  to  those  who  had  the  in- 
spection of  the  city.  The  Jews  and  Romans  had  also  a  like  officer ;  but 
now  it  means  only  that  person  who  has  the  government  of  church  affairs  in 
a  cert**  II  district.  In  England,  the  dignity  is  coeval  with  Christianity.  St. 
Petei,  the  flrsl  bishop  of  Rome,  was  martyred  a.  d.  65.  The  bishops  of 
Rome  assumed  the  title  of  pope  in  138,  the  rank  was  anciently  assumed  by 
all  bishops ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ordained  that  the  title  of  po{)e  should 
belong  only  to  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair. —  Warner. 

BISHOPS  OP  ENGLAND.  The  first  was  appointed  in  a.  d.  180.  See  York, 
London.  They  were  made  barons,  1072.  The  Cange  <V  Elire  of  the  king 
to  choose  a  bishop  originated  in  an  arrangement  of  king  John  with  the 
clergy.  Bishops  were  elected  by  the  king's  Omgi  tV  Elire,  26  Henry  VIII. 
1536.  Seven  were  deprived  for  being  married,  1554.  Several  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  queen  Mary,  1665-6.  See  Cranmei.  Bishops  were  excluded 
from  voting  in  the  house  of  peers  on  temporal  concerns,  16  Charles  I.  1640. 
Twelve  were  committed  for  hiffh  treason,  in  protesting  against  the  legality 
of  all  acts  of  parliament  passed  while  they  remained  deprived  of  their  votes, 
1641.  Regained  their  seats,  Nov.  1661.  Seven  were  sent  to  the  tower  for  not 
reading  8ie  king's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  contrived  to  bring 
the  Catholicp  into  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power,  and  were  tried  and  acquit* 
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ted,  June  29-80, 1688.  The  archbishop  of  Gaii(erbnr>  (Dr.  Bancroft)  and 
five  bishops  were  suspended  for  refusing:  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and 
Mary,  1689,  and  were  deprived  1690.—  Wamefs  Eccks.  Hist.  The  sees  of 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  were  united,  and  that  of  Ripon  created,  in  1836.  An 
order  in  council,  in  Oct.  1888,  directed  the  sees  of  fiangor  and  St.  Asaph  to 
be  united  on  the  next  vacancy  in  either,  and  Manchester,  a  new  see,  to  be 
created  thereupon.  This  order,  as  regarded  the  union  of  the  sees,  rescinded 
in  1846.— See  Manchester. 

BISHOPS  OP  IRELAND.  Bishops  are  said  to  have  been  consecrated  in  this 
country  as  early  as  the  second  centunr.  The  bishopric  of  Ossory.  first 
planted  at  Saiger,  was  founded  a.  d.  402.  thirty  years  before  the  arrival  of 
St.  Patrick. 

BISHOPS  OP  SCOTLAND.  They  were  constituted  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
see  of  St.  Andrew's  was  founded  by  Heraustus,  king  of  the  Picta,  who, 
according  to  a  legendary  tale  of  this  prelacy,  encoura&fed  the  mission  of 
Regulus,  a  Greek  monk  of  Patrae,  about  a.  d.  370.  The  bishops  were  deprived 
of  their  sees,  and  episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution, 1688-9.  Warner's  Eccles.  JSRs^.— There  are  now,  however,  six  bishops 
belonging  to  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  viz :  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Moray,  and  St.  Andrew's. 

BISHOPS,  Pkecedency  op,  was  settled  by  statute  31  Henry  VIH.  to  bt,  ►ext  to 
viscounts,  they  being  barons  of  the  realm,  1540 ;  and  they  have  the  title  of 
Lord,  and  Ri^H  Rev.  Father  in  Ood.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  taking  place  of  all  dukes,  have  the  title  of  Grace,  The  bishops  of 
London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  have  precedence  of  all  bishops;  the 
others  rank  acconiing  to  the  seniority  of  consecration.  A  late  contest  in 
Ireland  between  the  bishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare  for  precedency  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  former,  who  now  ranks  after  the  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  others  rank  according  to  consecration. 

BISHOPS  IN  AMERICA.  The  first  was  the  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Samuel  Sea- 
bury,  consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut  by  four  nonjuring  prelates,  at 
Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  Nov.  14,  1784.  The  bishops  of  New- York  and  Penn- 
sylvania were  consecrated  in  London,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Feb.  4  1787 ;  aud  the  bishop  of  Virginia  in  1790.  The  first  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  United  States  was  Dr.  Carroll  of  Maryland,  in  1789. 

BISSEXTILE  OR  LEAP  YEAR.  An  intercalary  day  was  thrown  into  every 
fourth  year  to  adjust  the  calendar,  and  make  it  agree  with  the  sun's  course. 
It  originated  with  Julius  Csesar,  who  Ordered  a  day  to  be  counted  befbre 
the  24th  of  February,  which  amon?  the  Romans  was  the  6th  of  the  calends, 
and  which  was  therefore  reckoned  twice,  and  called  Usseoctile :  this  added 
day  we  name  the  29th  of  February  every  fourth  year,  45  b.  c— See  OUei^ 
dar  and  Leap  Year. 

BITHYNIA.  Conquered  by  Croesus,  about  560  b.  c.  ;  and  again  by  Alexander, 
832  B.  c.  It  afterwards  recovered  its  liberty ;  but  its  last  king  bequeathed 
it  to  the  Romans,  40  b.  c.  In  modem  history  Bithynia  makes  no  figure, 
except  that  from  its  ruins  rose  the  Othman  Turks,  who,  in  a.  d.  1327,  took 
Prus^.  its  capital,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  their  empire  before  they  possessed 
Constantinople. 

BLACK  BOOK,  a  book  kept  in  the  English  monasteries,  wherein  details  of  the 
scandalous  enormities  practised  in  religious  houses  were  entered  for  the 
inspection  of  visitors,  under  Henry  YIII.,  1535,  in  order  to  blacken  them  and 
hasten  their  dissolution  j  hence  the  vulgar  phrase  "  I'll  set  you  down  in  tlie 
black  book." 

BLASPHEMY.    This  crime  is  recognized  both  by  the  civil  and  canon  law  of 
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England.  Jastinian  adjudged  it  the  punishment  of  death.  In  Scotland,  the 
tongue  was  amputated.  Visited  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  9  &  10  William 
m.,  169&-7. —SUU^Ues  at  large.  In  England  this  offence  has  been  subjected, 
on  some  liite  occasions,  to  the  visitation  of  the  laws.  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton 
was  tri^  and  convicted  in  London  of  blasphemy,  Idth  March,  1812.  A  pro- 
testant  clergyman,  named  Robert  Taylor,  was  tried  in  London  twice  for  the 
same  crime,  and  as  often  convicted.  Taylor  was  last  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  largely  fined,  for  (among 
other  things)  reviling  the  Redeemer  in  his  discourses,  July,  1831.  Even  as 
late  as  in  Dec.  1840,  two  prosecutions  against  publishers  of  blasphemous 
writings,  subjected  the  ofienders  to  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

BLAZONRY.  The  bearing  coats-of-arms  was  introduced,  and  became  heredi- 
tary in  families  in  France  and  England,  about  a.  d.  1192,  owing  to  the 
knights  painting  their  banners  with  different  figures,  thereby  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  crusades. — Dugdale. 

BLEACHING.  This  art  was  known  early  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  India.  Known 
in  a.ncient  Gaul. — Pliny.  In  the  last  century  an  improved  chemical  system 
was  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  who  introduced  it  into  England  and  Scotland  in 
1768.  There  are  now  immense  bleachfields  in  both  countries,  particularly 
in  Lancashire,  and  in  the  counties  of  Fife,  Forfkr,  and  Renferew,  and  in  the 
vale  of  the  Leven,  in  Dumbarton.  The  chemical  process  of  BerthoUet  was 
introduced  in  1796. — Blanchiment  des  Tailes. 

BLENHEIM,  Battle  op  ;  between  the  English  and  confederates,  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  marshal 
Tallard  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  Marlborough  signally  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  27,000  in  killed,  and  13,000  prisoners,  Tallard  being  among 
the  latter :  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors. 
The  nation  testified  its  gratitude  to  the  duke  by  the  gifts  of  the  honor  of 
Woodstock  and  hundred  bf  Wotton,  and  erected  for  him  one  of  the  finest 
seats  in  the  kingdom,  known  as  the  domain  and  house  of  Blenheim. 
Fought  Aug.  2,  nO^.—Hume. 

BLINDING,  by  consuming  the  eyeballs  with  lime  or  scaldiuff  vinegar,  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  anciently  on  adulterers,  perjurers,  and  thieves.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  they  changed  the  penalty  of  total  blindness  to  a  diminution  of 
8]£;ht.  Blinding  the  conquered  was  a  practice  in  barbarous  states ;  and  a 
whole  army  was  deprived  of  their  eyes  by  Basilius,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
See  Bulgarians.  Several  of  the  Eastern  emperors  had  their  eyes  torn  from 
their  heads.    See  article  Eastern  Empire. 

BUSHTERS.  They  were  first  made,  it  is  said,  of  cantharides.— /5>«7uf.  Blisters 
are  .said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  Aretajus,  a 
physician  of  Cappadocia,  about  60  b.  c— i>  Clerc's  Hist,  of  Physic. 

BLOOD,  Circulation  of  the,  through  the  lungs,  first  made  public  by  Michael 
Servetus,  a  Spanish  physician,  in  1663.  Cisalpinus  published  an  account  of 
the  general  circulation,  of  which  he  had  some  confused  ideas ;  improved 
afterwards  by  experiments,  1669.  Paul  of  Venice,  commonly  called  Father 
Paolo,  whose  real  name  was  Peter  Sarpi,  certainly  discovered  the  valves 
which  serve  for  the  circulation ;  but  the  honor  of  the  positive  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  belongs  to  Harvey,  an  English  physician,  by 
whom  it  was  fully  confirmed,  1628. — I^Veind's  Hist,  of  Physic. 

BLOOD,  DftiNKiNO  OP.  Anciently  a  mode  was  tried  of  giving  vigor  to  the  sys- 
tem by  administering  blood  as  a  draught.  Louis  XL,  in  his  last  illness. 
drank  the  warm  blood  of  infiints,  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  his  decay^ed 
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strength,  1488. — HenavU,  Eating  blood  was  prohibited  to  Noah,  Qtn.  ix. . 
and  to  t)ie  Jews,  Lev.  xvii.  The  prohibition  repeated  by  the  apostles  at 
the  council  of  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv. 

BLOOD,  Transfusion  of.  In  the  fifteenth  century  an  opinion  prevailed  that 
the  declining  strength  and  vigor  of  old  people  mi^ht  be  repaired  by  trans* 
fusing  the  blood  of  young  persons,  drawn  from  their  veins,  into  those  of  the 
infirm  and  aged.  It  was  countenanced  in  France  by  the  physicians,  and 
prevailed  for  many  years,  till  the  most  fatal  effects  ensued  from  the  opera- 
tion. Some  of  the  principal  nobility  having  died,  and  others  turned  raving 
mad,  it  was  suppressed  by  an  edict.  Attempted  in  France  in  1797.  Prac- 
tised more  recently  there,  in  a  few  cases,  with  success ;  and  in  Englani 
(but  the  instances  are  rare)  since  1823. — Med.  Jour.  "  One  English  physi- 
cian, named  Louver,  or  Lower,  practised  in  this  way ;  he  died  in  1691." — 
Freind^s  Hist,  of  Physic. 

BLOOD'S  CONSPIRACY.  Blood,  a  discarded  officer  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
household,  and  his  confederates,  seized  the  duke  ofOrmond  in  his  coach, 
and  had  got  him  to  Tyburn,  intending  to  hang  him,  when  he  was  rescued 
by  his  friends.  Blood  afterwards,  in  the  disguise  of  a  clergyman,  stole  the 
regal  crowi  from  the  Jewel-office  in  the  Tower :  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
and  other  offences,  he  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  had  a  pension  of  ;C500 
per  annum  settled  on  him  by  Charles  II.  1673. 

BLUE  STOCKING.  This  term  is  applied  to  literary  ladies,  and  was  originally 
conferred  on  a  society  of  literary  persons  of  botlv  sexes.  One  of  the  most 
active  promoters  of  the  society  was  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  the  distinguished 
naturalist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  always  wore  blue  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  hence  the  name :  the  society  existed  in  1760,  et  seq. — Anec.  of 
Bow^yer.  The  beautiful  and  fascinating  Mrs.  Jerningham  is  said  to  have 
worn  blue  stockings  at  the  conversaziones  of  lady  Montague ;  and  this  pecu- 
liarity also  fastened  the  name  upon  accomplished  women. 

BOARD  OP  TRADE  and  PLANTATIONS.  Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration, 
established  a  council  of  trade  for  keeping  a  control  over  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  nation,  1660 ;  he  afterwards  instituted  a  board  of  trade  and 
plantations,  which  was  remodelled  by  William  III.  This  board  of  superin- 
spection  was  abolished  in  1782 ;  and  a  new  council  for  the  affairs  of  trade 
was  appointed,  Sept.  2,  1786. 

BOATS.  Their  invention  was  so  early,  and  their  use  so  general,  the  art  cannot 
be  traced  to  any  age  or  country.  Flat-bottomed  boats  were  made  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror:  the  flat-bottomed  boat  was  again 
brought  into  use  by  Barker,  a  Dutchman,  about  1690.  Tlie  life-boat  was 
first  suggested  at  South  Shields ;  and  one  was  built  by  Mr.  Greathead,  the 
inventor,  and  was  first  put  to  sea,  Jan.  80, 1790. 

BOCCACCIO'S  BOOK,  II  Decamerone,  a  collection  of  a  hundred  stories  or 
novels,  not  of  moral  tendency :  fei^ed  to  have  been  related  in  ten  days,  and, 
as  is  said  by  Petrarch,  "  possessmg  many  charms."  A  copy  of  me  first 
edition  (that  of  Valdafer,  in  1471)  was  knocked  down,  at  the  duke  of  Rox- 
burgh's sale,  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  JB2260,  June  17,  1812.  This 
identical  copy  was  afterwards  sold,  by  public  auction,  for  876  guineas, 
June  6,  1819. 

BCEOTIA,  the  country  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital.  Thebes  was  equally 
celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  its  grandeur,  and  the  exploits  and  misfortunes 
of  its  kings  and  heroes.  The  country  was  known  successively  as  Aonia, 
Messapia,  Hyantis,  Ogygia,  Cadmeis,  and  Bceotia ;  and  it  gave  birth  to  Pin- 
dar, Hesiod,  Plutarch,  Democritus,  Epaminondas,  and  the  accomplished 
and  beautiful  Corinna. 
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BCEOTIA  continued.  ^ 

Arrival  of  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Cad* 

inea  -  -  b.  o.  1493 

Reign  of  Polydore  -  •  -1469 

Labdacus  asceada  the  throne  •       1430 

Amphion  and  Zethua  besiege  Thebes, 

and  dethrone  Laius     -  - 1388 

CEdipua,  not  knowing  his  father  Lalus, 
kiUa  him  in  an  affray,  confirming  the 
oracle  as  to  his  death  by  the  hands  of 
hie  son  -  >  .  1276 

<Edipiis  encounters  the  Sphinx,  and  re- 
sol  vea  her  enigmas  •  -       1266 
War  of  ihe  Seven  Captains      •  •  12^ 


Thebes  besieged  and  taken  -  B.  o.  1216 

Thersander  reiena  in  Thebes    •  -  1216 

The  Thebans  abolish  royally,  and  ages 
of  obscurity  follow      -  •1128 

»  «  •  •  * 

Battle  of  Charonea,  in  which  the  The- 
bans defeat  the  Athenians       •  •  44'' 

Epaminondas  defeats  the  Lacedemo- 
nians at  Leuctra,  restores  his  country 
to  independence,  and  puis  it  in  a  con- 
dition to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  Greece  'it\ 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  defeats  the  The- 
bana  anoAthenians, near Chaeronea  -  338 

Alexander  destroyed  Thebes,  the 


Here  the  greatDess  of  this  country  ends.     ^.     

capital,  3&  b.  c,  when  the  house  of  Pindar  alone  was  left  standing,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  were  either  killed  or  sold  as  slaves. — Sirabo. 

BOGS.  Commonly  the  remains  of  fallen  forests,  covered  with  peat  and  loose 
soil.  Moving  bogs  are  slips  of  land  carried  to  lower  levels  by  accumulated 
water.  Acts  relating  to  Ireland,  for  their  drainage,  passed,  March,  1830. 
The  bog-land  of  Ireland  has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000  acres;  that  of  Scot- 
land, at  upwards  of  2,000,000 ;  and  that  of  England,  at  near  1,000,000  of  acres. 

BOH,  a  fierce  barbarian  general,  son  of  Odin,  lived  60  b.  c.  The  exclamation 
of  his  name  petrified  his  enemies,  and  is  yet  used  to  frighten  children. 

BOHEMIA.  This  country  was  originally  governed  by  dukes :  the  title  of  king 
was  obtained  from  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  The  kings  at  first  held  their 
territory  of  the  Empire,  but  they  at  length  threw  off  the  yoke :  the  crown 
was  elective  till  it  came  into  the  house  of  Austria,  in  which  it  is  now  here- 
ditary.— See  Gerjnany. 

The  Sclavonians,  seizing  Bohemia,  are         i  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two 


ruled  by  dukes  -       a.  d.  660 

City  of  Prague  founded     -  •       •   795 

Introduction  of  Christianity      -  •   894 

Bohemia  conquered  by  the  emperor 

Henry  in.,  who  spreads  devastation 

through  the  countir    •  •  1011 

The  regal  title  is  conferred  on  Uraiislas, 

the  first  king    -  -1061 

The  regal  title  is  farther  confirmed  to 

Ottoacre  I.  •  .  -     - 1199  i 

Reign  of  Ottoacre  II.,  who  carries  his         i 

arms  into  Prussia  •  1258  I 

Onoa  :rc,  refusing  to  do  horaai^e  to  the 

emperor  Rodolphus,  is  by  him  van- 

Suished,  and  deprived  of  Austria, 
tyria,  and  Camiola  -  •  1282 

In  the  reign  of  Winceslas  III.  mines  of 
stiver  are  firBt  discovered,  and  agri- 
culture is  encouraged  and  improved 
(et  sey.)  ....  12&4 

Winceslas  IV.  becoming  odious  for  his 
vices,  is  assassinated  •  1305 

John,  count  of  Luxemburgh,  is  chosen 
to  succeed        ....  1310 

Silesia  is  made  a  province  of  Bohemia  1342 

King  John  slain  at  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
fought  with  the  English    •  •     -1346 


of  the  first  Reformers,  are  burnt  for 
heresy,  which  occasions  an  insurrec- 
tion; when  Sigismund,  who  betrayed 
them,  is  deposed,  and  the  Imperiarists 
are  driven  from  (he  kingdom   14154c  1416 
Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  late   emperor  aiul 
king,  and  receives  the  crowns  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary        -           •      •  1437 
The  succession  inrnnsed  by  Ladielia, 
son  of  the  king  of  Pofand,  and  George 
Podiebrad,  a  protestant  chief  1440  to  1466 
Ladislos  VI..  king  of  Poland,  elected 
king  of  Bohemia,  on  the  death  of  Po- 
diebrad     1471 

The  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  marries 
Anne,  sister  of  Locis  the  late  king, 
and  obtains  the  crown  •  •  1527 

The  elector  palatine  Frederick  is  driven 

from  Bohemia  -     - 1618 

The  crown  is  secured  to  the  Austrian 

family  by  the  treaty  of  •  1648 

Silesia  and  Glatz  ceded  to  Prussia  - 1742 
Prague  taken  by  the  Prussians  •  - 1744 
The  memorable  siege  of  Prague  - 1757 
Revolt  of  the  peasantry       •  •     -177^ 

The  French  occupy  Prague  - 1806 


See  Germany. 

BOILING  TO  DEATH.  A  capital  punishment  in  England,  by  statute  28  Henry 
VIII.,  1582.  This  act  was  occasioned  by  seventeen  persons  having  been 
poisoned  by  Rouse,  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  cook,  when  the  offence  of 
poisoning  was  made  treason,  and  it  was  enacted  to  to  be  punished  by  boil- 
ing the  criminal  to  death  !  Margaret  Davie,  a  young  woman,  suffered  in  th« 
sam«  manner  for  a  similar  crime,  in  1541. 
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BOLOGNA.  Distinguished  for  its  imny  rare  and  magnificent  Bpeoimens  of 
architecture.  Its  ancient  and  celebrated  university  was  founded  by  Theo- 
dosius,  A.  D.  433.  Pope  Julius  II.,  after  besieging  and  talcing  Bologna,  made 
hjs  triumphal  entry  into  it  with  a  pomp  and  magnificence  by  no  means  tittinf 
(as  Erasmus  observes^  for  the  vicegerent  of  the  meek  Redeemer,  Nov.  10, 
1506.  Here,  in  the  church  of  St.  Patronius,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
pavement,  Cassini  drew  his  meridian  line,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Taken  by  the  French, :  796 ;  by  the  Austrians,  1799 ;  again  by  the 
French,  aflUer  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800 ;  restored  to  the  pope  in  1815 ; 
Austrians  expelled  by  the  people,  August  8, 1848. 

BOMBAY.  I.NDiA.  Given  as  part  of  the  marriage-portion  of  the  princess  Cath- 
erine of  Portugal,  on  her  marriage  with  Charles  II.,  1661.  Granted  by  Wil- 
liam III.  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1688,  and  it  now  forms  one  of  the 
three  presidencies.  An  awful  fire  raged  here,  and  a  number  of  lives  were 
lost,  Feb.  27,  1803.— See  India. 

BOMBS,  invented  at  Venlo,  in  1495,  but  accordinc:  to  some  authorities  near  a 
century  after.  They  came  into  general  use  in  1034,  having  been  previously 
used  only  in  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  armies.  Bomb-vessels  were  invented  in 
France,  in  l^l.—VoUaire.  The  Shrapnel  shell  is  a  bomb  filled  with  balls, 
and  a  lighted  fuse  to  make  it  explode  before  it  reaches  the  enemy ;  a  thirteen- 
inch  bomb-shell  weighs  198  lbs. 

BONDAGE,  OR  VILLA  NAGE,  was  enforced  under  William  I.  A  villain  in 
ancient  times  meant  a  peasant  enslaved  by  his  lord.  A  release  from  this 
species  of  servitude  was  ordered  on  the  manors  of  Elizabeth,  in  1674.  See 
ViU^n, 

BONE-SETTING.  This  branch  of  the  art  of  surgery  cannot  be  said  to  havo 
been  practised  scientifically  until  1620,  before  which  time  it  was  rather  im- 
perfectly understood.— Bci/.  The  celebrity  obtained  by  a  practitioner  at 
rarid,  about  1600,  led  to  the  general  study  of  bone-setting  as  a  science 
— Freind's  Hist  of  Physic, 

BOOKS.  Ancient  books  were  originally  boards,  or  the  inner  bark  of  trees ;  and 
bark  is  still  used  by  some  nations,  as  are  also  skins,  for  which  latter  parch- 
ment was  substituted.  Papyrus,  an  Egy[>tian  plant,  was  adopted  in  that 
country.  Books  whose  leaves  were  vellum,  were  invented  by  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,  about  198  b.  c,  at  which  time  books  were  in  volumes  or  rolls. 
The  MSS.  in  Horculaneum  consist  of  papyrus,  rolled  and  charred,  and  matted 
together  by  the  fire,  and  are  about  nine  inches  lon^,  and  one.  two,  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  each  being  a  separate  treatise.  The  Pentateuch  of 
Moses,  and  the  history  of  Job,  are  the  most  ancient  in  the  world ;  and  in 
profane  literature,  the  poems  of  Homer,  though  the  names  of  others  still 
more  ancient  are  preserved. 

BOOKS,  Prices  op.  Jerome  states  that  he  had  ruined  himself  by  buying  a  copy 
of  the  works  of  Origen.  A  large  estate  was  given  for  one  on  cosmography, 
by  Alfred,  about  a.  d.  872.  The  RoTiian  de  la  Rose  was  sold  for  above  sQl. ; 
and  a  Homily  was  exchanged  for  200  sheep  and  five  quarters  of  wheat;  and 
they  usually  fetched  double  or  treble  their  weight  in  gold.  They  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  10^  to  40/.  each,  in  1400.  In  our  own  times,  the  value 
of  some  volumes  is  very  great.  A  copy  of  Macklin^s  Bible,  ornamented  by 
Mr.  Tomkins,  has  been  declared  worth  500  gJuno&s.—BiUJer,  A  yet  more 
superb  copy  is  at  present  insured  in  a  London  office  for  3,000/. — Times.  II 
Dccamerone  of  Boccacio,  edition  of  1471,  was  bought  at  the  duke  of  Rox- 
burgh's sale  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  2260/..  June  17.  \SV1.— Phillips 
A  copy  of  the  "  Mazarin  Bible,"  being  the  first  edition  and  first  book  ever 
printed  (by  Guttemberg  at  Mentz  in  1455)  was  sold  at  auction  in  London 
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in  April  1846  for  6001.  Tliis  copy,  the  only  ono  known  to  exist  except  19 
in  public  libraries,  is  now  in  a  private  library  in  New  ^ork. 

BOOKS,  Printed.  The  first  printed  books  were  trifling  hymns  and  psalters,  and 
being  printed  only  on  one  side,  the  leaves  were  pasted  back  to  back.  The 
first  printing  was,  as  a  book,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  by  Faust  and  Schseifer,  his 
son-in-law,  Aug.  14, 1467.  Several  works  were  printed  many  years  before ; 
bat  as  the  inventors  kept  the  secret  to  themselves,  they  sold  their  first  printed 
works  as  manuscripts.  This  gave  rise  to  an  adventure  that  brought  calamity 
on  Faust ;  he  began  in  1450  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  finished  in 
1460.  See  article  DccU  and  Dr.  Faustus.  The  second  printed  was  Cicero  </■< 
Officiis,  1466. — Blair.  The  first  book  printed  in  England  was  The  Game  and 
Play  of  the  Chcsse,  by  Caxton,  1474.  The  first  in  Dublin  was  the  Liturgy, 
in  1550.  The  first  classical  work  printed  in  Russia  was  Com.  Nepolis  ViUr^ 
in  1762.  lAician's  Dialogues  was  the  first  Greek  book  printed  in  America 
(at  Philadelphia),  1789.  Books  of  astronomy  and  geometry  were  all  de- 
stroyed in  England  as  being  infected  with  magic,  6  Edward  VI.  1552.— 
Stowe's  Chronicles. 

The  above  is  from  Haydn;  but  according  to  Peltigrew^  (Biblio.  Sussex.) 
the  first  book  printed  with  movable  types  was  the  Latin  Bible,  printed  by 
John  Guttemberg  at  Mayence,  about  1455.  It  was  in  two  folio  volumes ; 
and  so  excellent  was  the  workmanship,  both  in  type,  ink,  paper,  and  press- 
work,  that  it  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  since.  The  succeeding  editions 
for  200  years  were  much  inferior.  This  edition  is  called  the  Mazarin  BibUy 
as  a  copy  was  first  found  in  the  library  of  cardinal  Mazarin.  Only  20  copies 
are  now  known  to  exist — all  but  one  being  in  public  libraries  in  Europe. 
[See  previous  article.]  Specimens  of  the  block  books,  printed  with  engraved 
wooden  blocks,  instead  of  type,  are  now  very  rare.  Of  the  BibUa  Pauperum, 
done  in  this  way,  only  two  copies  exist,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  citizen  of 
New  York. 

fiOOK-BINDING.  The  book  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  earliest  ornamented  book,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bound  about  a.  d.  650.  A  Latin  Psalter  in  oak  boards 
was  bound  in  the  -ninth  century.  A  MS.  copy  of  the  four  evangelists,  the 
book  on  which  our  kings  from  Henry  I.  to  Edward  VI.  took  their  coronation 
oath,  was  bound  in  oaken  boards,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  a.  d.  1100.  Velvet 
was  the  covering  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  silk  soon  after.  Vellum 
was  introduced  early  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  was  stamped  and  orna- 
mented about  1510.  Leather  came  into  use  about  the  same  time.  Cloth 
binding  superseded  the  common  boards,  generally,  about  1831 .  Caoutchouc, 
or  India-rubber  backs  to  account-books  and  large  volumes  introduced  1841. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  The  system  by  double-entry,  called  originally  Italian  book- 
keeping, was  taken  from  the  cour.se  of  algebra  which  was  published  by 
Burgo,  at  Venice,  then  a  great  commercial  stale,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  made  known  in  England  by  James  Peele,  who  published  his  Book- 
keeping in  1569.— Anderson. 

BOOK  TRADE  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  The  number  of  new 
works  published  in  successive  years  is  thus  stated ; 

Gt.  Brit.    France.    Germany. 
182B       .        &12       •     —        .     5,654 
1830       •      1,142       •      —        .      5,926 
1834       -      1,220       .     —        .     6,074 

The  number  of  printed  books  received  from  1814  to  1847  inclusive,  under 
the  copyright  acts,  from  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  amount  to 
66,474,  or  1681  each  year. 

England.— The  whole  number  of  books  printed  in  England  during  14  years, 
from  1666  tol680,  waa  8,660 j   equal  to  253  yearly;— but  deducting  the 


Gt.  Brit.    France.    Germans. 

1836       .      1,332       .     —        .      7,891 
1849       .         —         .      —        .        — 
I860       -        —        .   7ja08 
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reprints,  fiamphlets,  sinjg^le  sermons,  and  maps,  the  annual  average  of  nev 
books  may  be  computed  at  much  less  than  100. 

The  number  of  new  works,  exclusive  of  "  all  pamphlets  and  other  tracts," 
issued  during  56  years,  as  appears  from  a  "  Complete  Catalogue  of  Modern 
Books  published  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  (1700)  to  1756,"  was 
5,280 ;  equal  to  a  yearly  average  of  94. 

The  number  of  new  works,  exclusive  of  reprints  and  pamphlets,  issued 
during  eleven  years,  from  1792  to  1802  inclusive,  was  4,0^96 ;  equal  to  872 
each  year. 

The  number  of  new  publications  issued  in  27  years,  fVom  1800  to  1827,  in- 
cluding reprints  altered  in  size  and  price,  but  excluding  pamphlets,  was, 
accordmg  to  the  London  Catalogue,  19,860 : — deducting  one  nflh  for  reprints, 
we  have  15,888,  equal  to  588  each  year. 

Mr.  McCulloch  estimates  the  number  of  volumes  of  new  publications  pro- 
duced annually  in  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
periodical  publications  not  in  volumes)  at  about  1,500 ;  and  the  average 
impression  of  each  volume  at  750  coi)ies; — annual  total,  1,125,000  volumes: 
— value  at  95.  a  volume,  je506.260.  "  The  number  of  reprinted  volumes, 
particularly  of  school-books,  is  very  great;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the 
reviews,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  all  other  publications,  exclusive  of  news- 
papers, the  total  publication  value  of  the  new  works  of  all  sorts,  and  new 
copies  of  old  works  that  are  annually  produced,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
ir750,000." 

FVance.— The  activity  of  the  French  press  has  been  very  greatly  increased 
since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  Tlie  count  Dam,  in  a  very  instnictive 
work  {Notions  Slatisliqucs  sur  la  Librarie),  published  in  1827,  estimated  the 
number  of  printed  sheets,  exclusive  of  newspapers,  produced  by  the  French 
press  in  1816  at  66  852.883 ;  and  in  1825,  at  128,011,488;  and  we  believe 
that  the  increase  from  1825  down  to  the  present  period  has  been  little  if  any 
thing  inferior. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  year  1837,  as  stated  by  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly 
review,"  there  were  printed  in  France,  3,413  works,  in  French  and  other 
languages ;  also  571  engravings  and  lithographs. 

Germany.— TYiQ  book-trade  of  Germany  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  book- 
fairs  held  at  Leipsic  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  which  are  attended  by  the 
booksellers  of  Germany,  and  by  many  of  those  of  the  neighboring  countries, 
as  France,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  &^.  This  trade  began  to  flourish  in  1814; 
the  number  of  works  then  annually  offered  for  sale  was  about  2,000;  but 
the  number  has  been  gradually  increasing,  having  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
5,000  in  1827 ;  and  it  now  exceeds  7,000. 

•'  An  Augsburg  paper  states,"  (says  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,"  1836,^ 
"  that,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  10,000,000  of  volumes  are  annually  printed 
in  Gremiany,  and  as  every  half-yearly  fair  catalogue  contains  the  names  of 
more  than  1,000  German  writers,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  there  are  now 
living  upwards  of  50,000  persons  who  have  written  one  or  more  books.  The 
total  value  of  all  the  books  published  annually  in  Germany  is  estimated 
fVom  5  to  6,000,000  dollars." 

Uiissia,— In  the  year  1836,  674  original  works,  and  124  translations  were 
published  in  Russia,  exdusive  of  46  periodicals. 

fiW^ffn.— There  are  only  28  or  80  printing  presses  in  Sweden ;  10  in  Stock- 
holm, 3  in  Gottenburg,  2  in  Upsal,  2  in  Norkdping,  and  1  in  several  other 
places. 

BOOK-TRADE  op  the  UNITED  STATES.    The  number  of  new  works  which 
appeared  in  the  United  States^  in  1834  and  1835,  amounted  to  1,013,  forming 
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IdOO  Tolnnies,  and  the  cost  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  $  1.220,000.  In 
1836.  the  number  was  considerably  increased,  and  the  cost  of  the  booka 
pablished  in  that  year  cannot  bo  computed  at  less  than  $  1,500,000.  Boston, 
New  Yor]^,  Philadelphia,  and  Hartford  furnished  19  20ths  of  the  amount. 
Another  statement  for  the  years  1833, 1834,  and  1835,  is  as  follows : — orig^inals 
L030,  reprints,  854 ;  total,  1,884  j— number  of  volumes  printed  (1,000  for 
each  edition),  1,884,000. 

Id  most  cases  the  editions  of  one  and  the  same  work  are  larger  and  more 
Arquent  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country.  Many  reprinted 
English  works  have  here  passed  three  or  four  editions,  while  the  publishers 
of  the  original  in  England  have  but  one.  In  one  instance,  the  sale  :f  a 
book  in  America  amounted  to  100,000  copies,  whereas  in  England  only  four 
editions,  of  1,000  copies  each,  were  disposed  of 

The  amount  of  literary  productions  in  America  has  more  than  doubled 
daring  the  last  ten  years.  The  sales  of  five  book-selling  establishments 
amounted  in  1836,  to  $  1,350,000. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  relative  proportion  of  native  and  im- 
ported literary  productions  in  1834  ; 

J^pn'ni. 
9 
18 
95 
17 


Original 
Education  •  •       73 

Divinity  -  •  •       37 

Novels  and  Tales  •       19 

History  and  Biography  •    19 


.JrtgtnaL 

Reprint. 

Poetry      •          •     • 

.      5 

3 

Travels 

-8 

.       10 

Fine  Arts  • 

.       8 

0 

69 

.       43 

Jurisprudence        -  '20       •        3 

Thus  it  appears  in  American  literature  the  scientific  and  practically  useful 
predominate,  and  that  works  of  imagination  are  chieny  derived  from 
foreign  sources.  The  school-books  are  almost  all  written  or  compiled  in  the 
United  States ;  and  some  idea  of  tho  extensive  business  done  in  them  may 
he  formed  from  the  circumstance,  that,  of  some  of  the  most  popular  com- 
pihttions  in  geography,  from  100,000  to  300  000  copies  have  been  sold  in  ten 
years ;  so  that,  in  many  instances,  works  of  this  kind  produce  a  permanent 
income,  as  well  to  the  author  as  the  publisher.  During  the  last  five  years, 
the  number  of  American  original  works  in  proportion  to  reprints,  has  nearly 
doubled. 
[The  preceding  i 

O.  P.  Putnam,  1 

cations  in  sacceasi  ve  v 

utha  LUeraryWorld.] 

Amx&icah  PusLiCATiOMs^-JimuaTy  to  Jtme,  1849. 


Original 

Reprint. 

Original 

ReprinL 

Education 

36 

7 

Travels      .           •           -     21 

7 

Divinity    - 

.     25 

26 

Metaphysics   •          •            3 

8 

Novels  and  Talefl 

18 

28 

MisceUaneous        •           •    25 

10 

History      - 

.    ao 

12 

Law             ) 

Biography 

16       . 

6 

Juvenile      >  not  ascertained. 

Political  Economy 

.       3 

0 

Periodical   ) 

Medicine 

12 

11 

— — . 

Science       . 

.    11 

9 

For  sijc  months   •   200 

128 

Poetry 

11 

6 

Total, 

328. 

The  number  of  new  publications  for  the  year  1849  would  thus  be  656,  exclu- 
sive of  hiw  and  juvenile  books,  and  occasional  pamphlets  and  periodicals. 

BOOTS.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Carians,  and  were 
inade  of  iron,  brass,  or  leather ;  of  the  last  material  some  time  after  their 
invention,  boots  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  for  Homer  mentions  them  about 
0O7  B.  c. 

BORODINO  OR  MOSKWA,  Battle  op,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  the 
records  of  the  world,  fought  Sept.  7, 1812,  between  the  French  and  Russians ; 
commanded  on  the  one  side  by  Napoleon,  and  on  the  other  by  Kutusoff. 
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^16,000  men  being  engaged.  Each  party  claimed  the  victory,  becanae  the 
loss  of  the  other  was  so  immense ;  but  it  was  rather  in  favor  of  Napoleon, 
for  the  Russians  subsequently  retreated,  leaving  Moscow  to  its  fate.  The 
road  being  thus  lefi  open,  the  French  entered  Moscow,  Sept.  1.4.  with  little 
opposition.  But  a  signal  reverse  of  fortune  now  took  place,  which  preserved 
the  Russian  empire  from  ruin,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  downfall  of  the 
French  military  power  over  Europe.    See  Moscow. 

BOROUGH.  Anciently  a  company  of  ten  families  living  together.  The  term 
has  been  applied  to  such  towns  as  send  members  to  parliament,  since  the 
election  of  bureesses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  1265.  Burgesses  were  first 
admitted  into  the  Scottish  parliament  by  Robert  Bruce,  1326— and  into  the 
Irish,  1365. 

BOROUGH  ENGLISH.  This  was  an  ancient  tenure  by  which  the  younger  son 
inherits.  Its  origin  is  thus  explained :  in  feudal  times  the  lord  is  said  to 
have  claimed  the  privilege  of  spending  the  first  night  with  the  vassal's  bride, 
and  on  such  occasions  the  land  was  made  to  descend  to  the  next  son,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  supposed  illegitimacy  of  the  elder.  This  kind  of  tenure  is 
mentioned  as  occurring  a.  d.  ^4.  It  existed  in  Scotland,  but  was  abolished 
by  Malcolm  III.  in  10^.— Haydn. 

BOSPHORUS,  now  called  Circassia.  The  history  of  this  kingdom  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  though  it  continued  for  530  years.  It  was  named  Cimmerian, 
from  the  Cimmeri,  who  dwelt  on  its  borders.  The  descendants  of  Arcliean- 
actes  of  Mytilene  settled  in  this  country,  but  they  were  dispossessed  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Spartacus,  in  438  b.  c.  Mithridates  conducted  a  pris- 
oner to  Rome,  by  Claudius,  and  his  kingdom  soon  afterwards  made  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire,  a.  d.  40.  The  strait  of  the  Bosphorus  was  closed  by  the 
Turks,  Sept.  8, 1828.  It  was  blockaded  by  the  Russian  squadron  under  ad- 
miral Greig,  Dec.  31,  same  year.     See  Dardanelles. 

BOSTON,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  founded  in  August  1680.  Here  com- 
menced the  American  Revolution.  British  soldiers  fired  on  the  people,  1770. 
The  celebrated  "  Tea-party"  here,  took  place  1773.  The  |K>rt  closed  by  pai> 
liament  1774.  British  army  evacuated  Boston  in  March  1776.  [See  Lexing- 
ton and  Bunker  Hill.]  The  cause  of  American  freedom  was  nowhere  more 
actively  sustained  than  by  the  people  of  Boston.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
bom  here,  Jan.  17,  1706.  John  Hancock,  the  first  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  a  Bostonian.  Boston  incorporated  as  a  citv,  1822. 
Population  in  1700,  7000;  in  1790,  18,088;  in  1810,  33  260;  in  1820, '43, 298; 
in  1830,  61,891 ;  in  1845,  114,366.    Tonnage  of  vessels  in  1840,  220,248  tons. 

BOSWORTH  FIELD,  Battle  of,  the  thirteenth  and  last  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  Richard  III.  was  defeated  by  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  the  former  being  slain,  Aug.  22,  1486. 
The  crown  of  Richard  was  found  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  on  the  plain  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  and  Henry  was  so  impatient  to  be  crowned,  that  he  had 
the  ceremony  performed  on  the  spot  with  that  very  crown.  In  the  civil  con- 
tests between  the  "  Roses,"  many  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  king- 
dom were  entirely  extinguished,  and  no  less  than  100,000  human  beings  lost 
their  lives. 

BOTANY.  Aristotle  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  botany. 
The  Historia  Plantarvm  of  Tlicophrastus,  Avriften  about  820  b.  c.  Authors 
on  botany  are  numerous  fVom  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  to  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  when  the  science  became  better  understood.  The  study 
was  advanced  by  Fuchsius,  Bock,  Bauhin,  Caesalpinus,  and  others,  betwetm 
1686  and  IQ^O.—MeleMor  Adam.  The  system  and  arrangement  of  Linneus, 
the  first  botanist  of  modem  times,  made  known  about  1760.    Jussieu's  tys- 
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tcm,  !n  1768.  At  the  time  of  Linmeus's  death,  a.  d.  1778,  the  spectes  of 
plants  actually  described  amounted  in  number  to  11,800.  The  number  of 
species  of  all  denominations  now  recorded  cannot  fall  short  of  100,000. 

BOTANY  BAY,  originally  fixed  on  for  a  colony  of  convicts  fVom  Great  Britain. 
The  first  governor,  Phillips,  who  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1787,  arrived 
at  the  settlement  in  January,  1788.  The  bay  had  been  discovered  by  cap- 
tain Cook  in  1770,  and  the  place  took  its  name  from  the  great  variety  of 
herbs  which  abounded  on  the  shore.  The  colony  was  fixed  at  Port  Jackson, 
alK>ut  thirteen  miles  to  the  north  of  the  bay.  See  New  South  Wales  and 
Transp&rlaiion. 

BOTTLES,  of  glass,  were  first  made  in  England,  about  1558.— See  Glass.  The 
art  of  making  glass  bottles  and  drinking  glasses  was  known  to  the  Romans 
at  least  before  79  a.  d.,  for  these  articles  and  other  vessels  have  been  found 
in  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii.  A  bottle  which  contained  two  hogsheads  was 
blown,  we  are  told,  at  Leith,  in  Scotland,  in  January;  1747-8. 

BOULOGNE.  France.  Taken  by  the  British  in  1542,  but  restored  to  France 
upon  the  i)eace  1550.  Lord  Nelson  attacked  Boulogne,  disabling  ten  vessels, 
and  sinking  five.  Aug.  8,  1801.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  made  a  descent  here 
with  about  fifty  followers,  Aug.  6,  1840. — See  Tiexl  article  and  Prance. 

BOCX-OGNE  FLOTILLA.  This  celebrated  armament  against  England  excited 
much  attention  for  some  years,  but  the  grand  demonstration  was  made  in 
1804.  In  that  year.  Bonaparte  had  assembled  160,000  men  and  10  000  horses, 
and  a  flotilla  of  1300  vessels  and  17  000  sailoi-s  to  invade  England.  The 
coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  were  covered  with  martello  towers  and  lines  of 
defence ;  and  nearly  half  the  adult  population  of  Britain  was  formed  into 
Tolunteer  corps.  It  is  supposed  that  this  French  armament  served  merely 
for  a  demonstration,  and  that  Bonaparte  never  seriously  intended  the  inva- 
sion. 

BOUNDARY  QUESTIONS,  in  the  United  States.  Award  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  on  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  the  British  possessions, 
Jan.  10,  1831  (rejected  by  both  parties).  Collisions  between  the  people  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  in  the  disputed  territory  on  the  Aroostock.  1838-9, 
suspended  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  sir  J.  Harvey,  Governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  governor  Fairfield,  of  Maine,  and  general  Scott,  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  March  21,  1839.  This  boundary  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton. 1842.  Oregon  boundary— 49th  parallel  agreed  upon  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  in  Oregon,  by  treaty  signed  at  Washington, 
June  1846. 

BOUNTIES.  They  were  first  granted  on  the  exportation  of  British  commodi- 
ties— a  new  principle  introduced  into  commerce  by  the  British  parliament. 
The  first  bounties  granted  on  com,  were  in  1688.  First  legally  granted  in 
England  for  raising  naval  stores  in  America,  1703.  Bounties  have  been 
granted  on  sail-cloth,  linen,  and  other  goods. — Elements  of  Commerce. 

BOUNTY,  MUTINEERS  op  the  Ship.  Memorable  mutiny  on  board  the  Bounty, 
ajined  ship  returning  from  Otaheite,  with  bread-fruit.  The  mutineers  put 
their  captain,  Bligh,  and  nineteen  men  into  an  open  boat,  near  AnnamooKa, 
one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  April  28,  1789,  and  they  reached  the  Island  of 
Timor,  south  of  the  Moluccas,  in  June,  after  a  perilous  voyage  of  nearly 
4000  miles,  in  which  their  preservation  was  next  to  miraculous.  Tlie  muti- 
neers were  tried  Sept.  16.  1792,  when  six  were  condemned,  of  whom  three 
were  executed.     See  Pitcairn's  Island. 

BOURBON,  House  op.  Anthony  de  Bourbon  was  the  chief  of  the  branch  of 
Bourbon,  so  called  from  a  fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  marriage 
witih  the  heiress  of  the  estate.    Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Navarre,  justly 
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styled  the  Great,  was  son  of  Anthony,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  1589.  The 
crown  of  Spain  was  settled  on  a  younger  branch  of  thiH  family,  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713. — Rapln,  The  Bourbon  Family  Compact 
took  place,  1761.  The  Bourbons  were  expelled  France,  1791,  and  were 
restored,  1814.  Re-expelled,  and  again  restored,  1815.  The  elder  branch 
was  expelled  once  more,  in  the  persons  of  Charles  X.  and  his  family  in  1830, 
a  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  the  memorably  days  of  July  in  that 
year. — See  France. 

BOURBON,  Isle  op,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1545.  The  French 
first  settled  here  in  1672,  and  built  several  towns.  The  island  surrendered 
to  the  British,  July  2,  1810.  It  is  near  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  two  are 
styled  the  Mauritius.  There  occurred  an  awfhl  hurricane  here  in  February 
1829,  by  which  immense  mischief  was  done  to  the  shipping,  and  in  the 
Island.    See  Maurilius. 

BOURDEAUX  (or  Bordeaux)  was  united  to  the  dominions  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  brought  his  royal  captive,  John,  king  of  France,  to  this  city  after  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1366,  and  here  held  his  court  during  eleven  years :  his  son, 
Richard  II.,  (of  Eng.)  was  bom  at  Bourdeaux,  in  1362.  The  fine  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XV.  was  erected  in  1743.  Bourdeaux  was  entered  by  the 
victorious  British  army,  after  the  battle  of  Orthes,  fought  Feb.  25,  1814. 

BOURIGNONISTS  a  sect  founded  by  Madame  AntmncUc  Bmtrisnon,  a  fanatic, 
who,  in  1658,  took  the  habit  of  St.  Auffustin,  and  travelled  into  France, 
Holland.  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  last  she  made  a  strong  party  and 
some  thousands  of  sectarists.  about  1670.  She  maintained  that  Christianity 
does  not  consist  in  faith  or  practice,  but  in  an  inward  feeling  and  supernatu- 
ral impulse.  This  visionary  published  a  book  entitled  the  Lis^kt  of  the 
World,  in  which,  and  in  several  other  works,  she  maintained  and  taught  her 
pernicious  notions.  A  disciple  of  hera,  named  Court,  left  her  a  good  estate. 
She  died  in  1680. 

BOWLS,  OR  BOWLING,  an  English  game,  played  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  once  in  great  ref)Ute  among  the  higher  ranks.  Charles  I. 
played  at  it.  It  formed  a  daily  share  in  the  diversions  of  Charles  II.,  at 
Tunbridge. — Memoires  de  GrammoiU. 

BOWS  AND  ARROWS.  See  Archery.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to 
Apollo.  Known  in  England  previous  to  a.  n.  450.  The  u.se  of  them  was 
again  introduced  into  England  by  the  Conqueror,  1066 ;  and  greatly  encour- 
aged by  Richard  I.,  ll^.—Baker^s  Chronicle.  The  usual  range  of  the  long- 
bow was  from  300  to  400  yards ;  the  length  of  the  bow  was  six  feet,  and 
the  arrow  three.  Cross-bows  were  fixed  to  a  stock  of  iron  or  wood,  and 
were  discharged  by  a  trigger. 

BOXING,  OR  PRIZE-FIGHTING,  the  pugilatus  of  the  Romans,  and  a  fiivorite 
sport  with  the  British,  who  possess  an  extraordinary  strength  in  the  arm  an 
advantage  which  gives  the  British  soldier  great  superiority  in  battles  decid- 
ed by  the  bayonet.  A  century  ago,  boxing  formed  a  regular  exhibition,  and 
a  theatre  was  erected  for  it  in  Tottenham-court — Brougnton's  amphitlwatre, 
behind  Oxford-road,  built  1742.  Schools  were  opened  in  England  to  teach 
boxing  as  a  science  in  1790.  Owing  to  the  dishonest  practices  in  the  "  ring," 
selling  the  victory,  and  one  combatant  allowing  the  other  to  beat  him,  &c., 
the  fights  have  been  fewer  of  late,  and  the  number  of  the  patrons  of  boxing 
have  declined. 

BOrLE  LECTURES.  Instituted  by  Robert  Boyle  (son  of  the  p^roat  earl  of 
Cork),  an  exceedingly  good  man  and  philosopher,  distinguished  by  his 
eenius.  virtues,  and  unbounded  benevolence.  He  instituted  eight  lectures 
m  vindication  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  were  delivered  at  St.  Mary-le- 
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Bow  chnrch,  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month,  ft-om  Jannaiy  to  May,  and 
September  to  November — endowed  1691. 

BOYNE,  Battle  op,  between  king  William  in.  and  his  father-in-law.  James  11., 
fought  July  1,  1690.  The  latter  was  signally  defeated,  his  adherents  losing 
1500  men,  and  the  Protestant  array  about  a  third  of  that  number.  James 
immediately  afterwards  fled  to  Dublin,  thence  to  Waterford,  and  escaped  to 
France.    The  duke  of  Schomberg  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

BRABANT.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  a.  d.  620,  and  devolved  upon  Lam- 
bert I.  count  of  Louvain,  in  1005,  and  iVom  him  descended  to  Philip  U.  of 
Burgimdy,  and  in  regular  succession  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  held  by  Holland  and  Austria,  as  Dutch  Brabant, 
and  Walloon.  These  provinces  underwent  many  changes  in  most  of  the 
great  wars  of  Europe.  The  Austrian  division  was  taken  by  the  French  1746 
— ajrain  in  1794  by  their  Republic ;  and  it  now  forms  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  under  Leopold,  1831.    See  Belgium. 

BRACELETS.  They  were  early  worn  and  prized  among  the  ancients ;  we  read 
of  them  in  almost  all  nations ;  those  that  were  called  armilla  were  usually 
distributed  as  rewards  for  valor  among  the  Roman  legions. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Those  of  pearls  and  gold  were  worn  by  the  Roman  ladies ;  and  armlets  are 
female  ornaments  to  the  present  day. 

BRAGANZA,  House  op,  owes  its  elevation  to  royalty  to  a  remarkable  and 
bloodless  revolution  in  Portugal,  a.  d.  1640,  when  the  nation,  throwing  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  which  had  become  intolerable,  advanced  John,  duke  of 
Braganza,  to  the  throne,  on  which  this  family  continues  to  reign. — Abbe 
Verlot. 

BRAHMINS,  a  sect  of  Indian  philosophers,  reputed  to  be  so  ancient  that  Py- 
thagoras is  thought  to  have  learned  from  them  his  doctrine  of  the  Metemp- 
sycAosis ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  went  to 
India  on  purpose  to  converse  with  them.  The  modem  Brahmins  derive 
their  name  from  Brahme,  one  of  the  three  beings  whom  Grod,  according  to 
their  theology,  created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  formed  the  world. 
They  never  eat  flesh,  and  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine  and  all  carnal  enjoy- 
ments.— Slrabo.  The  modem  Indian  priests  are  still  considered  as  the  de- 
positaries of  the  whole  learning  of  India. — Holweli. 

BRANDEN BURGH,  Family  of,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  historians  say 
it  was  founded  by  the  Sclavonians,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Banber,  which 
signifies  Cruard  of  the  Forests,  Henry  I.,  surnamed  the  Fowler,  fortified 
Brandenburgh,  a.  d.  928,  to  serve  as  a  rampart  against  the  Huns.  He  be- 
stowed the  government  on  Sifroi,  count  of  Ringelheim,  with  the  title  of 
Margrave,  which  signifies  protector  of  the  marches  or  frontiers,  in  927. 
The  emperor  Sigismund  gave  perpetual  investiture  to  Frederick  IV.  of  Nurem- 
berg, who  was  made  elector  in  1417.    See  Prussia. 

BRANDYWINE,  Battle  of,  between  the  British  royalist  forces  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  Philadelphia  fell 
to  the  possession  of  the  victors,  September  11,  1777. 

BRASS.  Its  formation  was  prior  to  the  Flood,  and  it  was  discovered  in  the 
seventh  generation  from  Adam. — Bible.  Brass  was  known  among  all  the 
early  nations. — Usher,  The  Britons  from  the  remotest  period  were  acquainted 
with  its  use.—  WhUtaker.  When  Lucius  Mumonius  bumt  Corinth  to  the 
ground,  146  b.  c,  the  riches  he  found  were  immense,  and  during  the  confla- 
eration.  it  is  said,  all  the  metals  in  the  city  melted,  and  running  together, 
lormed  the  valuable  composition  since  known  under  the  name  of  Corinth- 
ian Brass.  This,  however,  may  well  be  doubted,  for  the  Corinthian  artists 
had  long  before  obtained  great  credit  for  their  method  of  combining  gold 
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and  silvei  with  copper ;  and  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Bible  sajs,  that 
Hiram  made  the  vessels  for  Solomon's  temple  of  Corinthian  brass.  Aitidet 
made  of  this  brilliant  composition,  though  in  themselves  trivial  and  inaif - 
nificant,  were  yet  highly  valued. — Dtu  I'Vesnoy. 

BRAZIL.  It  was  discovered  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  who  waa 
driven  upon  its  coasts  by  a  tempest  in  1500.  He  called  it  the  Land  of  the 
Holy  Cross ;  but  it  was  subsequently  called  Brazil  on  account  of  its  red 
wood,  and  was  carefully  explored  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  about  1504.  Th« 
goldmines  were  first  opened  in  1684;  and  the  diamond  mines  were  discov- 
eied  1730  (see  Diamonds),  The  French  having  seized  on  Portugal  in  1807, 
the  royal  family  and  most  of  the  nobles  embarKed  for  Brazil.  A  revolution 
took  place  here  in  1821.  Brazil  was  erected  into  an  empire,  when  Don 
Pedro  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  in  November  1826.  He  abdicated  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  May  2,  1826 ;  and  that  of  Brazil,  in  favor  of  his  infant 
son,  now  emperor,  April  7,  1831,  and  returned  to  Portugal,  where  a  civil 
war  ensued. — See  Portugal. 

BREAD.  Ching-Noung,  the  successor  of  Fohi,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
first  who  taught  men  (the  Chinese)  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  the  method 
of  making  bread  from  wheat,  and  wine  from  rice,  1998  b.  c. — Univ.  Hisi. 
Baking  of  bread  was  known  in  the  patriarchal  ages ;  see  Exodus  xii.  15. 
Baking  bread  became  a  profession  at  Rome,  170  b.  c.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris  by  Henry  IV.,  owing  to  the  famine  which  then  raged,  bread,  which 
had  been  sold  whilst  any  remained  for  a  crown  a  pound,  was  at  last  made 
from  the  bones  of  the  chamel-hou»e  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  a.  d.  1594. — 
HenauU.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  the  usual  bread  of  the  poor  was  made  of 
barley ;  and  now  in  Iceland,  cod-flsh,  beaten  to  powder,  is  made  into  bread; 
and  the  poor  use  potato-bread  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Earth  has  been 
eaten  as  bread  in  some  parts  of  the  world :  near  Moscow  is  a  portion  of 
land  whose  clay  will  ferment  when  mixed  with  flour.  The  Indians  of  Lou- 
isiana (1)  eat  a  white  earth  with  salt ;  and  the  Indians  of  the  Oronooko  eat 
a  white  unctuous  earth. — Oreig  ;  Phillips. 

BREAKWATER  at  PLYMOUTH.  The  first  stone  of  this  stupendons  work 
was  lowered  in  the  presence  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  multitudes  of  the 
great,  August  12.  1812.  It  was  designed  to  break  the  swell  at  Plymouth, 
and  stretches  5280  feet  across  the  Sound ;  it  is  360  feet  in  breadth  at  the 
bottom,  and  more  than  thirty  at  the  top,  and  consumed  8,666,000  tons  of 
granite  blocks,  from  one  to  five  tons  each,  up  to  April,  1841 ;  and  cost  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  architect  was  Rennie.  The  first  stone  of 
the  lighthouse  on  its  western  extremity  was  laid  Feb.  1, 1841. 

BREAST-PLATES.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  Jason,  937  b.  c.  The 
breast-plate  formerly  covered  the  whole  body,  but  it  at  length  dwindled  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  to  the  diminutive  gorget  of  modern  times.    See  Armor. 

BREDA.  This  city  was  taken  by  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  1590 ;  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1625 ;  and  again  by  the  Dutch  in  1687.  Charles  II.  resided 
here  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  1660.  See  Restoration.  Breda  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1793,  and  retaken  by  the  Dutch  the  same  year.  The 
French  garrison  was  shut  out  by  the  burgesses  in  1813,  when  the  power  of 
France  ceased  here. 

BREECHES.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  garment  indicated  slavery.  It  waa 
worn  by  the  Dacians,  Parthians,  and  other  northern  nations ;  and  in  Italy, 
it  is  said,  it  was  worn  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar.  In  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius,  about  a.  d.  394,  the  drauari,  or  breeches-makers,  were  expelled  from 
Rome ;  but  soon  afterwards  the  use  of  breeches  was  adopted  in  other  ooon* 
tries,  and  at  length  it  became  general. 
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BREMEN,  a  venerable  Hanse  town,  and  ducby,  sold  to  George  I.  as  elector  of 
Hanover,  in  1716.  It  was  taken  by  tbe  French  in  1767 ;  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  Hanoverians  in  1758 ;  and  it  was  a^^ain  seized  in  1806.  Bremen 
was  annexed  by  Napoleon  to  the  French  empire  in  1810 ;  but  its  indepen- 
dence was  restored  in  1813.    See  Hanse  T\nons^ 

BRESLAU,  Battle  of,  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  the  latter  under 
prince  Severn,  who  was  defeated,  but  the  engagement  was  most  bloody  on 
Doth  sides,  Nov.  22, 1767,  when  Breslau  was  taken ;  but  was  regained  the 
same  year.  This  city  was  for  some  time  besieged  by  the  French,  and  sur- 
rendered to  them  January  5,  1807,  and  again  in  1813. 

BREST.  It  was  besieged  by  Julius  Caesar,  64  b.  c— possessed  by  the  English, 
A.  D.  1378 — given  up  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  1391.  Lord  Berkeley  and  a 
British  fleet  and  army  were  repulsed  here  with  dreadful  loss  in  1694. 
The  magazine  burnt,  to  the  amount  of  some  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
1744.  The  marine  hospitals,  with  fifty  galley-slaves,  burnt,  1766.  The 
magazine  again  destroyed  by  a  lire,  July  10,  1784.  From  this  great  depot 
of  the  French  navy,  numerous  squadrons  were  equipped  against  England 
during  the  late  war. 

BRETHREN  in  INIQUTftT.  The  designation  arose  from  i)ersons  covenanting 
formerly  to  share  each  other's  fortune,  in  any  expedition  to  invade  a  coun- 
try, as  did  Robert  de  Oily  and  Robert  de  I  very,  in  William  I.'s  invasion  of 
England,  1066. 

BRETIGNY,  Peace  op,  concluded  with  France  at  Bretigny,  and  by  which  Eng- 
land retained  Gascony  and  Guieune,  acquired  Saintonge,  Agenois,  Perigord, 
Limousin,  Bigorre,  Angou'mois,  aud  Rovergne,  and  renounced  her  preten- 
sions to  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Normandy ;  England  was  also  to 
receive  8,000,0()0  cro^vns  and  to  release  king  John,  who  had  been  long 
prisoner  in  London,  May  8,  1360. 

BREVIARIES.  The  breviary  is  a  book  of  mass  and  prayer  used  by  the  church 
of  Rome.  It  was  first  called  the  ciistos^  and  afterwards  the  breviary ;  and 
both  the  cler^  and  laity  use  it  publicly  and  at  home.  It  was  in  use  among 
the  ecclesiastical  orders  about  a.  d.  1080 ;  and  was  reformed  by  the  councils 
of  Trent  and  Cologne,  and  by  Pius  V.,  Urban  VIII.,  and  other  popes.  The 
quality  of  type  in  which  the  breviary  was  first  printed  gave  the  name  to  the 
type  called  brevier  at  the  present  day. 

BREWERS.  The  first  are  traced  to  Eeypt.  Brewing  was  known  to  our  Anglo 
Saxon  ancestors. — TiTMial.  "  One  William  Murle,  a  rich  maultman  or  bruer, 
of  Dunstable,  had  two  horses  all  traped  with  gold,  1414." — Slowe.  There 
are  about  1700  public  brewers  in  EngUnd,  about  200  in  Scotland,  and  260  in 
Ireland :  these  are  exclusively  of  retail  and  intermediate  brewers,  of  which 
there  are  in  England  about  1400 ;  there  are,  besides,  28,000  victuallers,  &c., 
who  brew  their  own  ale.  In  London,  there  are  about  100  wholesale  brewers, 
many  of  them  in  immense  trade.  Various  statutes  relating  to  brewers  ana 
the  sale  of  beer  have  been  enacted  ftom  time  to  time.    See  Beer. 

BRIBERY.  In  England  an  indictable  offence  to  bribe  persons  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  justice.  Thomas  de  Weyland,  a  judge,  was  banished  the 
land  for  bribery,  in  1288;  he  was  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Wil- 
liam de  Thorpe,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  hanged  for  bribery 
in  1361.  Another  judge  was  fined  20,0(w;.  for  the  like  offence,  1616.  Mr. 
Walpole,  secretary-at-war,  was  sent  to  the  tower  for  bribery  in  1712.  Lord 
Strangford  was  suspended  from  voting  in  the  Irish  Hou.se  of  Lords,  for  soli- 
citing a  bribe,  January  1784. 

BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  made  an  indictable 
offence.  Messrs.  Sykes  and  Rumbold  fined  and  imprisoned  for  bribery  at 
10 
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an  election,  March  14,  1776.  An  elector  of  Durham  convicted,  July  1808  \ 
and  several  similar  instances  have  occurred  since. 

BRICKS,  for  building,  were  used  in  the  earliest  times  in  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  Used  in  England  by  the  Romans,  about  a.  d.  44.  Made 
under  the  direction  of  Alfred  the  Great,  about  88Q.-~Saxon  Ckron.  The 
size  regulated  by  order  of  Charles  I.  1625.  Taxed,  llSi.  The  number  of 
bricks  which  paid  duty  in  England  in  1820  was  949,000,000 ;  in  1830,  the 
number  exceeded  1,100,000,000;  and  in  1840  it  amounted  to  14,000,000.000. 
See  Building. 

BRIDAL  CEREMONIES.  Among  the  more  rational  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  ancients,  was  the  practice  of  conducting  the  bride  to  the  house  of  her 
spouse  on  a  chariot,  which  was  afterwards  burned ;  it  originated  with  the 
Thebans,  and  was  intended  as  a  symbol  of  tlie  bride's  Aiture  dependence  on 
her  husband,  from  whom  there  was  no  chariot  to  convey  her  back  to  her 
parents ;  it  is  mentioned  880  b.  c. 

BRIDEWELL.  Originally  the  name  of  a  royal  palace  of  kinc  Join,  near 
Fleet-ditch,  London ;  it  was  built  anew  by  Henry  VIII.  in  lo22,  and  was 
given  to  the  city  by  Edward  VI.  in  1553.  There  are  several  prisons  of  this 
name  throughout  England.  The  first  London  Bridewell  was  in  a  locality 
near  to  Bride's  well;  but  this  is  no  reason,  as  is  justly  observed,  why  simi- 
lar prisons,  not  in  a  similar  locality,  sliould  have  this  name. 

BRIDGES.  So  early  and  general,  and  the  expedients  for  their  construction  so 
various,  their  origin  cannot  be  traced  ;  they  were  first  of  wood.  The  ancient 
bridges  in  China  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  were  built  of  stone.  Abydos 
is  famous  for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  built  across  the  Hellespont. 
Trajan's  magnificent  stone  bridge  over  the  Danube,  4770  feet  in  length,  was 
built  in  A.  D.  103.  The  Devil's  bridge  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  so  called  from  its 
frightful  situation,  was  built  resting  on  two  high  rocks,  so  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  conceived  how  it  was  erected,  and  many  fabulous  stories  were 
invented  to  account  for  it.  At  Shafi'hausen  an  extraordinary  bridge  was 
built  over  the  Rhine,  which  is  there  400  feet  wide :  there  was  a  pier  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bridge  rested  upon  it;  a 
man  of  the  lightest  weight  felt  the  bridge  totter  under  him.  yet  wagons 
heavily  laden  passed  over  without  danger.  ITiis  bridge  was  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1799.  Suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls  completed  July 
29, 1848. 

BRIDGES  IN  ENGLAND.  The  ancient  bridges  in  England  were  of  wood,  and 
were  fortified  with  planks  and  merlined ;  the  first  bridge  of  Stone  was  built 
at  Bow,  near  Stratford,  a.  d.  1087.  Westminster  bridge,  then  the  finest 
erected  in  these  realms,  and  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  except  in 
China,  was  completed  in  twelve  years,  1750.  The  other  London  bridges  are 
Blackfriars,  completed  1770;  London,  (rebuilt)  1831;  Southwark,  of  iron, 
1819.  The  first  iron  bridge,  on  a  large  scale,  was  erected  over  the  Severn, 
in  Shropshire,  1779.  The  finest  chain  suspension  bridge  is  that  of  the 
Menai  Strait,  completed  in  1825.    Hungerford  suspension  bridge,  1845. 

BRIDGEWATER  CANAL,  the  first  great  work  of  the  kind  in  England,  waa 
begun  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  styled  the  father  of  canal  navigation  in 
that  country,  in  1758 :  Mr.  Brindley  was  the  architect.  The  canal  com- 
mences at  Worsley,  seven  miles  from  Manchester ;  and  at  Barton-bridge  is 
an  aqueduct  which,  for  upwards  of  200  yards,  conveys  the  canal  across  the 
navigable  river  Irwell ;  its  length  is  twenty-nine  miles. 

BRIEF.  A  written  instrument  in  the  Catholic  church,  of  early  but  uncertain 
date.  Briefs  are  the  letters  of  the  pope  dispatched  to  princes  and  others  on 
public  affairs,  and  are  usually  written  short,  and  hence  the  name,  and  are 
without  prefi&ce  or  preamble,  and  on  paper ;  in  which  particulars  they  are 
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distingfuished  from  buUs.  The  latter  are  ample,  and  always  written  on 
parchment;  a  brief  is  scaled  with  red  wax,  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  or  St. 
Peter  in  a  boat,  and  always  in  ])resence  of  the  pope  j  they  are  nsed  for  graces 
and  dispensations,  as  well  as  business. 
BRIENNE,  Battle  op,  between  the  allied  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and 
the  French,  fought  on  the  Ist,  and  resumed  on  the  2d  February,  181i.  The 
allies  were  defeated  with  great  loss ;  this  was  one  of  the  last  battles  in  which 
the  French  achieved  victory,  previously  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

fSRlSTOL.  This  city,  one  of  the  principal  in  England,  was  built  by  Brennus, 
a  prince  of  the  Britons,  380  b.  c.  It  was  granted  a  charter  and  became  a 
distinct  county  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Taken  by  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, in  his  defence  of  his  sister  Maude,  the  empress,  against  king  Stephen, 
1138.  Bristol  was  attacked  with  great  fury  by  the  forces  of  Cromwell,  1655. 
Riot  at  Bristol,  on  the  entrance  of  sir  Charles  Wetherell,  the  .ecorder,  into 
the  city,  attended  by  a  large  police  and  special  force,  to  open  the  sessions. 
He  being  politically  obnoxious  to  the  lower  order  of  the  citizens,  b  rioi  en- 
sued, which  was  of  several  days'  continuance,  and  which  did  net  terminate 
until  the  mansion-house,  the  bishop's  palace,  several  merchants*  fetores,  some 
of  the  prisons  (the  inmates  liberated),  and  nearly  100  houses  were  burned, 
and  many  lives  lost.  Oct.  29,  1831.  Trial  of  the  rioters,  Jan.  2,  1832 ;  four 
were  executed,  and  twenty-two  transported.  Suicide  of  col.  Brereton  during 
his  trial  by  court-martial,  Jan.  9,  same  year. 
BRITAIN.  The  earliest  records  of  the  history  of  this  island  are  the  manu- 
scripts and  poetry  of  the  Cambrians.  The  Celts  were  tH%  ancestors  of  the 
Britons  and  modem  Welsh,  and  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Bri- 
tain, including  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  was  anciently  called  Albion, 
the  name  of  Britain  being  applied  to  all  the  islands  collectively — Albion  to 
only  one. — Pliny.  The  Romans  first  invaded  Britain  under  Julius  Csesar, 
55  B.  c,  but  they  made  no  conquests.  Tho  emperor  Claudius,  and  his  gen- 
erals, Plautius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus,  subdued  several  provinces  after  thirty 
pitched  battles  with  the  natives,  a.  d.  43  and  44.  The  conquest  was  com- 
pleted by  Agricola,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  a.  d.  85. 

Firat  invaidon  of  Britain  bj  the  Romans, 
under  Julius  Caesar     -  •      b.  c.   66 

Cymbe line,  king  of  Britain  •        -     4 

Bxpedition  ofClaudiuB  into  Britain,  a.  d.   40 

I^ndon  founded  bv  the  Romans  -   49 

Caraciacus  carried  in  chains  to  Rome  •   51 

The  Romans   defeated   by  fioadicea; 
70,000  slain,  and  London  burnt  -   61 

A  vast  army  of  Britons  is  defeated  by 
Suetonius,  and  80,000  slain        •         •   61  I      driving  them  into  Wales  -   466 

Reier.  of  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king         |  Many  o(  the  natives  settle  in  Armorica, 
uf  Britain,  and  in  the  world     •  -179        since  called  Brittany  •  -  •   467 


Constaniius,  emperor  of  Rome,  dies  at 
York       .  -  .  .  A.  D.   306 

The  Roman  forces  are  finally  with- 
drawn from  Britain  •         420  to  426 

The  Saxona  and  Angles  are  called  in  to 
aid  the  natives  against  their  northern 
neighbors  the  Picts  and  Scots  •  449 

Having  expelled  these,  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons attack  the  natives  themselves, 


Severus  keeps  his  court  at  York,  then 
called  Eboracum  •  .•  •  207 

He  dies  at  York  -  -  -    -211 

Carausius,  a  tyrant,  usurps  the  throne 
of  Britain 286 

He  is  killed  hj  Alectus,  who  continues 
the  usurpation        •  -  •      •  293 

Constaniius  recovers  Britain  by  the  de- 
feat of  Alectus  •  •  -296 


The  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  Britain  divided 

into  seven  kingdoms         -  •      •   467 

Reign  of  the  renowned  Arthur  -  -   506 

Arrival  of  St.  Augustin  (or  Austin),  and 

CRtablishment  of  Christianity    -       -   598 
Cadwallader,  last  king  of  the  Britons, 

beiran  his  reign  -  -  •   678 

The  Saxon  Heptarchv  ends  •       •   B2S 

See  England,  and  also  Tabular  Viewd,  p. 
.       75,  &c. 

That  Britain  formerly  joined  the  Continent  has  been  inferred  fVoin  the  simi- 
lar cliffs  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  English  Channel  and  from  the  con- 
stant encroachments  of  the  sea  in  still  widening  the  channel.  For  instance, 
a  larg:e  part  of  the  cliffs  of  Dover  fell,  estimated  at  six  acres,  Nov.  27,  1810. 
Phillips's  Annals. 
mnSEi  MUSEUM.    The  origin  of  this  great  national  institution  was  tho 
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grant  by  parliament  of  20,0002.  to  the  daughters  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  pay- 
ment for  his  tine  library,  and  vast  coUection  of  the  productions  of  nature 
and  art,  which  had  cost  him  50,00W.  The  library  contained  50.000  volumes 
and  valuable  MSS.,  and  69,862  articles  of  vertili  were  enumerated  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  curiosities.  The  act  was  passed  April  5, 1753 ;  and  in  the  same 
year  Montagu-house  was  obtained  by  government  as  a  place  for  the  recei>- 
tion  of  these  treasures.  The  museum  has  since  been  gradually  increased 
to  an  immense  extent  by  gifts,  bequests,  the  purchase  of  every  species  of 
curiosity,  MSS.,  sculpture  and  work  of  art,  and  by  the  transference  to  its 
rooms  of  the  Cottonian,  Harleian,  and  other  libraries,  the  Elgin  marbles, 
&c.  George  IV.  presented  to  the  museum  the  library  collected  at  Bucking- 
ham-house by  Greorge  III. — See  Cottonian  Library^  and  other  collections. 

BROAD  SEAL  op  ENGLAND,  first  affixed  to  patents  and  other  grants  of  the 
crown,  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  a.  d.  1048. — Baker's  Chron. 

BROCADE.  A  silken  stuff  variegated  with  gold  or  silver,  and  raised  and  en- 
riched with  flowers  and  various  sorts  of  figures,  originally  made  "by  the  Chi- 
nese.— Johnson.  The  trade  in  this  article  was  carried  on  by  the  Venetians. 
— Anderson.  Its  manufacture  was  established  with  great  success  at  Lyons, 
in  1757. 

BROCOLI :  an  Italian  Tlsknt.— Pardon.  The  white  and  purple,  both  of  which 
are  varieties  of  the  cauliflower,  were  brought  to  England  from  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  in  the  seventeenth  century. — Anderson.  About  1603. — Bturns.  The 
cultivation  of  this  vegetable  was  greatly  improved  in  the  gardens  of  £ng> 
land  and  caiw  into  great  abundance  about  1680. — Anderson. 

BROKERS.  Those  both  of  money  and  merchandise  were  known  early  in  Eng- 
land. See  Appraisers.  Their  dealings  were  regulated  by  law,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  they  should  be  licensed  before  transacting  business,  8  and  9 
William  III.  1695-6.  The  dcalinsrs  of  stock-brokers  were  regulated  by  act 
6  George  1. 1719,  and  10  George"  II.  IIZQ.— Statutes  at  large.  See  Pawn- 
brokers. 

BRONZE,  known  to  the  ancients,  some  of  whose  statues,  vessels,  and  various 
other  articles,  made  of  bronze,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  1699,  in  the  Place  Vend6me  at  Paris,  (demolished  Aug. 

10,  1792,)  was  the  most  colossal  ever  made ;  it  contained  60,000  lbs.  weight 
of  bronze.  Bronze  is  two  parts  bra.ss  and  one  copper,  and  the  Greeks  added 
one  fifteenth  of  lead  and  silver. 

BROTHELS,  were  formerly  allowed  in  London,  and  considered  a  necessary  evil, 
under  the  regulation  of  a  good  police.  They  were  all  situated  on  the  Bank- 
side,  Southwark,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter ;  and  they  were  visited  weekly  by  the  Sheriff" 's  oflScers.  and  the  severest 
penalties  being  enacted  against  keeping  infected  or  maiTied  women,  6  Henry 

11.  IW2.— Survey  of  London.  Brothels  tolerated  in  France,  1280.  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  licensed  one  at  Rome,  and  the  prostitutes  paid  him  a  weekly  tax, 
which  amounted  to  20.000  ducats  a  year,  1471. — Ital.  Ckron. 

BROWNISTS,  a  sect  founded  by  a  schoolmaster  in  Southwark,  named  Robert 
Brown,  about  1615.  It  condemned  all  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  distinc- 
tions, and  affirmed  that  there  was  an  admixture  of  corruptions  in  all  other 
communions.  But  the  founder  .subsequently  recanted  his  doctrines  for  a 
benefice  in  the  church  of  England. — Collins' s  Eccks.  Hist. 

BRUCE'S  TRAVELS  undertaken  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Tlie 
illustrious  Bruce,  the  "  Abyssinian  Traveller,'  set  out  in  June  1768,  and  pro- 
ceeding first  to  Cairo,  he  navigated  the  Nile  to  Syene,  thence  crossed  the 
desert  to  the  Red  Sea.  and.  arriving  at  Jidda,  passed  some  months  in  Arabia 
Felix,  and  after  various  detentions,  reached  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abys- 
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sipia,  in  Feb.  1770.  Oq  Nov.  14th,  1770,  he  obtained  the  great  object  of  his 
wishes— a  sight  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Bruce  returned  to  England  in 
1773,  and  died  in  1794. 
BRUNSWICK,  House  op.  This  house  owes  its  origin  to  Azo,  of  the  family  of 
Este.  Azo  died  in  1055,  and  left,  by  his  wife  Cunegonde  (the  hcires:}  of 
Guelph  III.,  duke  of  Bavaria),  a  son  who  was  Guelph  IV.,  the  grcat-grand- 
Cither  of  Henry  the  Lion.  This  last  married  Maude,  daughted  of  Henry  II. 
of  England,  and  is  always  looked  upon  as  being  the  founder  of  the  Bruns- 
wick llimily.  The  dominions  of  Henry  the  Lion  were  the  most  extensive  of 
any  prince  of  his  time ;  but  having  refused  to  assist  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  a  war  against  pope  Alexander  HI.,  he  drew  the  emperor's  re- 
sentment on  him,  and  in  the  diet  of  Wurtzburg,  in  1179,  he  was  proscribed. 
»  The  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  given  to  Otho,  tVom  whom  is  descended  the  family 
of  Bavaria ;  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  Bernard  Ascanius,  founder  of  the 
bouse  of  Anhalt ;  and  his  other  territories  to  different  persons.  On  this,  he 
retired  to  England ;  but  on  Henry's  intercession,  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg 
were  restored  to  him.  The  house  of  Brunswick  has  divided  into  several 
branches.  The  present  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel  is  sprung  from  the 
eldest ;  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Zell  was  from  the  second ;  and  from  this 
last  sprang  the  royal  family  of  England.  A  revolution  took  place  at  Bruns- 
wick, when  the  ducal  palace  was  burat,  and  tlu*  reigning  prince  obliged  to 
retire  and  seek  shelter  in  England,  Sept.  8,  18^30. 

BRUSSELS,  founded  by  St.  Gery  of  Cambray,  in  the  seventh  century.  The " 
memorable  bombardment  of  this  city  by  Marshal  Villeroy,  when  14  churches 
and  4000  houses  were  destroyed,  1695.  Taken  by  the  French,  1746. 
Again,  by  Dumouriez.  1792.  The  revolution  of  1830  commenced  here,  Aug. 
25.~See  Belgium,  This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  lace,  camlets,  and 
tapestry.  There  is  here  a  noble  building,  called  the  Hdlelde  VUle^  whose  tur- 
ret is  364  feet  in  height ;  and  on  its  top  is  a  copper  figure  of  St.  Michael,  17 
feet  high,  which  turns  with  the  wind.  Riot  in  Brussels,  in  which  the  costly 
furniture  of  16  principal  houses  was  demolished,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
play of  attachment  to  the  house  of  Orange,  5th  April,  1834. 

BtTBBLE  COMPANIES,  in  commerce,  a  name  ffiven  to  projects  for  raising 
money  upon  false  and  imaginary  grounds,  much  practised,  often  with  disas- 
trous consequences,  in  France  and  England,  in  1719  and  1721.  Many  such 
projects  were  formed  in  England  and  Ireland  in  1825.  See  Companies^  and 
LAvfi  Bubble. 

BUCCANEERS.  These  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  French,  English,  and 
Dutch,  commenced  their  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  of  America,  soon 
after  the  latter  had  taken  possession  of  that  continent  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  principal  commanders  of  the  first  expedititm  were,  Montbar,  Lolonois, 
Basco,  and  Morgan,  who  murdered  thousands,  and  plundered  millions.  The 
ex^iedition  of  Van  Horn,  of  Ostend,  was  undertaken  in  1603  j  that  of  Gramont, 
in  1685;  and  that  of  Pointis,  in  1697. 

BUCHANITEIS.  Hundreds  of  deluded  fanatics,  followers  of  Margaret  Buchan, 
who  promised  to  conduct  them  to  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  prophesied  the 
end  of  the  world.  She  appeared  in  Scotland  in  1779,  and  died  in  1791,  when 
her  followers  dispersed. 

BUCHAREST,  Treaty  op.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  ratified  at  this  place 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  Pruth  should  be 
the  iVontier  limit  of  those  empires,  signed  May  28,  1812.  The  subsequent 
w'ar  between  those  powers  altered  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE.  London.  Buckingham-house,  built  1703.  wai 
pnlled  down  in  1825,  and  the  new  palace  commenced  on  its  site  *   and  after 
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expenditure  which  must  have  approached  a  milHon  sterlings,  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  was  taken  possession  of  by  queen  Victoria,  July  13,  1837. 

BUCKLERS.  Those  used  in  single  combat  were  invented  by  Proetus  and  Acri- 
sius,  of  Argos,  about  1370  b.  c.  When  Lucius  Papirius  defeated  the  Sam- 
nites,  he  took  from  them  their  bucklers,  which  were  of  gold  and  silver,  309 
B.  c.    See  article  Amuyr. 

BUCKLES.  The  wearing  of  buckles  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  people  of  inferior  rank,  and  such  as  affected  plainness  in  their  garb, 
w^ore  string  in  their  shoes  some  years  after  that  period :  these  last  were, 
however,  ridiculed  for  their  singularity  in  using  them. 

BUDA ;  once  called  the  Key  of  Christendom.  It  was  taken  by  Solyman  II.  at  • 
the  memorable  battle  of  Mohatz,  when  the  Hungarian  king,  Louis,  was  killed, 
and  200,000  of  his  subjects  were  carried  away  captives,  1526.  Buda  was 
sacked  a  second  time,  when  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  Hun- 
gary was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  1540.  Retaken  by  the  Imperial- 
ists, and  the  Mahometans  delivered  up  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  1686.  See 
Hu,ngary. 

BUENA  VISTA,  Battle  op,  between  the  American  force,  of  about  6.000  men,  un- 
der general  Taylor  and  general  Wool ;  and  the  Mexicans,  about  20,000,  under 
Santa  Anna:  the  latter  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2500  killed  and  wounded. 
American  loss,  264  killed,  460  wounded.  This  victory  securing  to  the  Ameri- 
cans the  whole  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  Feb.  22,  1847. 

BUENOS  AYRES.  The  capital  was  founded  by  Pedro  Mendoza,  in  1536.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British  under  sir  Home  Popham,  June  21,  1806 ;  and  was 
retaken,  after  an  attack  of  three  days,  Aug  12,  the  same  year.  The  British 
suffered  a  great  repulse  here  under  genersu  Whitelock,  who  was  disgraced, 
July  6,  1807.  Declaration  of  independence  of  this  province,  July  19,  1816 : 
the  treaty  was  signed  February  1822.  To  put  a  stop  to  a  war  between  Bue- 
nos Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  Englaiid  and  France  blockaded  the  port  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  Oct.  24,  1846 ;  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres  under  general  Rosas, 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces,  Nov.  20,  1846. 

BUFFOONS.  These  were  originally  mountebanks  in  the  Roman  theatres.  The 
shows  of  the  buffoons  were  discouraged  by  Domitian,  and  were  finally  abol- 
ished by  Traian,  a.  d.  98.  Our  ancient  kings  had  j^rs^ers,  who  are  described 
as  being,  at  first,  practitioners  of  indecent  raillery  and  antic  postures ;  they 
were  employed  under  the  Tudors.  Some. writers  state  that  James  I.  con- 
verted the  jesters  into  poet-laiireates ;  but  poet-laureates  existed  long  before  j 
Selden  traces  the  latter  to  1251. —  WaTton. 

BUILDING.  The  first  structures  were  of  wood  and  clay,  then  of  rou^h  stone, 
and  in  the  end  the  art  advanced  to  polished  marble.  Building  with  stone 
was  early  among  the  Tyrians ;  and  as  ornaments  and  taste  arose,  every 
nation  pursued  a  different  system.  The  art  of  building  with  stone  may  be 
referred  in  England  to  Benedict,  or  Benet.  a  monk,  about  a.  d.  670.  The  first 
bridge  of  this  material  in  England  was  at  Bow,  in  1087.  Building  with  brick 
was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  their  provinces.  AlfVed  encouraged  it 
in  England,  in  886.  Brick-building  was  generally  introduced  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  about  1598,  London  being  then  almost  built  of  wood.  The  increase 
of  building  in  London  was  prohibited  within  three  miles  of  the  city  gates  by 
Elizabeth,  who  ordered  that  one  fkniily  only  should  dwell  in  one  house,  1680. 

BULGARIANS.  They  defeat  Justinian,  a.  d.  687 ;  and  are  subdued  by  the 
emperor  Basilius,  in  1019.  On  one  occasion,  this  emperor  having  taken 
16,000  Bulgarians  prisoners,  he  caused  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  leaving  on« 
eye  only  to  every  hundredth  man,  to  enable  him  to  conduct  his  countr^'men 
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home.    Bulgaria  was  governed  by  Roman  dukes  till  1186;   subdued  by 
Bajazet,  IZ^.—  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xvii. 

BULL,  OR  EDICT  op  the  POPE.  This  is  an  apostolical  rescript,  of  ancient 
use,  and  generally  written  on  parchment.  The  bull  is.  properly,  the  seal, 
deriving  its  name  from  bulla,  and  has  been  made  of  gold,,  silver,  lead,  and 
ivax.  On  one  side  are  the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
name  of  the  poi>e,  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  celebrated  golden 
bull  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  was  so  called  because  of  its  golden  s«ial ; 
and  was  made  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German .  empire,  at  the  diet  of 
Nuremburg,  a.  d.  1356.    Bulls  denouncing  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  abet- 

.  tors,  and  consigning  them  to  hell-fire,  accompanied  the  Spanish  Armada, 
1688. 

BUI-Lf-BAITING,  or  BULL-FIGH17NG.  This  atrociously  criminal  sport  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  is  somewhat  equivalent  in  those  countries  to  the  fights 
of  the  gladiators  among  the  Romans.  It  is  recorded  as  being  an  amuse- 
ment at  Stamford  so  early  as  the  reign  of  John,  1209.  Bull-running  was  a 
sport  at  Tutbury  in  1374.  In  the  Sporls  of  England^  we  read  of  the  "  Easter 
fierce  hunts,  when  foaming  boars  fought  for  their  heads,  and  lusty  bulls  and 
huge  bears  were  baited  with  dogs ;"  and  near  the  Clink,  London,  was  the 
Paris,  or  Bear  Garden,  so  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  bear-baiting,  then  a  fashionable  amusement.  A  bill  to  abolish 
buU-baiting  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  who  made  a  singular  speech  in  favor  of  the  cus- 
tom. May  24,  1802.— ^i^^fcr.  It  has  since  been  declared  illegal.  See  CTVr- 
eltff  (o  Animals.  Bull-fights  were  introduced  into  Spain  about  1260: 'abol- 
ished there,  "  except  for  pious  and  patriotic  purposes,"  in  1784.  There  was 
a  bull-flght  at  Lisbon,  at  Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  attended  by  10,000  specta- 
tors, on  Sunday,  June  14,  1840. 

BULLETS.  Those  of  stone  were  in  use  a.  d.  1514 ;  and  iron  ones  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  Fadera,  1550.  Leaden  bullets  were  made  before  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  continue  to  be  those  in  use  in  all  nations  for 
musketry.  The  cannon-ball  in  some  Eastern  coimtries  is  still  of  stone, 
instead  of  iron. — Ashe. 

BUNKER  HILL,  Battle  op,  (near  Boston,)  between  the  British  under  Howe, 
and  the  Americans  under  Prescott  and  Putnam,  June  17, 1776.  British  loss, 
1054  killed  and  wounded;  American,  453.  The  latter  obliged  to  retreat  for 
want  of  powder.  But  this,  the  first  important  battle  of  the  revolution,  has 
always  justly  been  regarded  as  a  great  victory  for  the  American  cause,  and 
is  so  commemorated  by  the  granite  obelisk  on  the  battle-ground,  of  which 
the  comer-stone  was  laid  by  general  La  Fayette,  in  1825.  It  was  finished 
July  23,  1842,  at  the  cost  altogether  of  about  S100,000,  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  height  is  220  feet.  Its  completion  celebrated  by  a  pro- 
cession, &c.,  and  an  oration  by  Daniel  Webster ;  president  Tyler  and  60,000 
people  present,  June  17,  1843. 

BUONAPARTE  S  EMPIRE  op  FRANCE.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  most 
cxtraordinarj'  man  of  modern  times,  ruled  over  France,  and  subdued  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
See  his  various  military  and  other  achievements  under  their  respective  heada 
'Jhroughout  the  volume  : — 

Napoleon  bom  at  Ajaccio,  in  Italj, 

Aug.  15, 1769 
He  fim  dntini^isheci  himself  in  the 

command  of  the  artillery  at  Toulon  - 1793 
He  embarks  for  Egypt  -  May  10, 1796 
(s  repulsed  before  Acre  -  May  27, 1799 
He  returns  from  Egypt  -         Aug.  23, 1799 


Deposes  the  French  directory,  and  be- 
comes first  consul  -       Nov.  9, 1799 

Sends  overtures  of  peace  to  the  king  of 
England  •  •  •  Jan.  1, 1800 

His  life  attempted  by  an  '*  infernal  ma- 
chine"        .  .  .    Dcc.ai.  18UU 
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BUONAPARTE'S  EMPIRE  op  FRANCE,  continued, 

b  defeated  at  Waterloo 
Keiuma  to  Paris 


Elected  president  of  the  Italian,  late 

Cisalpine,  republic      -  Jan.  25, 1802  ' 

Elected  consul  for  10  years  •  May  8, 1802 
Made  first  consul  for  life  •  Aug.  2,  1802 
Accepts  the  title  of  emperor  from  the 

senate  in  name  of  the  people  May  18, 1604 
Crowned  emperor  by  the  pope  Dec  2,  1801 
Crowned  kin^  of  Italy  May  26, 1806 

Divorced  from  the  empress  Josephine 

Dec.  16, 1809 
Marries  Maria  Louisa  •  April  7, 1810 
A  son,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  bom, 

and  styled  king  of  Rome  -  March  20, 1811 
His  overtures  of  peace  to  England  re- 
jected •  .  •  April  14, 1812 
[The  reverses  of  Bonaparte  now  follow 

in  quick  succession.] 
He  renounces  the  thrones  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  accepts  of  the  Isle  of 
Elba  for  his  retreat        -       April  6, 1814 
Embarks  at  Fr6jus       •       •  April  28, 1814 
Arrives  at  Elba       •        -  May  3,  1814 

Again  appears  in  France ;  he  quits  Elba 

and  lands  at  Cannes  •  March  1, 1815 
Enters  Lyons        •  •     March  10,  1815 

Arrives  at  Fontainebleau  March  20, 1815 
Joined  by  all  the  army  -  March  22, 1815 
The  allies  sign  a  treaty  for  his  exter- 

-  March  25,  1815 


June  18, 1815 
June  20, 1815 

And  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  mfiint 
son  -  -  •       June  22, 1816 

Intending  to  embark  for  America,  he 
arrives  ai  Rochefort  July  3, 1815 

He  surrenders  to  Capt.  Maitlond,  ofthe 
Betterophon        •  -       July  15,  1815 

Transferred  at  Torbay  to  the  Northum- 
berland,tLDd  sails  for  St.  Helena  Aug.  6, 1815 

Arrives  at  St.  Helena  (where  it  is  de- 
creed by  the  allied  sovereigns  he  shall 
remain  for  life)  •  Oct.  15, 18I& 

The  family  of  Bonapane  excluded  for 
ever  from  France  by  the  law  of  am- 
nesty .  .  .     Jan.  '2,  1816 

Death  of  Bonaparte  •         May  5, 1821 

His  will  registered  in  England  •    Aug.  ISM 

His  son,  ex-king  of  Rome,  dies  July2S{,  1632 

The  French  chambers  decree,  with  the 
consent  of  England,  that  the  ashes  of 
Napoleon  be  removed  from  St.  Hele- 
na, and  brought  to  France  •  May  12, 1840 

They  are  exhumed  •        Ocu  16, 1840 

The  Belle  Poule^  French  frigate,  arrives 
at  Cherbourg  with  the  '^mains  of 
Napoleon,  in  the  care  of  lie  prince 
deJoinville  •  •     Nov.  30, 1840 

They  are  interred  with  great  solemnity 
in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  •  Dec  15, 1840 


mination  . 

He  abolishes  the  slave-trade  March  29|  1815 
Leaves  Paris  for  the  army  •    June  12, 1815 

BURGESS,  from  the  French  Bourgeois,  a  distinction  coeval  in  England  with 
its  corporations.  Burgesses  were  called  to  parliament  in  England  a.  d.  1265 ; 
in  Scotland,  in  1326 ;  and  in  Ireland,  about  1865.  Burgesses  to  be  resident 
in  the  places  which  they  arc  elected  to  represent  in  parliament,  1  Henry  V. 
1413.—  Viner's  Statutes.    See  Borough. 

BURGLARY.  Until  the  reign  of  George  IV.  this  crime,  in  England,  was  pun- 
ished with  death. 

BURGOS  SiKGE  OF.  Wellington  entered  Burgos  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
which  was  fought  July  22,  1812,  and  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  British 
and  allied  army,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to  carry  it  by  assault,  but 
the  siege  was  abandoned  in  October,  same  year.  The  castle  and  fortifica- 
tions were  blown  up  by  the  French  in  June  1813. 

BURGUNDY.  This  kingdom  begins  in  Alsace,  a.d.  413.  Conrad  II.  of  Ger- 
many being  dcclared^hoir  to  the  kingdom,  is  opposed  in  his  attempt  to  an- 
nex it  to  the  emi)ire,  when  it  is  dismembered,  and  on  its  ruins  arc  formed 
the  four  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Provence,  Viennes,  and  Savoy,  1034.  Bur- 
gundy becomes  a  circle  ol  the  German  empire,  1521.  It  Iklls  to  Philip  11. 
of  Spain,  whose  tyranny  and  religious  persecutions  cause  a  revolt  in  the 
Batavian  provinces,  1566.  After  various  changes,  Burgundy  annexed  to 
France,  and  formed  into  departments  of  that  kingdom. 

BURIAL.  The  earliest  and  most  rational  mode  of  restoring  the  body  to  earth. 
The  lirst  idea  of  it  was  formed  by  Adam,  on  his  observing  a  live  bird  cover- 
ing a  dead  one  with  leaves.  Barrows  were  the  most  ancient  graves.  See 
Barroies.  Places  of  burial  were  consecrated  under  pope  Calixtus  I.  in  210.— 
Etisebius.  The  first  Christian  burial-place  was  instituted  in  596 ;  burial  in 
cities,  742 ;  in  consecrated  places,  760 ;  in  church-yards,  758.  Vaults  were 
erected  in  chancels  first  at  Canterbury,  1076.  Woollen  shrouds  used  in  Eng- 
land, 1666.  Linen  scarfs  introduced  at  fVinerals  in  Ireland,  1729;  and  woollen 
shrouds  used,  1788.    Burials  were  taxed,  1695— again,  1673..    See  Cemeteries. 

BURIALS.    Parochial  registers  of  them,  and  of  births  and  marria^^s,  were  in* 
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stituted  in  England  by  Cromwell,  Lord  Essex,  about  1686. — Staioe.  A  tax 
was  exacted  on  burials  in  England :  for  the  burial  of  a  duke,  JC50,  and  foi 
that  of  a  common  person  45.,  under  William  III.,  1696,  and  Geo.  III.  1783.— 
Statutes.    See  Bilis  of  MortalUy. 

BURKING.  A  new  and  horrible  species  of  murder  committed  in  England.  It 
was  thus  named  from  the  first  known  criminal  by  whom  the  deed  was  perpe- 
trated being  called  Burke.  His  victims  were  strangled,  or  made  lifeless  by 
pressure,  or  other  modes  of  suffocation,  and  the  bodies,  which  exhibited  no 
marks  of  violence,  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  surgeons  for  the  purpose 
of  dissection.  Burke  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  in  February,  1829.  The 
crime  has  been  more  recently  perpetrated  by  a  gan^  of  murderers  in  London. 
The  monster  named  Bishop  was  apprehended  in  November  1831,  and  exe- 
cuted with  Williams,  one  of  his  accomplices,  for  the  murder  of  a  poor  Italian 
boy,  named  Carlo  Ferrari,  a  friendless  wanderer,  and  therefore  selected  as 
beJDg  less  likely  t*)  be  sought  after  (they  confessing  to  this  and  other  similar 
murders),  December  5,  same  year. 

BURMESE  EMPIRE.  Founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Alom- 
pra.  the  first  sovereign  of  the  present  dynasty. — See  India 

BURNING  ALIVE.  This  punishment, was  inflicted  amon^^  th:  Romans,  Jews, 
and  other  nations,  on  the  betrayers  of  councils,  incendiaries,  and  for  incest 
in  the  ascending  and  descending  degrees  The  Jews  had  two  ways  of  burn- 
ing alive :  one  with  wood  and  faggots  to  burn  the  body,  the  other  by  pour- 
ing scalding  lead  down  the  throat  of  the  criminal,  conibustio  aninia,  to  bum 
the  soul. —See  Suttees. 

BIJRXIXG  ALIVE,  in  England.  Even  in  England  (see  preceding  article)  burn- 
ing alive  was  a  punishment  upon  the  statute-book.  The  Britons  puni.shed 
heinous  crimes  by  burning  alive  in  wicker  baskets.  See  Stonehenge.  This 
punishment  was  countenanced  by  bulls  of  the  pope ;  and  witches  suffered 
in  this  manner. — See  Witches.  Many  persons  have  been  burned  alive  on  ac- 
count of  religious  principles.  The  first  sufferer  was  sir  William  Sawtree, 
parish  priest  of  St.  Osith,  London,  3  Henry  IV.,  February  9,  1401.  In  the 
reigij  of  the  cruel  Mary  numbers  were  burned,  among  others,  Ridley,  bishop 
of  London:  Latimer,  bishop  of  Rochester;  and  Cranmer.  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  were  burned  at  Oxford  in  1556  and  1566.  Numerous  others 
suffered  this  dreadful  death  in  Mary's  reign.* 

BURXING  THE  DEAD.  The  antiquity  of  this  custom  rises  as  high  as  the  Tlie- 
han  war;  it  was  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  poet  Ho- 
mer abounds  with  descriptions  of  such  funeral  obsequies.  The  practice  was 
very  general  about  1225  b.  c,  and  was  revived  by  Sylla,  lest  the  relics  of  the 
dead  in  graves  should  be  violated ;  and  to  this  day  the  burning  of  the  dead 
is  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

BUR>fING-GL ASS  and  CONCAVE  MIRRORS.  Their  power  was  not  unknown 
to  Archimedes,  but  the  powers  of  these  instruments  are  rendered  wonderful 
by  the  modern  improvements  of  Settalla:  of  Tchimhausen.  1680;  of  Buffon, 
1747 ;  and  of  Parker  and  others,  more  recently.  The  following  are  experi- 
ments of  the  fuJ»ion  of  substances  made  with  Mr.  Parker's  lens,  or  burning 
mirror : 


It  Is  computed,  ihet  daring  the  three  years  of  Mary's  reign  In  which  these  shocking  violences 
»H barbarities  were  carried  on,  there  were  277  persons  brought  to  the  stake;  besides  ihiwe  who 
WRffi  punished  by  imprisonmenL,  tines,  and  connscailons.  Atfiong  those  who  suflfered  by  lire  wers 
3j»wrwp»,  21  clergymen,  8  lay  gentlemen,  84  tradesmen,  100  husbandmen,  servants,  an(l  laborerw, 
w  women,  and  4  children.  The  unprincipled  agents  of  this  merciless  queen  were  the  bishops  Oar- 
•"Mr  and  Bonner.  The  latter  especially  was  a  man  of  brutal  character,  who  seemed  to  derive  a 
••age  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  torture  of  the  suirereP!. 
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BURNING-GLASS  and  CONCAVE  MIRRORS,  continued. 


Sfubsta/tces  fused.  Weight.      Time. 

Pure  gold      -       •  20  grains    4  seronda. 

Silver       -       -  -20  grains    3  secomls. 

Copper  •       •       •  33  grains  20  8econil9. 
Plaiina      ...    10  grains    3  seconds. 

Cast  iron       •       •  10  grains    3  seconds. 

Steel         •       •  -    10  grains  12  seconds. 


Subatanceefttsed.         WefgkL      Timt, 
A  topaz  •        .       -        3  grains  45  Becon<W 

An  emerald        •  •    2  grains  25  M^couda. 
A  crystal  pebble     •       7  grains    G  wron><a. 

Flint    •        •        •  .  10  grains  3l>9erouilB. 
Cornelian      •       •        10  grams  Taseconilfl. 

Pumice  stone     •  •  10  grains  24  seconds. 


Green  wood  takes  fire  Instantaneously ;  water  boils  immediately ;  bones  arc 
calcined ;  and  things,  not  capable  of  melting,  at  once  become  red-hot  like  iri»n. 

dURYlNG  ALIVE.  A  mode  of  death  adopted  in  Boeotia.  where  Creon  ordered 
Antiffone,  the  sister  of  Polynices,  to  be  buried  alive.  1226  b.  c.  The  Rouian 
vestals  were  subjected  to  this  horrible  kind  of  execution  for  any  levity  in  dress 
or  conduct  that  could  excite  a  suspicion  of  their  virtue.  The  vestal  Minutia 
was  buried  alive  on  the  charge  of  incontinence.  837  b.  c.  The  vestal  Sextilia 
was  buried  alive  274  b.  c.  'fhc  vestal  Cornelia  a.  d.  92.  Loixi  Bacon  gives 
instances  of  the  resurrection  of  persons  who  had  been  bur?«d  alive  ;  the  fa- 
mous Duns  Scotus  is  of  the  number.  The  assassins  of  Cajvu  dlstria,  Presi- 
dent of  Greece  were  (two  of  them)  sentenced  to  be  immured  in  brick  walls 
bnilt  around  them  up  to  their  chins,  and  to  be  supplied  with  food  in  this 
species  of  torture  until  they  died,  Oolober,  1831.— See  Grcect. 

BUSTS.  This  mode  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of  the  human  features  is 
the  same  with  the  kermee  of  the  Greeks.  Lysistratus,  the  statuary,  was  the 
inventor  of  moulds  ft^om  which  he  cast  wax  figures,  828  b.  c. — Pliny,  Busts 
from  the  face  in  plaster  of  Paris  were  first  taken  by  Andrea  Verrochi,  about 

A.  D.  1466.— Fiwan. 

BUTCHERS.  Among  the  Romans  there  were  three  classes :  the  Suarii  pro- 
vided hoffs,  the  Boarii  oxen,  and  the  Lanii,  whose  office  was  to  kill.  The 
butchers  trade  is  very  ancient  in  England;  so  is  their  company  in  London, 
although  it  was  not  incorporated  until  the  second  year  of  James  I.  16(^4. — 
Annals  of  London. 

BUTTER.  It  was  late  before  the  Greeks  had  any  notion  of  butter,  and  by  the 
early  Romans  it  was  used  only  as  a  medicine — never  as  food.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Egypt  burnt  butter  in  their  lamps,  instead  of  oil.  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. In  1675,  there  fell  in  Ireland,  during  the  winter  time,  a  thick  yellow 
dew,  which  had  all  the  medicinal  properties  of  butter.  In  Africa,  vegetable 
butter  is  made  ft-om  the  fruit  of  the  shea  tree,  and  is  of  richer  taste,  at  Kebba, 
than  any  butter  made  from  cow's  milk. — Mungo  Park. 

BUTTONS,  of  early  manufacture  in  England ;  those  covered  with  cloth  were 
prohibited  by  a  statute,  thereby  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  metal  but- 
tons, 8  George  1. 1721.  The  manufacture  owes  nothing  to  encouragement 
from  any  quarter  of  late  year»,  although  it  has,  notwithstanding,  much  im- 
proved . — PkiUips. 

BYRON'S  VOYAGE.  Commodore  Byron  left  England,  on  his  voyage  round 
the  globe,  Juno  21,  1764,  and  returned  May  9,  1766.  In  his  voyage  he  dis- 
covered the  populous  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  bears  his  name  Au- 
gust 16.  1766.  Though  brave  and  intrepid,  such  was  his  general  ill  fortune 
at  sea,  that  he  was  called  by  the  sailors  of  the  fleet,  "  Foul- weather  Jack." — 
BcUchambas. 

BYZANTIUM.    Now  Constantinople,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  716 

B.  c.—Eusebius.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  a.  d.  78,  and  was  laid  in  ruins 
bv  Severus  in  196.  Byzantium  was  rebuilt  by  Constantino  in  838 ;  and  after 
him  it  received  the  name  of  Constantinople.    See  Constantinople 
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CABAL.  A  Hebrew  word,  used  in  various  senses.  The  rabbins  were  cabalists, 
and  the  Christians  so  called  those  who  pretended  to  ma^ic.  In  Enelish  his- 
tory, the  Cabal  was  a  conncil  which  consisted  of  five  lords  in  administration, 
supposed  to  be  pensioners  of  France,  and  distingfuished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Cahai,  from  the  initials  of  their  names:  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  the  lord 
Ashley,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Arlington,  and  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, 22  Charles  II.  m^—Hume. 

CABINET  COUNCIL.  There  were  councils  in  England  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  a.  d.  690;  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  758, 
and  in  other  reigns  of  the  Heptarchy.  The  cabinet  council,  in  which  secret 
deliberations  were  held  by  the  king  and  a  few  of  his  chosen  friends,  and  the 
great  officers  of  state,  to  be  afterwards  laid  before  the  second  council,  now 
styled  the  privy  council,  was  instituted  by  Alfred  the  Great,  about  a.  d.  896. 
Spelman.  The  modern  cabinet  council,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  recon- 
structed in  1670,  and  usually  consists  of  the  following  twelve  members  :* 


Lord  preaident. 

Lord  chancellor. 

Lord  privy  seal. 

First  lonl  of  the  treasury. 

Chancellor  of  ihe  exchequer. 


Home,  forei^,  and  colonial  secretariea  of  state. 

President  ol  the  board  of  control. 

President  of  the  boan  of  trade. 

Master  of  the  iniuu 

First  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

In  1841  the  number  was  14,  and  included  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Mint  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  being  united  in  right  hon.  H.  Labouchere.  The  cabinet  ministers  of 
the  various  reigns  will  be  found  under  the  head  AdministTations  of  England. 

CABLES.  Their  use  was  known  in  the  earliest  times :  a  machine  for  making 
the  largest,  by  which  human  labor  was  reduced  nine-tenths,  was  invented 
in  1792.  This  machine  was  set  in  motion  by  sixteen  horses,  when  making 
cables  for  ships  of  large  size.  Chain  cables  were  introduced  into  the  British 
navy  in  1812. 

CADDEE,  OR  Leagub  op  God's  House.  The  celebrated  league  of  independence 
in  Switzerland,  formed  by  the  Grisons,  to  resist  domestic  tyranny,  a.  d.  1400 
to  1419.  A  second  league  of  the  Grisons  was  called  the  Grise  or  Gray 
league,  1424. 

CADE  S  INSURRECTION.  Jack  Cade,  an  Irishman,  a  fugitive  from  his  coun- 
try on  account  of  his  crimes,  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  headed 
20.000  Kentish  men,  who  armed  '•  to  punish  evil  ministers,  and  procure  a 
redress  of  grievances."  Cade  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  tor  some  time 
bore  down  all  opposition,  and  beheaded  the  lord  treasurer,  Lord  Saye,  and 
several  other  persons  of  consequence.  The  insurgents  at  length  losing 
ground,  a  geneml  pardon  was  proclaimed ;  and  Cade,  finding  hnuself  de- 
serted by  his  followers,  fled:  but  a  reward  being  offered  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, he  was  discovered,  and  refusing  to  surrender,  was  slain  by  Alexander 
Iden,  sheriff  of  Kent,  1451. 

CADIZ,  formerly  Gades,  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians  530  b.  c. — PricsUey. 
One  hundred  vessels  of  the  armament  preparing,  as  the  Spanish  Armada, 

*  The  term  cabinet  council  is  of  comparatively  modem  date,  and  originated  thus :  the  aflNir* 
of  state,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  principally  manaj?ed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tlie 
earl  of  gtraffbnJ,  and  the  lord  Cottinsrton ;  to  these  were  added  ilie  earl  of  Nonhumbcrland,  for  or- 
nament; the  bishop  of  J^ndon  for  his  place,  being  lord  treasurer;  the  two  secretaries,  Va:Te  and 
Windebank,  for  service  and  intelligence :  only  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  his  skill  and  interest, 
meddled  just  so  far,  and  no  further,  than  he  had  a  mind;  These  persons  nuule  up  the  committee  of 
nate,  reproachfully  called  the ^n/o,  and  aftenfrards,  enviously,  the  cabinet  council— hoRD  CiJi* 
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affainst  England,  were  destroyed  in  the  port  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  1587. 
Cadiz  was  taken  by  the  English,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  plundered, 
September  15, 1596.  It  was  attempted  by  sir  George  Rooke  in  1702,  but  he 
failed.  Bombarded  by  the  British  in  1797,  and  blockaded  by  their  fleet, 
under  lord  St.  Vincent,  for  two  years,  ending  in  1799.  Again  bombarded  by 
the  British,  on  board  whose  fleet  were  18,000  land  forces,  October  1800. 
Besieged  by  the  French,  but  the  siege  raised  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
in  1812.  Massacre  of  the  Inhabitants  by  the  soldiery,  March  10,  1820. 
Cadiz  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1829. 

C.£SARS,  ERA  op  the  ;  or  Spanish  Era,  is  reckoned  from  the  flrst  of  January 
88  B.  c,  being  the  year  following  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus.  It  was 
much  used  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France ;  but  by  a  synoil  held 
in  1180  its  use  was  abolished  in  all  the  churches  dependent  on  Barcelona. 
Pedro  lY.,  of  Arragon,  abolished  the  use  of  it  in  his  dominions  in  1350.  John 
of  Castile  did  the  same  in  1383.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  Portugal  till 
1455.  The  months  and  days  of  this  era  are  identical  .with  the  Julian  calen- 
dar, and  to  turn  the  time  into  that  of  our  era,  subtract  thirty-eight  from  the 
year;  if  before  the  Christian  era  subtract  thirty-nine. 

CAI-FONG,  in  China.  This  city  being  besieged  by  100,000  rebels,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  who  was  sent  to  its  relief,  in  order  to  drown  the  enemy, 
broke  down  its  embankments :  his  stratagem  succeeded,  and  every  man  of 
the  besiegers  perished;  but  the  city  was  at. the  same  time  overflowed  by 
the  waters,  and  300,000  of  the  citizens  were  drowned  in  the  overwhelming 
flood,  A.  D.  1642. 

CAIRO,  OR  GRAND  CAIRO.  The  modern  capital  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for 
the  minarets  of  its  mosques,  and  the  splendid  sepulchres  of  its  caliphs  in 
what  is  called  the  city  of  the  dead :  it  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  in  a.  d. 
969.  Burnt  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  the  Christian  invaders,  called  Cru- 
saders, in  1220.  Taken  by  the  Turks  ili'om  the  Egyptian  sultans,  and  their 
empire  subdued,  1517.  Ruined  by  an  earthquake  and  a  great  fire,  June, 
1754,  when  40,000  persons  perished.  Set  on  Are  by  a  lady  of  the  beglerbeg, 
Dec,  1755.  Taken  by  the  French  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  July  23, 1798. 
Taken  by  the  British  and  Turks,  when  6000  French  capitulated,  June  27, 
1801. 

CALAIS.  Taken  by  Edward  III.  after  a  year's  siege,  Aug.  4, 1847,  and  held 
by  England  210  years.  It  was  retaken  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Jan.  7,  1558, 
and  the  loss  of  Calais  so  deeply  touched  the  queen's  heart,  historians  say  it 
occasioned  her  death,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards.  Calais  was  bom- 
barded by  the  English,  1694.  Here  Louis  XVIII.  landed  after  his  long 
exile  fVom  France,  April  24,  1814.    See  France. 

CALCUTTA.  The  flrst  settlement  of  the  Enrfish  here  was  made  in  1689.  It 
was  purchased  as  a  Zemindary,  and  Fort  William  built  in  1698.  Calcutta 
was  attacked  by  a  large  army  of  70,000  horse  and  foot,  and  400  elephants, 
in  June,  1756.  On  the  capture  of  the  fort,  146  of  the  British  were  crammed 
into  the  Black-hole  prison,  a  dungeon  about  18  feet  square,  from  whence 
twenty-three  only  came  forth  the  next  morning  alive.  Calcutta  was  re- 
taken the  following  year,  and  the  inhuman  Soubali  put  to  death.  Supremo 
court  of  Judicature  established  1773.  College  founded  here  1801.— -See 
Bengal  and  India. 

CALEDONIA.  Now  Scotland.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
ft-om  Gael  or  Ga£lmen,  or  Gadet-daine,  corrupted  by  the  Romans.  Tacitus, 
who  died  a.  d.  99,  distinguishes  this  portion  of  Britian  by  the  appellation  of 
Caledonia ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  seems  undetermined.  Vener- 
able Bede  says,  that  it  retained  this  name  until  a.  d.  258,  when  it  was  invaded 
by  a  tribe  ftom  Ireland,  and  called  Scotia.    The  ancient  inhabitants  appewr 
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to  have  been  the  Caledonians  and  Picts,  tribes  of  the  Celts,  wLo  passed 
OTer  IVom  the  opposite  coasts  of  Gaul.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  they  were  invaded  (as  stated  by  some  autho- 
rities'), by  the  Scuyths  or  Scythians  (since  called  Scots),  who,  having  driven 
the  Picts  into  the  north,  settled  in  the  Lowlands,  and  gave  their  name  to 
the  whole  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  distinction  of  language,  habits, 
customs,  and  persons,  which  is  still  so  remarkable  between  the  Highlanders 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  borders. 


Caledonian  monarchy,  said  to  have  been 


The  country  is  invaded  by  the  Scuytha, 
or  iicois^  and  the  government  is  over- 
thrown, about  -        A.  D.  30s 

The  Caledonian  monarchy  is  revived  by 
Fergus  11. 404 

Afler  many  sanguinary  wars  between 
the  Caledonians,  Picts,  and  Scots,  Ken- 
neth II.  obtain!)  a  victory  over  the  Picts, 
unites  the  whcie  country  under  one 
monarchy,  and  gives  it  the  name  of 
Scotland         -  •  •      838  to  843 

See  SCOTLAITD. 


founded  by  Fergus  1.,  about  •  b.  c.  330 
The  Picts  from  the  north  of  England 

settle  in  the  southern  borders  •  •  140 
Agricola  carries  the  Roman  arms  into 

Caledonia,  with  little  success,  in  the 

reign  of  Galdus,  otherwise  called  Cor- 

bredll.  A.D.    79 

He  is  signally  defeated  by  the  forces  of 

Corbred 80 

Christianity  is  introduced  into  Caledonia 

in  the  reign  of  Donald  I.         •  '201 

The  origin  of  the  Scots,  it  should  be  stated,  is  very  uncertain ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  Malcolm  III.,  sumamed 
Canmore.  reigned  (1057)  is  obscure,  and  intermixed  with  many  and  improb- 
able (ictions. 

CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  means 
of  this  magnificent  canal,  the  nautical  intercourse  between  the  westt-rn 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  those  also  of  Ireland,  to  the  North  Sea  and  Bal- 
tic, is  shortened  in  some  instances  800,  and  in  others.  1000  miles.  A  sum 
exceeding  a  million  sterling  was  granted  by  parliament  from  time  to  time ; 
and  this  safe  navigation  for  ships  of  nearly  every  tonnage  was  completed, 
and  opened  in  1822. 

CALENDAR.  Tlie  Roman  calendar,  which  has  in  great  part  been  adopted  by 
almost  all  nations,  was  introduced  by  Romulus,  who  divided  the  year  into 
ten  months,  comprising  304  days,  a.  d.  738  b.  c.  The  year  of  Romulus  was 
of  fifty  days  less  duration  than  the  lunar  year,  and  of  sixty-one  less  than 
the  solar  year,  and  its  commencement  did  not,  of  course,  correspond  with 
any  fixed  season.  Numa  Pompilius,  713  b.  c.  corrected  this  calendar,  by 
adding  two  months ;  and  Julius  Caesar,  desirous  to  make  it  more  correct, 
fixed  the  solar  year  as  being  8G5  days  and  six  hours,  45  b.  c.  This  almost 
perfect  arrangement  was  denominated  the  Julian  style,  and  prevailed  gener- 
ally throughout  the  Christian  world  till  the  time  of  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
The  adendar  of  Julius  Cajsar  was  defective  in  this  particular,  that  the  solar 
year  consisted  of  366  days,  five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes :  and  not  of 
365  days  six  hours.  This  difference,  at  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  had 
amounted  to  ten  entire  days,  the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  11th,  instead 
of  the  21st  of  March.  To  obviate  this  error,  Gregory  ordained,  in  1582, 
that  thai  year  should  consist  of  365  days  only ;  and  to  prevent  fhrther  irregu- 
larity, it  was  determined  that  a  year  beginning  a  century  should  not  be  bis- 
sextile, with  the  exception  of  that  beginning  each  fourth  century :  thus, 
1700  and  1800  have  not  been  bissextile,  nor  will  1900  bo  so ;  but  the  year 
2000  will  be  a  leap  year.  In  this  manner  three  days  are  retrenched  in  400 
years,  because  the  lapse  of  eleven  minutes  makes  three  days  in  about  that 
period.  The  year  of  the  calendar  is  thus  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
correspond  with  the  true  solar  year ;  and  future  errors  of  chronology  are 
avoided.  See  New  Style. 
CALICO.  The  well-known  cotton  cloth,  is  named  from  Calicut,  a  city  of  India, 
which  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1498.  Calico  was  first  brought 
to  England  l)^  the  East  India  Company,  in  1631.    Calico  printing,  and  the 
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Dutch  loom  engine,  were  first  used  in  1676. — Anderson.  Calicoes  were  pro- 
hibited to  be  printed  or  worn,  in  1700;  and  again,  in  1721.  Tliey  were  first 
made  a  branch  of  manufacture  in  Lancashire,  in  1771.    Soo  Cotton, 

CALIFORNIA,  Lower,  discovered  by  Grigalon,  sent  by  Cortes,  the  conqueror 
of  Mexico,  1634;  explored  by  Cortes  himself,  1636,  and  by  his  subordinate 
Ulloa,  1638.  First  settlement  by  Viscaino  and  a  small  colony  sent  out  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  1696.  Viscaino  explored  the  coast  and  founded  St.  Diego 
and  Monterey,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  in  Upper  California,  1602. 

CALIFORNIA,  Upper,  discovered  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  and  named  New  Al- 
bion, 1696.  The  Spanish  colonists  having  been  expelled  by  the  ill-used 
natives,  the  country  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain  to  the  Jesuits,  in 
1697.  Jesuit  missions  and  Presidios  established  in  New  "'alifornia  1769. 
Eighteen  missions  established  up  to  1798.  California  a  province  of  Mexico, 
1824 ;  the  Mexican  governor  expelled  from  Monterey,  1836.  California  ex- 
plored by  the  United  States  expedition,  under  Wilkes,  co-operating  with 
that  of  Fremont,  overland,  in  1841-3.  Another  expedition  under  Fremont, 
1845-6.  Mexican  war  began  1846.  San  Francisco  taken  po^tsession  of  by 
Com.  Montgomery,  July  8,  1845.  Com.  Stockton  takes  possession  of  Upper 
California  May-August,  1846,  and  institutes  United  States  military  govern- 
ment. JVIovcments  of  general  Kearney,  lieutenant  Emory,  &c.,  1846.  Cali- 
fornia secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  1848.  Gold 
placers  first  discovered  on  the  grounds  of  captain  Suter,  February,  1848. 
Great  emigration  from  the  United  States  commenced  November,  1848.  Con- 
vention at  Monterey  for  forming  a  state  constitution,  Aug.  31,  1849.  Con- 
stitution adopted  by  popular  vote,  and  P.  H.  Burnet  chosen  first  governor, 
Dec.  1849. 

CALIPH.  In  Arabic,  vicar,  or  apostle;  the  title  assumed  by  the  Sophi  of 
Persia,  in  the  succession  of  Ali,  and  by  the  Grand  Seigniors  as  the  succes- 
sors of  Mahomet.  The  caliphat  was  adopted  by  Abubeker,  the  father  of 
the  Prophet's  second  wife,  in  whose  arms  he  died,  a.d.  631.  In  process  of 
time  the  soldans  or  sultans  engrossed  all  the  civil  po^Ter,  and  little  but  the 
title  was  left  to  the  caliphs,  and  that  chiefly  in  matters  of  religion. — Sir.  7\ 
Herbert. 

CALLIGRAPHY.  Beautiful  writing,  in  a  small  compass,  invented  by  Callicra- 
tes,  who  is  said  to  have  written  an  elegant  distich  on  a  sesamum  seed,  472 
B.  c.  The  modem  specimens  of  this  art  are,  many  of  them,  astonishing  and 
beautiful.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Peter  Bales  wrote  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
creed,  decalogue,  two  short  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name,  motto,  day  of  the 
month,  year  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he 
presented  it  at  Hampton-court,  all  within  the  circle  of  a  silver  penny, 
enchased  in  a  ring  and  border  of  gold,  and  covered  with  crystal,  so  accu- 
rately done  as  to  be  plainly  legible,  to  the  great  admiration  of  her  majesty, 
the  whole  of  the  privy  council,  and  several  ambassadors  then  at  court,  1674. 
— Holinshed. 

CALLAO,  IN  Peru.  Here,  after  an  earthquake,  the  sea  retired  from  the  shore, 
and  returned  in  mountainous  waves,  which  destroyed  the  city,  a.  d.  1687- 
The  same  phenomenon  took  place  in  1746,  when  all  the  inhabitAuts  perifhed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  was  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  to 
whose  succor  a  wave  providentially  threw  a  boat. 

CALOMEL.  ITie  mercurial  compound  termed  calomel  is  fii-st  mentioned  by 
CroUius,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  must  have  been  previously 
known.  The  first  directions  given  for  its  preparation  were  those  announced 
by  Beguin,  in  1608.  It  is  said  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  known  somo 
centuries  before. 
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CALVARY,  Mount.  The  place  where  the  Redkemkr  suffered  death,  a.  d.  88. 
Calvary  was  a  small  eminence  or  hill  adjacent  to  Jerusalem,  appropriated 
to  the  execution  of  malefactors.  See  Luke  xxiii.  33.  Adrian  at  the  time 
of  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  erected  a  temple  of  Jupiter  en  Mount 
Calvary,  and  a  temple  of  Adonis  on  the  manner  at  Bethlehem,  a.  d.  142. 
Here  is  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  whither  pilgrims  flock  from  all 
Christian  countries. 

CALVINISTS.  Named  after  their  founder,  John  Calvin,  the  celebrated  re- 
former of  the  Christian  church  from  the  Romish  superstition  and  doctrinal 
errors.  Calvin  was  a  native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy ;  but  adopting  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformers,  he  fled  to  Angou16me,  where  he  composed  his  Jnsti- 
tuiio  Christiana  ReUgionis,  in  1533,  published  about  two  years  afterwards.  He 
subsequently  retired  to  Basle,  and  next  settled  in  GJeneva.  Although  he 
differed  from  Luther  in  essential  points,  still  his  followers  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  different  on  this  account  from  the  adherents  of  Luther.  A 
formal  separation  first  took  place  after  the  conference  of  Poissy,  in  1561, 
where  they  expressly  rejected  the  tenth  article  of  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, besides  some  others,  and  took  the  name  of  Calvinists. 

CAM  BRAY.  The  town  whence  the  esteemed  manufacture  called  cambric 
takes  its  name.  This  city  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  by  a  memorable  sur- 
prise, in  1595.  Cambray  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  In  the  war 
of  the  French  revolution  it  was  invested  by  the  Austrians,  August  8,  1793, 
when  the  republican  general,  Declay,  replied  to  the  Imperial  summons  to 
surrender,  that  "  he  knew  not  how  to  do  thai,  but  his  soldiers  knew  how  to 
fight."  In  the  late  war  it  was  seized  by  the  British  under  general  sir  Chas. 
Colville,  June  24,  1815.  The  citadel  surrendered  the  next  day,  and  was 
occupied  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  court. 

CAMBRAY,  League  or.  This  was  the  celebrated  league  against  the  republic 
of  Venice,  comprising  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain;  and  whereby  Venice  was  forced  to  cede  to  Spain  her  possessions  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  entered  into  Dec.  10,  1508. 

CAMBRICS.  A  fabric  of  fine  linen  used  for  rxi^G^.—Shakipeare.  Cambrics 
were  first  worn  in  England,  and  accounted  a  great  luxury  in  dress,  22  Eliza- 
beth, 1580. — Stawe.  The  importation  of  them  was  restricted,  in  1745 ;  and 
was  totally  prohibited  by  statute  of  32  George  II.  1758.  Readmitted  in 
1786,  but  afterwards  again  prohibited :  the  importation  of  cambrics  is  now 
allowed. 

CAMBRIDGE,  once  called  Granta ,  and  of  most  ancient  standing,  being  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  oldest  British  historians. 
Roger  de  Montgomery  destroyed  it  with  fire  and  sword  to  be  revenged  of 
king  William  Rnf\is.  The  university  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  by 
Sigebcrt,  king  of  East  Angles,  about  a.  d.  631 ;  but  it  lay  neglected  during 
the  Danish  inva.sions,  from  which  it  suffered  much.  Cambridge  now  contains 
thirteen  colleges  and  four  halls,  of  which  first,  Peter-house  is  the  most 
ancient,  and  King's  College  the  noblest  foundation  in  Europe,  and  the 
chapel  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Grothic  architecture  in  the  world. 

CAMERA  LUCID  A.  Invented  by  Dr.  Hooke,  about  l^  A.— Wood's  Ath.  Ox. 
Also  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  1807.  The  camera  ob- 
scura,  or  dark  chamber,  was  invented,  it  is  believed,  by  the  celebrated  Roger 
Bacon,  in  1297  ;  it  was  improved  by  Baptista  Porta,  the  writer  -on  natural 
magic,  about  1500.— Miwm.  Sir  I.  Newton  remodelled  it.  By  the  recent 
invention  of  M.  Daguerre,  the  pictures  of  the  camera  are  rendered  perma- 
nent ;  the  last  was  produced  in  1839. 

CAMERONIANS.  A  sect  in  Scotland  which  separated  from  the  Presbyterians^ 
and  continued  to  hold  their  religious  meetings  in  the  fields. — Bwrnet. 
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CAMP.  All  the  early  warlike  nations  had  camps,  which  are  consequently 
most  ancient.  The  disposition  of  the  Hchrevv  encampment  was,  we  are 
told,  at  first  laid  out  by  God  himself.  The  Romans  and  Gauls  had  in- 
trenched camps  in  open  plains ;  and  vestiges  of  such  Roman  encampments 
are  existing  to  this  day  in  numerous  places  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
last  camp  in  England  was  formed  at  Hyde  Park  in  1745. 

CAMPEACHY-BAY.  Discovered  about  a,  d.  1620;  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1659  ;  and  was  taken  by  the  Buccaneers,  in  1678 ;  and  by  the  free- 
booters of  St.  Domingo,  in  1686.  These  last  burnt  the  town  and  blew  up 
the  citadel.  The  English  logwood  cutters  made  their  settlement  here,  in 
1662. 

CAMPERDOWN,  Battle  op.  Memorable  engagement  off  Camperdown,  south 
of  the  Texel,  and  signal  victory  obtained  by  the  British  fleet  under  admiral 
Duncan,  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  de  Winter;  the  latter 
losing  fifteen  ships,  which  were  either  taken  or  destroyed,  Oct.  11,  1797. 

CAMPO  FORMIO,  Treaty  op,  concluded  between  France  and  Austria,  the 
latter  power  yielding  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to  France, 
and  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Modena  U)  the  Cisalpine  republic.  This  memor- 
able and  humiliating  treaty  resulted  from  the  ill  success  of  Austria  on  the 
Rhine.  By  a  secret  article,  however,  the  emperor  took  possession  of  the 
Venetian  dominions  in  compensation  for  the  Netherlands,  Oct.  17,  1797. 

CANADA.  This  country  was  discovered  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  a.  d, 
1499,  and  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1608.  but  it  had  been  pi-eviously 
visited  by  them.  Canada  was  taken  by  the  English,  in  1628,  but  was  re- 
stored in  1631.  It  was  again  conquered  by  the  English,  in  1769,  and  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1763.  This  country  was  divided  into  two 
provinces.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  1791 ;  and  it  was  during  the  debates 
on  this  bill  in  the  British  parliament,  that  the  quarrel  between  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Fox  arose. 

CANADIAN  INSURRECTION.  The  Papincau  rebellion  commenced  at  Mon- 
treal, Dec.  6,  1837.  The  Canadian  rebels  came  to  an  engagement  at  St. 
Eustace,  Dec.  14,  following.  The  insurgents  surrounded  Toronto,  and  were 
repulsed  by  the  governor,  sir  Francis  Head,  Jan.  6,  1838.  Lord  Durham, 
governor  general.  Jan.  16,  1838.  Lount  and  Mathews  hanged  as  traitors, 
April  12,  1838.  Lord  Durham  resigned,  Oct.  9, 1838.  Rebellion  again  man-  * 
ifested  itself  in  Bcauharnais,  Nov.  3,  1838.  The  insurgents  concentrated  at 
Napierville  under  command  of  Nelson  and  others,  Nov.  6 ;  some  skirmishes 
took  place,  and  they  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  several 
hundred  prisoners.  Sir  John  Colborne  announced  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion in  his  dispatches  dated  Nov.  17,  1888.  Lord  G<)sford,  governor  of 
Lower  Canada,  proclaims  martial  law,  and  a  reward  of  .£1.000  for  Papi- 
neau.  Dec.  5,  1837.  M  Leod  (charged  with  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline, 
American  steamer,  at  Schlosser,  Dec.  30,  1837)  acquitted  at  Utica,  Oct.  12, 
1841.  President  Van  Buren's  proclamation  warning  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  meddling  with  the  Canadian  insurrection.  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe, govenior-general,  1844.  Earl  of  Elgin  appointed  governor-general, 
took  the  oath,  Jan.  30,  1847.  Riots  at  Montreal,  and  burnmg  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  by  a  mob  (caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  about  the  act  for  paying 
losses  by  the  late  rebellion  to  some  of  the  rebels  themselves).  Aug.  15, 1849. 
Movements  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Warning  against 
such  movements  as  high  treason,  proclaimed  in  the  dispatch  of  earl  Grey, 
the  British  colonial  secretary,  Feb.  1850. 

CANALS.  The  most  stupendous  in  the  world  is  a  canal  in  China,  which  passes 
over  2000  miles,  and  to  41  cities,  commenced  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
canal  of  Languedoc  which  joins  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
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was  commenced  in  1666.  That  of  Orleans,  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,  com- 
menced in  1675.  That  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  commenced 
1709.  That  from  Stockholm  to  Gottenburg,  commenced  1751.  That  between 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  at  Kiel,  opened  1785.  That  of  Bourbon,  between 
the  Seine  and  Oise,  commenced  1790.  The  first  canal  made  in  England  was 
by  Henry  I.,  when  the  river  Trent  was  joined  to  the  Witham,  a.  d.  1134. 
That  from  the  Durance  to  Marseilles,  France,  88,000  metres,  of  which  17,000 
are  subterranean  passages  through  the  Alps,  finished  July  8,  1847.  In  Eng- 
land, there  are  2o00  miles  of  canals,  and  2500  miles  of  rivers,  taking  the 
length  of  those  only  that  are  navigable — total,  5300  miles.  In  Ireland,  there 
are  but  800  miles  of  canals ;  150  of  navigable  rivers,  and  60  miles  of  the 
Shannon,  navigable  below  Limerick,  making  in  all  510  miles. —  Williams. 

CANALS  IN  THE  UNITED  I^ATES.  Act  for  commencing  the  great  Erie  canal 
in  New  York,  passed  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  1817. 
The  canal  (363  miles  long)  completed ;  a  grand  celebration,  1825.  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal  opened,  &c.,  Ju5^  4,  1829. 

CANARY  ISLANDS.  These  islands  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Poritt- 
note  Ides.  The  first  meridian  was  referred  to  the  Canary  isles  by  Hipparchus, 
about  140  B.  c.  They  were  re-discovered  by  a  Norman,  named  Bethencourt, 
A.  D.  1402;  and  were  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  who  planted  vines,  which 
flourish  here,  about  1420.  The  canary-bird,  so  much  esteemed  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  is  a  native  of  these  isles  j  it  was  brought  into  England  in  1500. 

CANDIA,  the  ancient  Crete,  whose  centre  is  Mount  Ida,  so  famous  in  history. 
It  was  seized  by  the  Saracens,  a.  d.  808,  when  they  changed  its  name.  Taken 
by  the  Greeks,  in  961 ;  sold  to  the  Venetians,  1194,  and  held  by  them  till  the 
Turks  obtained  it,  after  a  24  years'  siege,  during  which  more  than  200,000 
men  perished,  1669. 

CANDLE.  The  Roman  candles  were  composed  of  strings  suiTounded  by  wax, 
or  dipped  in  pitch.  Splinters  of  wood,  &tted,  were  used  for  light  among  the 
lower  classes  in  England  about  a.  d.  1300.  At  this  time  wax  candles  were 
little  used,  and  esteemed  a  luxury,  and  dipped  candles  usually  burnt.  The 
wax-chandlers'  company  was  incorporated,  1484.  Mould  candles  are  said 
to  be  the' invention  of  the  sieur  Le  Brez  of  Paris.  Spermaceti  candles  arc  of 
modem  manufacture.  The  Chinese  candles  (see  Candlebeny  Myrtle)  are 
made  from  the  berries  of  a  tree,  and  they  universally  bum  this  wax,  which 
is  fragrant,  and  yields  a  bright  light. 

CANDLEMAS-DAY.  A  feast  instituted  by  the  early  Christians,  who  conse- 
crated on  this  day  all  the  tapers  and  candles  used  in  churches  during  the 
year.  It  is  kept  in  the  reformed  church  in  memory  of  the  purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who,  submitting  to  the  law  under  which  she  lived,  pre- 
sented the  infant  Jesus  in  the  Temple.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  light, 
this  festival  was  called  Candlemas,  as  well  as  the  Purification.  The  practice 
of  lighting  the  churches  was  discontinued  by  English  Protestants  by  an  order 
of  councir2  Edward  VI.  1548 ;  but  it  is  still  continued  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

CAKSJE,  Battle  op.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history,  and  most  fatal  to 
the  Romans.  Hannibal  commanded  on  one  side  50,000  Africans,  Gauls,  and 
Spaniards ;  and  Pautlis  iEmilius  and  Terentius  Varro,  88,000  Romans,  of 
whom  40^000  were  slain. — lAvy.  The  victor,  Hannibal,  sent  three  busheb 
of  rings,  taken  from  the  Roman  knights  on  the  field,  as  a  trophy  to  Carthage. 
Neither  party  perceived  an  awful  earthquake  which  occurred  during  the 
battle.  The  place  is  now  denominated  the  field  of  blood ;  fought  May  21, 
216  B.  c. — Bossuet. 

CANNIBALISM  has  prevailed  from  the  remotest  times.  The  Greeks  inform 
UB  that  it  was  a  primitive  and  universal  custom,  and  many  of  the  South 
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Araerican  tribes  ami  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  eat  hnman  flesh  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  propensity  for  it  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  savage 
nations.  St.  Jerome  says,  that  some  British  tribes  ate  human  flesh ;  and  the 
Scots  from  Galloway  killed  and  eat  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
The  Scythians  were  drinkers  of  human  blood.  Columbus  found  cannibals  in 
America.    See  Antkropophagi. 

CANNON.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  a.  d.  1338.  According 
to  some  of  our  historians  they  were  used  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  in  1346 ;  but 
this  Voltaire  disputes.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  English  at 
the  siege  of  Calais,  1347.  Cannon  were  first  used  in  the  English  service  by 
the  govenior  of  Calais,  6  Richard  II.  IZ^.—Rymer's  Fadera.  Louis  XIV., 
upon  setting  out  on  his  disastrous  campaign  against  the  Dutch,  inscribed 
upon  his  cannon,  "  The  last  argument  of  kings."    See  AHiiUry. 

CANNON,  Remarkablr.  The  largest  known  piece  of  ordnance  is  of  brass,  cast 
in  India  in  1685.  At  Ehrenbreitstein  castle,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in 
Germany,  opposite  Coblentz  on  the  Rhine,  is  a  prodigious  cannon  eighteen 
feet  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  in  the  bore,  and  three  feet 
four  inches  in  the  breech.  The  ball  made  for  it  weighs  ISOlbs.  and  its  charge 
of  powder  941b8.  The  inscription  on  it  shows  that  it  was  made  by  one  Simon, 
in  1529.  In  Dover  castle  is  a  brass  gun  called  queen  Elizabeth's  pocket- 
pistol,  which  was  presented  to  her  by  the  States  of  Holland ;  this  piece  is  24 
feet  long,  and  is  beautifully  ornamented,  having  on  it  the  arms  of  the  States, 
and  a  motto  in  Dutch,  importing  thus, 

"  Charge  me  well,  and  sponge  me  clean, 
ru  throw  a  ball  to  Calais  Green." 

Some  fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower.  A  leathern  cannon  was 
fired  three  times  in  the  King's  Park,  Edinburgh,  Oct.  23,  nSS.—PkiUips. 

CANON.  The  first  ecclesiastical  canon  was  promulgated,  a.  d.  380.— C/iAer. 
Canonical  hours  for  prayers  were  instituted  in  391.  The  dignity  of  canon 
existed  not  previously  to  the  rule  of  Charlemagne,  about  7&S.—Pasckier. 
Canon  law  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Gratian,  the  celebrated  canon 
law  author,  in  1151,  and  was  introduced  into  England,  19  Stephen,  1154. — 
St^we, 

CANONIZATION  of  pious  men  and  martyrs  as  saints,  was  instituted  in  the 
Romish  church  by  pope  Leo  III.  in  SOO.^TallerU's  Tables.  Saints  have  so 
accumulated,  every  day  in  the  calendar  is  now  a  saint's  day. — HcnauU. 

CANTERBURY.  The  Durovcrnum  of  the  Romans,  and  capital  of  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  who  reigned  a.  d.  560.  Its  early  cathedral  was  erected  during 
the  Heptarchy,  and  was  several  times  burnt,  and  rebuilt.  It  was  once  famous 
for  the  shrine  of  Becket  (see  Beckel)  and  within  it  are  interred  Henry  FV.  and 
Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
,  CANTERBURY,  Archbishoprtc  op.  This  see  was  settled  by  St.  Austin,  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  England  a.  d.  596,  and  converted  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent.  The  king,  animated  with  zeal  for  his  new  religion,  bestowed  great 
fiivors  upon  Austin,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  the  capital  of  Ethel bert's 
dominions.  The  church  was  made  a  cathedral,  and  consecrated  to  Christ, 
although  it  was  formerly  called  St.  Thomas,  from  Tliomas  Jl  Bcckct,  mur- 
dered at  its  altar,  December  1171.  The  archbishop  is  primate  and  metropo- 
litan of  all  England,  and  is  the  first  peer  in  the  realm,  having  precedency  of 
all  ofticers  of  state,  and  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  blood  royal.  Canterbury  had 
formerly  jurisdiction  over  Ireland,  and  the  archbishop  was  styled  a  patriarch. 
This  see  hath  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome,  18  saints  and  9  cardinals ;  and 
to  the  civil  state  of  England,  12  lord  chancellors  and  4  lord  treasurers.  St. 
Austin  was  the  first  bishop,  696     The  see  was  made  superior  to  York,  1073. 
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— See  York.  The  revenue  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  je2816.  l"!  5.  9<i.— 
JHeatson. 

CANTHARIDES.  A  venomous  kind  of  insects  which,  when  dried  and  pulver- 
ized, are  used  principally  to  raise  blisters.  They  were  first  introduced  into 
medical  practice  by  Aretojus,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  about  50  b.  c. — 
J^rclnd's  History  of  Physic, 

CANTON.  The  only  city  in  China  with  which  Europeans  have  been  allowed 
up  to  the  present  time  to  trade.  Merchants  Drst  arrived  here  for  this  pur- 
pose in  1517.  Nearly  every  nation  has  a  factory  at  Canton,  but  that  of  Eng- 
land surpasses  all  others  in  elegance  and  extent.  Various  particulars  relating 
to  this  city  will  be  found  under  the  article  China.  In  1822.  a  fire  destroyed 
15,000  houses  at  Canton ;  and  an  inundation  swept  away  10,000  houses  and 
more  than  1000  persons  in  October  1833. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  or  Indian  Rubber,  is  an  elastic  resinous  substance  that  exudes 
by  incision  from  two  plants  that  .grow  in  Cayenne,  Quito,  and  the  Brazils, 
called  Hcsvia  caoutchouc  and  Siphonia  elastica,  and  vulgarly  called  syringe 
trees.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  from  South  America,  about  1733. — 
See  Jiuiia  Rubber. 

CAP.  The  Romans  went  for  many  ages,  without  regular  covering  for  the  '>ead, 
and  hence  the  heads  of  all  the  ancient  statues  appear  bear.  But  a.  one 
period  the  cap  was  a  symbol  of  liberty,  and  when  the  Romans  gave  it  to  their 
slaves  it  entitled  them  to  freedom.  The  cap  was  sometimes  used  as  a  mark 
of  infamy,  and  in  Italy  the  Jews  were  distinguished  by  a  yellow  cap,  and  in 
France  those  who  had  been  bankrupts  were  for  ever  after  obliged  to  wear 
a  green  cap.  The  general  use  of  caps  and  hats  is  zcferred  to  the  year  1449 -, 
the  first  seen  in  these  parts  of  the  world  being  at  the  entry  of  Charles  VII. 
Into  Rouen,  from  which  time  they  took  the  place  of  chaperons  or  hoods.  A 
statute  was  passed  that  none  should  sell  any  hat  above  IQd.  (40  cts.)  nor  cap 
above  25.  U.  (66  cts.)  6  Henry  VII.  1489. 

CAPE  BRETON,  discovered  by  the  English  in  1584.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1632,  but  was  afterwards  restored ;  and  again  taken  in  1745 ;  and 
re-taken  in  1748.  It  was  finally  possessed  by  the  English,  when  the  garrison 
and  marines,  consisting  of  5600  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  eleven 
ships  of  the  French  navy  were  captured  or  destroyed,  1758.  Ceded  to  Eng 
land  at  the  peace  of  1763. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1610:  but  it  soon  fell  to 
the  Dutch.  It  was  demolished  by  admiral  Holmes,  in  1661.  All  the  British 
settlements,  factories,  and  shipping  along  the  coast  were  destroyed  by  the 
Dutch  admiral,  de  Ruyter,  in  1665.  This  Cape  was  confirmed  to  the  English 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  16^7. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE ;  the  geographical  and  commercial  centre  of  the  East 
Indies :  it  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1486,  and  was  originally 
called  the  "  Cajie  of  Tempests,"  and  was  also  named  the  "  Lion  of  the  Sea^' 
and  the  "Head  of  Africa."  The  name  was  changed  by  John  II.,  king  of 
Portugal,  who  augured  favorably  of  ftiture  discoveries  from  Diaz  having 
reached  the  extremity  of  Africa.  The  Cape  was  doubled,  and  the  paasage 
to  India  discovered  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  Nov.  20,  1497.  Planted  by  tho 
Dutch,  1651.  Taken  by  the  English,  under  admiral  Elphinstone  and  general 
Clarke,  Sept.  16,  1795,  and  restored  at  the  peace  in  1802 ;  again  tiiken  by 
sir  David  Baird  and  sir  Home  Popham,  Jan.  8,  1806 ;  and  finally  ceded  to 
Engkintl  in  1814.  Emigrants  began  to  arrive  here  fi*om  Britain  in  March, 
1820.  The  Caffrcs  have  made  several  irruptions  on  the  British  settlementi 
here ;  and  they  committed  dreadful  ravages  at  Graharastown,  in  Oct.  1884« 
Battle  between  the  English  and  the  Boors,  Aug.  26,  1848. 
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GAPE  DE  VERB  ISLANt)S.  These  islands  were  known  to  the  ancients  under 
tlie  name  of  Gorgades ;  but  were  not  visited  by  the  moderns  till  discovered 
by  Antonio  de  Noli,  a  Genoese  navigator  in  the  service  of  Portugal,  a.  d.  1446. 

CAPE  ST.  VINCENT,  Battles  of.  Admiral  Rooke,  with  twenty  ships  of  war, 
and  the  Turkey  fleet  under  his  convoy,  was  attacked  by  admiral  Tourville, 
with  a  force  vastly  superior  to  his  own,  ofl'  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  twelve 
English  and  Dutch  men-of-war,  and  eighty  merchantmen,  were  captured  or 
destroyed  by  the  French,  June  16,  1693.  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  one  of 
the  most  glorious  achievements  of  the  British  navy.  Sir  John  Jervis,  beinf^ 
in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  gave  battle  to  the 
Spanish  fleet  of  27  ships  of  the  line  oflT  this  Cape,  and  signally  defeated  the 
enemy,  nearly  double  in  strength,  taking  four  ships,  and  destroying  several 
others,  Feb.  14,  1797.  For  this  victory  Sir  John  was  raised  to  the  English 
peerage,  by  the  titles  of  baron  Jervis  and  earl  St.  Vincent,  with  a  pension  of 
8000^.  a  year. 

CAPET,  House  op,  the  third  race  of  the  kings  of  France.  Hugo  Capet,  count 
of  Paris  and  Orleans,  the  first  of  this  race  (which  was  called  from  him  Cape- 
vigians),  was  raised  to  the  throne  for  his  military  valor,  and  public  virtues, 
A.  D.  m.—HenauU. 

CAPITOL,  the  principal  fortress  of  ancient  Rome,  in  which  a  temule  w^as  built 
to  Jupiter,  thence  called  Jupiter  CapUoliniis.  The  foundation'laid  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  616  b.  c.  The  Roman  Consuls  made  large  donations  to 
this  temple,  and  the  emperor  Augustus  bestowed  2000  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  of  which  precious  metal  the  roof  was  composed,  whilst  its  thresholds 
were  of  brass,  and  its  interior  was  decorated  with  shields  of  solid  silver.  De- 
stroyed by  lightning,  188  b.  c.  ;  by  fire,  a.  n.  70.  The  Capitoline  games  in- 
stituted by  I>)mitian,  a.  d.  86. 

CAPPADOCIA.  This  kingdom  was  founded  by  Phamaces,  744  b.  c.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Phamaces  are  almost  wholly  unknown,  until  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  Eumenes,  by  defeating  Ariarathcs  H. 
became  king  of  Cappadocia. 


m^  the  throne^  poisona  five  of  her  own 
children,  the  sixth  and  only  remaining 
child  is  saved,  and  the  queen  put  to 

death 153 

This  young  prince  reigns  as  Ariarathes 

VII. 163 

Gonlius  assassinates  Ariarathes  VII.     .    97 
Ariaraihes  VIII.  assassinated  •      .    96 

Capf)adocia  declared  a  free  country  by 

the  senate  of  Rome  .  .96 

Thfl  people  electa  new  king  Ahobar- 

zanes  I.        •  .  .  •      •    9ft 

His  son,  Ariobarzanes  II.  reigns  •    66 

He  is  dethroned  by  Marc  Antony  -    38 

Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia, 

dies,  and  bequeathes  his  kingdom  to 

the  Roman  empire  a.  d.    17 

CAPRI.  The  CaprcoB  of  the  Romans,  and  memorable  as  the  residence  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  for  the  debaucheries  he  committed  in  this  once  delightful  retreat, 
during  the  seven  last  years  of  his  life :  it  was  embellished  by  him  with  a 
sumptuous  palace,  and  most  magnificent  works.  Capri  was  taken  by  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  April  22,  1806. 

CAPUCHIN  FRIARS.  A  sort  of  Franciscans  to  whom  this  name  was  given, 
from  their  wearing  a  great  Capuclion,  or  cowl,  which  is  an  odd  kind  of  cap,  or 
hood,  sewn  to  their  habit,  and  hanging  down  upon  their  backs.  The  Capu- 
chins were  founded  by  Matthew  Baschi,  about  a.  d.  1525.    Although  tho 


Phamaces  is  declared  king       •       b.  c.  744 
His  successors  are  unknown  for  nearly 

three  centuries. 

•         ♦  •         •  •  ♦ 

Rcisn  of  Ariarathes  I.      -  ■  -368 

Peraiccas  takes  Cappadocia,  and  Aria- 
rathes is  crucified  -  -  •  -  322 
Defeat  of  the  Parthians  -  •  -217 
Irruption  of  the  Trocmi  •  •  -  164 
Mithridates,  sumamed  Philopator,  as- 
cends the  throne  -  •  -162 
Orophernes  dethrones  Philopator  •  161 
Attains   85sists   Philopator,   and  Oro- 

phenies  dethroned  •  -  •      •  154 

Philopator  joins  the  Remans  against 

Aristonicus,  and  perishes  in  battle     •  153 
His  queen,  Laodice,  desirous  of  usurp- 
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rigors  of  this  order  have  abated,  still  the  brethren  are  remarkable  for  their 
extreme  poverty  and  privations. — Ashe. 

CAR.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Ericthonius  of  Athens,  about  1486  b.  c.  The 
covered  cars  {currus  arcuati)  were  in  use  among  the  Romans.  Triumphal 
cars  were  introduced  by  Romulus,  according  to  some ;  and  by  Tarquin  the 
Elder,  according  to  others. 

CARACCAS.  One  of  the  early  Spanish  discoveries,  a.  d.  1498.  The  province 
declared  its  independence  of  Spain,  May  9, 1810.  In  1812,  it  was  visited  by 
a  violent  convulsion  of  nature;  thousands  of  human  beings  were  lost-,  rocks 
and  mountains  split,  and  rolled  into  valleys ;  the  rivers  were  blackened  or 
their  courses  changed ;  and  many  towns  swallowed  up,  and  totally  destroyed. 

CARBONARI.  A  dangerous  and  powerful  society  in  Italy,  a  substitute  for 
freemasonry,  which  committed  the  most  dreadful  outrages,  and  spread  terror 
in  several  states ;  they  were  suppressed,  however,  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  Sept.  1820. 

CARDINALS.  They  are  properly  the  council  of  the  pope,  ai.d  constitute  the 
conclave  or  sacred  college.  At  first  they  were  only  the  principal  priests,  or 
incumbents  of  tlie  parishes  in  Rome.  On  this  footing  they  continued  till  the 
eleventh  century.  They  did  not  acquire  the  exclusive  power  of  electing  the 
popes  till  A.  D.  1160.  They  first  wore  the  red  hat  to  remind  them  that  they 
ought  to  shed  their  blood,  if  required,  for  religion,  and  were  declared  princes 
of  the  church,  by  Innocent  IV.,  1243.  Paul  11.  gave  the  scarlet  habit,  1464  ; 
and  Urban  VIII.  the  title  of  Eminence  in  1680;  .some  say  in  1623.— •/>!*  Cange. 

CARDS.  Their  invention  is  referred  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  were  invented  in  France  about  the  year  1390,  to  amuse  Charles  VI. 
during  the  intervals  of  a  melancholy  disorder,  which  in  the  end  broueht 
him  to  his  grave. — Mezerai,  Hist,  de  France.  The  univei-sal  adoption  of  an 
amusement  which  was  invented  for  a  fool,  is  no  very  favorable  specimen  of 
wisdom. — MaLkin.  Cards  are  of  Spanish,  not  of  French  origin. — Daines 
Barringtan.  Picquetand  all  the  early  games  are  French.  Car^s  first  taxed 
in  England,  1756.  428  000  packs  were  stamped  in  1775,  and  986,000  in  1800. 
In  1825.  the  duty  being  then  2s.  6</.  per  pack,  less  than  150,000  packs  were 
stamped ;  but  in  1827,  the  stamp  duty  was  reduced  to  l5.,  and  310.854  packs 
paid  duty  in  1830.  Duty  was  paid  on  239,200  packs,  in  the  year  ending  6th 
Jan.  1840.— Pari.  Reports. 

f'ARICATURES  originated,  it  is  said,  with  Bufalmaco,  an  Italian  painter:  he 
first  put  labels  to  the  mouths  of  his  figures  with  sentences,  since  followed  by 
bad  masters,  but  more  particularly  in  caricature  engravings,  about  1330. — 
De  Pilc^.  A  new  and  much  improved  stylo  of  caricatures  has  latterly  set  in ; 
and  the  productions  in  this  way  of  a  clever  but  concealed  artist,  using  the 
initials  H.  B.,  ar<'  political  satires  of  considerable  humor  and  merit. — Haydn. 

CARLISLE.  The  frontier  town  and  key  of  England,  wherein  for  many  ages  a 
strong  garrison  was  kept.  The  castle,  founded  in  1092,  by  William  II..  was 
made  the  prison  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  1568.  Taken 
by  the  parliament  forces  in  1645.  and  by  the  pretender  in  1745. 

CARLSBAD,  Congress  op,  on  the  affairs  of  Europe :  The  popular  spirit  of 
emancipation  that  prevailed  in  many  of  the  states  of  Europe  against  despotic 
government,  led  to  this  congress,  in  which  various  resolutions  were  come 
to,  denouncing  the  press,  and  liberal  opinions,  and  in  which  the  great  conti- 
nental powers  decreed  measures  to  repress  the  i-age  for  limited  monarchies 
and  free  institutions,  August  1,  1819. 

CARMELITES,  or  White  Friars,  named  from  Mount  Carmel,  and  one  of  thu 
four  orders  of  mendicants,  distinguished  by  austere  rules,  appeared  in  1141. 
Their  rigor  was  moderated  about  1540.    They  claim  their  descent  in  an  un< 
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interrupted  sacoession  fVom  Elvjah,  Elisba,  &c.  Mount  Carmel  has  a  moDa»- 
tery,  and  the  valley  of  Sharon  lies  to  the  south  of  the  mount,  which  is  2000 
feet  high,  shaped  like  a  flatted  cone,  with  steep  and  barren  sides :  it  is  oftea 
referred  to  iu  Jewish  histories. 

"  See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies." — fV^JS. 

CAROLINA,  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1550.  A  body  of  English, 
amounting  to  about  850  persons,  hinded  and  settled  here  in  1667 ;  and  Caro- 
lina was  granted  to  lord  Berkeley  and  others  a  few  years  afterwards.  Se« 
N.  4"  S.  CaroliiUL. 

C  ARPEl^S  They  were  in  use,  at  least  in  some  kind,  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Amos,  about  800  b.  c. — Amos  ii  8.  Carpets  were  spread  on  the  ^und,  oq 
which  persons  sat  who  dwelt  ip  tents;  but  when  first  used  m  houses, 
even  in  the  East,  we  have  no  record.  In  the  12th  century  carpets  were  arti- 
cles of  luxury;  and  in  England,  it  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  Becket's 
splendid  style  of  living,  that  his  sumptuous  apartments  were  every  day  in 
winter  strewn  with  clean  straw  or  hay;  about  a.  d.  1160.  The  manufacture 
of  woollen  carpets  was  introduced  into  France  from  Persia,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  between  1589  and  1610.  Some  artisans  who  had  quitted  France 
in  disgust  went  to  England,  and  established  the  carpet  manufacture,  about 
1750.  There,  as  with  most  nations,  Persian  and  Turkey  carpets,  especially 
the  former,  are  most  prized.  The  famous  A.xminster,  Wilton,  and  Kidder- 
minster manufacture  is  the  growth  of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  manu- 
facture of  Kidderminster  and  Brussels  carpets  has  much  advanced  within 
fifteen  years,  at  Lowell.  Ma.(».  and  Thomsonville  Conn. 

CARRIAGES.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  toEricthonius  of  Athens,  who 
J  roduced  the  first  chariot  about  1486  b.  c.  Carriag(fs  were  known  in  France 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  a.  d.  1547 ;  but  they  were  of  very  rude  construction, 
and  rare.  They  seem  to  have  been  known  in  England  in  1555;  but  not  the 
art  of  making  them.  Close  carriages  of  good  workmaa<hip  began  to  be  uscnI 
by  j>ersons  of  the  highest  quality  at  the  close  of  the  six t*:enth  century.  Hen- 
ry IV.  had  one,  but  without  straps  or  springs.  Their  construction  was  va- 
rious: they  were  first  made  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  were 
then  called  whirlicotes.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1619,  drove  six  horses ; 
and  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  rivalry,  drove  eight.  They  were  first 
let  for  hire  in  Paris,  in  1650,  at  the  Hotel  Fiacre ;  and  hence  their  name. 
See  Coaches. 

CARTESIAN  DOCTRINES.  Tlieir  author  was  Rend  des  Cartes,  the  French 
philosopher,  who  promulgated  them  in  1647.  He  was  an  original  thinker  : 
his  metaphysical  principle  *'  I  think,  therefore  lam,"  is  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke; 
and  his  physical  principle,  that  '*  nothing  exists  but  substance,"  is  disprov- 
ed by  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  His  celebrated  system  abounds  in  great 
singularities  and  originalities;  but  a  spirit  of  inde}>endent  thought  prevails 
throughout  it.  and  has  contributed  to  excite  the  same  spirit  in  others.  Des 
Cartes  was  the  most  distinguished  philosopher  of  his  time  and  country. — 
Dvfrfstunj. 

CARTHAGE  founded  by  Dido,  or  Elissa,  sister  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre, 
869  B.  c.  She  fled  fVom  that  tyrant,  who  had  killed  her  husband,  and  took 
ref\ige  in  Africa.  Carthage  became  so  powerful  as  to  dispute  the  empire  of 
the  world  with  Rome,  which  occasioned  the  Punic  wars,  and  the  total  dew.^ 
lition  of  that  city.  Taken  by  Seipio,  and  burned  to  the  ground  146  b.  c. 
when  the  flames  raged  during  seventeen  days,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
perished  in  them,  rather  than  survive  the  subjection  of  their  country.  The 
Roman  senate  ordered  the  walls  to  be  razed,  that  no  trace  might  remain  of 
this  once  powerful  republic — Eusebins. 
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CARTHAGE,  amtinued. 

Dido  arriTes  in  Africa,  and  builds  Byna. 

—Blair  -  •       b.  c.  869 

First  alliance  of  the  Carthaginians  with 

the  Romans  •  •      •  609 

The  Carthaginians  in  Sicilj  are  defeated 
by  Gelo ;  the  elder  Hainilcar  perishes. 
Herodotus,  I.  vii.  •  ■  480 

They  send  a)D,000  meti  into  Sicily        •  407 
The  siege  of  Syracuse  •  •     •  396 

The  Carthaginians  land  in  Italy  -  379 

Their  defeat  by  Timoleon  -  -  340 

j  They  are  defeated  by  Agathocles,  and 

<  immolate  their  children  on  the  ahar  of 

Saturn,  thereby  to  propitiate  the  gods  •  310 
Hie  first  Punic  war  ueirins  •         •  264 

The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  a  naval  engagement  •  -  260 


Hannibal,  at  the  a^e  of  nine  yean, 
having  first  made  him  swear  an  eter- 
nal enmity  to  the  Romans       •    b.  o.  237 
Hamilcar  is  killed  in  battle  by  the  Vet- 
tones      -  -  -  227 
Asdrubal  is  assassinated  -          -  -  220 
Hannibal  subjects  all  Spain,  as  far  as 

the  Iberus  •  -  -  -219 

The  second  Funic  war  begins  •     -  2IS 

First  great  victory  of  Hannibal  •  •  917 

Hannibal  crosses  the  Alps,  and  dnters 

Italy  with  100,000  men      -  •      •  217 

Great  battle  of  Canns  (tohich  see)        •  216 
New  Carthage  taken  by  Pub.  Scipio    -  210 
Asdrubal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  defeated 
and  slam  in  Italy  -  -  -  207 


The  Carthaginians  expelled  Spain  • 

XantippuB  defeats  Rcgulus          •        -  255 1  Scipio  arrives  In  Africa,  and  lays  siege 

Reeulus  is  crucified    •           •           •    -  256 1  to  Utica       •           •           •           •      •  204 

Asorubal  defeated  by  Metellus       -       -251,  Hannibal  recalled  from  ilaly      •           •  203 

Romans  defeated  before  Lilyboeum       -250]  Great  battle  of  Zama(i^AtcA  s«e)          -202 

End  of  the  first  Funic  war          -          •  211 1  An  ignominious  peace  ends  the  second 

War   between  the  Carthaginians  and  Punic  war         -                     -          -201 

African  mercenaries     •           -           -  241 1  The  third  Punic  war  begins            -      •  149 

Hamilcar  Barcas  is  sent  into  Spain ;  he  Destruction  of  Carthage,  which  is  burned 

takes  with  him  his  son,  the  famous        I  to  the  ground     -           •           -           -146 

CARTHAGENA,  or  New  Carthage,  in  Spain;  built  by  Asdnibal,  the  Ca.  tba- 
ginian  general,  227  b.  c.  From  here  Hannibal  set  out  in  his  memorable 
march  to  invade  Italy,  crossing  the  Alps,  217  b.  c.  Carthagena,  in  Colombia, 
was  taken  by  sir  Francis  Drake  in  1684.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  French  of 
jBl  200,000  in  1697;  and  was  bombarded  by  admiral  Venion  in  1740-1,  but 
he  was  obliged,  though  he  took  the  forts,  to  raise  the  siege. 

CARTHUSIANS.  A  religious  order  founded  by  Bruno  of  Cologne,  who  retired 
from  the  converse  of  the  world,  in  1084,  to  Chartreuse,  in  the  mountains  of 
I>auphin^.  Tlieir  rules  were  formed  by  Basil  VII.,  general  of  the  order,  and 
were  peculiarly  distinguished  for  their  austerity.  The  monks  could  not 
leave  their  cells,  nor  speak,  without  express  leave ;  and  their  clothing  was 
cwo  hair  cloths,  two  cowls,  two  pair  of  hose,  and  a  cloak,  all  coarse.  The 
seneral  takes  the  title  of  prior  of  the  Chartreuse,  the  principal  monastery, 
from  which  the  order  is  named. — Auberti;  Mirai  Origines  Carthns. 

CARTOONS  OP  RAPHAEL.  They  were  designed  in  the  chambers  of  the  Va- 
tican, under  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  about  1510  to  1616.  The  seven  of  them 
that  are  preserved  were  purchased  in  Flanders  by  Rubens  for  Charles  I.  of 
England,  for  Hampton-court  palace,  in  1629.  These  matchless  works  repre- 
sent—1,  The  miraculous  draught  of  Fishes;  2,  the  Charge  to  Peter;  8,  Peter 
and  John  healing  the  Lame  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple ;  4,  the  Death  of  Ana- 
nias; 6,  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  with  Blindness;  6,  the  Sacrifice  to 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  by  the  people  of  Lystra ;  7,  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 

CARVING.  We  have  scriptural  authority  for  its  early  introduction.  See  E9- 
odus  xxxi.  The  art  of  carving  is  first  mentioned  in  profane  history  772  b.  c. 
and  is  referred  to  the  Eg}i)tians.  It  was  first  in  wood, -next  in  stone,  and 
Afterwards  in  marble  and  brass.  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  eminent  carvers 
and  sculptors,  and  opened  a  school  of  statuary,  668  b.  c. — Pliny.  See  arti- 
cle Sculptures,  Carvers  of  meat,  called  by  the  Greeks  deribUares,  are  mention- 
ed by  Homer. 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS.  The  district  from  whence  come  these  costly  shawls 
is  described  as  being  "the  happy  valley,  and  a  paradise  in  perpetual  spring." 
Tlie  true  Cashmerp  shawls  can  be  manufactured  of  no  other  wool  than  that 
Thibet.  They  were  first  brought  to  England  in  1666 ;  but  they  were  well 
imitated  by  the  spinning  at  Bradford,  and  the  looms  of  Huddersfield. 
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Shawls  for  the  omrahs,  of  the  Thibetian  wool,  cost  150  rupees  each,  about 
the  year  l(y^O.—Bernier. 
CASTEL  NUOVO,  Battle  op.  The  Russians  defeated  by  the  French  army. 
Sept.  29,  1806.  Castel  Nuovo  has  several  times  suSei^d  under  the  dreadful 
visitation  of  earthquakes :  in  the  ^reat  earthquake  which  convulsed  all  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  in  1783,  this  town  was  almost  obliterated.  It  is  recorded 
that  an  inhabitant  of  Castel  Nuovo,  being  on  a  hill  at  no  great  distance, 
looking  back,  saw  no  remains  of  the  town,  but  only  a  black  smoke ;  4000 
persons  perished ;  and  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  more  than  40,000. 

CASl'IGLIONE,  Battle  op.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  French 
anns,  under  general  Bonaparte,  against  the  main  army  of  tlie  Austrians, 
commanded  by  general  Wurmser:  the  battle  lasted  five  days  successively, 
from  the  2d  to  the  6th  July,  1796.  Bonaparte  stated  the  enemy's  loss  in 
this  obstinate  conflict  at  70  field-pieces,  all  his  caissons,  between  12  and  15,- 
000  prisoners,  and  6000  killed  and  wounded. 

CASTILE.  The  most  powerful  government  of  the  Goths  was  established  here 
about  A.  D.  800.  Ferdinand,  count  of  Castile,  assumed  the  title  of  king  in 
1020.  Ferdinand  of  Arra^on  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  dommions  in  Spain  were  united  in  one  monarchy,  1474. 
See  Arragon  and  Spain. 

CASTLES.  Anciently  British  castles  were  tall  houses,  strongly  .fortified,  and 
built  on  the  tops  of  hills,  with  gates  and  walls.  The  castle  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  was  a  tower-keep,  either  round  or  square,  and  ascended  by  a  flight  oi 
steps  in  front.  There  were  eleven  hundred  castles  built  in  England  by  the 
nobles,  by  permission  of  king  Stephen,  a.  d.  1135,  and  1154:  most  of  these 
were  demolished  by  Henry  IL,  who  deprived  the  barons  of  such  possessions, 
on  his  accession,  in  1154. 

CATACOMBS;  the  early  depositories  of  the  dead.  The  name  first  denoted 
the  tombs  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome,  and  aflerwards  the  burial-places 
of  all  martyrs.  They  were  numerous  in  Egypt ;  and  Belzoni,  in  1815  and  1818, 
explored  many  catacombs  both  in  that  country  and  Thebes,  built  3000  years 
ago:  among  others,  a  chef-d'asuvre  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  temple  of  Psam- 
maticus  the  Powerful,  whose  sarcophagus,  formed  of  the  finest  oriental 
alabaster,  ext^uisitely  sculptured,  he  brought  to  England.  Many  other  na- 
tions had  their  catacombs ;  there  were  some  of  great  extent  at  Rome.  The 
Parisian  catacombs  were  projected  a.  d.  1777.  The  bodies  found  in  cata- 
combs, especially  those  of  Egypt,  are  called  mummies.    See  Embalming. 

CATANIA,  OR  C  ATANEA .  At  the  foot  of  mount  Etna.  Founded  by  a  colony 
from  Chalcis,  753  b.  c.  Ceres  had  a  temple  here,  in  which  none  but  women 
were  ()ermitted  to  appear.  This  ancient  city  is  remarkable  for  the  dreadfhl 
orerthrows  to  w^hich  it  has  been  subjected  at  various  times  from  its  vicinity 
to  Etna,  which  has  discharged,  in  some  of  its  eruptions,  a  stream  of  lava 
four  miles  broad  and  fifty  feet  deep,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  in 
a  day.  Catania  was  almost  totally  overthrown  by  an  eruption  of  Etna,  In 
1660.  By  an  earthquake  which  happened  in  1693,  Catania  was  nearly  swal- 
lowed up,  and  in  a  moment  more  than  18,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  the  city.  An  earthquake  did  great  damage,  and  a  number 
of  persons  perished  here,  Feb.  22,  1817. 

CATAPHRYGIANS.  A  sect  of  heretics,  so  called  because  they  were  Phry- 
gians, who  followed  the  errors  of  Montanus.  They  made  up  the  bread  of 
the  eucharist  with  the  blood  of  infants,  whom  they  pricked  to  death  with 
needles  and  then  looked  upon  them  as  martyrs. — Pardon. 

CATAPULTiE.  Ancient  military  engines  for  throwing  stones  of  immense 
weight,  darts,  and  arrows ;  invented  by  Dionysius,  399  b.  c. — Josepkus.  They 
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were  capable  of  throwing  darts  and  jarelins  of  four  and  fire  yardi  kngth.-^ 
Pardon. 

CATHOLIC  MAJESTY.  The  title  of  Catholic  was  first  given  by  pope  6to- 
gory  III.  to  Alphonsus  I.  of  Spain,  who  was  thereupon  surnamed  Uu  Catho' 
Uc;  A.  o.  789.  The  title  of  Catholic  was  also  given  to  Ferdinand  Y.,  1474. 
See  Spain. 

CATILINE'S  CONSPIRACY.  Sergius  L.  Catiline,  a  Roman  of  noble  family, 
having  squandered  away  his  fortune  by  his  debaucheries  and  extravagance, 
and  having  been  refused  the  consulship,  he  secretlv  meditated  the  ruin  of 
his  country,  and  conspired  with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans, 
as  dissolute  as  himself,  to  extirpate  the  senate,  plunder  the  treasury,  and  set 
Rome  on  fire.  This  conspiracy  was  timely  discovered  by  the  consul  Cicero, 
whom  he  had  resolved  to  murder ;  and  on  seeing  five  of  his  accomplices 
arrested,  he  retired  to  Gaul,  where  his  partisans  were  assembling  an  army. 
Cicero  punished  the  condemned  conspirators  at  home,  while  Petreius 
attacked  Catiline's  ill-disciplined  forces,  and  routed  them,  and  the  conspir- 
ator was  killed  in  the  engagement,  about  the  middle  of  December,  63  b.  c. 
His  character  has  been  branded  with  the  foulest  infamy,  and  to  the  violence 
he  offered  to  a  vestal,  he  added  the  murder  of  his  own  brother ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  and  his  associates  drank  human  blood  to  render  their  oaths 
more  firm  and  inviolable. — SaUusl. 

CATO,  SUICIDE  OP.  Termed  as  the  "  era  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  Rome." 
Cato,  the  Roman  patriot  and  philosopher,  considered  freedom  as  that  which 
alone  "  sustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  man :"  unable  to  survive  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  he  stabbed  himself  at  Utica.  By  this  rash  act  of 
suicide,  independently  of  all  moral  considerations,  Cato  carried  his  patriot- 
ism to  the  highest  degree  of  political  fVensy ;  for  Cato,  dead,  could  be  of 
no  use  to  his  country ;  but  had  he  preserved  his  life,  his  counsels  might 
have  moderated  Caesar's  ambition,  and  have  given  a  different  turn  to  public 
affairs.     Feb.  6,  46  b.  c.  — Ma?iUsquieu. 

CATO-STREET  CONSPIRACY.  The  mysterious  plot  <^  a  gang  of  low  and 
desperate  politicians,  whose  object  was  the  assassination  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  with  a  view  to  other  sanguinary  and  indiscriminate  entries, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  ffovemment :  the  conspirators  were  arrested  Feb. 
23,  1820 ;  and  Thistlewood  and  his  four  principal  associates,  Brunt,  Davison, 
logs,  and  Tidd,  after  a  trial  commenced  on  April  17th,  which  ended  in  their 
CO  iviction,  were  executed  according  to  the  then  homd  manner  of  traitors, 
on  May  1,  following. — Haydn. 

CAUCASUS.  A  mountain  of  immense  height,  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Taurus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  inhabited  anciently 
by  various  savage  nations  who  lived  upon  the  wild  fruits  of  the  earth.  It 
was  covered  with  snow  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  was  variegated  with 
fruitful  orchards  and  plantations :  its  people  were  at  one  time  supposed  to 
gather  gold  on  the  shores  of  their  rivulets,  but  they  afterwards  lived  with- 
out making  use  of  money.  Prometheus  was  tied  on  the  top  of  Caucasus  by 
Jupiter,  and  continually  devoured  by  vultures,  according  to  ancient  authors, 
1548  B.  c.  The  passes  near  the  mountain  were  called  CaucasitB  Porta,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  through  them  the  Sarmatians,  called  Huns,  made  their 
way,  when  they  invaded  the  provinces  of  Rome,  a.  d.  ^l.-Slrabo.  Hero- 
dot^is. 

CAUSTIC  IN  PAINTING.  The  branch  of  the  art  so  called  is  a  method  of 
burning  the  colors  into  wood  or  ivory.  Gausias,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  was 
the  inventor  of  this  process.  He  made  a  beautiful  painting  of  his  mistress 
Glycere,  whom  he  represented  as  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  making  gar* 
lands  of  flowers;  and   from  this  circumstance   the  picture,  whiob  vaa 
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bought  afterwards  by  Lucnllus  for  two  talents,  received  the  name  of  Stepha- 
iwjdocon^  335  b.  c. — Plinii  Hist.  Nat. 

CAVALIERS.  This  appellation  was  given  as  a  party  name  in  England  to  those 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king  during  the  unhappy  war  which  brought 
Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold.  They  were  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Round- 
heads, or  friends  of  the  parliament,  between  1642  and  1649. — Hume. 

CAVALRY.  Of  the  ancient  nations  the  Romans  were  the  most  celebrated  for 
their  cavalry,  and  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency.  Attached  to  each  of  the 
Roman  legions  was  a  body  of  horse  800  strong,  in  ten  turmae ;  the  com- 
mander was  always  a  veteran,  an(}  chosen  for  his  experience  and  valor.  In  the 
early  ages,  the  Persians  brought  the  greatest  force  of  uivalry  into  the  field: 
they  had  10,000  horse  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  490  b.  c.  :  and  10,000 
Persian  horse  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  333  b.  c.—PluUirch. 

CAYENNE.  First  settled  by  the  French  in  1625,  but  they  left  it  in  1664.  II 
was  afterwards  successively  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  French,  and  Dutch. 
These  last  were  expelled  by  the  French  in  1677.  Cayenne  was  taken  by 
the  British,  Jan.  12, 1809,  but  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  in 
1814.  In  this  settlement  is  produced  the  capsicum  baccalum^  or  cayenne 
pepper,  so  esteemed  in  Europe. 

CELESTIAL  GLOBE.  A  celestial  sphere  was  brought  to  Greece  from  Egypt, 
368  B.  c.  A  planetarium  was  constructed  by  Archimedes  before  212  a.  c. 
The  celestial  globe  was  divided  into  constellations  after  the  age  of  Perseus. 
The  great  celestial  globe  of  Gottorp,  planned  after  a  design  of  Tycho  Brache, 
and  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Ilolsteiu,  was  eleven  feet  in 
diameter :  and  that  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  erected  by  Dr.  Long,  is 
eighteen  feet.    See  Globes. 

CELESTINS.  A  religious  order  of  monks,  reformed  from  the  Bernardins  by 
pope  Celestine  V.  in  1294.  The  order  of  nuns  was  instituted  about  the 
same  period. 

CELIBACY,  and  th^ monastic  life,  pre&ched  by  St.  Anthony  in  Egypt,  about 
A.  D.  305.  The  early  converts  to  this  doctrine  lived  in  caves  and  desolate 
places  till  regular  monasteries  were  founded.  The  doctrine  was  rejected  at 
the  council  of  Nice,  a.  d.  325.  Celibacy  was  enjoined  on  bishops  only  in 
692.  The  Romish  clergy  generally  were  compelled  to  a  vow  of  celibacy  in 
1073.  Its  observance  was  finally  established  by  the  council  of  Placentia, 
held  in  1095.  Among  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  antiquity,  the  follow- 
ing were  unfriendly  to  matrimony: — Plato,  Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  Bion, 
Anaxagoras,  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  and  Diogenes;  and  the  following 
among  the  moderns : — Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  Gibbon.  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Harvey.  Leibnitz,  Bayle,  Hobbes,  Hampden,  sir  F.  Drake,  earl  of  Essex, 
Pitt,  Michael  Angelo,  the  three  Caraccis,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Haydn, 
Handel,  Wolsey,  Pascal,  Fenelon,  Pope,  Akcnside,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Collins, 
Thompson,  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 

CEMETERIES.  The  ancients  had  not  the  unwise  custom  of  crowding  all 
their  dead  in  the  midst  of  their  towns  and  cities,  within  the  narrow  pre 
cincts  of  a  place  reputed  sacred,  much  less  of  amassing  them  in  the  bosom 
of  their  fanes  and  temples.  The  buryin?  places  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  at  a  distance  fVom  their  towns ;  ana  the  Jews  had  their  sepulchres  in 
gardens — John  xix.  41 ;  and  in  fields,  and  among  rocks  and  mountains — 
Matiheic  xxvii,  60.  The  present  practice  was  introduced  by  the  Romish 
clergy,  who  pretended  that  the  dead  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  by  being 
interred  in  consecrated  ground.  The  burying-places  of  the  Turks  are  hand- 
some and  agreeable,  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  many  fine  plants  that 
grow  in  them,  and  which  they  carenilly  place  over  their  dead.    It  is  only 
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within  a  very  few  years  that  public  cemeteries  have  been  formed  in  these 
countries,  although  the  crowded  state  of  our  many  churcliyards,  and  the 
danger  to  health  of  burial-places  in  the  midst  of  dense  populations,  called 
for  some  similar  institutions  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Pire  la  Chaise  at 
Paris.  Six  public  cemeteries  have  been  recently  opened  in  London 
suburbs.  The  inclosed  area  of  each  of  these  cemet^^ries  is  planted  and  laid 
out  in  walks  after  the  manner  of  Pfere  la  Chaise.*  There  are  similar  ceme- 
teries in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns ;  and  in  Ireland,  at  Cork, 
Dublin,  &c.  Some  of  the  rural  cemeteries  of  the  United  States,  especially 
that  at  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston  (opened  1831),  Laurel  Hill,  Philadelphia 
(183-),  and  Greenwood,  near  New-York  (1839),  are  far  more  beautiful  in 
their  natural  features  than  any  of  those  near  London  or  Paris. 

CENSORS.  Roman  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  survey  and  rate,  and 
correct  the  manners  of  the  people ;  their  power  was  also  extended  over 
private  families,  and  they  restrained  extravagance.  The  two  first  censors 
were  appointed  443  b.  c.    The  office  was  abolished  by  the  emperors. 

CENSUS.  In  the  Roman  polity,  a  general  estimate  of  every  man's  estate'and 
personal  effects,  delivered  to  the  government  upon  oath  every  five  years : 
established  by  Servius  TuUius,  666  b.  c. — Legal  Polity  of  the  Roman  State, 
In  England  the  census,  formerly  not  periodical,  is  now  taken  at  decennial 
periods,  of  which  the  last  were  the  years  1811, 1821,  and  1831 ;  and  the  new 
census,  1841. 

CENSUS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  has  been  taken  at  six  different  periods, 
viz.  1790,  1800,  1810, 1820,  1030,  and  1840.  The  seventh  census  is  taken 
this  year,  1850. — See  Population, 

CENTURION.  The  captain,  head,  or  commander  of  a  subdivision  of  a  Ro- 
man legion,  which  consisted  of  100  men,  and  was  called  a  centuria.  He  was 
distinguished  by  a  branch  of  vine  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  By  the 
Roman  census,  each  hundred  of  the  people  w^as  called  a  centuria,  566  b.  c. 

CENTURY.  The  method  of  computing  by  centuries  was  first  generally 
observed  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  commenced  fVom  the  time  of  our 
Redeemer's  incarnation,  a.  d.  1.  It  is  a  period  that  is  particularly  regarded 
by  church  historians. — Pardon. 

CERES.  This  planet,  which  is  only  160  miles  in  diameter,  was  discovered  by 
M.  Piazzi,  astronomer  royal  at  Palermo,  on  the  1st.  of  Jan.  1801.  To  the 
naked  eye  it  is  not  visible,  nor  will  glasses  of  a  very  high  magnifying 
power  show  it  with  a  distinctly  defined  diameter.  PaUas,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Olbers,  is  still  smaller. 

CEYLON.  The  natives  claim  for  this  island  the  seat  of  paradise ;  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  a.  d.  1505 ;  but  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  41.  The  capital.  Colombo,  was  taken  by  the 
Hollanders  in  1603;  and  was  recovered  by  the, Portuguese  in  1621.  The 
Dutch  again  took  it  in  1656.  A  lar^e  portion  of  the  country  was  taken  by 
the  British  in  1782,  but  was  restored  the  next  year.    The  Dutch  settlements 

*  Pert  la  Chaise  takes  its  name  from  a  French  Jesuit,  who  was  a  favorite  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
en  confe<»or.  He  died  in  1709 ;  and  the  site  of  his  house  and  grounds  at  Paris  is  now  occupied  by 
una  beautiful  cemetery.  It  was  a  practice  of  high  antiquity  to  plant  herbs  and  Howers  about  the 
francs  of  the  dead.  The  women  in  Egypt  go  weekly  to  pray  and  weep  at  the  sepulchres,  and  it  is 
then  usual  to  throw  a  son  of  herb  (our  sweet-basil)  upon  the  tombs;  which  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
Turkey  in  Europe,  are  also  adorned  either  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  boughs  of  myrtle,  or 
cypresies  planted  at  the  head  and  feet.  Between  some  of  the  tombs  is  placed  a  cheii  of  ornamenied 
■tone,  filled  with  earth,  in  which  are  planted  herbs  and  aromatic  flowers.  These  arc  regularly  cul- 
Umed  by  females,  who  assemble  in  groups  for  that  duty.  At  Aleppo,  there  grow  many  myrtleSf 
which  they  dilieently  propagate,  because  they  are  beauuful,  and  remain  long  green,  to  put  about 
MeirgraYes.->ilfaife/;  ChmuUer;  Butler. 
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were  sciased  by  the  British ;  Trincomalee  Aug.  26, 1796,  and  Jaffhapatam,  In 
Sept.  same  year.  CeyloD  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  {leace  of  Amiena 
in  1802.  The  British  troops  were  treacherously  massacred,  or  imprisoned 
by  the  Adigar  of  Candy,  at  Colombo,  June  26,  1803.  The  complete  aov©- 
reignty  of  the  island  was  assumed  by  England  in  1815. 

CIL£RONKA,  Battlrs  of.  The  Athenians  are  defeated  by  the  Boeotians, 
and  Toimidas,  their  general,  is  slain,  447  b.  c.  Battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  which 
Greece  lost  it»  liberty  to  Philip,  32,000  Macedonians  defeating  the  confed- 
erate army  of  Thebaus  and  Athenians  of  30,000,  Aug.  2,  838  b.  c.  Battle 
of  Chaironea  in  which  Archelaus,  lieutenant  of  Mithridates,  is  defeated  by 
Sylla,  and  110.000  Cappadocians  are  slain,  86  b.  c. 

CHAIN-BRIDGES.  The  largest  and  oldest  chain-bridge  in  the  world  is  said  to 
be  that  at  Kingtung,  in  China,  where  it  forms  a  perfect  road  from  the  top  of 
one  mountain  to  the  top  of  another.  The  honor  of  constructing  the  tirst 
chain-bridge  on  a  grand  scale  belongs  to  Mr.  Telford,  wlio  commenced  the 
chain-Bu.spension  bridge  over  the  strait  between  Anglesey  and  the  coast  ot 
Wales,  July  I818.--See  Mefiai  Bridge, 

CHAIN-CABLES.  PUMPS,  and  SHOT.  Iron  chain-cables  were  in  use  by  the 
Yeneti,  a  people  intimately  connected  w^ith  the  Belgae  of  Britain  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  55  b.  c.  These  cables  came  into  modern  use,  and  generally  in  the 
royal  navy  of  England,  in  1812.  Chain-shot,  to  destroy  the  rigging  of  an 
enemy's  ships,  was  invented  by  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Witt,  in  1666.  Chain- 
pumps  were  first  used  on  board  the  Flora^  British  frigate,  in  1787. 

CHAISE  OR  CALASH.  The  invention  of  the  chaise,  which  is  described  as  a 
light  and  open  vehicle,  is  ascribed  to  Augustus  Cesar,  about  a.  d.  7.  Aure- 
lius  Victor  mentions  that  the  use  of  post-chaises  was  introduced  by  Trajan, 
about  A.  D.  100.    The  chariot  was  in  use  fifteen  centuries  before.    See  CkarioL 

CHALDEAN  REGISTERS.  Registers  of  celestial  observations  were  commenced 
2234  b.  c,  and  were  brought  down  to  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander, 
381  b.  c,  being  a  period  of  1903  years.  These  registers  were  sent  by  Callis- 
thenes  to  Aristotle.  Chaldean  Characters:  the  Bible  was  transcribed 
from  the  original  Hebrew  into  these  characters,  now  called  Hebrew,  by  Ezra. 

CHAMP  DE  MARS .  an  open  square  space  in  front  of  the  Military  School  at 
Paris,  with  artificial  embankments  raised  on  each  side,  extending  nearly  to 
the  r-ver  Seine,  with  an  area  sufficient  to  contain  a  million  of  people.  Here 
was  held,  on  the  14th  July,  1790,  the  famous  "  fdddration."  or  solemnity  of 
swearing  fidelity  to  the  "  patriot  king"  and  new  constitution.  In  the  even- 
ing great  rejoicings  followed  the  proceedings;  public  balls  were  given  by 
the  municipality  in  the  Champa  Elysees  and  elsewhere,  and  Paris  was  illumi- 
nated throughout.  1791 ,  July  1 7,  a  great  meeting  of  citizens  and  others  held 
here,  directed  by  the  Jacobin  clubs,  to  sign  petitions  on  the  "  altar  of  the 
country" — left  standing  for  some  time  aftenvards — praying  for  the  enforced 
abdication  of  Louis  XVI.  Another  new  constitution  sworn  to  here,  under 
the  eye  of  Bonaparte,  May  1,  1816,  a  ceremony  called  the  Champ  de  MaL 

CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND.  The  championship  was  instituted  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Richard  II.  1377.  At  the  coronations  of  English  kings  the  champion 
still  rides  completely  armed  into  Westminster-hall,  and  challenges  any  one 
that  would  deny  their  title  to  the  crown.  The  championship  is  hereditary 
in  the  Dymocke  family. 

CHANCELLORS  LORD  HIGH,  ov  ENGLAND.  The  Lord  Chancellor  ranks 
after  the  princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  as  the  first  lay  subject.  Formerly,  the 
office  was  conferred  upon  some  dignified  clergyman.  Maurice,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London,  was  created  chancellor  in  1067.    The  first  personage  who 
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was  qualified  by  great  legal  education,  and  who  decided  causes  upon  his  own 
Judgment,  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  1530,  before  which  time  the  ofiice  was 
more  that  of  a  high  state  functionary  than  the  president  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  was  appointed  chancellor  in  1587,  was  very 
ignorant,  on  which  account  the  first  reference  was  made  to  a  master  in  1588, 
In  England,  the  great  seal  has  been  frequently  put  in  commission ;  but  it 
was  not  until  ISI'6  that  the  separate  and  co-existent  office  of  Vice- Chancellor 
was  permanently  held. 

;  1692  Sir  John   Somen,   afttnoard9  loid 

Somers. 
,  1702  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  Zr.  K, 

170P  Lord  Cowper,  L,  K. 

1710  In  commission. 

1713  Lord  Harcourt. 
1  1714  Lord  Cowper  again. 
I  1718  In  commisBion. 

1719  Viscount  Parker,  qftenearda  earl  of 
Macclesfield, 
t  1725  Sir  Peter  King,  L.  K.  aflencard*  lord 
King. 

1733  Ix>nl  Talbou 

1737  Philip,  lord  Hardwicke. 

1761  Sir  Robert  Honlev,  afterwards  lord 


LORD  OHAMCBLLORB  OF  SffOLAIfD, 

{from  the  time  of  Cardinal  WoUey.") 
1515  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
lo;»  Sir  Thomas  More  ^beheaded). 
1333  Sir  Thomas  AudleT. 
1531  Thomas,  bishop  of  Ely. 
1545  Lord  Wriothesley. 
1547  Lord  St.  John. 
1547  Lord  Rich. 
1561  Bishop  of  Ely  again. 
1561  Sir  Nich.  Hare,  Lord  Keeper. 
16o3  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
1555  Archbishop  of  York. 
1559  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon. 
1579  Sir  Thomas  Bromley. 
15S7  Sir  Chripiopher  Haiion. 
1092  Sir  John  Packering. 
1596  Sir  Thomas  Eeerton. 
1616  Sir  Francis  Bacon,   qftentard*  lord 

Vcrulam. 
1625  Sir  Thomas  Coventry. 
1639  Sir  John  Finch. 
1610  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  tiflerwarde  lord 

Littleton. 
1645  Sir  Richard  Lane. 
1648  In  commission. 
1663  Sir  Edward  HerberL 
1658  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of 

Clarendon. 
1667  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  L.  K. 

1672  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

1673  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  aftertoarde  earl  of 

Nottingham. 
1682  I.ord  Guilford,  L.  K. 
1685  Sir  George  Jeffreya,  lord  JeflOeys. 
1690  In  commission. 
1690  Sir  John  Trevor,  Sir  William  Rawlin- 

son,  and  Sir  Geo.  Hutchins,  L.  K. 


Henley,  and  earl  of  Northington. 
1766  Charles  Pratt,  lord  Camden. 
1770  Hon.  Chas.  Yorke,  Jon.  18;  died  next 

day. 

1770  In  commivion. 

1771  Henry  Bathurst.  lord  Apsley,  succeed- 

ed  as  earl  BaihursL 
1778  Lord  Thurlow. 
I  1783  Lord  Loughborough  and  others 


(in  commistion) 
1"&3  Lord  Thurlow  again    • 

1792  In  commission. 

1793  Lord  Loughborough  again. 
1801  Lord  Eldon.  .  - 

1806  Lord  Erskine. 

1807  Lord  Eldon  again. 
1827  Lord  Lvndhurst. 
1830  I^rd  Brougham. 
I83i  Lonl  Lyndhurst  again 

1835  In  commission. 

1836  Lord  Coitenharo. 

'  1641  Lonl  Lyndhurst  again.    • 
<  1^6  Lord  Cottenham  again 


April  9 

•  Dec.  23 

April  14 
.  Feb  r 
March  26 
April  2U 
Nov.  22 
Nov..  14 

•  Jan.  16 
Aug.  31 

July  6 

CHANCELLOR  op  IRELAND,  LORD  fflGH.  Tlie  earliest  nomination  was  hy 
Richard  I.  a.  d.  1186,  when  Stephen  Ridel  was  elevated  to  this  rank.  Tho 
office  of  vice-chancellor  was  known  in  Ireland,  but  not  as  a  distinct  appoint- 
ment, in  the  rei^  of  Henry  III.,  Geffrey  Turville,  archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
being  so  named,  1232. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  SCOTLAND.  In  the  laws  of  Malcolm  II.  who  reigned 
A.  D.  1004,  this^fScer  is  thus  mentioned:  "The  Chancellar  sal  at  al  t^-mes 
assist  the  king  in  giving  him  counsall  mair  secretly  nor  of  the  rest  of  the 
nobility.  The  Chancellar  sail  be  ludgit  near  unto  the  kingis  Grace,  fur 
keiping  of  his  bodic,  and  the  seill,  and  that  he  may  be  readie,  baith  day  and 
Dicht,  at  the  kingis  command."— Sir  James  Balfour.  James,  earl  of  Seafleld, 
afterwards  Findlater,  was  the  last  lord  high  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the 
ofiice  having  been  abolished  in  1708. — Scott. 

CHANCERY,  COURT  op.  Instituted  as  early  as  a.  d.  605.  Settled  upon  a 
better  footing  by  William  I.,  in  lOGT .—Storce.  This  court  had  its  origin  in 
the  desire  to  render  justice  complete,  and  to  moderate  the  rigor  of  other 
courts  that  are  bound  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  It  gives  relief  to  or 
againai  infants,  notwithstanding  their  minority ;  and  to  or  against  married 
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women,  notwitlistanding  their  coverture ;  and  all  frauds,  deceits,  breaches 
of  trust  and  confidence,  for  which  there  is  no  redress  at  common  law,  are 
relievable  here. — Blackstoiie. 

BPPE3TB  OF  BUITOnS  LOOaSD  IN  COURT   AT  THE  FOLLOWINO  DSCSmflAL  PBBIODS. 

1770  .      Amount  lodged  -      JE5,;JOO.OOO  1810  •       Amount  lodged    -  jBa6,212.000 

178f)       .           diiio          -  .    7.711,000  laaO         -           diito       -  -    »i.308,7S5 

1790  .           .  ditto  -         13;iK000  1830  -         -      ditto           -  38,886.135 

1800       -           ditto       .  -    19,8*1,000  18W         •           ditto       -  •    39,772,746 

There  are  about  10,000  accounts.  By  the  last  official  returns  the  number 
of  committals  for  contempt  was  ninety-six  persons  in  three  years. — Pari, 
Rcturjis. 

CHANTRY.  A  chapel  endowed  with  revenue  for  priests  to  sing  mass  for  the 
souls  of  the  honors.— Skakspeare.  First  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of 
the  seventh  century,  when  Gregory  the  great  established  schools  of  chant- 
ers.— See  Chanting. 

CHAOS.  A  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter,  and  confused  assemblage  of 
inactive  elements  which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-existed  the  formation  of 
the  world,  and  fVom  which  the  universe  was  formed  by  the  hand  and  power 
of  a  superior  being.  This  doctrine  was  first  advanced  by  Hesiod,  from  whom 
the  succeeding  poets  have  copied  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  obscurely 
drawn  from  the  account  of  Moses,  by  being  copied  from  the  annals  of  San- 
choniathon,  whose  age  is  fixed  antecedent  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  1193  b.  r-. 
See  Geology. 

CHARIOTS.  The  invention  of  chariots,  and  the  manner  of  harnessing  horses 
to  draw  them,  is  ascribed  to  Erich thonius  of  Athens,  1486  b.  c.  Chariot 
racing  was  one  of  the  exercises  of  Greece.  The  chariot  of  the  Ethiopian 
officer,  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  27,  28,  31,  was,  it  is  supposed,  something  in 
the  form  of  our  modern  chaise  with  four  wheels.  Caesar  relates  that  Cassi- 
belanus,  after  dismissing  all  his  other  forces,  retained  no  fewer  than  4000 
war  chariots  about  his  person.  The  chariots  of  the  ancients  were  like  our 
phsetons,  and  drawn  by  one  horse.    See  Carriages^  Coaches^  4*c. 

CHARITIES  in  the  United  States. — See  Benevolcrhce.  In  England  there  are  tens 
of  tliousands  of  charitable  foundations ;  and  the  charity  commission  reported 
to  parliament  that  the  endowed  charities  alone  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
£\  600,000  annually,  in  1840. — Pari.  Rep.  Charity  schools  were  instituted 
in  London  to  prevent  the  seduction  of  the  infant  poor  into  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries,  8  James  II.  1687. — Rapin. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  was  first  settled  in  1680.  In  1690  a  colony  of  French 
refugees,  exiled  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
settled  in  Carolina,  and  some  of  them  in  Charleston :  from  them  are  de- 
scended many  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  close  of 
1779,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  held  by  them  until  ISIav  follow- 
ing. Population  in  1790,  16  859 ;  in  1810,  24,711 ;  in  1820,  24,780 ;  in  1830, 
80  289;  in  1840,  29,261--(a  decrease  of  1,028  in  ten  years)  including  14,67S 
slaves.  » 

CHARTERS  op  RIGHTS.  The  first  charters  of  rights  granted  by  the  kings  of 
England  to  their  subjects,  were  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  by  Henry  L 
A.  D.  1100.  The  famous  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  known  as  Magna  Ckarta 
or  the  great  charter,  was  granted  to  the  barons  by  king  John,  June  15. 1216! 
The  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  this  charter  were  renewed  and  ratified 
by  Henry  III.  in  1224,  cl  seq.  Sir  Edward  Coke  says  that  even  in  his  days  it 
had  been  confirmed  above  thirty  times.  Charters  to  corporations  were  of 
frequent  grant  from  the  reign  of  William  I.    See  Magna  Ckarta. 

CHARTERS,  to  the  American  colonies.  That  to  Virginia  granted  by  James  I., 
1606 ;  to  Massachusetts,  by  the  same,  1620,  but  withdrawn  by  Charles  11., 
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1684;  tliat  granted  to  Connecticut  by  Charles  II.,  1665,  was  concealed  in  an 
aik  to  preserve  it  from  tlic  tyrannical  Andros.  General  suppression  of 
charter  governments  in  America,  1G88. 

CHARTER  PARTY.  The  same  species  of  deed  or  agreement  as  the  ancient 
chirograph.  A  covenant  between  merchants  and  masters  of  ships  relating 
to  the  ship  and  cargo.  It  was  first  used  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  about  1243. 

CHARTISTS.  The  agitators  for  radical  political  reforms  in  England  were  so 
called  from  the  Charter  which  they  drew  up  and  urged  for  adoption  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  1838.  The  petition  for  it,  signed  by  about  5,000  000  names. 
Proclamation  against  tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  Chartists,  Dec.  12,  1838. 
Chartist  attack  on  Newport,  Wales,  headed  by  John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate, 
defeated,  Nov.  4,  1839.  Frost  and  others  taken  prisoner,  tried,  and  trans- 
ported. Another  Chartist  demonstration  on  Kennington  Common,  near 
London,  exciting  great  alarm  (chiefly  because  of  the  recent  revolution  in 
ParisJ,  April  10,  1&8.  The  six  chief  demands  of  the  Chartists  are :  1.  Uni- 
versal suffrage.  2.  Vote  by  ballot.  3.  No  property  qualification.  4.  Annual 
parliaments.    5.  Payment  of  members.    6.  Equal  electoral  districts. 

CHARTS.  Anaximander  of  Miletus  was  the  inventor  of  geographical  and  celes- 
tial charts,  about  570  b.  c.  Modern  sea-charts  were  brought  to  Enghind  by 
Bartholonaew  Columbus,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory  respect- 
ing a  western  continent.  1489.  Mercator's  chart,  in  which  the  world  is  taken 
as  a  plane,  was  drawn,  1556. 

CfiARYBDIS,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another 
whirlpool  called  Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  very  dangerous  to  sail- 
ors, and  it  proved  fatal  to  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact  situation 
of  the  Charybdis  is  not  discovered  by  the  moderns,  as  no  whirlpool  suffi- 
ciently tremendous  is  now  found  to  correspond  to  the  description  of  the 
ancients.  The  words  Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vilate  Charybrfim,  became  a 
proverb,  to  show  that  in  our  eagerness  to  avoid  an  evil,  we  fail  into  a  greater. 

CHANTING,  Chanting  the  psalms  was  adopted  by  Ambrose  from  the  pa- 
gan ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  about  a.  d.  350. — Lenglci.  Chanting  in 
churches  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  Catholic  service  in  602,  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  established  schools  of  chanters,  and  corrected  the  church 
song. — Dufresnoy. 

CHEATS.  The  convicted  cheat  punishable  by  pillory  (since  abolished),  impri- 
sonment, and  fine,  1  HAwk.  L.  C.  188.  A  rigorous  statute  was  enacted 
against  cheats,  88  Henry  VIII.  1542.  Persons  cheating  at  play,  or  winning 
at  any  time  more  than  102.,  or  any  valuable  thing,  were  deemed  infkmous, 
and  were  to  suffer  punishment  as  in  cases  of  perjury,  9  Anne,  1711. — Bl-ack- 
stime's  Comm. 

CHEESE.  It  is  supposed  by  Camden  and  others  that  the  English  learned  the 
process  of  making  cheese  ft*om  the  Romans  (who  brought  many  useful  arts 
with  them)  about  the  Christian  era.  Cheese  is  made  by  almost  all  nations. 
Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Cheshire,  make  vast  quantities;  the  last  alone,  annu- 
ally, about  81,000  tons.  The  Cheddar  of  Somerset,  and  Stilton  of  Hunting- 
don, are  as  much  esteemed  as  the  cheese  of  Parma,  and  Gruyfere  of  Switas- 
erland.  In  1810  England  imported,  chiefly  from  the  U.  States,  for  home  use, 
a  quantity  exceeding  10,000  tons. 

CHEMISTRY  and  DISTILLING.  Introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spanish 
Mqprs,  about  a.  d.  1150;  they  had  learned  them  fVom  the  African  Moors, 
and  these  (Vom  the  Egyptians.  In  Egypt,  they  had,  in  very  early  ages,  ex- 
tracted salts  fVom  theirbascs,  separated  oils,  and  prepared  vinegar  and  wine? 
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and  embalming  was  a  kind  of  chemical  process.  The  Chinese  also  claim  an 
early  acquaintance  with  chemistry;  but  the  fathers  of  true  chemical  philo- 
sophy were  of  our  own  country;  Bacon,  Boyle,  Hooke,  Mayow,  Newton,  &c. 
The  modem  character  of  chemistry  was  formed  under  Beecher  and  Stahl, 
who  perceived  the  connection  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  gases,  with  the 

Production  of  phenomena.    Bergman  and  Scheele  were  cotemporary  with 
riestley  in  Eneland.  and  Lavosier  in  France ;  then  followed  Thomson,  Davy, 
and  other  distinguished  men. 

CHERRIES.  They  were  brought  from  Poptus,  to  Lucullus,  to  Rome,  about  70 
B.  c.  Apricots  from  Epirus :  peaches  fVom  Persia ;  the  finest  plums  from 
Damascus  and  Armenia;  pears  and  figs  from  Greece  and  Egypt;  citrons 
from  Media;  and  pomep;ranates  from  Carthago;  114  b.  c.  The  cherry  tree 
was  first  planted  m  Britain,  it  is  said,  about  a.  d.  100.  Fine  kinds  were 
brought  fVom  Flanders,  and  planted  in  Kent,  and  with  such  success  that  an 
orchard  of  thirty-two  acres  produced  in  one  year  jSIOOO,  a.  n.  1540.  See 
Gardening.    • 

CHESAPEAKE,  Battle  op.  At  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  between 
the  British  admiral  Greaves,  and  the  French  admiral  De  Grasse,  with  the 
naval  force  sent  to  assist  the  United  States ;  the  former  was  obliged  to  retire, 
1781.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  were  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet 
in  1812.  The  Chesapeake  American  fVigate  struck  to  the  Skaniunk  British 
fVigate,  commanded  by  captain  Broke,  after  a  severe  action,  June  2,  1818. 

CHESS.  Game  op.  Invented,  according  to  some  authorities,  680  b.  c;  and  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  learned  Hyde  and 
Sir  William  Jones  concur  in  stating  (as  do  most  writers  on  the  subject)  that 
the  origin  of  chess  is  to  be  traced  to  India.  The  automaton  chess-playor 
was  exhibited  in  England  in  1769. 

CHEVALIER  D  EON.  This  extraordinary  personage,  who  had  been  acting  in 
a  diplomatic  capacity  in  several  countries,  and  who  was  for  some  time  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  France  in  London,  was  proved  upon  a  trial 
had  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  an  action  to  recover  wagers  as  to  his  sex,  to  be 
B, woman,  July  1,  1777.  He  subsequently  wore  female  attire  for  many  years; 
yet  at  his  death,  in  London,  in  1810,  it  was  manifest,  by  the  dissection  of 
his  body,  and  other  undoubted  evidence,  that  he  was  of  the  male  sex. — 
Bio.  Die. 

CHILDREN.  Most  of  the  ancient  nations  had  the  unnatural  custom  of  expos- 
ing  their  infants — the  Egyptians  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  Greeks  on 
highways — when  they  could  not  support  or  educate  them;  in  such  cases 
they  were  taken  care  of,  and  humanely  protected  by  the  state.  The  custom 
which  long  previously  existed  of  English  parents  selling  their  children  to 
the  Irish  for  slaves,  was  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  about  1017. — 
Mat:  Paris.  At  Darien,  it  was  the  practice  when  a  widow  died,  to  bury 
with  her,  in  the  same  grave,  such  of  her  children  as  vcre  unable,  from  their 
tender  years,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  And  in  some  parts  of  Chirta,  su- 
perstition has  lent  her  hand  to  sanction  the  horrid  deed  of  offering  infants 
to  the  spirit  of  an  adjoining  river,  first  attaching  a  gourd  to  their  necks  to 
prevent  them  from  immediately  drowning. 

CHILI.  Discovered  by  Diego  de  Almagro,  one  of  the  conqcerors  of  Peru.  a.  n. 
1635.  Almagro  crossed  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  natives,  ri^^ardiiig  the  S^ian- 
lards  on  their  first  visit  as  allied  to  the  Divinity,  collected  ^r  them  gold  and 
silver,  amounting  to  290,000  ducats,  a  present  which  led  to  fhe  subsequent 
cruelties  and  rapacity  of  the  invaders.  Chili  was  subdued,  Vm  not  wiiolly, 
in  1546.  The  Chilians  fought  for  liberty  at  various  times,  .^-^J  \\\{\\  various 
nicoess,  until  1817,  when,  by  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  i^i  r>I?»**»n  over 
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the  royal  forces,  Feb.  12,  in  that  year,  the  province  was  released  A*om  ita  op- 
pressors, and  declared  independent. 
CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  An  estate  of  the  crown  in  England,  on  the  chain 
of  chalk  hills  that  pass  from  east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, the  stewardship  whereof  is  a  nominal  office,  conferred  on  members 
of  parliament  when  they  wish  to  vacate  their  seats,  as,  by  accepting  an 
office  under  the  crown,  a  member  becomes  disqualified,  unless  he  be  again 
returned  by  his  constituents:  this  custom  has  existed  time  immemorial. 

CHIMNEYS.  Chafing-dishes  were  in  iise  previous  to  the  invention  of  chim- 
neys,  which  were  first  introduced  into  these  countries  in  a.  d.  1200,  when 
they  were  confined  to  the  kitchen  and  large  hall.  The  family  sat  round  the 
stove,  the  funm^l  of  which  passed  through  the  ceiling,  in  1300.  Chimneys 
were  general  in  domestic  architecture  in  1310.  The  ancients  made  use  of 
stoves,  although  Octavi#  Ferrari  affirms  that  chimneys  were  in  use  among 
them;  but  this  is  disputed.  - 

CHINA.  This  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  the  Chinese  assert  that  it  existed 
many  thousands  of  years  before  Noah's  flood ;  but  it  is  allowed  by  some  author- 
ities to  have  commenced  about  2500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  By 
others  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Fohi,  supposed  to  be  the  Noah  of 
the  Bible,  2240  b.  c.  We  are  told  that  the  Chinese  knew  the  periods  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  were  acute  astronomers,  in  the  reign  of  Yao, 
which  is  set  down  2357  b.  c.  But  dates  cannot  be  relied  upon  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  b.  c.  when  the  history  of  China  becomes 
more  distinct.  In  the  battle  between  Phraates  and  the  Scythians  129  b.  c, 
the  Chinese  aided  the  latter,  and  afterwards  ravaged  the*  countries  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Caspian,  which  is  their  first  appearance  in  history. — Lev^lel. 

Jesuit  missionaries  endeavor  to  esta- 


The  Chinese  state  iheir  first  cycle  to 
have  commenced  -  •  b.  o  2700 

The  first  o(  tlie  22  Chinese  dynasties 
commenced      ....  2207 
•  •         «         •         *  • 

Id  the  history  of  China,  the  first  dates 
which  are  fixed  to  his  narrative,  by 
Se-ma-laien,  be^in  •  -      .   661 

Confucius,  the  lather  of  the  Chinese 

philosophers,  born      •  -  -661 

Stupendous  wall  of  China  completed  •   211 
The  dynasty  of  Han  •  -  •    •   206 

Literature  and  the  an  of  printing  encou- 

raiged     -  -  -  r  -202 

RaligionofTa  tse  commenced  •  -  15 
Religion  of  the  .'bllowera  of  Fo,  com- 
menced about  •  ▲.  D  60 
Embassy  from  Rome  -  -  -  166 
Nankin  becomes  the  capital  -  •  420 
The  atheistical  phiioeopher,  FanShin, 

flourUhes         ....   449 
The  Neatorian  Christians  permitted  to 

preach  their  doctrines      -  -      .   635 

They  are  proscribed,  and  extirpated    -   846 
The  seat  of  the  imperial  government  is 

transferred  to  Pekin  -      •  1260 

Wonderful  canal,  called  the  Yu  Ho, 

completed  about         -  -  >  1400 

Eur:;'  Kins  first  arrive  at  Canton  .  1517 

Macao  is  granted  as  a  settlement  to  the 

Portuguese  -  •      - 1536 

Jesuit  mi8«ionaries  are  sent  by  the  pope 

from  Rome       ....  1575 
The  country  is  conquered  by  the  East- 
em  Tartars,  who  establish  the  pre- 
sent reigning  house  -  -     •  1644 
An  eanhqtuike  throughout  China  buries 
300,1000  per«Mia  at  Pokin  alone         •  1662 


biish  Christianity  -  •  -     - 1692 

The  Jesuits  are  expelled  through  their 
own  misconduct  -  -  •  1734 

BMOLISH   INTBRCOUR8E  WITH  CHINA. 

Earl  Macartney's  embassy;  he  leaves 
England  -  -  Sept.  26, 1792 

He  is  ordered  to  depart  from  Pekin, 

Oct.  7,  1793 

Edict  against  Christianity         •  -  1312 

LonI  Amherst's  embassy;   he  leaves 
England     -  -  ■        Feb.  8,  1816 

I  His  lordship  failed  in  the  objects  of 
lis  mission,  navine  refused  to  make 
the  prostration  ofttie  kou-tou^  lest  he 
should  thereby  compromise  the  ma- 


jesty of  England.] 
The  €     "     ■ 


exclusive  rights  of  the  East  India 
Company  ceai«e  -         April  22, 183* 

Lord  Napier  arrives  at  Macao,  to  super- 
intend British  commerce  •    July  15, 1834 

Opium  trade  interdicted  by  tlie  Chinese, 

Nov.  7,  1834 

Commissioner  Lin  issues  an  edict  for 
the  seizure  of  opium     -     March  18,  1839 

British  and  other  residents  forbidden  to 
leave  Canton    ■  -       March  19,  1839 

The  factories  surrounded,  and  outrages 
committed  -  •     March  2-1.  1S39 

The  opium  destroyed  during  several 
days  by  the  Chinese         •        June  3, 1839 

The  British  trade  with  China  ceases,  by 
an  edict  of  the  emperor,  and  the  last 
servant  of  the  company  leaves  the 
country  this  day  -    Doc.  6. 133f 

Edict  of  the  emperor  inierdictinj^  all 
trade  and  intercourse  with  England 
forever  •  Jan.  6, 18# 
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Cm^k,  continued. 

Blockade  of  Canton  bj  a  British  fleet  of 
loFail  and  several  war  steamera,  hav- 
ing 4.U00  irooiM  on  boani,  by  unlei-s 
from  Sir  Goraon  Bremer    •  June  28, 1840 

Seizure  ofCanu  Anntruiher  -  Sept.  16. 1810 

Lin  Jepriveu  of  his  authority,  ana 
finaliy  ilegraded;  Keshin  appointed 
imperial  commisKioner'  •    Sept.  16, 1840 

Capu  Elliott  declares  a  truce  with  the 
Chinese         -  •  •    Nov.  6, 1840 

Don!:<Kong  ceded  by  Keshin  to  Great 
Britain,  and  6,000,0(D  dollars  agreed  to 
be  paid  within  ten  days  to  the  British 
auinorities   •  -    Jan.  '^  1841 

Imperial  edict  from  Pekin  rejecting  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  made  by  Ke- 
shin •  •  .       Feb.  11. 1811 

Hostilities  are  in  consequence  resumed 
against  the  Chinese    •        •    Feb  23,  18-11 

Chuitan  evacuated    •         -        Feb.  21,  1841 

Rewanls  proclaimed  at  Canton  for  the 
bodies  of  Englishmen,  dead  or  alive ; 
C0,U00  dollars  to  be  given  for  has- 
leaders  and  chiefs        •  Feb.  25, 1811 

Bogue  Forts  taken  by  Sir  Gordon  Bre- 
mer ;  admiml  Kwan  killed,  and  459 
guns  captured        •  -    Feb.  26, 1841 

Sir  Hugh  Gough  takes  the  command  of 
the  army  •  -        March  2.  1811 

Heights  behind  Canton  taken,  and  94 
guns  captured  •     Mav  25, 1841 

The  ciiv  ransomed  for  6,000,000  dollars, 
of  which  5,0(X),000  are  paid  down, 
and  hostilities  rea^e    -  May  31,  1841 

British  trade  re-opcned       •      July  16, 1841 

Arrival  at  Macao  of  Sir  Henry  Poiiin- 
ger^  who,  as  pienipotentia'ry,  pro- 
claims the  objects  of  his  mis.<iion; 
Capt.  Elliott  superseded    •   Aug.  10.  1811 

Amoy  taken,  and  296  guns  founa  and 
destroyed  -  -         Aug.  27,  1811 

The  Bogue  forts  destroyed  •   SepL  14,  1841 

The  city  of  Ting  hae  taken,  13b  guns 
captiiredj  and  the  island  of  Chusan 
re-occnpied  by  the  British   •   Oct.  1, 1341 

Chin-hae  taken,  with  157  guns,  many 
of  them  brass  •  •   Oct.  10, 1841 


Treaty  of  peace  si*med  before  Nankin, 
on  board  the  VoniteaUU  by  sir  Henry 
Pouinger  for  England,  and  Keying 
Elepoo  and  Neu-Kien  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  emperor       •     Aug.  29, 181S 

00NDITI0M8  OF  TUX  TBSATT. 

Lasting  peace  and  frieofdshtp  between 
the  two  empires. 

China  to  pay  21,000,000  of  dollars,  part 
forthwith  and  the  remainder  within 
three  years. 

The  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-choo- 
foo,  Ning-po,  and  Sliang-hae  u>  be 
thrown  open  to  the  British. 

Consuls  to  reside  at  these  cities. 

Tariffs  of  import  and  export  to  be  oeta- 
blisheti^  &c.  &c. 

The  cm[)cror  signifies  his  assent  to  thd 
conditions  •         Sept.  8,  ISfiS 

Mr.  Davis  succeeds  Sir  Henry  Potiinger 
as  British  commissioner    -    Feb.  16, 1844 

Bogue  Forts  captured  by  Gen.  Aguilar 
and  Sir  John  Davis,  836  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery seized  and  spiked  •   April  6,  1817 

Treaty  between  ChintTand  the  Uk 
led  States  negotiated  bv  Caleb 
Gushing,  Ainerican  Commb- 
sioiier  July  3, 1844 

ratified  at  Washington 

Jan.  16. 1816 

Alexander  H.  Everett  appointed 
commissioner  to  China  from  the 
Uniied  States       •  •  •  1845 

John  W.  Davis  appointed  commis- 
sioner from  the  United  States    - 1817 

CHINESB  B1CPSR0R8. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have 
reigned  f(»r  the  last  two  centuries  :— 
Chwang-lei  -  •  -  •      •  1627 

Shun-che 1644 

Kanghe 1G69 

Yungching         ....  1633 
Keen- lung     •  •  •  -      -  1736 

Kea-ding  .....  1796 
Taou-kwang-  -  •  -     -  1821 

Sce-Hing,  present  emperor  •  18^ 


The  embassy  of  lord  Macartney  from  England  procured  the  first  authentic 
information  respecting  this  empire :  it  appears  that  it  is  divided  into  15  pro- 
vinces, containing  4402  walled  cities;  the  population  of  the  whole  country  is 
given  at  833.000,000 ;  its  annual  revenues  at  je66,000,000 ;  and  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  Tartars,  1,000,000  of  infantry,  and  800,000  cavalry;  the  religion 
is  pagan,  and  the  government  is  absolute.  Learning,  with  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences in  general,  are  encouraged,  and  ethics  are  studied  profoundly,  and 
influence  the  manners  of  the  people.  See  details  in  WUluims's  "  Middle 
Kingdom." 
CHINA  PORCELAIN.  This  manufacture  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1531 ; 
it  was  introduced  into  England  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Porcelain 
was  made  at  Dresden  in  1706 ;  fine  ware  in  England,  at  Chelsea,  1752 ;  at 
Bow  in  1758;  in  various  other  parts  of  England,  about  1760;  and  by  the 
ingenious  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  much  improved  the  British  manufkcture, 
in  Staffordshire,  1762  et  seq. 

CHINESE  ERAS.  They  are  very  numerous,  fabulous,  and  m3rtholofical. 
Like  the  Chaldeans,  they  represent  the  world  as  having  existed  some  nun-i 
dreds  of  thousands  of  years ;  and  their  annals  and  histories  record  evecta 
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said  to  have  occurred,  and  name  philosophers  and  heroes  said  to  have  lived, 
more  than  27,000  years  ago.  By  their  calculation  of  time,  which  must,  of 
course,  differ  essentially  from  ours,  they  date  the  commencement  of  their 
empire  41,000  years  b.  c.—Abbe  Lenglet. 

CHIPPEWA,  Battles  op.  The  British  forces  under  general  Rial!  were  de- 
feated by  the  Americans  under  general  Brown,  July  5,  1814.  Another  ac- 
tion with  the  British,  commanded  by  generals  Drummond  and  Riall ;  the 
latter  taken  prisoner  at  Bridgwater,  near  Chippei^a,  July  25,  1814. 

CHIVALRY.  Began  in  Europe  about  a.  d.  912.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  fif- 
teenth century  it  had  a  considerable  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  knight  swore  to  accomplish  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  as  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  speak  the  truth,  to  maintam  the  right,  to  protect  the  distressed,  to 
practise  courtesy,  to  fulfil  obligations,  and  to  vindicate,  in  overy  perilous 
adventure,  his  honor  and  character.  Chivalry,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
feudal  system,  expired  with  it. — Robertson ;  Gibbon. 

CHIVALRY,  Court  op.  It  was  commonly  after  the  lie-direct  had  been  given, 
that  combats  took  place  in  the  court  of  chivalry.  By  letters  patent  of 
James  I.  the  earl-marshal  of  England  had  "  the  like  jurisdiction  in  the  court 
of  chivalry,  when  the  oflice  of  lord  high  constable  was  vacant,  as  this  latter 
and  the  marshal  did  jointly  exercise,"  1023.  The  following  entries  are 
found  in  the  pipe-roll  of  31  Henry  I.,  the  date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by 
the  labors  of  the  record  commission : — "  Robert  Fitz  Seward  renders  account 
of  fifteen  marks  of  silver,  for  the  office  and  wife  of  Hugh  Chivill.  Paid  into 
the  exchequer  four  pounds.  And  he  owes  six  pounds ;"  p.  53.  "  William 
de  Hocton  renders  account  of  ten  marks  of  gold  that  he  may  have  the  wife  of 
Gtoffrey  de  Faucre  in  marriage,  with  her  land,  and  may  have  her  son  in 
custody  uDtil  he  is  of  age  to  become  a  knight;  he  paid  into  the  exchequer 
ten  marks  of  gold,  and  is  discharged." — Pari.  Reports. 

CHOCOLATE.  First  introduced  into  Europe  fVom  Mexico  about  a.  d.  1520.  It 
i*  the  flour  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  makes  a  wholesome  beverage,  much  used 
in  Spain.  It  was  sold  in  the  London  cofiee-houses  soon  after  their  establish- 
ment. 1660.— Toiler. 

CHOIR.  The  choir  was  separated  from  the  nave  of  the  church  in  the  time 
of  Constantine.  The  choral  service  was  first  used  in  England  at  Canter- 
bury, A.  D.  677.  The  service  had  been  previously  in  use  at  Rome  about  602. 
—See  Chanting.  The  Choragus  was  the  superintendent  of  the  ancient 
chorus. —  Warlmrton. 

CHOLEIRA  MORBUS.  This  fatal  disease,  known  in  its  more  malignant  form 
as  the  Asiatic  cholera,  after  having  made  great  ravages  in  many  countries 
of  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  where 
alone  it  had  carried  off  more  than  900,000  persons  in  its  progress  within  two 
years,  made  its  first  appearance  in  England,  at  Sunderland,  October  26, 1831. 
Proclamation,  ordering  all  vessels  fVom  Sunderland  to  London,  to  perform 
quarantine  at  the  Nore,  December  4,  1831.  Cholera  first  appeared  at  Edin- 
burgh, Feb.  6, 1832.  First  observed  at  Rotherhithe  and  Limehouse,  London, 
February  13 ;  and  in  Dublin,  March  8,  same  year.  The  mortality  w;is  verj 
great,  but  more  so  on  the  Continent ;  the  deaths  by  Cholera  in  Paris  were 
18,000  between  March  and  August,  1832.  Cholera  first  appeared  on  this 
continent  at  Quebec,  June  8,  1832 ;  and  at  New- York,  June  27,  1832.  Cho- 
lera again  raged  in  Rome,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Genoa,  Berlin,  &c.  in  1836-7.  It 
again  appeared  in  Asia  and  the  east  of  Europe  in  1848,  and  raged  in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  Paris  at  intervals,  in  1848-9.  First  ap- 
peared  again  on  this  continent  in  1849,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  New  York  in 
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May,  and  continued  more  or  less  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
until  November  of  that  year. 

CHRIST.  See  Jesus  Christ.  This  name,  so  nniversally  given  to  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  signifies,  in  Greek,  Tke  Anointed,  being  the  same  with  Mes- 
516 A  in  the  Hebrew,  which  the  Jews  called  that  Saviour  and  Deliverer  whom 
thoy  expected,  and  who  was  promised  to  them  by  all  the  prophets.  This 
appellation  is  commonl]^  put  to  our  Jssus  (signifying  Saviour)^  the  name  of 
the  great  object  of  our  faith,  and  divine  author  of  our  relieion.  St.  Clement, 
the  earliest  father,  according  to  St.  Epiphanius,  fixes  the  oirth  of  Christ  on 
the  18th  of  November,  in  the  28th  year  of  Augustus,  i.  e.  two  years  before 
the  Christian  era  as  adopted  in  the  sixth  century.  Cerinthus  was  the  first 
Chrijtian  writer  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  about  a.  d.  67.  The  divinity 
of  Christ  was  adopted  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a.  d.  825,  by  two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  bishops  against  eighteen. 

CHRISl'IAN.  This  name  was  first  given  to  the  believers  and  followers  of 
Christ's  doctrines  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  Acts  xi.  26,  in  the  year  88,  accord- 
ing to  BuUer ;  in  the  year  40,  according  to  Tacitus ;  and  according  to  other 
authorities  in  the  year  60.  The  Christians  were  divided  into  episcopoi, 
presbyteroi,  diaconoi,  pistoi,  catachumens,  or  learners,  and  energumens  who 
were  to  be  exorcised. 

CHRISTIAN  ERA.  The  era  which  is  used  by  almost  all  Christian  nations ;  it 
dates  from  January  1st,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th 
Olympiad,  in  the  753d  of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  4714th  of  the  Julian 
period.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the  sixth  century,  but  was  not  very 
generally  employed  for  some  centuries  after.  We  style  the  Christian  era 
A.  D.  1.    It  was  first  used  in  modem  chronology  in  516. 

CHRISTIAN  KING;  Most  Christian  King;  Christianissimus,    This  title  was 

given  by  pope  Paul  11.  to  Louis  XI.  of  France  in  1469 ;  and  never  was  a 
istinction  more  unworthily  conferred.  His  tyranny  and  oppressions 
obliged  his  subjects  to  enter  into  a  league  against  him ;  and  4,0(X)  persons 
were  executed  publicly  or  privately  in  his  merciless  reign. — HenauU :  FlAtry. 
CHRISTIANITY.  Founded  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  persecutions  of 
the  Cliristians  commenced  a.  d.  64. — See  Persecutions.  Christianity  was  first 
taught  in  Britain  about  this  time ;  and  it  was  propagated  with  some  success 
in  lo6. — Bede.  Lucius  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  king  of  Bri- 
tain, and  in  the  world :  he  reigned  in  179.  But  the  era  of  Christianity  in 
England  commenced  with  the  mission  of  St.  Austin  in  596,  from  which  time 
it  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  whole  of  Britain.*  It  was  introduced  into 
Ireland  in  the  second  century,  but  with  more  success  after  the  arrival  of  St. 
Patrick  in  482.  It  was  received  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Donald  I.  about 
201,  when  it  was  embraced  by  that  king,  his  queen,  and  some  of  his  nobility. 
CoDBtantine  the  Great  made  his  aolemn  In  Sweden,  between  10th  and  11th  centuries, 

declaration  ofthe  Christian  reliffionA.D.  312    In  Prussia,  by  the  Teutoric  knii^hts, 
Christianity  was  established  in  France  when  they  were  retumics  from  the 

under  Ciovis  the  Great         •  •  496       holjr  wars       •      _  •  •      a.  d.  1227 

In  Helvetia,  by  Irish  missionaries        •   6*3 


In  Flanders  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  Denmark,  under  Harold  •  827 

In  Bohemia,  under  Borzivoi          •  -  8!M 

In  Russia,  by  Swiatoslaf          •  •  &10 

In  Poland,  under  Meicislaua  I.       •  •  992 

In  Hungary,  under  Geisa  •  994 

In  Norway  and  Iceland,  undet  Olaf  L  •  1000 


In  Lithuania,  where  Paganism  was  abo- 
lished, about  '       -  139b 

In  China,  where  h  made  sonr.e  progress 
(but  was  afterwards  exiirjMited,  and 
thousands  of  Chinese  Christians  were 
put  to  death)    ....  IfiTS 

In  Greece,  when  it  was  once  wore  re- 
established •  .      -         -  icas 


*  It  is  said  that  Gregory  the  Great,  shortly  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  chanced  one 
day  to  pass  through  the  slave-market  at  Rome,  and  perceiving  some  children  of  i^reat  beauty  who 
ware  set  up  for  sale,  he  inquired  about  their  country,  and  findmg  they  were  English  Pagans,  he  to 
aUd  to  hal^e  cried  out,  in  the  Latin  language,  "  Non  Angli^  ted  Angeliy/orent,  si  etseni  Chrigtumi,'* 
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Christianity  was  propagated  in  various  parts  of  AtVica,  as  Guinea,  Angola, 
and  Congo,  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  in  America  and  India  it  made  some 
proCTess  in  the  sixteenth,  and  now  rapidly  gains  ground  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY.  A  festival  of  the  church,  universally  observed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  It  has  been  denominated  Christ- 
mass,  from  the  appellative  Christ  having  been  added  to  the  name  of  Jesus  to 
express  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  T/ie  Anoinled.  It  was  first  observed  as  a 
festival  a.  d.  98.  Ordered  to  be  held  as  a  solemn  feast,  and  Divine  service  to  be 
performed  on  the  26th  of  December,  by  pope  Telesphorus,  about  a.  d.  137.* 
In  the  eastern  primitive  church,  Christmas  and  Epiphany  {which  see)  were 
detuned  but  one  and  the  same  feast ;  and  to  this  day  the  church  universally 
keeps  a  continued  feast  within  those  limits.  The  h(  Hy  and  misletoe  used 
at  Christmas  are  remains  of  the  religious  observances  of  the  Druids,  and  so 
with  many  other  like  customs. 

CHRONICLES.  The  earliest  chronicles  are  those  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
Jews,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  Irish.  After  the  invention  of  writing,  all 
well-informed  nations  appear  to  have  kept  chroniclers,  who  were  generally 
priests  or  astrologers,  and  who  mingled  popular  legends  with  their  records. 
—Phillies. 

CHRONOLOGY.  The  Chinese  pretend  to  the  most  ancient,  but  upon  no  cer- 
tain authority.  The  most  authentic,  to  which  all  Europe  gives  credit,  is  the 
Jewish ;  but  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  Jews,  they  have  created  abun- 
dance of  diflSculties  in  this  science,  and  very  little  certainty  can  be  arrived 
at  as  to  the  exact  time  of  many  memorable  events.  The  earliest  epoch  is 
the  creation  of  the  world,  4004  b.  c.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  the 
first  Christian  chronologist,  about  a.  d.  169.  See  the  different  eras  through  the 
*iolume. 

CHURCH.  It  is  said  that  a  church  was  built  for  Christian  worship  in  the  first 
century ;  and  some  will  have  it  that  one  was  built  in  England,  a.  d.  60.  See 
Glastciibury.  In  the  small  island  of  Whitchom,  Scotland,  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  church,  which  was  the  first  place  of  Christian  worship,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  that  country,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built  before  the  cathedral 
at  Whitehom,  in  Wigtonshire,  where  Nenian  was  bishop  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  Christians  originally  preached  in  woods,  and  in  caves,  by  candle- 
light, whence  the  practice  of  candle-light  in  churches.  Most  of  the  early 
churches  were  of  wood.  The  first  church  of  stone  was  built  in  London,  in 
1087.  The  first  Irish  church  of  stone  was  built  at  Bangor,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  by  Malachy,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  prelate  in  1134. — Gor- 
don's irelanid.  Church  towers  were  originally  parochial  fortresses.  Church- 
yards were  permitted  in  cities  in  742. 

CHURCH  OP  ENGIiAND,  (the  present).  Commenced  with  the  Reformation, 
and  was  formall}  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  1534.  This  church 
consists  of  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops,  exclusively  of  that  of 
Sodor  and  Man ;  and  the  other  dignitaries  are  chancellors,  deans  (of  cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches),  archdeacons,  prebendaries,  canons,  minor 
canons,  and  priest  vicars ;  these,  and  the  incumbents  of  rectories,  vicarages, 

laat  19,  **  they  would  not  be  English,  but  angels,  if  the v  were  Christians."  From  that  time  he  was 
Knick  with  an  anient  desire  to  convert  that  unenlightened  nation,  and  ordered  a  monk,  named 
Aostin,  or  Augtistin,  and  others  of  the  same  fraternity,  to  undertake  the  mission  to  Britain,  in  the 
yeu  596  —GoUigmith. 

'Diocletian,  the  Roman  emperor,  keeping  his  court  at  Nicomedia,  being  informed  that  the 
Ctiristians  were  anembled  on  this  day  in  great  multitudes,  to  celebrate  Chrisi'B  nativity,  ordered  Ihe 
mnto  be  shut,  and  the  cliuich  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  six  himdred  perished  in  the  burning  pile. 
Hub  was  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  persecution,  which  lasted  ten  years,  a.  d  .103. 
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and  ch^pelries,  make  the  number  of  preferments  of  the  established  chnrch, 
according  to  the  last  official  returns,  12,327.  The  number  of  churches  for 
Protestant  worship  in  England  was  11,742  in  1818. 

CHURCH  OP  IRELAND.  Called,  in  connection  with  that  of  England,  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  Previously  to  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act  of  William  IV.  in  1833,  there  were  four  archbishoprics  and 
eighteen  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  of  which  several  have  since  ceased ;  that  act 
providing  for  the  union  of  sees,  and  for  the  abolition  of  certain  sees,  accord- 
ingly as  the  present  possessors  of  them  die.  There  are  1,669  places  of  Prot- 
estant worship,  2,109  Catholic  chapels,  452  Presbyterian,  and  414  other 
houses  of  prayer.    See  Bishops. 

CHURCH  OP  SCOTLAND.  Presbyterianism  is  the  religion  of  Scotland.  Ita 
distinguishing  tenets  seem  to  have  been  first  embodied  in  the  formuiary  of 
faith  attributed  to  John  Knox,  and  compiled  by  that  reformer  in  1660.  It 
was  approved  by  the  parliament  and  ratified  in  1667 ;  was  finally  settled  by 
an  act  of  the  Scottish  senate  in  1696,  and  was  afterwards  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  union  with  England  in  1707.  Previously  to  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland  in  168§,  there  existed  two  archbishoprics  and  twelve  bish- 
oprics, which  were  then  dissolved ;  but  there  are  now  six  bishops.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  is  regulated  by  four  courts-»-tl)e  General  Assembly,  the 
Synod,  the  Presbytery,  and  Kirk  Session.    See  Presb-yUrians. 

CHURCH  MUSIC,  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  church  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  a.  d.  602.  Choir  service  was  first  introduced  in  England,  at  Can- 
terbury, in  677.  Church  organs  were  in  general  use  in  the  tenth  century. 
Church  music  was  first  performed  in  English  in  1669.   See  Choir;  Chanting, 

CHURCH- WARDENS.  Officers  of  the  parish  church,  appointed  by  the  first 
canon  of  the  synod  of  London  in  1127.  Overseers  in  every  parish  were  also 
appointed  by  the  same  body,  and  they  continue  now  nearly  as  then  consti- 
tuted.— Johnson's  Canons. 

CHURCHING  OP  WOMEN.  It  originated  in  the  Jewish  rite  of  purification, 
A.  D.  214.  Churching  is  the  act  of  returning  thanks  in  the  church  for  any 
signal  deliverance,  and  particularly  after  the  delivery  of  women. —  Whealiey. 
It  was  a  Jewish  law  that  a  woman  should  keep  within  her  house  forty  days 
after  her  lying  in,  if  she  had  a  son,  and  eighty  if  she  had  a  daughter,  at  the 
expiration  whereof  she  was  to  go  to  the  temple,  and  offer  a  lamb  with  a 
young  pigeon  or  turtle   and  in  case  of  poverty,  two  pigeons  or  turtles. 


iffe 
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See  Purijlcalion. 

CIDER.  Anciently  this  beverage,  when  first  made  in  England,  was  called  wine, 
about  A.  D.  1284.  When  the  earl  of  Manchester  was  ambassador  in  France, 
he  is  said  to  have  frequently  passed  oflT  cider  upon  the  nobility  of  that  coun- 
try for  a  delicious  wine.  It  was  subjected  to  the  excise  regulations  in 
England,  1763,  et  seq.  A  powerful  spirit  is  drawn  from  cider  by  distillation. — 
Butler. 

CIMBRI.  The  war  of  the  Cimbri,  113  b.  c.  They  defeat  the  consul  Marcus 
Silanus,  109  b.  c.  They  defeat  the  Romans  under  Manlius,  on  the  bankn  of 
the  Rhine,  where  80  000  Romans  are  slain,  106  b.  c.  The  Teutones  arc  de- 
feated by  Marius  in  two  battles  at  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  in  Gaul,  200,000  arc 
killed,  and  70.000  made  prisoners,  102  b.  c.  Tlie  Cimbri  are  defeated  by 
Marius  and  Catullus  as  they  were  again  endeavoring  to  enter  Italy ;  120,000 
are  killed,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners,  101  b.  c.  Their  name  afterwards  sunk 
in  that  of  the  Teutones  or  Saxons. 

CINCINNATI.  Onio,  the  most  populous  city  west  of  the  Alleghanies  in  the 
United  States,  was  founded  in  1789,  by  emigrants  from  New  England  and 
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New  Jersey.  Population  in  1795,  600 ;  in  1800,  760 ;  in  1810, 2,540 ;  in  1820, 
9,612;  in  1830,  24,831 ;  in  1840,  46,338. 

CINCINNATI,  Society  op.  fistablished  by  the  officers  of  the  American  army, 
in  1783,  after  the  Revolution,  and  still  continued  by  them  and  their  descend- 
ants. There  was  at  one  time  a  popular  jealousy  of  this  society  as  sug^gest- 
ing  a  sort  of  hereditary  nobility  or  aristocracy ;  but  this  has  long  since  passed 
away,  and  the  society  is  now  but  seldom  mentioned. 

CIRCASSIA.  The  Circassians  are  descended  from  the  Alanians.  They  contin- 
ued unsubdued,  even  by  the  arms  of  the  celebrated  ""imur ;  but  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  greater  part  of  them  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Czar,  Ivan  11.  of  Russia.  About  a  d.  1746,  the  princes  of  Great  and  Little 
Kabarda  took  oaths  of  fealty  to  that  power.  One  branch  of  their  traffic  is 
the  sale  of  their  daughters,  famed  throughout  the  world  for  their  beauty, 
and  whom  they  sell  for  the  use  of  the  seraglios  of  Turkey  and  Persia :  the 
merchants  who  come  from  Constantinople  to  purchase  these  girls  are  gener- 
ally Jews. — Klaproth^s  Travels  in  the  CaiLcasus  and  Georgia. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY.  The  first  in  England,  on  a  public  plan,  was  opened 
by  Samuel  Fancourt,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Salisbury,  about  1740.  He  had 
little  encouragement  in  the  undertaking,  which  in  the  end  failed. — f^rgv^ 
son^s  Biog. 

CIRCULATION  op  the  BLOOD,  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  in  animals,  con- 
firmed experimentally  by  William  Harvey,  the  <ielebrated  English  physician 
and  anatomist,  between  1619  and  1628.  See  article  Blood.  By  this  dis- 
covery the  medical  and  surgical  art  became  greatly  improved,  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind. — Freind^s  Hist,  of  Pkysic. 

CIRCUMCISION.  A  rite  instituted  1897  b.  c.  It  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
made  by  God  with  Abraham. — Josepkus.  Even  to  the  present  day  many  of 
the  Tnrks  and  Persians  circumcise,  although  not  regarding  it  as  essential  to 
salvation ;  but  in  some  eastern  and  African  nations  it  is  rendered  necessary 
by  a  peculiar  conformation,  and  is  used  without  any  reference  to  a  religious 
n\/d.—BeU.  The  festival  of  the  Circumcision  was  originally  called  the  Octave 
of  Christmas.  The  first  mention  found  of  it  is  in  a.  d.  487.  It  was  instituted 
by  the  church  to  commemorate  the  ceremony  under  the  Jewish  law  to 
which  Christ  submitted  on  the  eighth  day  of  his  nativity ;  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Liturgy  in  1660. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATORS.  Among  the  greatest  and  most  daring  of  human  en- 
terprises was  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  at  the  period  when  it  was 
first  attempted,  a.  d.  1519.*  The  following  are  the  most  renowned  of  this 
iUnstrious  class  of  men ;  their  voyages  were  undertaken  at  the  dates  affixed 
to  their  names.    See  Navigators. 


Magellan,  a  Portuguese,  the  first  who 

entered  the  Pacific  ocean       •  a.  d.  1519 

Groalvaj  a  Spanish  navigator  •  1537 

Aralradi,  a  Spaniard      -           -  •  1537 

Mendana,  a  Spaniard  •       -  •      •  1567 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  first  English  •  1577 

Cavendish,  his  first  voyage  •      .  1586 

Le  Maire,  a  Dutchman  •          •  •  1615 

Quiroo,  a  Spaniard  •     •  1625 
Tasman,  Dutch  ....  1612 

Cowley,  British       •           -  •      - 1683 

Dampier,  an  Ensriishnian          -  -  1689 

Oooko,  an  Englishman        •  -      •  1708 


Clipperton,  British  -  •  a.  d.  1719 

Roggeweln,  Dutch          •          «  •1721 

Anson  (afterwards  Lord)     -           •  - 1740 

Byron  (grandfather  of  Lord  Byron)  •  1764 

Walli8,Tlriti8h         -          -          .  - 1766 

Carteret,  an  Englishman          •  •  1766 

Cook,  the  illustnous  captain          •  •  1768 
On  the  death  of  Captam  Cook,  h  8  last 

voyage  was  continued  hy  King  •  J779 

Bougainville,  French          -          •  •  1778 

Portlocke,  British           -           -  - 1788 

Wilkes,  American    •           -           •  •  1837 

D'Urville,  French           -  •  1837 


*  The  first  ship  that  sailed  round  the  earth,  and  hence  determined  its  being  fflobalar,  waa 
NageUan's,  or  Magelhoen's;  he  was  a  native  of  Portugal,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  by  keeping  a 
westerly  course  he  returned  to  the  same  place  he  had  set  out  from  in  1519.  The  voyaee  was  com* 
pleted  in  three  years  and  twenty-nine  days ;  but  Magellan  was  killed  on  his  homewara  passage,  at 
*e  Philippines,  in  XvQX.—Butkr. 
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Several  royages  have  been  since  undertaken,  and,  among  other  nations,  bj 
the  Rassians.  The  early  navigators,  equally  illustrious,  are  named  eiae- 
where. 

CIRCUS.  There  were  eight  (some  say  ten)  buildings  of  this  kind  at  Rome ; 
the  largest  of  them  was  called  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  was  built  by  the 
elder  larquin,  605  b.  c.  ;  it  was  of  an  oval  figure ;  its  length  was  three  stadia 
and  a  half,  or  more  than  three  English  furlongs,  and  its  breadth  960  Roman 
feet.  This  circus  was  enlarged  by  Caesar  so  as  to  seat  150,000  persons,  and 
was  rebuilt  by  Augustus.  All  the  emperors  vied  in  beautifying  it,  and 
Julius  Cfesar  introduced  in  it  large  canals  of  water,  which  on  a  sudden  could 
be  covered  with  ui  infinite  number  of  vessels,  and  represent  a  sea-fight. — 
Pliny. 

CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.  Founded  by  the  French  in  June  1797.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  be  independent,  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  h  ormio  {which  see),  Oct.  17,  following.  Received  a  new  constitution 
in  Sept.  1798.  It  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  March,  1805 ;  Napo- 
leon was  crowned  king  in  May  following,  and  was  represented  by  his  vice* 
roy,  Eugene  Beauharnois.    See  Italy. 

CISTERCIANS.  An  order  founded  by  Robert,  a  Benedictine,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  They  became  so  powerftil  that  they  governed  almost  all  Europe 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns.  They  observed  a  continual  silence,  ab- 
stained from  fiesh,  lay  on  straw,  wore  neither  shoes  nor  shirts,  and  were  most 
austere. — De  Vitri. 

CITIES.  The  word  city  has  been  in  use  in  England  only  since  the  Conquest,  at 
which  time  even  London  was  called  LondofUmrgh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland 
is  still  called  Edinburgh,  The  English  cities  were  very  inconsiderable  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Cities  were  first  incorporated  a.  d.  1079.  The  institu- 
tion of  cities  has  aided  much  in  introducing  regular  governments,  police, 
manners,  and  arts. — Robertson, 

CITIZEN.  It  was  not  lawftil  to  scourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. — lAvy.  In  England 
a  citizen  is  a  jjerson  who  is  free  of  a  city,  or  who  doth  carry  on  a  trade 
therein. — Camden.  Various  privileges  have  been  conferred  on  citizens  as 
freemen  in  several  reigns,  and  powers  granted  to  them.  The  wives  of  citi- 
zens of  London  (not  being  aldermen's  wives,  nor  gentlewomen  by  descent) 
were  obliged  to  wear  minever  caps,  being  white  woollen  knit  three-cornered, 
with  the  peaks  projecting  three  or  four  inches  beyond  their  foreheads;  alder- 
men's wives  made  them  of  velvet,  1  Elizabeth,  1558. — Stowe,  The  title  of 
citizen,  only,  was  allowed  in  France  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  1792,  et  seq. 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO.  This  strong  fortress  of  Spain  was  invested  by  the  French 
June  11,  1810;  and  it  surrendered  to  them  Jiily  10,  followinp^.  It  remained 
in  their  possession  until  it  was  gallantly  stormed  by  the  British  commanded 
by  Wellington,  Jan.  1^,  1812.  Wellington  had  made  a  previous  attack  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  (Sept.  25,  1811),  which  ended  in  his  orderly  retreat  from 
the  position. 

CIVIL  LAW.  Several  codes  come  under  this  denomination  of  laws.  A  body 
of  Roman  laws,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  was  first 
collected  by  Alfrenus  Varus,  the  Civilian,  who  flourished  about  66  b.  c. ;  and 
a  digest  of  them  was  made  by  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  Civilian,  53  b.  c.  The 
Gregorian  laws  were  compiled  a.  d.  290;  the  Thcodosian  in  435;  and  the 
Justinian,  529-534.  Many  of  the  former  laws  having  grown  out  of  use,  the 
emperor  Justinian  ordered  a  revision  of  them,  which  was  called  the  Justinian 
codo,  and  this  code  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  present  civil  law.  Civil 
law  was  restored  in  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  1127. — BUtir.  Civil  law  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Theobald,  a  Norman  abbot,  who  was  afterward* 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1188.    It  is  now  uiscd  in  the  Bpiritnal  cotirU 
only,  and  in  maritime  afiairs.    See  Laws. 

CIVIL  LIST  IN  ENGLAND.  This  comprehends  the  revenue  awarded  to  the 
kings  of  England,  partly  in  lieu  of  their  ancient  hereditary  income.  The 
entire  revenue  of  Elizabeth  was  not  more  than  600,000^.  and  that  of  Charles  I. 
was  but  800,0002.  After  the  Revolution  a  civil  list  revenue  was  settled  on 
the  new  king  and  queen  of  700,000/.,  the  parliament  taking  into  its  own 
hands  the  support  of  the  forces,  both  maritime  and  military.  The  civil  list 
of  George  II.  was  increased  to  800,0002. ;  and  that  of  George  III.  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  reign,  was  1,030,0002.  By  the  act  1  William  IV.  1831,  the  civil 
list  of  that  sovereign  was  fixed  at  610,0002.  By  the  act  of  1  Victoria.  Dec. 
1837,  the  civil  list  of  the  queen  was  fixed  at  386,000/. ;  and  Prince  Albert 
obtained  an  exclusive  sum  from  parliament  of  30,0002.  per  ann.  4  Victoria, 
18iO. 

CLANSHIPS.  These  were  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  commonly  of  the  same 
name,  and  originated  in  feudal  times. — See  Feudal  Laws.  They  may  he 
said  to  have  arisen  in  Scotland,  in  the  rei^ii  of  Malcolm  II.,  about  1008. 
Clanships  and  other  remains  of  heritable  jurisdiction  were  abolished  in  Scot- 
land (where  clans  were  taken  to  be  the  tenants  of  one  lord),  and  the  liberty 
of  the  English  was  granted  to  clansmen.  20  George  II.,  lli^.^Rvffhcad. 
The  chief  of  each  respective  clan  was,  and  is,  entitled  to  wear  two  eagle's 
feathers  in  his  bonnet,  in  addition  to  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his  clan. — 
Chambers. 

CLARENDON,  Statutes  of.  These  were  statutes  enacted  in  a  parliament 
held  at  Clarendon,  the  object  of  which  was  to  retrench  the  then  enormous 
power  of  the  clergy.  They  are  rendered  memorable  as  being  the  eround  of 
Becket's  quarrel  with  Henry  II.  A  number  of  regulations  were  drawn  up 
under  the  title  of  the  statutes  or  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  were  voted 

.  without  opposition,  a.  d.  1164.  These  stringent  statutes  were  enacted  to 
prevent  the  chief  abuses  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  ecclesiastical 
affiiirs,  and  put  a  stop  to  church  usurpations  which,  gradually  stealing  on, 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  civil  and  royal  power. — Hume. 

CLARION.  This  instrument  originated  with  the  Moors,  in  Spain,  about  a.  d. 
800;  it  was  at  first  a  trumpet,  serving  as  a  treble  to  trumpets  sounding  their 
tenor  and  bass. — Ashe.  Its  tube  is  narrower,  and  its  tone  shriller  than  the 
common  trumpet. — Pardon. 

CLASSIS.  The  name  was  first  given  by  Tullius  Servius  in  making  divisions  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  first  of  six  classes  were  called  classici,  by  way  of 
eminence,  and  hence  authors  of  the  first  rank  came  to  be  called  classics, 
573  B.  c.  '  . 

CLEMENTINES.  Apocryphal  pieces,  fable  and  error,  attributed  to  a  primi- 
tive father,  Clemens  Romanus,  a  cotemporary  of  St.  Paul;  some  say  he 
succeeded  Peter  as  bishop  of  Rome.  He  died  a.  d.  102.— -Mc^r^m.  Also  the 
decretals  of  pope  Clement  V.,  who  died  1314,  published  by  his  successor.— 
BotDfer.  Also  Aa^ustine  monks,  each  of  whom  having  been  a  superior  nine 
years,  then  merged  into  a  common  monk. 

CLEMENTINES  and  URBANISTS.  Parties  by  whom  Europe  was  distracted 
for  several  years.  The  Urbanists  were  the  adherents  of  pope  Urban  VI.,  the 
others  those  of  Robert,  son  of  the  count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  title  of 
Clement  VII.  All  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom  according  to  their  various 
intereata  and  inclinations  were  divided  between  these  two  pontifis ;  the  courts 
of  France,  Castile,  Scotland,  &«.  adhering  to  Clement,  and  Rome,  Italy,  and 
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England  declaring  for  Urban.  This  contention  was  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  Gregory  XI.  l'6lS.-^IIunte. 

CLERGY.  In  the  first  century  the  clergy  were  distinguished  by  the  title  o'- 
presbyters  or  bishops.  The  bishops  in  the  second  century  assumed  higher 
functions,  and  the  presbyters  represented  the  inferior  priests  of  the  Levites: 
this  distinction  was  stillYurther  promoted  in  the  third  century;  and,  under 
Constantine,  the  clergy  attained  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  secu- 
lar power. 

CLERGY  IN  England.  They  increased  rapidly  in  number  early  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  at  length  controlled  the  king  and  kingdom.  Dnmkenness  waa 
forbidden  among  the  clergy  by  a  law,  so  early  as  747  a.  d.  The  first  fruits 
of  the  then  clergy  were  assigned  by  parliament  to  the  king,  1684.    The  cler- 

fy  were  excluded  from  parliament  m  1536.  The  conference  between  the 
rotestant  and  Dissenting  clergy  was  held  in  1604.  See  Confereihct.  Two 
thousand  resigned  their  benefices  in  the  church  of  England,  rathci  than 
subscribe  their  assent  to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  including  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  religion,  as  enjoined  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1661-2.  The 
Irisli  Protestant  clergy  were  restored  to  their  benefices,  from  which  they  had 
been  expelled,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom  under  Climes  II.,  1689. 
The  Clergy  Incapacitation  act  passed,  1801.  &;e  Church  of  England. 
CLERK.  The  Clergy  were  first  styled  clerks,  owing  to  the  judges  oein^  chosen 
after  the  Norman  custom  from  the  sacred  order ;  and  the  ofiicers  bemg  cler- 
gy;  this  gave  them  that  denomination,  which  they  keep  to  this  day. — Black- 
stone^s  Comm. 

CLOCK.  That  called  the  clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  was  introduced  at  Rome 
158  B.  c.  by  Scipio  Nasica.  Toothed  wheels  were  applied  to  them  by  Ctesi- 
bius,  about  140  b.  c.  Said  to  have  been  found  by  Caesar  on  invading  Britain, 
55  B.  c.  The  only  clock  supposed  to  be  then  in  the  world  was  sent  by  pope 
Paul  I.  to  Pepin,  king  of  France,  a.  d.  760.  Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona, 
Invented  one  in  the  ninth  century.  Originally  the  wheels  were  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  earliest  complete  clock  of  which  there  is  any  certain  record, 
was  made  by  a  Saracen  mechanic,  in  the  13th  century. 

The0capement,a8cribedtoGerbcrt,  A.D.  1000|      den)  and  the  younger  Galileo  con- 

A  clock  constructed  by  Richard,  abboi  structed  the  pendulum        •       a.  d.  1641 

of  St.  Alban's,  about  -  •  -1326    Christian  Huy gens  ccmtested  this  dieco- 

A  striking  clock  in  Westminster  •  1368        very,  and  made  his  pendulum  clock 

A  perfect  one  made  at  Paris  by  Vick  •  1370       some  lime  previously  to  •        •  16S8 

The  first  portable  one  made       •         •  1530    Fromaniil,  a  Dutchman,  improved  the 
In  England  no  clock  went  accurately  pendulum,  about         •  .  -  1G69 

before  that  set  up  at  Hampton-court         i  Repealing  clocks  and  watches  invented 
(maker's  initials,  N.  O.)  •  1540        by  Barlow,  about  -  •       - 1676 

Kichard  Harris  (who  erected  a  clock  in  The  dead  beat,  and  horizontal  escape- 

the  church  of  St.  Pauls,  Covenl-Gar-  ments,  by  Graham,  about  •         •    -1700 

The  subsequent  improvements  were  the  spiral  balance  spring  suggested,  and 
the  duplex  scapement  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke ;  pivot  holes  jewelled  by  Facio ; 
the  detached  scapement  invented  by  Mudge,  and  improved  by  Berthond, 
Arnold,  Eamshaw  and  others. 

CLOCK,  MAGNETIC.    Invented  by  Dr.  Locke  of  Cincinnati,  1847-S. 

CLOTH.  Both  woollen  and  linen  cloth  were  known  in  very  early  times.  Coarse 
woollens  were  introduced  into  England  a.  d.  1191 ;  and  seventy  families  of 
'  cloth- workers  from  the  Netherlands  settled  in  England  by  Edward  Ill.'s  in- 
vitation, and  the  art  of  weaving  was  thereby  introduced,  l^Zl.—Rpner's  Fas- 
dera.  Woollens  were  first  made  at  Kendal,  in  1390.  Medleys  were  manu- 
factured, 1614.  Our  fine  broad  cloths  were  yet  sent  to  Holland  to  be  dyed, 
1654.  Dyed  and  dressed  in  England,  by  one  Brewer,  fVom  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, 1667.    The  manufacture  was  discouraged  in  Ireland  and  that  of  lineD 
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ooantenanced,  at  the  request  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  1698.  See 
Woollen  Cloth. 

CLOVIS,  Family  op.  Kings  of  France.  The  real  founder  of  the  French  jno- 
narchy  was  Clovis  I.,  wlio  commenced  his  roi^n  a.  d.  481,  and  was  a  warlike 
prince.  He  expelled  the  Romans,  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  pub- 
lished the  Salique  law.  On  his  being  first  told  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
he  exclaimed,  ''  O,  had  I  been  there  with  my  valiant  Gauls,  how  I  would 
have  avenged  him !"  Clovis  united  his  conquests  from  the  Romans,  Germans, 
and  Goths,  as  provinces  to  the  then  scanty  dominions  of  France :  removed 
the  seat  of  Government  from  Soissons  to  Paris,  and  made  this  the  capital  of 
his  new  kingdom;  he  died  in  511. — HenauU. 

COACH.  The  coach  is  of  French  invention.  Under  Francis  I.,  who  was  a  co- 
temporary  with  our  Henry  VIII.,  there  were  but  two  in  Paris,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  to  Diana,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Henry  II.  There  were  but  three  in  Paris  in  1650;  and  Henry  IV.  had  one,  but 
-without  straps  or  springs.  The  first  courtier  who  set  up  this  equipage  was 
John  de  Laval  de  Bois-Dauphin,  who  could  not  travel  otherwise  on  account 
of  his  enormous  bulk.  Previously  to  the  use  of  coaches  the  kings  of  France 
travelled  on  horseback,  the  princesses  were  carried  in  litters,  and  ladies  rode 
behind  their  squires.  Tlie  first  coach  seen  in  England  was  in  the  reign  of 
Mary»  about  1553. — Priestley's  Led.  They  were  introduced  much  earlier. — 
Andrews^  Hist-.  Great  Brit.  They  were  introduced  by  Fitz- Allen,  earl  of 
Arundel,  in  IbSO.—Slowe.  And  in  some  years  afterwards  the  art  of  making 
them. — ATiderson's  Hist,  of  Comvierce.  A  bill  was  brought  into  parliament 
to  prevent  the  effeminacy  of  men  riding  in  coaches^ 48  Eliz.  1601.* — Carle. 
See  Carriages,  Hackney  Coaches,  Mail  Coaches,  &c. 

COALITIONS.  The  great  coalitions  against  France  since  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution,  have  been  six  in  number ;  and  they  generally  arose  out 
of  the  subsidizing  by  England  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent.  They 
were  entered  into  as  follows : 


1st.  The  king  of  Framia  iasues  his  ma- 
nifesto   •  -  -    June  26,  1792 

2Dd.  By  Great  Britain,  Germanr,  Rus- 
sia, Naples,  Portugal,  and  Turkey, 
signed     -  -  •    June  22, 1799 

3cd.  By  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria, 

and  Naples  •  •  Aug.  5, 1805 


4th.  By  Great  Britain,  Russia.  Prussia, 

and  Saxony  •  •  Oct.  6,  18116 

5th.  By  England  and  Austria  -  April  6, 1809 
6th.  By  Russia  arri  Prussia :  the  treaty 

ratified  at  Kalisch    -    March  l7, 1813 
See  Treaties 


COAI.rnON  MINISTRY.  This  designation  was  given  to  the  celebrated  min- 
istry of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  and  which  was  rendered  memorable  as  an 
extraordinary  union  in  political  life,  on  account  of  the  strong  personal  dis- 
like which  had  always  been  displayed  by  these  personages,  each  towards 
the  other.  The  ministry  was  formed  April  6,  1783,  and  dissolved  Dec.  19, 
same  year.    See  AdministrcUi/yns. 

COALS.  It  is  contended,  with  much  seeming  truth,  that  coals,  although  they 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  Romans  in  their  notices  of  Britain,  were  yet  in  use 
by  the  ancient  Britons. — Brandt.  They  were  first  discovered  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  in  1284,  some  say  earlier:  and  others  in  1239.  Sea-coal  was  pro- 
hibited A-om  being  used  in  and  near  London,  as  being  '*  prejudicial  to  human 
health ;  "  and  even  smiths  were  obliged  to  bum  wood,  \21^.—St(nce.  Coals 
were  first  made  an  article  of  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London,  4  Richard  II. 
\2!^\.—Rymefs  Fadera.     Notwithstanding  the  many  previous  complaints 


*  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1619,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  imprisoned  erer 

je  the  Qonpowde'r  Plot,  obtained  his  liberation     Hearing  that  Buckingham  was  drawn  about 

with  six  hoicM  in  his  ciuurh  (being  the  first  that  was  so),  he  put  on  eight  to  bis,  and  in  that  mannei 
!  from  th4  tower  through  the  city.— JZopin. 
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agaiDst  coal  as  a  public  nuisance,  it  was  at  length  generally  bitrned  in  Lou- 
don in  1400 ;  but  coals  were  not  in  common  use  in  England  until  the  i«ign 
of  Charles  I.,  1625. 

SVMBBR  OF  CHALDRONS  OP  COALS  CONSUMED  IN  LONDON  IN  THB  FOLLOWINO  TRAR8 : 

1660       .       .    160,000  chald.  I  1800  •      •  614.000  chald.  I  1830    .         .  l,C86,3G0chald. 

1700  .        317,000  ditto.     1810       •        .      980,372  diuo.      1835        .       2,299,816  tonii. 

1750    •  .    510,000  ditto.  |  1820       •     •      1,171,178  ditto.  |  1810    •         •  2,63d;^56  ditto. 

The  coal-fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  723  square  miles  in 
extent;  those  of  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Whitehaven,  and  other  places,  aro 
also  of  vast  magnitude ;  and  there  are  exhaustless  beds  of  coal  in  Yorkshire. 
The  coal  in  South  Wales  alone,  would,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
supply  all  England  for  2000  years. — Blakewell.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are 
now  about  26,000,000  of  tons  consumed  annually  in  Great  Britain.— PAiW/pj. 
Scotland  teems  with  the  richest  mines  of  coal,  and  besides  her  vast  collieries 
there  must  be  vast  fields  unexplored. — Penruint.  Fine  coal  is  found  in  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland.  The  first  ship  laden  with  Irish  coal  arrived  in  Dublin  from 
Newry,  in  1742. — Bums. 

COALS  IN  THB  United  States.  Lehigh  coal  from  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylva- 
nia, first  mined  and  used,  1806.  According  to  Mr.  Lyell,  the  coal  strata  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  &c.,  extend  700  miles. 

COCCEIANS.  A  sect  founded  by  John  Cocceius  of  Bremen;  they  held, 
amongst  other  singular  opinions,  that  of  a  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  this  world, 
after  a  general  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to  the  Christian 
faith,  1665. 

COCHINEAL.  The  properties  of  this  insect  became  known  to  the  Spaniards 
soon  ader  their  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  1518.  Cochineal  was  not  known  in 
Italy  in  1548,  although  the  art  of  dyeing  then  flourished  there.— See  Dyeing, 
The  annual  import  of  this  article  into  England  was  260,000  lbs.  m  1830 :  and 
1,081,776,  in  1846. 

COCK-FIGHTING.  Practised  by  the  early  barbarous  nations,  and  by  Gk-eece. 
It  was  instituted  at  Rome  after  a  victory  over  the  Persians,  476  b.  c.  ;  and 
was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  England.  William  Fitz-Stephen,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  describes  cock-fighting  as  the  sport  of  school-boys  on 
Shrove  Tuesday.  Cock-fighting  was  prohibited,  39  Edward  HI.,  1865;  and 
again  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Cromwell.  Till  within  these  few  years  there  was 
a  Cock-pU  Royal,  in  St.  James's-park :  but  this  practice  is  happily  now  dis- 
couraged by  the  law. 

COCK-LANE  GHOST.  A  famous  imposition  (IJ  practised  upon  the  credulous 
multitude  by  William  Parsons,  his  wife,  ana  daughter.  The  contrivance 
was  that  of  a  female  ventriloquist,  and  all  who  heard  her  believed  she 
was  a  ghost :  the  deception,  which  arose  in  a  malignant  conspiracy,  was 
carried  on  for  some  time  at  the  house.  No.  33  Cock-lane,  London ;  but 
it  was  at  length  detected,  and  the  parents  were  condemned  to  the  piUory 
and  imprisonment,  July  10,  1762. 

COCOA.  Unknown  in  Europe  until  the  discovery  of  America,  about  1500. 
The  cocoa-tree  supplies  the  Indians  with  ahnost  whatever  they  stand  in  need 
of,  as  bread,  water,  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  milk,  oil,  honey,  sugar,  needles, 
clothes,  thread,  cups,  spoons,  basins,  baskets,  paper,  masts  for  ships,  sails, 
cordage,  nails,  covering  for  their  houses,  &c. — Ray. 

CODES  OP  LAWS.  The  laws  of  Phoroneus  were  instituted  1807  b.  c.  :  those 
of  Lycurgus,  884  b.  c.  ;  of  Draco,  628  b.  c.  ;  of  Solon,  587  b.  c.  AllVenui 
Varus,  the  civilian,  first  collected  the  Roman  laws  about  66  b.  c.  ;  and  Ser- 
vius  Sulpicius,  the  civilian,  embodied  them  about  53  b.  c.  Tlie  Gregorian 
and  Hermoeinian  codes  were  published  a.  d.  290 ;  the  Theodosian  c^e  in 
485  •  the  celebrated  code  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  529— a  digest  fWrni 
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this  last  was  made  in  688. — BUnr.    Alfred's  code  of  laws  is  the  foondatioa 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  887. — See  Laws. 

CODICILS  TO  WILLS.  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  the  civilian  of  Rome,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  use  of  this  supplementary  instrument  to  wills, 
about  31  B.  c. 

CCEUR  DE  LION,  OR  THE  Lion-hearted.  The  surname  given  to  Richard  Plan- 
tagenot  I.  of  England,  on  account  of  his  dauntless  courage,  about  a.  d.  1192. 
Tiiis  surname  was  also  conferred  on  Louis  YIII.  of  France,  who  signalized 
himself  in  the  crusades  and  in  his  wars  against  England,  about  1220.  This 
latter  prince  had  also  the  appellation  of  the  Ldon  given  Mm. 

COFFEE.  It  grows  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the  Indies,  and  America.  Its  use  as  a 
beverage  is  traced  to  the  Persians.*  It  came  into  great  repute  in  Arabia 
Felix  about  a.  d.  1454 ;  and  passed  thence  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  thence, 
in  1511,  to  Constantinople,  where  coffee-houses  were  opened  in  1554.  M. 
ThevenoL,  the  traveller,  was  the  first  who  brought  it  into  France,  to  which 
country  he  returned  after  an  absence  of  .seven  years,  in  1662. — Chambers.  Cof- 
fee was  brought  into  England  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Canopus.  a  Cretan,  who 
made  it  his  common  beverage  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1641. — Anderson. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  at  different  periods 
is  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (see  American  Almanac^  1848) 
thus : — 


1821       - 

.       .    Tea,  4,566.223  lbs.       .       • 

.    Coffee,  11,686,0©  lbs. 

1830    -       . 

"      6,873,091  lbs.    .        . 

'♦        38;J63.687  lbs 

18S5       - 

•       .      «    12,331,638  lbs.        -        • 

»*        91,7r.3,0(K  lbs. 

liyl2    .        ■ 

«    13,482,645  lbs,    -       . 

"      107;«7,u67  lbs. 

lt»6        • 

•       .      "    16391,020  lbs.        .       . 

"      iai,336,(X>l  lbs. 

COFFEE-HOUSES.  The  first  in  England  was  kept  by  a  Jew,  named  Jacobs, 
in  Oxford,  1650.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Edwards,  an  English  Turkey  merchant, 
brought  home  with  him  a  Greek  servant  named  Pasquet,  who  kept  the  first 
house  for  making  coffee  in  London,  which  he  opened  in  George-yard.  Lom- 
bard-street, in  1652.  Pasquet  afterwards  went  to  Holland,  and  opened  the 
first  house  in  that  country. — Anderson.  The  Rainbow  coffee-house,  near 
Temple-bar,  was  represented  as  a  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood,  1657. 
Coffee-houses  were  suppressed  by  proclamation,  26  Charles  II.,  1676.  The 
proclamation  was  afterwards  suspended  on  the  petition  of  the  traders  in  tea 
and  coffee. 

COFFEE-TREES.  These  trees  were  conveyed  from  Mocha  to  Holland  in  1616; 
and  Wtre  carried  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  year  1726.  First  cultivated  at 
Surinam  by  the  Dutch  about  1718.  The  culture  was  encouraged  in  the 
plantations  about  1732. 

COFFINS.  The  Athenian  heroes  were  buried  in  coffins  of  the  cedar  tree;  ow- 
ing to  its  aromatic  and  incorruptible  qualities. —  Thucydides.  CofiUns  of 
marble  and  stone  were  used  by  the  Romans.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  one  of  gold :  and  glass  coffins  have  been  found  iu  Eng\And.~  Goitgh. 
The  earliest  record  of  wooden  coffins  amongst  us,  is  that  of  the  burial  of 
king  Arthur,  who  was  buried  in  an  entire  trunk  of  oak,  hollowed,  a.  d.  542 
— Asjter.    The  patent  coffins  were  invented  in  1796. 

COIN.  Homer  speaks  of  brass  money  as  existing  1184  b.  c.  The  invention  of 
coin  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydiaus,  who  cherished  commerce,  and  whose  money 

•  Some  aacribe  the  discorery  of  coffee  as  a  beverage  to  the  prior  of  a  monastery,  who,  being  In- 
fatmed  by  a  goal-herd  that  his  cattle  sometimes  browsed  upon  the  tree,  and  that  they  would  then 
wake  at  night,  and  snort  and  bound  upon  the  tullSf  became  curious  to  prove  its  virtues.  He  oe* 
eordincly  trie-J  it  on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  sleeping  at  matins,  and  he  found  that  it  cbeckatl 
tfMfa-  sIiimberB. 
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was  of  gold  and  silver.  Both  were  coined  by  Phidon  tyrant  of  Argos^  8G2 
B.  c.  Money  was  coined  at  Rome  under  Servius  Tullius,  about  573  b.  c. 
The  most  ancient  known  coins  are  Macedonian,  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  ;  but 
others  are  believed  to  be  more  ancient.  Brass  money  only  was  in  use  at 
Rome  previously  to  269  b.  c.  (when  Fabius  Pictor  coined  silver),  a  sign  that 
little  correspondence  was  then  held  with  the  East,  where  gold  and  silver 
were  in  use  long  before.  Grold  w&s  coined  206  b.  c.  Iron  money  was  usc^d 
in  Sparta,  and  Iron  and  tin  in  Britain. — Dufresnoy.  Julius  Csesar  was  the 
first  who  obtained  the  express  permission  of  the  senate  to  place  his  portrait 
on  the  coins,  and  the  example  was  soon  followed.  In  the  earlier  and  moro 
simple  days  of  Rome,  the  likeness  of  no  living  personage  appeared  npou 
their  money :  the  heads  were  those  of  their  deities,  or  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived divine  honors. 

<X)IN  IN  ENGLAND.  The  fiist  coinage  in  England  was  under  the  Romans  at 
Camulodunum,  or  Colchester.  Knglish  coin  was  of  different  shapes,  as 
square,  oblong,  and  round,  until  the  middle  ages,  when  roimd  coin  only  was 
used.  Groats  were  the  largest  silver  coin  until  after  a.  d.  1351.  Coin  was 
made  sterling  in  1216,  before  which  time  i-ents  were  mostly  paid  in  kind,  and 
maney  was  found  only  in  the  coffers  of  the  barons. — Stmoe 


The  first  gold  coins  on  certain  record, 
struck,  42  Henry  III.  •       a.  d.  1257 

Gold  florin  firsi  struck,  Ed.  III.  {Cam- 
den) .....  1337 

First  large  copper  coinage,  putting  an 


end  to  the  circulation  of  private  lead- 
en pieces,  dec.  ...  -  1600 
Ilairpence  and  rarthin|s  coined  •  1663 
Guineas  first  coined,  25  Char.  IL  •  1673 
Sovereigns,  new  coinage  •  -  1816 
Half-farthings           •           •           .      .  1>^3« 

Gold  coin  was  introduced  in  six  shilling  pieces  by  Edwtird  III.  and  nobles 
followed,  at  six  shillings  and  eightpenee,  and  hence  the  lawyer's  fee:  after- 
wards there  were  half  and  quarter  nobles.  Guineas  were  of  the  same  size; 
but  being  made  of  a  superior  gold  from  sovereigns  guineas  passed  for 
more.  St^mGui'ncas.  English  and  Irish  money  were  assimilated  Jan.  1. 1^6. 
See  GoU. 

MOHSrS  COINED   IN  THB  POLLOWINO  a£IONS,  AND  THEIR  AMOUNT. 

GeoKe  IIL  and  regency, 

gold  .  .  J^74,501,586 
George  IV.  -  -41.783315 
William  IV.  -  -  10,R>7,603 
Victoria,  to  1848,  82.870.814 
The  coin  of  the  realm  was  about  twelve  millions  in  1711. — DavenarU.  It  was 
estimated  at  sixteen  millions  1762. — Anderson.  It  was  supposed  to  be  twen- 
ty millions  in  1786. — Chalmers.  It  amounted  to  thirty-seven  millions  in  1800. 
— Pkiltips.  The  gold  is  twenty-eight  millions,  and  "the  rest  of  the  metallic 
currency  is  thirteen  millions,  while  the  paper  largely  supplies  the  place  of 
coin, 1830. — Dnke  of  Wellington.  In  1841,  it  may  be  calculated  as  reaching 
forty-live  millions.    See  Gold. 

COIN  OP  THE  U.  S.    The  U.  S.  Mint  was  established  m  1792.   The  coinage  from 
that  time  to  1836  was  thus : — 

Pieces.  Value. 

Gold  .  •       4,716,325  •  ■      $22,102,035 

Silver    -  -    •    lir>,421,762      -  46,739,182 

Copper      .  .      77,752,966  -  .  740,331 

Total  .   197.R91,502       -  -  •69,581,549 

1837  to  1848  inclusive    145,389,748  •  •      #81,436,165 


Elizabeth  • 

.    jE5,83>,0n0 

James  U. 

-  ;E3.740,000 

James  I. 

.   2,500,(1(10 

William  III.  - 

■  10:511,900 

Charles  I.  • 

.    -10.500,000 

Anne 

-   2;091,626 

Cromwell 

-    1,000,000 

George  1. 

.   8,72.-^,920 

Charles  11. 

.    -   7,521,100 

George  II. 

.  11,966,576 

Total  in  56  years    -    343,23 1  ;250  pieces.         .       3151,017,714 
The  gold  coinage  consists  of  double  eagles  S20,  eagles,  half  eagles,  quarter 
eagles  and  dollars.    Gold  dollars  were  first  coined  in  1849.    The  first  de- 
posit of  California  gold  for  coining,  was  made  by  Mr.  David  Carter,  1804 
ounces,  D«c.  8,  1848. 
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COINING,  llils  operation  was  origiDally  performed  by  the  metal  being  placed 
between  two  steel  dies,  and  struck  by  a  hammer.  In  1553,  a  mill  was 
invented  by  Antonie  Brucher,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1562.  An  en- 
gine fbr  coining  was  invented  by  Balancier  in  161 7.  The  great  improvements 
of  the  art  were  eft'ected  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho..  1788,  and  subsequently. 
The  art  was  rendered  perfect  by  the  creation  of  the  present  costly  machinery 
at  the  muit,  London,  commenced  in  1811. 

(TOLD.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  found  to  produce  the  same  percep- 
tions on  the  skin,  and  when  mercury  is  frozen  at  forty  degrees  below  zero, 
the  sensation  is  the  same  as  touching  red-hot  iron.  During  the  hard  fVost 
1740,  a  palace  of  ice  was  built  at  St.  Petersburg,  after  an  elegant  model,  and 
in  the  just  proportions  of  Augustan  architecture. —  Greig.  Perhaps  the  cold- 
est day  ever  known  in  London  was  Dec.  25, 1796,  when  the  thermometer  was 
16'  below  zero.  Quicksilver  was  frozen  hard  at  Moscow  Jan.  13,  1810.  See 
Frosts^  Ice. 

COLISiEUM.  The  edifice  of  this  name  at  Rome  was  built  by  Vespasian,  in 
the  place  where  the  basin  of  Nero's  gilded  house  had  previously  been  a.  d. 
72.  llie  splendid  Colis«eum  of  London,  and  one  of  its  most  worthy  objects 
of  admiration,  is  built  near  the  Regent's  Park,  and  was  completed  in  1827-8. 

COLLEGES.  University  education  preceded  the  erection  of  colleges,  which 
were  munificent  foundations  to  relieve  the  students  from  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing at  lodging-houses  and  at  inns.  Collegiate  or  academic  degrees  are  said 
to  have  been  first  conferred  at  the  University  of  Paris,  a.  d.  1140;  but  some 
authorities  say,  not  before  1215.  In  £ngland^  it  is  contended  that  the  date 
is  much  higher,  and  some  hold  that  Bede  obtained  a  degree  formally  at 
Cambridge,  and  John  de  Beverley  at  Oxford,  and  that  they  were  the  first 
doctors  of  those  universities.     Cambridge^  Oxford,  &c. 

Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen    -    ▲•  d.  1693 


Cheshunt  College  I'ounded         -    ▲.  d.  1792 
Doctor's  Commons,  civil  law    •  - 1670 

Durham  llniverpiiy  -  -      -  "  * 

Edinburgh  Universiiy    •  .  •  l(3i% 

Eton  CoUejfc 1441 

r  Uhi        ■ 


May nooih  College  -  -  -1796 

Physicians,  London  •  •  -      •  1C18 

Sion  College        ....  1329 
Sinn  Colleffb,  re-founded     -  •      •  1630 

Surgeons,  London  -  •  - 1745 

Triniiy  College,  Dublin      -  -      •  1591 

University,  London        ...  1826 
Winchester  CoUege  -  •  -      •  1387 


Gla«i;ow  University       •  •           •  1451 

Harrow         -           -  ...  1585 

Highbury  College           .  .           -1826 

King's  College,  Aberdeen  •                 -  1494 

King's  College,  London  •  •          - 1629 

ciV^LEGES  IN  THE  Umitkd  States.  The  first  established  was  Harvard,  at 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  by  John  Harvard,  1638;  and  this  is  now  the  most  im- 
portant and  best  endowed  in  the  United  States.  The  second  was  William 
and  Mary,  in  Virgmia,  1693.  Third,  Yale,  at  New  Haven,  1700.  Fourth, 
CoUege  of  Neic  Jersey,  Princeton,  1746.  Fifth,  Columbia,  New-York,  1754. 
Sixth,  Vniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1756.  Seventh.  Brown 
University,  Providence,  1764.  Eighth,  Dartvunith,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1769. 
Ninth,  Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1770.  These  were  all  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  The  first  medical  school  was  that  at  Philadelphia,  founded 
1764.  The  first  law  school  was  founded  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1782.  In 
1849  there  were  118  colleges  in  the  United  States;  42  theological  schools ; 
12  law  schools ;  36  medical  schools.  See  list  in  American  Almanac,  Qirard 
College  opened  Jan.  1,  1848. 

COLOGNE.  A  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  1260.  The  Jews  were  expelled 
from  here  in  1486,  and  the  Protestants  in  1618,  and  it  has  since  fallen  into 
ruin.  Cologne  was  taken  by  the  French,  under  Jourdan,  Oct.  6,  1704.  In 
the  cathedral  are  shown  the  heads  of  the  three  Magi ;  and  in  the  church  of 
St.  Ursula  is  the  tomb  of  that  saint,  and  bones  belonging  to  the  11,000  vir- 
gini  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  along  with  her. 

COLOMBIA.    A  republic  in  South  America,  formed  of  states  which  have 
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declared  their  independeocc  of  the  crown  of  Spain ;  but  its  several  chieft 
have  been  contending  one  against  another,  and  each  state  has  t)een  a  pre/ 
to  civil  war,  and  the  stability  of  the  union  is  far  iVom  assured. 

New  Grenada,  discovered  by  Colum-  ,  Battle  ofCaFabobo,ttM  Royalists whoOj 

bus  •    A.  D.  1497  I      ovenhrown  June  24, 1821 

Venezuela  discovered  •  -     -  1498     Bolivar  is  named  Dictator  by  the  Con- 


1  he  Caraccas  formed  into  a  kingdom, 

under  a  captain-general         -  •  1547 

The  history  of  those  provinces  under 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Spa- 
niards, presenu  but  one  continuous 
scene  of  rapine  and  blood. 
•        •%•••• 


gross  of  Peru  •    Feb.  10, 13M 

Alliance  between  Colombia  and  Mexico 

formed  •  -JuneaOylSM 

Allianre  with  Guatimala     -       March  1826 
Oonffress  at  Lima  names  Bolivar  Pre- 
sident of  the  republic  •       Aug.  1896 
Bolivar's  return  to  Bogou         •    Nov.  1826 
Confederation  of  Venezuela                 •  1810  '  He  assumes  the  dictatorship  •  Nov.  23,  \S2S 


Independence  formally  declared    •      •  1811 
Defeat  of  General  Miranda        •  -  )812 

Bolivar  defeated  by  Boves  -  -      - 1816 

Bolivar  defeats  Morillo  in  the  battle  of 
Sombrero        -  -  -      Feb.  1818 


Padilla'e  insurrection  -  April  9,  1323 
Conspiracy  of  Santander  against  the 

life  of  Bolivar  •  Sept.  '^  ISS 

Bolivar  resigns  his  office  of  president  of 

the  republic  •  -   April  11, 1829 


Union  of  the  States  of  Grenada  and  Ve-  i  He  dies  •  •  •     Dec.  17, 1830 

nezuela  •  •     Dec.  17,  1819    Santander  dies     •  • .         Bfay  26, 1810 

COLON.  This  point  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  was  not  expressed  as  it 
is  in  modem  times.  The  colon  and  period  were  adopted  and  explained  by 
Thrasyniachus  about  373  b.  c. — Siiidas.  It  was  known  to  Aristotle.  Our 
punctuation  appears  to  have  been  introduced  with  the  art  of  printing. 
The  colon  and  semicolon  were  both  first  used  in  British  literature,  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

COLONIES  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN.  They  are  described  under  the  name  of  each. 
The  white  and  the  free  cdlorcd  population,  as  far«as  it  has  been  ascertained, 
amounts  to  about  2.500,000,  and  the  slaves  at  the  period  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, were  770,280.  The  number  of  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  is  86,267 ;  the  aborigines  of  the  latter  place  have  not  been 
ascertained.  The  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
colonies,  and  for  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  (je20,000,000  sterling) 
was  passed  3  &  4  William  IV.  1833.  By  the  provisions  of  this  statute  all 
the  slaves  throughout  the  British  colonies  were  emancipated  on  Angnst  1, 
1834. 

COLONIZATION.  The  American  Colonization  Society,  for  colonizing  free 
people  of  color  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  founded  December,  1816,  at  Wash- 
mgton,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Rev.  Robert  Finley.  [Plan  advo- 
cated by  Jefferson  as  early  as  1777,  urged  by  Dr.  Thornton,  1787,  and  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  1801.]  First  president  of  the  society,  Bushrod 
Veiling  ton ;  succeeded  by  Charles  Carroll,  James  3Iadison,  and  Henry 
Clay     Liberia  purchased  1821. 

COLOSSbS  OF  RHODES.  A  brass  statue  of  Apollo, 'seventy  cubits  high, 
erected  at  the  port  of  Rhodes  in  honor  of  the  sun,  and  esteemed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Built  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  290  b.  c.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  224  b.  c.  ;  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
on  their  taking  Rhodes  in  a.  d.  672.  The  figure  stood  upon  two  moles,  a  leg 
being  extended  on  each  side  of  the  harbor,  so  that  a  vessel  in  full  sail  could 
enter  between.  A  winding  staircase  ran  to  the  top,  from  which  could  be 
discerned  the  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  that  sailed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
The  statue  had  lain  in  ruins  for  nearly  nme  centuries,  4ind  had  never  oe&a 
repaired ;  but  now  the  Saracens  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and  sold  the  metal, 
'yeighiug  720,900  lbs  ,  to  a  Jew,  who  is  said  to  have  loaded  900  camels  in 
transporting  it  to  Alexandria — Du  Fresnay. 

COLUM  BIA,  District  or.  A  tract  of  country  10  miles  square,  ceded  by  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
seat  of  government.     It  included  the  cities  of  Washington,  Georgetowai 
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and  AlezAQdria;  but  in  IdlS  the  latter  was  re-ceded  to  Virginia.  Popula- 
tion in  1800, 14,093;  iu  1840,  43,712,  including  8,861  free  colored  persons, 
aDd  4,694  slaves. 

COMEDY.  Thalia  is  the  muse  of  comedy  and  lyric  poetry.  Susarion  and 
Dolon  were  the  inventors  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  562  a.  c.  They  performed 
the  first  comedy  at  Athens,  on  a  wagon  or  movable  stage,  on  four  wheels, 
for  which  they  were  rewarded  with  a  basket  of  figs  and  a  cask  of  wine.— 
ArundeUan  Marbles,  Aristophanes  was  called  the  prince  of  ancient  comedy, 
434  B.  c,  and  Menander  that  of  new,  320  b.  c.  Of  Plautus,  20  comedies  are 
extant ;  he  flourished  220  b.  c.  Statins  Csecilius  wrote  upwards  of  30  come- 
dies ;  he  flourished  at  Rome,  180  b.  c.  The  comedies  of  Lselius  and  Terence 
were  first  acted  154  b.<c.  The  first  regular  comedy  was  performed  in  Eng- 
land about  A.  D.  1551.  It  was  said  of  Sheridan,  that  he  wrote  the  best  comedy 
(the  Sr.lu)ol  for  Scandal)^  the  best  opera  (the  Duenna),  and  the  best  after- 
piece (the  CrUic)y  in  the  English  language. — See  Drama. 

COMETS.  The  first  that  was  discovered  and  described  accurately,  was  by 
Nicephorus.  At  the  birth  of  the  great  Mithridates  two  large  comets 
appeared,  which  were  seen  for  seventy-two  days  together,  and  whose  splen- 
dor eclipsed  that  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  occupied  forty-five  degrees,  or 
the  fourth  part  of  the  heavens^  136  b.  c. — Justin.  A  remarkable  one  waa 
seen  in  England,  10  Edward  III.,  ldS7. —Stowe.  These  phenomena  were  first 
rationally  explained  by  Tycho  Brache,  about  1677.  A  comet,  which  terri- 
fied the  people  from  its  near  approach  to  the  earth,  was  visible  from  Nov. 
8, 1679,  to  March  9, 1680.  The  orbits  of  comets  were  proved  to  be  ellipses, 
by  NewtoD,  1704.  A  most  brilliant  comet  appeared  in  1769,  which  passed 
within  two  millions  of  miles  of  the  earth.  One  still  more  brilliant  appeared 
in  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.,  1811,  visible  all  the  autumn  to  the  naked  eye. 
Another  brilliant  comet  appeared  in  1823. — See  the  three  next  articles. 

COMET,  BIELA'S.  This  comet  has  been  an  object  of  fear  to  many  on  account 
of  the  nearness  with  which  it  has  approached,  not  the  earth,  but  a  point  of 
the  earth's  path :  it  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Biela,  an  Austrian  officer, 
Feb.  28,  1826.  It  is  one  of  the  three  comets  whose  reappearance  was  pre- 
dicted, its  revolution  being  performed  in  six  years  and  thirty-eight  weeks. 
Its  second  appearance  was  in  1882,  when  the  time  of  its  perihelion  passage 
was  Not.  27.    Its  third  appearance  was  in  1839,  and  its  fourth  in  1846. 

COMET,  ENCKE'S.  Fu^t  discovered  by  M.  Pons,  Nov.  26,  1818,  but  justly 
named  by  astronomers  after  professor  Encke,  from  his  success  in  detecting 
its  orbit,  motions,  and  perturbations ;  it  is,  like  the  preceding,  one  of  the 
three  comets  which  have  appeared  according  to  prediction,  and  its  revolu- 
tions are  made  in  3  years  and  15  weeks. 

COMET,  HALLEY'S.  This  is  the  great  and  celebrated  comet  of  the  greatest 
astronomer  of  England. — LaUinde.  Doctor  Halley  first  proved  that  many  of 
the  appearances  of  comets  were  but  the  periodical  returns  of  the  same  bodies, 
and  he  demonstrated  that  the  comet  of  1682  was  the  same  with  the  comet 
of  1456,  of  1531,  and  1607,  deducing  this  fact  from  a  minute  observation  of 
the  first  mentioned  comet,  and  being  struck  by  its  wonderful  resemblance  to 
the  comets  described  as  having  appeared  in  those  years :  Halley,  therefore, 
first  fixed  the  identity  of  comets,  and  first  predicted  their  periodical  returns. 
— Vince*s  Astronomy.  The  revolution  of  Halley's  comet  is  performed  in 
about  seventy-six  years :  it  appeared  in  1759,  and  came  to  its  perihelion  on 
March  13 ;  and  its  last  appearance  was  in  1835. 

COMMERCE.  Flourished  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  among  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  earliest  ages.  In  later  times  it  was  spread  over  Europe  by  a  confed- 
eracy of  maritime  cities  a.  d.  1241.— See  Hanse  Towns.  The  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  the  enterprises  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  enlarged  the 
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sphere  of  commerce,  and  led  other  nations,  particularly  England,  to  engage 
extensively  in  its  pursuit. — S90  the  various  articUs  connected  with  this  sueject, 

COMMERCE.    See  Navigation, 

COMMERCE,  New- York  Chamber  op,  instituted  1783. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES.  The  first  treaty  of  commerce  made  by  Eng- 
land with  any  foreign  nation,  was  entered  into  with  the  Flemings,  1  EdwaM 
I.,  1272.  The  second  was  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  2  Edward  II.  1308.— 
Anderson.    See  Trealics. 

COMMON  COUNCIL  op  LONDON.  Its  formation  commenced  about  1208. 
The  charter  of  Henry  I.  mentions  the  folk-mole,  this  being  a  Saxon  appella- 
tion, and  which  may  fairly  be  rendered  the  court  or  assembly  of  the  people. 

COMMON  LAW  op  ENGLAND.  Custom,  to  which  len^^th  of  time  has 
given  the  force  of  law,  or  rules  generally  received  and  heU  as  law,  called 
Tex  no7i  scripta,  in  contradistinction  to  the  written  law.  Common  law 
derives  its  origin  from  Alfred's  body  of  laws  (which  was  lost),  a.  d.  890. 
The  common  law  of  the  United  States  is  founded  on  that  of  England. — See 
Custom.    Laws. 

COMMON  PRAYER.  Published  in  the  English  language  by  the  authority  of 
parliament,  in  1648.  The  Common  Prayer  was  voted  out  of  doors,  by  par- 
liament, and  the  Directory  {which  see),  set  up  in  its  room  in  1644.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  against  it,  1647.    See  Directory. 

COMMONS,  House  op.  The  great  representative  assembly  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  third  branch  of  the  Imperial  legislature,  originated  i\ith 
Simon  do  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of 
two  knights  from  every  shire,  and  deputies  from  certain  boroughs,  to  meet 
the  barons  and  clergy  who  were  his  friends,  with  a  view  thereby  to  strengthen 
his  own  power  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  sovereign  Henry  III.  Tliis  was 
the  first  confirmed  outline  of  a  house  of  commons ;  and  the  first  commons 
were  summoned  to  meet  the  king  in  parliament  42  &  43  Henry  III.  1258. 
— Goldsmith.  Stowe.  According  to  other  authorities,  the  first  parliament 
formally  convened  was  the  one  summoned  49  Henry  III.,  Jan.  23,  1265 ;  and 
writs  of  the  latter  date  are  the  earliest  extant.  Some  historians  date  the 
first  regularly  constituted  parliament  IVom  the  22d  of  Edward  1. 1294.  The 
first  recorded  speaker,  duly  chosen,  was  Petre  de  Montfort  in  1260 :  he  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  1265.  The  city  of  London  first  sent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  while  Westminsur  was 
not  represented  in  that  assembly  until  the  latter  end  of  Henry  VlII's  life, 
or  rather  in  the  first  House  of  Commons  of  Edward  VI.  The  following 
is  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bills  (which  see,)  in  1832:— 

Enoush.— County  members  •  144 

Univereiiios         -  .  .       4 

Cities  and  boroughs  •  •  323—171 

Welsh.— County  members    -  -      16 

Cities  and  Doroughs    -  •      14 — 2i 

English  and  Welsh     •     600 

Total  (see  Parliament) 

COMMONWEALTH  op  ENGLAND.  This  was  the  interregnum  between  the 
decoUation  of  Charles  I.  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL   The  form  of  the 

fovemment  was  chang^ed  to  a  republic  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Jan.  30, 
649.    Oliver  Cromwell  was  made  Protector,  Dec.  12,  1653.    Richard  Crom- 
well was  made  Protector,  Sept.  1658.    Monarchy  was  restored  in  the  person 
of  Charles  II.,  who  returned  to  London  May  29,  1670.    See  England, 
COMMONWEALTH  of  ROME.    See  Rome.    The  greatest  and  most  renown- 
ed  republic  of  the  ancient  world.    It  dates  fVom  m)9  b.  c,  when  the  govenv 


English  and  Welsh  •     900 

Scotch.— County  members  •  30 

Cities  and  Boroushs       •  -  23 — 69 

Irish.— County  members  •  ■  G4 

Univcreity    •  -  ■  -  2 

Cities  and  boroughs       -  •  39—105 
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ment  of  kings  ceased  with  the  expulsion  of  Tarqninius  Superbns,  the  seventh 
and  last  king  of  Rome,  and  the  election  of  consuls.  After  this  revolution  Rome 
advanced  by  rapid  strides  towards  universal  dominion.  The  whole  of  Italy 
received  her  laws.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Carthage,  Africa,  Greece.  Asia,  Sy- 
ria, Egypt,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  even  a  part  of  Germany,  were  successively  sub- 
dued by  her  arms :  so  that  in  the  age  of  Julius  Csesar  this  republic  had  the* 
Euphrates,  Mount  Taurus,  and  Armenia,  for  the  boundaries  in  the  east; 
Ethiopia,  in  the  south;  the  Danube,  in  the  north;  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  the  west.  The  republic  existed  under  consuls  and  other  magistrates  un- 
til the  battle  of  Actium,  from  which  we  commonly  date  the  commencement 
of  the  Roman  empire,  81  b.  g. 

COMMUNION.  It  originated  in  the  Lord's  supper,  and  was  practised  early  in 
the  primitive  church.  Communicating  under  the  form  of  bread  alone  is 
said  to  have  its  rise  in  the  west,  under  pope  Urban  II.  1096.  The  fourth 
Lateran  council  decreed  that  every  believer  shall  receive  the  communion  at 
least  at  Easter,  1215.  The  communion  service,  as  now  observed  in  tlie 
church  of  England,  was  instituted  by  the  authority  of  council,  1548. 

COMPANIES.  Among  the  earliest  commercial  companies  in  England  may  be 
named  the  Steel-yard  society,  established  a.  d.  1232.  The  second  company 
was  the  merchants  of  St.  Thomas  h,  Becket,  in  1248. — Slowe.  The  third  was 
the  Merchant  Adventurers,  incorporated  by  Elizabeth,  1664.  Th»re  are 
ninety-one  city  companies  in  London ;  the  first  twelve  are 


1  Mercers  •  •  •▲.!>.  1393 

2  Grocers    .....  1345 

3  Drapers  ....  1489 

4  Fishmongers  •  -  .  •  1384 
6  Goldsmiths  ....  1327 
6  Skinners    .....  1327 


7  Merchant  Tailors  •        .  ▲.  d.  1466 

8  Ilaberdashera  •  •  -1447 

9  Salters 1558 

10  Ironmongera  ....  1464 
U  Vintners  ...  .     .  1437 

12  Cloihworkers.  .  .  .1482 


COMPANIES,  BUBBLE.  Ruinous  speculations  coming  under  this  name  have 
been  formed,  commonly  by  designing  persons.  Law's  Bubble,  in  1720-1, 
was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  its  kind,  and  the  South  iSea  Bubble, 
in  the  same  year,  was  scarcely  less  memorable  for  its  ruin  of  thousands  of 
families.  Many  companies  were  established  in  Great  Britain  in  1824  and 
1825,  and  most  of  them  turned  out  to  be  bubbles;  and  owing  to  the  rage  for 
taking  shares  in  each  scheme  as  it  was  projected,  immense  losses  were  in- 
curred by  individuals,  and  the  families  of  thousands  of  speculatoi-s  were 
totally  ruined.    See  Law's  Bubble,  and  Bankrupts. 

COMPASS,  The  MARINER'S.  It  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese, 
1115  b:  c.  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  They  had  a  machine  which  self- 
moved,  pointed  towards  the  south,  and  safely  guided  travellers  by  land  or 
water;  and  some  authors  have  mistaken  it  for  the  mariner's  compass,  the 
invention  of  which  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Marcus  Paulus,  a  Venetian,  a.  d. 
1260;  while  others,  with  more  seeming  justice,  assign  it  to  Flavio  Gioja,  of 
Pasitano,  a  navigator  of  Naples.  Until  his  time  the  needle  was  laid  upon  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  straw,  or  small  split  sticks,  in  a  vessel  of  water;  Gioja  in- 
troduced the  suspension  of  the  needle  as  we  have  it  now,  1802.  Its  variation 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1492.  The  compass-box  and  hanging  com- 
pasa  used  by  navigators  were  invented  by  William  Barlowe,  an  English  di- 
vine and  natural  philosopher,  in  1Q08.—Biog.  Die.  The  measuring  compass 
was  invented  by  Jost  Byng,  of  Hesse,  in  1602. 

CONCEPTION  OP  THE  VIRGIN.  This  is  a  feast  in  the  Romish  church  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary  having  been  conceived  and  born  immaculate,  or 
without  original  sin.  The  festival  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of 
Dec.  by  the  church,  in  1889.  Conceptionists,  an  order  of  nuns,  established 
1488. 
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CONCERT.    The  first  public  subscription  concert  was  performed  at  Oxford,  in 
.  1666,  when  it  was  attended  by  a  ^reat  number  of  personages  of  rank  and 
talent  from  every  part  of  England.    The  first  concert  of  like  kind  perform- 
ed in  London  was  in  1678.    Cond^rts  afteni'ards  became  fashionable  and 
frequent. 

CONCHOLOGY.  This  branch  of  natural  history  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and 
Vliny,  and  was  a  favorite  with  the  most  intellectual  and  illustrious  men.  It 
xas  first  reduced  to  a  system  by  John  Daniel  Major  of  Kiel,  who  published 
nis  classification  of  the  Testacea  in  1675.  Lister's  system  wa»  published  in 
1685;  and  that  of  Largius  in  1722. 

DNCLAVE  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OP  POPES.  The  conc'eve  is  arangeof  small 
cells  in  the  hall  of  the  Vatican,  or  palace  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  where  the 
cardinals  usually  hold  their  meetings  to  elect  a  pope.  The  word  is  also  used 
lor  the  assembly,  or  meeting  of  the  cardinals  shut  up  for  the  election  of  a 
pope.  The  conclave  had  its  rise  in  a.  d.  1271.  Clement  IV.  being  dead  at 
Viterbo  in  1268,  the  cardinals  were  nearly  three  years  unable  to  agree  in  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  breaking  up,  when  the 
magistrates,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Bonaventure,  then  at  ViterbO;  shut  the 
gates  of  their  city,  and  locked  up  the  cardinals  in  the  pontifical  ])^lace  till 
they  agreed.  Hence  the  present  custom  of  shutting  up  the  cardinals  while 
they  elect  a  pope. 

CONCORDANCE  to  the  BIBLE.  An  index  or  alphabetical  catalogue  of  all 
the  words  in  the  Bible,  and  also  a  chronological  account  of  all  the  transac- 
tions of  that  sacred  volume.  The  first  concordance  to  the  Bible  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Hugo  de  St.  Charo,  who  employed  as  many  as  500 
monks  upon  it,  a.  d.  I2i7. —Abbi  Lenglet. 

CONCORDAT.  The  name  given  to  an  instrument  of  agreement  between  a 
prince  and  the  pope,  usuafly  concerning  benefices.  The  celebrated  concordat 
between  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Pius  VII.,  whereby  the  then  French  consul 
was  made,  in  efiect,  the  head  of  the  Galilean  Church,  as  all  ecclesiastics 
were  to  have  their  appointments  from  him,  was  signed  at  Paris,  July  15, 
1801.  Another  concordat  between  Bonaparte  and  the  same  pontiff  was  sig;n- 
ed  at  Fontainbleau,  Jan.  25, 1813. 

CONCUBINES.  They  are  mentioned  as  having  been  allowed  to  the  priests,  a.  d. 
1132.  Cujas  observes,  that  although  concubinage  was  beneath  marriage, 
both  as  to  dignity  and  civil  effects,  yet  concubine  was  a  reputable  title,  very 
different  from  that  of  mistress  among  us.  This  kind  of  union  which  is 
formed  by  giving  the  Uft  hand  instead  of  the  right,  and  caMed  half-marriage^ 
is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 

CONFEDERATION  at  PARIS.  Upwards  of  600,000  citizens  formed  this 
memorable  confederation,  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  bas- 
tile.  at  which  ceremony  the  king,  the  national  assembly,  the  army,  and  the 
people,  solemnly  swore  to  maintain  the  new  constitution,  July  4,  1790.  See 
Champ  de  Mars^  Basiile. 

CONFEDERATION  of  the  RHINE,  or  League  of  the  Germanic  States  form- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  this  celebrated  league, 
the  minor  German  princes  collectively  engaged  to  raise  258,000  troops  to 
serve  in  case  of  war,  and  they  established  a  diet  at  Frankfort,  July  12, 1806. 
See  Gemianic  Confederation. 

CONFERENCE.  The  celebrated  religious  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court 
p:ilace,  between  the  prelates  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  dissenting 
ministers,  in  order  to  effect  a  general  union,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  2 
James  I.  1G04.    This  conference  led  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
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was  ezecDted  in  1607-11,  and  is  that  now  in  gcner»(  use  in  England  and  the 
United  States ;  and  during  the  meeting  some  alterations  in  the  church  liturgy 
were  agreed  upon,  but  this  not  satisfying  the  disinters,  nothing  more  was 
done.  A  conference  of  tlie  bishops  and  prcsbyterian  minister?  with  the  same 
view  was  held  in  1661. 

CONFESSION.  Auricalar  confession  in  the  Romish  church  was  first  instituted 
about  A.  D.  1204,  and  was  regularly  enjoined  in  1216.  It  is  made  to  a  priest, 
in  order  to  obtain  absolution  for  the  sins  or  faults  acknowledged  by  the  pe- 
nitent, who  performs  a  penance  enjoined  by  the  priest ;  and  if  this  be  done 
with  a  contrite  heart,  the  sins  thus  absolved  are  supposed  to  bo  absolved  in 
heaven.  At  the  reformation,  the  practice  was  at  first  left  wholly  indifierent, 
by  the  council ;  but  this  was  the  prelude  to  its  entire  abolition  in  the  church 
of  England. — Burnet. 

CONFIRMATION.  One  of  the  oldest  rites  of  the  Christian  .  hurch ;  it  was 
used  by  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  was  general,  according  to  some  church  au- 
thorities, in  A.  D.  190.  It  is  the  public  profession  of  the  Christian  religion 
by  an  adult  person,  who  was  baptized  in  infancy.  It  is  still  retained  in  the 
church  of  England;  but  to  make  it  more  solemn,  it  has  been  advanced  into 
a  sacrament  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

CONGE  D'ELIRE.  The  license  of  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  to  chap- 
ters, and  other  bodies,  to  elect  dignitaries,  particularly  bishops.  After  the 
interdict  of  the  pope  upon  England  had  been  removed  in  1214,  king  John  had 
an  arrangement  with  the  clergy  for  the  election  of  bishops.  Bishops  were 
elected  by  the  king's  Conge  d'Elire,  26  Henry  VIII.,  1635. 

CONGRESS.  An  assembly  of  princes  or  ministers,  or  meeting  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  afiairs  of  nations,  or  of  a  people.  Several  congresses  were  held 
during  the  continental  wars ;  but  the  following  were  the  most  remarkable 
congresses  of  Europe : — 

Con^n^BSofSoiasoas  June  14, 1728 


CongresB  of  Antwerp  •           April  8, 1793 

Congress  of  Kadstadt  -       Dec.  9, 1797 

Congren  of  Chatillon  •           -  Feb.  5, 1814 

Congiesa  of  Vienna  •       Nov.  3, 1814 


Congreaa  of  CarUbad  •      Aug.  1, 1819 

Congreas  of  Troppau     •  Oci.  20, 1820 

Congress  of  I^ybkch  •       May  6,  1821 

Congress  of  Verona       -  Aug.  25, 1822 

See  AUiance$i  ConventiotUy  ^c 


CONGRESS.  U.  S.  A.  The  first  Colonial  Congress,  composed  of  the  delegates 
from  nine  of  the  colonies  (Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  Y..  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  S. 
Ca.),met  at  N.  Y.  Dec.  7, 1765.-Tim.  Rnggles.  Prest.  The  Continental  Congress 
met  at  Phila.  Sep.  5.  1774:  again  May  10, 1775:  adopted  Dec.  Indep.  July  4, 
1776;  met  at  Bait.  Dec.  20,  1776;  at  Phila.  March  4,  1777;  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Sep.  27,  1777 ;  at  York,  Pa.  Sep.  80. 1777 ;  at  Phila.  July  2,  1778;  at  Prince- 
ton, June  30,  1783;  at  Annapolis,  Nov.  26,  1783;  at  Trenton,  Nov.  30,  1784; 
at  N.  York,  Jan.  1786;  and  that  continued  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  until 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  1789:  removed  to  Phila.  1790:  to  Wash- 
ington, 1800. 

CONVENTION,  The,  for  forming  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  met  at  Phila. 
May  10,  1787 ;  in  session  till  Sep.  17,  same  year. 

CONGREATE  ROCKETS.  Invented  by  general  sir  William  Congreve,  in  1808. 
They  were  used  with  great  effect  in  the  attack  upon  Boulogne,  in  Oct.  1800, 
when  they  set  a  part  of  the  town  on  fire,  which  burned  for  two  days ;  they 
were  employed  in  variou.s  operations  in  the  late  war  with  much  success,  dis- 
charged by  a  corps  called  rocket-men. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  Their  most  i*cmarkable  properties  were  probably  known 
to  the  GreekH  four  or  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  study  of 
them  was  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Plato  390  b.  c.  The  earliest  treatise 
was  written  by  Anstieas,  about  380  b.  c.    Appolonius's  eight  books  wero 
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written  about  240  b.  c    The  parabola  was  applied  to  projectiles  by  Galileo; 
the  ellipse  to  the  orbit  of  planets,  by  Kelper. 

CONJURATION  and  WITCHCRAFT.  They  were  declared  to  be  felony  by 
variotis  st<\lutes,  and  the  most  absurd  and  wicked  laws  were  in  force  against 
them  in  England  in  former  times.  See  article  Witdicraft.  Conjuration  was 
felony  by  statute  1  James  I.,  1603.  This  law  was  repealed  9  George II., 
1735;  but  pretensions  to  such  skill  was  then  made  punishable  as  a  misde- 
meanor.— Eiigliih  Statutes. 

CONNECTICUT.  One  of  the  U.  States:  first  settled  in  1633,  at  Windsor,  by 
a  colony  from  Massachusetts.  Hartford,  settled  by  the  English  in  1635,  the 
Dutch  having  previously  built  a  fort  there,  which  they  did  not  permanently 
hold.  English  colony  founded  at  New  Haven,  1638.  The  two  colonies  of  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  united  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II.,  in  1655.  This  char- 
ter, when  in  danger  from  the  tyranny  of  Andros,  was  preserved  in  an  oak, 
near  Hartford,  since  called  the  Charter  Oak.  Conn,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  revolution;  a  number  of  its  towns,  Danbury,  N.  London,  &c.,  burnt  by 
the  British  during  that  struggle.  It  became  one  of  the  original  13  states, 
adopting  the  constitution  of  the  Union  in  1788.  by  a  vote  of  128  to  40.  Pop- 
ulation 1713,  17,000:  1790,  237,940;  1810,  261,942;  1830,  297,655;  1840, 
309  978. 

CONQUEST,  The.  The  memorable  era  in  British  history,  when  William  duke 
of  Normandy  overcame  Harold  II..  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  obtained  the 
crown  which  had  been  mo.st  unfairly  bequeathed  to  him  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  (for  Eigar  was  the  rightful  heir)  Oct.  15, 1066.  William  has  been 
erroneously  styled  the  C^tiqueror,  for  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England 
by  compact.  He  killed  Harold,  who  was  himself  a  usurper,  and  defeated 
his  army,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  afterwards  held  out  against 
him,  and  he,  unlike  a  conqueror,  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm,  in  order  to  induce  the  submission  of  the  people.  For- 
merly the  judges  were  accustomed  to  reprehend  any  gentleman  at  the  bar 
who  casually  gave  him  the  title  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Instead  of  Wil- 
liam I. — Selden. 

CONSCRIPT  FATHERS.  Patres  conscripti  was  the  designation  given  to  the 
Roman  senators,  and  used  in  speaking  of  them,  in  the  eras  of  the  republic 
and  the  Caesars :  because  their  names  were  written  in  the  registers  of  the 
senate. 

CONSECRATION.  Tha*  of  churches  was  Instituted  in  the  second  century, 
the  tempJe  of  worship  being  dedicated  with  pious  solemnity  to  God  and  a 
patron  s%int.  Th?  consecration  of  churches,  phices  of  burial,  &V  is  admit- 
ted in  the  reformed  religion.  The  consecration  of  bishops  was  oM^ined  in 
the  Iat4jcr  church  in  1549. — Stowe.  ,  v 

CONSISTORY  COURT  in  England.  Anciently  the  Consistory  was  joinH^with 
the  Hundred  court,  and  its  original,  as  divided  therefrom,  is  found  inN}*^ 
of  William  I.  quoted  by  lord  Coke,  1079.  The  chief  and  most  ancient  '*»- 
sistory  court  of  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  is  ca^ 
the  Court  of  Arches. 

CONSPIRACIES  AND  INSURRECTIONS  in  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Among  t: 
recorded  conspiracies,  real  or  supposed,  the  following  are  the  most  reniarl 
able.  They  are  extracted  from  Camden,  T\mple,  Hume,  and  other  author 
ties  of  note : — 


Of  Anthony  Babingion  and  others, 
•gainst  Elizabeth       -  -     ▲.  d.  1586 

T'.  J  Gunpowder  Plot  iiohich  see)       -  1605 

Iii«urrection  of  the  firth  monarchy  men 
iMinat.  Charles  II.      •  .  1660 

O:  Blood  and  his  associates,  who  seized 


the  Duke  of  Ormond,  wounded  him. 
and  would  have  hanged  him ;  and 
who  afterwards  stole  the  crown  .  iqji 
The  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  French 
Spanish,  and  English  Jesuits  to  ai«a.<9*' 
einaie  Ch.  11.  revealed  bjr  the  infa. 
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mooi  Titus  Gates,  Dr.  Tongue,  and 
others    -  -  -  .  .  1678 

Tlie  Meal-iub  plot 1679 

The  Rye-house  plot  to  assassinate  the 
Icing  on  his  way  to  Newmaricet.  (See 
Rue-house  plot)       •        •        •       •  1683 
Of  Simon  Fraser,  ioi-d  Lorat,  against 
Queen  Anne.      .....  1703 


Of  Colonel  Despard  and  others,  to  over* 

turn  the  government  •  •  •  18U3 

Of  Robert  Emmeit  in  Dublin,  when 

lord  Kilwarden  was  killed  -  July  23, 130? 
Of  Moreau,  Pichegru,   and  Georges, 

against  Bonaparte  •  l-eb.  15, 1304 
Of   Thistlewood,  to    assassinate    the 

king's  ministers.   (See  Cato-streeO  •  1820 


CONSPIRACIES,  in  or  relating  to  the  United  States. 


Burr's  trial  for  conspiracy  to  divide  the         I 
United  States  ....  1807 


John  Henry's  secret  mission  from  the 
British  government,  to  undermine 
the  American  union,  exposed,  Feb.  25^  IS13 

CONSTANCE,  Council  op.  The  celebrated  council  of  </m»tf5  (!)  which  con- 
demned the  pious  martyrs  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  to  be  burnt 
alive,  a  sentence  executed  upon  the  first  on  July  6,  1416,  and  on  the  other, 
on  May  30,  following.  Huss  had  complied  with  a  summons  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance  to  defend  his  opinions  before  the  clergy  of  all  nations  in 
that  city,  and  thoup;h  the  emperor  Sigismund  had  given  him  a  safe-conduct, 
he  was  cast  into  prison.  Jerome  of  Prague  hastened  to  Constance  to  defend 
him,  but  was  himself  loaded  with  chains,  and  in  the  end  shared  the  fate  of 
his  friend.  This  scandalous  violation  of  public  faith,  and  the  cruelty  and 
treachery  which  attended  the  punishment  of  these  unhappy  disciples  of 
Wickliffe,  our  great  reformer,  prove  the  melancholy  truth,  that  toleration 
is  not  the  virtue  of  priests  in  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  government. — Hume, 

CONSIANTINA.  The  former  capital  of  Numidia.  It  has  become  known  to 
Europeans  but  very  recently,  they  being  strangers  to  it  until  the  French 
occupation  of  Algiers.  Here  was  fought  a  great  battle  between  the  French 
and  the  Arabs,  Oct.  13, 1837,  when  the  former  carried  the  town  by  assault, 
but  the  French  general,  Daremont,  was  killed.  Achmet  Bey  retired  with 
12,000  men  as  the  victors  entered  Constantina. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  So  called  from  Constantine  the  Great,  who  removed  the 
seat  of  the  Eastern  Empire  here,  a.  d.  328.  Taken  by  the  western  crusaders 
who  put  the  emperor  Mourzoufle  to  death,  first  tearing  out  his  eyes,  1204. 
Retaken  by  Michael  Palseologus,  thus  restoring  the  old  Greek  line,  1261. 
Conquered  by  Mahomet  II.,  who  slew  Constantine  Palseologus,  the  last 
Christian  emperor,  and  60,000  of  his  people,  1453.  The  city^  taken  by  as- 
sault, bad  held  out  for  fifly-eight  days.  The  unfortunate  emperor,  on  seeing 
•the  Turks  enter  by  the  breaches,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces;  the  children  of  tlie  imperial  house  were  massacred 
by  the  soldiers,  and  the  women  reserved  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  conquer- 
or. This  put  an  end  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  subsisted  for  1126 
years,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  empire  of  Turkey  in  Eurojie 
See  Eastern  Empire  and  Turkey. 

CONSl'ANTINOPLE.  Era  op.  This  era  has  the  creation  placed  5508  years  b.  c. 
It  was  used  by  the  Russians  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  still  used 
in  the  Greek  church.  The  civil  year  begins  September  1,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical year  towards  the  end  of  March;  the  day  is  not  exactly  determined. 
To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  subtract  6508  years  from  January  to  August,  and 
5509  from  September  to  the  end. 

CONSTELLATIONS.  Those  of  Arciums,  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  and  Mazzaroth, 
are  mentioned  by  Job,  about  1520  b.  c.  Homer  and  Hesiod  notice  constel- 
lations; but  though  some  mode  of  grouping  the  visible  stars  had  obtained 
in  very  early  ages,  our  first  direct  knowledge  was  derived  from  Claud. 
Ptolemieas,  about  a.  d.  140. 

CONSTITUTION  op  ENGLAND.  See  Magna  Charta,  It  comprehends  the 
whole  body  of  laws  by  which  the  British  people  are  governed,  and  to  which 
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it  is  presumptively  held  that  every  individnal  has  assented.— J>r<2  Samers. 
This  assemblage  of  laws  is  distinguished  ft*om  the  term  government,  id 
this  respect — that  the  constitution  is  the  rule  by  which  the  sovereign  ought 
to  govern  at  all  times :  and  government  is  that  by  which  he  does  govern  at 
any  particular  time. — Lord  Bolingbroke  The  king  of  England  is  not  seated 
on  a  solitary  eminence  of  power ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sees  his  eqtuUs  in  tho 
co-existing  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  he  recognizes  his  superior  in 
the  LAW. — Sheridan. 
CONSTITUTION  op  the  U.  S.  Adopted  by  the  general  convention  of  dele- 
gates fVom  all  the  (then)  states.  May,  1787.  Ratified  by  the  several  states 
at  different  times.  See  the  respective  states. 
The  50th  anniversai*y  of  Washington's  inauguration,  was  celebrated  in  New 
York  as  a  jubilee  of  the  constitution,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  pronounced 
an  oration  before  the  Hist.  Soc'yi  April  80, 1840. 

CONSTITUTION  and  GUERRIERE.  The  American  frigate  Constitution, 
capt.  Hull,  after  an  action  of  80  minutes,  captured  the  British  frigate  Guer- 
riere,  capt.  Dacres,  Aug.  20,  1812.  American  loss  7  killed,  and  7  wounded, 
British  loss  100  killed  and  wounded.  The  English  attribute  the  victory  to 
the  superior  force  of  the  American  fVigate.  As  this  was  the  first  important 
naval  victory  of  the  U.  S.,  it  caused  a  strong  sensation.  For  others  see 
Naval  BaUks. 

CONSULS.  These  officers  were  appointed  at  Rome,  509  b.  c.  They  possessed 
regal  authority  for  the  space  of  a  year :  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  and  Lucius 
Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  the  latter  the  injured  husband  of  Lucretia.  were  the 
first  consuls.  A  consular  government  was  established  in  France,  November 
9, 1799,  when  Bonaparte,  Cambac^rd,  and  Lebrun,  were  made  consuls;  and 
subsequently  Bonaparte  was  made  first  consul  for  life.  May  6, 1802.  Com- 
mercial agents  were  first  distinguished  by  the  name  of  consuls  in  Italy,  in 
1485. 

CONTRIBUTIONS,  Voluntary.  In  the  two  last  wars  voluntary  contributions 
to  a  vast  amount  were  several  times  made  by  the  British  people  in  aid  of 
the  government.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  acts  of  patriotism  was  that 
in  1798,  when,  to  support  the  war  against  France,  the  contributions  amount- 
ed to  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  Several  men  of  wealth,  among  others, 
sir  Robert  Peel,  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  subscribed  each  10,00W. ;  and200,U00i. 
were  transmitted  from  India  in  1799. 

CONVENTICLES.  These  were  private  assemblies  for  religious  worship,  and 
were  particularly  applied  to  those  who  differed  in  form  and  doctrine  from 
the  established  church.  But  the  term  was  first  applied  in  England  to  the 
schools  of  Wickliffe.  Conventicles,  which  were  very  numerous  at  the  time, 
were  prohibited  12  Charles  II.,  1661. 

CONVENTIONS.  See  AUiaTvces,  Treaties,  &c.  in  their  respective  places  through- 
out the  volume. 

CONVENTS.  They  were  first  founded,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  a.  d. 
270.  The  first  in  England  was  erected  at  Folkstone,  by  Eadbald.  in  680.^ 
Camden.  The  first  in  Scotland  was  at  Coldingham,  when  Ethelreda  took 
the  veil,  in  670.  They  were  founded  earlier  than  this  last  date  in  Ireland. 
Convents  were  suppressed  in  England  in  various  reigns,  particularly  in  tbat 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  comparatively  few  now  exist  in  Great  Britain.  More 
than  8000  have  been  suppressed  in  Europe  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  abolished  187  convents  of  monks,  by  a  ukase  dated  July 
81, 1882.  The  king  of  Prussia  followed  his  example,  and  secularized  all 
the  convents  in  the  duchy  of  Posen.  Don  Pedro  put  down  300  convents  in 
Portugal,  in  1884,  and  Spain  has  lately  abolished  1800  convents. 
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CONMCTS.  The  first  arrival  of  transported  convicts  from  England,  at  Botany 
Bay,  was  iu  1788.  Convicts  are  now  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Norfolk 
Island,  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales,  &c.  See  New  South  Woks  and  Trans- 
portation. 

COOK'S  VOYAGES.  The  illustrious  captain  Cook  sailed  from  England  in  the 
Endeavor^  on  his  first  voyage,  July  80, 1768;*  and  returned  home  after  hay- 
iDg  circumnavigated  the  globe,  arriving  at  Spithead,  July  13,  1771.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  afterwards  the  Illustrious  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
accompanied  captain  Cook  on  this  voyage.  Captain  Cook  asain  sailed  to 
explore  the  southern  hemisphere,  July  1772,  and  returned  in  July  1775.  Iv 
his  third  expedition  this  great  navi£;ator  was  killed  by  the  savages  of  O- why 
hee,  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  14,  1779.  His  ships,  the  Reso- 
luiion  and  Discovery,  arrived  home  at  Sheemess,  Sept.  22,  1780. 

COOPERAGE.  This  art  must  be  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  history,  and  seems 
to  have  been  early  known  in  every  country.  The  coopers  of  London  were 
incorporated  in  1501. 

COPENHAGEN.  Distinguished  as  a  royal  residence,  a.  d.  1448.  In  1728  more 
than  seventy  of  its  streets  and  3785  houses  were  burnt.  Its  famous  palace, 
valued  at  four  millions  sterling,  was  wholly  burnt,  Feb.  1794,  when  100  per- 
sons last  their  lives.  In  a  fire  which  lasted  forty-eight  hours,  the  ars<:iial, 
admiralty,  and  fifty  streets  were  destroyed,  179*5.  Copenhagen  was  bom- 
barded by  the  English  under  lord  Nelson  and  admiral  Parker :  and  in  their 
engagement  with  a  Danish  fleet,  of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen 
were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  British,  April  2,  1801.  Again,  after  a  bom- 
bardment of  three  days,  the  city  and  the  iJanish  fleet  surrendered  to  admi- 
ral Gambler  and  lord  Cathcart,  Sept.  7, 1807.  The  capture  consisted  of 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and  twenty-five  gun- 
b^ts,  and  immense  naval  stores. — See  Denmark. 

COJERNICAN  SYSTEM.  The  system  of  the  world  wherein  the  sun  is  sup- 
pased  to  be  in  the  centre,  and  immovable,  and  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  the 
planets  to  move  round  it  in  elliptical  orbits.  The  heavens  and  stars  are 
here  imagined  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  diurnal  motion,  which  they  seem  to 
have  from  east  to  west,  is  imputed  to  the  earth's  motion  from  west  to  east. 
This  system  was  published  at  Thorn,  a.  d.  1530 ;  and  may  in  many  points  be 
regarded  as  that  of  Pythagoras  revived. — Gassendus. 

COPPER.  It  is  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals  •,  its  discovery  is  said  to  have 
preceded  that  of  iron.  We  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  two  vessels  of  fine 
copper,  precious  as  gold. — Ezra  viii.  27.  The  great  divisibility  of  this 
metal  almost  exceeds  belief;  a  grain  of  it  dissolved  in  alkali,  as  pearl  ashes, 
soda.  &c.,  will  give  a  sensible  color  to  more  than  500000  times  its  weight  in 
water ;  and  when  copper  is  in  a  state  of  fVision,  if  the  least  drop  of  water 
touch  the  melted  ore.  it  will  fly  about  like  shot  from  a  gun. — Boyle.  The 
mine  of  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  is  the  most  surprising  artiflcial  excavation  in  the 
world.  In  England,  copper-mines  were  discovered  in  1661,  and  copi)er  now 
forms  an  immense  branch  in  the  British  trade :  there  are  upwards  of  fiAy 


•  A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  kfng^  by  ihe  Royal  Society  in  1768,  setting  fonh  the  ad^an- 
jMes  which  would  be  derived  to  science  if  an  accurate  observaiion  of  the  then  approaching  tranwii 
01  Vcnu»  OTcr  the  sun  were  taken  in  the  South  Sea.  The  ship  EndeiiTor  was,  in  con«cr|uence. 
prrnared  fur  that  purpose,  and  the  command  of  her  given  to  Licuten.-ini  .Tames  Cook.  lie  s^ailed 
in  July  176«,  touclted  at  Madeira  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  after  a  prf).-'pfirous 
voyage  reached  Oiaheite,  ihe  place  of  destination,  in  April  1760.  By  a  compariswyi  of  ihc  observa- 
tions maiie  on  (his  transit  (June  3, 1709)  from  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  on  which  it  was  viewed 
by  men  of  science,  the  system  of  the  univerae  has  in  some  particulars,  been  better  understood ;  the 
iManreof  the  sun  from  the  earth,  as  calculated  by  this  and  the  transit  in  176 1,  is  now  settled  at 
iCR/xnjno  miles,  instead  of  the  commonly  recetred cc 


i  of  the  commonly  recetred computation,  of  95,000,000.— flu//«r. 
12* 
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mines  in  Cornwall,  where  mining  has  been  increasing  since  the  reign  of  Wil 
liani  III. 
COPPER-MONEY.  The  Romans,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius,  used 
rude  pieces  of  copper  for  money. — See  Coin.  In  England,  copper-money  is 
of  extensive  coinage.  That  proposed  by  sir  Robert  Cotton  was  brought  into 
use  in  1609.  Copper  was  extensively  coined  in  1666.  It  was  again  coined 
by  the  crown,  23  Charles  II.,  1672.  Private  traders  had  made  them  previ- 
ously to  this  act.  In  Ireland  copjier  was  coined  as  early  as  1839;  in  Scot- 
land in  1406 ;  in  France  in  1680.  Wood's  coinage  in  Ireland  {wMch  see)  com- 
menced in  1723.    Penny  and  two- penny  pieces  were  extensively  used,  1797. 

COPPER-PLATE  PRINTING.  This  species  of  printing  was  first  attempted  in 
Germany,  about  a.  d.  1450.  Rolling-pres.ses  for  working  the  plates  were  in- 
vented about  1516.  Messrs.  Perkins  of  Philadelphia,  invented,  in  1819,  a 
mode  of  engraving  on  soft  steel  which,  when  hardened,  will  multiply  cop- 
per-plates and  fine  impressions  indefinitely. — See  E7igraving. 

COPPERAS.  First  produced  in  England  by  Cornelius  de  Vos,  a  merchant,  in  1587. 

COPYRIGHT  ON  BOOKS,  &c.  in  ENGLAND.  The  decree  of  the  SUr-chamber 
regarding  it,  a.  n.  1556.  Every  book  and  publication  ordered  to  be  licensed, 
1SS5.  An  ordinance  forbidding  the  printing  of  any  work  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  1649.  Copyright  further  secured  by  a  statute  en- 
acted in  1709.  Protection  of  copyright  in  prints  and  engraving,  17  George 
III.,  1777.  Copyright  protection  act.  64  George  III.,  1814.  Dramatic  au- 
thors' protection  act,  3  William  IV.,  1833.  The  act  for  preventing  the  pub- 
lication of  lectures  without  consent,  6  William  IV.,  1835.  The  act  of  the 
17th  George  III.,  extended  to^reland,  7  William  IV.,  1836.  International 
copyright  bill,  1  Victoria,  1838.  Copyright  of  designs  for  articles  of  manu- 
facture protected,  2  Victoria,  1839.  For  important  act  of  1842,  sec  Literary 
Properly. — Haydn. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  UNITED  STATES.  Tlie  first  act  for  the  protection  of  literary 
property  in  the  United  States  passed  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Noah 
Webster,  the  lexicographer.  May  31,  1790.  Another  act  in  relation  to  it, 
April  29,  l802--granting  copyright  for  14  years,  subject  to  renewal  for  14 
years  if  the  author  is  living.  Memorial  of  66  British  authors  asking  for 
International  Copyright,  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay,  Feb.  1.  1837. 
Act  to  establish  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  requiring  that  copies  of  books 
to  secure  the  copyright  must  be  deposited  in  there  as  well  as  in  the  library 
of  Congress  and  office  of  Sec.  SUte,  Aug.  10,  1846. 

COPYRIGHT,  Produce  op.  The  following  sums  are  stated  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  authors  for  the  copyright  of  the  works  mentioned. 

POETRY. 


Fragments  of  English  History,  by 
C.J.  Fox-  -      jESjOOO 

History  or  England  by  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh     5,noo 

Ditto,  by  Lingard  -  -  -      -  4,633 

Life  of  Napoleon,  by  Sir  W.  Scott     - 18,000 
History  of  Eneland,  bv  Macaulay,  vol. 
1  and  remainder,  x600  per  annum 
for  ten  years,  say  •  •  3,000 

Preecoit's  Historical  Works  are  said  to 
have  produced  to  the  author  (who  yet 
owns  the  copyriglit)  before  1850  -  $100,000 

BIOORAFHT. 

LifeofWilberforce     •  •  jC4,000 

Life  of  Byron,  by  Moore         -  -   4,000 

Lockhart's  Scott  (two  yeara'  use)      -  I2,i500 
Irving's  Columbus  (paiti  by  Murray)  •  ASXH 


Byron's  Works  (in  all)  •       -  £30SXX 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh  •  •   3,000 

Rejected  Addresses  •  •      •    1,000 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope  (after 

ten  years' publication)        -  ■    l/XX) 

Campbell's  Gertrude,  afler  ditto       •    1,500 

PICTIOM. 

It  was  estimated  that  Scott's  novels 
produced  for  copyright  at  least    -  250,000 

Bulwer  received  lor  his  novels,  each 

1,200  to  1,500 

Marryatt,       do.  do.     1,000  to  1,300 

Goldsmith's  "  Vicar"  was  sold  by  Dr. 
Jolmson  for         -  -  •      •       63 

Goldsmith  received  for  *<  Animated 
Nature"  •  •  •      800 

Noah  Webster  is  said  to  have  derived 
SIOOO  per  annum  from  his  SpeUinf 
Book. 
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CORDAGE.  Tlic  naval  cordage  in  early  ages  was,  probably,  merely  thongs  of 
leather;  and  these  primitive  ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the 
third  century,  and  by  some  northern  nations  in  the  ninth.  Cordage  of  weed 
and  of  horse-hair  was  also  used  anciently  before  that  made  of  hemp.  See 
Hejtvp, 

CORFU.  So  celebrated  in  mythology  and  poetry,  and  capital  of  the  island  of 
the  same  name,  was  placed  under  British  administration,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  Nov.  1815.    It  is  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  which  see, 

CORINTH.  This  city  was  built  in  1520  and  the  kingdom  founded  by  Sisyphui 
in  1376  B.  0.  In  146  b.  c.  the  capital  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  but  was 
rebuilt  by  Julius  Cassar ;  and  was  among  the  first  cities  of  Greece  that  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion.  It  was  defended  by  a  fortress  called  Acro- 
corinth,  on  a  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  surrounded  with  strong  walls. 
The  situation  of  this  citadel  was  so  advantageous,  that  Cicero  named  it  the 
E'^  of  Greece^  and  declared,  that  of  all  the  cities  known  to  the  Romans, 
Corinth  alone  was  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of  a  great  empire. 

A  colony  goes  to  Sicily,  and  they  build 

Syracuse  •  -  -      b.  o.  732 

Sea  fight  between  the  Corinthians  and 

Corcyreans  •  •  .       .  664 

Periander  rules  and  encourages  genius 

and  learning     ....  689 
Death  of  Periander    -  -  -      •  585 

The  Corinthians  form  a  republic  -  582 

War  with  the  Corcyreans  -  ■  439 

The  Corinthian  war  {,tohich  see)    •       •  395 


who  sends  to  Italy  the  first  fine  paint- 
ings there  seen,  they  being  part  of  the 
spoil  iLity)      -  .  -  -146 


Corinth  built  on  the  ruina  of  Ephyra, 

iAbbi  Lenglet)  •      b.  o.  1520 

Rebuilt  by  the  king  of  Sicyon,  and  fint 

called  by  its  name  •  •  1410 

Sisyphus,  a  public  robber,  seizes  upon 

the  city  (idem)     -  •  -      - 1375 

The  Pyinian  games  instituted,  it  is  said 

by  Sisyphus     ....  1375 
The  reign  of  Bacchus,  whose  successors 

are  called  Bacchids,  in  remembrance 

of  the  equity  of  his  reign       -  •   935 1    Acrocorinth  (citadel)  taken  by  Aratus     2iSi 

Tin  Corinthians  invent  ships  called         |  The  Roman  ambassadors  first  appear 

triremes ;  ressels  consisting  of  three  at  Corinth  ....  228 

benches  of  oars  -  •   786,   Corinth  destroyed  by  Lucius  Mummius 

Thelentes  deposed,  and  the  government        .  "^  ...-.     .     ..    ^ 

of  the    Pry  lanes   instituted:    Auto- 

menes  is  the  first  on  whom  this  dig- 
nity is  conferred  •  •  -   757 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER.  The  finest  of  all  the  orders  of  ancient  architecture, 
aptly  called  by  Scamozzi,  the  virginffl  order,  as  being  expressive  of  the  deli- 
cacy, tenderness  and  beauty  of  the  whole  composition.  The  invention  of  it 
is  attributed  to  Callimachus,  640  b.  c. 

CORINTHIAN  WAR.  The  war  which  received  this  name,  because  the  battles 
were  mostly  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth,  was  be»un  b.  c.  395,  by  a 
confederacy  of  the  Athenians,  Tliebans,  Corinthians,  and  Argives,  against 
the  Lacedaemonians.  The  most  famous  battles  were  at  Coronea  and  Leuc- 
tra,  which  see. 

CORN  OR  GRAIN.  Tlie  oriffin  of  its  cultivation  is  attributed  to  Ceres,  who 
having  taught  the  art  to  fiie  Egyptians,  was  deified  by  them,  2409  b.  c. — 
AmndeUan  Marbles.  The  art  of  husbandry,  and  the  method  of  making 
bread  from  wheat,  and  wine  from  rice,  is  attributed  by  the  Chinese  to  gibing 
Noung,  the  successor  of  Fohi,  and  second  monarch  of  China.  1998  b.  *:  — 
Univ.  Hist.  But  corn  provided  a  common  article  of  food  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world,  and  baking  bread  was  known  in  the  patriarchal  ages.— 
See  Exodus  xii.  16.  Wheat  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  sixth  ccntuiy. 
by  Coll  ap  Coll  Frewi. — Roberts'  Hist..  Anc.  Brit^ms.  The  first  importation 
of  com  of  which  we  have  note,  was  in  1347.  Bounties  were  granted  on  its 
importation  into  England,  in  1686. 

CORN  LAWS  IN  England.  Various  enactments  relative  to  the  duty  on  "  com'* 
or  grain  passed  1814.  Riots,  caused  by  the  passing  of  the  act  permitting  its 
importation  when  corn  should  be  8O5.  "per  quarter,"  1815.  The  "sliding- 
Bcale"  of  duties  passed  July  16,  1828.    Another,  April  29,  1842;  act  fixing 
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the  duty  on  wheat  at  4s.  until  Feb.  1849,  and  aft^/  liutt  jk  »  per  quarter, 
passed  June  26,  1846.  This  was  the  virtual  abolition  of  ihh  Com  Laws — 
and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League— which  had  been  formed  in  1841  was  there- 
fore formally  dissolved,  July  2, 1846. 

CORONATION.  The  first  coronation  by  a  bishop,  was  that  of  Majocianus,  at 
Constantinople,  in  a.  d.  467.  The  ceremony  of  anointing  at  coronations  was 
introduced  into  England  in  872,  and  into  Scotland  in  1097.  The  coronation 
of  Henry  III.  took  place,  in  the  first  instance,  without  a  crown,  at  Gloucester, 
October  28,  1216.  A  plain  circle  was  used  on  this  occasion  in  lieu  of  the 
crown,  which  had  been  lost  with  the  other  jewels  and  baggage  of  king  John, 
in  passing  the  marshes  of  Lynn,  or  the  Wash,  near  Wisbeach. — MaUktw 
Paris.    Hyrrur. 

CORONATION  FEASTS,  and  OATH.  The  oath  was  first  administered  to  the 
kings  of  EngUnd  by  Dunstan  fthe  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  afterwards 
canonized),  to  Ethelred  II.  in  979.  An  oath,  nearly  corresponding  with  that 
now  in  use,  was  administered  in  1377 ;  it  was  altered  in  1G89.  The  fdtes 
given  at  coronations  commenced  with  Edward  I.  in  1273.  That  at  the  cor- 
onation of  George  IV.  rivalled  the  extravagances  and  sumptuousness  of 
former  times. 

CORONERS.  They  were  officers  of  the  realm  in  a.  d.  926.  Coroners  for  every 
county  in  England  were  first  appointed  by  statute  of  Westminster,  4  Edward 
I.  VrS.—Stowe.  Coroners  were  instituted  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Alal 
colm  II.,  about  1004.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  of  queen  Victoria, 
coroners  are  enabled  to  appoint  deputies  to  act  for  them,  but  only  in  case  of 
illness.     Aug.  22,  1843. 

CORONETS.  The  caps  or  inferior  crowns,  of  various  forms,  that  distinguish 
the  rank  of  the  nobility.  The  coronets  for  earls  were  first  allowed  by  Henry 
III. ;  for  viscounts  by  Henry  VIII.;  and  for  barons  by  Charles  H. — Baker. 
But  authorities  conflict.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  first  of 
the  degree  of  earl  who  wore  a  coronet,  IGOi.—Bealson.  It  is  uncertain  when 
the  coronets  of  dukes  and  marquesses  were  aettled.— Idem. 

CORPORATIONS.  They  are  stated  by  Livy  to  have  been  of  very  hiffh  anti- 
quity among  the  Romans.  They  were  introduced  into  other  countries  from 
Italy.  These  jwlitical  bodies  were  first  planned  by  Numa,  in  order  to  break 
the  force  of  the  two  rival  ikctions  of  Sabines  and  Romans,  by  instituting  sep- 
arate societies  of  every  manual  trade  and  profession. — Plutarch.. 

CORPORATIONS,  MUNICIPAL,  in  ENGLAND.  Bodies  politic,  authorized 
by  the  king's  charter  to  have  a  common  seal,  one  head  officer,  or  more,  and 
members,  who  are  able,  by  their  common  consent,  to  grant  or  receive,  in 
law,  any  matter  within  the  compass  of  their  charter.— CtnwZ.  Corporations 
were  formed  by  charters  of  rights  granted  by  the  kings  of  England  to  vari- 
ous towns,  first  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Henry  I.  granted  charters,  a.  d. 
1100 ;  and  succeeding  monarchs  gave  corporate  powers,  and  extended  them 
to  numerous  large  communities  throughout  the  realm,  subject  to  tests,  oaths, 
and  conditions. — BlacksUme. 

CORSICA.  Called  by  the  Greeks  Cymos.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  ih\s 
island  were  savage,  and  bore  the  character  of  robbers,  liars,  and  atheists, 
according  to  Seneca,  when  he  existed  among  them.  It  was  held  by  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  231  b.  c.  In  modem  times. 
Corsica  was  dependent  upon  the  republic  of  Genoa,  until  1730 ;  and  was  sold 
to  France  in  1733.  It  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  under  Theodore,  its  first 
and  only  king,  in  1736.  He  came  to  England,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  King's  Bench  prison  for  debt,  and  for  many  years  subsisted  on  the  be- 
nevolence of  private  friends.    Having  been  released  by  an  act  of  insolvency 
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in  1756,  he  gave  in  his  schedule  the  kin^om  of  Corsica  as  an  estate  to  hifl 
creditors,  and  died  the  same  year,  at  his  lodgings  in  Chapel-street,  Soho. 
The  earl  of  Oxford  wrote  the  following  epitaph,  on  a  tablet  erected  near  his 
grave,  in  St.  Anne's  church,  Dean-street: — 

"The  grave,  ffreat  teacher!  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  oe^an,  galley-Blavcs  and  kings. 
But  Theodore  this  moral  leam'd  ere  dead ; 
Fate  pour'd  its  lesson  on  his  living  head, 
Besiow'd  a  kingdom  and  denied  him  bread." 

The  celebrated  Pascal  Paoli  was  chosen  fbr  their  general  by  the  CorsicanSj 
in  1753.  He  was  defeated  by  the  count  de  Vaux,  and  fled  to  England,  1769. 
The  people  acknowledged  George  III.  of  England  for  their  king,  June  17, 
1794,  when  sir  Gilbert  Elliott  was  made  viceroy,  and  ue  opened  a  parliament 
in  1795.  A  revolt  was  suppressed  in  June  1796 ;  and  the  island  was  -elin- 
quished  by  the  British,  Oct.  22,  same  year,  when  the  people  declared  for  the 
French. 

CORTES  OF  SPAIN.  A  deliberative  assembly  under  the  old  constitution  ot 
Spain ;  several  times  set  aside.  The  cortcs  were  newly  assembled  after  a 
long  interval  of  years,  Sept.  24,  1810;  and  they  settled  the  new  constitution, 
March  16,  1812.  This  constitution  was  set  aside  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  who 
banished  many  members  of  the  assembly  in  May,  1814.  The  cortes  or  states- 
general  were  opened  by  Ferdinand  VII.  1820,  and  they  have  since  been  reg- 
ularly convened. 

CORUNNA,  Battle  op,  between  the  British  army  under  sir  John  Moore  (who 
was  killed)  and  the  French,  Jan.  16,  1809. 

COSMETICS.  Preparations  for  improving  beauty  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  some  authorities  refer  them  even  to  mythology,  and  others  to  the  Gre- 
cian stage.    The  Roman  ladies  painted ;  and  those  of  Italy  excelled  in  height- 

•  ening  their  charms  artificially,  by  juices  and  colors,  and  by  perfames. 
Rouge  has  always  been  in  disrepute  among  the  virtuous  and  well-ordered 
women  of  England,  though  some  simple  cosmetics  are  regarded  as  innocent, 
and  are  in  general  nse.—Ashe.  The  females  of  France  and  Germany  paint 
more  highly  than  most  other  nations. — Richardson.  A  stamp  was  laid  on 
cosmetics,  perfumery,  and  such  medicines  as  really  or  suppositiously  beau- 
tify the  skin,  or  perfume  the  person,  and  the  venders  were  obliged  to  take 
out  licenses,  26th  Geo.  III.  1786. 

COSMOGRAPHY.  The  science  which  teaches  the  structure,  form,  disposition, 
and  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  world,  or  the  manner  of  representing  it  on  a 
plane. — Selden.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  astronomy  and  geography :  the 
earliest  accounts  of  the  former  occur  2234  b.  c. — Blair.  The  first  record 
of  the  latter  is  from  Homer,  who  describes  the  shield  of  Achilles  as  rep- 
resenting the  earth. — Iliad.  See  the  articles  on  Astronomy  and  Geography 
respectively. 

COSSACKS.  The  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  confines  of  Poland,  Russia, 
Tartary,  and  Turkey.  They  at  first  lived  by  plundering  the  Turkish  galleys 
and  the  people  of  Natolia :  they  were  formed  into  a  regular  army  by  Ste- 
phen Batori,  in  1576,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Russia  from  the  incurs  ions 
of  the  Tartars.  In  the  late  great  war  of  Europe  apiinst  France,  a  vast  body 
of  Cossacks  formed  a  portion  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  fought  almost  in- 
vincibly. 

COSTTUME.  See  Dress.  Accounts  of  magnificent  attire  refer  to  very  remote 
antiquity.  *  The  costume  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  ladies  was  comely  and 
graceful.  The  women  of  Cos,  whose  country  was  fhmous  for  the  silkworm, 
wore  a  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  of  so  beautiftil  and  delicate  a  tcjxture, 
and  their  garments,  which  were  always  white,  were  so  clear  and  thin,  that 
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their  bodies  could  be  seen  through  them. — Ovid.  As  relates  to  costume 
worn  on  the  stage,  iEschylus  the  Athenian  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who 
erected  a  regular  stage  for  his  actors,  and  ordered  their  dresses  to  be  suited 
to  their  characters,  about  436  b.  c. — Parian  Marbles. 

COTTON.  The  method  of  spinning  cotton  formerly  was  by  the  hand ;  but 
about  1767,  Mr.  Hargreaves,  of  Lancashire,  invented  the  spinning-jenny 
witli  eight  spindles ;  he  also  erected  the  first  carding-machine  with  cylin- 
ders. Sir  Richard  Arkwrlght  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  invention  of 
niHchinery  in  1769;  and  another  patent  for  an  engine  in  1775.  Crompton 
invented  the  mule,  a  further  and  wonderful  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  in  1779,  and  various  other  improvements  have  been  since 
made.  The  names  of  Peel  and  Arkwright  are  eminently  conspicuous  in  con- 
nection with  this  vast  source  of  British  industry ;  and  it  is  calculated  that 
more  than  one  thousand  millions  sterling  have  be.m  yielded  by  it  to  Great 
Britain.  Cotton  manufacturers'  utensils  were  prohibited  from  being  export- 
ed in  mi.— Haydn. 

HISTORY  OF  COTTOM,  FOR  OVER  ONB  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

llhefdUotnng  hriij^  items  qf  the  history  of  cotton^  from  1730  to  1836,  are  taken  from  a  Sontth 

Carolina  paper : — 

1303.  Fini  coiton  factory  built  in  New 
Hampshire. 

1806.  Power-looms  successfully  and  widely 
introduce<t  into  England. 

1807.  The  revolution  in  Spanish  America 
begins  to  furnish  new  markets  for  coctoo 
manufactures. 

1810.  Digest  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia. 

1811.  Machinery  to  make  bobbin  lace  p»> 
lenicd  by  John  Bum. 

1813.  The  India  trade  more  free,  and  more 
British  manufactures  sent  thither. 

1814.  The  power-loom  introduced  into  the 
United  States ;  first  at  Waltham. 

1818.  Average  price  of  cotton  34  c^'nte— 
higher  than  smce  1810.  New  method  of 
preparing  sewing  cotton  by  Mr.  Holt, 

1819.  Extraordinary  prices  for  Alabama 
cotton  lands. 

1820.  Steam  power  first  applied  with  suc- 
cess extensively  to  lace  manufactures. 

1822  First  cotton  factory  in  Lowell  erected. 
I8:?3.  First  export  of  raw  cotton  from  Egypt 
into  Great  Britain. 

1825.  In  New  Orleans  cotton  at  from  23  U» 
25  cents  per  pound. 

1826.  Self-actin|  mule  spinner  patented 
in  England  by  Roberta. 

1827.  American  coiton  manufactures  first 
exported  to  any  considerable  extent 

1829.  Highest  duty  in  the  United  States  oo 
foreign  cotton  manufactures. 

1830.  About  this  time  Mr.  Dyer  introdur^ 
a  machine  from  the  United  States  into  Eng- 
land for  the  purpc^e  of  making  cards. 

1832.  Duty  on  cotton  giKxis  imported  inti 
the  United  Slates  reduced ;  and  in  England 
it  is  forbid  to  employ  minors  in  cotton  mills, 
to  work  them  more  than  ten  hours  per  day, 
or  more  than  nine  hours  On  a  Saturday ;  ui 
consequence  they  work  at  something  else. 

1834.  Cotton  at  17  cenia. 

1835.  Extensive  purchases  madeof  cottoa 
lands  by  speculators  and  others. 

1836.  Coiton  at  from  18  to  20  cents. 


1730.  Mr.  Wyatt  spins  the  first  cotton  yam 
in  England  by  machinery. 

1735.  The  Dutch  first  export  cotton  from 
Surinam. 

1742.  First  mill  for  soinning  cotton  erected 
at  Birmingham,  moved  by  mules  or  horses ; 
but  not  successful  in  its  operations. 

1749.  The  fly  shuttle  generally  used  in 
England. 

1756.  Cotton  velvets  and  qiultings  made 
in  England  lor  the  first  time. 

1761.  Arkwright  obtained  the  first  patent 
for  tlie  spinning  frame,  which  he  further 
iroprovetl. 

1768.  The  stocking  frame  applied  by 
Hammond  to  making  of  lace. 

1773.  A  bill  passed  to  prevent  the  export 
of  machinery  used  in  coiton  factories. 

1779.  Mule  spinning  invented  by  Ilargrave. 

1782.  First  import  of  raw  coiton  from 
Brazil  into  England. 

YiBH.  Watt  took  out  his  patent  for  Uie 
steam-engine. 

1783.  A  bounty  granted  in  England  on  the 
export  of  certain  cotton  goods. 

1785.  Power-looins  invented  by  Dr.  Cart- 
wright— steam  engir.es  used  in  cotton  fac- 
tories. 

1785.  Coiton  impoited  into  England  from 
the  United  States. 

1786.  Bleaching  first  performed  by  the 
agency  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid. 

1787.  First  machinery  to  spin  cotton  put 
in  operation  in  France. 

1/89.  Sea  Island  cotton  first  planted  in  the 
United  States ;  and  upland  cotton  first  cul- 
tivated for  use  and  export  about  this  time. 

1790  Slator,  an  Englishman,  builds  the 
first  American  coiton  factory,  at  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island. 

1792,  Eli  Whitney,  an  American,  invents 
the  cotton  gin,  which  he  patents. 

1796.  First  mill  and  machinery  for  cotton 
erected  in  Switzerland. 

1799.  Spinning  by  machinery  introduced 
mto  Saxony  this  year. 
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ZOTTONIAS  LIBRARY.  Formed  by  great  labor  and  with  great  judgment 
by  sir  Robert  Cotton,  a.  d.  1600  el  seq.  This  vast  treasury  of  knowledge, 
after  having  been  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  fury  of  the  republicans 
during  the  protectorate,  was  secured  to  the  public  by  a  statute,  18  William 
in.  1701.  It  was  removed  to  Essex-house  in  1712;  and  in  1730  to  Dean's- 
yard,  Westminster,  where,  on  Oct.  23,  1781,  a  part  of  the  books  sustained 
damage  by  fire.    The  library  was  removed  to  the  British  Museum  in  1753. 

COUNCILS.  An  English  council  is  of  very  early  origin.  The  wise  Alfred,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  excellent  institutions,  so  arranged  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation,  that  all  resolutions  passed  through  three  councils.  The  first 
was  a  select  council,  to  which  those  only  high  in  the  king's  confidence  were 
admitted ;  here  were  debated  all  afiairs  that  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
second  council,  which  consisted  of  bishops  and  nobles,  and  resembled  the 
present  privy  council,  and  none  belonged  to  it  but  those  whom  the  king  waa 
pleased  to  appoint.  The  third  was  a  general  council  or  assembly  of  the  na- 
tion, called  in  Saxon,  Wittenagemot,  to  which  quality  and  offices  gave  a  right 
to  sit  independent  of  the  king.  In  these  three  councils  we  behold  the  origin 
of  the  cabinet  and  privy  councils,  and  the  antiquity  of  parliaments ;  but  the 
term  cabinet  council  is  of  a  much  more  modern  date,  according  to  lord  Clar- 
endon.— See  Cabinet  Council^  Common  Council,  Privy  Council,  &c. 

COUNCILS  OP  THE  CHURCH,  The  following  are  among  the  most  memorable 
Christian  councils,  or  councils  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Most  other  councils 
(the  list  of  which  would  make  a  volume)  either  respected  national  churches 
or  ecclesiastical  government.     Sir  Hams  Nicolas  enumerates  1604  councils. 

or  tho  Apostles  at  Jerunalem    -    a.  d      50 
Of  the  western  bishops  at  Arlea,  in 


France,  to  suppress  the  Donatists; 
three  lathers  ot  the  English  church 
went  over  to  attend  it  • 

The  first  (Ecumenical  or  General  Ni- 
cone,  held  at  Nice,  Constantino  the 
Great  presided:  Arius  and  Eusebius 
condemned  Tor  heresy.  This  council 
composed  the  Nicene  Creed  - 

At  Tyre,  when  the  doctrine  of  Athana- 
sius  was  canvassed 

The  first  hold  at  Constantinople,  when 
the  Arian  heresy  gained  ground 

At  Rome,  concerning  Athanosiud,  which 
lasted  eighteen  nionilis 

At  Sardis  ^  370  bishops  attended 

Of  Rimini;  400  bishops  attended,  and 
Oonstanime  obliged  them  to  sign  a 
new  confession  of  fuiih 

The  second  General  at  Constantinople ; 
950  bishops  attended,  and  pope  Da- 
masius  presided 

The  third  at  Ephesus,  when  pope  Ce- 
lesiine  presicfed 

Fourth  at  Chalcedon ;  the  emperor  Mar- 
cian  and  his  empress  aiieudcd 

The  fifth  at  Constantinople,  when  pope 
Vigiliiis  presided 

The  sixth  a*  Constantinople,  when  pope 
Aeatbo  presided 

Authority  of  tho  six  general  councils  re- 
established by  Theodosius 

Tho  second  Nicene  council,  seventh  Ge- 
neral ;  <^  bisho];^  attended  • 

Of  Constantinople,  eighth  General ;  the 
emperor  Basil  attended 

T]^  first  Lateran,  the  ninth  General ; 
the  right  of  investitures  settled  bv 
treaty  between  pope  Calixtua  IL  and 
the  emperor  Henry  V. 


314 
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The  second  Lateran.  tenth  General,  In- 
nocent II.  presided ;  ihe  preservation 
of  the  temporal  ties  of  ecclesiastics, 
the  principal  subject,  which  occa- 
sioned the  altenJance  of  1000  fa- 
thers of  the  church      -  •    A.  D.  1139 

Tho  third  Lateran,  eleventh  General; 
held  agoinst  schismatics         -  •  1179 

Fourth  l.ateran.  twelfth  General ;  400 
bishops  and  1000  abbota  attended ; 
Innocent  III.  presided       -  •      -  1215 

Of  Lyons,  the  thirteenth  General,  under 
pope  Innocent  IV.       -  - 1216 

Ot  Lyons,  tlie  fourteenth  Genera],  under 
Gregory  X.      -  -  -  - 1274 

OfVienne  in  Dauphind,  the  fifteenth 
General;  Clement  V.  presided,  and 
the  kings  of  France  ana  Arraeon  at- 
tended. The  order  of  the  Knight 
Templars  suppressed  -  -  -1311 

Of  Pisa,  the  sixteenth  General ;  Gre- 
gory XU.  and  Benedict  XIII.  deposed, 
and  Alexander  elected  •  1409 

Of  Constance,  the  seventeenth  General ; 
Martin  V.  is  elected  pope ;  and  John 
IIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  -  -      •  1414 

Of  Basil,  the  eighteenth  General  - 1431 

The  fifth  Lateran,  the  nineteenth  Gene- 
ralj  begun  by  Julius  II.  - 1619 

Continued  under  Leo  X.  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Pragmatic  sanction  of 
France,  against  the  council  of  Pisa, 
Ac.  ull 151# 

Of  Trent,  the  twentieth  and  last  Gene- 
ral council,  styled  Ecumenical,  as  re- 
gardins  the  affairs  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  it  was  held  to  condemn 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  Luther, 
Zuingliufl,  and  Calvin.— ilM4  LtngUt  1641 
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COUNCILS,  French  Republican.  The  couDcil  of  Ancients  was  an  a&sembly 
of  revolntionary  France,  consisting  of  2o0  members,  instituted  at  Paris,  Nov. 
1,  1795,  together  with  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  ;  the  executive  was  a 
Directory  of  Five.  Bonaparte  dispersed  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  at  St 
Cloud,  Nov  9, 1799,  declaring  himself,  Roger  Ducos,  and  Si^yto,  consuls  pro- 
risoires. — See  Prance. 

COUNSEL.  See  Barristers.  Counsel  who  were  guilty  of  deceit  or  collusion 
were  punishable  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  13  Edward  L,  1284.  Coun- 
sel were  allowed  to  persons  charged  with  treason,  by  actIB  William  III.  1696. 
Act  to  enable  persons  indicted  of  felony  to  make  their  defence  by  counsel, 
6  &  7  William  IV..  Aug.  1836. 

COUNTIES.  The  division  of  England  into  counties  began,  it  is  said,  with  king 
Alfred  ;  but  some  counties  bore  their  present  names  a  century  before.  The 
division  of  Ireland  into  counties  todk  place  in  1562.  County  courts  were 
instituted  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  896.  Counties  first  sent  members  to  par- 
liament, before  which  period  knights  met  in  their  own  counties,  1259.-— See 
CommonSj  and  Parliavicnt, 

COURIERS  OR  POSTS.  Xcnophon  attributes  the  first  couriers  to  Cyrus ;  and 
Herodotus  says  that  they  were  common  among  the  Persians.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  regular  couriers  till  the  time  of 
Augustus,  when  they  travelled  in  cars,  about  24  b.  c.  Couriers  or  posts  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  in  France  by  Charlemagne,  about  a.  d.  800. 
The  couriers  or  posts  for  letters  were  established  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  owing  to  this  monarch's  extraordinary  eager- 
ness for  news.  They  were  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  a.  d. 
\4&Z.—HenauU. 

COURTS.  Courts  of  justice  were  instituted  at  Athens,  1507  b.  g. — See  Areopa- 
gila.  There  were  courts  for  the  distribution  of  justice  in  Athens,  in  1272 
B.  c. — Blair.  They  existed  under  various  denominations  in  Rome,  and  other 
countries. 

COURT  OP  HONOR.  In  England,  the  court  of  chivalry,  of  which  the  lord  high 
constable  was  a  judge,  was  called  Curia  MUitaris  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
and  subsequently  the  Court  of  Honor.  In  the  States  of  Bavaria,  in  order  to 
prevent  ducllinr,  a  court  of  honor  was  instituted  in  April,  1819.  In  these 
countries,  Mr.  Joseph  Hamilton  has  ardently  labored  to  establish  similar  in- 
stitutions. 

COVENANTERS.  The  name  which  was  particularly  applied  to  those  persons 
who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  took  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  thereby 
mutually  engaging  to  stand  by  each  other  in  opposition  to  the  projects  of 
the  king ;  it  was  entered  into  in  1638.  The  covenant  or  league  between 
England  and  Scotland,  was  formed  in  1643 ;  it  was  declared  to  be  illegal  by 
parliament,  14  Charles  II.,  1662. 

CJOVENTRY,  PEEPING  TOM  of.  The  ffreat  show  fair  of  Coventry  owes  ito 
origin  to  the  following  tradition : — Leotric,  earl  of  Mcrcia,  had  imposed  such 
heavy  taxes  on  the  citizens,  his  lady,  Godiva,  moved  by  their  entreaties, 
importuned  her  lord  to  remit  them,  and  he  consented  on  the  condition  of  her 
riding  naked  through  the  city  at  mid-day.  Her  humanity  induced  her  to 
consent,  and  she  so  disposed  her  flowing  tresses  as  to  hide  her  person ;  and 
ordering  all  the  inhabitants,  on  pain  of  death,  to  close  their  doors  and  win- 
dows, sne  rode  quite  naked  through  the  town.  One  person,  yielding  to 
cariosity,  stole  a  glance  at  the  countess,  and  was  struck  dead ;  and  him  been 
famed  ever  since  under  the  name  of  Peeping  Turn,  and  his  efiigy  is  sll^'n 
to  this  day.  To  commemorate  this  event,  a.  d.  1057,  at  the  great  show  Cs^ 
the  mayor  and  corporation  walk  in  procession  through  the  town,  accom- 
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paniod  by  a  female  on  horseback,  clad  in  a  linen  dress  closely  fitted  to  her 
mnbs. 

COW-POCK  INOCULATION.  This  species  of  inoculation,  as  a  security 
against  the  small-pox,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  and  it  became  general 
in  1799.  The  genuine  cow-pox  appears  in  the  form  of  vesicles  on  the 
teats  of  the  cow,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  1796.  He  was  re- 
warded by  parliament  with  the  munificent  grant  of  jelO.OOO,  June  2, 1802. — 
See  Inoculaiwn^  SmaU-Poz,  VacciruUion. 

CRACOW.  The  Poles  elect  Cracus  for  their  duke,  and  he  builds  Cracow  witt 
the  spoils  taken  from  the  Franks,  a.d.  700,  et  seq.  Taken  by  Charles  XII 
in  1702;  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Russians  and  confederates  on  the  one 
fcide  and  the  patriotic  people  on  the  other  several  times.  Kosciusko  ex}>el- 
led  the  Russian  garrison  tVom  the  city,  March  24,  1794.  It  surrendered  to 
the  Prussians,  June  15,  same  year.  Formed  into  a  republic  in  1815.  Occu- 
pied by  10,000  Russians  who  followed  there  the  defeated  Poles,  Sept.  1831. 
Its  independence  extinguished ;  seized  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  Austrian  empire,  November,  1846.— See  Poland. 

CRANES.  They  are  of  very  early  date,  for  the  engines  of  Archimedes  may 
be  so  called.  The  theory  of  the  inclined  plain,  the  pulley,  &c.  are  also  his, 
220  B.  c. — Livy. 

CRANIOLOGY.  The  science  of  animal  propensities.  Dr.  Gall,  a  German, 
started  this  new  doctrine  respecting  the  brain,  in  1803.  Dr.  Spurzheim  fol- 
lowed, and  by  his  expositions  ^ave  a  consistency  to  the  science,  and  it  seems 
to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground ;  it  has  now  many  professors,  and  in  almost  all 
countries  craniology  is  countenanced  by  learned  and  enlightened  men.  The 
acience  assigns  the  particular  locations  of  certain  organs,  or  as  many  differ- 
ent seats  of  the  most  prominent  operations  of  the  mmd. 

CRANMER,  LATIMER,  and  RIDLEY.  Illustrious  names  m  the  list  of  Eng- 
lish martyrs  of  the  reformed  religion.  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  Lati- 
mer, bishop  of  Worcester,  were  Durnt  at  Oxford,  Oct.  16,  1555i$  and  Cran- 
mer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  March  21,  1556.  His  love  of  life  had  in- 
duced Cranmer,  some  time  previously,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  to  sign  a 
paper  wherein  he  condemned  the  Reformation ;  and  when  he  was  led  to  the 
stake,  and  the  fire  was  kindled  round  him,  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand, 
with  which  he  had  signed  his  recantation,  that  it  might  be  consimied  before 
the  rest  of  his  body,  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  '*  This  unworthy  hand  !'* 
Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  expired  with  the  dying  prayer  of  the  first 
martyr  of  the  Christian  church,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !" 

CRAPE.  A  light  kind  of  stuff  like  gauze,  made  of  raw  silk  gummed  and 
twisted  on  the  mill.  Its  manufacture  is  of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  said 
some  crape  was  made  by  St.  Badour,  when  queen  of  France,  about  a.  d.  680. 
It  was  first  made  at  Bologna,  and  in  modern  times  has  been  principally  used 
fbr  mourning. 

CRAYONS.  They  were  known  in  France  before  a.d.  1422— improved  by 
L'Oriot,  1748. 

CREATION  OP  THE  WORLD.  It  was  placed  by  Usher,  Blair,  and  Dufresnoy, 
4004  B.  c.  Josephus  makes  it  4658  years. —  Whiston.  The  first  date  agrees 
with  the  common  Hebrew  text,  and  the  vulgate  Latin  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  are  about  140  different  dates  assigned  to  the  creati(tn : 
some  place  it  8616  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Plato,  in  his  dia- 
logue entitled  Crilias,  asserts  his  celebrated  AUUantis  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  ocean  about  90>0O  years  before  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  The  Chi- 
nese represent  the  world  as  having  existed  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  astronomical  records  of  the  ancient  Chal- 
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deans  carried  back  the  origin  of  society  to  a  period  of  no  less  than  473,000 
years. 

CREATION",  Era  op  the.  In  use  by.  many  nations.  This  era  would  be  found 
convenient,  by  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  and  ambiguity  of  counting 
before  and  after  any  particular  date,  as  is  necessary  when  the  era  begins  at 
a  later  period ;  but,  unfortunately,  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  right 
time  of  commencing.  This  epoch  is  fixed  by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  at 
4700  B.  c.  The  Septua^int  makes  it  6872.  The  authors  of  the  Talmud 
make  it  6344;  and  difierent  chronologers,  to  the  number  of  120,  make  it 
vary  from  the  Septuagint  date  to  3268.  Dr.  Hales  fixed  it  at  6411 ;  but  the 
Catholic  church  adopted  the  even  number  of  4000,  and  subsequently,  a  cor- 
rection as  to  the  birth  of  Christ  adds  four  years :  therefore,  it  is  now  gener- 
ally considered  as  4004  years,  which  agrees  with  the  modem  Hebrew  text. 

CREED.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  a  f  reat  while 
after  their  time.^Pardon.  It  was  introduced  formally  into  public  worship 
in  the  Greek  church  at  Antioch,  and  subsequently  into  the  Roman  church. 
This  creed  was  translated  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  about  a.  d.  746.  The 
Nicene  Creed  takes  its  name  from  the  council  by  whom  it  was  composed,  in 

A.  n.  326.  The  Athanasian  Creed  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
340. — See  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  other  creeds. 

CRESSY,  OR  CRECY,  Battle  op.  Edward  III.  and  his  son,  the  renowned  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  obtained  a  great  and  memorable  victory  over  Philip, 
king  of  France.  Aug.  26,  1346.  This  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs 
ever  achieved  by  English  arms.  John,  duke  of  Bohemia ;  James,  king  of 
Majorca ;  Ralph,  duke  of  Lorraine  (sovereign  princes) ;  a  number  of  French 
nobles,  together  with  30,000  private  men,  were  slain,  while  the  loss  of  the 
English  was  very  small.  The  crest  of  the  kin^  of  Bohemia  was  three  ostrich 
feathers,  with  the  motto  **/cA  D-ien"  in  English,  "I  serve:"  and  in  memory 
of  this  victory  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land.— Praissari,  Carte,  Hume. 

CRESTS.  The  ancient  warriors  wore  crests  to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies 
by  the  sight  of  the  spoils  of  the  animals  they  had  killed.  The  origin  of 
crests  is  ascribed  to  the  Carians.  In  English  heraldry,  are  several  represen- 
tations of  Richard  I.,  1189,  with  a  crest  on  the  helmet  resembling  a  plume 
of  feathers ;  and  after  his  reign  most  of  the  English  kings  have  crowns 
above  their  helmets ;  that  of  Richard  H.,  1377,  was  surmounted  by  a  lion 
on  a  cap  of  dignity.  In  later  reigns,  the  crest  was  regularly  borne  as  weD 
on  the  helmet  of  the  kings,  as  on  the  head- trappings  of  their  horses. 

CRETE.  Now  Candia,  which  see.  This  island  was  once  &mous  for  its  hundred 
cities,  and  for  the  laws  which  the  wisdom  of  Minos  established  about  1016 

B.  c.  Some  authors  reckon  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete  as  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Crete  became  subiect  to  the  Roman  empire,  68  b.  c.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  a.  d.  808 ;  taken  by  the  Greeks,  961 ;  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  1194:  and  was  taken  fVom  them  by  the 
Turks,  in  1669.— Pnei^. 

CRIME.  "At  the  present  moment,"  observes  a  popular  English  writer,  "a 
one-fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  united  Kingdom  is  sub- 
sisting by  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  prostitution ;  another  fifteenth 
have  no  means  of  support  but  by  robbery,  swindling,  pickpocketing,  and 
every  species  of  crime ;  and  five-fifteenths  of  the  people  are  what  are  denomi- 
nated poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  daily  sinking  into  beggary,  and, 
as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  into  crime."  A  comparative  view  of 
foreign  countries  with  Great  Britain  demonstrates  the  effects  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  In  North  America  pauper- 
ism is  almost  unknown,  and  one  fourth  of  the  people  are  educated  -,   prf»* 
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meditated  murder  is  alone  capital ;  imprisonment  for  debt  has,  in  several 
states,  been  abolished,  and  crimes,  particularly  of  enormity,  are  exceedingly 
rare.  The  Dutch,  who  possess  a  competency,  and  are  generally  educated, 
are  comparatively  free  from  grave  offences ;  and  France  affords  a  remark- 
able illustration  in  the  same  way.  But  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  differ- 
ence is  painfully  exemplified : — 

Scotland.      England.       Irelemd. 
Instruction  to  the  people-  -  •    1  in     11    -    1  in  20     •     1  in  35 

Criminals  among  the  people  -         1  in  5093    -    1  in  920     •     1  in  468 

There  was  recently  a  revision  of  the  English  criminal  code,  and  several 
acts  have  been  passed  calculated  to  reduce  the  amount  of  crime,  and  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  its  punishment.  An  act  for  improving  the  criminal  law 
of  England,  passed  8  Greorge  lY.,  1827.  An  act  for  consolidating  and 
revising  the  laws  relating  to  crime,  conformably  with  Mr.  Peel's  digest, 
passed  9  Greorge  IV.,  1828.  Hanging  criminals  in  chains  was  abolished  by 
statute  4  William  IV.,  1834.    See  Executions,  Hanging,  TriaU,  Su:.— Haydn. 

CRIMEA.  The  ancient  Taurica  Chersonesus.  Settled  by  the  Genoese,  in  1193. 
Tlie  C:^noese  were  expelled  by  the  Crim  Tartars,  in  1474.  The  khans  were 
tributary  to  the  Turks  until  1774.  The  Russians,  with  a  large  army,  took 
possession  of  this  country,  in  1783 ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  them  the  following 
year;  and  secured  to  them  in  1791. 

CRISPIN.  The  name  sometimes  given  to  shoemakers.  Crispin  and  Crispianus 
were  two  le^ndary  saints,  bom  at  Rome,  from  whence,  it  is  said,  they  tra- 
velled to  Soissons,  in  France,  about  a.  d.  303,  to  propagate  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  because  they  would  not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  exercised  the  trade  of  shoemakers ;  but  the  governor  of  the 
towTi  discovering  them  to  be  Christians  ordered  them  to  be  decollated.  On 
this  account,  the  shoemakers,  since  that  period,  have  made  choice  of  them 
as  their  tutelar  saints. 

CRITICS.  The  first  society  of  them  was  formed  276  b.  c— Blair.  Of  this  class 
were  Varro,  Cicero,  Appolonius,  and  many  distinguished  men.  In  modem 
times,  the  Journal  de  Scavans  was  the  earliest  worK  of  the  system  of  period- 
ical criticism,  as  it  is  now  known,  It  was  originate  by  Dennis  de  Sallo, 
ecclesiastical  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  France,  and  was  first  published 
at  Paris,  May  80,  1665,  and  continued  for  nearly  a  century.  The  first  work 
of  this  kind  in  England,  was  called  the  Review  of  Daniel  Defoe  (the  term 
being  invented  by  himself)  published  in  Feb.  1703.  The  Waics  of  Litera- 
ture was  commenced  in  1714,  and  was  discontinued  in  1722.  The  Mon4My 
Revicie,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  third  work  of  this  nature  in 
England,  was  published  1749.  The  Critical  Revieio  appeared  in  1756;  the 
Edinburgh  Heview,  in  1802;  and  London  Quarterly  in  1809.  The  Arnerican 
JHeview,  established  in  N.  Y.  1799,  was  the  first  Review  in  the  U.  S.  The 
NortA  American  Review  was  established  by  Wm.  Tudor  in  1818;  the  Ameri- 
can Quarterly,  by  Robert  Walsh,  at  Phila.,  1827;  the  New  York  Revieio,  by 
Prof.  C.  S.  Henry,  1885;  the  Southern  Quarterly,  at  Charleston,  1842.  See 
Periodicals.  The  legality  of  fair  criticism  was  established  in  the  English 
courts,  in  Feb  1794,  when  an  action  that  excited  great  attention,  brought 
by  an  aathor  against  a  reviewer  for  a  severe  critique  upon  his  work,  was  de- 
termined in  favor  of  the  defendant,  on  the  principle  that  criticism,  however 
sharp,  if  just  and  not  malicious,  is  allowable.    See  Reviews,  &c. 

CROCKER  v.  In  use,  and  made  mention  of,  as  produced  by  the  E^i-yptians  and 
Greeks,  so  early  as  1390  b.  c.  The  Romans  excelled  in  this  kind  of  ware, 
many  of  their  domestic  articles  being  of  earthen  manufacture.  Crockery, 
of  a  fine  kind,  in  various  household  utensils,  was  made  at  Faenza,  in  Italy, 
about  A.  D.  1810;  and  it  is  still  caMeA  fayence  in  French.    See  EarfJuniwar^ 
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CROWN.  "The  ancientest  mention  of  a  royal  crown  is  in  the  holy  story 
of  the  Amalekitcs  bringing  Saul's  crown  to  David." — Selden.  Tlie  first  Ro- 
man who  wore  a  crown  was  Tarquin,  616  b.  c.  The  crown  was  first  a  fillet 
tied  round  the  head ;  afterwards  it  was  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
also  of  stuffs  adorned  with  jewels.  The  royal  crown  was  first  worn  in  En- 
gland by  Alfred,  in  a.  d.  872.  The  first  crown  or  papal  cap  was  used  by 
pope  Damasius  II.,  in  1053;  John  XIX.  first  encompassed  it  with  a  crown, 
1276;  Bonifkce  YIII.  added  a  second  crown  in  1295 ;  and  Benedict  XII,  form- 
ed the  tiara,  or  triple  crown,  about  1334.  The  pope  previously  wore  a  crown 
with  two  circles. — RairuUdL. 
CRUCIFIXION.  A  mode  of  execution  common  among  the  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  and  esteemed  the  most  dreadful  on 
account  of  the  shame  attached  to  it:  it  was  usually  accompanied  by  other 
tortures.  Among  early  accounts  may  be  mentioned,  that  Ariarathes  of  Cap- 
padocia,  when  vanquished  by  Perdiccas,  was  discoveitd  among  the  prison- 
ers ;  and  by  the  conqueror's  ordera  the  unhappy  monarch  was  flayed  alive, 
and  then  nailed  to  a  cross,  with  his  principal  officers,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age,  322  b.  c.  Crucifixion  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued  by  Constan- 
tino, A.  D.  330. — LengUt.    See  Deathy  PunishmtiU  of. 

CRUSADES,  tfR  Holy  Wars.  (In  French,  Croisades.)  Undertaken  by  the  Chris- 
tian powers  to  drive  the  infidels  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
called  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  projected  by  Peter  Gautier,  called  Peter 
the  Hermit,  an  enthusiast,  and  French  officer  of  Amiens,  who  had  quitted 
the  military  profession  and  turned  pilgrim.  Havin?  travelled  to  the  Holy 
Land,  he  doplorcd,  on  his  return,  to  pope  Urban  II.  that  infidels  should  be  in 
possession  of  the  ikmous  city  where  the  author  of  Christianity  first  promul> 
eated  his  sacred  doctrines.  Urban  convened  a  Council  of  310  bishops  at 
Clermont  in  France,  at  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  chief  Christian  poten- 
tates assisted,  and  gave  Peter  the  fatal  commission  to  excite  all  Europe  to  a 
general  war,  a.  d.  i094.  The  first  crusade  was  published;  an  army  of  300,- 
000  men  was  raised,  and  Peter  had  the  direction  of  it,  1096.— Foiteir*.  The 
holy  warriors  wore  a  red  cross  upon  the  right  shoulders,  with  the  name  of 
Crois6s,  Crossed,  or  Crusaders;  their  motto  was  Volonte  de  DieUj  "God's 
will."  The  epidemical  rage  for  crusading  now  agitated  Europe,  and  in  the 
end,  these  unchristian  and  iniquitous  wars  against  the  rights  of  mankind, 
cost  the  lives  of  2.000,000  of  men.— Voltaire. 

CUBA.  Discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1492.  It  was  conquered 
by  Valasquez,  in  1511,  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Buccaneer  Mor- 
gan took  Havana  in  1669.  See  Buccaneers.  The  fort  here  was  erected  by 
admiral  Vernon,  in  1741.  Havana  was  taken  by  admiral  Pococke  and  lord 
Albermarle  in  1762,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace,  in  1763.  Attempt  of 
Lopez  and  his  400  followers,  landing  at  Cardenas,  to  stir  up  a  revolution, 
defeated  May,  1860.  ^ 

CUBIT.  This  was  a  measure  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the  first  measure  we  read 
of;  the  ark  of  Noah  was  made  and  measured  by  cubits. — ffolien.  TTie  Fo- 
brew  sacred  cubit  was  two  English  feet,  and  the  great  cubit  eleven  Eng'  .sh 
feet.  Originally  it  was  the  distance  from  the  elbow,  bending  inwards  to  iho 
extremi^'  of  the  middle  finger. — Caimet. 

CUCUMBERS.  They  grew  formerly  in  great  abundance  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  where,  it  is  said,  they  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the 
poor  and  slaves.  This  plant  is  noticed  by  Virffil,  and  other  ancient  poeta. 
It  was  brought  to  England  from  the  Netherlands,  about  1638. 

CULLODEN,  Battle  of.  In  which  the  English,  under  William  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, defeated  the  Scottish  rebels  headed  by  the  young  Pretender,  ths 
last  of  the  Stuarts,  near  Inverness,  April  16, 1746.    The  Scots  lost  2600  men 
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in  killed  upon  the  field,  or  in  the  slaug;hter  which  occurred  in  Che  pursnil, 
while  the  loss  of  the  English  did  not  far  exceed  200.  The  duke's  army  prac- 
tised great  cruelties  upon  the  vanquished,  as  well  as  upon  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  districts  after  the  battle. — Smollett,  Immediately 
after  the  engagement,  Prince  Charles  sought  safety  by  flight,  and  continued 
wandering  among  the  frightful  wilds  of  Scotland  for  six  months,  while  30,- 
OOW.  were  offered  for  taking  him,  and  the  troops  of  the  conqueror  were 
constantly  in  search.  He  at  length  escaped  from  the  Isle  of  Uist  to  Morlaix, 
and  died  at  Rome,  in  1788. 
CURACOA.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea,  seized  by  Holland,  in  1634.  In  1800,  the 
French  having  settled  on  part  of  this  island,  and  becoming  at  variance  with 
the  Dutch,  the  latter  surrendered  the  island  to  a  single  British  frigate.  It 
was  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  1802,  and  taken  from  them  by  a 
British  squadron,  in  1807,  and  again  restored  by  the  peace  of  1814. 

CURFEW  BELL.  From  the  French  couvrefeu.  This  wj^s  a  Norman  institu- 
tion, introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  William  I ,  a.  d.  1068.  On  the 
ringing  of  the  curfew  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  flres  and  candles 
were  to  be  extinguished,  under  a  severe  penalty. — Rajrin.  The  curfew  was 
abolished  1  Hen.  I.,  a.  d.  UOO. 
CURRANTS,  They  were  brought  from  Zante,  and  the  tree  planted  in  England 
1533.  The  hawthorn  currant-tree  {Ribes  oxyacarUhoides)  came  from  Canada 
in  1705. 
CUSTOM.  This  is  a  law,  not  written,  but  established  by  long  usage  and  con- 
sent. By  lawyers  and  civilians  it  is  defined  lex  non  scripta,  and  it  stands 
opposed  to  lex  scripta.  or  the  written  law.  It  is  the  rule  of  law  when  it  is 
derived  from  a.  d.  1189,  downwards.  Sixty  years  is  binding  in  civil  law, 
and  forty  years  in  ecclesiastical  cases. 
CUSTOMS.  They  were  collected  upon  merchandise  in  England,  under  Ethel- 
red  II.,  in  979.  The  king's  claim  to  them  by  grant  of  parliament  was  estab- 
lished 3  Edward  I.,  1274.  The  customs  were  farmed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
for  20.0002.  for  several  years,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. — Stawe.  They  were 
fkrmed  by  Charies  II.  for  890,000/.  in  the  year  mm.—Davenanl. 

In  1530  thej  amounted  to  •  •   jC14,000 

In  1592        ditto  .  •      .      50,000 

In  1614       ditto  -  -     143,000 

In  1622       diuo  .  .      -     168,000 

In  1612       ditto  -  -     5(J0,00n 

In  17iO       ditto  -  -      -  1,555,600 

The  customs  in  Ireland  were,  in  the  year  1224,  viz.,  on  every  sack  of  wool, 
Bd. ;  on  every  last  of  hides,  Qd. ;  and  2d,  on  every  barrel  of  wine. — Annals 
of  Dublin.  Custom-house  officers,  and  officers  of  excise,  were  disqualified 
from  voting  for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  by  statute  22  George 
III.,  1782.  See  Revenue. 
CUSTOMS  (DUTIES)  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  The  amounts  collected 
were,  in 


In  1748  they  amounted  to  .  X2,000,00() 

In  1808       ditto                -  -    9,973,240 

In  1823       ditto           -  •     -  11,498,762 

In  1830  United  Kingdom  •  •  17,540.323 

In  1835       ditto           -  -     •  18,612,906 

In  1840       ditto                •  •  19,915,296 


1789-91 

.     •4,399,473 

1820       . 

.     •15,006,612 

1845       .       .     •27,528,113 

1800 

.    9,080,938 

1823  . 

.       .    20,093,714 

1846  .       .       .    26,712,668 

1S06 

12,936,487 

1830       . 

-       21,922,391 

1817       -       -      23,747.864 

1810    - 

.       8,i533,309 

1835  • 

.       -    19,391.311 

1818   ••       -  31,757,070 

1815       - 

.    7,282,M2 

1840       . 

.        13,499,M0 

Set  Tariff. 

CJYCLE.  That  of  the  sun  is  the  twenty-eight  years  before  the  days  of  the 
week  return  to  the  same  days  of  the  month.  That  of  the  moon  is  nineteen 
lunar  years  and  seven  intercalary  months,  or  nineteen  solar  years.  The 
cycle  of  Jupiter  is  sixty  ye>ar8  or  sexagenary.  The  Paschal  cycle,  or  the 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  was  first  calculated  for  the  period  of  632  years  by 
Victorius,  a.  d.  4&Z.—Blair. 
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CYCLOP-SDIA.— See  Ehicydopadia. 

CYMBAL.  The  oldest  musical  instrument  of  which  we  have  certain  record. 
It  was  made  of  brass,  like  a  kettle  drum,  and  some  think  in  the  same  form, 
hilt  smaller.  Xenophon  makes  mention  of  the  cymbal  as  a  musical  instm- 
ment,  whose  invention  is  attributed  to  Cybele,  by  whom,  we  are  told,  it  waa 
used  in  her  feasts,  called  the  mysteries  of  Cybele,  about  1580  b.  c.  Tho 
fijstivals  of  Cybele  were  introduced  by  Scamander,  with  the  dances  of  Cory- 
bantes,  at  Mount  Ida,  1646  b.  c. 

CYNICS.  The  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Antisthenes,  396  b.  c. — Diog. 
Laert.  He  lived  in  the  ninety-fourth  OlympiBid.— Pardon.  These  philoso- 
phers valued  themselves  for  contemning  all  worldly  things,  and  even  all 
sciences,  except  morality ;  they  were  very  free  in  reprehending  vice,  and  did 
all  their  actions  publicly,  and  practised  the  greatest  obscenities  without 
blushing.— /</ewi.  Diogenes  was  one  of  this  sect.  They  generally  slept  on 
tho  ground. — Diog.  Laert. 

CYPRUS.  An  island,  whose  inhabitants  anciently  were  much  given  to  love 
and  pleasure. — Pliny.  It  was  divided  amonff  several  petty  kings  till  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  who  subdued  them ;  it  ranked  among  the  proconsular  pro- 
vinces in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Conquered  by  the  Saracens,  a.  d.  648;  but 
recovered  by  the  Romans,  in  957.  Cyprus  was  reduced  by  Richard  I.  of 
England,  in  1191.  Taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Venetians,  in  1570. — 
Pnc^lley. 

CYRENAIC  SECT.  Aristippus  the  Elder,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Cyrenaici,  892  b.  c.  They  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the  supreme 
good  of  man  in  this  life  is  pleasure,  and  jiarticularly  pleasure  of  a  sensual 
kind ;  and  said  that  virtue  ought  to  be  commended  because  it  gave  pleasure, 
and  only  so  far  as  it  conduced  thereto.  The  sect  flourished  for  several  ages. 
— Lfier.  Ar.  Cicero. 

CYRENE.  Founded  by  Battus,  630  b.  c.  Aristaeus,  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
colonists  here,  gave  the  city  liis  mother's  name.  It  was  also  called  Pentap- 
olis,  on  account  of  its  Ave  towns,  namely,  Cyrene,  Ptolemais,  Berenice,  Apol- 
loiiia,  and  Arsinoe.  Cyrene  was  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans,  97 
B.  c.    It  is  now  a  desert. — Priest-ley, 

CZAR,  From  Caisar,  a  title  of  honor  assumed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia. 
Ivan  Basilowitz  after  having  achieved  great  triumphs  over  the  Tartars,  and 
made  many  conquests,  pursued  them  to  the  centre  of  their  own  country,  and 
returning  in  triumph,  took  the  title  of  Tzar,  or  Czar  (signifying  Great  King). 
— Aspin's  Ckron.  The  courts  of  Europe  consented  to  address  the  Russian 
Czar  by  the  title  of  Emperor  in  1722. — Idem. 

D. 

DAGUERREOTYPE.  The  name  given  to  a  process  invented  by  M.  Daguerre  of 
Paris,  in  1839,  by  which  perfect  fac-similes  of  objects  are  transferred  upon 
thin  copper  plates,  plated  with  silver.  The  images  are  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  light  upon  the  iodine,  throup^h  the  focus  of  the  camera  obscura.  An 
apparatus  somewhat  kindred  in  design,  was  in  contemplation  about  the  same 
time  by  M.  Niepc^,  and  about  5  years  previously  by  Henry  Fox  Talbot  of  Lon- 
don :  the  original  idea,  however,  is  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Roger 
Bacon.  By  means  of  the  Talbotype,  a  recent  improvement  uy)on  the  above 
process,  pictures  in  colors  are  produced  both  on  paper  and  plates.  So  im- 
portant a  discovery  in  the  fine  arts,  was  the  Daguerreotype  deemed  by  the 
French  government,  that  it  awarded  to  ita  inventor  a  life  pension  of  GOOO 
francs. 
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DAMASCUS.  This  city  was  in  being  in  the  time  of  Abraham.— Gten.  xiv.  It 
is,  consequently,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  From  the  Assyrians, 
Damascus  i)assed  to  the  Persians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks  under  Alex- 
ander; and  afterwards  to  the  Romans,  about  70  b.  c.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  a.  d.  633 ;  by  the  Turks  in  1006 ;  and  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane 
in  1400.  It  was  in  a  journey  to  this  place  that  the  apostle'  Paul  was  miracu- 
lously converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  here  ne  began  to  preach  the 
gospel,  about  a.  d.  60.    Damascus  is  now  the  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachalic. 

DAMASK  LINENS  and  SILKS.  They  were  first  manuftictured  at  Damascus, 
and  hence  the  name,  their  lar^e  fine  figures  representing  fiowers,  and  being 
raised  above  the  groundwork.  They  were  beautifully  imitated  by  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  weavers ;  and  the  manufacture  was  brought  to  England 
by  artisans  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  cruel  duke  of  Alva,  between 
the  years  1671  and  1678. — Anderson. 

DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS.  Pythagorean  philosophers.  When  Damon  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  tyrant  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  he  obtained  leave  to 
go  and  settle  some  domestic  afiairs,  on  a  promise  of  returning  at  the  fcppoint^ 
ed  time  of  execution,  and  Pythias  being  surety  for  the  performance  of  his 
engagement.  When  the  fatal  hour  approached,  Damon  had  not  appeared, 
and  Pythias  surrendered  himself,  and  was  led  away  to  execution ;  but  at 
this  critical  moment  Damon  returned  to  redeem  his  pledge.  Dionysius  was 
so  struck  with  the  fidelity  of  these  friends,  that  he  remitted  the  sentence, 
and  entreated  them  to  permit  him  to  share  their  friendship,  387  b.  c. 

DANCING.  The  dance  to  the  measure  of  time  was  invented  by  the  Curetes. 
1534  B.  c. — Eusebivs,  The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  united  the  dance  to 
their  tragedies  and  comedies.  Pantomimic  dances  were  first  introduced  on 
the  Roman  stage,  22  b.  c. —  Usher.  Dancing  by  cinque  paces  was  introduced 
into  England  from  Italy  a.  d.  1641.  In  modem  times,  the  French  were  the 
first  who  introduced  baJlets  analogues  in  their  musical  dramas.  The  country 
dance  (^contre-danse)  is  of  French  origin,  but  its  date  is  not  precisely  known. 
— Spelman. 

DANES,  Invasions  op  the.  The  invasions  of  this  people  were  a  scourge  to 
England  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  During  their  attacks  upon 
Britain  and  Ireland,  they  made  a  descent  on  France,  where,  in  896,  under 
Rollo,  they  received  presents  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  They  returned  and 
ravaged  the  French  territories  as  far  as  Ostend  in  896.  They  attacked  Italy 
in  903.  Nenstria  was  granted  by  the  king  of  France  to  Rollo  and  his  Nor- 
mans (Northmen),  hence  Normandy,  in  912. 

DANTZIC.  A  commercial  city  in  >.  d.  WJ .—Busching,  It  was  built,  accord- 
ing to  other  authorities,  by  Waldemar  I.  in  1169.  Seized  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions  in  1793.  It  surrendered  to  the 
French  after  a  siege  of  four  months.  May  6,  1807 ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, it  was  restored  to  its  former  independence,  under  the  protection  of 
Prnssfia  and  Saxony.  Dantzic  was  besieged  by  the  allies  in  1812 ;  and  after 
a  gallant  resistance,  surrendered  to  them  Jan.  1, 1814.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris 
it  again  reverted  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  Awflil  inundatipn  here,  owing  to 
the  Vistula  breaking  through  its  dykes,  by  which  10,000  head  of  cattle 
and  4,000  houses  were  destroyed,  and  a  vast  number  of  lives  lost,  April  9, 
1829. 

DARDANELLES.  Passage  of  the.  The  Dardanelles  are  two  castles,  one  called 
Sestos,  seated  in  Romania,  the  other  called  Abydos,  in  Natolia,  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Gallipoli.  They  were  built  by  the  emperor 
Sfahomet  IT.,  in  1669,  and  were  named  Dardanelles  from  the  contiguont 
totm  of  Dardanus.    The  gallant  exploit  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Dai^ 
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danelles  was  achieved  by  the  British  squadron  under  admiral  sir  John 
Duckworth,  Feb.  19,  1807 ;  but  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  repass  them, 
which  he  did  with  great  loss  and  immense  dama^  to  the  fleet,  March  2* 
following,  the  castles  of  Sestos  and  Abydos  hurling  down  rocks  of  stone, 
each  of  many  tons  weight,  upon  the  decks  of  the  British  ships. 

DAUPHIN.  The  title  given  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  France,  from 
the  province  of  Dauphind,  which  was  ceded  by  its  last  priuce,  Humbert  II. 
to  Philip  of  Valois,  on  the  condition  that  the  heirs  of  the  French  throne 
should  bear  the  arms  and  name  of  the  province,  a.  d.  IMS.— Priestley, 

DAVIS'S  STRAIT.  Discovered  by  the  English  navigator,  John  Davis,  whose 
name  it  bears,  on  his  voyage  to  find  a  North-west  passage,  in  1586. 

DAY.  Day  began  at  sunrise  among  most  of  the  northern  nations,  and  at  sun- 
set among  the  Athenians  and  Jews.  Among  the  Romans  day  commenced 
at  midnight,  as  it  now  does  among  us.  The  Italians  in  most  places,  at  the 
present  time,  reckon  the  day  fVom  sunset  to  sunset,  making  their  clocks 
strike  twenty-four  hours  round,  instead  of  dividing  the  day,  as  is  done  in  all 
other  countries,  into  equal  portions  of  twelve  hours.  This  mode  is  but  par- 
tially used  in  the  larger  towns  of  Italy,  most  public  clocks  in  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Milan,  being  set  to  the  hour  designated  on  French  or  English  clocks. 
The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into  twelve  parts  of  two  hours  each.  Our  civil 
day  is  distinguished  from  the  astronomical  day,  which  begins  at  noon,  and  is 
the  mode  of  reckoning  used  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  At  Rome,  day  and 
ni^ht  were  first  divided  in  time  by  means  of  water-clocks,  the  invention  of 
Scipio  Nasica,  158  b.  c. —  Vossiris  de  Scien.  Math. 

DEACON.  An  order  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  which  took  its  rise  from  the 
institution  of  seven  deacons  by  the  Apostles,  which  number  was  retained  a 
long  period  in  many  churches,  about  a.  d.  51.  See  Acts,  chap.  vi.  The 
original  deacons  were  Philip,  Stephen,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parme- 
nos,  and  Nicolas.  The  qualifications  of  a  deacon  are  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul,  Ist  'nmothy  iii.  8-13. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB.  The  first  systematic  attempt  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  made  by  Pedro  de  Ponce,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Spain,  about  a.  d.  1570. 
Bonet,  who  was  also  a  monk,  published  a  system  at  Madrid,  in  1620.  Dr. 
WaUis  published  a  work  in  England  on  the  subject,  in  1660.  The  first 
regular  academy  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  was  opened  io 
Edinburgh  in  1778. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB,  BLIND,  and  INSANE  PERSONS,  in  the  United  States. 
In  1840  there  were  6,916  blind  persons,  or  1  in  2  467  of  the  population ; 
7,659  deaf  and  dumb,  or  1  in  2.228;  17,434  insane  and  idiotic,  or  1  in  979. 
There  were  in  the  United  States  23  asylums  for  the  insane,  with  about 
2,840  patients. 
Among  the  most  prominent  and  successful  of  the  philanthropists  who  have 

Sromoted  the  education  and  good  treatment  of  the  above  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  of  Hartford ;  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of 
Boston ;  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  Hartford. 
DEATH,  PuNisAMENT  OP.  Death  by  drowning  in  a  quagmire  was  a  punish- 
ment among  the  Britons  before  450  b.  c.—Stowe.  The  most  euWised 
heroes  of  antiquity  inflicted  death  by  crucifixion,  and  even  women  suffered 
on  the  cross,  the  victims  sometimes  living  in  the  most  excruciating  torturs 
many  days.  A  most  horrifying  instance  of  death  by  torture  occurs  in  the 
&te  of  Mithridates,  an  assassin  of  Xerxes.  See  a  note  to  the  article  Persia; 
see  also  RaviU^i  Boiling  to  Death;  Burning  to  Death,  dec.  Maurice,  the 
son  of  a  nobleman,  was  handed,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  piracy,  the  first 
execution  in  that  manner  in  England,  26  Henry  III.,  1241.    The  punishment 
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of  death  was  abolished  in  a  great  number  of  cases  by  Mr.  Peel's  acts,  1824-9, 
in  other  cases  1832,  for  forgery  1887.  Capital  punishment,  except  in  cases 
of  martial  law,  abolished  by  Prussia,  and  by  German  parliament,  at  Frank- 
fort, same  day,  August  4, 1848. 

DECEMBER.  In  the  year  of  Romulus  this  was  the  tenth  month  of  the 
year,  called  so  fVom  deceniy  ten,  the  Romans  commencing  their  year  in 
March.  Numa  introduced  January  and  February  befbre  the  latter  month, 
in  71 ;  B.  c,  and  from  thenceforward  December  became  the  twelfth  of  the 
year. 

DECEMviKl.  Ten  mas^istrates,  who  were  chosen  annually  at  Rome  to  go- 
vern the  commonwealth  instead  of  consuls ;  first  instituted  460  b.  c.-^lAvp. 
The  decemviral  power  became  odious  on  account  of  their  tyranny,  and  the 
attempt  of  Appius  Claudius  to  defile  Virginia,  and  the  office  was  abolished, 
the  people  demanding  from  the  senate  to  bum  the  decemviri  alive.  Con- 
suls were  again  appointed,  and  tranquillity  restored. — See  Virginia. 

DEEDS.  They  were  formerly  written  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages :  the 
earliest  known  instance  of  the  English  tongue  having  been  used  in  deeds,  is 
that  of  the  indenture  between  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Whitby,  and  Robert, 
the  son  of  John  Bustard,  dated  at  York,  in  the  year  1843.  The  English 
tongue  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  law  pleadings  in  1364.  Ordered  to  be 
used  in  aU  law-suits  in  May,  1781. 

DEFENDER  op  the  FAITH,  ridei  Defensor.  A  title  conferred  by  Leo  X. 
on  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  king  wrote  a  tract  in  behalf  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  then  accounted  Domicilium  fidei  CatAoUca,  and  against  Luther, 
who  had  just  begun  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  upon  which  the  pope  gave 
him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  title  still  retained  by  the  mouarchs 
of  Great  Britain:  the  bull  conferring  it  bears  date  Oct.  9,  1521. 

DEGREES.  The  first  attempt  to  determine  the  length  of  a  degree  is  recorded 
as  having  been  made,  by  Eratosthenes,  about  250  b.  c. — S/iellius.  The  first 
degree  of  longitude  was  fixed  by  Hipparchus  of  Nice  (by  whom  the  latitude 
was  determined  also),  at  Ferro,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  whose  most  west- 
em  point  was  made  the  first  general  meridian.  162  b.  c.  Several  nations 
have  fixed  their  meridian  fVom  places  connected  with  their  own  territories ; 
and  thus  the  English  compute  their  longitude  fVom  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich.    See  Latitude,  L^ngUudt^  and  the  various  Collegiate  degrees. 

DEISM.  This  denomination  was  first  assumed  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  some  gentlemen  of  France  and  Italy,  in  order  thu.s  to 
disguise  their  opposition  to  Christianity  by  a  more  honorable  appellation 
than  that  of  Atheism. —  ViroVs  Instruction  Chritienn^,  1663.  Deism  is  a 
rdection  of  all  manner  of  revelation :  its  followers  go  merely  by  the  light 
of  nature,  believing  that  there  is  a  God.  a  providence,  vice  and  virtue,  and 
an  after  state  of  punishments  and  rewards:  it  is  sometimes  called  fVee-think- 
ing.  The  first  deistical  writer  of  any  note  in  England,  was  Herbert,  baron 
of  Cherbury,  in  1624.  The  most  distinguished  deists  were  Hobbes,  Tindal, 
Morgan,  lord  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Holcroft,  and  Godwin. 

DELAWARE.  The  smallest  of  the  U.  States  except  R.  Island.  First  settleil 
in  1630,  by  the  Swedes  and  Fins  imder  the  patronage  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  received  the  name  of  New  Sweden.  They  were  subdued  in  1656  by  tlie 
Dutch,  who  in  turn  surrendered  it,  with  New  Netherlands,  to  the  English  in 
1664.  and  then  named  Delaware.  The  duke  of  York  granted  it  to  Win. 
Penn,  in  1682,  and  it  remained  nominally  united  to  Pennsylvania  until  1775. 
This  state  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  revolution,  and  suffered  much  in 
the  struggle.    She  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  by  a  unanimous 
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Tote  iu  convention,  Dec.  8,  1787.    Population,—  1790,  59,094  j  1840,  78,085; 
including  2,605  slayes. 

DELHI.  The  once  great  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire :  it  is  now  in  decay,  but 
contained  a  million  of  inhabitants,  in  1700.  In  17o8,  when  Nadir  Shah 
invaded  Hindoostan,  he  entered  Delhi,  and  dreadful  massacres  and  famine 
followed :  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  the  sword ;  and  plunder  to 
the  amount  of  62,000,000/.  sterling  was  said  to  be  collected. 

DELPHI.  Celebrated  for  its  oracles  delivered  by  Pythia,  in  the  temple  oi 
Apollo,  which  was  built,  some  say,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
1263  B.C.  The  priestess  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as  came 
to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  supposed  to  be  suddenly  inspired.  The  tem- 
ple was  burnt  by  the  PisistratidsB,  648  b.  c.  A  new  temple  was  raised  by  tho 
Alcmaeonidae,  and  was  so  rich  in  donations  that  at  one  time  it  was  plundered 
by  the  people  of  Phocis  of  20,000  talents  of  gold  and  silver;  and  Nero  car- 
ried from  it  600  costly  statues.  The  first  Delphic,  or  sacred  war,  concerning 
the  temple  was  449  b.  c.  The  second  sacred  war  was  commenced  c  a  Delpm 
being  attacked  by  the  Phocians,  856  b.  c. — Ou  Presnoy. 

DELUGE,  THE  GENERAL.  The  deluge  was  threatened  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1536;  and  it  began  Dec.  7,  1655,  and  continued  377  days.  The  ark 
rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  May  6,  1657 ;  and  Noah  left  the  ark,  Dec.  18,  follow- 
ing. The  year  corresponds  with  that  of  2348  b.  c. — Blair.  The  foUowing 
are  the  epochs  of  the  deluge,  according  to  the  table  of  Dr.  Hales. 


6eptuagint  b.  o.  3246 
Jackson  -  3170 
Hales  .  •  3155 
JosephuB     •       3146 


Persian  -  B.C.  3103 
Hindoo  •  -3102 
Samaritan  -  -2998 
Howard    •       •  2608 


Playfair  •  b.  c.  2392 
Usher  -  -  2*18 
English  Bible  -2348 
Marsham  -       -  2344 


Peiavius  -  •.  c.  2929 
Sirauchuis  -  2293 
Hebrew  -  -2288 
Vulgar  Jewish  2101 


Some  of  the  states  of  Europe  were  alarmed,  we  are  told,  by  the  prediction 
(!)  that  another  general  deluge  would  occur,  and  arks  were  everywhere  built 
to  guard  against  the  calamity ;  but  the  season  happened  to  be  a  very  tine 
dry  one,  a.  d.  1524. 

DELUGE  OF  DEUCALION.  The  fabulous  one,  is  placed  1503  b.  c.  according 
to  Eusebins.  This  flood  has  been  often  confounded  by  the  ancients  with  the 
general  flood :  but  it  was  845  years  posterior  to  that  event,  and  was  merely 
a  local  inundation,  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Plneus,  whose 
course  was  stopped  by  an  earthquake  between  the  Mounts  Olympus  and 
Ossa.  Deucalion,  who  then  reigned  in  Thessaly,  with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  and 
some  of  their  subjects,  saved  themselves  by  climbing  up  Mount  Parnassus. 

DELUGE  OP  OGYGES.  In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  was  a  deluge  which  so  inun- 
dated the  territories  of  Attica  that  they  lay  waste  for  near  200  years ;  it 
occurred  before  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  about  1764  b.  c. — Blair.  Buflbn 
thinks  that  the  Hebrew  and  Grecian  deluges  were  the  same,  and  arose  from 
the  Atlantic  and  Bosphorus  bursting  into  the  valley  of  the  Mediterranean. 

DEMERARA  and  ESSEQUIBO.  These  colonies,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  were 
taken  by  the  British,  1796,  but  were  restored  at  the  peace  of  1802.  Demarara 
and  Essequibo  a^in  surrendered  to  the  British  under  general  Griiifield  and 
commodore  Hood,  Sept.  20, 1803.    They  are  now  fixed  English  colonies. 

DENMARK.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  were  the  Cimbri 
and  the  Teutones,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Jutes  or  Goths.  The  Teutones 
settled  in  Germany  and  Gaul ;  the  Cimbrians  invaded  Italy,  where  they  were 
defeated  by  Marius.  The  peninsula  of  Jntland  obtains  it<s  name  fVom  the 
Jutes ;  and  the  general  name  of  Denmark  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Dan^  the  founder  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  mark,  a  Grerman  word  signi- 
fying country,  t.  e.  Dan-mark,  the  country  of  Dan. 
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DENMARK,  continiud. 

Reign  ofSciold,  first  king         •    b.  o.     60 
The  Danish  chronicles  mention  18  kings 

10  the  time  of  Ra^or  Lodbrog  -  a.  d.  760 
[Ragnor  Is  killed  m  an  attempt  to  irv 
vade  England,  ami  for  more  tnar  200 
years  from  this  time  the  Danes  were 
a  terror  to  the  northern  nation*)  of  Eu- 
rope, and  at  length  conquering  all 
England.  SeeZ>an«r] 
Reign  o(  Canute  the  Great        •  •  1014 

Reign  of  Waldemar  the  Great       •      •  1 157 
Waldemar  II.,  with  a  fleet  of  1000  sail, 

makes  immense  conquests     •  •  1223 

Gothland  conquered  •  •  1347 

Denmark^  Norwajr,  and  Sweden  are 

united  into  one  kingdom        •  •  1397 

Revolt  of  the  Swedes  •  •      -1414 

The  nations  reunited      •  •  •  1439 

Copenhagen  made  the  capital       •      •  1440 
Accession  of  Christian  I.,  from  whom 

the  present  royal  family  springs       - 1448 
Christian  II.  is  deposed,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Sweden  acknowledged  - 1623 
Lutheranism  established  by  Christian 


III. 


1536 


Danish  East  India  Company  established 
by  Christian  IV.   •  .     - 1612 

Christian  IV.  chosen  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant league  ■  .  ■  . 16S9 

Charles  Gustarus  of  Sweden  invades 
Denmark,  besieges  Copenhagen,  and 
makes  large  conquests  •  1668 

The  crown  made  hereditary  and  abso- 
lute   1660 

Frederick  IV.  lakes  Holstein,  Sleswick, 
Tonningen,  and  Siralsund;  reduces 
Weismar,  and  drives  the  Swedes  out 
of  Norway    -  -  -      1716  e/se^. 

Copenhagen  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
consum'es  1650  houses,  S  churches,  the 
university,  and  4  colleges       -  •  1728 

The  peaceful  reign  of  ChriRtian  VI., 
who  promotes  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  ....  1730 

Christian  VII.  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  sud- 
denly confines  his  queen,  Caroline 
Matilda,  sister  of  Georse  IIL  who  is 
afterwards  banished.  See  ZeilJaxL  18, 1772 


»    i4  Ctormo  L 
/oO  Ragnor  lAtdbvog. 
770  Sigefrid. 
801  Gcidefrid. 
809  Olaus  I. 

811  Hemming. 

812  Si  ward  and  Ringon,  killed  in  a  sea-fight. 
814  Harold  and  Regner;  the  latter  made 

Srisoner  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  a 
iinseon  there. 
849  Si  ward  II.  deposed. 
856  Eric :  killed  in  hatUe 
868  Eric  IL 
873  Canute  I. 
913  Frothon. 
920  Gorino  IL 
925  Harold. 
928  Hanlicanute, 
990  Gormo  III. 
936  Harold  IH. 


The  counts  Scruensee  and  Brindt  are 
seized  at  the  same  time,  on  the  charge 
of  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the 
queen ;  and  the  former  confe!<^in£  to 
avoid  the  torture,  both  are  beheaded 
for  high  treason  April  2A,  1779 

The  queen  Caroline  Matilda  dies  at 
Zell  .  -  .       May  10.  1775 

Chri.«tian  VII.  becomes  deranged,  and 
prince  Frederick  is  appointed  regent  1794 

One- fourth  of  Copenhagen  is  desiroycil 
by  fire    -  -  •  June  9,  1795 

Admirals  Nelson  and  Parker  bombard 
Copenhaj^en,  and  engage  the  Danish 
fleet,  Ukking  or  destroying  18  ships  uf 
the  line,  of  whose  crews  1800  are  kill- 
ed. The  Confederacy  of  the  North 
(see  Armed  Aeutraltty)  is  thus  dis- 
solved •  •  -    April  2, 1801 

Admiral  Gambler  and  Lord  Caihcart 
bombard  Copenhagen,  and  seize  the 
Danish  fleet  oi  1°  shinsof  the  line,  15 
fr  fates,  and  37  bngs,  Sec  •  Sept.  7, 1807 

Pomerania  and  Rugen  are  annexed  to 
Denmark,  in  exchange  for  Norway  •  1814 

Commercial  treaty  with  England        •  18^ 

Frederick  bestows  a  new  constitution 
on  his  kihj^dom  -  -  - 1831 

A  new  constitution  offered  by  Christian 
VIII.  -  -  -      Jan.  20, 1848 

Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  de- 
mand separation  from  Denmark 

March,  1848 

The  king  grants  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  public  meetings       •    March,  1848 

Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  re- 
volt and  join  the  great  German  na- 
tion -  .  -    March  26, 18i8 

Prussia  aids  the  duchies,  and  re-organ- 
izes  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen 

March  26, 1848 

Danes  victorious  over  the  Germans, 
April  10 ;  but  driven  out  of  Schleowi^ 

April  23, 1848 

Truce  agreed  upon  (provisional  govern- 
ment of  5  to  rule  the  duchies  mean- 
while) -  July  10,  1848 

Armistice  till  March  1, 1849,  signed  Aug.  1848 
(See  Copenhagen.) 

DXNMARK. 

1014  Canute  IL  the  Great. 

1036  HardJcanute  IL 

1041  Magnus  L 

1018  Sueiion  II. 

1079  Harold  IV. 

lOSO  Canute  III.  assassinated. 

1086  Olaus  U. 

1097  Eric  UL 

1106  Nicholas,  killed  in  Sleswick. 

1135  Eric  IV.,  killed  at  Ripen. 

1138  Eric  V. 

1147  Suenon  III.,  beheaded  by  Waldamu 

for  assassinating  prince  Canute. 
ll.'>7  Waldemar  the  Great. 
1182  Canuie  V. 
1202  Waldemar  II 
1240  Eric  VI. 
1250  Abel  I.,  killed  in  an  expedition  agalosl 

the  Frisons. 
12G2  Christopher  I.,  {loisoned  t^  the  biahop 

of  Arnua. 
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l&a  Frederick. 

1534  Christian  III. 

15G9  Frederick  II. 

1588  Chrisiian  IV. 

1&48  Frederick  IlL 

1670  Christian  V. 

1699  Frederick  IV. 

1730  Christian  VI. 

1746  Frederick  V. 

1766  Chrisiian  VII. 

1808  Frederic  VI. 

1839  Christian  Vni.  died  Jan.  2L\  leia 


DENMARK,  continued. 

1259  Eric  VII.  assassinated. 

128C  Eric  VIII. 

1319  Christopher  IL    (An  interregnum  of 

seven  years.) 
1310  Waldemar  UI. 
1375  Glaus  III.     , 
1375  Margaret  I.,  queen  of  Denmark  and 

Norway. 
1411  Eric  IX.,  abdicated. 
1439  Christopher  III. 

1448  Christian  I.  of  the  house  of  Oldenbui^h. 
1481  John. 
1513  Christian  n.,  confined  27  yean  in  a 

dungeon,  where  he  died. 

PENIS,  St.  An  ancient  town  of  France,  six  miles  Irom  Paris  to  the  north* 
ward,  the  last  stage  on  the  road  from  England  to  that  capital, — famous  for 
its  abbey  and  church,  the  former  abolished  at  the  Revolcfion;  the  latter 
desecrated  at  the  same  epoch,  after  having  been  the  appointed  place  of 
sepulture  to  the  French  kings,  from  its  foundation  by  Dagobert,  in  613. 

"  DEVIL  AND  DR.  FAUSTUS."  Faustus,  one  of  the  earliest  printers,  had  the 
policy  to  conceal  his  art,  and  to  this  policy  we  are  indebted  for  the  tradition 
of  '•  The  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus."  Faustus  associated  with  John  of  Gut- 
temberg;  their  types  were  cut  in  wood,  and  fixed,  not  movable,  as  at 
present.  Having  printed  off  numbers  of  copies  of  the  Bible,  to  imitate 
those  which  were  commonly  sold  in  MS.,  he  undertook  the  sale  of  them  at 
Paris,  where  printing  was  then  unknown.  As  he  sold  his  copies  for  sixty 
crowns,  while  the  scribes  demanded  five  hundred,  he  created  universal  as- 
tonishment ;  but  when  he  produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and 
lowered  the  price  to  thirty  crowns,  all  Paris  was  agitated.  The  uniformity 
of  the  copies  increased  the  wonder ;  informations  were  given  to  the  police 
against  him  as  a  magician,  and  his  lodgings  being  searched,  and  a  great 
number  of  copies  being  found,  they  were  seized.  The  red  ink  with  which 
they  were  embellished  was  supposed  to  be  his  blood,  and  it  was  seriously 
adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil ;  and  if  he  had  not  fled,  he 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  whom  superstitious  judges  condemned 
in  those  days  for  witchcraft,  a,  d.  1460.     Nouv.  Diet.    See  Printing. 

DIADEM.  The  band  or  fillet  worn  by  the  ancients  instead  of  the  crown,  and 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  gods.  At  first,  this  fillet  was  made  of  silk  or 
wool,  and  set  with  precious  stones,  and  was  tied  round  the  temples  and 
forehead,  the  two  ends  being  knotted  behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck. 
Aurelian  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  wore  a  diadem,  a.  d.  272. — 
TUUmant. 

DIALS.  Invented  by  Anaximander,  660  b.  c— Pliny.  The  first  dial  of  the 
Mun  seen  at  Rome,  was  placed  on  the  temple  of  Quirinus  by  L.  Papirius 
Cui-sor,  when  time  was  divided  into  hours,  293  b.  c. — Blair.  In  the  times 
of  the  emperors  almost  every  palace  and  public  building  had  a  sun-dial. 
Tliey  were  first  set  up  in  churches  in  a.  d.  613. — Lenglet. 

DIAMONDS.  They  were  first  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East,  where  the 
mine  of  Sumbulpour  was  the  first  known;  and  where  the  mines  of  Golconda 
were  discoverd  in  1684.  This  district  may  be  termed  the  realm  of  diamonds. 
The  mines  of  Brazil  were  discovered  in  1728.  From  these  last  a  diamond, 
weighing  1680  carats,  or  fourteen  ounces,  wa5  sent  to  the  court  of  Portugal 
and  was  valued  by  M.  Romeo  de  I'lsle  at  the  extravagant  sum  of  224  mil- 
lions j  by  others  it  was  valued  at  fifty-six  millions :  its  value  was  next  stated 
to  be  three  millions  and  a  half;  but  its  true  value  is  400.000/.  The  diamond 
called  the  "  mountain  of  light,"  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  was 
the  most  superb  gem  ever  seen ;  it  was  of  the  finest  water,  and  the  size  of 
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u^  egg,  and  was  also  valued  at  three  millions  and  a  half.  The  ^reat  dia- 
mond of  the  emperor  of  Russia  weighs  193  carats,  or  1  oz.  12  dwt.  4  gr., 
troy.  The  empress  Catharine  II.  ottered  for  it  104,166/.  besides  an  annuity 
for  life,  to  the  owner,  of  1041/.  which  was  refused ;  but  it  was  afterwarda 
sold  to  Catharine's  favorite,  count  Orloff,  for  the  first  mentioned  sum,  with- 
out the  annuity,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  the  empress  on  her  birth- 
day, 1772 ;  it  is  now  in  the  sceptre  of  Russia.  The  Pitt  diamond  weighed 
136  carats,  and  after  cutting  106  carats :  it  was  sold  tc  the  king  of  France 
for  125.0(XM.  in  1720. 

D1.\NA,  TEMPLE  op,  at  EPHESUS.  One  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
built  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  Asiatic  States.  The  chief  architect 
was  Ctcsiphon ;  and  Pliny  says  that  220  years  were  employed  in  completing 
this  temple,  whose  riches  were  immense.  It  was  425  feet  long,  226  broad, 
and  was  supported  by  127  columns,  (60  feet  high,  each  weighing  150  tons 
of  Parian  marble,)  furnished  by.so  many  kings.  It  was  set  on  fire  on  the 
night  of  Alexander's  nativity,  by  an  obscure  individual  named  Eratostratus, 
who  confessed  on  the  rack,  that  the  sole  motive  which  had  prompted  him 
to  destroy  so  magnificent  an  edifice,  was  the  desire  of  transmitting  his  name 
to  Aiture  ages,  356  b.  c.  The  temple  was  rebuilt,  and  again  burned  by  the 
Goths,  in  their  naval  invasion,  a.  d.  256.     Univ.  Hist. 

DICTATORS.  These  were  supreme  and  absolute  magistrates  of  Rome,  in- 
stituted 498  B.  c.  when  Titus  Larcius  Flavus,  the  first  dictator,  was  ap- 
pointed. This  office,  respectable  and  illustrious  in  the  first  a^es  of  the 
Republic,  became  odious  by  the  perpetual  usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J. 
Caesar ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roman  senate,  on  the  motion 
of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  a  decree,  which  for  ever  forbade  a  dictator  to 
exist  in  Rome,  44  b.  c. 

DICTIONARY.  A  standard  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  lanffuage,  containing 
about  40,000  characters,  most  of  them  hieroglyphic,  or  rude  representations 
somewhat  like  our  signs  of  the  zodiac,  was  perfected  by  Pa-out^she,  who 
,  lived  about  1 100  b.  c— Morrison.  Cyclopaedias  were  compiled  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  first  dictionary  of  celebrity,  perhaps 
the  first,  is  by  Ambrose  Calepini,  a  Venetian  friar,  in  Latin ;  he  wrote  one 
in  eight  languages,  about  a.  d.  1500. — Niceron.  The  Lexicon  UcptagloUon 
•was  published  by  Edmund  Castell,  in  1659.  Bayle's  dictionary  was  pub- 
lished in  1696,  "  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  which  a  man  may  learn  to 
think.'  — Voltaire.  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia,  the  first  dictionary  of  the  circle 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  &c.,  was  published  in  1728.  The  ^reat  dictionary  of 
the  English  language,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  appeared  m  1755.  Francis 
Grose's  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  was  compiled  in  1768 ;  and  from 
this  period  numerous  dictionaries  have  been  added  to  our  store  of  literature. 
Noah  Webster's  great  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  was  first  published  at  New  Haven  in  1828.  It  was  re- 
printed in  London,  under  the  supervision  of  E.  H.  Barker,  1832.  Numerous 
abridgments  and  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  work  have  since  been  published. 
See  Encyclopedia. 

DIET  OP  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE.  The  supreme  authority  of  fMs  empire 
may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  the  assemblage  of  princes  undi'  this  name. 
The  diet,  as  composed  of  thjee  colleges,  viz. : — the  college  of  ceclors.  the 
college  of  princes,  and  the  college  of  imperial  towns,  commenced  with 
the  famous  edict  of  Charles  IV.  1356.— See  Golden  Bull.  Diets  otherwise 
constituted  had  long  previously  been  held  on  important  occasions. .  llie 
diet  of  Wurtzburg,  which  proscribed  Henry  the  Lion,  was  held  in  1179. 
The  celebrated  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Luther  assisted  in  person,  was 
held  in  1521.    Tliatof  Spires,  to  condemn  the  Reformers,  was  held  in  1529; 
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and  the  fkmous  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1630.  In  the  league  of  the  German 
princes,  called  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  they  fixed  the  diet  at  Frank- 
fort, July  12,  1806.  A  new  diet  at  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating the  government  of  the  German  States,  1818.    See  Germany. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT,  "God  and  my  right."  This  \\'as  the  panic  of 
the  day,  given  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  to  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Giaors, 
in  France.  In  this  battle  (wkich.  see)  the  French  army  was  signally  defeated ; 
and  in  remembrance  of  this  victory,  Richard  made  *' Dieu  et  won  droU" 
the  motto  of  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  retained, 
A.  D.  1198. — Rymer's  FmtUra. 

DIGEST.  The  first  collection  of  Roman  laws  under  this  title  was  prepared 
by  Alfrenus  Varus,  the  civilian  of  Cremona,  66  -a.c.—  fluiniU.  Inst.  Oral. 
Other  digests  of  Roman  laws  followed.  The  Digest,  so  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  was  the  collection  of  laws  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian :  it  made  the  first  part  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
civil  law.    Quotations  from  it  are  marked  with  a  ff. — Pardon. 

DIOCESE.  The  first  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  dioceses,  which  were 
at  that  period  civil  governments,  is  ascribed  to  Constantine,  a.  d.  328 ;  but 
Strabo  n^marks  that  the  Romans  had  the  departments  called  dioceses  long 
before.-— S.;ra^o,  lib.  xiii.  In  England  these  circuits  of  the  bishops'  juris- 
dictiorx  are  coeval  with  Christianity;  there  are  twenty-four  dioceses,  of 
which  twenty-one  are  suffragan  to  Canterbury,  and  three  to  York. 

DIOCLETIAN  ERA.  Called  also  the  era  of  Martyrs,  was  used  by  Christian 
writers  until  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
is  still  employed  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the  day  on 
which  Diocletian  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Chalcedon,  29th  August,  284. 
It  is  called  the  era  of  martyrs,  on  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

DIORAMA.  This  species  of  exhibition,  which  had  long  previously  been  an 
object  of  wonder  and  delight  at  Paris,  was  first  opened  in  London,  Sept.  29, 
1823.  The  diorama  difiTers  from  the  panorama  in  this  respect,  that,  instead 
of  a  circular  view  of  the  objects  represented,  it  exhibits  the  whole  picture 
at  once  in  perspective,  and  it  is  decidedly  superior  both  to  the  panorama 
and  the  cosmorama  in  the  fidelity  with  which  the  objects  are  depicted,  and 
in  the  completeness  of  the  illusion. 

DIPLOMACY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Great  Britain  and  France. 


ORBAT  BRITAOr. 

1783  John  Adams. 
1789  Gouv.  Morris,  commissioner. 
1792  Thomas  Pinclcney,  ol'S.  C,  min.  clen. 
1794  John  Jay,  of  !<.  Y.  do. 

179G  Rufus  King,       do.  do. 

181K3  James  Monroe,  Va.     7  Jointly, 
1806  Wm.  Pinclcney,  Mass.  S  in  18Ci6. 
1808  Wm.  Pinclcney,  do.  alone         do. 
1815  John  Quincy  Adams,  Maai.       do. 
1817  Richan]  Rush,  Pa.  do. 

1826  Albert  Gallatin,  N.  Y.  do. 

1828  James  Barbour,  Va.  do. 

1830  Louis  McLane,  Del.  do. 

1831  M.  Van  Buren,  N.  Y.  do. 

1832  Aaror.  Vail,  charge  d'aflhires. 

f836  And.  Stevenson,  Va.,  minister  plen. 
1841  Edwanl  Everett,  Mass.  do. 

1815  I,ouia  McLane,  Md.  do. 

1816  George  Bancroft,  Man.  do. 
1849  Abbott  Lawrence,  do.            do. 


List  of  ministers  plenipotentiary  to 

FRAHCB. 

1776  B.  Franklin,  S.  Deane,  A  A.  Lee,  com'ta 
1790  Wm.  Short,  of  Va.,  charge  d'affaires 
1792  Gouv.  Morris,  N.  J.,  miniater  plen. 
1799  James  Munroe,  Va.  da 

1796  C.  C.  Pinckney,  S.  C.  ;  . 

1797  E.  Gerry  &  John  Marshall,  \  °°- 
1799  Ol.  Ellsworth,  Patrick  Henry, 

and  W.  Vans  Murray,  do. 

1801  James  A.  Bayard,  Del.  eo. 

1801  R.  R.  Living.'^ton,  N.  Y.  :o. 

1804  John  Armstrong,     do.  oo. 

l'*!!  Joel  Barlow,  Conn.  do. 

1813  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Geo.  do. 

1815  Albert  Gallatin,  Pa.  da 

1823  James  Brown,  \a,  1o. 

1830  Wm.  C.  Rivea,  Va.  do. 

IS^O  Edwan!  Livingston,  La.  da 

1836  I.ewi3  Cass,  Midi.  :n. 

1844  Wm.  R,  King,  Ala.  da 

1849  W.  C.  RIvea,  V.  ^ 
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DIRECTORY,  the  CHURCH.  The  book  so  called  was  published  in  England 
at  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  the  par- 
liament, by  an  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  with  the  object  that  the 
ministers  might  not  be  wholly  at  a  loss  in  their  devotions  after  the  supprea- 
sion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  There  were  some  general  hints  given, 
which  were  to  be  managed  at  discretion,  for  the  Directory  prescribed  no 
form  of  prayer,  nor  manner  of  external  worship,  nor  empined  the"  people  to 
make  any  responses,  except  Ainen.  The  Directory  w3i  established  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  parliament  in  10^.— Bishop  Taylor. 

DIRECTORY,  French.  The  French  Directory  was  installed  at  the  little  Lux- 
embourg, at  Paris,  under  a  new  constitution  of  the  government,  November 
1, 1795,  and  held  the  executive  power  four  years.  It  was  composed  of  five 
members,  and  ruled  in  connection  with  two  chambers,  the  Council  of  An- 
cients and  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which  see.  Deposed  by  Bonaparte,  who, 
with  Cambac^rfes  and  Si^y6s,  became  the  ruling  power  of  France,  the  three 
governing  as  consuls,  the  first  as  chief,  Nov.  9,  1799. 

DISSENIERS.  The  "  Dissenters "  from  the  Church  of  England  arose  early  in 
the  Reformation,  contending  for  a  more  complete  departure  from  the  Romish 
model?  of  church  government  and  discipline.  They  were  reproacheil  with 
the  name  of  Puritans,  on  account  of  the  purity  they  proposed  in  religious 
worship  and  conduct ;  and  the  rigorous  treatment  they  endured  under  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  led  multitudes  of  them  to  emigrate  to  this  country  in 
tho^e  reigns.  The  first  place  of  worship  for  Dissenters  in  England  was 
established  at  Wandsworth,  near  London,  Nov.  20,  1672 ;  and  now,  in  Lon- 
don alone,  the  number  of  chapels,  meeting-houses,  &c.,  for  all  classes  of  Dis- 
senters, amounts  to  near  200.  The  great  act  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters 
ftom  civil  and  religious  disabilities,  was  the  statute  passed  9  George  IV. 
c.  17.  By  this  act,  called  the  Corporation  and  Test  Repeal  Act.  so  much  of 
the  several  acts  of  parliament  of  the  preceding  reigns  as  imposed  the  neces- 
sity of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  qualification  for 
certain  oflfices,  &c.  was  repealed,  May  9,  1828.  Several  other  acts  of  ameli- 
orating effect  have  been  since  passed. 

DIVINATION.  In  the  Scriptures  wo  find  mention  made  of  different  kinds  of 
divination ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  was  re- 
tained in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  priestesses,  the  magi,  soothsayers, 
augurs,  and  other  like  professors,  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  when  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy  banished  such  visionary 
opinions.  The  oracles  of  Delphi  began  1263  b.  c.  Augurs  were  instituted 
by  Numa  at  Rome,  710  b.  c.    Sec  Augury,  Witchcraft,  4*c. 

DIVINGr-BELL.  First  mentioned,  though  obscurely,  by  Aristotle,  325,  b.c. 
The  diving-bell  was  first  used  in  Europe,  a.  d.  1509.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
used  on  the  coast  of  Mull,  in  searching  for  the  wreck  of  part  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  before  a.  d.  1669.  Halley  greatly  improved  this  machine,  and  wa.s, 
it  is  said,  the  first  who,  by  means  of  a  diving-bell,  set  his  foot  on  dry  ground 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Smeaton  applied  the  condensing-pump  to  force 
down  air.  Mr.  Spalding  and  his  assistants  goinff  down  in  a  diving-bell  iu 
Ireland,  were  drowned,  June  1,  1783.  The  liayeu  George  man-of-war,  which 
was  sunk  off  Portsmouth  in  1782,  was  first  surveved  by  means  of  a  diving- 
bell,  in  May  1817.  Lately,  and  particularly  in  1840,  it  has  been  employed 
in  sub-marine  surveys.  The  first  diving-belU  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Mor- 
ris, at  Plymouth,  who  descended  in  one  a  few  years  ago. 

DIVORCES  FOR  ADULTERY.  Of  the  earliest  institution,  both  in  ccclesiasti- 
cal  and  civil  law,  among  the  ancients.  Fii-st  put  in  practice  by  Spurius  Car- 
▼ilius  at  Rome,  231  b.  c. — Blair.  At  this  time  morals  were  so  debase^ 
that  3000  prosecutions  for  adultery  were  enrolled.    Divorces  were  attempted 
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to  be  made  of  more  easy  obtainment  in  England,  in  a.d.  1539.    The  bill  to 
prevent  women  marrying  their  seducers  was  brought  into  parliament  in 

DOCKS  OF  LONDON.  They  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  finest  con- 
Btnictions  of  the  kind,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  in  the  world.  In  Lon- 
don there  are  a  number  of  these  docks,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal : — The  West  India  docks,  the  act  for  whose  formation  pa^ed  in 
July  1799 ;  they  were  commenced  February  3,  1800,  and  were  opened  Aug. 
27,  1802,  when  the  Henry  Addington  West  Indiaman  first  entered  them, 
decorated  with  the  colors  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  The  London 
docks  were  commenced  June  26,  1802,  and  were  opened  January'  31,  1805. 
The  East  India  docks  were  commenced  under  an  act  passed  July  27, 1803, 
and  were  opened  August  4,  1806.  The  first  stone  of  the  St.  Kathcrinc  docks 
was  laid  May  3, 1827  ;  and  2,500  men  were  dally  employed  upon  them  until 
they  were  opened,  Oct.  25,  1828. 

DOCTOR.  This  rank  was  known  in  the  earliest  times.  Doctor  of  the  church 
was  a  title  given  to  SS.  Athanasius,  Basil.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysoa- 
tom,  in  the  Greek  church  ;  and  to  SS.  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  the  Romish  church,  a.  d.  873,  et  sea.  Doctor  of  the  law  was  a  title 
of  honor  among  the  Jews.  The  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  in  England, 
8  John,  1207. — Spelman.  Some  give  it  an  earlier  date,  referring  it  to  the 
time  of  the  Venerable  Bede  and  John  de  Beverley,  the  former  of  whom,  it 
is  said,  was  the  first  that  obtained  the  degree  at  Cambridge,  about  a.  d.  725. 
See  Collegiate  Degrees. 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS.  The  college  for  the  professors  of  civil  and  canon  law 
residing  in  the  city  of  London ;  the  name  of  Commons  is  given  to  this  col- 
lege from  tlic  civilians  commoning  together  as  in  other  colleges.  Doctors' 
Commons  was  founded  by  Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  whose  original  college  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  but  after  some  years  it  was  rebuilt  on  the 
old  site.  The  causes  taken  cognizance  of  here  are,  blasphemy,  divorces, 
bastardy,  adultery,  penance,  tithes,  mortuaries,  probate  of  wilLs,  &c.  See 
article  Civil  Law. 

DOG.  The  chien  de  berger^  or  the  shepherd's  dog,  is  the  origin  of  the  whole 
TSice.--Buffon.  Buffon  describes  this  dog  as  being  "  the  root  of  the  tree," 
assigning  as  his  reason  that  it  possesses  from  nature  the  greatest  share  of 
instmct.  Tlie  Irish  wolf-dog  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  dog  known  In 
Europe,  if  Irish  writers  be  correct.  Dr.  Gall  mentions  that  a  dog  was  taken 
from  Vienna  to  England ;  that  it  escaped  to  Dover,  got  on  board  a  vessel, 
landed  at  Calais,  and  after  accompanying  a  gentleman  to  Mentz,  returned 
to  Vienna. 

DOG-DAYS.  The  canicular  or  dog-days,  commence  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  end 
on  the  11th  of  August.  Common  opinion  has  been  accustomed  to  rcgard 
the  rising  and  setting  of  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,*  with  the  sun,  as  the  cause 
of  excessive  heat,  and  of  consequent  calamities,  instead  of  its  being  viewed 
as  the  sign  when  such  effects  might  be  expected.  Tlie  star  not  only  varies 
in  its  rising,  in  every  one  year  as  the  latitude  varies,  but  is  always  later  and 
later  every  year  in  all  latitudes,  so  that  in  time  the  star  may.  by  the  same 
rule,  come  to  be  charged  with  bringing  fVost  and  snow. — Dr.  Hutt^n. 

DOGE.    The  title  of  the  duke  of  Venice,  which  state  was  6rst  governed  by  a 


*  Mathematicians  assert  that  Sirius,  or  ilie  Dog  Star,  is  the  nearest  to  us  of  all  the  iix««1  stars; 
■od  they  compute  its  distance  from  our  earth  at  2,2OGLO00  millions  of  miles.  Tbcy  nminiain  that 
a  sotud  woulu  not  reach  our  earth  from  Sirius  in  60,0ll0  years,  and  that  a  cannon  ball,  flying  with 
ha  usual  velocity  of  480  miles  an  hour,  would  consume  Gi'Zi,*i\\  yean  in  iu  paam^e  tb^rr*  *o  ova 
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prince  »o  named.  Anafesto  Paululto,  a.  d.  697.  The  Genoese  revolted  ag^ainst 
their  count,  and  chose  a  doge  from  among  their  nobility,  and  became  an 
aristocratic  republic,  103CM.  The  ceremony  of  the  doge  of  Venice  marrying 
the  sea,  "the  Adriatic  wedded  to  our  duke,"  was  instituted  in  1173, and  was 
observed  annually  on  Ascension-day,  until  1797,  when  the  custom  was  dis- 
pensed with.    See  Adrialic. 

DOMINGO,  ST.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1494.  The  town  of  Port-au-Prince  was  burnt  down,  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  revolted  negroes,  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1791. 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  governed  the  island,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
colonists,  aftor  this  till  1802,  when  he  was  entrapped  by  Bonaparte,  and  died 
in  prison.  His  successor,  Dessalines,  recommended  the  blacks,  by  proclama- 
tion, to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites,  which  was  accordingly  ex- 
ecuted with  horrid  cruelty,  and  2500  were  butchered  in  one  day,  March  29, 
1804.  Dessalines  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  Oct.  8,  1804.  See  Hayti,  in 
which  article  particulars  will  be  found  up  to  the  independence  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, acknowledged  by  France,  in  April,  1826. 

DOMINICA.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  This 
island  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1761,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
peace  of  1763.  The  French  took  Dominica  in  1778,  but  restored  it  at  the 
subsequent  peace  in  1783.  It  suffered  great  damage  by  a  tremendous  hur- 
ricane in  1806;  and  several  devastating  hurricanes  have  more  recently 
occurred. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER.  Noting  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday.  The  seven  days 
of  the  week,  reckoned  as  beginning  on  the  1st  of  January,  are  designated  as 
by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C.  D,  E,  F,  G;  and  the  one 

•  of  these  which  denotes  Sunday  is  the  Dominical  letter.  If  the  year  begin 
on  Sunday,  A  is  the  dominical  letter ;  if  it  begin  on  Monday,  that  letter  is 
G ;  if  on  Tuesday,  it  is  F,  and  so  on.  Generally  to  find  the  dominical  letter 
call  New  Year's  day  A.  the  next  day  B,  and  go  on  thus  till  you  come  to  the 
first  Sunday,  and  the  letter  that  answers  to  it  is  the  dominical  letter ;  in  leap 
years  count  two  letters. 

DOMINICANS.  A  religious  order  whose  power  and  influence  were  almost  uni- 
versal. They  were  called  in  France  Jacobins,  and  in  England  Blackfriars, 
and  were  founded  by  St.  Dominick,  approved  by  Innocent  III.  in  1215 ;  and 
the  order  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  HonoriusIII.  in  1216,  under  St.  Austin's 
rules,  and  the  founder's  particular  constitutions.  In  1276  the  corporation  . 
of  London  gave  them  two  whole  streeta  by  the  river  Thames,  where  they 
erected  a  large  and  elegant  convent,  and  whence  that  part  is  still  called 
Blackfriars. 

DOOM'S-DAY  OR  DOME'S-DAY  BOOK.  Liber  Judiciarins  vel  Censtialis 
Anslue.  A  book  of  the  general  survey  of  England,  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  William  I.  a.  d.  1080.  The  intent  of  this  book  was,  to  be  a  register 
whereby  to  determine  the  right  in  the  tenure  of  estates  ;  and  from  thisbook 
the  question  whether  lands  be  ancient  demesne  or  not,  is  sometimes  still 
decided.  The  book  is  still  preserved  in  the  Exchequer,  fair  and  legible, 
consisting  of  two  volumes,  a  greater  and  lesser,  wherein  all  the  counties  of 
England,  except  Northumberland  and  Durham,  are  surveyed.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  A.  D.  1086,  having  been  completed  by  five  justices.  "This  dome's- 
day  book  was  the  tax-book  of  kinge  William." — Camden.  The  taxes  were 
levied  according  to  this  survey  till  13  Henry  VIII.  1522,  when  a  more  accu- 
rate surve}  was  taken,  and  was  called  by  the  people  the  new  Doora's-day 
book. 

DORIC  Order  op  Architecture.  The  most  ancient  of  the  five,  the  invention 
of  the  Dorh&ns,  a  people  of  Greece.    The  Dorians  also  gave  the  nanif  Kc 
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the  Doric  muse.  The  migration  of  this  people  to  the  Peloponnesu: ;  took 
place  1104  b.  c.  Tliey  sent,  in  their  vast  spirit  of  enterprise,  many  colouiea 
into  different  places,  which  afterwards  bore  the  same  name  as  their  native 
country. 
DORl .  Here  happened  an  awful  inundation  of  the  sea,  a.  d.  1446.  It  arose  in 
the  breaking  down  of  the  dykes;  and  in  the  territory  of  Dordrecht  10.000 
persons  were  overwhelmed  and  perished ;  and  more  than  100,000  round  D«l- 
lart,  in  Friesland  and  in  Zealand.  In  the  last  two  provinces  upwards  of  300 
villages  were  overflowed,  and  the  tops  of  their  towers  and  steeples  were  for 
ages  after  to  be  seen  rising  out  of  the  water.  Dort  is  famous  for  the  Protr 
e»tant  synod  held  in  1618 ;  a  general  assembly,  to  which  deputies  were  sent 
from  England,  and  from  all  the  Reformed  churches  in  Euroj)e,  to  settle  the 
diftcrences  between  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Arminius,  princi- 
pally upon  points  of  justification  and  grace.  The  synod  condemned  the 
tenets  of  Arminius. — Ailzema. 

DOUAY,  IN  France.  Erected  into  a  university  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  who 
founded  here  the  celebrated  college  of  Roman  Catholics,  a.  d.  1569.  Douay 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Louis  XIV-.  in  person,  in  1667.  It  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1710;  and  retaken  by  the  French 
next  year.  This  town  gives  its  name  to  the  Catholic  edition  of  th.  Bible, 
which  continues  in  almost  universal  use  by  the  consent  of  the  successive 
popes  among  the  members  of  that  communion,  as  the  only  English  version 
authorized  by  Catholics  ;  ita  text  being  copiously  explained  by  the  notes 
of  Catholic  divines. 

DRACO,  Laws  op.  Draco,  when  he  exercised  the  office  of  archon,  made  a 
code  of  laws,  which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  were  said  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  blood  :  by  them  idleness  was  punished  with  as  much  severity  as 
murder;  the  smallest  transgression,  he  said,  deserved  death,  and  he  could 
not  find  any  punishment  more  rigorous  for  more  atrocious  crimes,  623  b.  c. — 
iSig07iius  (U  Repub.  Atken. 

DRAKE'S  CIRCUMNAVIGATION.  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  lYom  Plymouth, 
No.  13,  1677,  and  sailing  round  the  globe,  returned  to  England,  after  many 
perilous  adventures.  Nov.  8,  1580.  This  illustrious  seaman  was  vioe-admiral 
under  lord  Howard,  high-admiral  of  England,  in  the  memorable  conflict 
with  the  Spanish  Armada,  July  19, 1588.  His  expeditions  and  victories  over 
the  Spaniards  have  been  equalled  by  modern  admirals,  but  not  his  gene- 
rosity ;  for  he  divided  the  booty  he  took  in  proportional  shares  with  the 
common  sailors,  even  to  wedges  of  gold  given  him  in  return  for  his  presents 
to  Indian  chiefs. — Stawe.    Rapin. 

DRAMA.  We  owe  both  forms  of  composition,  tragedy  and  comedy,  to  the 
Greeks.  The  first  comedy  was  performed  at  Athens,  by  Susarion  and  Dolon, 
on  a  movable  scaffold,  662  b.  b.  See  Camedy.  The  chorus  was  introduced 
556  B.  c.  See  Chorus.  Tragedy  was  first  represented  at  Athens,  by  Thespis, 
on  a  wagon,  536  b.  c.  Arwnd.  Marb.  Thespis  of  Icaria,  the  inventor  of  tra- 
gedy, performed  at  Athens  Aicesfis,  this  year,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
goat,  636  B.  c. — Plmy.  Anaxandrides  was  the  first  dramatic  poet  who  in- 
troduced intrigues  and  rapes  upon  the  stage.  He  composed  about  a  hun- 
dred plays,  of  which  ten  obtained  the  prize ;  he  died  340  b.  c. 

DRAMA  IN  ROME.  The  drama  was  first  introduced  into  Rome  on  occasion 
of  a  plague  which  raged  during  the  consulate  of  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  and 
C.  Lucinius  Stolo.  The  magistrates  to  appease  the  incen.sed  deities  insti- 
tuted the  games  called  Scenici,  which  were  amiLsements  entirely  new. 
Actors  from  Etruria  danced,  after  the  Tuscan  manner,  to  the  flute  364  b.  c. 
Subsequently  came  satires  accompanied  with  music  set  to  the  flute;  and 
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afterwards  plays  were  represented  by  Livius  Androniciis,  who,  abandoning 
satires,  wrote  plays  with  a  regular  and  connected  plot,  240  b.  c. — Livy. 
Andronicus  was  the  first  person  who  gave  singing  and  dancing  to  two  differ-  ' 
ent  performers ;  he  danced  himself,  and  gave  the  singing  to  a  younger 
exhibitor. — Livy. 

DRAMA,  Modern.  The  modem  drama  arose  early  in  the  rude  attempts  of 
minstrels  and  buffoons  at  fairs  in  France,  Italy,  and  England. —  Warton. 
Stories  from  the  Bible  were  represented  by  the  priests,  and  were  the  origin 
of  sacred  comedy. — Jderti.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  an  early  father  of  Ihe 
church,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  drama  about  a.  d.  864,  on  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  to  counteract  the  profanities  of  the  heathen  stage,  and  thus  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  romantic  drama  j  but  this  is  not 
clearly  proved.  Fitzstephen,  in  his  Life  of  Tkomas  h  Becket,  asserts  that 
"  London  had  for  its  theatrical  exhibitions  holy  plays,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  miracles  wrought  by  holy  confessors."  The  Chester  Mysteries 
were  performed  about  1270.  Plays  were  performed  at  Clerkenwell  by  the 
parish  clerks  in  1397,  and  miracles  were  represented  in  the  fields.  Allego- 
rical characters  were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Individual 
characters  were  introduced  in  Henry  VII.'s  reign.  The  first  regular  drama 
acted  in  Europe  was  the  "  Sophonisba"  of  Trissino,  at  Rome,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  pope  Leo  X.,  1515. —  Voltaire.  The  English  drama  became  perfect 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  royal  license  for  the  drama  in  England 
was  to  master  Burbage,  and  four  others,  servants  to  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
to  act  plays  at  the  Globe,  Bankside,  1574.  A  license  was  granted  to  Shak- 
speare,  and  his  associates,  in  1603.  Plays  were  opposed  by  the  Puritans  in 
1633,  and  were  afterwards  suspended  until  the  Restoration  in  1660.  Two 
companies  of  regular  performers  were  licensed  by  Charles  II.,  Killegrew's 
and  Davenant's,  in  1662.     Till  this  time  boys  performed  women's  parts. 

DRESDEN,  Battle  op,  between  the  allied  army  under  the  prince  of  Schwar- 
zenberg,  and  the  French  ai-my  commanded  by  Napoleon,  Aug.  26  and  27, 
1813.  The  allies,  who  were  200,000  strong,  attacked  Napoleon  in  his  posi- 
tion at  Dresden,  and  the  event  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  them,  but  for  an 
error  in  the  conduct  of  general  Vandamme.  They  wore  defeated  with 
dreadful  loss,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Bohemia ;  but  Vandamme 
pursuing  them  too  far,  his  division  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  himself  and  all 
his  staff  made  prisoners.  In  this  battle  general  Moreau  received  his  mortal 
wound  while  in  conversation  with  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

DRESS.  Excess  in  dress  was  restrained  by  a  law  in  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  1465.  And  again  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1574. — Stowe. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  we  are  told,  wore  a  white  satin-pinked  vest,  close 
sleeved  to  the  wrist,  and  over  the  body  a  brown  doublet  finely  flowered, 
and  embroidered  with  pearis.  In  the  feather  of  his  hat,  a  large  ruby  and 
pearl  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  sprig,  in  place  of  a  button.  His  breeches, 
with  his  stockings  and  ribbon  garters,  fnnged  at  the  end,  all  white  ;  and 
buff  shoes,  which  on  great  court  days,  were  so  gorgeously  covered  with 
precious  stones,  as  to  have  exceeded  the  value  of  G6C0/. ;  and  he  had  a  suit 
of  armor  of  solid  silver,  with  sword  and  belt  blazing  with  dinnionds, 
rubies,  and  pearls.  King  James's  favorite,  the  duke  of  Buckiugliam  could 
afford  to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so  loosely  on,  that  whtn  lie  chose  to 
shake  a  few  off  on  the  giound,  he  obtained  all  the  fame  he  desired  fVom  the 
pickers-up,  who  were  generally  les  Dames  de  la  Cour. 

DROWNING  PERSONS.  Societies  for  the  recovery  of  drowning  persons 
were  first  instituted  in  Holland,  a.  d.  1767.  The  second  society  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  at  Milan,  in  1768 ;  the  third  in  Hamburg,  jn  1771 ;  the 
fovrth  at  Paris,  in  1772 ;  and  the  fifth  in  London,  in  1774.    Similar  societiei 
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have  been  instituted  in  other  countries.  The  motto  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  in  England  is  very  appropriate  .^Laieai  scintillula  forsan—&  small 
spark  may  lurk  unseen. 

DRUIDS.  A  celebrated  order  among  the  ancient  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons, 
who  from  their  veneration  for  the  oak  (Drys)  were  so  called.  They  acted 
as  priests  and  magistrates ;  one  of  them  was  invested  occasionally  with 
supreme  authority.  In  England  they  were  chosen  out  of  the  best  families, 
that  the  dignity  of  their  station,  added  to  that  of  their  birth,  might  pro- 
cure them  the  greater  respect.  They  were  versed  in  sciences;  had  the 
administration  of  all  sacred  things ;  were  the  interpreters  of  the  gods ;  and 
supreme  judges  in  all  causes.  The  Druids  headed  the  Britons  who  opposed 
Csesar's  first  landing,  65  b.  c.  They  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  defending 
the  freedom  of  their  country  against  the  Roman  governor,  Suetonius  Pau- 
Hnus,  who  totally  destroyed  every  mark  of  Druidism,  a.  d.  69. — Rawtand's 
Moiui  AtUiqua. 

DRUNKARDS.  The  phrase  "  Drunk  as  a  lord,"  arose  out  of  an  older  proverb, 
"  Drunk  as  a  beggar;"  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  altered  owing  to  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  prevailing  more  among  the  great  of  late  years.  Drunken- 
ness was  punished  in  many  of  the  early  nations  with  exemplary  severity. 
In  "England,  a  canon  law  restrained  it  in  the  cler^  so  early  as  a.  d.  747. 
Constantine,  king  of  Scots,  punished  this  offence  j^amst  society  with  death. 
He  used  to  say,  that  a  drunkard  was  but  the  mimic  of  a  man,  and  differed 
ft-om  the  beast  only  in  shape,  a.  d.  870.  Drunkenness  was  restrained  in  the 
commonalty  in  England  in  976 ;  and  by  several  later  laws. 

DUBLIN.    This  city,  anciently  called  Aschcled,  built  a.  d.  140. 

DUCAT.  First  coined  by  Longinus,  governor  of  Italy.— Procapins.  First 
struck  iu  the  duchy  of  Apulia. — Du  Cange.  Coined  by  Robert,  king  of 
Sicily,  in  a.  d.  1240.  The  ducat  is  so  called  because  struck  by  dukes. — John- 
son. It  is  of  silver  and  gold,  the  value  of  the  first  being  45.  6</.,  and  that  of 
the  gold  95.  Qd. — Pardan. 

DUELLING  AND  KNIGHT-ERRANTRY,  took  their  rise  from  the  judicial  com- 
bats of  the  Celtic  nations.  The  first  duel  in  England,  not  of  this  character, 
took  place  a.  d.  1096.  Duelling  in  civil  matters  was  forbidden  in  France, 
1305.  The  present  practice  of  duelling  arose  in  the  challenge  of  Francis  I. 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  1627.  The  fight  with  small  swords  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  29  Elizabeth  1687.  Aoclamation  that  no  person  should 
be  pardoned  who  killed  another  in  a  duel,  30  Charles  II.,  1679.  Duelling 
was  checked  in  the  army,  1792. — See  BaUU,  Wager  of;  Combat,  <f»c.  As 
many  as  227  official  and  memorable  duels  were  fought  during  my  grand  cli- 
macteric.— Sir  J,  Barringtan.  A  single  writer  enumerates  172  duels,  in 
which  63  individuals  were  killed  and  96  wounded :  in  three  of  these  cases 
both  the  combatants  were  killed,  and  18  of  the  survivors  suffered  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law. — Hamilton, 

DUKE,  originally  a  Roman  dignity,  first  given  to  the  generals  of  armies.  In 
England,  during  Saxon  times,  the  commanders  of  armies  were  called  dukes, 
diLces. — Camden.  The  title  lay  dormant  from  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  who  conferred  the  title  on  his  eldest  son,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  by  the  style  of  duke  of  Cornwall,  a.  d.  1336.  Robert  de  Vere  was 
created  marquis  of  Dublin  and  duke  of  Ireland,  9  Richard  II.,  1386.  The 
first  duke  created  in  Scotland  was  by  kin^  Robert  IU.,  who  created  David, 
prince  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rothsay,  a  title  which  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  king's  eldest  son,  a.  d.  1398. 

DUKE,  Grand.  The  Medici  family  was  one  of  extraordinary  greatness  and 
immense  wealth.    Of  this  family,  Alexander  de  Medicis  was  acknowledged 
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the  chief  of  the  republic  of  Tuscany  in  1631 ;  he  waa  stabbed  in  the  ni^ht; 
and  his  son,  Cosmo,  was  created  grand  duke,  the  first  of  that  rank,  by  pope 
Pius  V.  in  1669. 
DUNBAR,  Battle  op,  between  the  Scottish  and  English  armies,  in  which  John 
Baliol  was  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Warrenne,  and  Scotland  subdued,  by  E<1- 
ward  I.,  fought  April  27, 1296.  Battle  between  the  Scots  and  English  under 
Cromwell,  who  obtained  a  signal  victory,  September  3,  1650. 

DUNKIRK.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Ihe  English  and 
French  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  June  24, 1668,  the  last  yeai 
of  Cromweirs  administration.  It  was  sold  by  Charles  II.  for  500,000/.  to 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1662.  The  French  king  made  Dunkirk  one  of  the  best  for- 
tified ports  in  the  kingdom ;  but  all  the  works  were  demolished,  and  the 
basins  filled  up,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 

DUNSINANE,  Battle  op.  Celebrated  in  dramatic  stor/  by  the  immortal 
Shakspeare.  On  the  hill  of  Dunsinane  was  fought  the  renowned  battle 
between  Macbeth,  the  thane  of  Glammis,  and  Seward,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. Edward  the  Confessor  had  sent  Seward  on  behalf  of  Malcolm  III., 
whose  father.  Duncan,  the  thane  and  usurper  had  murdered.  Macbeth,  who 
was  signally  defeated,  fled,  and  was  pursued,  it  is  said,  to  I^umphanan,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  there  slain,  1057.  The  history  of  Macbeth  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Sbakspeare's  incomparable  drama. 

DURHAM,  Battle  op,  between  the  English  and  Scottish  armies,  fought  at 
Nevill's-cross,  near  Durham.  The  former  army  was  commanded  by  queen 
Philippa  and  lord  Piercey,  and  the  latter  by  DaVid  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  was  vanquished.  Fifteen  thousand  of  Bruce's  soldiers  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  himself,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and  knights,  and  many  thou- 
sand men,  were  taken  prisoners,  Oct.  17,  1346. 

DYEING,  Art  op.  The  discovery  of  it  attributed  to  the  Tyrians.  In  dyeing 
and  dipping  their  own  cloths,  the  English  were  so  little  skilled,  that  their 
manufactures  were  usually  sent  white  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  England 
for  sale.  The  art  of  dyeing  woollens  was  brought  from  the  Low  Countries 
in  1608.  "Two  dyers  of  Exeter  were  flogged  for  teaching  their  nit  in  the 
nartk'-  (pt  England)  1628. 


EAGLE.  The  standard  of  the  eagle  was  first  borne  by  the  Persians ;  and  the 
Romans  carried  figures  of  the  eagle,  as  ensigns,  in  silver  and  gold,  and 
sometimes  represented  with  a  thunderbolt  in  its  talons,  on  the  point  of  a 
spear ;  they  adopted  the  eagle  in  the  consulate  of  Marius,  102  b.  c.  When 
Charlemagne  became  master  of  the  whole  of  the  German  empire,  he  added 
the  second  head  to  the  eagle  for  his  arms,  to  denote  that  the  empires  of 
Rome  and  Germany  were  united  in  him,  a.  d.  802.  The  eagle  was  the  im- 
perial standard  of  Napoleon;  and  is  that  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
it  is  also  the  national  emblem  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

KARL.  An  honor  which  came  from  the  Saxons,  and  continued  for  many  ages 
the  highest  rank  in  England,  until  Edward  UI.  created  dukes,  and  Richard 
n.  created  marquesses,  both  having  precedency  assigned  above  earls,  lliey 
had,  anciently,  for  the  support  of  their  state,  the  third  penny  out  of  the 
sherifi''s  court,  issuing  out  of  the  pleas  of  the  shire  whereof  they  had  their 
title,  as  in  ancient  times  there  were  no  counts  or  earls  but  had  a  county  or 
shire  for  his  earldom.  Upon  the  increase  of  earls  their  revenue  ceased,  and 
their  powers  were  abridged.  Alfred  used  the  title  of  earl  as  a  substitute  for 
king. 
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EARTH.  Tlie  globular  form  of  the  earth  was  first  suffge^sted  by  Thales  of 
Miletus  about  640  b.  c.  Its  magnitude  was  calculated  from  measuring  on 
arc  of  the  meridian  by  Eratosthenes,  210  b.  c.  The  Greeks  taught  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  the  popes  believed  it  to  be  a  plane,  and  gave  all 
towards  the  west  to  the  kings  of  Spain.  The  first  ship  that  sailed  round 
the  earth,  and  thence  demonstrated  that  its  form  was  elobular,  was  Magel- 
lan's, in  1519.  The  notion  of  its  magnetism  was  started  by  Gilbert  in  1676. 
Tilt*  <'xperiments  of  M.  Richer,  in  1672,  led  Newton  to  prove  the  earth  to 
be  in  the  shape  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  The  variation  of  its  axis  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Bradley  in  1787.    See  Globe. 

EARTHENWARE.  Vessels  of  this  ware  were  in  use  among  the  most  ancient 
nations.  Various  domestic  articles  were  made  by  the  Romans.  715  b.  c. 
The  art  was  revived  and  improved  in  Italy,  a.  d.  1310.  Wedgewood's  patent 
ware  was  first  made  in  1762.  His  pottery  in  Staff()rdshire  was  extended  to 
a  variety  of  curious  compositions,  subservient  not  only  to  the  oi*dinary  pur- 
poses of  life,  but  to  the  arts,  antiquity,  history,  &c.,  and  thereby  rendered  a 
very  important  branch  of  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  See 
China. — Porcelain. 

EARTHQUAKES.  The  theory  of  earthquakes  has  not  yet  been  formed  uith 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Anaxagoras  supposed  that  earthquakes  were  pro- 
duced by  subterraneous  clouds  bursting  out  into  lightning,  which  shook  the 
vaults  that  confined  them,  b.  c.  435. — Diog.  Laert.  Kircher,  Des  Cartes, 
and  others,  supposed  that  there  were  many  vast  cavities  under  ground  which 
have  a  communication  with  each  other,  some  of  which  abound  with  waters, 
othera  with  exhalations,  arising  from  inflammable  substances,  as  nitre,  bitu- 
men, sulphur,  &c.  These  opinions  continued  to  be  supported  till  1749-50, 
when  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  London,  and  several  parts  of  Britain.  Dr. 
Stukeley,  who  had  been  engaged  in  electrical  experiments,  then  began  to 
suspect  that  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  attributed  not  to  vapors 
or  fermentations  generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  to  electricity. 
These  principles  at  the  same  time  >vere  advanced  by  Signor  Beccaria,  with- 
out knowing  any  thing  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  discoveries,  and  the  hypothesis  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Piiestley.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, it  appears  probable  that  the  immense  power  of  water  converted  into 
steam  by  subterraneous  fires  must  contribute  to  augment  the  force  which 
occasions  earthquakes.  Among  those  which  are  recorded  as  having  been  the 
most  destructive  and  memorable,  are  the  following,  which  are  quoted  fVom 
the  best  sources :  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  in  this  volume  all 
that  have  occurred  :— 


One  which  made  the  peninsula  of 
Eubiv.i  an  island  •     b.  c. 

ElJice  and  Buia  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
swallowed  up  ... 

One  at  Rome,  when,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle,  M.  Curiius,  armed  and 
mounted  on  a  stately  horse,  leaped 
into  the  dreadful  chasm  it  occasion- 
ed (Zriry)        .... 

Duras,  in  Greece,  buried  with  all  its 
inhabitants;  and  twelve  cities  in 
Campania  also  buried 

L)[simachia  totally  buried,  with  all  ita 
inhabitants      .... 

Awful  one  in  Asia,  which  overturned 
twelve  cities    -  -  ■     a.  d. 

One  accompanied  by  the  eruption  of 
Vesuviua;  the  ciiies  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  buried 

Four  cities  in  Asia,  two  in  Greece,  a.td 
two  in  Galatia,  overturned    • 


345 


Aniioch  destroyed         •  •    a.  i>. 

Nicomedia,  CaBsarea,  and  Nicea   in 

Bithynia,  overturned 
In  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Macedonia,  ISO 

cities  and  towns  damaged.    • 
Nicomedia  afain  demolished,  and  ita 

inhabitants  buried  in  its  ruins 
One  felt  by  nearly  the  whole  worid     - 
At  Constantinople :  its  edifices  destroy- 
ed, and  thousands  perished  - 
In  Africa;  many  ciiie6  overturned 
Awful  one  in   Syria.  Palesime.  and 
Asia;  more  than  GOO  cwiva  went  de- 
stroyed, and  the  loss  of  lilc  surpaaa- 
ed  all  calculation 
In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
Constantinople    overturned,    and   all 

Greece  shaken  -      '    - 

One  felt  throughout  England   • 
One  at  Aniioch ;  many  towns  destroy- 
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ed :  among  them,  Mariseum  and  Ma- 
mi«ria  -  -  -     a.  d.  1114 

Caiania  in  Sicily  overturned,  and 
15,000  persons  burie<l  in  the  ruina   -  1137 

One  wrerely  felt  ai  Lincoln     •  -  1142 

At  Calabria,  when  one  of  its  cities  and 
all  its  inhabiianis  were  overwhelin- 
ed  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  •  •1186 

One  again  felt  throughout  England    •  1274 

At  Naplesj  when  40,000  of  its  inhabit- 
ants Denshed  •  .  •  .  1466 

One  fell  in  London :  part  of  St  Paul's 
and  the  Temple  churches  iell  -  1580 

In  Japan,  several  cities  made  ruins, 
and  thousands  perished         •  •  1596 

AwtuI  one  at  Calabria  -  -  •  1638 

One  in  China,  when  300,000  persons 
were  buried  in  Pekin  alone  •  -  1662 

One  severely  fell  in  Ireland     -  -  1690 

One  at  Jamaica*  which  totally  destroy- 
ed Port  Royal,  whose  houses  were 
ingulfed  fony  fathoms  deep,  and  300 
persons  perished        -  •  -  1692 

One  in  Sicily,  which  overturned  64 
cities  and  towns,  and  300  villaees. 
Of  Catania  and  its  18,000  inhal)it- 
ants,  not  a  trace  remained;  more 
than  100/)00  lives  were  lost  •  -  1693 

Palermo  nearly  destroyed,  and  6000 
persons  perished  -  1726 

Again  in  China;  and  100,000  people 
swallowed  up  at  Pekin  -  1731 

One  in  Hungary,  which  turned  a 
mountain  round         •  •  •  1736 

Lima  and  Callao  demolished ;  18,000 
persons  buried  in  the  ruins  Oct.  J«,  1746 

One  at  Palermo,  which  swallowed  up 
a  convent:  but  ihe  monks  escaped  1740 

In  London,  the  inhabitants  terrified  by 
a  slight  shock  •  Feb.  8,  1750 

Another,  but  severer  shock,   March  8,  1750 

Adrianople  nearly  overwhelmed         -  1752 

At  Grand  Cairo,  halfof  the  houses,  and 
40,000  persons  swallowed  up  -1754 

Quito  destroyed  •  -  April,  1755 

Great  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  In  about 
eight  minutes  most  of  the  hou.«es, 
and  upwanis  of  60,000  inhabitants, 
were  swallowed  u;.Nand  whole  sireeis 
buried.  The  cities  of  Coimbra, 
Oporto,  and  Braga,  suffered  dread- 
fully, and  St.  Ilbes  was  wholly  over- 
turned. In  Spain,  a  large  part  of 
Mala^ra  became  ruins.  One  naif  of 
Fex,  m  Morocco,  was  destroyed,  and 
more  than  12,000  Arabs  perished 
there.  Above  half  of  the  island  of 
Madeira  became  waste;  and  2,000 
houses  In  the  island  of  Meteline,  in 
the  Archipelago,  were  overthrown : 
this  awful  earthquake  extended  5000 
mi^es,  even  to  Scotland  Nov.  1,  1755 

One  in  Syria  extended  over  10,000 
square  miles :  Balbec  destroyed      •  1769 

One  at  Martinico,  when  1600  persons 
lost  their  lives  -  -    Aug.  1767 

At  Guatemala,  which,  with  80,000  in- 


A  destructive  one  at  Smyrna    •    A.n   1778 

AiTauris :  15,000  houses  thrown  down, 
and  multitudes  buried  •  •  1780 

One  which  overthrew  Messina  and  a 
number  of  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily : 
40,000  persons  prished         -  -  1783 

Archindschan  wholly  destroyed,  and 
12,000  persons  buned  in  its  ruins    •  1764 

At  Borgo  di  San  Sepolcro,  an  opening 
of  the  eanh  swallowed  up  many 
houses  and  1000  persons       -    Sept.  1739 

Another  fatal  one  in  Sicily       •  ■  1791 

One  in  Naples,  when  Vesuvius  issuing 
forth  its  flames  overwhelmed  the  citv 
ofTorre  del  Greco     -  -  -  17M 

In  Turkey,  where,  in  three  towns, 
10,000  persons  lost  their  lives  -  1794 

The  whole  country  between  Santa  Fe 
and  Panama  destroyed,  includiti^  the 
cities  of  Cusco  anci  Quito,  40,000  of 
whose  people  were,  in  one  second, 
hurled  into  eternity    -  -  -  179 J 

One  at  Constantinople,  w^hich  de.siroy- 
ed  the  royal  palace  and  an  immen- 
sity of  buildings,  and  extended  into 
Romania  and  Wallachia.      •  •  1800 

A  violent  one  felt  in  Holland    •     Jan.  1804 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  20,000 
persons  lost  their  Uvea  -  -  1806 

At  the  Azores:  a  village  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's sunk,  and  a  lake  of  boiling 
water  appeared  in  its  place  -    Aug.  1810 

Awful  one  al  Caraccna  {which  see)     •  1812 

Several  felt  throughuut  India.  The 
district  of  Kutch  sunk ;  2000  persons 
were  buried  with  it    -  -    June  1819 

In  Genoa,  Palermo,  Rome,  and  many 
other  towns ;  great  darasige  sustain- 
ed, and  tluiu.«ian(ls  perished  •  -1819 

One  fawil,  at  Messina     •  -     Oct.  1826 

One  in  Spain,  which  devastated  Mur- 
cia,  and  numerous  villages;  6000 
persons  peri!»hed        -       March  21,  1829 

In  the  ducny  of  Parma ;  no  less  than 
40  shocks  were  experienced  at  Bor- 
gotaro;  and  at  Pontremoli  many 
nouses  were  thrown  down,  and  not  a 
chimney  wa.<!i  lel^  standing    Feb.  14,  1634 

In  many  cities  of  Southern  Syria,  by 
which  hundreds  of  houses  were 
thrown  down,  and  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  perished  Jan.  22,  1337 

At  Martinique,  by  which  nearly  half    • 
of  Port  Royal  is  destroyed,  nearly 
700  persons  killed,  and  the  whole 
island  damaged  -  Jan.  11.  1639 

At  Temate :  the  island  made  a  waste, 
almost  every  house  destroyed,  and 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  lose 
their  lives       -  •  Feb.  14,  1840 

Awful  and  'destructive  earthquake  at 
Mount  Ararat ;  in  one  of  the  districts 
of  Armenia  3137  houses  were  over- 
thrown, and  several  hundred  persons 
perished  -  July  2,  IWO 

Great  earthquake  at  Zante,  where 
many  persons  perislied         Oct.  30,  .1940 


habitanui,  was  swallowed  up     Dec.  1773 

EASTER     So  called  in  England  from  the  Saxon  goddess  Eosire.    Tlie  festival 

of  Ea.ster  was  instituted  about  a.  d.  68 ;  the  day  for  the  observance  of  it 

was  fixed  in  England  by  St.  Austin,  in  697.    It  was  ordained  by  the  coundl 
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of  Nice  to  be  observed  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.  Easter  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  that  occurs  after 
the  2l8t  of  March. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE.  Commenced  under  Valens,  a.  d.  364,  and  ended  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Constantine  XIII.,  the  last  Christian  emperor,  in  1463. 
Mahomet  II.  resolved  to  dethrone  him,  and  possess  himself  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  he  laid  seigc  to  that  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  took  it  by. 
assault  after  it  had  held  out  fifty-eight  daj's.  The  unfortunate  emperor, 
seeing  the  Turks  enter  by  the  breaches,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  children  of  the  Imperial  house  were 
massacred  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  women  resented  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  thus  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the  Constantines,  and  com- 
menced the  present  empire  of  Turkey,  May  29,  1453.  See  7\ibular  Views^ 
iu  this  vol.  from  page  61.     See  also  Turkey. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.  There  existed  no  distinction  between  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  until  after  the  Norman  conquest,  a.  d.  1066. 
The  following  are  the  causes  cognizable  in  ecclesiastical  courts :  blasphemy, 
apostasy  from  Christianity,  heresy,  schism,  ordinations,  institutions  to  be- 
nefices, matrimony,  divorces,  bastardy,  tithes,  incests,  fornication,  adiJtery, 
probate  of  wills,  administrations,  &c. — Blackstone. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE  or  STATES  or  the  CHURCH.    See  Rtntie.     fn 

A.  D.  1798,  this  state  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  who  erected  it 
into  the  "  Roman  Republic."  They  obliged  the  pope,  Pius  VI.,  to  remove 
into  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  into  France,  where  he  died  in  1799.  In  the 
same  year  a  conclave  was  permitted  to  be  held  at  Venice;  and.  in  1800, 
cardinal  Chiaramonti,  who  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair,  took  the  title  of 
Pius  VII.,  and  resumed  the  dominion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State.  This 
power  was  held  until  1809,  when  he  was  deprived  by  Bonaparte  of  his 
temporal  sovereignty,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  bishop  of  Rome ; 
but  in  1814  the  pope  was  restored.    For  succession  of  popes,  see  p.  50  el  seq. 

ECLECTICS.  Ancient  philosophers,  also  called  Analoffeiici,  and  Phtinlcthes, 
or  the  lovers  of  truth.  Without  attaching  themselves  to  any  sect,  they 
chose  what  they  judged  good  from  each :  founded  by  Polemon  of  Alex- 
andria, about  A.  D.  1. — Dryden.  Also  a  sect,  so  called  in  the  Christian 
church,'  who  considered  the  doctrine  of  Plato  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Christian. 

ECLIPSES.    The  theory  of  eclipses  was  known  to  the  Chinese  at  least  120 

B.  c. — Ganhil.    An  eclipse  was  supposed  by  most  of  the  eastern  nations  to 
•  be  the  effect  of  made;  hence  the  custom  among  them  of  drumming  during 

its  continuance.  The  first  eclipse  recorded,  happened  March  19,  721  b.  c. 
at  8'  40"  p.  M.  according  to  Ptolemy ;  it  was  lunar,  and  was  observed  with 
accuracy  at  Babylon. — See  Astronomy.  The  following  were  extraordinary 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon : — 


OF  THB   SUN. 

Tlial  predicted  by  Thales ;  observed  at 
Sardis  ( P/my, /i&.  ii.)        -         b.c.   585 

One  at  Athens  ( T'Ai/cydWM,  lib.  iv.)  -   424 

Total  one ;  three  days'''  supplication  de- 
creed at  Rome  ( Livy)  -  -    188 

On-s  general  at  the  deatn  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Josephus)       ■  -  •    A.  D.     33 

One  at  Rome,  causing  a  total  darkness 
at  noon-day  (.Li'vy)  -      -  291 

One  observed  at  Constantinople  •   968 

!n  France,  when  it  was  dark  at  noon- 
dax  iDu  Presrun/)  June  29, 1033 


In  England,  where  it  occasioned  a  total 
darkness  (  Wm.  Malmab.)         •        •  1140 

Again ;  the  stars  visible  at  ten  in  the 
morning  (Cf/mr/e/O    •  June  23, 1191 

The  true  sun,  and  the  appearance  of 
another,  so  that  astronomers  alone 
could  distingui.<)h  the  ditference  by 
their  glasses  (Comp.  Ffist.  Eng.)    - 1191 

Again ;  total  darkness  ensued  {idem)  •  1331 

A  total  one ;  the  darkness  m  ?reat  that 
the  stars  shone,  and  the  birds  went  to 


roost  at  noon  (  0/cfmt>on'«  AnnaU  of 
-       --  .         April  5a.l7l» 


Geo.  /.) 
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Remarkable  one,  central  and  annular 
in  the  interior  of  Europe    -   Sept.  7, 1820 

OP  THB  MOON. 

TIm  firvt,  observed  bjr  the  Chaldeans  at 

Babylon  (i»to/emy. /i6.  iv.)     -    b.o.   721 
■  loial  one,  obaerred    "  '*"    ""■ 


A^aln,  in  Asia  Minor  (Po/y6tu«)  •  219 
One  at  Rome,  predicted  by  Q.  Sulpitius 

Gallus  iLivy.  lib.  xliv.)  •        •    168 

One  terrified  the  Roman  tnops  and 

quelled  their  revolt  ( Tacittu)    ▲.  d.     14 


A  total  one,  observed  at  Sardis  (TAtf> 
cydidet.Ub.  vii.)  •  -        -  413 

The  revolution  of  eclipses  was  first  calculated  by  Calippus,  the  Athenian. 
836  B.  c.  The  Egyptians  say  they  had  accurately  observed  373  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  and  832  of  the  moon,  up  to  the  period  from  Vulcan  to  Alexander, 
who  died  323  b.  c. 

EDEN,  GARDEN  op.  The  question  about  the  site  of  Eden  has  greatly  agi- 
tated theologians ;  some  place  it  near  Damascus,  others  in  Armenia,  some 
in  Caucasus,  others  at  Hillah,  near  Babylon,  others  in  Arabia,  and  some  in 
Abyssinia.  The  Hindoos  refer  it  to  Ceylon :  and  a  learned  Swede  asserts 
that  it  was  in  Sudcrmania !  Several  authorities  concur  in  placing  it  in  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  main  river  of  Eden,  on  the  east  side  of  it,  below 
the  confluence  of  the  lesser  rivers,  which  emptied  themselves  into  it,  about 
27**  N.  iat.,  now  swallowed  up  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  event  which  may 
have  happened  at  the  Universal  Deluge,  2348  b.  c.  The  country  of  Eden 
extended  into  Armenia. — Calmet.  The  Almighty  constructed  Eden  with  a 
view  to  beauty,  as  well  as  usefulness ;  not  only  every  plant  there  was  good 
for  food,  but  such  also  as  were  pleasant  to  the  eye,  were  planted  there. — 
Genens  ii.  8,  9. 

EDGEHILL,  Battle  op,  also  called  Edgehill  Fight,  between  the  Royalists  and 
the  Parliament  army,  the  first  engagement  of  importance  in  the  civil  war ; 
Charles  I.  was  personally  present  in  this  battle.  Prince  Rupert  commanded 
the  royalists,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  the  parliamentarians.     Oct.  23,  1642. 

EDICT  OP  NANTES.  This  was  the  celebrated  edict  by  which  Henry  IV.  of 
France  granted  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  in  1598.  It  was  re- 
voked bv  Louis  XIV.,  Oct.  24,  1685.  This  bad  and  unjust  policy  lost  to 
France  800,000  Protestants,  and  gave  to  England  (part  of  these)  50,000 
indastrious  artisans.  Some  thousands,  who  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
manufacturing  silks,  settled  in  Spitalfields,  where  their  descendants  yet 
remain :  others  planted  themselves  in  Soho  and  St.  Giles's,  and  pursued 
the  art  of  making  crystal  glasses,  and  various  fine  works  in  which  they 
excelled ;  among  these,  jewelry,  then  little  understood  in  England. — An- 
derson's Orig.  of  English  Commerce. 

EDILES.  These  were  Roman  magistrates,  like  our  mayors,  and  there  were 
two  edilea  at  a  time.  They  had  the  superintendence  and  care  of  public 
and  private  works  and  buildings,  baths,  aqueducts,  bridges,  roads,  &c. ; 
they  also  took  cognizance  of  weights  and  measures,  and  regulated  the  mar- 
kets for  provisions ;  they  examined  comedies  before  they  were  acted,  and 
treat'Cd  the  people  with  games  and  shows  at  their  own  expense.  The  duties 
of  ediles  have  suggested  similar  ofi3ces  in  our  own  polity,  and  served  in 
many  instances  as  models  for  our  magistracy. — Pardon. 

EDINBURGH.  The  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  first  and  finest 
cities  of  the  empire.  It  derives  its  name — in  ancient  records,  Dun  Edin^ 
signifying  the  "  hill  of  Edin" — from  its  castle,  founded  or  rebuilt  by  Edwin, 
king  of  Northumbria,  who,  having  greatly  extended  his  dominions,  erected 
it  for  the  protection  of  his  newly-acquired  territories  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  a.  d.  626.  But  it  is  said  the  castle  was  first  built  by 
Camelon,  king  of  the  Picts,  330  b.  c.  It  makes  a  conspicuous  appearance, 
standing  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  on  a  rock  800  feet  high,  and  before 
the  use  of  great  guns,  was  a  fortification  of  considerable  strength. 
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EDUCATION  IN  U.  S.  See  Colleges  and  Schools.  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction org:anized  at  Boston,  Aug.  19. 1830.  Literary  Convention  at  New 
York,  Oct.  20,  1830. 

EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND.  A  grant  of  30,000i.  for  national  education,  pro- 
posed in  parliament  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  passed,  275  to  273,  July  9, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  went  in  a  body  to  ask  the  Queen  to  rescind  the 
grant,  July  11,  1839. 

EGALIT6.  Equality.  The  surname  assumed  by  Philip  Bourbon  Capet,  the 
infamous  duke  of  Orleans,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  republicans,  on  the 
abolition  of  monarchy  in  France,  Sept.  11,  1792.  He  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  his  relative ;  but  this  did  not  save  him  from  a  like  doom.  He 
was  guillotined  Nov.  6,  1793. 

EGYPT.  The  dynasty  of  ita  Pharaohs  or  kings  commenced  with  Mizraim,  the 
son  of  Ham,  second  son  of  Noah,  2188  b.  c.  The  kingdom  lasted  1663  years ; 
it  was  conquered  by  Cambyses,  525  b.  c.  In  a.  d.  639,  this  country  was  wrest- 
ed from  the  eastern  emperor  Heraclius,  by  Omar,  calif  of  the  Saracens.  The 
famous  Saladin  established  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  m  1171.  Selim 
I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  took  Egypt  in  1517,  and  it  was  governed  by  Beys 
till  1799,  when  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  French, 
under  Bonaparte.  In  1801,  the  invaders  were  dispossessed  by  the  British, 
and  the  government  was  restored  to  the  Turks. — See  Turkey^  for  modem 
events.    See  Tabular  Views,  in  this  vol.  page  5  et  seq. 


Mizraim  builds  Memphis  (Blair)  b.  c.  2188 
Egypt  made  four  kingdoms,  viz. :  Up- 

Kir  Egypt,  Lower  Egypt,  This,  and 
emphia  (AMi  Lengiet,  p'   ' 


.  2126 


Athoies  inv^ents  hieroglyphics  -  -  2122 

Busiris  builds  Thebes  (  Usher)  ■  21 1 1 

Osymand^as,  the  first  warlike  king, 
passes  mio  Asia,  conquers  Baclria, 
and  cauras  his  exploits  to  be  repre- 
sented in  sculpture  and  painting 
iUaher,  LengUt)       •  -  -2100 

The  Phoenicians  invade  Lower  Egypt 

and  hold  it  260  /ears  (  Uther)  .  2060 

The  lake  ofMoens  constructed  •  1988 

The  patriarch  Abraham  visits  Egypt 

to  avoid  the  famine  in  Canaan         •  1921 
Syphoas  introduces  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon letters  (  Usher)  •  •  -  1891 
Memnon  invents  the  Egyptian  letters 

(Blair,  Lenglet)        -  -  -  1822 

Amenophis   I.  is   acknowledged   the 

king  of  all  Egypt  (Lenglet)  -  -  1821 

Joseph  the  Israelite  is  sold  into  Egypt 

as  a  slave  (£^ni?te/)  •  •  •  1728 

He  interprets  the  king's  dreams  •  1715 

His  father  and  brethren  settle  here      -  1706 
Seaostris  reigns;   he  extends  his  do- 
minion  by  conquest  over   Arabia, 
Persia,  Inaia,  and  Asia  Minor  (Leng- 
let)'     ....'.  1618 
Settlement  of  the  Ethiopians  (Blair)  1615 
Rampses,  who  imposed  on  his  sub- 
jects the  building  of  walls  and  pyra- 
mids, and  other  labors,  dies  (Lenglet)  1493 
Amenophis  I.  is  overwhelmed  in  the 
Red  Sea,  with  all  his  army  (Lenglet^ 

Blair) 1492 

Reign  of  Egyptus,  from  whom  the 


country,  hitherto  called  Mizraim,  is 
now  called  Egypt  (Blair)     -     b.  g.  1486 

Reign  of  Thuoris  ahe  Proteus  of  the 
Greeks)  who  had  the  faculty  of  as- 
suming whatever  form  he  pleased, 
as  of  a  lion,  a  dragon,  a  tree,  water, 
fire       -  .  .  -  1189 

[These  fictions  were  probably  intend- 
ed to  mark  the  profound  policy  of 
this  king,  who  was  emioent  for  his 
wisdom,  by  which  his  dominioo 
flourished. —BlaJr.] 

P8eu.sennes  enters  Palestine,  ravages 
Judea,  and  carries  ofl*  the  sacred  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple      -  -  -    971 

The  dynasty  of  kings  called  Tanitet 
begins  with  Petubastes  (Blair)       •    825 

The  dynasty  of  Scute*  (Blair)  •    781 

Sebacon  invades  Egvpt,  subdues  the 
king,  Bocchoris,  wnom  he  orders  to 
be  roasted  alive  ( Usher)      -  -    737 

Psammetichus  the  Powerful  reigns    -    660 

He  invests  Azoth,  which  holds  out  for 
19  years,  the  longest  siege  in  the  an- 
nals of  antiquity  ((7»Aer)      .  -    647 

Necho  begms  the  famous  canal  be- 
tween the  Arabic  gulf  and  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  (Blair)  -  -    610 

This  canal  abandoned,  aAer  costing 
Uie  li  ves  of  12l>,000  men  (Herodotus)    600 

Nebuchad]iezzar  of  Babylon  deposes 
Apries(C7*^r)  -  •    £81 

Apnes  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  in 
nis  palace  (Diod.  Sicuius)  -  -    871 

The  philosopher  Pythagoras  comes 
from  Samos  into  Egypt,  and  is  in- 
structed in  the  mvstenes  of  Egyp- 
tian theology  (CTc/ter)  .  .   sas 


*  The  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Sesostrin  is  very  uncertain ;  Blair  makes  it  to  fall  133  years  later. 
As  to  the  achiei  ements  of  this  monarch,  the^r  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  labors  of  several  kings, 
•ttributsd  by  thj  Egyptian  priests  to  SesMtris  alone,  whose  very  existence,  indeed,  is  doubted. 
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E6TFT,  continued. 

The  line  of  the  Pharaohs  ends  in  the 
munler  of  PBammenitus  by  Camby- 
aea  {Blair)      •  •     B.  0. 

Dreadful  excesses  of  Cambyses;  he 
puts  the  children  of  the  grandees, 
male  and  iemale,  to  death,  and  makes 
the  country  a  waste  (Herodotus)     - 

He  sends  an  army  of  50,U00  men  across 
the  desert  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  but  they  all  perish 
in  the  burning  sands  (Jiistin) 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians ;  again 
subdued  bv  Xerxes  {Blair)  •* 

A  revolt  under  Inarus  {Blair)  • 

Successful  revolt  under  Amyrt^us, 
who  is  proclaimed  kmz{Lenglet)  • 

Egypt  again  reduced  by  Persia,  and  its 
temples  pillaged  (  Usf^r) 

Alexander  the  Great  enters  Egypt, 
wrests  it  from  the  Pei-sians,  and 
builds  Alexandria  (i3/at}')     - 

Phiiadelphus  completes  the  Pharos  of 
Alexandria  (i9/£ur)    - 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament made  about  this  time 

The  famous  library  of  Alexandria  also 
d^tes  about  this  period  {Blair) 

Ambassadors  first  sent  to  Rome 

Ptolemy  Euer^etes  overruns  Syria, 
and  returns  laden  with  rich  sjx)ils. 
ami  2500  sutues  and  vessels  ol  gold 
and  silver,  which  Cambyses  had 
taken  from  the  Egyptian  temples 
{Blair)  .  .  .  . 

Reign  of  Philometer  and  Physcon 

At  the  dea'h  of  Philometer,  his  brother 
Physcon  marries  his  queen,  and  on 
the  day  of  his  nuptials  murders  the 
infant  son  of  Philometer  in  its  moth- 
er's arms        .... 

He  repudiates  his  wife,  and  marries 
her  daughter  by  his  brother  {Blair) 


B2/k 


283 


283 


2i6 

151 


I  His  subjects,  wearied  with  his  cruel- 

I      ties  and  crimes,  demolish  bis  ftta^ 

ues,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  he 

1      flies  from  their  fury  {Blair)      b.  o. 

He  murders  his  son  by  his  new  queen ; 
also  his  son  by  her  mother,  sending 
the  head  and  limbs  of  the  latter  as  a 
present  to  the  parent  on  a  feast  day 

Yet,  defeating  the  Egyptian  army,  he 
recovers  his  throne ;  and  dies 

Pestilence  from  the  putrefaction  of 
vast  swarms  of  locusts ;  800,000  per- 
sons perish  in  Egypt  • 

Revolt  in  Upi>er  I^gypt;  (he  famous 
city  of  Thebes  destroyed  after  a  siege 
of  three  years  {Diod.  Hictdux) 

Auletes  dying,  leaves  his  kingdom  to 
his  eldest  sou,  Ptolemy,  and  the  fa- 
mous Cleopatra  {Blair) 

During  a  civil  war  between  Ptolemy 
and  Cleofatra,  Alexandria  is  be- 
sieged by  CiBsar,  and  the  famous 
library  nearly  destroyed  by  fire 
{Blair)  .... 

Cffisar  defeats  the  king,  who,  in  cross- 
ing the  Nile,  is  drowned;  and  the 
younger  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
reign    ..... 

Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother  (only  14 
yean  of  age)  and  reigns  alone 

She  appears  before  Mark  Antony,  to 
answer  for  this  crime.  Fascinated 
by  her  beauty,  he  follows  her  into 
Egypt 

Antony  defeated  by  Octavius  Casar 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  {Blair) 

Octavius  entera  Egypt;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  kill  themselves ;  and  the 
kingdom  becomes  a  Roman  prov- 
ince     ..... 


1» 


129 

128 


128 


47 


46 
43 


40 
81 


HiECTORS.  Those  for  members  of  parliament  for  counties  were  obliged  to 
have  forty  shillings  a  year  in  land,  39  Henry  VI.,  HQO.—RufflieafVs  Statutes. 
Among  the  recent  acts  relating  to  elections  are  the  following :  act  deprivinj^ 
excise  and  custom-house  officers,  and  contractors  with  government,  of  their 
votes.  1782.    In  the  U.  S.,  the  qualifications  vary  in  the  different  states. 

ELECTOUS  OP  GERMANY.  Originally,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body  mftdv  choice  of  their  head ;  but  amidst  the  violence  slt^  anarchy  which 
prevailed  for  several  centuries  in  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  possessed 
the  greatest  power  assumed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nominating  the  em- 
peror.— Dr.  Robertson.  An  eighth  elector  was  made,  in  1648 ;  and  a  ninth 
in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Hanover,  in  1692.  The  number  was  reduced  to 
eight,  in  1777;  and  was  increased  to  ten  at  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801. 
The  electorship  ceased  on  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  and  when 
the  crown  of  Austria  was  made  hereditary,  1804, 1806. — See  Germany. 

Ef-ECTRICmr.  That  of  amber  was  known  to  Thales,  600  n.  c.  Electricity 
was  imperfectly  discovered  a.  d.  1467.  It  was  found  in  various  substances 
by  Dr.  6ilbert,  of  Colchester,  in  1600 ;  he  first  obtained  the  knowledge  of  its 
power,  of  conductors  and  non-conductors,  in  1606.  Ottoguerick  found  that 
two  elobes  of  brimstone  contained  electric  matter,  1647.  The  electric  sliock 
was  discovered  at  Leyden,  1745,  and  hence  the  operation  is  termed  the 
"Leyden  phial."  Electric  matter  was  first  found  to  contain  caloric,  or  fire, 
and  that  it  would  fire  spirits,  1756.   The  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning 
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was  proved  by  Dr.  Franklin,  about  this  period.    The  electricity  of  the  Au- 
rora Borealis  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  electric  kite,  in  1769. 

ELECTRO-GALVANISM.  It  owes  ita  origin  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  L.  Gal- 
vani,  an  eminent  Italian  philosopher,  in  1789.  Volta  pursued  the  inquiries 
of  this  good  man  (for  he  was  alike  distinguished  by  his  virtues  and  genius^, 
and  discovered  the  mode  of  combining  the  metals ;  constructed  what  la 
very  properly  called  the  Voltaic  pile ;  and  extended  the  whole  science  into  a 
system  which  should  rather  be  called  Vollaism  than  Galvanism. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM.  Analogies  between  electricity  and  magnetism  were 
discovered  by  Oersted  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807.  This  analogy  was  established 
in  1819,  and  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiments  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States  and  other  countnes 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.  Experiments  in  electricity,  having  more  or  less 
bearing  upon  its  practical  use  in  telegraphic  communication,  were  made  by 
WinckTer, atLeipsic,1746;  LaMonnier,  in  Paris;  Watson,  in  London,  1747; 
Lomond,  in  1784;  Betancour,  at  Madrid,  1798.  G^lvani's  discover}'  of 
'•  Galvanism,"  at  Boloiiga.  1791.  Prof  Volta's  "  Voltaic  Battery,"  at  Pavia, 
1801;  Soemmerring,  at  Munich,  1807.  The  practical  use  of  Galvanism  in 
telegraphs,  as  i)rophesied  by  John  Redman  Coxe,  of  Phila.,  in  1816.  Great 
advance  made  by  Prof  Oersted  at  CoiKjnhagen,  in  1819.  The  electro-mag- 
netic agency  flr.st  fully  devehDped  and  applied  by  Prof.  Morse,  1832,  patent^ 
1840.  The  first  telegraph  by  this  agency  in  the  United  States,  was  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  in  1844.  Cooke  &  Wheatsone's  patent  in  En- 
gland, 1'840.  Bain's  patent  in  Eugland,  first,  1842;  applied  in  United  States 
m  1849.  House's  in  1848.  The  telegraphic  lines  in  the  United  States,  in 
Jan.  1850  extended  6,679  miles.— See  Supplement. 

ELEPHANT.  This  animal,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  trained  to  war.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Maccabees  informs  us,  that  "  to  every  elephant  they  appointed 
1000  men,  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  and  500  horse ;  and  upon  the  elephants 
were  strong  towers  of  wood,"  &c.  The  elephants  in  the  army  of  Antiocbus 
were  provoked  to  flght  by  showing  them  the  "  blood  of  grapes  and  mulber- 
ries." The  first  elephant  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Eugland,  was  one  of 
enormous  size,  presented  by  the  king  of  France  to  our  Henry  III.,  in  1238. — 
Bakers  Chron. 

ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES.  A  ^^reat  festival  under  this  name  was  observed 
by  the  Athenians  and  other  nations :  these  mysteries  were  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece,  and  were  instituted  by  Eumol- 
pus,  1356  B.  c.  rhey  were  so  superstitipusly  observed,  that  if  any  one 
revealed  them,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance  upon 
him,  and  he  fvas  put  to  death.  The  mysteries  were  introduced  from  Eleusis 
into  Rome,  and  lasted  about  1800  years,  and  were  at  last  abolished  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  a.  d.  389. 

ELGIN  MARBLES.  These  admirable  works  of  ancient  art  were  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
of  which  temple  they  formed  part  of  the  (Vieze  and  i>ediment,  built  by  Phi- 
dias about  500  B.  c.  Lord  Elgin  began  the  collection  of  these  marbles  during 
his  mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  1802;  they  were  purchased  of  him  by 
the  British  government  for  36,000Z.,  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
1816. 

EMBALMING.  The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  that  their  souls,  after  many 
thousand  years,  would  come  to  reinhabit  their  bodies,  in  case  these  latter 
were  preserved  entire.  Hence  arose  their  practice  of  embalming  the  dead. 
The  Egyptian  manner  of  preserving  the  dead  has  been  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  modem  times.    They  rendered  the  body  not  only  incomipUbl% 
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bat  it  retained  its  ihll  proportion  of  size,  symmetry  of  features,  and  personal 
likeness.  They  called  the  embalmed  bodies  mummies,  some  of  which,  buried 
3000  years  ago.  are  perfect  to  this  day.  The  art  of  such  embalming  is  now 
lost.  When  Nicodemus  came  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  to  pay  the  last 
duties  to  our  Saviour  after  his  crucifixion,  he  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  to  embalm  his  body. — John  xlx.  38. 

EMBARGO  IN  ENGLAND.  This  power  is  invested  in  the  crown,  but  it  is 
rarely  exercised  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  sometimes  as  a  prelude  to 
war.  The  most  memorable  instances  of  embargo  were  thase  for  the  preven- 
tion of  corn  going  out  of  the  kingdom  in  1766 ;  and  for  the  detention  of  all 
Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ships  in  the  several  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
owing  to  the  armed  neutrality,  Jan.  14,  1801.    See  Armed  NeulralUy. 

EMBARGO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Embargo  on  all  essels  in  the  porta 
of  the  United  States,  passed  by  Congress  with  reference  to  the  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain  after  the  attack  on  the  U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake,  1807.  Re- 
pealed and  non-intercourse  act  passed,  1809.  Embargo  again  laid  for  90 
daj-s,  April.  1812.    War  declared  June  19,  1812. 

EMBER  WEEKS.  Observed  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  third  centary,  to 
implore  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  produce  of  the  earth  oy  prayer  and 
fasting.  Ember  Days,  three  of  which  fall  in  those  weeks,  and  in  which 
penitents  sprinkle  the  ashes  (embers)  of  humiliation  on  their  heads.  Four 
times  in  each  year  were  appointed  for  these  acts  of  devotion,  so  as  to  answer 
to  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 

EMBROIDEIRY.  Its  invention  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  Phrygians;  but  we 
learn  from  HonuT,  and  other  ancient  authors,  that  the  Sidonians  particu- 
larly excelled  in  this  decorative  species  of  needle-work.  Of  this  art  very 
early  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures. — Exodus  xxxv.  35  and  xxxviii.  23. 
An  ancient  existing  specimen  of  beautiful  embroidery  is  the  Baycux  tapes- 
try, worked  by  Matilda,  the  queen  of  William  I.  of  England.  Sec  Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

EMERALD.  The  precious  stone  of  a  green  color  is  found  in  the  East  and  in 
Peru ;  inferior  ones  in  other  places.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  were  no 
true  emeralds  in  Europe  before  the  conquest  of  Peru;  but  there  is  a  gen- 
uine emerald  in  the  Paris  Museum,  taken  from  the  mitre  of  pope  Julius  II., 
who  died  in  1513,  and  Peru  was  not  conquered  till  1515 ;  hence  it  is  inferred 
that  this  emerald  was  brought  from  Africa,  or  the  East. 

E^flGRATION.  Of  late  years  emigrations  from  Britain  have  been  considera- 
ble. In  the  ten  years  ending  1^0,  the  emigrations  to  the  North  American 
colonies  West  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales.  Swan  River, 
Van  Dieraen's  Land,  &c.  were,  according  to  official  returns,  154  291.  In  the 
decennial  period  to  1840,  the  emigrations  advanced  to  277,696,  exclusively 
of  the  vast  numbers  settling  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  num- 
ber of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  one  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1818,  were 
registered  as  born  in 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

.       .  1484212 

Denmarl( 

.    210 

Germany 

-    68,018 

Switzerland  - 

.     .    31» 

France      - 

.      .      7,748 

Oiher  couniriea  or  unknown    • 

•  3,043 

Sweden  and  Norway 

.         903 

EMIR.  A  title  of  dignity  among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  first  given  to  caliphs. 
This  rank  was  first  awarded  to  the  descendants  of  Mahomet  by  his  daughter 
Fatima.  about  a.  d.  650. — RicaiU.  To  the  emirs  only  was  originally  given 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  green  turban.  It  is  also  given  to  high  ofilceri 
(another  title  being  joined). 

EMPALEMENT.    This  barbarous  and  dreadful  mode  of  putting  criminals  to 
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death  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  and  was  often  inflicted  in  Rome,  paiticularly 
by  the  monster  Nero.  The  victim  doomed  to  empalement  is  spitted  through 
the  body  on  a  stake  fixed  upright ;  and  this  punishment  is  still  used  in 
Turkey  and  Arabia.  The  dead  bodies  of  murderers  were  sometimes  staked 
in  this  manner,  previously  to  being  buried,  in  England. — SouUum.  Wil- 
liams (who  committed  suicide)  the  murderer  of  the  Marr  family,  in  Rat- 
clitfe  Highway,  London,  Dec.  8,  1811,  was  staked  in  his  ignominious  grave. 
This  practice  has  since  been  abolished  there.    See  Burying  AUvc. 

EMPEROR.  Originally  a  title  of  honor  at  Rome,  conferred  on  victorious  ge- 
nerals, who  were  first  saluted  by  the  soldiers  by  that  name.  Augustus 
Caesar  was  the  first  Roman  emperor,  27  b.  c.  Valens  was  the  first  emperor 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  a.  d.  364.  Charlemagne  was  the  first  emperor  of 
Gennany,  crowned  by  Leo  III.  a.  d.  800.  Ottoman  L,  founder  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  was  the  first  emperor  of  Turkey,  1296.  The  Czar  of  Russia 
was  the  first  emperor  of  that  country,  1722.  Don  Pedro  IV.  of  Portugal 
was  the  first  emperor  of  Brazil,  in  1825. 

EMPIRICS.  They  were  a  set  of  early  physicians  who  contended  that  all  hy- 
pothetical reasoning  respecting  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy  was 
useless,  and  that  experience  and  observation  alone  were  the  foundation  of 
the  art  of  medicine.  The  sect  of  Empirics  was  instituted  by  Acron  of 
Agrigentum,  about  478  b.  c. 

ENAMELLING.  The  origin  of  the  art  of  enamelling  is  doubtful.  U  was 
practised  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  early  nations ;  and  was  known  iu 
England  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons.  At  Oxford  is  an  enamelled  jewel 
whfeh  belonged  to  Alfred,  and  which,  as  appears  by  the  inscription,  was 
made  by  his  order,  in  his  reign,  about  a.  d.  887. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING,  known  to  the  ancients.  This  very  beautiful  art, 
after  having  been  lost,  was  restored  by  Count  Caylus  and  M.  Bachelier, 
a.  d.  1749. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA.  The  first  work  to  which  this  designation  was  expressly 
given,  was  that  of  Abulfarius.  an  Arabian  writer,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Many  were  published  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  but  none  alphabet- 
ically. Chambers'  Dictionary  was  the  first  of  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences, 
in  England,  first  published  in  1728.  The  great  French  work,  Encycl4tpedie 
MclJiodique^  to  which  Voltaire.  Diderot.  D'Aiembert,  and  other  savans  contri- 
buted was  published  in  VS2ctseq.,  in  200  quarto  volumes.  The  British  En- 
cyclopedia, printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1798,  by  Thomas  Dobson,  was  the 
first  in  the  United  States.  The  Edinburgh  Eiuyciopedia,  edited  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  was  published,  1810  et  seq.,  and  republished  in  the  United  States. 
Rees'  Cyclopedia  republished  in  the  United  States  in  1822,  llie  cost  of 
the  7th  edition  of  Eruydoffedia  Biitannica,  edited  by  Professor  Napier,  and 
published  by  A.  &C.  Black.  Edinburgh,  in  1840  etc..  was  stated  to  have  l»een 
jel26,000  of  which  i;23  000  were  paid  to  the  contributors.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  costly  undertaking  of  the  kind  ever  achieved  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  EacycUrpedia  Mctrt/poUt^ruiwaiS  commenced  in  1815  and  finished 
in  1845.  Both  of  these  works  comprised  articles  by  the  most  distinguished 
writers  in  Great  Britain.  The  German  Conversations  Lexicon,  published 
1796-1830.  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  the  Encyclopedia  Ameruana  was  com- 
menced in  Philadelphia  in  1829-30.    Penny  Cycl.  (Knight's)  finished  1844. 

ENGINEERS.  This  name  is  of  modern  date,  as  engineers  were  formerly  called 
Ti-ench-masters.  Sir  William  Pelhani  ofliciated  as  trench-master  in  1622. 
The  chief  engineer  wtis  called  camp  master-general  in  1634.  Captaiu 
Thomas  Rudd'had  the  rankof  chief  engineer  to  the  king  about  1650.  The 
corps  of  engineers  was  formerly  a  civil  corps,  but  was  made  a  military 
force,  and  directed  to  rank  with  the  artillery,  April  26,  1787.    It  has  m 
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colonel-in-chief,  and  a  second,  and  five  colonel-commandants,  and.  twenty 
colonels.  The  Association  of  civil  engineers  was  established  in  1828.  The 
Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  established  at 
Washington. 

ENGLAND.  See  Britain.  So  named  by  order  of  Egbert,  first  king  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  general  council  held  at  Winchester,  a.  d.  829.  This  appellative 
had  been  used  as  far  back  as  a.  d.  688,  but  had  never  been,  until  then,  rati- 
fied by  any  assembly  of  the  nation.  It  came  from  Angks,  a  tribe  of  Saxons, 
and  lend,  the  Saxon  for  country.  For  English  history  and  succession  of 
Sovereigns,  see  Tahular  Vieics,  beginning  on  p.  75  in  this  volume.  England 
and  Wales  were  united  a.  d.  1283,  and  Scotland  was  united  to  both  in  1707, 
and  the  three  were  then  styled  Great  Britain.  Ireland  was  incorporated 
with  these  countries  by  the  Act  of  Legislative  Union,  January  1,  1801,  and 
the  whole  called  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

ENGLAND,  NEW.    See  Neiv  England. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  See  article  Languages.  From  the  High  Dutch  or 
Teutonic  sprung  (amon^  others)  the  English  language,  now  one  of  tho 
most  copious  and  beautiful  of  Europe.  Law  pleading  were  made  in  En- 
glish by  order  of  Edward  III.  instead  of  the  French  language,  which  had 
been  continued  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  a.  d.  1362.  The  Enelish 
tongue  and  English  apparel  were  ordered  to  be  used  in  Ireland,  28  Henry 
VIII.  1536.  The  English  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  lawsuits,  and  the 
Latin  disused,  May  1731. 

ENGRAVING.  The  engraving  of  gems  is  a  branch  of  art  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity. The  earliest  writers  make  mention  of  engraved  seals  and  seal 
rings,  and  there  still  exist  many  antique  engravings  equal  to  later  produc- 
tions of  similar  artists.  Engraving  ft^om  plates  and  wood  is  chiefly  of  mo- 
dem invention,  having  its  origin  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Engraving  on  glass  was  perfected  to  an  art  by  Boudier  of  Paris,  1799.  The 
art  of  engraving,  in  various  styles,  has  made  great  progress  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  ten  years. 

ENGRAVING  os  COPPER.  Prints  from  engraved  copper-plates  made  their 
appearance  about  a.  d.  1460,  and  were  first  produced  in  Germany.  Masso, 
Bumamed  Finiguerra,  was  the  first  Italian  artist  in  this  way,  1450.  The 
earliest  date  known  of  a  copper-plate  engraving  is  1461.  Rolling  presses 
for  working  the  plates  were  invented  in  1545,  and  many  improvements  of  it 
followed.  Of  the  art  of  etching  on  copper  by  means  of  aquafortis,  Francis 
Mazzouli,  or  Parmagiano,  is  the  reputed  inventor,  about  a.  d.  1632.— 
De  Piles. 

ENGRAVING,  Lithographic.  This  is  a  new  branch  of  the  art,  and  Alois 
Sennefelder  may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  it.  It  was  first  announced 
on  the  Continent  in  1798,  and  became  more  known  as  polyautography  in 
1808.  It  was  introduced  into  general  use  in  England  by  Mr.  Ackermann  of 
London  in  1817. 

ENGRAVING,  Mezzotinto.  The  art  was  discovered  by  Siegen,  and  was  im- 
proved by  prince  Rupert  in  1648 ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  further  improved 
it  in  1662.  Aquatinta,  by  which  a  soft  and  beautiful  effect  is  produced, 
was  invented  by  the  celebrated  French  artist,  St.  Non,  about  1662 ;  he  com- 
municated his  invention  to  Le  Prince.  Barrabe  of  Paris  was  distinguished 
for  his  improvements  in  this  kind  of  engraving,  1768.  Chiaro-oscuro  en- 
graving originated  with  the  Grermans,  and  was  first  practised  by  Mair,  one 
of  whose  prints  bears  date  1491.     See  Zincography,  4*c. 

ENGRAVING  ON  STEEL.  The  mode  of  engraving  on  soft  steel,  which,  after 
it  has  been  hardened,  wiU  multiply  copper  plates  and  fine  impressions,  in- 
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definitely,  was  Introduced  into  England  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Heath,  ci 
Philadelphia,  in  1819. 
ENGRAVING  on  WOOD,  took  its  rise  from  the  brief  mahlers,  or  manufacturers 
of  playing-cards,  about  a.  d.  1400;  and  from  this  sprung  the  invention  of 
printing,  first  attempted  by  means  of  wooden  types  not  movable.  See 
PnrUifig.  The  art  is  referred  by  some  to  a  Florentine,  and  by  others  to 
Reiiss,  a  German ;  it  was  greatly  improved  by  Durer  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden 
in  1497 ;  and  was  brought  to  peVfection  in  England  by  Bewick,  his  brother, 
and  pupils,  Nesbett,  Anderson,  &c.,  1789.  et,  seq.  The  earliest  wood  eor 
graving  which  has  reached  our  times  is  one  representing  St.  Christopher 
carrying  the  infant  Jesus  over  the  sea ;  it  bears  date  a.  d.  1423. 

ENTOMOLOGY.  This  branch  of  natural  history  cannot  be  regarded  as  rank- 
ing as  a  science  until  the  arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  a.  d.  1739.  The  London 
Entomological  Society  was  instituted  in  1806 ;  it  is  directed  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  insects  found  in  Great  Britain ;  and  inquires  into  the  best  methods 
of  destroying  noxious  insects,  and  making  known  such  as  are  useful. 

ENVOYS.  They  enjoy  the  protection,  but  not  the  ceremonies  of  ambassadors. 
Envoys  Extraordinary  are  of  modem  dat«. —  Wicquefort.  The  court  of 
France  denied  to  them  the  ceremony  of  being  conducted  to  court  in  the 
royal  carriages,  a.  d.  1639. 

EPHESUS.  Famous  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  magnificent  structure  wu 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  it  was  426  feet  long  and  200  broad, 
and  cost  220  years  of  labor.  Ctesiphon  was  the  chief  architect,  and  127  kings 
contributed  to  its  grandeur.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  Erostratus,  solely  to 
perpetuate  his  memory,  356  b.  c. — Pliny.  It  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  was 
richer  and  more  splendid  than  before ;  but  it  was  again  burnt  a.  d.  260.— 
Univ.  Hist. 

EPHORI.  Powerful  magistrates  of  Sparta,  first  created  by  Theopompus  to  con- 
trol the  royal  power,  760  b.  c.  They  were  five  in  number,  and  acting  as 
censors  in  the  state,  they  could  check  and  restrain  the  authority  of  the 
kings,  and  even  imprison  them,  if  Ihey  were  guilty  of  irregularities. 

EPIC    POETRY.      Homer's  Jliad  and  Odyssey  the  first  epic  poems.      See 

HOMCR. 

EPICUREAN  PHILOSOPHY.  Epicurus  of  Gargettus,  near  Athens,  was  the 
founder  of  it,  about  300  b.  c.  and  taught  that  the  greatest  good  consists  in  a 
happiness,  springing  not  from  sensual  gratifications  or  vicious  pleasures,  but 
fVom  virtue,  and  consisting  in  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  soul  with 
itself  His  disciples  had  all  things  in  common ;  and  the  pleasantness  of  his 
system,  and  its  ease  and  luxury,  made  him  many  followers. 

EPIGRAMS.  They  derive  their  origin  from  the  inscriptions  placed  by  the 
ancients  on  their  tombs.  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis,  the  celebrated  Latin 
epigrammatist,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  83,  is  allowed  to  have  excelled  all 
others,  ancient  or  modern,  in  the  tosteAil  and  pointed  epigram.  The  follow- 
ing Latin  epigram  on  the  miracle  of  our  Saviour  in  turning  water  into  wine 
at  Cana  (John  iii.)  is  a  beautiful  example : — 

"^  Videt  et  enibuit  lympha  pudica  Deum." 
And  Dr.  Johnson  has  declared  that  the  subjoined  English  epigram,  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  on  the  words  Dum  vivimus  vivamus,  is  the  finest  specimen  in 
our  language : — 

"  Live  while  vre  live !"  the  epicure  will  Bay, 

"  And  UMc  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day." 

"  Live  while  we  live !"  the  hoary  preacher  cries, 

"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies." 
Lord !  in  my  view  let  both  united  be, 
We  live  in  pleasure  when  we  live  to  thte.— Doddridge, 
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EPIRUS.  Known  by  the  gro^i  waFlike  aehieyements  of  Pyrrhus.  Itg  wr\y 
history  is  very  obscure,  and  it  is  only  during  the  reign  of  this  sovereign, 
who  was  the  last,  that  it  becomes  interesting.  The  first  Pyrrhus  (Neopto- 
lemus) 'settled  in  E^ims  after  the  Trojan  war,  1170  b.  c.  He  was  killed  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  about  1166  b.  c. 
Reign  of  the  great  PyrrhuB       •    B.  o.   306 


He  enters  into  a  league  «gainst  Deme- 
trius;  the  battle  of  Bersa     -  •  294 
Expedition  into  Italy :  he  gaine  hii  flnt 

battle  again«t  the  Komana         •      •  280 

He  gains  another  ^at  battle    •  •  279 

His  conquest  of  Sicilr  •      •  278 

His  last  battle  with  the  Romans  •  274  ■ 

He  takes  Macedou  from  Antigonus     •  274  ' 


Expedition  against  Sparta  •  b.  o.  879 

He  enters  Argos,  and  is  killed  by  a  tile, 
throvm  at  him  from  a  house-top  by  a 
woman  ....   272 

Philip  unites  Epirus  to  Macedon        •  220 
Its  conquest  by  the  Romans  •   167 

•        •        t       •        •        •       • 

Annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire  a.  d.  1466 


RPISCOPACY.  The  government,  by  its  bishops,  of  the  Christian  church.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  been  instituted  a.  d.  83,  when  Peter  sat  in  the  bishop's 
chair  at  Rome. — BtUler.  Episcopacy  commenced  in  England  in  the  second 
century ;  in  Ireland  about  the  same  time ;  and  in  Scotland  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  but  historians  dispute  with  theologians  upon  this  i)oint.  See  Bishap^. 
In  Scotland,  episcopacy  was  finally  abolished  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
16S8-9.  The  sect  called  Episcopalians  first  appeared  about  the  year  500.— 
BumeL 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  in  the  United  States.  Episcopacy  established  in  New- 
York  by  law,  1698 ;  introduced  into  Connecticut,  1706.  The  first  bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  were  bishop  White  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Provost  of  New- York,  consecrated  in  London,  1787.  First 
Episcopal  convention,  1789.  Bishops  of  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio  consecrated  at  New-York,  Nov.  2, 1882. 

EPITAPHS.  They  were  used  by  the  ancient  Jews,  by  the  Athenians,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  their  date  is  referred  in  Eng- 
land to  the  earliest  times.  In  the  epitaphs  of  the  ancients  arose  the 
epigram. — BoiUau. 

EPITHALAMIUM.  Tisias,  the  lyric  poet,  was  the  first  writer  of  a  nnptii|l 
complimentary  son^,  or  epithalamium.  He  received  the  name  of  Stesicho- 
ruj9  from  the  alterations  made  by  him  in  music  and  dancing,  686  b.  c. — 
Bossuet. 

EPOCH  AS.  These  are  periods  in  history  which  are*  agreed  upon  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  respective  historians  and  chronoloeers,  and  which  serve  to 
regulate  the  date  of  events.  The  following  are  the  epochas  thus  particu- 
larly adopted.— See  Bras, 

Creation     •  •  •  •  b.  c.  4004 

Deluge     ....  ^348 

Calling  of  Abraham  -  •     -1921 

Argonautic  ejEpedition   >  -  '1225 

DesBCruciion  ofTroy  •  •      -1184 

lat  Olympiad      •  •  .776 

EQUINOX.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  confirmed,  and  the  places 
and  distances  of  the  planets  were  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  a.  d.  180.  When 
the  sun  in  his  progress  throueh  the  ecliptic  comes  to  the  equinoctial  circle, 
the  day  and  night  are  equal  all  over  the  globe :  this  occurs  twice  in  the  year ; 
once  in  the  first  point  of  Aries,  which  is  called  the  vernal  equinox ;  next  in 
the  first  point  of  Libra,  which  is  the  autumnal  equinox. — Blair. 

EQUITY,  COURTS  of.  To  determine  causes  according  to  the  rule  of  equity 
and  conscience,  rather  than  according  to  strict  law,  a.  d.  1067. — See  CAan* 
eery. 

ERAS.  Notices  of  the  principal  eras  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order, 
a  few  only  need  be  mentioned  here.    The  era  of  Nabonasser,  after  whieh 

14 


Building  of  Rome  •  .          •  a.o.   763 

Nabonaasar  •           •          .747 

The  Seieucids  -           •      •   312 

Ttie  battle  of  Actium  >           •           -38 

The  Christian  era    •  •           ▲.  d.       1 

Diocletian           •  .                      -   2M 
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kill  me,  soldier,  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  thy  king !"    This  victory  broke 
up  the  treasonable  conspiracy  of  the  barons ;  fought  August  4,  1265. 

EXCHANGE.  One  called  Collegium  Mercatorum,  existed  at  Rome,  498  b.  a 
The  Exchange  at  Amsterdam  was  reckoned  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  Many  edifices  of  this  name  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  mag- 
nificent. The  exchange  of  London  was  founded  by  sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
June  7,  1566,  and  was  called  Royal,  by  Elizabeth,  on  her  paying  it  a  visit  in 
Jan.  1571.  Destroyed  by  fire  in  1666  and  in  1888 :  rebuilt  and  v  pcned  in  1844, 

EXCHANGE  (Merchants')  in  NEW  YORK.  The  present  building,  on  the  site 
of  the  one  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1836,  was  commenced  in  1836,  and 
finished  in  1840.  It  is  of  blue  eranite,  and  cost  $1,800,000.  That  of  Boston, 
also  of  Quincy  granite,  finished  in  1846. 

EXCHEQUER.  An  institution  of  great  antiquity,  consisting  vf  officers  whose 
functions  are  financial  or  judicial :  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  the 
first  of  these,  and  he  formerly  sat  in  the  court  of  exchequer  above  the 
barons.  The  first  chancellor  was  Eustace  dc  Faucon bridge,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  about  1221.  The  exchequer  stopped  pay- 
ment from  Jan.  to  May  the  24th,  Charles  II.  l^lZ.—Stowe.  The  English 
and  Irish  exchequers  were  consolidated  in  1816. 

EXCISE.  The  excise  system  was  established  in  England  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ;  was  continued  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  U. ;  and  was  organized 
as  at  present  in  the  Walpole  administration.  It  was  first  collected  and  an 
office  opened  in  1643,  and  was  arbitrarily  levied  upon  liquors  and  provisions 
to  support  the  parliament  forces  against  Charles  I.  The  excise  office  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Gresham  College,  in  1774.  The  officers  of  excise  and 
customs  were  deprived  of  their  votes  for  members  of  parliament  in  1782 
See  Revenue,  ^ 

▲MOUNT  OP  run  excise  RBVBMUB  op  great   BRITAIN  IN  THE  POLLOWINO  YBAR8. 


1744  Great  Britain    - 

i3,7M,072 

1830  United  Kingdom        •        i:i8,644,3a5 

1786       Ditto 

-    C,M0,114 

1834         Ditto              .           .       16^7,292 

'       1808       Ditto 

.      -  19,867,914 

1837         Ditto       .           .           .  14,518,142 

1820       Ditto 

.  26,364,702 

1840         Ditto            .           .      .  12,607.766 

1827  United  Kingdom 

.      •  28,995,324 

1&15         Ditto       -           .           .  13,583^ 

[COMMUNICATION. 

An  ecclesiastica 

1  anathema,  or  interdict  from  Chris- 

tian  communion.  It  was  originally  instituted  for  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  church ;  but  ambitious  ecclesiastics  converted  it  by  degrees  into  an  en- 
gme  for  promoting  their  own  power.  Some  suppose  excommunication  to 
be  of  Hindoo  origin  in  the  Pariah  caste,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Jews  (who  had  three  degrees  of  it),  and  from  these  latter  by  the  Christian 
churches.  The  Greek  and  Roman  priests  and  even  the  Druids  had  similar 
punishments  in  aid  of  their  respective  religions.— jPAi7Zi/>5. 
EXCOMMUNICATION  by  the  POPES.  The  Catholic  church  excommuni- 
cates by  bell,  book,  and  candle. — See  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle,  The  popes 
have  carried  their  authority  to  such  excess  as  to  excommunicate  and  depose 
sovereigns.  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first  pope  who  assumed  this  extravagant 
power.  He  excommunicated  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  in  1077,  ab- 
solving his  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  and  on  the  emperor's  death, 
"  his  excommunicated  body"  was  five  years  above  ground,  no  one  daring  to 
bury  it.  In  England  were  many  excommunications  in  Henry  II.'s  reign ; 
and  king  John  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1208,  when  all 
England  lay  under  an  interdict  for  six  years.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  were 
excommunicated  by  Clement  IV.  in  1206.  Bulls  denouncing  hell-fire  to 
queen  Elizabeth  accompanied  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  plenary  indul- 
gences were  offered  to  all  who  should  assist  in  deposing  her. 

EXECUTIONS.    See  CriTne,    In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  fthirty-eight  yeani) 
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In  die  year  1841  -  1 
In  ihe  year  1842  -  9 
In  the  year  1843  •    1 


it  is  shown  that  no  less  a  number  than  72  000  criminals  were  executc'd.— * 
SUncc.  In  the  t^n  years  between  1820  and  1830,  there  were  executed  in  Eng- 
land alone  797  criminals ;  but  as  our  laws  became  less  bloody,  the  number 
of  executions  proportionally  decreased.  In  the  three  years  ending  1820, 
the  executions  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  312  ;  in  the  three  years 
ending  1830,  they  were  reduced  to  178;  and  in  the  three  years  ending  1840, 
they  had  decreased  to  62. — Pari.  Relnrns. 

EXBCUTIOVS  IM   LONDON  IN  THB  FOLLOWING  YEARS. 

In  the  year  1820  -  43  I  In  ihe  year  1835  -  nil  I  In  the  year  1838  -nil 
In  the  year  1825  -  17  In  the  year  1836  -  nil  In  ihe  year  18:i9  -  2 
In  the  year  1830  -    6  |  In  (tie  year  1837  •    2  |  In  the  year  1840  •    1 

EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  (U.  S.),  consisting  of  the  Vincennes,  sloop  of 
war;  Peacock,  ditto;  Porpoise,  brig;  Relief  Flying  Fish,  and  Sea  Gull, 
smaller  vessels,  under  Lieut.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.,  Aug.  19th,  1838.  Antarctic  continent  discovered,  July  19,  1839.  At- 
tack on  the  Fejees  for  murdering  two  of  the  officers,  July  25,  1846.  The 
Peacock  lost  on  the  bar  of  Columbia  river,  July  1841.  The  Vincennes 
(flag-ship)  returned  to  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years, 
June  11, 1842.  Captain  Wilkes's  Narrative  of  the  Expedition,  in  6  vols.  Imp. 
8vo.  and  quarto,  was  published  in  1845.  The  scientific  reports  of  the  ex- 
pedition form  about  20  quarto  and  folio  volumes. 

EXPORTS,,  AND  IMPORTS  or  the  United  States  from  1791. 

Exporla.  Years.  Imports.  i?jriwr/«. 

819,012,041  1820  .         74,450.000  •         69,ftil.ftj9 

20,7.'a,098  1821  .    62,565,724  -    64,974,38i: 

.    26,109.572  1822  -         83541,541  -         72,tii(>a3l 

33,026.233  lffi3  -    77.579.267  •    74.tW,U13 

.    47,989,472  1821  -          80,549,007  -          75,t*9rl,6o7 

67,064.097  1825  -    96.340,075  -    99^i3ii,38a 

.    56,850,206  1826  -         81,974,477  -          77/195^3:23 

61,527,097  1827  •    79,4&1,068  -    Stlt-J^s^? 

.    78,665,522  1828  .         S8.509,!S24  -         72,2!^ /.86 

70,971,780  1829  -    74,492,527  -    72,Tyi,671 

.    94.115,925  1830  .         70.676,920  .          :3BW/i08 

72,48:3.160  18:U  -  103,191,134  -    8i;JHU>83 

.    55,800,033  18:J2  .        101,029.266  -         87,17(5,(^13 

77,699.074  1833  -  108,118,311  -    9<M  40.133 

-  95.£66;021  18:M  -        126,521,332  -        I0I.3.1C.W3 
;01,536;963  1835  -  149,895,742  -  r:^)  ,ilflCiJi77 

.  108,3-13,150  18:»  -        189.980,035  •        l^b,tiC3tHa 

22,439,960  18:37  -  140,989,217  •  n7.4l9-'i;6 

.    52.2a3JSl  1838  -        108,486,616  -        M  UI7.4<M 

66,757.974  1839  •  121,058,416  •  it>2.U'J^lJ2 

-  6l,316;fi31  laiO  •        131,571,950  -        104,805.891 
38,527,2:36  1841  •  127,W6,177  ■  121,851^)3 

.    27,a'V.5,997  1842  -        100,162,087    -  101,691,531 

6,927,441  1^3         -    M,753,799*  -    &1,346,480' 

.    52,.557,753  1844  •        108,4;35,035t  •  11 1,200  U16t 

81,920,452  1&15         .  117,254,5&lt  -  114,W(  ,606t 

.    87,67 1/>69  1846  -        121,691,797t  -  113,48^  516t 

03,281,133  1847         -  146.5-15.638^  •  158.W*  622t 

-  70,142,521  1848  -        154,977,876t  •  154,032 131t 

EXPORTS,  Great  Britain.  Edward  III.,  by  his  encouragement  of  tj-ade, 
tnmed  the  scale  so  much  in  favor  of  English  merchandise,  that  by  a  balance 
of  trade  taken  in  his  time,  the  exported  commodities  amounted  to294,0002., 
and  the  imported  to  only  38,000/. 

VALITE   OF  EXPORTS  PROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  VIZ.— 


Years. 

Imports. 
•52^)0.000 

1791 

1792  . 

31,i-i00,000 

179:J 

-  31,100,000 

17M  . 

34,600,000 

1795 

-  69.756,268 

1796  . 

81,4.36,164 

1797 

.  75,379,406 

1798  • 

68/j51,700 

1799 

-  79,'mi48 

1800  . 

91,252,768 

1801 

-  111,363,511 

1802  - 

76.333,333 

1803 

.  61,666/.66 

1801  - 

85,000,000 

1805 

-  120.000,000 

1806  . 

129,000,000 

»807 

.  138,500,000 

1808  - 

56,990,000 

1809 

.  59,400,000 

1810  - 

85.400,000 

1811 

.  53.400,000 

1812  . 

77,030,000 

1813 

.  22,005,000 

1814  . 

12,91^,000 

1815 

.  11.3,(M  1,274 

1816  - 

147,103,000 

1817 

.  99550,000 

1818  - 

121,750.000 

1819 

.  87,125;000 

In  1700 
In  1750 
In  1775    . 
in  1800 
In  1810    • 


^,097.120 
.  10,1.30.991 
.  16,.'tJ6.363 
-  38.120,120 
.    45,869,839 


In  1820 
In  1830 
In  1835    - 
In  1840 
In  1841    • 


JE51.733.II3  j 
66.7a''..445 
78,376,732  | 
97,402.726  I 

102,705,372  | 


In  1812 
In  1^3 
In  1814 
In  1^5 
In  1646 


.i;iO2,180,517 
100,260,101 
117,877,278 
13l.{"iW,r)03 
11^1,509,1  W 


"  Only  nine  inimths  of  1843. 


t  For  the  year  ending  June  30. 
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The  amounts  above  given  relate  to  the  exports  of  the  United  Kiogdom 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  only.  The  total  exports,  including  foreign  aud 
coloninl  produce,  were,  according  to  official  returns,  as  follows : 

In  1 811    .        .jS]16,479,67R|In1&13       •       •  £113,844,269  |  In  18(5       •    .£145,961,749 
In  1&12       .     .    116,003,668  |  In  1814    •  •    131,833^1  |  In  1846    .       -     11)0,879,986 

In  the  year  ending  5th  January  1846,  the  amount  of  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  85,281,968/;  and  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land, deducting  this  sum  from  her  exports,  was  65.698,028/.  ,6ut  even  this 
^reat  balance  has  been  exceeded  in  recent  years,  as,  for  instance,  the  year 
immediately  preceding,  when  it  mounted  to  upwards  of  seventy  millions. — 
BrU.  Revenue  Returns.  * 

EYLAU,  Battle  op,  between  the  French  and  Russians,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  of  Napoleon's  wars  :  it  terminated  in  fiivor  of  Napoleon,  who  com- 
manded in  person  ;  but  both  armies  by  this  and  other  recent  battles  were 
so  much  reduced,  that  the  French  retired  to  the  Vistula,  and  the  Rus<$ians 
on  the  Pregel :  the  loss  to  the  victor  was  15,000  men,  and  the  Russian  loss 
in  slain  alone  was  20,000.    Feb.  8, 1807. 


FABII.  A  noble  and  powerftil  family  at  Rome,  who  derived  their  name  from 
faba^  a  bean,  because  some  of  their  ancestors  cultivated  this  pulse :  they 
were  said  to  be  descended  from  Fabius,  a  supposed  son  of  Hercules,  and 
were  once  so  numerous  that  they  took  upon  themselves  to  wage  war  j gainst 
the  Veiuntes.  Tliey  came  to  a  general  engagement  near  the  Cremem,  in 
which  all  the  family,  consisting  of  306  men,  were  slain,  b.  c.  477.  There 
only  remained  one.  whose  tender  aee  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from 
him  arose  the  noble  Fubii  in  the  following  ages. 

FABLES.  "  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldest  extant,  and'  as  beautiAil 
as  any  made  since." — Addison.  Nathan's  fable  of  the  poor  man  (2  Sam. 
xii.)  is  next  in  antiquity.  The  earliest  collectionof  fables  extant  is  of  east- 
ern origin,  and  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit.  The  fables  of  Vishnoo  Sarma, 
called  Pllpay,  are  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  in  the  world. 
— Sir  Wtlliam  Jones.  The  well-known  .^sop's  fables  (which  see)^  were 
written  about  540  years  b.  c. — Plutarch. 

FACTIONS.  Among  the  Romans,  factions  were  parties  that  fought  on  cha- 
riots in  the  cinjue,  and  who  were  distinguished  by  their  different  colors, 
a  green,  blue,  red,  and  white,  to  which  Domitian  added  two  others,  one  in 
coats  embroidered  with  gold,  a  second  wearing  scarlet,  about  a.  d.  90  Both 
the  emperors  and  people  had  generally  greater  inclination  for  some  parti- 
cular color  than  the  rest;  but  upon  a  quarrel  happening  in  Justinian's  reign, 
between  the  blue  and  green,  when  40,000  were  killed  on  both  sides,  iho 
name  of  faction  was  abolished.  With  us.  faction  means  a  party  or  sect  in 
religious  or  civil  matters,  and  is  always  taken  in  an  ill  sense. 

FAIRS  AND  WAKES.  They  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  were  first  instituted  in 
England  by  Alfred,  a.  d.  SSG.—Spelman.  They  were  established  by  order  of 
Gregory  VII.  in  1708,  and  termed  Feria,  at  which  the  monks  celebrated  the 
festival  of  their  patron  saint ;  the  vast  resort  of  people  occasioned  a  great  de- 
mand for  goods,  wares.  &c.  They  were  called  wakes  from  the  people  making 
merry  during  the  vigil,  or  eve.  Fairs  were  established  in  France  and  Eng- 
land by  Charlemagne  and  William  the  Conqueror,  about  a.  d.  800  in  the 
first,  and  1071  in  the  latter  kingdom.  The  fairs  of  Beaucaire,  Falaise,  and 
Leipsic,  are  the  most  famous  in  Europe. 

FALKIRK,  Battle  op,  between  the  English  under  Edward  L  and  the  Scota) 
commanded  by  the  heroic  Wallace,  in  which  40,000  of  the  latter  were  slain; 
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the  whole  Scotch  army  was  broken  up,  and  was  chased  off  the  field  with 

dreadAil  slaughter,  July  22,  1298. 
FAMINES,  AND  SEASONS  op  REMARKABLE  SCARCITY.    The  famine  of 

the  seven  years  in  Egypt  began  1708  b.  c— Usher ;  Blair.    In  a  famine  that 

raged  at  Rome  thousands  of  the  people  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber, 

436  B.  c.  Liry. 

Awful  famine  in  Esypt         •       a.  d.     42  |      voured  the  fle6h  of  hones,  dogs,  cats, 

A;  Ronne,  attended  by  plague    •  -   262        and  vermin  •  -A-Dldlb 

In  Britain,  so  grievous  that  people  ale         I  One  in  England  and  France  {Rapin)  ■  13S3 

the  bark  of  trees  ■  .   272 !  Again,  one  w8  great,  that  bread  was 

In  Scotland,  and  thousands  die       •     •  306'      ma(Ie  from  fern  roots  (6VotfO  -1438 


In  England,  where  40,000  perish  -  310 

Awfufone  in  Phrygia    -  -  -370 

So  dreadful  in  Italy,  that  parents  ate 
their  children  (i>u/re«noy)         -      •   450 


Awful  one  in  France  (  VoUaire)  -  \G93 

One  general  in  Great  Britain         •     •  1748 
One  which  devastates  Bc:igal  -  •  1771 

At  the  Cape  de  Verds,  whore  16,000  per- 


In  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  •       •   739  sons  perish       ....  1775 

Again,  when  thousands  starve       •     -   623  ,  One  grievously  felt  in  France        -      •  1789 

4gain,  which  lasts  four  years   •          •   954  .  One  severely  felt  in  England    -          .  1796 

Awful  one  throughout  Europe      •      -  1016  Again,  throughout  the  kingdom     •      •  1301 

In  England  and  France ;  this  famine         ;  At  Drontheim,  owing  to  Sweden  fiter- 

leads  to  a  pestilential  fever,  which         i  cepiing  the  supplies    •          •          .  1818 

lasts  from  1193  to        •          •          -1195  Scarcity  of  fooa.  severely  felt  by  the 

Another  famine  in  England          -     •  1251  Irish  poor,  1814,  1816, 18^  ana    -  1846-6 
Again,  so  dreadful,  that  the  people  de<         1 

FAN,  The  use  of  the  fen  was  known  to  the  ancients:  Cape  hoc  fiabellum  el 
tenltdiim  huic  sic  fadto. — ^Tkrence.  The  modem  custom  among  the  ladies 
was  borrowed  fVom  the  East.  Fans,  together  with  mnfis,  masks,  and  felse 
hair,  were  first  devised  by  the  harlots  in  Italy,  and  were  brought  to  England 
from  France. — SUnoe.  The  fan  was  used  by  females  to  hide  their  faces  in 
church . — Pardon. 

FARCE.  This  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  originated  in  the  droll  shows 
which  were  exhibited  by  charlatans  and  their  buffoons  in  the  open  street. 
These  were  introduced  into  our  theatres  in  a  ludicrous  and  more  refined 
form ;  and  they  are  now  only  shorter,  but  often  superior  to  the  pieces  called 
comedies.    See  article  Drama. 

FASTING,  AND  FASTS.^  They  were  practised  and  observed  by  most  nations 
fVom  the  remotest  antiquity.  Annual  fasts,  as  that  of  Lent,  and  at  other 
stated  times,  and  on  particular  occasions,  begun  in  the  Christian  church, 
to  appease  the  anger  of  God,  in  the  second  century,  a.  d.  188.  Retained  as 
a  pious  practice  by  the  reformed  churches. — Eusebius. 

FEASTS  AND  FESTIVALS.  The  feast  of  the  Tabernacles  was  instituted  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  1490  b.  c,  but  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
magnificence  for  fourteen  days,  upon  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, 1005  B.  c. — Josephus.  In  the  Christian  church,  those  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension  and  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,  were  first  ordered  to  be 
observed  by  all  Christiana,  a.  d.  68.  Rogation  days  were  appointed  in  409. 
Jubilees  in  the  Romish  church  were  instituted  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1300. 
See  Jubilees.  For  fixed  festivals  observed  in  the  church  of  England,  as  set- 
tled at  the  Reformation,  cL  seq.,  see  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

FEBRUARY.  The  second  month  of  the  year,  so  called  from  Februa.  a  fea« 
which  was  held  therein  in  behalf  of  the  manes  of  diseased  persons,  when 
sacrifices  were  performed,  and  the  last  ofllces  were  paid  to  the  shades  of  the 
dead.  This  month,  with  January,  was  added  to  tlie  year,  which  had  pre- 
viously but  ten  months,  by  Numa,  713  b.  c.    See  Calendar,  and  Year. 

FERRARA.  A  city  in  the  papal  dominions,  evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  ex- 
cept the  citadel,  Dec.  23, 1847. 

FEUDAL  LAWS.  The  tenure  of  land,  by  suit  or  service  to  the  lord  or  owner 
of  it,  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Saxona,  about  a.  d.  600.    The 
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flhnreiy  of  this  tenure  was  increased  under  William  t.  in  1068.  Thi&  was 
done  by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  baronies,  and  giving  them  to  certain 
persons,  requiring  them  to  Airnish  the  king  with  money,  and  a  stated  num- 
ber of  soldiers.  These  laws  were  discountenanced  in  France  by  Louis  XL 
in  1470.  The  vassalage  was  restored,  but  limited  by  Henry  VII.  1496.  Abol- 
ished by  statute  12  Charles  II.  1663.  The  feudal  system  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  Malcolm  II.  in  1008 ;  and  was  finally  abolished  in  that  kingdom 
20  George  n.  1746.— Xi««f^«w ;  Ruffkead;  BlacksUme, 

FEUILLANS.  Members  of  a  society  formed  in  Paris  to  counteract  the  intrigues 
and  operations  of  the  Jacobins,  named  from  the  Feuillan  convent,  where 
their  meetings  were  held,  early  in  the  revolution.  A  body  of  Jacobins 
invested  the  building,  burst  into  their  hall,  and  obliged  them  to  separate, 
Dec.  25,  1791. 

FEZ.  The  ancient  Mauritania,  founded  by  Edrus,  a  Barbary  Airmer.  about 
A.  D.  696.  It  soon  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  all  the  western  M.  rocco 
States.  Leo  Africanns  describes  the  Mauritani  as  containing  more  than 
seven  hundred  temples,  mosques,  and  other  public  edifices,  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

FICTION  LAW.  Invented  by  the  lawyers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  as  a  means 
of  carrying  cases  from  one  court  to  another,  whereby  the  courts  became 
checks  to  each  other. — Himie.  Memorable  declaration  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  emphatically  uttered,  that  "  no  fiction  of  law 

SHALL  EVKR  80  PAR  PREVAIL  AGAINST  THE  REAL  TRUTH  OP  THE  PACT,  AS  TO 

PREVENT  THE  EXECUTION  OP  JUSTICE,"  May  21,  1784.     This  constitutional 
maxim  is  now  a  rule  of  law. 

FIEF.  In  France  we  find  fiefs-men  mentioned  as  early  as  the  age  of  Childebert 
L,  X.  D.  511.  They  were  in  trod  need  into  Italy  by  the  Lombards.  Into  Spain, 
betfbre  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  a.  d.  710.  Into  England  by  the  Saxons 
(see  Feudal  Ltaws).  Into  Scotland,  directly  from  England,  by  Malcolm  II..  1008. 

FIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  of  GOLD.  Henry  VHI.  embarked  at  Dover  to  meet 
Francis  I.  of  France  at  Ardres,  a  small  town  near  Calais  in  France,  May  31. 
1520.  The  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  here  displayed  their  magnificence  with 
such  emulntion  and  profiise  expense,  as  procured  to  the  place  of  interview 
(an  open  plain)  the  name  of  'Pke  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Many  of  the 
king's  attendants  involved  themselves  in  great  debts  on  this  occasion,  and 
were  not  able,  by  the  penury  of  the  rest  of  their  lives,  to  repair  the  vain 
splendor  of  a  few  days.  A  painting  of  the  embarkation,  and  another  of  the 
interview,  are  at  Windsor  Castle. — Butler. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY-MEN.  Fanatical  levellers  who  arose  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  and  who  supposed  the  period  of  the  Milleimium  to  be  just  at 
hand,  when  Jksus  should  descend  from  heaven  and  erect  the  fifth  universal 
monarchy.  Tliey  actually  proceeded  to  elect  Jesus  Christ  king  at  London ! 
Cromwell  dispersed  them'  1653. 

FIGURES.  Arithmetical  figures  (nine  digits  and  zero),  and  the  method  of 
computing  by  them,  were  brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia,  about  a.  d.  900. 
They  were  first  known  in  England  about  the  year  1268.  previously  to  which 
time  the  numbering  by  letters  was  in  use  there.    See  Anthvuiic. 

FIRE.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  produced  by  striking  flints  together.  Tlio 
poets  suppose  that  fire  was  stolen  fVom  heaven  by  Prometheus.  Zoroaster, 
king  of  Bactria,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi  or  worsbipiiers  of 
Fire,  since  known  by  the  appellation  of  Guebres,  still  numerous  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  2115  b.c. — Justin;  Pliny.  Heraclitus  maintained  that  the 
Irorld  was  created  from  fire,  and  he  deenied  it  to  be  a  god  omnipotent,  and 
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taught  this  theory  about  506  b.  c. — Nouv.  Diet.  In  the  Scriptures  God  i» 
said  often  to  have  api>eared  in,  or  encompassed  with  fire— as  to  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush,  on  mount  Sinai ;  and  to  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Ezelciel,  and  St. 
John.  The  wrath  of  God  is  described  by  a  consiiming  fire,  and  the  angels, 
as  his  ministers,  are  compared  to  it.    See  the  Bible. 

FIRE-ARMS.  Small  arms  were  contrived  by  Schwartz,  a.  d.  1378;  they  were 
brought  to  England  about  1388.  Fire-arms  were  a  prodigious  rarity  in  Ire- 
land in  1489,  wlicn  six  muskets  were  sent  from  Germany  as  a  present  to  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  then  chief- governor.  Muskets  were  first  used  at 
the  siege  of  Rhegen,  in  1525.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  nation  who 
armed  the  foot  soldier  with  these  weapons. —  UUoa.  Voltaire  states,  thattlie 
Venetians  were  the  first  to  use  guns,  in  an  engagement  at  sea  against  the 
Genoese,  in  1377 ;  but  our  historians  affirm,  that  the  English  had  guns  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346 ;  and  the  year  following  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  See 
AHUUnj. 

FIRE-ENGINES.  The  fire-engine  is  of  modern  invention,  although  ilie  forcing 
pump,  of  which  it  is  an  application,  is  more  than  two  centuries  old.  The 
fire-engine,  to  force  water,  was  constructed  by  John  Vander  Heyden,  about 
the  year  1663 ;  it  was  improved  materially  in  1752,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  The  fire- watch,  or  fire-guard  of  London,  was  instituted  November 
1791.    The  fire  brigade  was  established  in  London  in  1838. 

FIRE-SHIPS.  They  were  first  used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  most 
formidable  contrivances  of  this  kind  ever  used,  was  an  explosion  vessel  to 
destroy  a  bridge  of  boats  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585.  Tlie  first  use  of 
them  in  the  English  navy  was  by  Charles,  lord  Howard  of  Eflingham,  after- 
wards earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  in  the  engagement 
with  the  Spanish  Armada,  July,  1588. — Rapin. 

FIRE- WORKS.  Are  said  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Chinese  in  remote  ages : 
they  were  invented  in  Europe  at  Florence,  about  a.d.  1360;  and  were  first 
exhibited  as  a  spectacle  in  1588.  At  an  exhibition  of  fire-works  in  Paris, 
in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  the  pas- 
sa^s  being  stopped  up  occasioned  such  a  crowd,  that  the  people,  seized  with 
a  panic,  trampled  upon  one  another  till  they  lay  in  heaps ;  a  scaffold  erected 
over  the  river  also  broke  down,  and  hundreds  were  drowned ;  more  than 
1000  persons  perished  on  this  occasion,  June  21.  1770.  Madame  Blanchard 
ascending  from  Tivoli  Gardens,  Paris,  at  night,  in  a  balloon  surrounded  by 
fire- works,  the  balloon  took  fire,  and  she  was  precipitated  to  the  ground,  and 
dashed  to  pieces,  July  6,  1819.    See  Balloim. 

FIRES.    Some  of  the  most  noted  and  destructive  in  North  America. 

New  York,  destroy ini?  302  stores  and 
dwellinsf-liouse??,  and  property  worth 
«6,000,0iX»-4  lives  lost  -  .July  19, 1846 
St.  .John's,  Newfoundland  ;  nearly  the 
wholfl  town  destroyed— 6,000  people 
made  houseless       •  •  June  12,  1846 


In  New  York,  destroying  GOO  warehou- 

nes  and  r'Operty  to  amount  of  920,- 

OOaOOO  .  -  Dec.  16, 1835 

At  Washington,  destroying  the  General 

Post  Office  and  Patent  Office,  with 

lO/XK)  valuable    models,   drawings, 

Ac.  -  -  -       Dec.  15.  1836 :    Quebec  Theatre    Royal  ;   47  persons 

At  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  145  acres  and         |       burned  to  death  -      June  14, 1846 

1,158  buitdinss  destroyed  -  April  27, 1838     Nantucket:     300    buildings,     valued 
New  York;  46  buildings;  loss,  $10,-         |       1800,000       -  -  -  July  13,  1846 


Dupont's  powder  mills,  Md.,  exploded, 
18  persons  killed  •        April  14,  1847 

At  Albany ;  600  buildings,  bc5<ide8 
steamboats  Ac,  24  acres  burned  over, 
loRs,  S3.aa),(KX)  Aug.  17,  1849 

At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  200  houses,  value, 


000,000  -  -      Sept.  6, 1839 

Philadelphia;     52    buildings;     loss, 
i500,000     -  -  Oct.  4, 1839 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.     1,000  buildings,  and 
property  ralueJ  about  96,000,000 

April  10, 1845,    ^ 

Quebec,  Canada ;  1,500  houses  burnt,         i       #750,000    -  •  •       Sept.  9,  1848 

immen%  low  of  property,  and  se-         I    At  St    Louis;  23  .««teamboat9  and   15 
Teial  lives.  Ma  V  2s,  1845.    Another,  blocks  of  houses  destroyed,  loen  about 

bummf  1.300  dwellings;  in  all,  two-         |       $.3,000,000  May  17,  1849 

thiTlaofthecity  •        June  2S,  1845     At  Philadelphia,  300  houms       July  ;!,  I860 
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F'RE  OP  LONDON,  the  GREAT.  Destroyed  in  the  space  of  four  days  eighty- 
nine  churches,  including  St.  Paul's ;  the  city  gates,  the  Royal  Exchan£:e,  the 
Custom  House.  Guildhall,  Sion  College,  and  many  other  public  buildings, 
besides  1.3  200  houses,  laying  waste  400  streets.  This  conflagration  happened 
(not  without  strong  suspicion  of  treason),  Sept.  2,  1666,  and  continued  three 
days  and  nights,  and  was  at  last  only  extinguished  by  the  blowing  up  of 
houses. — Hume;  Rapin;  Carle. 

f  IRST  FRUITS.  PrvmituB  among  the  Hebrews.  They  were  offerings  which 
made  a  large  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood.  Firat  fruits 
were  in.stituted  by  pope  Clement  V.,  in  a.  d.  1306;  and  were  collected  io 
England  in  1316.  The  first  year's  income  of  every  church  benefice  in  Eng- 
land was  given  to  the  popes  till  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.,  1536,  when  the 
first  fruits  were  assigned,  by  act  of  parliament,*to  the  king  and  his  succes- 
sors.—Carte.  Granted,  together  with  the  tenth.s,  to  increase  the  incomes  of 
the  poor  clergy,  by  queen  Anne,  Feb.  1704.  Consolidation  of  the  ofBces  of 
First  Fruits,  Tenths,  and  queen  Anne's  Bounty,  by  Statute  1  Vict.,  April 
1838. 

FLAGELLANTS,  Sect  op.  Tliey  established  themselves  at  Perousc,  a.  d. 
1260.  They  maintained  that  there  was  no  remission  of  sins  without  flagel- 
lation, and  publicly  lashed  themselves,  while  in  procession,  preceded  by  the 
cross,  until  the  blood  flowed  from  their  naked  backs.  Their  leader,  Conrad 
Schmidt,  was  bunit,  1414. 

^'LANDERS.  The  country  of  the  ancient  Bclgae ;  conquered  by  Julius  Caesar, 
47  B.  c.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  France,  a.  d.  412.  It  was  governed  by 
its  earls  subject  to  that  crown,  from  864  to  1369.  It  then  came  into  the 
house  of  Austria  by  marriage ;  but  was  yielded  to  Spain  in  1556.  Flanders 
shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke  In  1572;  and  in  1726,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  it 
was  annexed  to  the  German  em\nTe.— Priestley.  Flanders  was  ovemm  by 
the  French  in  1792  and  1794.  and  was  declared  part  of  their  Republic.  It 
was  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  1814,  and  was  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  in  1831. — See  Belsrium. 

FLAX.  The  flax  .seed  was  first  planted  in  England  in  a.  d.  1533.  For  many 
ages  the  core  was  separated  from  the  fiax,  the  bark  of  the  plant,  by  the  hand. 
A  mallet  was  next  used ;  but  the  old  methods  of  breaking  and  scutching  the 
flax  yielded  to  a  water-mill  which  was  invented  in  Scotland  about  1750. 
See  article  Henip.  ^ 

FLODDEN  FIELD,  Battle  op,  between  the  English  and  Scots.  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  having  taken  part  with  Louis  XII.  of  France,  against  Henry  VIIT. 
of  England,  this  battle  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  unfortunate  policy ; 
and  James,  and  most  of  his  chief  nobles,  and  upwards  of  10  000  of  his  army 
were  slain,  while  the  English,  who  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Surry, 
lost  only  persons  of  small  note.  Henry  VIII.  was  at  the  time  besieging 
Terouenne,  near  St.  Omer ;  fought  Sept.  9,  1518. 

FLORENCE.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla.  and  en- 
larged by  the  Roman  Triumviri.  It  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  was  re- 
built by  Charlemagne.  This  city  is  truly  the  seat  of  the  arts.  In  its  pal- 
aces, university,  academies,  churches,  and  libraries,  are  to  be  found  the 
rarest  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  world.  The  Florentine  acad- 
emy, and  the  Accademia  deUn  Crvsca.  were  instituted  to  enrich  the  literature 
and  improve  the  language  of  Tuscany ;  the  latter  is  so  named  because  it 
rejects  like  bran  all  words  not  purely  Tuscan.  Florence  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  July  1796,  and  again  in  March,  1709 ;  and  was  restored  in  1814. 

FLORIDA,  now  one  of  the  United  States  wa.s  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot 
sailing  under  the  English  flag,  in  1497.    Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  adven- 
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turer  iVom  Hispaniola,  explored  the  country  in  1512  and  1616.  In  1589, 
Hernando  de  Soto,  who  had  been  an  officer  under  Pizarro,  overran  the  penin- 
sula with  an  amied  force,  but  most  of  his  followers  were  cut  off  a  few  years 
after.  In  1763  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Spain  in  exchange  for 
Havana.  The  Spanish  reconquered  it  in  1781,  and  ceded  it  to  the  United 
States  in  1819.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1845.  First  war  with  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1818,  when  general  Jackson  subdued  them.  Another 
protracted  and  expensive  warfare  there  commenced  and  continued  until 
1842.  General  Jessup,  general  Taylor,  and  others,  were  engaged  in  it.  The 
Seminole  chief,  Osceola,  was  captured,  1837.  Population  in  1830,  34,723 ; 
in  1840,  54,477  including  26,717  slaves. 

FLORIN.  A  coin  first  made  by  the  Florentines.  A  fioren  was  issued  by  Ed- 
ward in,  which  was  current  in  England  at  the  value  of  65.,  in  1337. — Cam- 
den. This  English  coin  was  called  floren  after  the  Florentine  coin,  because 
the  latter  was  of  the  best  gold. — Azht.  The  florin  :f  Germany  is  in  value 
25.  \d. ;  that  of  Spain  4i.  \\d.  \  that  of  Palermo  and  Sicily  25.  6^. ;  that  of 
Holland  "h.—Ayliffe. 

FLOWERS.  The  most  delightful  and  fragrant  among  the  ornaments  of  our 
gardens  are  of  foreign  production.  The  modem  taste  for  flowers  came,  it  is 
said,  from  Persia  to  Constantinople,  and  was  imported  thence  to  Europe  for 
the  first  time  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  at  least  many  of  the  productions  of 
our  gardens  were  conveyed  by  that  channel. — Beckmann.  With  what  good- 
ness does  God  provide  for  our  happiness  and  enjoyments,  by  making  even 
the  most  remote  countries  contribute  towards  them ! — Sturm.  From  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  our  present  common  flowers  were, 
for  the  most  part,  introduced  into  England.  The  art  of  preserving  flowers 
in  sand  was  discovered  in  1633.  A  mode  of  preserving  them  from  the  effects 
of  frost  in  winter,  and  hastening  their  vegetation  in  summer,  was  invented 
in  America,  by  George  Morris,  in  1792.  Among  the  flowers,  the  periods  of 
whose  introduction  to  English  gardens  have  been  traced,  Haydn  gives  the 
following : — 


rLOWKRS,  PLANTS,  dcC. 

Acacia,  N.  America,  before      •  a.  d.  1C40 

Allspice  shrub,  Carolina     •  •     •  1726 

Annisecd  iree,  Florida,  about  •  •  1766 

Arlwr  ViijB,  Canada,  before  .     •  1596 

Arctopus,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •  1774 

Auricula,  Switzerland         -    '  •     •  1.')67 

Azarole,  S.  Europe,  before       •  -  1640 

Bay,  royal,  Madeira            •  .     •  1665 

Bay,  sweec.  Italy,  before           •  -1548 

Camellia,  China       .           .  •     .  181 1 

Chaste  irce,  Sicily,  before        •  •  UilO 

Christ's  ihom,  Africa,  before  -     -  1596 

Canary  beM- flower,  Canaries   •  •  1696 

Camaiion,  Flanders            .  •     •  1567 

Ceanoihus,  blue,  New  Spain    •  -1818 

Canary  c-onvol7ulus.  Canaries  •     •  1690 

Convolvulus,  many-flowered   •  •  1779 

Coral  tree,  Cane      •           •  -     .  1816 

Coral  tree,  bell-flowered,  Cape  -  1791 

Coral  tree.  tremulou.<(.  Cape  •     •  1789 

Cr  jeper,  Virginian,  N.  America  -  1603 

Dahlia,  China                      .  .     •  1803 

Dryandra,  New  Holland  •  1803 

Everereen  thorn,  Italy  •     -  1629 
Everlasting,  rreat- flowered.  Cape       •  1781 

Everlasting,  giant,  Cnpe     •  •     •  1793 

Fembush,  sweet,  N.  America  •  •  1714 

Fox-glove,  Canaries            •  •     •  1698 

Geranium,  Flanders                  •  •  1534 

Gillyflower,  Flanders  •     •  1567 


I    CoM  plant,  Japan  •  •  .  1783 

j    (ii^Mr^n  b^l I  Flower,  Madeira  •     -1777 

irjjwthDrn.  Aiicrican,  from  N.  Amer- 


i<'A,  bpfbre 
H(  mht  nriicnt,  f^pe 
Ik-itlu  IjciiuiiriiL,  Cape 
11*  ri?h^  rriisrriini,  Tape  • 
lli-^iih,  cai  l.-irsil,  (^^ape 
Ht'dih,  pcrlumerl,  Cape 
rlflo-v 


1683 
1800 
1795 
1803 
1774 
1803 
1683 
1806 
1752 
1656 
1:43 
1M8 
1629 
1596 
1576 


lli'uvytinwer.  STfM,  Cape  - 
H<'iiej*iirkfe,  Ohmese,  China  - 
JI<'ney#iiclitc,  fly.  Cape 
lloneyi'itckle.  Crumpet,  N.  America 
lly'^i«i.i|i,  Kinnh  of  Europe,  before   ■ 
Jai-iiiiii.-.  <'  !r.i*;;i,i^beiore 
Jik^ui..ijii,  CauJunian.  East  Indies  - 
Judas-tree,  south  of  Europe,  before 
Laburnum,  Hungary 

Laurel.  Alexandrian,  Portugal,  before  1713 
Ijiure«i(lne.  south  of  Europe,  before  -  1596 
lavender,  south  of  Europe,  before  •  1568 
Lily,  Italy,  before     -  •  •        1460 

Lily,  gi?antic,  N.  South  Wales  •  1800 

Lily,  red-colored,  South  America  •  •  1623 
Loblolly-bay,  N.  America,  before  •  1739 
Lupine  tree,  Cape,  about    -  •     •  1793 

Magnolia  (see  .\)agnolia\  N,  America  1688 
Mngnolia,  dwarf,  China      •  -     -  1786 

Maenolia,  laurel  leaved,  N.  America  •  1734 
Maiden  hair.  Japan  •  •  •     •  1714 

Mignioneite,  Italy  •  •  •  1528 
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1713 
1814  i 
176S  I 

1699  i 

1776 

1596 

1730 

1771 

1596  , 

1T524 

1692 

1792 

1736 

1567' 

1528 

1522 

1789 

1543 
1793 
1724 
1522 
1567 

1821 


Roae,  tul)e,  from  Jara  and  Coylon 
Rose  without  tboras,  N.  America,  be- 
fore 
Rosenoarr,  south  of  Europe     • 
Su  Peter^s  wort,  North  America 
Sage,  African,  Cape 
Sage,  Mexican,  Mexico 
Sanafras  tree,  N.  America,  before 
Savin,  south  of  Europe,  before 
Snowdrop,  Carohna 
Sorrel  tree,  N.  America,  before 
Sweet  bay,  south  of  Europe,  before 
Tamarisk  plant,  Germany  - 
Tea  tree,  China,  about  - 
Tooth-ache  tree,  Carolina,  before 
Trumpet-flower,  N.  America  - 
Trumpet-flower,  Cape 
Tulip,  Vienna    - 
Virguiia  creeper,  N.  America,  before 
Virghi's-bower,  Japan  - 
Weeping  willow,  Levant,  before  - 
Wax  tree,  China 
Winter  berry,  Virginia 
Youlan,  China    • 


1726 
15]8 
1730 
1731 
1724 
1663 
I5&t 
1756 
1732 
i:>48 
lo60 
1768 
1738 

law 

1R23 
1578 
1629 
1776 
16»2 
1794 
1736 


FLOWERS,  continued. 

Milk>wort,  great-flowered,  Cape    -     - 

Milk-wort,  showy.  Cape 

Mountain  tea,  N.  America,  before  •     • 

Mock  orange,  south  of  Europe,  before 

Myrtle,  candleberry,  N.  America  •     • 

Myrtle,  woolly-Ieared,  China  - 

Netile-uree,  south  of  Europe,  before    • 

Olive,  Ca^ie,  Cape 

Olive,  sweet-scented,  China  •     • 

Oleander,  red,  south  of  Europe 

Paraguay  tea,  Carolina,  before      •     • 

Passion-flower,  Brazil  - 

Passion-flower,  orange,  Carolina  -     • 

Pigecnberry,  N.  America 

Pink,  from  Italv       -  -  -     • 

Ranunculus,  Alps 

Roses,  Netherlands  •  •  -     • 

Rose,  the  China,  China 

Rose,   the   damask,    Marseilles,   And 

south  of  Europe,  about 
Rose,  the  Japan,  China       •  •     • 

Rose,  the  moss,  before  • 
Rose,  the  musk,  luily  •  •     • 

Rose,  the  Provence,  Flanden  • 
Roee^    sweet-scented    guelder*    from 

China  ..... 

FLUTE.  Invented  by  Hyagnis,  a  Phrygian,  the  father  of  Marsyas. — Plutarch. 
The  flute,  harp,  lyre,  and  other  instruments  were  known  to  the  Romans ; 
and  the  flute  was  so  prized  in  antiquity,  that  several  female  deities  lay 
claim  to  its  invention.  It  was  in  far  more  general  use  as  a  concert  instru- 
ment than  the  violin,  until  early  in  the  last  century,  when  the  works  of  Co- 
relli  came  over. — See  Music. 

FLUXIONS.  Invented  by  Newton,  1669.  The  differential  calculus  by  Leib- 
nitz, 1684.  The  finest  applications  of  the  calculus  are  by  Newton,  Euler, 
La  Grange,  and  La  Place. 

FLYING.  Artificial.  It  has  been  attempted  in  all  ages.  Friar  Bacon  main- 
tained the  possibility  of  the  art,  and  predicted  it  would  be  of  general  prac- 
tice, A.  D.  1273.  Bishop  Wilkins  says,  it  will  yet  be  as  usual  to  hear  a  man 
call  for  his  wings  when  he  is  going  on  a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to  hear  him 
call  for  his  boots,  1651.  We  apprehend  that  many  ages  will  pass  away  yre- 
viously  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  predictions. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  Peace  of,  concluded  between  France  and  Denmark  in 
1679.  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and 
Holland,  signed  November  8,  1786.  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  between  Na- 
poleon and  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  Oct.  27,  1807.  Concordat  of  Fon- 
tainebleau between  Napoleon  and  pope  Pius  VII.  January  26, 1813.  Fon- 
tainebleau was  entered  by  the  Austrians,  Feb.  17,  1814.  And  here 
Napoleon  resigned  his  imperial  dignity,  and  bade  a  farewell  to  his  army, 
April  5, 1814. 

FONTENOY,  Battle  op,  near  Tournay,  between  the  French  under  count  Saxe, 
and  the  English,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  the 
carnage  on  both  sides  was  considerable,  the  allies  losing  12  000  men,  and 
the  French  nearly  an  equal  number  of  lives ;  but  the  allies  were  in  the  end 
defeated.  Count  Saxe,  who  was  at  the  time  ill  of  the  disorder  of  which 
he  afterwards  died,  was  carried  about  to  all  the  posts  in  a  litter,  assuring 
his  troops  that  the  day  would  be  their  own ;  April  80,  1745. 

FONTS.  Formerly  the  baptistry  was  a  small  room,  or  place  partitioned  off  in 
a  church,  where  the  persons  to  be  baptized  (many  of  whom  in  the  early 
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ages  were  adults),  were  submerged.  Previously  to  these  artificial  reser- 
▼oin,  lakes  and  nvers  were  resorted  to  for  immersion.  Fonts  for  the  initia- 
tion into  Christianity  were  instituted  in  a.  d.  167. 
FOOLS,  Festivals  or,  at  Paris.  They  were  held  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
were  continued  for  240  years.  In  their  celebration,  we  are  told,  all  sorts  of 
absurdities  and  indecencies  were  committed,  a.  d.  1198.  Fools  or  licensed 
jesters  were  kept  at  court  in  England  (as  they  were  at  other  courts  of  Fm- 
ropc),  and  were  tolerated  up  to  the  time  of  Charles  1. 1626. 

FORESTS.  There  were  in  England,  even  in  the  last  century,  as  many  as  68 
forests,  18  chases,  and  upwards  of  780  parks.  The  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire was  made  by  William  I.,  who  for  that  purpose  destroyed  86  parishes, 
pulled  down  86  churches,  and  dispeopled  the  country  for  30  miles  round, 
a.  d.  1079-86.— S/OTf^. 

FORGERY  IN  England.  The  forging  of,  or  giving  in  evidence  forged  deeds,  &c., 
made  punishable  by  fine,  by  standing  in  the  pillory,  having  both  ears  cut 
ofi*,  the  nostrils  slit  up  and  seared,  the  forfeiture  of  land,  and  perpetual 
imprisonment,  6  Elizabeth,  1562.  Forgery,  was  first  punished  by  death  in 
1684. 

FORGERY",  Remarkable  Executions  for.  The  unfortunate  Daniel  and  Ro- 
bert Perreau,  brothers  and  wine-merchants,  were  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Jan- 
uar>'  17,  1776.  Tlie  rev.  Dr.  Dodd  was  found  guilty  of  forging  a  bond,  in 
the  name  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  4,200/. :  the  greatest  interest  was  made, 
and  the  highest  influence  was  exerted  to  save  him,  but  when  the  case  came 
before  the  council,  the  minister  of  the  day  said  to  George  III.,  "if  your 
majesty  pardon  Dr.  Dodd,  you  will  have  murdered  the  Perreaus ;"  and  he 
was  hanged  accordingly,  June  27,  1777.  Mr.  Henry  Fauntleroy,  a  London 
banker,  was  handed,  November  80,  1824.  Joseph  Hunton,  a  quaker  mer- 
chant, suffered  death,  December  8,  1828.  The  last  criminal  hanged  for 
forgery  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  Thomas  Maynard,  December  31,  1829. 

FORKS.  They  were  in  use  on  the  Continent  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.— 
VolUdre.  This  is  reasonably  disputed,  as  being  too  early.  In  Fynes  Mory- 
son's  Itinerary y  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  says,  "  At  Venice  each  person  was 
served  (besides  his  knife  and  spoon)  with  a  fork  to  hold  the  meat  while  he 
cuts  it,  for  there  they  deem  it  ill  manners  that  one  should  touch  it  with  his 
hand."  Thomas  Coryate  describes,  with  much  solemnity,  the  manner  of 
using  forks  in  Italy,  and  adds,  "I  myself  have  thought  it  good  to  imitate 
the  Italian  fashion  since  I  came  home  to  England,"  a.  d.  1608. 

FORTIFICATION.  The  Phcenicians  were  the  first  people  who  had  fortified 
cities.  Apollodorus  says  that  Perseus  fortified  Mycenae,  where  statues 
were  afterwards  ewcted  to  him.  The  modern  system  was  introduced  about 
A.  D.  1600.  Albert  Durer  first  wrote  on  the  science  in  1627  ;  and  improve- 
ments were  made  by  Vauban,  towards  1700. 

FOTHERINGAY  CASTLE,  Northamptonshire.  Built  a.  d.  1408.  Here  Richard 
m.  of  England  was  bom  in  1448  ;  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whose  death 
is  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  reign  of  our  great  Elizabeth,  was  beheaded 
in  this  castle,  in  which  she  had  Men  long  previously  confined,  February  8, 
1587,  after  an  unjust  and  cruel  captivity  of  almost  nineteen  years  in  Eng- 
land.   It  was  ordered  to  be  demolished  by  her  son  James  I.  of  England. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.  Even  in  ancient  times  the  state  made  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  exposed  children ;  but  foundling  hospitals  are  a 
modern  institution.  That  of  Paris  was  established  in  1640,  and  up  to  1807 
had  received  464,628  children.  In  France,  the  number  of  foundlings  in 
1784,  was  40,000-  in  1798,  over  61,000;  in  1822,  138,600.  The  increase 
in  Europe  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  very  great  In  England 
these  hospitals  are  of  oomparatively  recent  date.  Catherine  II.  built  a 
eoatly  one  near  Moscow,  where  8000  infants  were  succored. 
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FRANCE.  This  country  was  known  to  tlie  Romans  by  the  name  of  Gaul.  Id 
the  decline  of  their  power  it  was  conquered  by  the  Franks,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, then  inhabiting  what  is  still  called  Franconia.  These  invaders  gave 
the  name  to  the  kingdom ;  but  the  Gauls,  being  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modem  French.  Previous  to  the  revolution, 
France  was  divided  into  32  provinces ;  and  after  that  era  it  was  divided, 
^flrst  into  84,  and  subsequently  into  103,  departments,  including  Corsica 
'Geneva,  Savoy,  and  other  places,  chiefly  conquests.     Tab.  Views,  65  et  seq. 


The  Franks,  under  their  leader  Phara- 
mond,  MUle  in  thai  part  of  Gaul  till 
laie  called  Flanders     •  •    a.  D.    420 

Reign  of  Clovis  the  Great         -  -    481 

[The  Events  in  French  History  and  the 
succcRpion  of  sovereigns  will  be  found 
in  the  Tabular  Views  in  this  voliune, 
conimencinK  p.  65.  J 
7an.  Cbildtric  II. 
737.  Charles  IVfartel  ruled  with   despotic 

sway  during  an  inierresmum. 
742.  Childeric   HI.,   the   Stupid ;   turned 
monk. 

THS  CARLOVUfOIANS. 

7S8.  Pepin  the  Short,  son  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel ;  this  race  called  Carlovingians. 

766.  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great; 
also  emperor  of  Germany. 

S14.  Louis  I.,  the  Gentle,  sumamed,  also, 
the  Dtbonnaire  ;  dethroned,  and  im- 
prisoned in  a  monastery. 

840.  Charles  II..  sumamed  the  Bald;  poi- 
soned by  nis  physician  HenauU. 

HH.  Louis  the' Stammerer. 

879.  Car'  ~ an  and  Louis  lU.  The  latter 
(      !  882.    Carloman  reigned  alone. 

884.  CI         I  the  Fat;  an  usurper. 

8!?T.  El         )r  Hnch- 

89U.  Ch  ;  111,  the  Simple:  ieposedaiid 
(I I'  I  in  prison. 

923.  Rtj.l    ph. 

936  Lo  ir  IV.,  d'Outremer;  died  by  a  fall 
f        his  horse. 

964.  Loiiiaii-e  III.  poisoned;  it  is  said  by 
his  wife  Emma. 

986.  Louis  V.  the  Indolent ;  poisoned  by 
hia  wife  Blanche,  and  in  him  ended 
the  "ice  of  Charlemagne. 

THB  CAPBT8. 

967.  Hugh  Capet,  from  whom  this  race  of 
kings  are  called  Capcvingiana. 

996.  Robert  the  Sage. 
1031.  Henry  I. 
1060.  Philip  I.,  the  Fair. 
1108.  Louis  VI.,  the  Lusty. 
1137.  I^uis  VII.,  the  Young. 
1180.  Philip  11 ,  Augustus. 
122a  Louis  VIII.,  the  Lion. 
1226.  Louis  iX.,  called  St.  lx>uis;  died  in 
his  camp  before  Tunis ;  canonized. 
1270.  Philip  HI.,  the  Hanly. 
1285.  Philip  IV.,  the  Handsome. 
1314.  l/>uis  X.,  Hutin. 
1316.  John,  who  reiened  only  eight  days. 
1316.  Philip  v.,  the  I^n«. 
1323.  Charles  IV.,  the  HandKime;  king  of 
Navarre. 

HOUSB  OP  VALOI» 

1828.  Philip  de  ValoU. 


13G0.  John  n. ;  died  suddenly  in  ihe  Sarcy 
in  London. 

1364.  Charles  V.,  sumamed  the  Wise;  the 
first  prince  who  had  the  title  of  dau- 
phin.   (See  article  Detuphin.') 

1380.  Charles  VI.,  the  Beloved. 

1422.  Charles  VII..  the  VicUxiouB. 

1461.  Louis  XI.,  detested  for  his  atrocious 
cruelties. 

1483.  Charles  VIII.,  the  Affable. 

1496.  Louis  XII.,  duke  of  Orleans,  sumamed 
the  Father  of  his  People. 

1515.  Francis  1. 

1.^7.  Henry  II. :  died  of  a  wound  recelToa 
at  a  tourrtament 

1569.  Francis  II.  ;  married  Mary  Stiuirt 
afterwards  queen  of  Scots ;  died 
the  year  aJler  his  accession. 

1560.  Charles  LX.  Catherine  of  Modicis,  his 
mother,  obtained  the  regency,  which 
trust  she  abused. 

1574.  Henry  III,  elected  kinj  of  Poland; 
murdered  Aug.  I,  1589.  by  Jacques 
Clement,  a  Dominican  friar.  In  this 
prince  was  extinguished  the  hous* 
of  Valois. 

1569.  Henry  IV.,  tlio  Great,  of  Bourbon, 
king  of  Navarre ;  murdered  by  Fran- 
cis Itavillac.    (See  JiaviUac.) 

1610.  Louis  XIII.,  the  JusL 

1643.  Louis  XIV.,  the  Great,  also  styled 
Dieu-Donne. 

1716.  Louis  XV.,  the  Well-Beloved;  but 
which  surname  he  lost. 

1774.  Louis  XVI.,  his  grandson  {  guillo- 
tined, Jan.  21, 17^;  and  his  queen 
Maria-Antoinette,  Oct.  16,  following. 

1789.  The  Revolution  commences  with  tlM 
destruction  of  the  Bastile,  July  14. 

1795.  Louis  XVII.,  dies  in  prison. 

FBSyCH  BMPIRK. 

1804.  Napoleon  Bonapane  declared  Empe- 
ror, Mar  18,  1804 ;  crowned  by  the 
pope,  Dec.  2,  following  -  assumes 
the  iron  crown.  May  26, 1805.  Re- 
nounces the  thrones  of  France  anJ 
Italy,  Apr.  5, 1814. 

BOURBONS  RESTORED. 

1814.  Louis   XVin. ;    ascends  the   ihroiM. 

May  3.  1814  :  dies.  Sept.  16.  1.%M. 
1824.  Charles  X. ;  deposed^  July  30,  1810, 

retires  to  Rambouillet  same  daf, 

and  subsequently  seeks  protection 

in  England. 

HOUSE  OP  0RLBA3V. 

1830.  Louis-Philiope  ;   declared 
the  Prencn,"  August  9. 
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FRANCHISE.  A  privilege,  or  exemption  from  ordinnry  jurisdiction ;  and  an- 
ciently an  asylum  or  sanctuary  where  the  person  was  secure.  In  Spain, 
churches  and  monasteries  were,  until  lately,  franchises  for  criminals,  as  they 
were  formerly  in  England.  The  elective  fVanchise  was  conferred  for  coun- 
ties on  persons  having  405.  a  year  in  land,  89  Henry  VI.,  14G0.^Ruffhead*s 
SUUuies.    See  Electors. 

FRANCISCANS.  An  order  of  IViars,  called  also  Gray  Friars,  in  the  Churdi 
of  Rome,  founded  hy  Francis  de  Assise  in  a.  d.  1209,  or,  according  to  somo 
authorities,  about  1220.  Their  rules  were  chastity,  poverty,  obedience,  and 
very  austere  regimen  of  life.  In  1224  they  are  said  to  have  appeared  in 
England,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries  by  Henry  VIII., 
they  had  fifly-five  abbeys  or  other  houses,  a.  d.  1636-38. 

FRANKFORT  on  the  Main.  Many  ages  a  fVee  city ;  it  was  taken  and  retaken 
several  times  during  the  wars  of  the  late  and  present  centuries,  and  felt  the 
iron  rule  of  Bonaparte  from  1803  to  1813,  when  its  independence  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  allied  sovereigns.  The  diet  of  the  princes  of  Germany  was 
established  here  by  the  Rhenish  confederation  in  1806. 

FREDERIC KSHALL,  Siege  op.  Rendered  memorable  hj  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  before  its  walls, 
and  while  in  the  trenches,  leaning  against  the  parapet,  examining  the  works. 
He  was  found  in  that  position,  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  a  prayer- 
book  in  his  pocket,  Dec.  11,  1718.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  a  pis- 
tol fired  by  some  near  and  traitorous  hand  closed  the  career  of  this  cele- 
brated monarch,  who  was  too  aptly  styled  the  *'  Madman  of  the  North." 

FREEMASONRY.  It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Writers  on  masonry,  themselves 
masons,  affirm  that  it  has  had  a  being  "  ever  since  symmetry  began,  and 
harmony  displayed  her  charms."  Masonry  is  traced  by  some  to  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  temple ;  and  it  is  said  the  architects  from  the  African  coast, 
Mahometans,  brought  it  into  Spain,  about  the  sixth  century,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  Christian  fanatics.  Its  introduction  into  Great  Britain  has  been 
fixed  at  the  year  a.  d.  674 ;  although  by  other  authorities  it  is  assigned  .i 
much  earlier  date.  The  grand  lodfc  at  York  was  founded  a.  d.  926.  Free- 
masonry was  interdicted  in  England,  a.  d.  1424 ;  but  it  afterwards  rose  into 
great  repute.  In  1717,  the  grand  lodge  of  England  was  established ;  that 
of  Ireland  was  established  in  1730 ;  and  that  of  Scotland  in  1736.  Freema- 
sons were  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  in  1738. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  The  language  of  France  and  many  of  the  French 
laws  and  customs  were  first  introduced  into  England  by  William  I.  1066. 
The  language,  and  fashions  in  dress  and  diet  were  then  very  general  in  Eng- 
land. Law  pleadings  were  changed  from  French  to  English,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  lS62.—Sl4ywe. 

FRENCHTOWN,  Canada.  This  town  was  taken  fVom  the  British  by  the 
American  general,  Winchester,  January  22,  1813.  It  was  retaken  by  the 
British  forces  under  general  Proctor,  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  Ameri- 
can commander  and  his  troops  were  made  prisoners. 

FRENCH  WAR,  in  North  America.  The  first  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, which  was  carried  on  also  by  the  American  colonies,  1689.  Tho 
French  destroyed  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Casco,  Me.,  &«.,  1690 ;  but  were  defeated 
by  Schuyler  at  La  Prairie,  1691.  Peace  of  Ryswyck,  1697.  "  Queen  Anne's 
war,"  1702.  French  and  Indians  ravaged  Maine,  1703.  French  and  Spanish 
invade  Carolina.  1706.  Expedition  from  New  England  against  the  French 
in  Port  Royal,  1707;  and  against  Canada,  1710;  both  failed.  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  1713.  Another  war  declared  by  England,  1744 ;  Louisbourg  and 
Cape  Breton  taken  by  English  colonists,  17&.     Peace,  1749.    French  en- 
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croachmcnt  on  English  colonies,  1750,  leads  to  the  noted  French  war,  1752-3 
Washington's  mission,  1764.  Braddock's  defeat,  1766.  Oswego,  &c  taken 
by  French,  1766,  and  fort  William  Henry,  1767.  Loiiisbourg  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish general  Amherst,  and  fort  Du  Quesne  by  general  Forbes,  1758.  Ticon- 
deroga,  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Quebec  taken  by  the  English  (sir  W. 
Johnson  and  General  Wolfe),  1769.  Canada  surrendered  to  Great  Britain, 
Sept.  8,  1760,  and  secured  to  her  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763. 
French  alliance  with  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Feb.  % 
1778.  French  revolution  and  politics  caused  serious  dissensions  in  the 
United  States,  1793-6.    French  spoliations  on  American  commerce,  1797. 

FRIDAY.  The  sixth  day  of  the  week ;  so  called  from  Friga,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  our  forefathers  on  this  day,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Venus.  Friga  was  the  wife  of  Thor,  and  goddess  of  peace,  fertility, 
and  riches.  Good- Friday  is  a  fast  in  the  church  of  England  in  memory  of 
our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  April  3,  33.    See  Good  Friday. 

FRIEDLAND,  Battle  of,  between  the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  who  com- 
pletely vanquished  the  allies,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
60,000  men,  June  14,  1807.  This  victory  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  by  whicl« 
Russia  lost  no  territory,  but  Prussia  was  obliged  to  surrender  nearly  half  hei 
dominions. 

FRIENDLY  ISLES.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Taisman,  .».  d.  1642. 
Visited  by  Wallis,  who  called  them  Keppel  Isles,  1767 ;  and  by  capt.  Cook, 
who  called  them  by  their  present  name  on  account  of  the  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  the  natives,  1773. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  England.  These  useful  institutions  originated  in 
the  clubs  of  the  industrious  classes ;  and  since  they  began  to  spring  into 
importance  they  have  been  regulated  and  protected  by  various  legislative 
enactments.  They  have  now,  with  other  similar  institutions,  more  than 
twenty  millions  sterling  in  the  public  funds.  Laws  regarding  Friendly 
Societies  consolidated  by  statute,  June,  1829.    See  Charities. 

FRIESLAND.  Formerly  governed  by  its  own  counts.  On  the  death  of  prince 
Charles  Edward,  in  1744,  it  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  Han- 
over disputed  its  possession,  but  Prussia  prevailed.  It  was  annexed  to  Hol- 
land by  Bonaparte,  in  1806,  and  afterwards  to  the  French  empire ;  but 
Prussia  regained  the  country  in  1814.  The  term  Chevaux  de  F^rise  (some- 
times, though  rarely,  written  Ckeval  de  F^rise,  a  Priesland  Horse)  is  derived 
from  Friesland,  where  it  was  invented. 

FROBISHER'S  STRAITS.  Discovered  by  sir  Martin  Frobisher,  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  attempted  to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  in  1576. 
After  exploring  the  coast  of  New  Greenland,  he  entered  this  strait,  which 
has  ever  since  been  called  by  his  name.  Frobisher  returned  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  a  quantity  of  black  ore,  which  was  supposed  to  contain 
cold,  and  which  induced  queen  Elizabeth  to  patronize  a  second  voyage,  and 
lend  a  sloop  of  war  for  the  purpose.  The  delusion  was  even  kept  up  to  a 
third  expedition ;  but  all  of  them  proved  fruitless. 

FROSTS  The  Euxine  Se^i  frozen  over  for  twenty  days,  a.  d.  401.— r^/wr.  Hist. 
A  frost  at  Constantinople  which  commenced  in  October,  763,  and  continued 
until  February  of  the  next  year ;  the  two  seas  there  were  frozen  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  shore.— C/^«tr.  Hist..  A  frost  in  England  on  Midsummer-day 
was  so  violent  that  it  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  1036.— 5>eerf.  The 
frost  in  Russia  in  1812  surpassed  in  intenseness  that  of  any  winter  in  that 
country  for  many  preceding  years,  and  caused  the  total  destruction  of  the 
French  army  in  its  retreat  from  Moscow,  at  the  close  of  that  memorable 
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year.  Napoleon  commenced  his  retreat  on  the  9th  Norember,  when  the 
frost  covered  the  ground,  and  the  men  perished  in  battalions,  and  the  horses 
fell  by  hundreds  on  the  roads.  What  with  her  loss  in  battle,  and  the  effects 
of  this  awfnl  and  calamitous  frost,  France  lost  in  the  campaign  of  this  yuar 
more  than  400,000  men. 

FRUITS  OP  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  Several  varieties  of  fruit  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  introduced  into  Italy,  70  b.  c.  et  seq.  Exotic  fruits  and 
flowers  of  various  kinds,  previously  unknown  in  England,  were  brought 
thither  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  and  of  Mary  and  Elizabctlt, 
between  the  years  1500  and  1578.  See  Gardening,  and  Mowers.  Among 
others  of  less  note,  were  musk-mclons,  plum-trees,  and  currant-plants  of  sun- 
dry sorts,  the  musk  and  damask  roses,  tulips,  &c. ;  also  sa£fron,  woad,  and 
other  drugs  for  dyeing,  but  these  last  were  attempted  to  be  cultivated  with- 
out snccesa.—Hacklvyt;  Lord  Kaimes.  The  following  are  among  the  fruits 
whose  introduction  into  England  has  been  traced : — 

FRUiTSf  BTC.  Mulberry,  the  red,  from  North  Ame- 

Aimond-tree,  Barbary    -           •    a.  D.I  548  rica,  before      -           -           •     a.  D.  1629 

Apples,  Syria          •          •          •     -1522  Mulberry,  the  paper^fVomtU  pan,  before  1754 

Apple,  the  custard,  North  Americv     •  1736  Nectarine,  Persia     -          •           •      .  15G2 

Apple,  the  Osage,  ditto            •           •  1818  Olive,  the  Cape,  Cape  •           •           •  1730 

Apricots,  Epirus      •          •          •      •  1540  Olive,  the  sweet-scented,  China           •  1771 

Coerry-trces,  Pontus      -           •          -100  Oranges        •           -           -           -      •  1595 

Cornelian  cherry,  Austria  •           •      - 1596  Peaches,  Persia  ....  1562 

Currants,  Zante  ....  1533  Pears,  from  various  climes            .     •  *  '  * 

Current,  the  hawthorn,  Canada          - 1705  Pine-apple,  Brazils        •           •           .  1566 

Fig-tree,  south  of  Europe,  before         •  1548  Pippins,  Netherlands           •          •     •  l.')25 

Fig,  the  Botany-bay,  New  South  Wales  1789  ^  Plums,  Italy        .           .          -          -1522 

Gooseberries,  Flanders,  before           •  154U  Plum,  the  date,  BarboTy      •           •     •  1596 

Grapes,  Portugal            •           •           •  1528  |  Pomegranate,  Spain,  before      -           .1548 

I.emons.  Spain         .           •           •      - 1554  Quince,  Austria       -           -           -      •  1573 

Limes,  Portugal  •          •           -           .1564  Quince,  the  .lapan          •          •           .1796 

Lime,  the  American,  before          •      - 175**  Raspberry,  the  flowering,  N.  America  •  1700 

Melons,  before     •           -          *           -  l&K)  ,  Raspberry,  the  Virginian,  ditto,  before- 1696 

Mockorange.  south  of  Europe,  before- 1596  {  Sirawberry,  Flanders                     >      -1530 

Mulberry,  Iialr        -           .           -      - 1520  Strawberry,  the  Oriental  Levant          •  1724 

M  ilberry,  white,  China,  about  •          •  1596  <  Walnut,  the  black,  N.  America,  before  1629 

FUNDS  To  the  Venetians  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  funding  system,  in 
A.  D.  1171.  Public  funds  were  raised  by  the  Medici  family  at  Florence,  in 
1340.  The  English  funding  system,  or  the  method  of  raising  the  supplies 
for  the  public  service  in  England,  by  anticipations  of  the  public  revenues 
(the  origin  of  the  national  debt),  introduced  at  the  Revolution,  1689. — Mor- 
timer's  Broker.  The  Ainding  system  is  coeval  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Bank  of  England. — Anderson.  The  Three  per  cent,  annuities  were  crea- 
ted in  1726.  The  Three  per  cent,  consols  were  created  in  1731.  The  Three 
per  cent,  reduced,  1746.  Three  per  cent.,  annuities,  payable  at  the  South  Sea- 
house,  1751.  Three  and  a-half  per  cent,  annuities  created,  1768.  Long  annui- 
ties, 1761.  Four  per  cent,  consols,  1762.  Fivo  per  cent,  annuities,  1797,  and 
1802.    Fivo  per  cents,  reduced  to  four,  1822.    See  National  Debt. 

FUNERAL  GAMES  are  mentioned  by  most  early  writers.  Among  the  Greeks 
they  were  chiefly  horse  races ;  and  among  the  Romans,  processions  and  tne 
mortal  combats  of  gladiators  around  the  funeral  pile.  These  eames  were 
abolished  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  a.  d.  47.  Funeral  orations  have  a  hea- 
then origin.  Solon  was  the  first  who  spoke  one,  680  b.  c.  They  were  in- 
diFpensable  among  the  Romans ;  the  custom  of  led  horses  took  place  a.  d 
1268.    A"  tax  laid  on  ftinerals  in  England,  1798. 

FUNERAL  ORATIONS.  The  Romans  pronounced  harangues  over  their  dead, 
when  people  of  quality,  and  great  deeds,  and  virtues.  Theopompus  obtain- 
ed a  i>rize  for  the  best  ftmeral  oration  in  praise  of  Mausolus.  853  b.  c.  Po- 
pilia  was  the  first  Roman  lady  who  had  an  oration  pronounced  at  her  funeral 
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which  was  done  bj  her  son  Crassns ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Cicero  that  Jnlioa 
Cjesar  did  the  like  for  his  aunt  Julia,  and  his  wife  Cornelia.  In  Greece, 
Solon  was  the  first  who  pronounced  a  fhneral  oration,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, 680  B.  c. 
FUR.  The  refined  nations  of  antiquity  never  used  furs :  in  later  times,  as  lux- 
ury advanced,  they  were  used  by  princes  as  linings  for  their  tents.  They 
were  worn  by  our  first  Henry,  about  a.  d.  1125.  Edward  lU.  enacted  that 
all  such  persons  as  could  not  spend  10(M.  a  year,  should  be  prohibited  this 
species  of  finery,  1337. 


OALLEYS.  The  ancient  galleys  with  three  rows  of  rowers,  tri-remes^  were 
invented  by  the  Corinthians.  786  b.  c— Blair.  They  were  built  at  Athens, 
786  B.  c.  For  an  account  of  their  construction  and  the  method  of  fighting 
in  them,  see  Polyblus. 

GALVANISM.  The  discovery  of  it  is  recent ;  it  was  first  noticed  in  1767,  by 
Saltzer;  but  it  was  not  till  about  1789  that  Mrs.  Galvani,  wife  of  Dr.  Galvani 
of  Bologna,  accidentally  discovered  its  extraordinary  effects  on  animals ;  and 
fVom  the  name  of  the  discoverer  it  was  called  galvanism.  Mrs.  Galvani 
having  observed  the  convulsions  produced  in  the  muscles  of  frogs  by  the 
contact  of  metals,  directed  her  husband's  attention  to  the  phenomenon :  and 
in  1791,  Gralvani  announced  the  result  of  his  observations  on  this  subject. 
Since  that  period  a  great  many  experiments  have  been  made,  and  many  cu- 
rious facts  observed,  which  have  excited  much  attention  among  philosophers. 
See  Electro- Galvanism.  Bonaparte,  after  the  discovery  of  the  true  principles 
of  galvanic  electricity  by  Volta,  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal,  and  3000 
livres,  in  1808. — Phillips.    See  Mesmerism. 

GAME  LAWS.  The  laws  restricting  the  killing  of  game  are  peculiar  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  forest  laws  imposed  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who,  to  preserve  his  game,  made  it  forfeiture  of 
property  to  disable  a  wild  beast,  and  loss  of  eyes  for  a  stag,  buck,  or  boar. 
Of  these  laws  the  clergy  were  zealous  promoters :  and  they  protested  against 
ameliorations  under  nenry  III:  The  first  game  act  in  England  passed  in 
1496.  Game  certificates  were  first  granted  with  a  duty  in  1784-5.  Nume- 
rous statutes  have  been  passed  on  this  subject  from  time  to  time. 

GAMING,  Excessive.  Introduced  into  England  by  the  Saxons;  the  loser  was 
often  made  slave  to  the  winner,  and  sold  in  traffic  like  other  merchandise.— 
Camden ;  Slowe.  Act.  prohibiting  gaming  to  all  gentlemen  (and  interdicting 
tennis,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  &c.,  to  inferior  i)eople,  except  at  Christmas  time), 
33  Henry  VIII.  1541.  Gaming-houses  were  licensed  in  London  in  1620.  Act 
to  prevent  excessive  and  iVaudulent  gaming,  when  all  private  lotteries,  and 
the  games  of  Faro,  Basset,  and  Hazard  were  suppressed,  13  George  U.  1739. 
— Ruffhead's  Statutes.  The  profits  of  a  well-known  gaming  house  in  London 
for  one  season  have  been  estimated  at  150,000/.  In  one  night  a  million  of 
money  is  said  to  have  changed  hands  at  this  pisLce.— Leigh. 

GAMES.  Those  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads.  The  candidates  for  athletic  games  in  Greece  used  to  be  dieted  ou 
new  cheese,  dried  figs,  and  boiled  grain,  with  warm  water,  and  no  meat.  'ITic 
games  were  leaping,  foot-races,  darting,  quoits,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  See 
the  Capitoline,  IsthmiaUy  Olympic^  Pythian^  Secular,  and  other  Games. 

CvARDENING.  Gardening  was  one  of  the  first  arts  that  succeeded  the  art  of 
building  houses. —  Walpole.  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine. 
Of  fruit,  flower,  and  kitchen  gardensi  the  garden  of  Eden  was,  no  doubt, 
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VOSTABLBS. 

Carrots 

-  Flanders 

Plums  . 

•  Damaseiu 

Brocoli     . 

.  Cyprus 

Oranges   - 

-  Spain 

.  Ethiopia 

Beans  • 

-  Greece 

Lemons 

•  Spain 

-  Asia 

Peas-       . 

-  Spain 

Pink 

-  Italy 

.  Syria 

Provence-rose 

-  MarseUIoB 

.  Crete 

PRVIT8  AND  FLOWERS. 

Convolvulus 

.  Canaries 

.  Cyprus 

Arctopus 
Be  11- Power 

.  Cape 

-  Asia 

Jasmine 

•  Circassia 

-  Canaries 

•  Brabaiit 

Elder-tree 

•  Persia 

Chcrr.--e 

•  Pontus 

•  Holland 
.  The  East 

Tulip    - 
Daflodil    . 

-  Cappadocia 

Figs  -       - 
Date-plum  - 

.  Italy 
•  Barbary 

-  Siberia 

Lily      . 
Tuberose  - 

"  Sy  rfa 

Mulberry  • 
Nectarine     • 

•  Italy 

•  China 

Java,  &c. 

.  Pereia 

.  East  Indies 

Carnation    • 

Italy,  &c. 

Passion-flower 

Brazil 

•  Asiracan 

Ranunculus 

Ai{i' 

Pomegranate 

-  Spain 

-  France 

Apples 

■  Syna 
-  Epirus 

Rosemary 

•  Italy 

-  Italy 

Apricots  • 

Laburnum   • 

-  Hungary 

•  Flanders 

Currants 

.  Zante 

Laurel      - 

-  LevRDt 

-  Brazil 

Damask-rose 

-  Damascus 

Lavender     - 

.  Italy 

.  America 

Hops    .       - 

.  Ariois 

Peaches    - 

.  Peniia 

-  Holland 

Go(taeberrie8 

-  Flanders 

Quince 

•  Austria 

•  Egypt 

Gilly-flowers 

•  Toulouse 

Weep.  Willow  Levant 

•  Egypt 

Musk-rose 

.  Damascus 

Fennel  - 

-  Canaries 

the  prototype. — Idem.  There  wants  nothing  but  the  embroidery  of  a  par- 
terre to  make  a  garden  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  serve  for  a  description  of  one 
in  that  of  our  William  Uh—ldevi.  The  art  of  gardening:  became  better 
understood  in  England  about  a.  d  1500,  before  which  time  many  of  our 
▼egetables  were  imported  from  Brabant.  The  era  of  the  art  was  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  modern  mode  of  gardening  was  introduced  abouf. 
1700.    The  following  came  from  the  countries  respectively  named : — 

K00T8  AND  V: 

Rice,  from 
Buckwheat  • 
Borage     - 
Cresses 
Cauliflower 
Asparagus   •   ' 
Lettuce     • 
Artichokes  • 
Garlic 
Shallots 
Hnrse- radish 
Kidnev-bcjDS 
Gourojs     • 
Lentils - 
Chervil     - 
Celery  - 
Potatoes  • 
Tobacco 
Cabbage  • 
Anise    • 
Parsley    • 

Musk-melons  and  other  rich  fruits  that  are  now  cultivated  in  England,  and 
the  pale  gooseberry,  together  with  salads,  garden-roots,  cabbages,  &c., 
were  brought  from  Flanders,  and  hops  fVom  Artois,  in  1520.  The  damask- 
rose  was  brought  hither  by  Dr.  Linacre,  physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  about 
1640.  Pippins  were  brought  to  England  by  Leonard  Mascal,  of  Plumstead, 
in  Sussex.  1525.  Currants  or  Corinthian  grapes  were  first  planted  in  Eng- 
land in  1533,  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Zante.  The  musk-rose  and  several, 
sorts  of  plums  were  brought  from  Italy  by  lord  Cromwell.  Apricots  came 
from  Epirus.  1640.  The  tamarisk  plant  was  brought  from  Germany,  by 
archbishop  Grindal,  about  1570 ;  and  about  Norwich,  the  Flemings  planted 
flowers  unknown  in  England,  as  gilly-flowers,  carnations,  the  Provence  rose, 
&c.,  1567.  Woad  came  originally  from  Toulouse,  in  France.  Tulip  roots 
from  Vienna,  1578 ;  also,  beans,  peas  and  lettuce,  now  in  common  use, 
1600.  See  Mowers;  Fniils. 
GARTER,  Ordkr  op  the.  This  institution  outvies  all  other  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  world.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Edward  III.,  who  conquered  France 
and  Scotland,  and  brought  their  kings  prisoners  to  England.  Edward, 
with  a  view  of  recovering  France,  which  descended  to  him  by  right  of  his 
mother,  was  eager  to  draw  the  best  soldiers  of  Europe  into  his  interest,  and 
thereupon  projecting  the  revival  of  king  Arthur's  round  table,  he  proclaimed 
a  solemn  tilting,  to  mvito  foreigners  and  others  of  quality  and  courage  to 
the  exercise.  The  king,  upon  New  Year's  day,  1844,  published  royal 
letters  of  protection  for  the  safe  coming  and  returning  of  such  foreign 
knights  as  had  a  mind  to  venture  their  reputation  at  the  jousts  and  tour- 
naments about  to  be  held.  The  place  of  the  solemnity  was  Windsor ;  it 
was  begun  by  a  feast,  and  a  table  was  erected  in  the  castle  of  200  feet  dia- 
meter, in  imitation  of  king  Arthur's  at  Winchester,  and  the  knights  were 
entertained  at  the  king's  own  expense  of  IQOl.  a  week.  In  1346,  Edward 
gave  his  garter  for  the  signal  of  a  battle  that  had  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess (supposed  to  be  Cressy),  and  being  victorious  on  sea  and  land,  and 
having  David,  king  of  Scotland,  a  prisoner;  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
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his  son,  having  expelled  the  rebels  in  Castile,  and  enthroned  the  lawftil  so- 
vereign, Don  t^edro,  he,  in  memory  of  these  exploits,  instituted  this  order, 
A.  D.  April  23,  1349-60.  Edward  gave  tlie  garter  pre-eminence  among  the 
ensigns  of  the  order ;  it  is  of  blue  velvet  bordered  with  cold,  with  the  in- 
scription in  old  French—"  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense  " — evil  to  him  who  evil 
thinks.  The  knights  are  always  installed  at  Windsor;  and  were  styled 
Equites  aurea  Periscelidis,  knights  of  the  golden  garter. — Beatson. 

GAS.  The  inflammable  aeriform  fluid  was  first  evolved  from  coal  by  Dr. 
Clayton,  in  1739. — Phil,  Trans.  Its  application  to  the  purposes  of  iUumi- 
nation  was  first  tried  by  Mr.  Murdock,  in  Cornwall,  in  1792.  The  first  dis- 
play of  gas-lights  was  made  at  Boulton  and  Watt's  foundry,  in  Birmingham, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  for  peace  in  1802.  Gas  was  permanently 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  lamps  and  candles  at  the  cotton  mills  of  Phillips 
and  Leo,  Manchester,  where  1000  burners  were  lighted,  1805.  Gas-lights 
were  first  introduced  in  London,  at  Golden-lane,  August  16,  1807.  They 
were  used  in  lighting  Pall  Mall,  in  1809;  and  were  general  through  London 
in  1814.  They  were  first  used  in  Dublin  in  1816,  and  the  streets  there  ge- 
nerally lighted  in  October,  1825.  The  gas-pipes  in  and  round  London  ex- 
tend to  1100  miles.  The  streets  in  New  York  (the  first  in  the  United  States) 
first  lighted  with  gas,  1823-4. 

GAZETTE.  A  paper  of  public  intelligence  and  news  of  divers  countries,  first 
printed  at  Venice  about  the  year  1G20,  and  so  called  (some  say)  because 
una  gazetta,  a  small  piece  of  Venetian  coin,  was  given  to  buy  or  read  it 
Others  derive  the  name  from  eaza,  Italian  for  magpie,  i.  e.  chatterer.— 
Trusler.  A  gazette  was  printed  in  France  in  1631  j  and  one  in  Germany  in 
1715.— Nowr.  DUt.  Hist. 

GAZFITE,  THE  LONDON.  See  Newspapers.  The  first  English  eazette  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  the  court  being  then  there  on  account  of  Uic  plague,  Nov. 
7,  1665.  On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  the  capital,  the  title  was  changed 
to  the  London  Gazette^  Feb.  5,  1666.  London  Gazettes  Extraordinary  are 
used  for  the  publication  of  extraordinary  ofiicial  news.  One  of  these  latter 
was  forged  with  a  view  of  afiecting  the  Amds,  May  22,  1787.  The  fraud 
succeeded,  but  the  planners  of  it  were  never  discovered. — Phillips.  The 
Dublin  Gazette  was  first  published  in  an  official  form  about  1767. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  op  SCOTLAND.  The  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  was  held  December  20,  1560.  The  General  Assembly  constitutes 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  kingdom ;  it  meets  annnally  in  Edin- 
burgh in  May,  and  sits  about  ten  days.  It  consists  of  a  grand  commis- 
sioner, appointed  by  the  king,  who  represents  his  majesty,  and  delegates 
from  presbyteries,  royal  boroughs,  and  universities,  some  being  laymen. 
To  this  court  all  appeals  iVom  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts  He,  and  its 
decision  is  final.    Sec  Church  of  Scotland. 

GENERALS.  This  rank  has  been  given  to  commanders  from  very  remote 
times.  Matthew  de  Montmorency  was  the  first  officer  honored  with  the 
title  of  General  of  the  French  armies,  a.  d.  IT^.—HenatiU.  It  is  observed 
by  M.  Balzac  that  cardinal  Richelieu  first  coined  the  word  Gentralissiwo^ 
upon  his  taking  the  supreme  command  of  the  French  armies  in  Italv,  io 
1629. 

GENEVA.  Part  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  about  a.  d.  800.  Tlie  Repub- 
lic was  founded  in  1512.  It  became  allied  to  the  Swiss  Cantons  in  1584. 
Memorable  insurrection  here.  February  1781 :  about  1000  Genevans,  in 
consequence  of  it.  applied,  in  1782,  to  earl  Temple,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, for  permission  to  settle  in  that  country :  the  Irish  parliament  voted 
60,000^.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  journey,  and  to  purchase  them 
lands  near  Waterford,  called  New  Greneva.    Many  of  the  Aigitives  came  tc 
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Ireland  in  July  1783,  but  they  soon  after  abandoned  it:  at  this  period  many 
Grenevan  fkmilies  settled  in  England.  Another  revolution,  July  1794.  Ge- 
neva was  admitted  by  the  diet  into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  1813. 

GENOA.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Ligures,  who  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 115b.  c,  and  underwent  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  empire  till 
A.  D.  950.  The  Genoese  revolt  against  their  count,  choose  a  doge  and  other 
magistrates  from  among  their  nobility,  and  become  an  aristocratic  Republic, 
103U  to  1034-  Several  revolutions  occurred  up  to  1628,  when  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Doria  rescued  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  powers. 
Bombarded  by  the  French  in  1684,  and  by  the  British  in  1688  and  1745. 
Genoa  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  Dec.  8,  1746 ;  but  their  oppression  of 
the  people  was  such,  that  the  latter  suddenly  rose,  and  expelled  their  con- 
querors, who  again  besieged  the  city  the  next  year,  August  17,  without 
effect.  Genoa  lost  Corsica  1730.  The  celebrated  bank  failed  1750.  The 
city  sustained  a  siege  by  a  British  fleet  and  Austrian  army,  until  literally 
starved,  and  was  evacuated  by  capitulation,  May  1800  ;  but  it  was  surren- 
dered to  the  French  soon  after  their  victory  at  Marengo.  The  T^igurian 
Republic  was  founded  upon  that  of  Genoa,  in  1801.  and  the  doge  ;jolemnly 
invested,  August  10,  1802.  Genoa  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  May  25, 
1805.  It  surnmdered  to  the  combined  English  and  Sicilian  army,  April  18, 
1814 ;  and  was  transferred  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1816.  Insurrection 
against  Victor  Emmanuel,  April  1;  subdued  April  11,  1849. 

GENTLEMEN.  The  Gauls  observing  that,  during  the  empire  of  the  Romans, 
the  SciUarii  and  GentUes  had  the  best  appointments  of  all  the  soldiers,  ap- 
plied to  them  the  terms  ecuyers  and  gentilshommes.  This  distinction  of  gen- 
tleman was  much  in  use  in  England,  and  was  given  to  the  well  descended, 
about  A.  i>.  lit^O.— Sidney. 

GEOGRAPHY.  The  first  correct  record  we  have  of  geographical  knowledge 
is  from  Homer.  He  describes  the  shield  of  Achilles  as  representing 
the  earth,  surrounded  by  the  seB..— -Iliad..  He  accurately  describes  the 
countries  of  Greece,  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  site  of  Troy.  The 
priests  taught  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  was  the  centre  of  the 
world.  Anaxiumnder  of  Miletus  was  the  inventor  of  geographical  maps, 
about  568  b.  c.  Hipparchus  attempted  to  reduce  geography  to  mathemati- 
cal bases  about  135  b.  c.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Moors  of 
Barbary  and  Spain,  about  a.  d.  1201. — LengUt.  The  invention  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass  is  the  important  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modern 
geography.  The  modern  maps  and  charts  were  introduced  into  England 
by  Bartholomew  Columbus  to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory  respectmg  a 
western  continent,  a.  d.  1489. 

GEOLOGY.  The  science  of  the  earth  has  been  the  subject  of  philosophical 
speculation  from  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  this  science  is  said  to  have  been 
cnltivated  in  China  many  ages  before  the  Christian  era.  When  the  theories 
and  discoveries  of  geologists  were  first  propounded,  they  were  condemned  as 
being  opposed  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible ;  but  in  this  enlightened  age  the 
astronomer  and  geologist,  in  proportion  as  their  minds  are  expanded  by 
scientific  investigation,  see  that  there  is  no  collision  between  the  discoveries 
in  the  natural  world,  and  the  inspired  record.  We  are  not  called  upon  by 
Scripture  to  admit,  neither  are  we  required  to  deny,  the  supposition  that 
the  matter  without  form  and  void,  out  of  which  this  globe  of  earth  was 
framed,  may  have  consisted  of  the  wrecks  and  relics  of  more  ancient  worlds, 
created  and  destroyed  by  the  same  Almighty  power  which  called  our  world 
into  being,  and  will  one  day  cause  it  to  pa.ss  away.  Thus  while  the  Bible 
reveals  to  us  the  moral  history  and  destiny  of  our  race,  and  teaches  us  that 
man  and  other  living  things  have  been  placed  but  a  few  thousand  yn&n 
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upon  the  earth,  the  physical  monumenta  of  our  globe  bear  witness  to  tlie 
same  truth ;  and  as  astronomy  unfolds  to  us  myriads  of  worlds,  not  spoken 
of  in  the  sacred  records,  geology  in  like  manner  proves,  not  by  arguments 
drawn  ft*om  analogy,  but  by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, that  there  were  former  conditions  of  our  planet,  separated  from 
each  other  by  vast  intervals  of  time,  during  which  this  world  was  teemiug 
with  life,  ere  man,  and  the  animals  which  are  his  contemporaries,  had  been 
called  into  being. — Dr.  ManicU  and  Bishop  BlomJUld. 

G£OM£rrRY.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians ;  the  annual  inundations 
of  the  Nile  having  given  rise  to  it  by  carrying  away  the  landmarks,  and  the 
boundaries  of  fanns.  Thales  introduced  geometry  into  Greece  about  600 
B.  c.  Euclid's  Elements  were  compiled  about  280  b.  c.  The  doctrine  of 
curves  originally  attracted  the  attention  of  geometricians  from  the  conic 
sections,  which  were  introduced  by  Plato  about  890  b  c.  The  conchoid 
curve  was  invented  by  Nicomedes,  220  b.  c.  The  sciencv5  of  geometry  was 
taught  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Books  on  the  subject  of  geo- 
metry and  astronomy  were  destroyed  in  England,  being  regarded  as  infected 
with  magic,  7  Edward  VI.,  1652. — Slowe. 

GEORGES'  CONSPIRACY.  The  memorable  conspiracy  in  France ;  general 
Moreau,  general  Pichegru,  (Jeorges  Cadoudal,  who  was  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Georges,  and  others,  arrested  at  Paris,  charged  with  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  Bonaparte,  and  for  the  restoration  of  Loui.s  XVIII., 
Feb.  23, 1804.  The  conspirators  were  tried  June  9,  when  seventeen  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  many  to  imprisonment.  Moreau  was  suffered  to  leave 
France,  and  was  escorted  from  the  temple  to  embark  for  America,  June  22. 
In  1813  he  received  his  mortal  wound  befoi-e  Dresden,  which  see. 

GEORGIA,  one  of  the  United  States,  was  granted  by  George  II.  to  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, who,  with  forty  followers,  founded  Savannah.  Feb.  1,  1733.  Savan- 
nah taken  by  the  British  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Dec.  29.  1778 ;  the  town 
and  State  evacuated  by  them  in  July  1782.  The  Stat«  unanimously  adopted 
the  Federal  Constitution,  Jan.  2  1788.  Population  in  1790,  82  584;  in  1840, 
691,392,  including  280,944  slaves.     Staple  commodities,  cotton  and  rice. 

GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION.  Napoleon  had  determined  that  the  German, 
or  Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  it  was  called,  should  no  longer  exist;  but  that 
instead  thereof,  a  confederation  of  stat*.'s  should  be  formed ;  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  adopted  in  1815  by  the  allied  sovereigns;  and  Germany  is 
now  governed  by  a  diet  consisting  of  seventeen  voices,  and  in  case  any 
alteration  be  requisite  in  the  constitution,  they  are  then  to  take  a  new  divi- 
sion, and  the  general  assembly  then  to  be  formed  is  to  contain  sixty- five, 
divided  according  to  the  relative  consequence  of  the  states.     See  Addenda, 

GERMANY.  From  Germanni^  warlike  men.  First  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
historians  about  211  b.  c.  :  it  was  anciently  divided  into  several  independent 
staU's  until  25  b.  c,  when  the  Germans  withstood  the  attempt  of  the  Romans 
to  subdue  them  although  they  conquered  some  parts ;  but  by  the  repeau-d 
efforts  of  the  Germans  they  were  entirely  expelled,  about  a.  d.  290.  In  432. 
the  Huns,  driven  from  China  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive 
country ;  but  it  was  not  totally  subdued  till  Charlemange,  the  tirst  emperor, 
became  master  of  the  whole,  a.  d.  802. 

Charlemagne  crowned  emperor  of  the  '  Charles  III.  wan  the  fiivt  sovereign  who 

West  at  Rome         -  •       a.  d.    800  \      added  "  in  the  year  of  our  Lord"  u 

He  add.s  a  second  head  to  the  eagle,  to 


d«nuie  that  the  empires  ofRom^and 
Germany  are  united  in  him   -  •   802 

Ia>u1  3  iDeMmnaire)  separates  Germany 
fhni  Franca     •  -814 


hie  reign  ....    s;s 

The  Gorman  princeti  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, and  Conrad  reij^is  •    9i2 
[Tne  electoral  character  anumed  aboui 
this  time.    See  i»ec/or*.l       •         •    913 
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GER^tANY,  continued. 

Reign  of  Henry  1.  (king)  suniBined  the 
Fowler;  he  vanquishes  the  Huns, 
Danes,  Vandals,  and  Bohemians       •   919 

Oiho  I.  extends  his  dominions,  and  is 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope         -   962 

Henry  III.  conquers  Bohemia,  wasting 
It  with  fire  and  sword  •  •  1042 

Peter  the  Hermit  leads  the  crusaders 
through  Germany,  where  they  mas- 
sacre the  Jews ....  1095 

Henry  IV.  excommunicated  by  pope 
Pascal  1.  (Ilildebrand)  about  •  1106 

Disputes  relating  to  ecclesiastical  in* 
vesiitures,  with  the  pope  -1122 

The  Gueiph  andGhibeline  feuds  begin  1140 

Conrad  111.  leads  a  lar^o  army  to  the 
holy  ware,  where  it  is  destroyed  by 
the  treachery  of  the  Greeks   •  -1147 

Teutonic  order  of  knighthood        -      -1190 

Reign  of  Rodolph,  count  of  Uapsburgh, 
chosen  by  the  electors  - 1273 

The  famous  edict,  called  the  Golden 
Bull,  by  Charles  IV.    -  -  -  135fi 

Sigisraond,  king  of  Bohemia,  elected 
emperor.  He  betrays  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  who  are  burned 
alive  (see  Bohemia')   •  •  •  1414 

Sigismond  being  driven  from  the  throne, 
Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria,  succeeds. 
(In  his  family  the  crown  resides  for 
three  centuries)  -  •  - 1438 

The  Pragmatic  sanction  CtrAtcA  see)    -  14^)9 

The  empire  divided  into  circles  -  1512 

Era  of  (he  Reformation  (Luther")         •  1517 

Abdication  of  Charles  V.  •  -  1556 

War  of  the  two  parties,  the  Evangelic 
union  under  Frederick,  elector  pala- 
tine, and  the  Catholic  league,  under 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  -  -  1618 

Battle  of  Prague,  which  lost  the  elector 
palatine  the  crown      -  •  1G20 

Treaty  of  Westphalia  -      -  1648 

John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  defeats 
the  Turks  in  many  battleiL  and  obliges 
them  to  raii>e  the  9iege  of  Vienna      •  1683 

The  peace  of  Carlo  wit  z  -1699 

The  Pragmatic  sanction  (tehich  see)    ■  1728 

The  roign  of  Charles  VI.  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  wars  against  (he  Turk.o,  and 
in  establishing  tne  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, in  favor  of  the  8ucc'es«?i<m  of  his 
daushicr,  Maria  Theresa,  married  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine       -        1711  to  1742 

Francis  I.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  marries 
the  heiress  of  Austria,  the  celebrated 
Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary ; 
and  is  elected  emperor  •  •  1745 

Joseph  IL  extends  his  dom.nions  by  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland     •  •  1772 

Again,  by  the  final  partition  of  that  de- 
voted kingdom  -  -  1795 

[Id  the  ruinous  wars  between  Germany 
and  France,  the  emperor  loses  the 
Netherlands,  all  his  territories  west 
of  the  Rhine,  and  his  estates  in  Italy, 
1793^  et  uq.] 

Francis  I.  assumes  tlie  title  of  empe- 
ror of  Austria   -  •         Aug.  II,  1804 

DisBolution  of  the  German  empire :  for- 
mation of  the  Confederation  or  the 
Rhine  -     July  12,  I80d 

Oeoeral  agitation  among  the  people, 


and  demands  for  reform  granted  In 
various  degrees  by  sovereigns  of 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  dec. ;  and  by  those 
of  the  smaller  principalities  of  Ger- 
many   •  .        Feb.  and  March,  1848 

A  federal  union  of  the  German  States 
demanded  by  Prussia  March,  1848 

Congress  of  deputies  at  Frankfort— Mil- 
ter-Meyer,  President  March  31, 1848 

German  Parliament  meets  at  Frank- 
fort       -  .  May  18. 1819 

The  archduke,  John  of  Austria,  elected 
by  the  parliament  as  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  Empire  -  •  June  29, 1848 

He  is  installed  at  Frankfort,  and  names 
his  ministers    -  .  July  15, 1848 

Great  excitement  in  Germany  on  ac- 
count of  the  execution  at  Vienna  of 
Robert  Blum^  a  Leipsic  publisher, 
for  aiding  the  insurrection      Nov.  T  1848 

A.  D.         EMPERORB  C7  OBJCAMT. 

800.  Charlemagne  the  Great. 

814.  Louis  the  Debonnaire. 

840.  Lothaire. 

853.  Louis  II. 

875.  Charles  11.,  the  Bald ;  poisoned. 

878.  Louis  III.,  the  Stammerer. 

879.  Charles  IIL,  the  Gross. 
887.  Amould. 

899.  Louis  IV. 

912.  Oiho,  duke  of  Saxony;  he  refused  tha 
dignity  on  account  of  his  age. 

912.  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia. 

919.  Henry  L,  the  Fowler. 

936.  Otho  I.,  the  Great. 

973.  Oiho  II.,  the  Bloody. 

983.  Otho  IIL,  the  Red ;  poisoned 
1002.  Henry  II.,  duke  of  I^varia;  thaHoly 

and  Lame. 
1024.  Conrad  IL,  the  Salique. 
1039.  Henry  III.,  the  Black. 
1055.  Henry  IV. ;  deposed. 
1077.  Rodolphus;  killed  in  battle. 
10^0.  Henry  IV. :  re-instated. 
1105.  Henry  V. 
1125.  Lothaire  IL 
1138.  ConratllU. 
1 152.  Frederick  Baitaroesa ;  drowned  in  Bo 

hernia. 
1191.  Henry  VL,  the  Sharp. 
1198.  Philip;  killed  at  Bamberg. 
120S.  Otho  IV;  deposed. 
I'il  I .  Fredenc  II. ;  deposed. 

1245.  Henry  VII  ;  killed. 

1246.  William ;  killed  in  battle. 

1273.  Rodolphus,  count  of  Hapsbuig,  tb* 
first  of  the  Austrian  family. 

1291.  Adolphus;  deposed. 

1298.  Albert  I. ;  killed  by  his  nephew. 

1308.  Henry  VIII. ;  poisone<l  by  a  priest,  is 
the  consecrated  wafer. 

1314.  Louis  IV.,  of  Bavana ;  kiUed  by  «  faU 
from  his  horse. 

1347.  Charies  IV.,  of  Luxembourg. 

1378   Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia. 

1399   Frederick,  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

1400.  Rupert,  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

1410.  SiKlemond,  king  of  Hungary. 

1437.  Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria  and  Uagof 
;  Bohemia. 

I  U4a  Fi«derick  IIL,  archduke  of  AuMrte. 
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GERMANY,  continued. 

1493.  Maximilian  I. ;  he  married  the  heiress 

of  Burgundy. 
1519.  Charles  v.,  kmr  of  Spain. 
1558.  Ferdiiiaii'll.,  king  of  Hungary. 
156-1.  Maximilian  II. 
1576.  RodolphusII. 
1612.  Matthias  I. 

1619.  Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  Hungary. 
1637.  Ferdinand  III.,  ditto. 
1658.  Leopold  1.,  ditto 
1705.  Joseph  II.,  ditto,  and  of  Bohemia. 
1711.  Charles  VI. 
1742.  Charles  VII. 


1746.  Francis  I.;  husband  of  Maria  Tlwres^ 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

1765.  Joseph  II. 

1790.  Uopold  H. 

1792.  Francis  II. ;  he  takes  the  title  of  era- 
peror  of  Austria  only,  in  1B06. 

1806.  Confederation  of  the  Rhue  {uMckitt). 

1815.  Germanic  ConfedermtioiL 

1836.  Feniinand  I.,  of  Atisiria. 

(See  Tabular  Views  in  this  vol.,  b^imikf 
p.  76;  see.  also,  AuMtria^  BavariOt 
PruMto,  Wurtemburg,  &&> 


There  are  about  20  German  principalities  with  territories  equal  to  Eufflish 
counties.  The  fVee  towns  are  Hamburg:,  Bremen,  Frankfort  on  the  >&ine 
(one  of  the  greatest  trading  places  in  KuropeV  and  Lubeck,  which  was  the 
head  of  the  famous  Hanseatic  League,  formea  in  that  city  in  1164. 

GHENT.  Anciently  the  capital  of  the  Nervii.  Prince  John,  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England,  was  born  here,  and  hence  named  John  of  Gaunt. 
Pacification  of  Ghent,  November  8, 1676.  Ghent  was  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  in  a.  d.  1706,  and  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  con- 
tending armies  during  the  late  wars.  The  peace  of  Ghent  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  w^as  signed  here,  December  24,  1814. 

GIANTS.  Theemi>eror  Maximus  was  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  height;  he  was 
also  of  great  bulk,  and  used  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  as  a  ring  for  his  thumb, 
and  his  shoe  was  longer  by  a  foot  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man. — ZuingUus. 
"The  tallest  man  that  hath  been  seen  in  our  age  was  one  named  GalMira, 
who  in  the  days  of  Claudius  the  late  emperor  was  brought  out  of  Arabia. 
He  was  nine  feet  nine  inches  high." — Pliny.  John  Middleton,  of  Hale,  in 
Lancashire,  bom  in  1578,  was  nine  feet  three  inches  high.  Patrick  Cotter, 
the  celebrated  Irish  giant,  bom  in  1761,  was  eight  leet  seven  inches  in 
height ;  his  hand,  from  the  commencement  of  the  palm  to  the  extremity  of 
the  middle  finger,  measured  twelve  inches,  and  his  shoe  was  seventeen  inch- 
es long;  he  died  in  September  1806,  in  his  46th  year.  Giants'  bones  17, 18, 
20,  and  30  feet  high,  were  once  reported  to  have  been  found ;  but  there  is 
now  no  doubt  that  they  were  organic  remains  of  colossal  quadrupeds. 

GIBRALTAR.  A  fortress,  whose  immense  strength  excites  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, and  renders  it  impregnable :  it  is  the  ancient  Calpe,  which,  with 
Abyla  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  The  height  of  the  rock,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  1437  English 
feet:  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Tank  {GtheUTarik.  Mountain  of 
Tarik,  whence  its  present  name)  in  a.  d.  712.  In  the  year  1462  the  king  of 
Castile  took  Gibraltar  from  the  Moors ;  and  the  English,  under  sir  Greoiije 
Rooke,  the  prince  of  Hesac  Darmstadt,  sir  John  Leake,  and  admiral  Byng, 
bravely  won  it,  July  24,  1704.  It  was  surrendered,  after  a  dreadful  cannon- 
ade, to  the  British,  by  the  governor,  the  marquis  de  Salines ;  and  it  has  since 
continued  an  appendage  to  the  British  crown. 


Gibraltar  attacked  hy  the  British  on  the 
2l8t  Julv,  and  taken  on  the  ^ih,  a.  d.  17M 

Besieged  by  ihe  Spanish  and  French ; 
they  l(»se  10.000  men,  and  the  victori- 
ous EnsliHh  but  400     -  Oct.  11,  1704 

The  Spaniards  a^aln  attack  Gibraltar, 
and  are  repulsed  wiih  preat  loss       •  1720 

They  again  attack  it  with  a  force  of 


20,000  men,  and  lose  6000,  while  the 
loss  of  the  English  is  only  900  - 1727 

Memorable  siege  of  the  Spaniards  and 
French,  whose  prodigious  arma- 
ments* (the  greatest  ever  brought 
against  a  fortress)  were  wholly  over- 
thrown. The  siege  continued  from 
July  1779,  to  Feb.        •  1783 


*  The  army  amounted  to  40.000  men.    The  duke  of  CriUon  commanded  12,000  of  the  beat  troope 
of  France.    Km)  pieces  of  artillerj  were  brought  to  bear  against  the  fortnss,  besidee  which,  there 
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GILDING.  First  practised  at  Rome,  about  146  b.  c.  The  capitol  was  the  first 
building  on  which  this  enrichment  was  bestowed. — Pliny.  Of  gold  leaf  for 
gilding  the  Romans  made  but  750  leaves,  four  fingers  square,  out  of  a  whole 
onncc. — Pliny.  It  consequently  was  more  like  our  plating. — Truster.  A 
single  grain  of  gold  may  now  be  stretched  out  under  the  hammer  into  a  leaf 
that  wul  cover  a  house. — Dr.  Halley.  Gilding  with  leaf  gold  on  bole  ammo^ 
niac  was  first  introduced  by  Margaritone,  in  1273.  The  art  of  gilding  on 
wood,  previously  known,  was  improved  in  1680. 

GISORS,  Battle  of,  in  France,  between  the  armies  of  France  and  England,  in 
which  the  former  was  signally  defeated  by  Richard  I.,  whose  parole  for  the 
day  was  "  Dieuet  man  droit" — "God  and  my  right;"  and  from  this  time  it 
was  made  the  motto  to  the  royal  arms  of  England,  a.  d.  1198. 

GI ADIATORS.  They  were  originally  malefactors  whc  fought  for  their  lives, 
or  captives  who  fought  for  their  fireedom.  They  exhibited  at  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Romans.  263  b.  c,  probably  following  the  Greek  custom 
of  sacrificing  to  the  manes  of  deceased  warriors  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle. 
Gladiator  fights  afler^vards  exhibited  at  festivals,  about  215  b.  c.  When 
Dacia  was  reduced  by  Trajan,  1000  gladiators  fought  at  Rome  in  celebra- 
tion of  his  triumph  for  128  days,  a.  d.  103.  Their  combats  on  public  thea- 
tres were  suppressed  in  the  East  by  Constantino  the  Great,  a.  d.  325.  FU 
naUy  suppressed  by  Theodorick,  in  the  year  6Q0.—Lenglet. 

GLASGOW.  Erected  into  a  burgh  in  a.  d.  1180.  Its  charter  was  obtained  from 
James  II.,  in  1451,  at  which  period  the  university  was  founded.  Its  earliest 
commerce  was  in  salmon,  about  1420. 

GLASS.  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  been  taught  the  art  of  making  glass 
by  Hermes.  The  discover}'  of  glass  took  pla^  in  Syria. — Pliny.  Glass- 
houses were  erected  in  T^tc,  where  glass  was  a  staple  manufacture  for 
many  ages.  This  article  is  mentioned  amon^  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius ;  and  we  know,  from  the  ruins  ot  Pompeii,  that  windows  were 
formed  of  glass  before  a.  d.  79.  Italy  had  the  first  glass  windows,  next 
France,  whence  they  came  to  England.  Used  for  windows  in  private  houses 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  1177,  but  \mpoTted.— Anderson.  The  manufacture 
was  established  in  England  at  Crutched-friars,  and  in  the  Savoy,  in  1557. — 
SUnee.  It  was  improved  in  1635,  and  was  brought  to  creat  perfection  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  The  duties  on  glass  in  England  were  entirely  remit- 
ted, 1845. 

GLASS,  Painting  on.  This  was  a  very  early  art.  It  was  practised  at  Marseilles 
in  a  beautiful  style,  about  a.  d.  1500.  It  is  said  the  art  existed  in  England 
towards  the  12th  century.  It  reached  to  a  state  of  great  perfection  about 
1580. 

6LENC0E,  Massacre  op.  This  was  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  unoffending 
and  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  the  Macdonalds,  merely  for  not  surrendering 
in  time  to  king  William's  proclamation.  About  38  men  were  brutally  slain; 
and  women  and  children,  their  wives  and  ofispring,  were  turned  out  naked 

were  47  nil  of  the  line,  all  threedecken ;  10  neat  floating  batteries,  esteemed  invinclMe,  canyins 
212  guns;  innumerable  frigates,  zebeques,  bomb- ketches,  cutters,  and  eun  and  mortar  boats; 
while  small  craft  for  disembarking  the  forces  covered  the  bay:.  For  weeks  together.  6000  shells 
were  daily  thrown  into  the  town ,  and  on  a  single  occasion,  8000  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  ex- 
pended by  the  enemy.  Yet  in  one  night,  their  floating  batteries  were  destroyed  with  red- hot  balls. 
«ad  their  whole  line  of  works  annihilated  by  a  sortie  from  the  garrison,  commanded  by  general 
Elliot,  Nov.  27, 1781 .  The  enemy's  loss  in  munitions  of  war,  on  this  night  alone,  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  2,Q00fiO0l.  sterling.  But  their  grand  defeat  by  a  garrison  of  only  7000  British,  occurred 
Sept  13, 1782. 
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in  a  dark  and  freezing  night,  and  perished  by  cold  and  hanger :  this  black 
deed  was  perpetrated  by  the  earl  of  Argyle's  regiment,  May  9, 1691. 

GLOBE.  The  globular  form  of  the  earth,  the  five  zones,  some  of  the  principal 
circles  of  the  sphere,  the  opacity  of  the  moon,  and  the  true  cause  of  lunar 
eclipses,  were  taught,  and  an  eclipse  predicted,  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  about 
640  B.  c.  Pythagoras  demonstrated  from  the  varying  altitudes  of  the  stars 
by  change  of  place,  that  the  earth  must  be  round ;  that  there  might  be  an- 
tipodes on  the  opposite  part  of  the  globe ;  that  Venus  was  the  morning  and 
evening  star ;  that  the  universe  consisted  of  twelve  spheres — the  sphere  of 
the  earth,  the  sphere  of  the  water,  the  sphere  of  the  air,  the  sphere  of  fire, 
the  spheres  of  the  moon,  the  sim,  Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  the  sphere  of  the  stars,  about  506  b.  c.  Aristarchus,  of  Samoa,  main- 
tained that  the  earth  turned  on  its  own  axis,  and  revolved  about  the  sun; 
which  doctrine  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  as  so  absurd,  that  the  phi- 
losopher had  nearly  lost  his  life  to  his  theory,  280  b.  c.  The  first  voyage 
round  the  globe  was  performed  by  Picaro,  commanding  a  ship  of  Magel- 
lan's squadron,  1620-4.  The  first  English  navigator  who  performcid  the  same 
enterprise  was  sir  Francis  Drake,  1577. — See  Circumnavigation^  and  EariA, 

GLORY.  The  glory  or  nimbus  drawn  by  painters  round  the  heads  of  saints, 
angels,  and  holy  men,  and  the  circle  of  rays  on  images,  were  adopted  from 
the  Caesars  and  their  flatterers,  by  whom  they  were  used  in  the  first  century. 
The  doxology  of  the  prayer  Gloria  Palri  was  ordained  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  was  called  doxology  because  it  began  with  8<$(a,  glory,  a.d. 
882. 

GLOVES.  They  were  in  use  in  very  early  times.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  givine 
of  a  glove  was  a  ceremony  of  investiture  in  bestowing  lands  and  dignities;  ana 
two  bishops  were  put  in  possession  of  their  sees  by  each  receiving  a  glove, 
A  D.  1002.  In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  deprivation  of  gloves 
was  a  ceremony  of  degradation.  The  Glovers'  company  of  London  was  in- 
corporated in  1556.  Embroidered  gloves  were  introduced  into  England  in 
1680,  and  are  presented  to  judges  at  maiden  assizes  to  this  day. 

GNOSTICS.  Ancient  heretics,  who  were  famous  from  the  first  rise  of  Christianity. 
The  tenets  of  this  sect  were  revived  in  Spain,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  the 
Priscillianists ;  but  the  name,  which  was  once  glorious,  at  length  became  in- 
famous. The  Gnostics  were  not  so  much  a  particular  sect  of  heretics,  as  a 
complication  of  many  sects ;  and  were  so  called,  because  they  pretended  to 
extraordinary  illuminations  and  knowledge,  one  main  branch  of  which  con- 
sisted in  their  pretended  genealogies  or  attributes  of  the  Deity,  in  which 
they  difiered  among  themselves  as  much  as  they  did  from  others. 

GOBELIN-TAPESTRY.  Tapestry  so  called  from  a  noted  house  at  Paris,  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Marcel,  formerly  possessed  by  famous  wool-dyers,  whereof  the 
chief,  called  Giles  Grobelin,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  is  said  to 
have  found  the  secret  of  dyeing  scarlet,  which  was  from  him  called  the 
scarlet  of  the  Gobelins ;  the  house  and  river  that  nms  by  it  also  took  the 
same  name.  This  house  was  purchased  by  Louis  XIV.  for  a  manu factor}'  of 
all  manner  of  curious  works  for  adorning  the  royal  palaces,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mons.  Colbert,  especially  tapestry,  designs  for  which  were  drawn  by 
the  celebrated  Le  Brun,  oy  appointment  of  the  king,  a.  d.  1666. — Du  Fres- 
noy. 

GODFATHERS  and  GODMOTHERS.  The  Jews  had  godfethers  in  the  cir- 
cumcision  of  their  sons.  In  the  Christian  church  sponsion  in  baptism  arose 
in  the  desire  of  assuring  that  the  child  should  be  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
It  was  first  ordained  to  be  used,  according  to  some,  by  pope  Alexander; 
according  to  others,  by  Sixtus,  and  others  refer  it  to  Telesphorns,  about  a.  d- 
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ISO.    In  Catholic  countries  they  ha\<»  godfothen  and  godmothers  in  the 
baptism  of  their  bells. 

GOLD.  The  purest  and  most  ductile  of  all  the  met«ils,  for  which  reascn  it  has, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  been  considered  by  almost  all  nations  as  the  most 
valuable.  It  is  too  sofl  to  be  used  pure,  and  to  harden  it  it  is  alloyed  with 
copper  or  silver :  in  its  pure  state  it  is  twenty-four  carats ;  that  used  in  our 
coin  is  twenty-two  carats,  and  two  parts  of  copper.  In  the  early  ages  no 
metals  were  used  but  those  found  pure,  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The 
smelting  of  ores  was  a  comparatively  late  invention,  and  ascribed  both  to 
olMervations  on  volcanoes  and  to  the  burning  of  forests. 

GOLD  MINES.  Gold  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  Africa,  Japan,  and  South  America,  in  which  I&st  gold  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards  in  1492,  from  which  time  to  1731,  they  imported 
into  Europe  6000  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  in  register  gold  and  silver,  ex- 
clusively of  what  were  unregistered.  In  1730,  a  piece  of  gold  weighing 
ninety  marks,  equal  to  sixty  pounds  troy  (the  mark  being  eight  ounces), 
was  found  near  La  Paz,  a  town  of  Peru.  Gold  was  discovered  in  Malacca, 
in  1781 ;  in  New  Andulasia  in  1785 ;  in  Ceylon  in  1800 ;  in  Virginia  1829 ; 
in  North  Carolina  1824 ;  South  Carolina  1829 ;  in  Georgia  1830 :  in  Cali- 
fornia, April  1848. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER.  Quantity  produced  in  forty  years  from  1790  to  1830,  as 
stated  in  the  Mining  Journal : 

Gold.  Silver. 

Mexico jS6,436,453  -.  £139,818,083 

Chili       ........         2,768,488  -         1,822.924 

Buenos  Aywe 4,024,803  -       27,182,673 

RuflBia 3,70a,743  -         1,502,961 

Xi7,0U3,679  -  jBl70,32e,610 
The  mines  of  North  and  South  America  had,  in  1840,  sent  to  Europe  8) 
times  more  gold,  and  12  times  more  silver,  than  those  of  the  other  hemis- 
phere. The  gold  mines  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
discovered  1824-30,  had  produced  altogether  up  to  1836,  S4,377.50a  Those 
of  California,  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1848,  had  produced  up  to  Feb. 
1850,  at  least  25  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
was  sent  to  Europe.  The  amount  of  California  gold  coined  at  the  U.  S. 
mint  in  1849  was  about  S6,000,000.  The  total  annual  production  of  gold  in 
the  world  was  estimated  in  1840  at  about  36  tons,  proportioned  thus :  North 
and  South  America  11,  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia  6^,  Indian  Archipelago, 
4J,  Africa  14.    See  Coin. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE.  Jason,  the  Argonaut,  sailed  with  his  companions  from 
lolchos  to  Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Phryxus,  and  to  re- 
cover his  treasures,  which  the  perfidious  ^fites,  king  of  Colchis,  had  seized, 
after  murdering  their  owner.  The  ship  in  which  Phryxus  had  sailed  to 
Colchis,  was  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  ram  on  the  poop ;  which  gavo 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  pretend  that  the  journey  of  Jason  was  for  tke  re- 
covery of  the  golden  fleece,  1268  b.  c. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER.  The  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  or  number  which  shows 
the  years  of  the  moon's  cycle ;  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Mcton,  of  Athens, 
»bi*ut  432  B.  0. — Pliny.  To  find  the  f  olden  number  or  year  of  the  Lunar 
cycle,  add  one  to  the  date  and  divide  l)y  nineteen,  then  the  quotient  is  the 
number  of  cycles  since  Christ,  and  the  remainder  is  the  Golden  number. 

tiOOD  FRIDAY.  From  the  earliest  records  of  Christianity,  this  day  has  been 
held  as  a  .solemn  fast,  in  remembrance  of  the  crucifi.xion  of  our  Saviour  on 
Friday,  April  3,  a.  d.  83.  Its  appellation  of  good  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Church  of  England  :  our  Saxon  forefathers  denominated  it  Long  Pri- 
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day^  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  offices  obsenred,  and  fiisUDgs  flu- 
Joined  on  this-  day. 

GORDIAN  KNOT.  The  knot  made  of  the  thongs  that  served  as  harness  to 
the  wagon  of  Grordius'a  husbandman,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Pbrjgia. 
Whosoever  loosed  this  knot;  the  ends  of  which  were  not  discoverable,  the 
oracle  declared  should  be  emperor  of  Persia.  Alexander  the  Great  cut 
away  the  knot  with  his  sword  until  he  found  the  ends  of  it,  and  thus,  in  a 
military  sense  at  least,  this  "  conqueror  of  the  world  "  interpreted  the  ora- 
cle, 330  B.  c.     . 

GORDON'S  "NO  POPERY"  MOB:  occasioned  by  the  zeal  of  lord  Georgt 
Gordon.  It  consisted  of  40,000  persons  who  assembled  in  St.  George'§ 
Fields,  under  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Association,  to  carry  up  a  petition 
to  parliament  for  the  Repeal  of  the  act  which  granted  certain  indnlgences 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  mob  once  raised,  could  not  be  dispersed,  bat 
proceeded  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  pillaging,  burning,  and  pulling  down 
the  chapels  and  private  houses  of  the  Catholics  first,  but  afterwards  of  several 
other  persons ;  breaking  open  prisons,  setting  the  prisoners  free,  even  at- 
tempting the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  a  word  totally  overct  ining  ihe  cItU 
power  for  nearly  six  days.  At  length,  by  the  aid  of  armed  associations  of 
the  citizens,  the  horse  and  foot  guards,  and  the  militia  of  several  counties, 
then  embodied  and  marched  to  London,  the  riot  was  quelled.  It  com- 
menced June  2 ;  and  on  the  3d,  the  Catholic  chapels,  and  numerous  private 
mansions,  were  destroyed,  the  bank  attempted,  and  the  jails  opened; 
among  these  were  the  King's  Bench,  Fleet,  and  Bridewell  prisons ;  on  the 
5th,  thirty-six  flres  were  seen  blazing  at  one  time.  In  the  end,  210  of  the 
rioters  were  killed,  and  248  were  wounded,  of  whom  76  died  afterwards  in 
the  hospitals.  Many  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  Lord  George 
was  tried  the  year  after  for  high  treason,  but  acquitted,  June  2  to  7, 17o0. 
— Annual  Register. 

GOSPELS.  St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  a.  d.  44 ;  St.  Matthew  in  the  same  year; 
St.  Luke  in  65 ;  and  St.  John  in  96-7.  The  gospel  of  Matthew  was  found 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Barbus,  and  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  in 
485. — Butler.  John  wrote  his  gospel  at  Ephcsus  two  years  after  he  was 
thrown  into  a  caldron  of  burning  oil,  from  which  he  was  taken  out  unhurt, 
and  Vanished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos. — Idem.  The  gospel  is  the  ^lad  tidings 
of  the  actual  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  hence  the  evangelical  history  of 
Christ. — Hammoad.  Dr.  Robert  Bray  was  the  author  of  the  first  plan  for 
propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Countries,  incon^orated  in  1701. 

GOSPELLERS.  The  name  which  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  who 
first  attempted  the  reformation  of  the  Church  from  the  errors  of  popery: 
it  was  afiixed  to  them  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  derision,  on  account  of 
their  professing  to  follow  and  preach  only  the  gospel,  a.  d.  1377. — Bishop 
Burnet. 

GOTHS.  A  warlike  nation  that  inhabited  the  space  between  the  Caspian, 
Pontus.  Euxine,  and  Baltic  seas.  They  attacked  the  Roman  empire  a.  d. 
251.  They  were  defeated  by  Claudius,  and  320.000  slain,  a.  d.  269.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Hernli.  the  Ostrogoths,  under 
Theodoric,  became  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  where  they  retained 
their  dominion  till  a.  d.  663,  when  they  were  finally  conquered  by  Narses, 
Justinian's  general.  The  Visigoths  settled  in  Spain,  antl  founded  a  king- 
dom, which  continued  until  the  country  was  subdued  by  the  Saracens. 

G07EUNMENT,  cost  of.  in  EUROPE  and  the  UNITED  STATES.  In  an 
elaborate  article  in  the  American  Almanac,  1847,  this  result  is  reached,  viz.: 
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Id  the  United  Statee:  aggregate  of 
naiional  expenditure,  lor  each  in* 
habiiani      -  -  •  •     fO  97 

Aggiegaie  of  Suite  expenditure,  for 
each  inhabitajit      -  •  -       0  50 

Aggregate  of  town  or  city  expendi- 
ture, for  each  inhabitant  •  •       0  92 

Total  cost  of  Government  in  the       

United  States,  per  head    •  -     92  39 

or  S473)0,000  if  the  population  is 

.  20  millions. 

In  England,  according  to  Maccul- 


loch.  the  average  is  equal,  per 
head, to       • 

In  France,  according  to  Chevalier, 
in  1833,  the  cost  was  about  1,230 
millions  of  francs,  or  40  francs  per 
head — say  .... 

Thus,  France  pays  about  three 
times,  and  Great  Briuiin  five  times 
as  much  for  Government  as  the 
United  Slates.  (See  Adtniniatra- 
tiont  of  the  United  States.) 
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GRACE  AT  MEAT.  The  table  was  considered  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the 
altar  of  friendship,  and  held  sacred  upon  that  Account.  Tlicy  would  not 
partake  of  any  meat  until  they  had  first  offered  part  of  it,  as  the  first  fruits, 
to  their  gods ;  and  hence  came  the  short  prayer  said  before  and  after  meat 
in  all  Christian  countries  from  the  earliest  times. — Ltnglet. 

GRAMMARIANS,  or  CRITICS.  Anciently,  the  most  eminent  men  in  litera- 
tare  were  denominated  grammarians.  A  society  of  grammarians  was  formed 
at  Rome  so  early  as  270  b.  c. — Blair.  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  Varro,  Ci- 
cero, Messala,  Julius  Csesar,  Nicias,  .£lius  Donatus,  Remmius  Palemon, 
Tyrannion  of  Pontus,  Athemeus,  and  other  distinguished  men,  were  of 
this  class.  Cobbett  declared  Mr.  Canning  to  be  the  only  purely  grammati- 
cal orator  of  his  time ;  and  Dr.  Parr,  speaking  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
said,  '*  Wc  threw  our  whole  grammatical  mind  upon  it  and  could  not  dis- 
coYcr  one  error." 

GRANARIES.  The  Romans  formed  granaries  in  seasons  of  plenty,  to  secure 
food  for  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  all  who  wanted  it  were  provided  with  com 
from  these  reservoirs,  in  necessitous  times,  at  the  cost  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. There  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ^anaries  at  Rome. — 
Univ.  Hist.  Twelve  new  granaries  were  built  at  Bndewell  to  hold  6000 
quarters  of  corn,  and  two  store-houses  for  sea-coal  to  hold  4000  loads, 
thereby  to  prevent  the  sudden  deamess  of  these  articles  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  inhabitants,  7  James  I.,  l^ld.—SUnce, 

GRANICUS,  Battle  op,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  signally  defeated  the 
Persians.  The  Macedonian  troops  crossed  the  Granicus  in  the  face  of  the 
Persian  army,  although  the  former  did  not  exceed  80,000  foot  and  6000 
horse,  while  the  Persian  army  amounted  to  600,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse. 
—Justin.  Yet  the  victors  lost  in  this  great  battle  but  fifty-five  foot  soldiers, 
and  sixty  horse.  Sardis  capitulated,  Miletus  and  Halicamassus  were  taken 
by  storm,  and  numerous  other  great  towns  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  384 
B.  c. — Bossiiet. 

GRATES.  The  hearths  of  the  early  Britons  were  fixed  in  the  centre  of  their 
halls.  The  fire-place  originally  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  large 
stone  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  ground  to  receive  the  ashes.  There 
were  arched  hearths  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  chafing  dishes  were 
most  in  use  until  the  general  introduction  of  chimneys,  about  a.  d.  1200. 
See  Chimneys. 

GRAVITATION.  This,  as  a  supposed  innate  power,  was  noticed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  also  by  Seneca,  who  speaks  of  the  moon  attracting  the  waters, 
about  A.  D.  88.  Kepler  enlarged  upon  it,  about  a.  d.  1615 ;  and  Hook  pub- 
lished it  as  a  system.  The  principles  of  gravity  were  proved  by  Galileo,  at 
Florence,  about  1633;  and  they  were  subsequently  adopted  by  Newton, 
about  1687. 

ORiECIA  MAGNA.    That  part  of  Italy  where  the  Greeks  planted  colonie* 
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bat  its  boundaries  are  very  uncertain.  Some  say  that  it  extended  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy ;  and  others  suppose  that  Magna  Grsecia  compre- 
hended only  Campania  and  Lucania.  To  these  is  added  Sicily,  which  waa 
likewise  peopled  by  the  Greek  colonists. — Lempritre. 

GREECE.  The  first  inhabitants  of  this  justly  celebrated  country  of  the  an- 
cient world,  were  the  progeny  of  Javan,  fourth  son  of  Japheth.  Greece 
was  so  called  from  a  very  ancient  king  named  Grsecus ;  and  another  king 
named  Hellen,  gave  his  subjects  the  appellation  of  Hellenists.  Honker  calls 
the  inhabitants,  indifferently,  Myrmidions,  Hellenists,  andAchalns.  For 
ancient  Grecian  history,  see  TcUnUar  ViewSy  p.  6  et  seq. 


Sicyon  founded  (Eusebius)  •  n.  c.  2089 
Uranus  arrives  in  Greece  ^Lenglet)  •  'ii04*2 
Revali  of  ihe  Titana      -  •  •  *    * 

War  of  the  Giants         -  -  •  '    * 

Kingdom  of  Argos  begun  iEtisebius)  ■  1856 
Reign  of  Ogyge8  in  Bujoiia  (ii/ew)  - 1796 
Sacritices  to  the  gods  lirsi  introduced  in 

Greece  by  Phoroneus  •  •  •  1773 

According  to  some  authors,  Sicyon  was 

now  begun  {Lenglet)  -  -  -  1773 

Deluge  ol  Ogygcs  (jokick  see)  -  •  1764 

A  colony  of  Arcadians  emigrate  to  Italy 

under  (Enotrus :    the  country  first 

called  (Etwrtria,  afterwards  Alalia 

Groicia  {Eftsebius)     ■  •  '1710 

Chronology  of  the  ArunJelian  marbles 

commences  {Eusebiua)         •  •  1582 

Cecrops  cornea  into  Attica  {idem)  •  \Z<A 
The  Arcopagu.s  in-^titutRd  -  •  l.'iOe 

Deluge  ot  Deucalion  (Euaebiua)  •  150^) 
Rei?n  of  Hellen  {idem)  ■  •  -  li59 

Cadmus,  with  the  Phoenician  letters, 

settles  in  Boeotia  •  •  •  1493 

Lelex,  first  king  of  Laconia,  afterwards 

called  Sparta    -  •  .  -1490 

Arrival  of  Danaus,  with  the  first  ship 

ever  seen  in  Greece     .  •  •  1485 

He  geu;  possession  of  Argos.    His  fifty 

daughters       -  ...  1475 

First  Olympic  ffames  celebrated  at  Elis, 

by  the  Idai  Dactuti  (Eusebiua)  •  14o3 
Iron  discovered  by  ine  Idtti  Dactyli  •  1406 
Corinth  rebuilt,  and  so  named  •  •  1381 

Ceres  arrives  in  Greece,  and  teaches 

the  art  of  nnaicing  bread  •  -  1383 

The  Isihmi*.)  games  instituted  •  •  ViX 

Mycenee  created  out  of  Argoa    •  .  1313 

Argonautic  expedition  {which  see)  •  1263 
The  Pythian  garner  by  Adrastus  -  1363 

War  of  the  seven  Greek  captains  •  1225 
The  Amazonian  war ;  these  martial  fe- 
males penetrate  into  Greece  •  -  1213 
Rape  of  lielen  by  Theseus  -  1213 
Rape  of  Helen  by  Paris  •  •  1198 
Commencement  of  the  Trojan  war  -  U93 
Trojr  taken  and  destroyed  on  the  ni^ht 

ot  the  7th  of  the  month  Thargolion 

Ci7th  May,  or  1  lih  June)       .  ■  IIM 

£neas  sets  sail,  winters  in  Thrace,  and 

arrives  in  Italy  •  •  -1181 

Migration  of  the  ^oliao  colonies,  who 

build  Smyrna,  &c.  .  .1124 

Settlement  of  (he  lonians  from  Greece 

in  Asia  Minor  .  ■  •  .  10|4 

The  first  laws  of  luivigation  originate 

with  the  Rhodians       •  -  -916 

Homer     flourishes   about    this    time 

(Arundelian  Marbles)  •  -   907 

Olympic  games  revived  at  Elia  -   884 


The  first  Messenian  war  •    b.o.  7^ 

The  second  Messenian  war       •  •  685 

The  rapture  of  Ira  •  -  -  671) 

The  Messenians  emigrate  to  Sicily,  and 
give  their  own  name  Messene  16  Zao- 
cle  (now  called  Messina)  •  6GS 

Sea-fight,  the  first  on  record,  between 
the  Corinthiana  and  the  inhabitants 
ofCorcyra       •  -  -  .661 

Byzantium  built  by  the  Argivea  •  6ud 

Sybaris,  in  Magna  Gnecia,  destroyed, 
1(X).UU0  Crotonians  under  Milo  defeat 
300,U)U  Sybarians        .  .  -GOB 

Sardis  taken  tnd  burnt,  which  occa- 
sions the  Persian  invasion      -  -  5M 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  conquered       •  496 
Battle  of  Marathon  (trAicA  see)  •  -  490 
Xerxes  invades  Greece,  but  is  checked  460 

at  Thermopylaa  by  I.conidaa  • 
Rattle  of  Sala mis  (wAicA  see)  •  •  4S0 

Mardonius  dcfc&'od  at  Platea  •  •  479 

flattie  of  Eurymedon      •  -  -  476 

The  third  Messenian  war  •  •  465 

Athens  begins  to  tyraimize  over  the 

other  states  of  Greece  •  •  499 

Peloponnesus  overrun  by  Pericles       •  455 
The  first  sacred  war  .448 

Herodotus   reads   hi*   history  i'-   *.be 

Council  at  Athens       -  •  -445 

The  sea-fight  at  Cuidus  •  .  -391 

Battle  of  Mantinca  -  .  .633 

Sacred  war  ended  by  Philip,  who  takes 

all  the  cities  of  the  Phoceans  •  348 

Battle  of  Chmronea        .  •  .338 

Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  enters 
Greece ;  subilues  the  Athenians,  and 
destroys  the  city  of  Thebes    •  .335 

Commencement  of  the  Macedonian  or 

Grecian  Monarchy       •  <■  .331 

Alexander  goes  to  Susa,  and  sits  on  the 
tlirone  ofDarius         •  .  -  330 

Alarie  invades  Greece  •  >  a.  n.  395 
The  empire  imder  Nicephonis  com- 
menced •  -  -  >  811 
Greece  mastered  by  the  Latirs  -  •  12M 
Re-conauered  ....  WU 
Invaded  by  the  Turks  •  •  •  1350 
Its  final  overthrow.  See  Ea»tem  Em- 
pire        1363 

[This  country,  so  long  illustrious  for  the 
military  exploits,  the  learning,  and 
arts  or  its  people,  became  of  late 
years  the  scene  of  de^iperate  con- 
flicts with  the  Turks,  in  onler  to  re- 
gain its  independence,  and  the  coun- 
cils of  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
were  friendly  to  ihe  deeiKn] 
Great  struggle  for  iodependeiice         •  17M 
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GREECE,  continued. 

The  first  decided  movoment  in  these  lat- 
ter umea,  by  the  Servians      •     a.  d.  1800 

The  Servians  defeat  thi  Turks  at  N  VKsa 

April  2, 1807 

100,000  Turks,  under  Chourshid  Pasha, 
overrun  the  country,  commiuing  the 
mo«i  dreadttfl  excesses  •  -  1813 

Insurrection  in  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  in  which  the  Greeks  join         •  1821 

Prociainaiion  of  prince  Alexander  to 
•hake  ofl'the  Turkish  yoke     March,  1821 

The  Greek  patriarch  put  to  death  at 
Con<<tantinople  •         April  '^,  1821 

10,000  Christians  perish  in  Cyprus,  al- 
though not  engaged  in  the  revolt      -  1821 

Hasiacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bucha- 
rest; even  the  women  and  children 
not  spared        ....  1821 

Independence  of  Greece  formally  pro- 
claimed .  .  Jan.  27, 1822 

Siege  of  Corinth  -  -  -     Feb,  1822 

Bombardment  of  Scio ;  its  capture  ; 
most  horrible  massacre  recorded  m 
modem  history*         •  April  23, 1822 

Victories  of  the  Greeks  at  Lari^ea, 
Thennopyls,  and  Salonica,  -  July  8,  1822 

National  Cunf^ress  at  Argos  -  April  lU,  18^3 

Victories  of  Marco  Botzans      -    June,  lti23 

Lord  Byron  lands  in  Greece,  to  devoie 
himself  to  its  cause  Augusu  1823 

Lamented  death  of  Lord  Byron,  at  Mis- 
sotonehi  •  -  April  19, 1821 

Sixnal  defeat  of  ihe  Capitan  Pacha,  at 
Samos  •         August  16, 18i^ 

The  Provisional  Government  oi  Greece 
instituted  •  Oct.  12, 1821 

The  Greek  fleet  defeats  that  of  the  Ca- 
pitan Pacha  •  June  2,  1825 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Greece 
invites  the  protection  of  England 

July  24, 1825 

Sieffe  of  Miseolonghi :  the  besieging 
Turks  are  defeated  in  a  formidable 
attack  upon  it  August  1, 1826 

The  Greeks  disperse  the  Ottoman  fleet 

Jan.  28, 1826 


Ibrahim  Paclta  takes  Miskolonghi  by 
assault  •  -  April  2:j,  1836 

The  Greeks  land  near  Salonica ;  battle 
with  Omsr  Pacha  •        June  1, 182C 

Ibrahim  Pacha  signally  defeated  by  the 
Mainotcs         •  August  8  and  9,  1826 

Redschid  Pacha  takes  Athens,  Aug.  Ks  1826 

TitAty  of  London,  between  Great  Bri- 
tain, Russia,  and  Franco,  on  behalf 
of  Greece,  signed  •  July  6, 1827 

Battle  of  Savarirto  ^which  see);  the 
Turkish  fleet  destroyed      •    Oct.  20,  1327 

Count  Capo  d'Isiria  arrives  as  Presi- 
dent of  Greece     -  •       Jan.  18.  1828 

The  Panheilenion  or  Grand  Council  of 
Slate  established  -  Feb.  2,  1^^ 

National  Bank  founded       •     Feb.  14,  1823 

Greece  divided  into  departments,  viz. 
Argolis,  Achaia,  Elis,  Uppei  Messe- 
nia,  Lower  Mcs»cuia,  Laconia,  and 
ilreadia,  and  the  islands  formed  alno 
into  departments  •       April  26, 1828 

Final  evacuation  of  the  Morea  by  the 
Turks  .  .  .    Oct.  30, 1828 

Missolonghi  surrenders    •         May  17, 1829 

Greek  National  Assembly  commences 
its  sittings  at  Argos  •     July  23, 1829 

The  Porte  acknowledges  the  indepeix.- 
ence  of  Greece        •  •  April  25, 1830 

Prince  Leopold  finally  declines  the  so- 
vereignty -  -         May  21, 1830 

Count  Capo  d'lstria,  President  of 
Greece,  assassinated  by  the  brother 
and  Bonof  Mavromichaelis,a  Mainolo 
cliief,  whom  he  had  imprisoned  OcL  9, 1831 

The  assassins  put  to  death       Oct  29, 1881 

Otho  L  elected  king  of  Greece,  Jan.  25, 1833 
Colocotroni's  conspiracy      -     Oct.  27,  1833 
A  bloodless  revolution  at  Athens,  to  en- 
force  ministerial  responsibility  and 
national  representation,  is  consum- 
mated .  .  •      »    S^'pi.  14,  1843 
The  king  accepts  the  new  constitution 

March  16,  1814 
[See  Athena.  Macedon^  Sparta^  Thract^  and 
other  states  of  Greece.j 

GREEK  CHURCH.  A  difference  arose  in  the  eighth  century  between  the 
eastern  and  western  churches,  which  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half  terminated  in  a  seiwiration :  this  church  is  called  Greek  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  latter,  or  Roman  church.  The  Greek  church  claims  prior- 
ity as  using  the  language  in  which  the  Gospel  was  first  promulgated,  and 
many  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  but  it  disowns  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  It  is  the  established  reli- 
gion of  Russia. 

GREEK  FHIE.  A  composition  of  combustible  matter  invented  by  one  Calli- 
nicus,  an  ingenious  engineer  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  in  the  seventh  century, 


*  The  slaughter  lasted  10  days;  40,000  of  both  sexes  falling  victims  to  the  sword,  or  to  the  fire 
which  raged  until  every  house;  save  those  of  the  foreign  consuls,  was  burned  to  tlie  ground.  7000 
Greeks,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  were  induced  to  surrender  by  a  promise  of  amnesty,  i/uar- 
ftnteed  by  the  consuls  of  England,  France  and  Austria,  yet  even  they  were,  every  man  of  them, 
butchered!  The  only  exception  made  during  the  massacre  was  in  favor  of  the  young  and  inort 
beautiful  women  and  boys,  :«,000  of  whom  were  reserved  for  the  markets.  The  narrative  of  plun- 
der, violauon,  and  crime,  whilu  the  infidel  army  was  let  loose  upon  (he  captured  citv.  is  too  long 
and  too  shocking  for  transcrijniun  here. 
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in  order  to  destroy  the  Saracens'  ships,  which  was  effected  by  the  gcnerU 
of  the  emperor  Pogonat's  fleet,  and  80,000  men  were  killed.  The  property 
of  this  fire  was  to  bum  briskest  in  water,  to  diffuse  itself  on  all  sides,  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  given  it.  Nothing  but  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  vine- 
gar, urine,  and  sand,  could  quench  it.  It  was  blown  out  of  long  tubes  of 
copper,  and  shot  out  of  cross-bows,  and  other  spring  instruments.  The  in- 
vention was  kept  a  secret  for  many  years  by  the  court  of  Constantinople; 
but  it  is  now  lost. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  The  Greek  ]an|:nage  was  first  studied  in  Enrope 
about  A.  D.  1450 — in  France,  1473.  William  Grocyn,  or  Grokeyu,  a  learned 
English  professor  of  this  language,  travelled  to  acquire  its  true  pronuncia- 
tion, and  introduced  it  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  the  honcr  to  teach  Erasmus, 
1490.—  Wood's  Atken.  Oxan. 

GREENLAND.  Discovered  by  some  Norwegians  from  Iceland,  about  a  p.  980, 
and  thus  named  on  account  of  its  superior  verdure  compared  with  the  latter 
country.  It  was  visited  by  FPobisher,  in  1576.  The  first  ship  from  England 
to  Greenland  was  sent  for  the  whale  fishery  by  the  Muscovy  Company,  2 
James  I.  1604.  In  a  voya^  performed  in  1630,  eight  men  were  left  behind 
by  accident,  and  suffered  incredible  hardships  till  the  following  year,  when 
the  company's  ships  brought  them  home.— Tindal.  The  Greenland  Fishing 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1693. 

GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY.  Built  at  the  solicitation  of  sir  Jonas  Moore 
and  sir  Christopher  Wren,  by  Charles  II.,  on  the  summit  of  Flamstead-hill, 
so  called  from  the  great  astronomer  of  that  name,  who  was  the  first  astro- 
nomer-royal here.  The  English  began  to  compute  the  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  this  place,  1675 ;  some  make  the  date  1679.  This  observatory 
contains  a  transept  circle  by  Troughton ;  a  transit  instrument  of  eight  feet 
by  Bird ;  two  mural  quadrants  of  ei^ht  feet,  and  Bradley's  zenith  sector. 
The  telescopes  are  forty  and  sixty  inch  achromatics,  and  a  six-feet  re- 
flector ;  and  among  other  fine  instruments  and  objects  is  a  famous  camera 
obscura. 

GREGORIAN.  CALENDAR.  Ordained  to  be  adopted  by  pope  Gregor^  XIII., 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  a.  d.  1582 ;  and  introduced  into  the  Catholic 
states  of  Europe  in  that  year;  into  most  other  states  in  1710;  and  adopted 
by  England  in  1752.  To  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  deficiency  in  the  Julian  ca- 
lendar had  amounted  to  ten  days ;  and  in  the  year  1752  it  had  amounted  to 
eleven  days.     See  Calendar ^  and  New  Style. 

GRENADA.  Conquered  by  the  Moors,  a.  d.  715 ;  it  was  the  last  kingdom  pos- 
sessed by  them,  and  was  not  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile  until  1491 ; 
the  capital  of  this  province  is  magnificent.  New  Grenada  was  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1536.  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  settled  b}'  the 
French,  1650 ;  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  English  in  1762,  and  was 
ceded  to  England  in  1763.  The  French  possessed  them.selves  of  it  agfiinjn 
1779 ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1795  the 
French  landed  some  troops  and  caused  an  insurrection  in  this  island,  which 
was  not  finally  quelled  till  June,  1796. 

GROCERS.  One  of  the  oldest  trades  in  England.  The  word  anciently  meant 
"  ingrossers  or  monopolizers,"  as  appears  by  a  statute,  37  Edward  III.  The 
Grocers*  Company  is  one  of  the  twelve  chief  companies  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, incorporated  in  1429. 

GUADALOUPE.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  a.  d.  1493.  It  was'  colonized  by 
the  French  in  1635.  Taken  by  the  English  in  1759,  and  restored  in  1763. 
Again  taken  by  the  English  in  1779.  1794.  and  1810;  and  in  order  to  a«lure 
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the  Swedes  into  the  coalition  a^inst  France,  gave  them  this  island.    It  was, 
however,  by  the  consent  of  Sweden,  restored  to  France  in  1814. 

6UELPHS  AND  GHIBELINES.  These  were  party  names,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Hiewelf  and  Hiegiblin,  the  names  of  towns.  The  desig- 
nation began  in  Italy,  a.  d.  1139,  and  distinguished  the  contending  armies 
during  the  civil  wars  in  GJermany;  the  Guelphs  were  for  the  pope,  and  the 
Ghi))elines  were  for  the  emperor.  Guelph  is  the  name  of  the  present  royal 
family  of  England. — See  Brunstrick.  The  Guelphic  order  of  knighthood 
was  instituted  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  by  the  prince  regent,  afterwards 
George  IV.,  in  1816. 

GOILLOTiNE.  An  engine  for  decapitation,  which  has  made  an  otherwise 
obscure  name  immortal.  A  similar  instrument,  but  of  ruder  form,  may  be 
seen  in  an  engraving  accompanying  the  Si/ndfolicee  Questwnes  of  Achilles 
Bocchius,  4to,  1555  (see  the  Travels  ef  Father  Labat  in  Italy) ;  it  is  there 
called  the  Mamiaia.  In  Scotland,  also  at  Halifax,  Enclana  (see  Halifax ; 
Maiden),  soon  after  it  was  in  use,  and  served  to  behead  its  introducer,  the 
regent  Morton.  Dr.  Guillotin,  about  1785,  recommended  its  use  in  France, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  cruel  gibbet,  and  his 
name  was  applied  to  it,  at  first  fVom  mere  waggishness.  Its  unwilling  god- 
father was  imprisoned  during  the  revolutionary  troubles,  and  ran  some 
hazard  of  being  subjected  to  ita  deadly  operation ;  but  he  (contrary  to  a 
prevailing  opinion)  escaped,  and  lived  to  become  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  He  died  May  26,  1814,  aged  seventy-six, 
enjoying  to  the  last  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  mild  virtues. 

GUINEAS.  An  English  gold  coin,  so  named  from  their  having  been  first 
coined  of  «)ld  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  a.  d.  1673.  They  were 
then  valuc'd  at  305.  and  were  worth  that  sum  in  1696.  They  were  reduced 
in  currency  from  225.  to  2l5.  by  parliament  in  1717.  Broad  pieces  were 
coined  into  guineas  in  17o2.  The  original  guineas  bore  the  impression  of 
an  elephant,  on  account  of  their  having  been  coined  of  this  African  gold. 

GUNPOWDER.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  generally  ascribed  to  Ber- 
tholdus  or  Michael  Schwartz,  a  Cordelier  monk  of  Goslar,  south  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  Germany,  about  a.d.  1320.  But  many  writers  maintain  that  it  was 
known  much  earlier  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Some  say  that  the  Chi- 
nese possessed  the  art  a  number  of  centuries  before.  Its  composition, 
moreover,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  our  own  famous  Roger  Bacon,  in  his 
treatise  De  NuUUate  Magia,  which  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1216. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT  in  ENGLAND.  The  memorable  conspiracy  knoAvn  by 
this  name,  for  springing  a  mine  imder  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  des- 
troying the  three  estates  of  the  realm — king,  lords,  and  commons — there 
assembled,  was  discovered  on  Nov.  5,  160^  This  diabolical  scheme  was 
projected  by  Robert  Catesby,  and  many  high  persons  were  leagued  in  the 
enterprise  Guy  Faux  was  detected  in  the  vaults  under  the  House  of  Lords, 
preparing  the  train  for  being  fired  on  the  next  day.  Catesby  and  Percy  (of 
the  family  of  Northumberland)  were  killed ;  sir  Evcrard  Digby,  Rock  wood, 
Winter,  Garnet,  a  Jesuit,  and  others,  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
as  did  Guy  Faux,  January  31,  1606.  The  vault  called  Guy  Faux  cellar,  in 
which  the  conspirators  lodged  the  barrels  of  gunpowder,  remained  in  the 
late  houses  of  parliament  till  1825,  when  it  was  converted  into  ofllices. 

OTTS  HOSPITAL.  This  celebrated  London  hospital  is  indebted  for  iU  origin 
to  Thomas  Guy,  an  eminent  and  wealthy  bookseller,  who.  after  having  be- 
stowed immense  sums  on  St.  Thomas's,  determined  to  be  the  sole  foundet 
of  another  hospital.  At  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  1721,  he  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  present  building,  and  lived  to  see  it  nearly  com])letod.    It 
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coet  him  lS,79Si,y  in  addition  to  which  he  left  to  endow  it,  the  immense  sum 
of  219,499/.  A  splendid  bequest,  amounting  to  200,000/.  was  made  to  thii 
hospital  by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  provide  additional  accommodation  for  100  patients ; 
his  will  was  proved  Sept.  24,  1829. 
GYMNASIUM,  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  where  all  the  public  exercises  were 
performed,  and  where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited,  but  also 

{)hilosophers,  poets,  and  rhetoricians  repeated  their  compositions.  In  wrest- 
ing and  boxing,  the  athletes  were  often  naked,  whence  the  word  Gymna- 
sium—«^ttmw<75,  nudus.  They  anointed  themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their 
limbs,  and  to  render  their  bodies  slippery,  and  more  difficult  to  be  grasped. 
The  first  modern  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Gymnastics  was  published  in 
Germany  in  1793.    London  society  formed,  1826. 

GYTSIES,  OR  EGYPTIANS.  A  strange  commonwealth  of  wanderers  and  pecu- 
liar race  of  people,  who  made  their  appearance  first  in  Germany,  about  a.  d. 
1617,  having  quitted  Egypt  when  attacked  by  the  Turks.  They  are  the  des- 
cendants of  a  grcat  body  of  Egyptians  who  roolted  from  the  Turkish  yoke, 
and  being  defeated,  dispersed  m  small  parties  all  over  the  world,  while  their 
supposed  skill  iu  the  black  art  gave  them  an  universal  rece^  tion  in  ^hat  age 
of  credulity  and  superstition.  Although  expelled  from  France  in  1560,  and 
from  most  countries  soon  after,  they  are  yet  foimd  in  every  part  of  Kurope, 
as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Having  recovered  their  footing,  they  have  con- 
trived to  maintain  it  to  this  day.  In  England  an  act  was  made  against  their 
itinerancy,  in  1530;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  thirteen  persons  were  ex- 
ecuted at  one  assizes  for  having  associated  with  gypsies  for  about  a  mouth, 
contrary  to  the  statute.  The  gypscy  settlement  at  Norwood,  near  London, 
was  broken  up,  and  they  were  treated  as  vagrants.  May  1797.  There  were 
in  Spain  alone,  previously  to  the  year  1800,  more  than  120  000  gypsies,  and 
many  communities  of  them  yet  exist  in  England;  and  notwithstanding  their 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  they  are  still,  like  the  Jews,  in  their  manners, 
customs,  visage,  and  appearance,  wholly  unchanged. 

H. 

HABEAS  CORPUS.  The  subjects' FTri/  of  Right,  passed  for  the  security  and 
liberty  of  individuals,  May  27,  1679.  This  act  is  next  in  importance  to 
Magna  Charta,  for  so  long  as  the  statute  remains  in  force,  no  subject  of  En- 
gland can  be  detained  in  prison,  except  in  cases  wherein  the  detention  is 
shown  to  be  justified  by  the  law.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  can  alone  be  sus- 
l)ended  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  then  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
when  the  emergency  is  extreme.  In  such  a  case,  the  nation  parts  with  a 
portion  of  its  liberty  to  secure  its  own  permanent  welfare,  and  suspected 
persons  may  then  be  arrested  without  cause  or  purpose  being  assigned.— 
Blackstane. 

HACKNEY  COACHES  are  of  French  origin.  In  France,  a  strong  kind  of  cob- 
horse  (haquenee)  was  let  out  on  hire  for  short  journeys :  these  were  latterly 
harnessed  (to  accommodate  several  wayfarers' at  once)  to  a. plain  vehicle 
called  coche-h^haquenee :  hence  the  name.    The  legend  that  traces  their  ori- 

fin  to  Hackney,  near  London,  is  a  vulgar  error.  They  were  first  licensed  in 
662,  and  subjected  to  regulations,  6  William  and  Mary,  1694. — Survty  of 
Jjondon.  The  number  plyin?  in  London  fixed  at  1000,  and  their  fkres  rdiaea, 
1771.  The  cabriolets  are  or  Parisian  origin;  but  the  aristocratic  taste  of 
Englishmen  suggested  the  propriety  of  obliging  the  driver  to  be  seated  on 
the  outside  of  the  vehicle. 
HAGUE.  Once  called  the  finest  village  in  Europe :  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Stat«'.8-General,  and  residence  o^  the  fonner  earls  of  H'/lIand,  the  pwoes  of 
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Holland,  &c.  Here  the  States,  in  1686,  abrogated  the  authority  of  Philip 
Q.  of  Spain,  and  held  a  conference  in  1610,  upon  the  live  articles  of  the  re- 
monstrants, which  occasioned  the  synod  of  Dort.  Treaty  of  the  Hague, 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  North,  si^ed 
by  England,  France,  and  Holland,  May  21,  1659.  De  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces 
here,  August  20, 1672.  The  French  took  possession  of  the  Hague  in  Janu- 
ary, 1795;  fkvored  by  a  hard  fVost,  they  marched  into  Holland,  where  the 
inhabitants  and  troops  declared  in  their  favor,  a  general  revolution  ensued, 
and  the  stadtholder  and  his  family  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  and 
escape  to  England.  The  Hague  was  evacuated  in  November  1813,  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  the  stadtholder  returned  to  his  dominions 
and  arrived  here  in  December,  that  vear.  Treaty  of  Commerce  between 
England  and  Holland,  December  16,  1837. 

HAIR.  By  the  northern  nations,  and  in  Graul,  hair  was  much  esteemed,  and 
hence  the  appellation  GaUia  comata;-  and  cutting  off  the  hair  wtis  inflicted 
as  a  punishment  amon?  them.  The  royal  family  of  France  had  it  as  a  par- 
ticular mark  and  privilege  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood,  to  wear 
loD^  hair,  artfully  dressed  and  curled.  The  clerical  tonsure  is  of  apostolic 
institution. — Isidorus  Hispalensis.  Pope  Anicetus  forbade  the  clergy  to  wear 
long  hair,  a.  d.  155.  Long  hair  was  out  of  fashion  during  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  and  hence  the  term  Round-heads.  It  was  again  out  of  fashion 
in  1795;  and  very  short  hair  was  the  mode  in  1801.  Hair-powder  came  into 
use  in  1590;  and  in  1795  a  tax  was  laid  upon  persons  using  it  in  England, 
which  yielded  20,OOW.  per  annum. 

HALCYON  DAYS,  in  antiquity,  implied  seven  days  before  and  as  many  after 
the  winter  solstice,  because  the  halcyon  laid  her  eggs  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  weather  during  her  incubation  was  always  calm.  The  phrase 
was  afterwards  employed  to  express  any  season  of  transient  prosperity,  or 
of  brief  tranquillity,  the  scptem  placidi  dies  of  human  life. — Butler. 

HALLIDON  HILL,  Battle  op,  near  Berwick,  between  the  English  and  Scots, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  13,000  slam,  while  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  English  suffered,  reign  of  Edward  III.,  July 
19, 1333.  After  this  victory,  Edward  placed  Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne  of 
Scotland. — Robertson . 

HALIFAX,  Yorkshire.  Here  prevailed  a  remarkable  law.  The  woollen  ma- 
nufacture being  very  great,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  cloths,  kerseys, 
shalloons.  &c.  being  continually  on  the  tenters  and  liable  to  be  stolen,  the 
town,  at  its  first  incorporation,  was  empowered  to  punish  capitally  any  crim- 
inal convicted  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  thirteen  [wnce  halft)enny, 
by  a  peculiar  engine,  which  beheaded  the  offender  in  a  moment;  but  king 
James  I.  in  the  year  1620,  took  this  power  away:  and  the  town  is  now  under 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice.    See  Maiden. 

HALLELUJAH  and  AMEN.  Hebrew  expressions  ftxjquently  used  in  the 
Jewish  hymns:  from  the  Jewish  they  came  into  the  Christian  church.  The 
meaning  of  the  first  is  Praise  the  Lord,  and  of  the  second  So  be  it.  They  wero 
first  introduced  by  Haggai,  the  prophet,  about  584  b.  c.  ;  and  their  intro- 
duction f'om  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian  church  is  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome, 
one  of  the  primitive  Latin  &thers,  about  a.  d.  390. — Cacc's  Hist,  Lit. 

HAMBURGH.  The  company  of  Hambro'  merchants  was  incorporated  in  1296. 
France  declared  war  upon  Hamburgh  for  its  treachery  in  giving  up  Napper 
Tandy,  (sec  Napper  Tandy.)  October  1799.  British  property  sequestrated, 
March  1801.  Hamburgh' taken  by  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Jena  in 
1806.  Incorporated  with  France.  January  1810.  Evacuated  by  the  French 
on  the  advance  of  the  Russians  into  Germany  in  1813 ;  and  restored  to  its 
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independence  by  the  allied  sovereig^a,  May  1814.  Awfhl  fire  here,  which 
destroyed  numerous  churches  and  public  buildings,  and  2000  hoosea;  it  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  May  4, 1842. 
HAMPTON-COURT  PALACE.  Built  by  cardinal  Wolsey  on  the  site  of  the 
manor-house  of  the  knights-hospitallers.  In  1526,  the  cardinal  presented  it 
to  his  royal  master,  Henry  VUI.  Here  Edward  VI.  was  bom,  and  his 
mother,  Jane  Seymour,  died ;  and  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Charles,  and  others  of 
our  soverei^s,  resided.  Most  of  the  old  apartments  were  pulled  down,  and 
the  grand  mner  court  built,  by  William  III.  in  1694.  In  this  palace  was 
held,  in  1604,  the  celebrated  conference  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  which  led  to  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible.    See  Conference. 

HANGED,  DRAWN,  and  QUARTERED.  The  first  infliction  of  this  barbar- 
ous punyshment  took  place  upon  a  pirate,  named  William  Marise,  a  noble- 
man's son,  25  Henry  III.,  1241.  Five  gentlemen  attached  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  were  arraigned  and  condemned  for  treason,  and  at  the  place  of 
execution  were  hanged,  cut  down  alive  instantly,  then  stripped  naked,  and 
their  bodies  marked  for  quartering,  and  then  pardoned,  25  Henry  VI.  1447. 
— Stowc.  The  punishment  of  death  by  hanging  has  been  abolished  in  nu- 
merous cases  by  various  statutes.  See  Dtaih^  punishment  of.  Hanging  in 
chains  was  abolished  4  William  IV.,  1834. 

HANOVER.  This  country  had  no  great  rank,  although  a  duchy,  until  George 
I.  got  possession  of  Zell,  Saxe,  Bremen.  Verden,  and  other  duchies  and 
principalities.  Hanover  became  the  ninth  electorate,  a.d.  1692.  It  was 
seized  by  Prussia.  April  3,  1801 ;  was  occupied  by  the  French,  June  5. 1803 ; 
and  annexed  to  Westphalia,  March  1,  1810.  Regained  to  England  by  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  November  6,  1813.  and  erected  into  a  kingdom, 
Oct.  13,  1814.  The  duke  of  Cambridge  appointed  lieutenant  governor,  in 
November,  1816.  Visited  by  George  IV.  in  October,  1821.  Ernest,  duke 
of  Cumberland,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  June  20, 1837 ;  he  granted  fVeedom 
of  the  press  and  other  concessions,  March  17, 1848. 

HANOVERIAN  SUCCESSION,  established  by  law,  June  12,  1701,  when  an 
act  passed  limiting  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England,  after  the  demise 
of  William  III.  and  of  queen  Anne  (without  issue),  to  the  princess  Sophia, 
of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants,  she  bein^  the 
granddaughter  of  James  I.  George  I.  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of 
Brunswick  Lunebur^h.  elector  of  Hanover,  and  of  Sophia,  ascended  the 
throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts,  August  1, 1714. 

HANSE  TOWNS.  A  commercial  union  called  the  Hanseatic  league,  was 
formed  by  a  number  of  port  towns  in  Germany,  in  support  of  each  other 
afi^inst  the  piracies  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes :  this  association  began  in 
1164,  and  the  league  was  signed  in  1241.  At  first  it  consisted  only  of  towns 
situate  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  but  its  strength  and  reputation  in> 
creasing,  there  was  scarce  any  trading  city  in  Europe  but  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  it,  and  in  process  of  time  it  consisted  of  sixty-six  cities.  They 
grew  so  formidable  as  to  proclaim  war  on  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark, 
about  the  year  1348,  and  against  Erick  in  1428,  with  forty  ships,  and  12  000 
regular  troops  besides  seamen.  This  gave  umbrage  to  several  princes,  who 
ordered  the  merchants  of  their  respective  kingdoms  to  withdraw  their 
effects,  and  so  broke  \\p  the  greatest  part  and  strength  of  the  association. 
In  1630,  the  only  towns  of  note  of  this  once  powerful  league  retaining  the 
name,  were  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  «nd  Bremen. 

HAPSBURGH,  House  of.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Europe. 
Hapsburgh  was  an  ancient  castle  of  Switzerland,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  near 
Schintznach.    This  castle  was  the  cradle,  as  it  were,  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
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whose  ancestors  may  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
when  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  was  elevated  to  the  empire  of  Germany 
and  archduchy  of  Austria,  a.  d.  1273.    See  Germany. 

HARLEQUIN.  This  term  is  derived  from  a  famous  and  droll  comedian,  who 
so  much  fV^quented  Mr.  Harlcy's  house,  that  his  friends  and  acquaintance 
used  to  call  him  Harlequino,  little  Harley. — Menage.  Originally  the  name 
implied  a  merry  andrew,  or  buffoon ;  but  it  now  means  an  expert  dancer  at 
a  play-house. 

HARLOTS.  Women  who  were  called  by  synonyma  conreying  the  meaning  of 
harlot,  were  tolerated  amon^  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  celebra- 
ted Lais  of  Corinth,  a  beautiful  courtesan,  but  remarkable  for  her  vicious 
amours,  was  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  by  the  women  of  Thes- 
saly,  in  order  to  prevent  her  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,  about 
850  B.  c.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  mother  of  William  I.,  of  England,  a  fur- 
rier's daughter  of  Falaise,  whose  name  was  Arlotta,  was  of  so  infamous  a 
character,  that  our  odious  term  harlot  is  derived  from  her  name. — Dr.  Jahii^ 
son.  In  England,  harlots  were  obliged  to  wear  striped  hoods  of  party  ''olors, 
and  their  garments  the  wrong  side  outwards,  by  statute  27  Edward  III., 
1362. 

HARMONIC  STRINGS.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  invented  harmonic  strings, 
in  consequence  of  hearing  four  blacksmiths  working  with  hammers  in  har- 
mony, whose  weights  he  found  to  be  six,  eight,  nine,  and  twelve ;  or  rather 
by  squares,  as  thirty-six,  sixty-four,  eighty-one,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four.  The  harmonica,  or  musical  glasses,  airs  fVom  the  tones  of  them  were 
first  formed  by  an  Irish  gentleman  named  Puckeridge. — Franklin.  The  in- 
vention was  improved  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  1760. 

HARP.  It  is  traced  to  the  earliest  nations.  David  played  on  the  harp 
before  Saul.— 1  Sam.  xvi.  23.  The  lyre  of  the  Greeks  is  the  harp  of-  the 
modems.  The  Romans  had  their  harp ;  so  had  the  Jews,  but  it  had  very 
few  strines.  The  Cimbri  or  English  Saxons  had  this  instrument.  The  cele- 
brated Welch  harp  was  strung  with  gut ;  and  the  Irish  harp,  like  the  more 
ancient  harps,  with  wire. 

HARRISON'S  TIME-PIECE.  Mr.  Harrison's  first  instrument  was  invented  in 
1786 ;  his  second  in  1739 ;  his  third  in  1749 ;  and  his  fourth,  which  procured 
him  the  reward  of  20,000^.,  advertised  13th  Anne  by  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude, was  produced  a  few  years  after.  His  celebrated  time-piece  was  per- 
fected in  1772. 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION.  The  celebrated  convention  of  delegates  fVom 
the  New  England  States  opposed  to  the  war  and  to  the  administration  of 
Madison,  met  Dec.  16,  1814. 

HASTINGS.  Battle  op,  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  bloody,  and  in  which 
more  than  thirty  thousand  were  slain,  fought  between  Harold  II.  of  Eng- 
land, and  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  the  former  lost  his  life  and 
kingdom.  William,  hence  sumamed  the  Conqueror,  was  soon  after  crowned 
kin^  of  England,  and  introduced  a  memorable  epoch,  known  as  the  Con- 
quest, in  the  annals  of  the  country,  Oct.  14,  1066. 

HASTINGS  WARREN,  Trial  or.  Mr.  Hastings,  governor-general  of  India, 
tried  by  the  peers  of  Great  Britain  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but 
acquitted,  although  he  had  committed  many  acts  during  his  government 
which,  it  was  thought,  ought  to  have  led  to  a  different  result.  Among  other 
charges  against  him,  was  his  acceptance  of  a  present  of  100.000/.  fiom  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  and  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  his  irregular  means 
of  accumulating  wealth.    The  trial  lasted  seven  years  and  three  months, 
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1788>95.  Sheridan's  celebrated  speech,  on  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  His- 
tings,  attracted  universal  admiration. 
HATS.  See  article  Caps.  First  made  by  a  Swiss  at  Paris,  a.  d.  1404.  They 
are  mentioned  in  history  at  the  period  when  Charles  VII.  made  his  trium- 
phal entry  into  Rouen,  in  1449.  He  wore  a  hat  lined  with  red  velvet,  and 
surmounted  with  a  rich  plume  of  feathers.  It  is  fVom  this  rei^  that  the 
use  of  hats  and  caps  is  to  be  dated,  which  henceforward  began  to  take  place 
of  the  chaperoons  and  hoods  that  had  been  worn  before  in  France.  Hats 
were  lirst  manufactured  in  England  by  Spaniards,  in  1510:  before  this  time 
both  men  and  women  wore  close-knit  woollen  caps. — Sttnce.  Very  high 
crowned  hats  were  worn  by  queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers ;  and  high  crowns 
were  again  introduced  in  17B3.  A  stamp-duty  was  laid  upon  hats  in  Eng- 
land in  17B4,  and  again  in  1796 ;  it  was  repealed  in  1811. 

HAVRE-DE-GRACE.  This  place  was  defended  for  the  Hueuenots  by  the 
English,  in  1562.  It  has  been  bombarded  several  times  by  the  British  navy, 
in  1759,  in  1794.  in  1795  and  in  1798.  Declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
Sept.  6,  1803.  The  attempts  to  bum  the  shippinsr  here  failed,  August  7, 
1804. 

HAYTI,  OR  Haiti,  the  Indian  name  of  St.  Domingo,  discovered  by  Columbus  Ji 
1492.  Before  the  Spaniards  finally  conquered  it,  they  are  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed in  battle  or  cold  blood,  S^OOO.OOO  of  its  inhabitants,  including 
women  and  children.  Toussaint  established  an  independent  republic  in  St. 
Domingo,  July  22,  1801.  He  surrendered  to  the  French,  May  7,  1802.  Des- 
salines  made  a  proclamation  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  whites,  March  29, 
1804.  See  St.  Dmningo.  Dessalines  was  crowned  king,  by  the  title  of  Jac- 
ques I.,  Oct.  8,  1804.  He  died  Sept.  21,  1805.  Henry  Christophe,  a  man  of 
color,  became  president  in  Feb.  Io07,  and  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  title 
of  Henry  I.,  in  March  1811 ;  while  Petion  ruled  as  president  at  Port-au-Prince. 
Numerous  black  nobility  and  prelates  were  created  same  year.  Petion  died, 
ahd  Boyer  was  elected  in  his  room,  in  May  1818.  Christophe  committed 
suicide  in  Oct.  1820.  Independence  declared  at  St.  Domingo,  in  Dec.  1821. 
Decree  of  the  king  of  France  confirming  it,  April  1825.  Souloque  elected 
president,  March  2,  1847 ;  proclaimed  emperor  of  Hayti,  August  24,  1849. 

HEBRIDES,  NEW,  discovered  by  the  navigator  Quiros,  a.  d.  1606.  Bourgain- 
yillc  visited  them  in  1768,  and  found  that  the  land  was  rot  connected,  but 
composed  of  islands,  which  he  called  the  Great  Cyclades.  Cook,  in  1774, 
ascertained  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  whole  group,  and  gave  them  the 
name  they  now  bear. 

HECATOMB.  This  was  a  sacrifice  amonc  the  ancients  of  a  hundred  oxen ; 
but  it  was  more  particularly  observed  by  the  Lacedemonians  when  they 
possessed  a  hundred  capital  cities.  In  the  course  of  time  this  sac- 
rifice was  reduced  to  twenty-three  oxen;  and  in  the  end,  to  lessen  the 
expense,  goats  and  lambs  were  substituted  for  oxen. — Potter, 

HECLA.  Its  first  eruption  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  a.  d.  1004.  Abowt 
twenty-two  eruptions  have  taken  place,  according  to  Olasson  and  Paulson. 
The  most  dreadful  and  multiplied  convulsions  of  this  great  volcanic 
mountain  occurred  in  1783.    See  Iceland. 

HEGIRA,  Era  op  the,  dates  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
which  event  took  place  in  the  night  of  Thursday  the  15th  July,  a.  d.  622; 
the  era  commences  on  the  following  day,  viz :— the  16th  of  July.  Many 
chronologists  have  computed  this  era  from  the  15th  July ;  but  Canteroir 
has  given  examples  ])roving  that,  in  most  ancient  times,  the  16th  was  the 
first  day  of  the  era ;  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  it  is  so.  See  MaJumetism 
and  Medina. 
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HEIDELBERG,  and  HEIDELBERG  TUN.  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  on  the 
river  Neckar,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate :  the  protestant 
electoral  house  becoming  extinct  in  1693,  a  bloody  war  ensued,  in  which  the 
famous  castle  was  ruined,  and  the  elector  removed  his  residence  to  Mann- 
heim. Here  was  the  celebrated  Heildelberg  Tun,  which  held  800  hogsheads, 
and  was  formerly  kept  full  of  the  best  Rhenish  wine.  The  University  of 
Heidelberg,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  1346, 
contained  in  1810,  622  students. 

HELEN,  Rape  of,  which  caused  the  Trojan  war,  1201  b.  c.  Helen  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  ana  even  in  her  childhood  was  so  very 
lovely,  that  Theseus  stole  her  away  in  her  tenth  year.  From  him.  however, 
she  was  released,  yet  innocent,  by  her  brothers ;  and  after  her  return  to  the 
court  of  Sparta  she  was  eagerly  sought  in  marriage  by  the  princes  of  Greece, 
and  Ulysses  persuaded  the  suitors  to  bind  themselves  on  oath  to  abide  by 
the  uninfluenced  choice  of  Helen,  and  to  defend  her  person  and  character 
from  that  time.  The  princes  took  the  oath,  and  Helen  then  made  choice  of 
Menelans.  Paris  coming  soon  after  to  the  court  of  this  king,  abused  his 
hospitality  by  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  Helen :  carrying  her  away,  though 
not  an  unwilling  captive,  to  Asia  Minor.  At  Troy,  the  father  of  Paris,  Priam, 
received  her  in  nis  palace  without  difficulty ;  and  Menelaus,  assembling  the 
princes  of  Greece,  reminded  them  of  their  oath:  and  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  Troy  followed,  1184  b.  c.  Paris  was  previously  married,  his  wife 
bein^  (Enone,  who  lived  with  him  in  happiness  on  Mount  Ida ;  and  at  his 
death  by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  then  in  the  possession  of  Philoc- 
tetes,  he  desired  in  his  dying  moments  to  be  carried  to  (Enone.  whom  he 
had  so  basely  deserted ;  but  he  expired  on  the  way.  The  nymph,  however, 
still  mindfhl  of  their  former  happiness,  threw  herself  upon  the  body,  bathed 
it  with  her  tears,  and  then  plunged  a  dagger  in  her  heart. 

HELENA.  St.  This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Helena,  a.  d.  1602.  The  Dutch  were  afterwards  in  possession  of  it 
until  1600,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  English.  The  British  E^t  India 
company  settled  here  in  1651 ;  and  the  island  was  alternately  possessed  by 
the  English  and  Dutch,  until  1673,  when  Charles  II.  on  Doc.  12,  assigned  it 
to  the  company  once  more.  St.  Helena  was  made  the  place  pf  Napoleon's 
captivity,  Oct.  16,  1816,  and  it  became  the  scene  of  his  death,  May  6, 
1821. 

HELIGOLAND.  This  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  Danes,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  British,  Sept.  5,  1807,  and  formed  a  dep6t  for  British  mer- 
chandise intended  for  the  Continent  during  the  war.  Confirmed  to  England 
by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14, 1814,  the  same  treaty  by  which  Norway  was 
ceded  to  Sweden.  Though  a  mere  rock,  this  is  an  important  possession  of 
the  British  crown. 

HELIOMETER.  A  valuable  scientific  instrument  for  measuring  the  stars,  in- 
vented by  M.  Bouguer,  in  1774.  The  helioscope  was  invented  by  Christo- 
pher Scheiner  in  1025. 

B'ELMETS.  They  were  worn,  it  is  said,  by  the  most  savage  tribes.  Among 
the  Romans  the  helmet  was  provided  with  a  vizor  of  grated  bars,  to  raise 
above  the  eyes,  and  a  bever  to  lower  for  eatin||;  the  helmet  of  the  Greeks 
was  round,  and  that  of  the  Romans  square.  Richard  I.  of  England  wore  a 
plain  round  helmet;  and  after  this  monarch's  reign  most  of  the  English 
king}!  had  crowns  above  their  helmets.  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  1249,  had 
a  flat  helmet,  with  a  square  grated  vizor,  and  the  helmet  of  Robert  I.  was 
snnronnted  by  a  crown,  1306. — Gunllim. 

HEJ*0T8.    The  people  of  Helos,  against  whom  the  Spartans  bore  desperate 
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reseotment  for  refusing  to  pay  tribute,  883  b.  c.  Tile  Spartans,  not  satisfied 
with  the  ruin  of  tlieir  city,  reduced  the  Helote  to  the  most  debasing  sUiTery; 
and  to  complete  their  infamy,  they  called  all  the  slaves  of  the  state,  and  the 
prisoners  of  war,  by  the  degrading  name  of  HcIoUk,  and  flirther  exposed 
them  to  every  species  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  669  b.  c.  But  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  the  Helots  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery,  and  were  reward 
ed  with  their  liberty,  431  b.  c.  But  this  act  of  justice  did  not  last  long;  ana 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  2000  manumitted  slaves  was  attributed  to  tho 
Lacedemonians. — Herodotus. 

IIEMP  AND  FLAX.  Flax  was  first  planted  in  England,  when  it  was  directed 
to  be  sown  for  fishing-nets,  a.  d.  1533.  Bounties  were  paid  to  encourage  its 
cultivation  in  1783 ;  and  every  exertion  should  be  made  by  the  government 
and  legi.slature  to  accomplish  such  a  national  good.  In  1786  there  were  im- 
ported from  Russia  in  British  ships,  17. 695  tons  of  hemp  and  flax. — Sir  John 
Sinclair.  The  annual  importations  of  these  articles  now  amount  to  about 
100.0(X)  tons.  More  than  180,000  lbs.  of  rough  hemp  are  used  in  the  cordage 
of  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  including  rigging  and  sails. 

HEPTARCHY.  The  Heptarchy  (or  government  of  seven  kings')  in  England 
was  gradually  formed  from  a.  d.  456,  when  Hengist  became  the  king  of  Kent, 
and  that  kingdom  was  erected.  The  Heptarchy  terminated  in  a.  d.  828, 
when  Egbert  reduced  the  other  kingdoms,  and  became  sole  monarch  of 
England.    For  tho  several  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  see  Britain. 

HERACLID^,  The,  or  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  the  Peloponnesus:  a 
famous  epoch  in  chronology  that  constitutes  the  beginning  of  profane  his- 
tory, all  the  time  preceding  that  period  being  accounted  fabulous.  Tliis 
return  happened  100  years  after  they  were  expelled,  and  eighty  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  1104  b.  c. 

HERALDRY.  Signs  and  marks  of  honor  were  made  use  of  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  world. — Nisbet.  The  Phrygians  had  a  sow ;  the  Thracians,  Mars ;  the 
Romans,  an  eagle :  the  Goths,  a  bear ;  the  Flemings,  a  bull ;  the  Saxons,  a 
horse ;  and  the  ancient  French,  a  lion,  and  afterwards  the  fleur-de-lis,  vhich 
see.  Heraldry,  as  digested  into  an  art,  and  subjected  to  rules,  may  be  ascribed 
in  the  flrst  instance  to  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  800;  and  in  the  next, 
to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  about  the  year  1162;  it  began  and  grew  with  the 
feudal  law.— 5ir  George  Mackenzie.  It  was  at  length  methodized  and 
perfi'cted  bv  the  crusades  and  tournaments,  the  former  commencing  in 
1096.  '  / 

HERCULANEUM.  An  ancient  city  of  Campania,  overwhelmed,  together  with 
Pompeii,  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  Au^.  24,  a.  d.  79.  Herculaneum  was 
buried  under  streams  of  lava,  and  successive  eruptions  laid  it  still  deeper 
under  the  surface.  All  traces  of  them  were  lost  until  a.  d.  1711,  f^m  which 
year  many  curiosities,  works  of  art,  and  monuments  and  memorials  of  civil- 
ized life  have  been  discovered  to  the  present  time.  150  volumes  of  MSS. 
were  found  in  a  chest,  in  1764 ;  and  many  antiquities  were  purchased  by  sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  re-purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum, 
where  they  are  deposited ;  but  the  principal  antiquities  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Portici. 

HERETICS.  Formerly  the  term  heresy  denoted  a  particular  sect ;  now  here- 
tics are  those  who  propagate  their  private  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  Ca- 
tholic church. — Bacon.  Tens  of  thousands  of  them  have  suffered  death  by 
torture  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. — Burnet.  See  In^wsition.  Simon 
Magus  was  the  flrst  heretic;  he  came  to  Rome  a.  d.  41.  Thirty  heretic? 
came  fVom  Germany  to  England  to  propagate  their  opinions,    and  were 
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branded  in  the  fonAead,  whipped,  and  thrust  naked  into  the  strceto  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  wliere,  none  daring  to  relieve  them,  they  died  of  hun- 
ger and  cold,  llQO.Speed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  in  possession 
of  Tindal's  Bible  constituted  heresy.  The  laws  against  heretics  were  re- 
pealed, 25  Heniy  VIII.,  1634-5. 

HKRMITS.  The  name  first  giv^n  to  those  that  retired  to  desert  i)]Ace8,  to 
avoid  persecution,  where  they  gave  themselves  up  to  prayers,  fasting,  and 
meditation.  They  were  also  called  anchorets;  and  commonly  lodged  in 
dark  caves,  where  their  food  was  such  roots  as  nature  bestowed  freely  with- 
out culture.  From  these  came  the  monks,  and  almost  all  the  sorts  of  reli- 
gious assemblies  that  live  in  monasteries.  In  the  seventh  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  one  Paul,  to  avoid  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  retired  into  Thebais, 
and  became  the  first  example  of  a  monastic  life,  about  a.  d.  250. 

HERO  AND  LEANDER:  their  amour.  The  fidelity  of  these  lovers  was  so 
great,  and  their  attachment  to  each  other  so  strong,  that  Leander  in  the 
night  frequently  swam  across  the  Hellespont,  from  Abydos  to  Sestos,  to 
have  secret  interviews  with  Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus,  she  di- 
recting his  course  by  a  burning  flambeaux.  After  many  stolen  interviews, 
Leander  was  drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and  Hero  threw  herself  from 
her  tower,  and  perished  in  the  sea,  627  b.  c.—Livy,  Herodctus, 

HERRING-FISHERY.  It  was  largely  encouraged  by  the  Scotch  so  early  as 
the  ninth  century.  The  herring  statute  was  passed  in  1367.  The  mode  of 
preserving  herrings  by  pickling  was  discovered  about  1390,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  herring  fishery  as  a  branch  of  commerce. — Anderson.  The  British 
Herring  Fishery  Company  was  instituted  Sept.  2,  1750. 

HERSCHEL  TELESCOPE,  The.  Herchel's  seven,  ten,  and  twenty-feet  re- 
flectors were  made  about  1779.  He  discovers  the  Georgium  Sidus  {which 
seeY  Mareh  21,  1781.  He  discovers  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  moon,  in 
17o3  ;  and  about  this  time  laid  the  plan  of  his  great  forty-feet  telescope, 
which  he  completed  in  1787,  when  he  discovered  two  other  volcanic  moun- 
tains, emitting  fire  from  their  summits.  In  1802,  he  by  means  of  his  teles- 
copes, was  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of  6000  new 
nebnlce,  nebulous  stars,  planetary  nebulae,  and  clusters  of  stars  which  he 
had  discovered. 

HESSE,  House  of.  Its  various  branches  derive  their  origin  from  Gerberge, 
daughter  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  uncle  of  Louis  V.  of  France,  who  was 
descended  from  Louis  the  Courteous.  She  was  married  to  Lambert  II.  earl 
of  Lonvain,  from  whom  the  present  landgraves  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  Henry 
v.,  first  of  the  family  who  bore  the  title  of  landgrave,  are  descended. 
There  is  no  family  in  Germany  more  noble  by  their  alliances  than  this ;  and 
it  gives  place  to  none  for  the  heroes  and  statesmen  it  has  produced.  Six 
thousand  Hessian  troops  arrived  in  England,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion 
being  expected,  in  1756.  The  sum  of  471,000/.  three  per  cent,  stock,  was 
transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  for  Hessian  auxiliaries  lost  in  the 
American  war,  at  3W.  per  man,  Nov.  1786.  The  Hessian  soldiers  were  again 
hired  by  England,  and  served  in  Ireland  during  the  memorable  rebellion 
there  in  1798. 

HIEROGLYPHICS.  The  first  writing  men  used  was  only  the  single  pictnrea 
and  engravings  of  the  things  they  would  represent. —  Woodward.  Hiero- 
glyphic characters  were  invented  by  Athothes,  2112  b.  c— Usher.  The 
earliest  records  of  them  were  the  Egyptian,  the  first  step  towards  letters, 
and  some  monuments  whose  objects  were  described  by  exaggerated  tradi- 
tion, or  when  forgotten,  imagined. — Phillips. 

HIGH  CHURCH  and  LOW  CHURCH  PARTIES.    These  were  occasioned  by 
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the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sacbeverel,  preacher  at  St.  fttvionr's  South wark,  for 
two  seditious  sermons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rouse  the  apprehensioui 
of  the  people  for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  to  excite  hostility  against 
the  dissenters.  His  friends  were  called  High  Church,  and  his  opponents 
Low  Church,  or  moderate  men,  8  Anne,  1710.  The  queen,  who  favored  Sa- 
cheverel,  presented  hira  with  the  valuable  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
He  died  in  1724. 

HfGH  TREASON.  The  highest  offence  known  to  the  law,  and  in  regulating 
the  trials  for  which  was  enacted  the  memorable  statute,  so  favorable  to 
British  liberty,  the  25th  of  Edward  IH.  1562.  By  this  statute  two  living 
witnesses  are  required  in  cases  of  high  treason ;  and  it  arose  in  the  refusu 
of  parliament  to  sanction  the  sentence  of  death  against  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set— it  is  that  which  regulates  indictments  for  treason  at  the  present  day. 
By  the  40th  George  III.  1800,  it  was  enacted  that  where  there  was  a  trial 
for  high  treason  in  which  the  overt  act  was  a  direct  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  sovereign,  such  trial  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
case  of  an  indictment  for  murder.    See  Trials. 

HIGHNESS.  The  title  of  Highness  was  given  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  this,  and 
sometimes  Your  Grase,  was  the  manner  of  addressing  Henry  VHI. ;  but 
about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  latter  mentioned  king,  the  title  of  High- 
ness and  "  Your  Grace  "  were  absorl)ed  in  that  of  Majesty. 

HINDOO  ERA,  or  Era  of  the  Caliyug.  beffan  3101  b.  c.  or  766  before  the  De- 
luge, in  2348  :  and  the  Hindoos  count  their  months  by  the  progress  of  tho 
sun  through  the  zodiac.  The  Samoat  era  begins  57  b.  c.  :  and  the  Saca  era, 
A.  D.  77 :  they  are  all  used  by  the  Hindoo  nations. 

HISTORY.  Previously  to  the  invention  of  letters  the  records  of  history  are 
vague,  traditionary,  and  erroneous.  The  chronicles  of  the  Jews,  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  and  the  poems  of  Homer, 
are  the  foundations  of  early  ancient  history.  Later  ancient  history  is  con- 
sidered as  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Italy,  a.  d. 
476  ;  and  modem  history  dates  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  about  a.  d. 
800.  There  was  not  a  professorship  of  modem  history  in  either  of  the 
English  universities  until  the  j'ears  1724  and  1736,  when  Regius  professor- 
ships were  established  by  George  I.  and  George  II.  A  professorship  of 
history  founded  at  Harv^ard  College,  was  filled  by  Jared  Sparks,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Francis  Bowen,  1850. 

HOHENLINDEN,  Battle  op,  between  the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  the 
latter  commanded  by  ^^eneral  Moreau.  The  Imperialists  were  defeated 
with  ffreat  loss,  their  killed  and  wounded  amounting  to  10,000  men,  and 
their  loss  in  prisoners  to  10,000  more,  November  8,  iSOO. 

HOLLAND.  The  orig-inal  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  the  Batavians,  who 
derived  their  origfn  fVom  the  Catti,  a  people  of  Germany.  Having  been 
obliged  to  abandon  their  country  on  account  of  civil  wars,  they  came  and 
established  themselves  in  a  morass,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Waal,  which  they  named  Bettuive,  or  Batavia,  from  Batton,*the  son  of 
their  chieltain.  To  these  have  since  been  added  a  pretty  large  proportion 
of  Francs  and  Frisians. 


Sovereignty  founded  by  Thierry,  first 

count  of  H  :Uand  •  •  a.  d.   868 

The  county  o   Holland  devolves  to  the 

counts  of  Ildinault     -  - 1299 

It  falls  to  the  crown  of  Philip  the  Good, 

duke  of  Burgundy     -  •  1436 

100,000  persons  are  drowned  by  the  tea 

breakuifi  in  at  Don  •      - 1446 


Burerundy  and  its  dependencies  become 
a  circle  of  the  empire  -         •  •  lliSI 

They  fall  to  Spain,  whose  tyranny  and 
religious  persecution  cause  a  revolt 
in  Batavia  •      -  loSI 

The  revolted  states  with  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  at  their  head,  en- 
ter into  a  treaty  at  Utrecht    •  .  iSTt 
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A.ND,  corUinnedi 

They  elect  William  as  Stadiholder 

Tho  Stadiholder,  William,  is 
nated         -  .... 

The  Dutch  East  India  company  found- 
ed        •••  -  - 

After  a  stru^le  of  thirty  rears,  the  king 
of  Spain  is  obliged  to  declare  the  Ba* 
tarians  free  •  •  •      • 

The  republic  wars  against  Spain  in  the 
East,  and  in  America ;  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral, Peter  Hen,  lakes  several  Spa- 
nish galleons,  value  20,000,0002.  ster- 
ling        

Cromwell  declares  war  against  Hol- 
land, and  many  naval  oaules  are 
fought ;  Blake  signally  defeats  Van 
Tromp ..... 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  having 
married  Mair,  daughter  of  James  II., 
is  called  lo  the  British  throne 

The  office  of  Stadiholder  is  made  here 
ditary  in  the  Orange  family 

Era  of  the  civil  war 

The  French  Republican  army  march 
into  Holland ;  the  people  declare  in 
their  favor  -  •  -      - 

The  Stadiholder  expelled         Jan.  15, 

He  arrives  in  England      -       Jan.  21, 

Battle  of  Camperdown.  Duncan  eie- 
nallv  defeats  the  Dutch     -     Oct.  11, 

The  Texel  fleet,  of  twelve  ships  of  tho 
line,  with  thirteen  Indiamen,  surren- 
dered to  the  British  admiral  Duncan, 
without  firing  a  gun       -      Aug.  28, 

A  new  constitution  is  given  to  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic ;  the  chief  officer  (R. 
J.  Schimmelpennick)  takes  the  title 
of  Grand  Pensionary     -     April  26, 


1679 

1602 
1609 

1636 

1663 

1688 

1747 

-1787 


1793 
1795 
1796 

1797 


1799 


1806 


Holland  erocted  into  a  dngdom,  and 
Louis  Bonaparte  declared  king 

June  6, 1806 

Louis  abdicates    -  •  July  1, 1810 

Holland  united  to  Franco     -    July  9. 1810 

Restored  to  ihe  house  of  Orange,  and 
Belgium  annexed  to  its  dominions 

Nov.  18, 1813 

The  prince  of  Orange  is  proclaimed  so- 
vereign prince  ofihe  United  Neihor- 
lands  •  -  -      Dec.  6, 1613 

He  receives  the  oath  of  allegiance 
from  his  subjects       •        March  30, 1814 

And  takes  the  liile  of  king  as  William 
I.  -  •  •      March  16, 1816 

The  revolution  in  Belgium  (wAicA  see) 
commenced    -  -  Aug.  25,  1830 

The  Beieians  take  the  city  of  Antwerp 
ixohicy .  ce)      •  •  Oc"  27,  1830 

Belgium  is  sepa.'atod  from  HoliLnd. 
and  Leopold  of  Cobourg  is  elected 
king  -  -     July  12, 1831 

Holland  renews  the  war  against  Bel- 
Igium      •  -  Aug  ?.  1831 

Conference  in  London  (m  the  affairs  or 
Holland  and  the  Neiherlands  termi- 
nates, see  Belffium       -       Nov.  15, 1831 

Treatybetween  Holland  and  Belgium, 
signed  in  London  -      April  19, 1830 

Abdication  of  William  L  in  favor  of 
his  son  -  -   Oct.  8, 1840 

Death  of  the  ex-king        -       Dec.  12, 1844 

The  king  promises  his  assent  to  all  re- 
forms passed  by  the  chambers 

Marr.h  14, 1848 

New  constitution  appears,     April  17, 1848 

Death  of  William  IL     -      March  17,  1849 


ST1.DTH0LDBHS,  JBTO. 


A.»  1654  William  the  Great  succeeds  his  cou- 
sin Rene,  to  whom  the  United  Pro- 
vinces owe  their  foundation  and  glo- 
ry :  killed  by  an  assassin,  hired  by 
Philip  of  Spain. 

1584  Henry  Philip  William. 

1618  Maunce,  a  consummate  general. 

1626  Frederick  Henry. 

1647  William  11. 

1660  William  IIL  made  stadiholder  in  1672, 
and  king  of  England  in  1669. 


1702  John  William  Frizo,  drowned  in  pass- 
ing a  ferry  in  Holland. 
1711  Charles  Henry  Frizo. 
1747  William   IV.,  first   hereditary 

holder. 
1751  William  V. 

KINGS, 

1813  William  I. 
1840  William  U 

1819  William  III.,  present  king,  (1852.) 
Seelie^^m. 


HOLLAND,  NEW.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  when  this  country  was  first 
discovered.  In  1605,  et  seq.^  various  parts  of  the  coast  were  traced  by  the 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English.  What  was  deemed  till  lately  the 
south  extremity,  was  discovered  by  Tasman,  in  1642.  The  eastern  coast, 
called  New  South  Wales,  was  taken  possession  of,  in  his  Britannic  majesty's 
name,  by  captain  Cook,  in  1770.  See  Botany  Bay,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Van  Dicmen's  Land, 

HOL\r  ALLIANCE.  A  league  so  called  between  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  which  they  ostensibly  bound  them- 
selves, amoDfi;  other  things,  to  be  governed  by  Christian  principle.s  in  all 
their  political  transactions.  This  alliance  was  ratified  at  Paris,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1815. 

HOLY  W^ATER  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  churches  as  early  as  a.  d.  12U.— 
Ashe. 
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HOMER'S  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY.  The  misfortunes  of  Troy  fhrnish  ice  two 
most  perfect  Epic*  poems  in  the  world,  written  by  the  greatest  poet  that 
has  ever  lived*  al^oiit  915  b.  c.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  the  wrath. of 
Achilles ;  the  second  recounts  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy.  Among  the  thousands  of  volumes  burnt  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  477,  were  the  works  of  Homer,  said  to  have  been  written 
in  golden  letters  on  the  great  gut  of  a  dragon,  120  feet  long. — Univ.  Hist. 
The  works  of  Homer  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  done  great  iqjurT  to 
mankind,  by  inspiring  the  love  of  military  glory.  Alexander  was  said  to 
sleep  with  them  always  on  his  pillow. — Darwin. 

HOMICIDE.  This  crime  was  tried  at  Athens  by  the  Areopagites,  1607  b.  c. 
He  that  killed  another  at  any  public  exercise  of  skill,  or  who  killed  another 
that  lay  perdue  to  do  a  person  mischief  of  a  grievous  nature,  was  not 
deemed  guilty.  He  who  killed  a  man  taken  with  another's  wife,  sister, 
daughter,  or  concubine,  or  he  who.  killed  a  man  who,  without  just  grounds, 
assaulted  another  violently,  was  not  deemed  a  homicide.  Among  the  Jews, 
wilful  murder  was  capital ;  but  for  chance-medley,  the  offender  should  fly 
to  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  there  continue  till  the  death-  of  the  high 
priest.  In  the  primitive  qhurch,  before  the  Christians  had  the  civil  power, 
wilful  homicide  was  punished  with  a  twenty  years'  penance.  Our  laws  dis- 
tinguish between  justillaBle  homicide  and  homicide  in  its  various  degrees 
of  guilt,  and  circumstances  of  provocation  and  wilfulness.    See  Murder. 

MONEY-MOON.  Among  the  ancients,  a  beverage  prepared  with  honey,  such 
as  that  known  as  mead,  and  as  metheglin,  in  England,  was  a  luxurious 
drink.  It  was  a  custom  to  drink  of  dUuted  honey  for  thirty  days  or  a 
moon's  age,  after  a  wedding- feast,  and  hence  arose  the  term  fumey-moon,  of 
Teutonic  origin.  Attila,  the  devastating  Hun,  who  ravaged  nearly  all  Eu- 
rope, drank,  it  is  said,  so  fVeely  of  hydromel  on  his  marriage-day,  that  he 
died  in  the  night  from  suffocation,  453  a.  d.  His  death  is,  however,  ascribed 
to  another  cause.    See  AUila. 

*HONI  SOrr  QUI  MAL  Y  PENSE."  it  is  said  that  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, at  a  ball  at  court,  happening  to  drop  her  garter,  the  king,  Edward 
lU.,  took  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  her  with  these  words:  *'  Hani  soil  qui  mai 
y  pense"  "  evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks."  They  afterwards  became  the 
motto  of  the  Garter ;  but  this  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  motto  is  un- 
supported by  sufficient  authority. —  Goldsmith. 

HONOR.  Honor  was  a  virtue  highly  venerated  by  the  ancients,  particularly 
among  the  Romans,  and  temples  were  ultimately  erected  to  Honor  by  that 
people  as  a  divinity.  The  first  temple  was  built  by  Scipio  Africanus,  about 
B.  c.  197  ;  and  others  were  raised  to  her  worship  by  C.  Marius,  about  102 
B.  c.  These  temples  were  so  constructed  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter 
that  to  Honor  without  going  through  the  temple  of  Virtue ;  and  Marius 
ordered  his  edifices  not  to  be  built  too  much  elevated  or  too  lofly,  thereby 
to  intimate  to  the  worshippers  that  humility  was  the  true  way  to  h»nor. 

HOPS.  Introduced  fVom  the  Netherlands  into  England,  a.  d.  1524,  and  were 
used  in  brewing ;  but  the  physicians  having  represented  that  they  were  un- 
wholesome, parliament  wa.s  petitioned  against  them  as  being  a  wicked  weed, 
and  their  use  was  prohibited  in  1528. — Anderson.  At  present  there  ar» 
between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  acres,  on  an  average,  annually  under  the 


*  The  epic  poems  of  IIombr  and  Virgil,  the  Gierusalemme  of  Tasso,  (he  Paradiw  LotdfA 
If i^TON,  and  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire,  are  the  iioblent  that  exist  j  and  Milton's  is  considcired 
to  rank  next  to  Homer's.  "  Paradise  Lott  is  not  the  greatest  of  epic  pocmii,"  obeerresDr  )vtf» 
•oir,  "  only  because  it  is  not  the  far^."— Butler. 
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cDltare  of  nops  in  England.  They  are  grown  chiefly  in  Hereford,  Kent,  and 
Worcestershire. 

HORATTI  AND  CURATII,  The  Combat  op  the,  669  b.  c.  The  Romans  and  the 
Albans  contesting  for  superiority,  agreed  to  choose  three  champions  on 
each  side  to  determine  to  which  it  belonged;  and  the  three  Horatii,  Roman 
knights,  and  the  three  Curatii,  Albans,  being  elected  by  their  respective 
countries,  engaged  in  the  celebrated  combat  which,  by  the  victory  of  the 
Horatii,  united  Alba  to  Rome. 

HORSE.  The  people  of  Thessaly  were  excellent  equestrians,  and  probably 
were  the  first,  among  the  Greeks  at  least,  who  rode  upon  horses,  and  broke 
them  in  for  service  in  war ;  whence  arose  the  fable  that  Thessaly  was  ori- 
ginally inhabited  by  centaurs.  And  Solomon  had  40  000  stalls  of  horses  for 
his  chariots,  and  12,000  horsemen. — 1  Kings,  iv.  26.  The  power  of  the 
horse  is  equal  to  that  of  five  men. — Smeatan.  A  horse  can  perform  the 
work  of  six  men. — BossiieL  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  covering 
to  secure  their  horses'  hoofs  from  injury.  In  the  ninth  century,  horses  were 
only  shod  in  the  time  of  frost.  The  practice  of  shoeing  was  introduced 
into  England  by  William  I.,  1066.  In  England  there  are  two  millions 
of  draught  and  pleasure  horses,  and  one  hundred  thou&and  agricultural 
horses,  which  consume  the  produce  of  seven  millions  of  acres.  The  horse- 
tax  was  imposed  in  1784,  and  was  then  levied  on  all  saddle  and  coach  horses 
in  England.  The  existing  duty  upon  "  horses  for  riding  "  only  in  England, 
amounts  to  about  350,000/.  per  year.    Sec  Jiace  Horses. 

HOSPITALLERS.  Military  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  of  Jerusalem, 
who  were  under  religious  vows ;  instituted  by  opening  a  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  in  a.  d.  1048.  They  became  a  monastic 
order  in  1092 ;  and  a  military  order  in  1118.    See  Malla, 

HOSPITALS  OP  LONDON.  Several  of  these  most  valuable  and  merciful  in- 
stitutions are  of  ancient  date,  and  richly  endowed.  One  of  the  most  muni- 
ficent erections  by  a  single  individual  is  that  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Southwark. 
a  London  bookseller  of  that  name  having  built  it  at  the  cost  of  18,793/.,  and 
endowed  it,  in  1724,  by  a  bequest  of  219,499/.    See  Infirmaries. 

HOST,  Elevation  op  the.  Introduced  in  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  pros- 
tration enjoined,  in  a.  d.  1201.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  was  the  first  pontiff  who 
decreed  a  bell  to  be  rung  as  a  signal  for  the  people  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  adoration  of  the  host,  which  is  done  to  this  day. — Dr.  A.  Bees. 

HOURS.  The  day  began  to  be  divided  into  hours  ftom  the  year  293  b.  c,  when 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  erected  a  sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome. 
Previously  to  the  iuvention  of  water-clocks  {which  see),  158  b.  c,  the  time 
was  called  at  Rome  by  public  criers.  The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into 
twelve  parts  of  two  hours  each.  The  Italians  reckon  twenty-four  hours  round, 
instead  of  two  divisions  of  twelve  hours  each,  as  we  do.  In  England,  the 
measurement  of  time  was  alike  uncertain  and  difiicult :  one  expedient  was 
by  wax  candles,  three  inches  burning  an  hour,  and  six  wax-candles  burning 
twenty-four  hours :  these  candles  were  invented  by  Alfred,  clocks  and  hour- 
glasses not  being  then  known  in  England,  a.  d.  886. 

HUDSON'S  BAY.  Discovered  by  captain  Henry  Hudson,  when  in  search  of  a 
North- West  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a.  d.  1610 ;  but  in  fact,  this  part 
of  North  America  may  more  pro})erly  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Frobisher  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  although  Hudson  ventured  further 
north.  The  latter,  passing  the  winter  in  this  bay  on  his  fourth  voyage,  was, 
with  four  others,  thrown  by  his  sailors  into  a  boat,  and  left  to  perish.  The 
Hudson-Bay  Compan}'  obtained  chartered  possessions  here,  in  1670.  Thd 
forts  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1686  and  1782. 
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HUE  AND  CBY.  The  old  common-law  process  of  prj/j^^  ■'  w4t/L  V  m  and 
with  voice,"  from  hundred  to  hundred,  and  county  *o  co<'iity.  all  /  jbben 
and  felons.  Formerly  the  hundred  was  bound  to  make  good  all  lose  occa- 
sioned by  the  robberies  therein  committed,  unless  the  felon  were  taken; 
but  by  subsequent  laws  it  is  made  answerable  only  for  damage  committed 
by  riotous  assemblies. 

HUGUENOTS.  This  word  is  of  uncertain  derivation.  It  was  used,  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  by  the  French  Catholics,  to  nickname  their  countrymen  of  the 
reformed  churches,  or  Protestants  of  France,  and  had  its  rise  in  1560.  Tte 
memorable  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  took  place  on  Aug.  24,  1672. — See  Barthol4mem^  St.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  Huguenots  emigrated  after  that  event  to  North  Ame- 
rica, and  settled  on  the  Delaware,  and  in  the  Carolinas. 

HUMILIATI.  A  congregation  of  religious  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  was 
formed  by  some  Milanese  who  had  been  imprisoned  under  Frederick  I., 
1162.  This  order  had  ninety  monasteries ;  but  it  was  abolished  for  luzmy 
and  cruelty  by  pope  Pius  V.,  and  their  houses  were  given  to  the  Domini- 
cans and  Cordeliers,  in  1670. 

HUNGARY.  The  Pannonia  of  the  ancients,  and  subject  to  the  Romans,  11 
B.  c,  and  kept  possession  of  by  them  until,*  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christiar  era,  the  Vandals  drove  them  out  of  it.  About  forty  years  after- 
wards, the  Vandals  migrated  towards  Gaul,  and  their  deserted  settlements 
were  occupied  by  the  Goths,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  fffth  century  were 
exjKjlled  by  the  Huns,  a  ferocious  tribe  of  Scytinans,  headed  by  Attila, 
whose  dreadful  ravages  obtained  him  the  appellation  of  "  The  Scourge  of 
God." — In  more  recent  times,  the  Hungarians  have  been  much  intermixed 
with  Sclavonic  nations,  as  Bohemians  Croats,  Russians,  and  Vandals;  be- 
sides German  settlers,  as  Austrians.  Styrians.  Bavarians,  Franks,  Swabians, 
Saxons  &c.  Hungar>'  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Germany  under  Char- 
lemagne, but  it  became  an  independent  kingdom  in  920. 


Stephen  receives  (he  title  of  Apoglolic 
kinff  from  the  pope     -  •     a.  D.    907' 

The  Poles  overrun  Hungary     •  -  1061 

Dseadlul  i-avases  of  (he  Tartan  under 
the  sonsof  Jengliis  Khan,  ihrou<;hout 
]Iunj;ary,BohRmia,an(l  Russia,  12i6e/  aeq. 

Victories  of  Louis  the  Great  in  Buiga- 
rin,  Servia,  and  Dalinatia       -        '  -  1312 

I.,ouiR  carries  his  arms  into  Italy  -  1342 

He  dies,  and  the  history  of  Hunsrary 
now  presents  a  frightful  catalogue  of 
crimes   .....  1378 

Charles  Duras  is  murdered ;  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  Louis,  is  drowned,  and  kin^' 
Mary,  their  daughter,  marries  Sigis- 
mond,  mart^uis  of  Brandenburg,  and 
cau<«eii  the  nvors  of  Hungary  to  flow 
with  blood        ....  1378 

The  unhappy  Hungarians  call  the 
Turks  (o  tncir  aii«isumce       •  -  1380 

Sultan  Bajazet  vanquishes  Sigismond 
ni  baitle  ....  1389 

Sigismond  recorerv  flrom  this  blow, 
and  makes  WallaclUa  and  Moldavia 
tributary  to  him  •  - 1390 


He  obtains  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and 

is  elected  emperor  of  Germany         •  1410 
Albert  of  Austria  succccila  to  the  throne 
of  Hungary,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  subsequent  power  and 
greatness  of  the  house  of  Austria      •  1437 
It  (Kisses  to  the  king  of  Poland  •  1439 

Solyman  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in- 
vades Hunjrary,  and  takes  Buda; 
battle  of  Mohatz  (trhich  see)  -  -  1336 

Ruda  sacked  a   secund   time  by  the 
Turks,  and  all  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword         ....  1540 
Sclavonia  taken  bv  the  Turks  •  •  1540 

Temcswnr  taken  by  them  -  -  IikQ 

Transylvania  seized  by  Solyman  -  1556 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  loses  30.000  men 
in  a  fruitlew  attempt  to  take  BuJa 
from  the  Turks  .  1681 

He  at  length  carries  Buda  by  storm, 
and  delivers  up  the  Mahometans  to 
the  fury  of  the  soldiers  •  16dB 

Temeswar  wrested  from  Iho  Turin  by 
prince  Eugene ....  171t 


*  The  Hungarian  people  have  an  irreconcilable  aversion  to  the  name  of  queen ;  and  ronm. 
gaentiy,  whenever  a  female  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  she  reigns  witti  the  title  of  kin^. 
Thus,  in  1383,  when  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charhfl  Duras,  cama  10  tha  crown,  she  was  stylej 
Kin^  Mary, 
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HUNGARY,  continued. 

Servia  and  Wallachia  ceded  to  Turkey 
at  the  peace  of  Belgrade  •  1739 

Teroeewar  incorporated  with  the  king* 
dom  of  Hungary         -  -  -1778 

The  struggle  for  independence  com- 
menced in        -  -  •  •  1848 

Count  Lomburgf  Austrian  commission- 
er, murdered  at  Pesth  Sept.  27, 

The  Hungarian  Diet  dissolved  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria ;  manial  law 
proclaimed ;  Jellachich,  Ban  of  Cro- 
atia, appointed  to  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment, •  -  Oct.  3, 1848 

Kossuth  appointed  by  the  Diet  presi- 
dent of  the  defence  committee  and 
dictator-  •  -  •     Oct.  1818 

i Insurrection  of  Vienna,  Oct.  6.1 
lungarian  army  advances  within  six 


miles  of  Vienna ;  /ellachich  also  ad- 
vances there,  Octtber  11  j  Kossuth 
retreats  to  Hun^nan  territory,  17ih, 

Hungarv  declares  itself  an  indeiiendent 
republic  -  -     Dec  1848 

Raab  (Dec.)  and  Ouda  Pesthi  entered 
by  WindisgratK  •  -  Jan.  6, 1849 

Ukase  of  Ruseiiar.  emperor  Nicholas, 
declaring  his  purpose  of  aiding  Aus- 
tria against  Huneary  •         April  26, 

Gdrgey,  commander-in-chief,  surren- 
ders the  Hungarian  army  to  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Villargos       -  Aug.  11, 1849 

The  war  ended  by  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  Hunganr,  and  the  flight  or 
execution  of  her  leaders. 
See  Germanif. 


KINOS  OP  HVMOART. 


L  s.  997  Stephen,  duke,  assumes  the  title  of  king. 
1038  Peier  L.  deposed. 
IQll  Otto,  killed  in  battle. 
1044  Peter  again   ascends   the  throne  ;    is 

i^ain  deposed,  and  has  his  eyes  put 

out. 
1017  Andrew,  assassinated*  by  his  brother 

Bela. 
1059  Bela,  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  ruinous 

tower. 
1063  Solomon,  deposed  by  hb  son. 
1073  Geira  I. 
1076  St.  Ladislaus. 
1095  Coloman. 
1114  Sieohen  II.,  sumamed  Thunder;  tum- 

ea  monk. 
1131  Bela  II. ;  he  had  his  eyes  put  out  by 

his  uncle  Coloman,  so  that  his  queen 

ruled  the  kingdom. 
U41GeieaII. 
1161  Stephen  III. 
.    ll73HelalIL 
1191  Emeric. 
12(K)  Ladislaus  H. 
1201  Andrew  II. 
1235  Bela  IV. 
1275  Stephen  IV. 
1278  Ladislaus  IIL,  murdered. 
1291  Andrew  IIL 
1301  Wenceslaos. 
1304Oibow 


1309  Charies  Robert. 

iai2  l^uis  L  the  Great 

1383  Mary. 

1389  Mary,  and  her  husband  Sigism  ImL 

14.'37  Albert ;  he  died  of  a  surfeit  of  melons. 

14'I0  Ladislaus  IV.,  killed  in  battle  with  the 

Turks. 
1444  I^islaus  v.,  poisoned  while  an  infant 
1468  Matthias  I.,  son  of  Huniades,  late  re* 

gent. 
1490  Ladislaus  VL 
1616  Louis  IL  drowned  whilst  fighting  tha 

Turks. 

1526  John  Sepusius,  deposed. 

1527  Penlinand,  king  of  Bohemia. 
1534  John  Sepusius,  again. 

1539  John  U. 

1561  Maximilian,  t^ftenoardt  emperor  o^ 

Germany. 
1573  Rodolphus. 
1609  Matthias  IL 

1618  Ferdinand  IL,  emperor  of  Germany. 
1625  Ferdinand  III.,  ditto. 
1647  Ferdinand  IV. 
1656  Leopold,  emperor  of  Gennany. 
1687  Joseph,  ditto 
1711  Charles  VI  .ditto. 
1740  Maria  Theresa. 

1780  Joseph,  her  son,  emperor  of  Germany. 
See  Germanif. 


On  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  who  had 
married  into  the  house  of  Lorraine,  was  in  danger  of  bein^  deprived  of  her 
father's  hereditary  dominions  bv  France,  and  also  by  Bavaria ;  but  at  length 
overcoming  all  difSculties,  her  liusband  was  elected  emperor,  and  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  Bohemia  are  at  this  time  governed  by  their  descendants.  See 
Germany, 

HUNS.  A  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  occupying  eastern  Tartary  nearly  1200 
years ;  they  were  almost  wholly  exterminated  by  the  Chinese,  in  a.  d.  93,  and 
the  remnants  settled  on  the  Volga,  and  attacked  the  Roman  allies  on  the 
Danube,  in  376 ;  but  having  been  subsidized  under  Attila,  they  turned  their 
arms  towards  Germany.  The  latter  country  and  Scythia  were  conquered  by 
them,  about  a.  d.  433.  100  000  of  them  were  slain  on  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne in  447.  They  were  defeated  by  Charles  the  Great  in  several  battles 
dming  eight  years,  and  were  almost  extirpated,  and  soon  ceased  to  appear  as 
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a  distinct  nation  after  780.    When  they  settled  in  Pannonia,  they  gave  it  tha 
name  of  Hungary,  ickU/i  see ;  see  also  Attila, 

tiUSS,  JOHN;  His  Martvrdom.  The  clergy  haying  instigated  the  pope  to 
issue  a  bull  against  heretics,  Huss,  who  had  been  zealous  to  promote  a  refer* 
mation,  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  council  of  divines  at  Constance  to  give 
an  account  of  his  doctrines.  To  encourage  him  to  do  so,  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund  sent  him  a  safe  conduct,  and  engaged  for  his  security.  On  the 
strength  of  this  pledge  he  presented  himself  accordingly,  but  was  sooa 
thrown  into  prison,  and  after  some  months'  confinement  was  adjudged  to  be 
burned  alive.  He  endured  this  dreadful  death  with  magnanimity  and  resig- 
nation, July  6,  1415.  The  same  unhappy  fate  was  borne  with  the  same 
fortitude  and  constancy  of  mind  by  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  intimate  com- 
panion of  Huss,  who  came  to  this  council  with  the  generous  design  of  sup- 
porting and  seconding  his  persecuted  friend :  he,  too,  suffered,  May  80, 1416. 
See  Cranmer^  and  Martyrs. 

HUSSARS.  This  species  of  force  originated  in  Poland  and  Hungary ;  and  as 
they  were  more  fitted  for  a  hasty  enterprise  than  a  set  battle,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  their  names  f^om  the  huzzas  or  shout  they  made  at  their 
first  onset.  They  were  generally  opposed  to  the  Turkish  horsfe,  "  and  were 
oddly  clothed,  having  the  skins  of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  hanging  on 
their  backs,  against  bad  weather,  and  wore  fur  caps,  with  a  cock's  feather," 
— Pardon. 

HYDROMETER.  The  oldest  mention  of  the  Hydrometer  occurs  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  may  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Synesius  to  Hypatia;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Archimedes  was  the  inventor  of  it,  though  no  prooft 
of  it  are  to  be  found. — Beckmann.  Hypatia  was  torn  to  pieces,  416  a.  d., 
and  Archimedes  was  killed  212  b.  c.  Hydraulic  chemistry  became  a  science 
in  1746. 

HYDROSTATICS  were  probably  first  studied  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  about 
800  B.  c.  The  pressure  of  fluids  was  discovered  by  Archimedes,  about  250 
B.  c.  The  forcing-pump  and  air-fountain  were  invented  by  Hero,  about  120 
B.  c.  Water-mills  were  known  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
science  was  revived  by  Galileo,  about  a.  d.  1600.  The  theory  of  rivers  was 
scientifically  understood  in  1697.  The  correct  theory  of  fluids  and  oscilla- 
tion of  waves,  explained  by  Newton,  in  1714.  A  scientific  form  was  given 
to  hydrodynamics,  by  Bernoulli,  1738. 

HYMNS.  Religious  songs,  or  odes,  were  at  first  used  by  the  heathens  in  praise 
of  their  false  deities,  and  afterwards  introduced  both  into  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches.  St.  Hilary,  the  bishop  of  Aries,  in  France,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  composed  hymns  to  be  sung  in  Christian  churches, 
about  A.  D.  431.  The  hymns  of  the  Jews  are  usually  accompanied  with 
trumpets,  drums,  and  cymbals. 

I. 

IAMBIC  VERSE.  lambe,  an  attendant  of  Metanira,  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Sparta,  when  trying  to  exhilarate  Ceres,  while  the  latter  was  travelling  over 
Attica  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  entertained  her  with  jokes, 
stories,  and  poetical  effusions ;  and  from  her  free  and  satirical  verses  have 
been  called  Iambics. — ApoUodams.  Iambic  verses  were  first  written,  about 
700  B.  c,  by  Archilochus,  who  had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycan^ 
bes ;  but  after  a  promise  of  marriage,  the  father  preferred  another  suitor, 
richer  than  the  poet;  whereupon  Archilochus  wrote  so  bitter  a  satire  on  11m 
old  man's  avarice,  that  he  hanged  YamaietVt.-'Herod^ftus, 
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ICE.  Galileo  was  the  first  who  obsenred  ice  to  be  lighter  than  thi  water  which 
composed  it,  and  hence  ice  floats,  about  1597.  Ice  produced  in  summer  by 
means  of  chemical  mixtures,  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker  and  others,  in  1782. 
Leslie  froze  water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  by  placing  under  it  a 
Tessel  full  of  oil  of  vitriol.  One  part  of  sal-ammonia  and  two  of  common 
salt,  with  five  of  snow,  produce  a  degree  of  cold  twelve  degrees  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Five  parts  of  muriate  of  lime  and  four  of  snow  fl-eease 
mercury ;  and  mercury  can  be  solidified  by  preparations  of  sulphuric  acid, 
so  as  to  bear  the  stroke  of  a  hammer.    See  Cold. 

ICE  TRADE,  The,  in  the  United  States,  was  commenced  by  Frederick  Tudor, 
of  Boston,  in  1805,  who  shipped  the  first  cargo  to  Martinique  and  the  first  to 
Calcutta,  1833.  The  ice-houses  of  the  dealers  near  Boston  at  present  are 
capable  of  containing  141,332  tons. 

ICELAND.  Discovered  by  some  Norwegian  chiefs  who  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  native  country,  a.  d.  871 ;  according  to  some  accounts,  it  had 
been  previously  visited  by  a  Scandinavian  pirate.  It  was  peopled  by  the 
Norwegians,  in  874.  In  1783,  there  occurred  here  the  most  tremendous  vol- 
canic eruption  on  record ;  it  was  accompanied  by  violent  wind  and  rain,  and 
a  darkness  of  the  heavens ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  island  would  fall  to 
pieces.  Three  fire  spouts  broke  out  of  Mount  Skapta,  which,  after  rising 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  formed  a  torrent  of  red-hot  lava  that 
flowed  for  six  weeks,  and  ran  a  distance  of  60  miles  to  the  sea,  in  a  broken 
breadth  of  nearly  12  miles :  12  rivers  were  dried  up ;  21  villages  totally 
overwhelmed  by  fire  or  water  j  and  34  others  were  materially  injured. 

ICELANDIC  LITERATURE,  Royal  Society  op,  in  Copenhagen.  Their 
library,  containing  2000  Icelandic  MSS.  and  many  books,  burnt,  September 
26,  1847. 

ICONOLOGr.  The  science  that  describes  men  and  deities,  distinguished  by 
some  peculiar  characteristic,  and  the  doctrine  of  picture  or  image  represen- 
tation.  Thus,  Saturn  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  scy tne ;  Jupiter 
with  a  thunderbolt,  and  an  eagle  by  his  side ;  Neptune  with  a  trident,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses  *,  Mercury,  with  wings  on  his  hat  and  at  his 
heels ;  Bacchus,  crowned  with  ivy ;  Pallas,  leanine  on  her  aegis ;  Venus, 
drawn  by  Swans  or  pigeons ;  Juno,  riding  in  a  cloud,  &c.  Heathen  mytho- 
logy gave  rise  to  the  later  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  other  objects } 
and  to  the  representation  of  the  true  Grod  in  various  forms ;  and  to  images. 
The  Iconoclastic  schism  rent  asunder  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  century.    See  Idols. 

IDES.  In  the  Roman  calendar,  the  ides  meant  the  thirteenth  day  of  each 
month  except  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in  which  months  it  was 
the  fifteenth  day,  because  in  these  four  it  was  six  days  before  the  nones, 
and  in  the  other  months  four  days.  The  ides  of  March  was  the  day  on 
which  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate  house  by  Casca  and  other 
conspirators,  44  b.  c. 

IDIOTS.  It  is  shown  by  the  latest  returns,  that  exclusive  of  lunatics  (see  /»- 
sanUy)y  there  are  in  England,  pauper  idiots,  or  idiots  protected  by  national 
institutions,  males,  3372;  females,  3893;  total,  7265.  In  England  there  it 
one  lunatic  or  idiot  in  every  1083  individuals ;  in  Wales,  there  is  one  in 
every  807;  in  Scotland,  one  in  731 ;  and  in  Ireland,  one  in  812. 

IDOLS,  AND  IDOLATRY.  The  public  worship  of  idols  was  introduced  by  Ni- 
nus,  king  of  Assyria,  2059  b.  c. —  Vossius.  Idols  are  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  pillar  set  up  by  Jacob,  at  Bethel,  about  1800  b.  c.—Dufresnay, 
Constantme,  emperor  of  Rome,  ordered  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  de* 
■troyedi  and  all  sacrifices  to  cease,  830  a.  D.—Dufresnoy.    In  Britain,  ih« 
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religion  of  the  Druids  gave  way  to  the  more  gross  and  barbarous  supersti- 
tions of  the  Saxons,  who  had  their  idols,  altars,  and  temples,  and  they  soon 
overspread  the  country  with  them  :  they  had  a  god  for  every  day  in  the 
week.  See  Week.  The  idolatry  of  the  Saxons  yielded  to  Christianity  after 
the  coming  of  St.  Augustin.    See  Ckristianity. 

DjIUM.  a  city  was  built  here  by  Dardanus,  and  called  Dardania,  1480  b.  c. 
Troy  {which  see),  another  city,  was  founded  by  Troas,  about  1341  b.  c.  ;  and 
Ilus,  his  successor,  called  the  country  Ihum.  This  kingdom  existed  296 
years  from  the  reign  of  Dardanus,  Priam  being  the  sixth  and  last  king.  I'he 
Trojan  war  was  undertaken  by  the  united  states  of  Greece  to  recover  Helen, 
whom  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  had  borne  away  from  her  husband,  Menelaus, 
king  of  Sparta,  1204  b.  c.  See  Helen.  More  than  100.000  warriors  engaged 
in  this  expedition ;  and  the  invaders,  having  wasted  many  defenceless  towns 
and  villages,  laid  siege  to  the  capital,  1193  b.  c.  Troy  was  taken  after  ten 
years'  war  by  stratagem,  and  burnt  to  ashes  by  the  conquerors,  who  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  or  carried  them  oft*  as  slaves,  1184  b.  c. — ApoHo- 
dorus. 

ILLINOIS.  One  of  the  United  States,  first  settled  on  the  Kaskaskia  and  Caho- 
kia  by  the  French  from  Canada.  Ceded  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of 
1763.  Chiefly  settled  by  emigrants  ftom  other  states  since  1800.  In  1789  it 
was  part  of  the  North-West  territory.  In  1809  it  was  made  a  8ei>arate  terri- 
tory, and  in  1818  admitted  into  the  Union,  being  the  23d  state.  Population 
in  1810,  12,282 ;  in  1880,  157,575 ;  in  1840,  470,183.  It  is  a  iVee  state  and  has 
always  been  so.  The  chief  products  are  grain  and  Indian  corn ;  it  has  in- 
exhaustible lead-mines.    New  constitution  adopted  August  31,  1847. 

ILLUMINATI.  Tliese  were  heretics  who  sprang  up  in  Spain,  where  they  were 
called  Alumbrados,  about  a.  b.  1575;  and  after  their  suppression  in  Spain, 
they  appeared  in  France.  One  of  their  leaders  was  the  friar  Anthony  Bon- 
chet.  The  chief  doctrine  of  this  sect  was,  that  they  obtained  grace,  and 
attained  perfection,  by  their  own  sublime  manner  of  prayer.  A  secret 
society  bearing  this  name  was  founded  by  Dr.  Adam  Weishaupt,  in  ikiay, 
1776. 

ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  and  PAGES.  The  practice  of  adopting  ornaments, 
drawings,  and  emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  to  enrich  MSS.,  is  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  illuminated  pages  are,  many  of  them,  exquisitely  painted. 
Varro  wrote  the  lives  of  700  illustrious  Romans,  which  he  embellished  with 
their  likenesses,  about  70  b.  c. — Plin.  Hut.  Nat. 

IMPEACHMENT.  The  first  impeachment  by  the  commons  house  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  first  of  a  lord  chancellor,  was  in  1386.  By  statute  of  the  12th 
and  13th  of  William  and  Mary,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  pardon  under  the 
great  seal  shall  be  pleaded  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment, 1699  and  1700.  Memorable  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  Feb. 
13,  1788 ;  the  trial  lasted  seven  years,  ending  April  26, 1796,  in  an  acquittal. 
Impeachment  of  lord  Melville,  April  29,  and  his  acquittal,  June  12,  1806. 
Inquiry  into  the  charges  preferred  by  colonel  Wardle  against  the  duke  of 
York,  commenced  Jan.  26,  and  ended  March  20,  1809,  in  his  acquittal 
Trial  of  Caroline,  queen  of  George  lY.,  by  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  be- 
fore the  house  of  lords,  commenced  Aug.  16 ;  Mr.  Brougham  entered  on 
her  majesty's  defence,  Oct.  3:  and  the  l^t  debate  on  the  bill  took  place, 
Nov.  10,  1820.     See  Queen  of  George  IV, 

IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT.  By  the  Union  with  Ireland,  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  became  Imperial ;  and  the  first  Imperial  parliament,  admit- 
ting 100  Irish  members  into  the  commons,  and  28  temporal  and  4  spiritual 
peers  into  the  house  of  lords,  was  held  at  Westminster.  January  22, 180L 
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The  Imperial  pariiament  is  now  constituted  thus :  in  the  Commons,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  {which  see),  in  1832,  there  are  471  Engli«*li; 
29  Welsh ;  105  Irish  ;  and  63  Scotch  members— in  all  668.  In  the  Lords, 
459  members,  of  whom  28  are  temporal,  and  4  spiritual  representative  peers 
of  Ireland ;  and  16  representative  peers  of  Scotland.  See  Commons,  I^ani^^ 
Parliament^  and  Reform. 

IMl  ORTS  OP  MERCHANDISE  in  the  UNITED  STATES.     See  Exports,  &c. 
Table,  p.  317. 

VALUB  OP  IMPORTS  INTO  ORBAT  BRITAIN,  PROM  ALL  PARTS  OP  THB  WORLD. 

In  mo         -         JM,753,777 1  In  1800        -        jE30,S7O,6O5 1  In  1830        -        jE46;i15,»ll 

7,289,582         1810    -        -        41,136,135         1^0    -        -        0'2,0O1,0i» 

.14,815,8651       1830        -        -  36,514,5M  |       ■^"  "■  '^   — 


1750 
1775 


1^0 
1815 


85,281,953 


Aldcb^^rt^  vi\u\  in  the  pitjlnfi  r^ntury,  pre- 
tended he  hail  ft  tetter  fro  in  the  Redeem- 
er, wliith  tell  ixt*m  heaven  ,U  Jerusalem; 
lie  MiluceJ  inultHuder.i  u>  lullow  him  inio 
i  in  imitation 


pretended  to 
raa  burnt  by 
I3ti0. 
man  at  Ghent, 


IMPOSTORS.  The  names  and  pretensions  of  religious,  political,  and  other  im- 
postors, would  fill  a  volume ;  they  have  been,  of  course,  found  in  every 
country,  and  have  existed  in  every  age.  The  following  are  selected  from 
various  authorities,  as  being  among  the  most  extraordinary : — 

Boleyn.  She  and  her  confederates  were 
hanged  al  Tyburn,  24  Henry  VIII,  15*1.— 
Rapin. 

In  the  first  year  of  Mary's  rei^n,  after  her 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spwin,  Elizabeth 
Crofl,  a  girl  of  18  years  of  aee,  was  se- 
crcied  in^a  wall,  and  with  a  whistle,  made 
for  the  purpose,  uttered  many  seditious 
speeches  aeainst  ihe  queen  and  the  priUw?, 
and  also  against  the  mass  and  confession, 
for  which  she  was  sentenced  to  stand  upon 
a  scaffold  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  durini^  ser- 
mon-time, and  make  public  confession  of 
her  imposture,  1553:  she  was  called  Uie 
Spirit  of  the  Wall.— finAfr'«  Chron. 

William  Ilackct,  a  fanatic,  personated  our 
Saviour,  and  was  ejcecuted  for  blasphemy, 
34  Eliz.,  1591. 

James  Naylor,  personated  our  Saviour ;  ho 
was  convicted  of  blasphemy,  scourged, 
and  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot 
iron  on  the  pillory,  by  sentence  of  the 
IlouiW  of  Commons,  under  Cromwell's 
administration,  1656. 

^^alentine  Greatrakes,  an  Irish  impostor, 
who  pretended  to  cure  alt  diseases  by 
stroking  the  patient;  his  impoKturo  de- 
ceived  the  credulous,  and  occasioned  very 
warm  disputes  in  Ireland,  in  10)5,  and  in 
England,  where  it  fell  into  disrepute,  in 
1606,  upon  his  cxaminaiion  helore  the 
Royal  Society,  after  which  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  Birch'»  Memoirs  of  the 
Hoy.  Society. 

Dr.  liius  Oatcs.    See  Conspiracies. 

Mary  Tofis,  of  Godalming.  by  pretending 
she  bred  rabbits  within  her,  so  iinpo«!ed 
upon  many  persons  (a"hiong  others.  Mr. 
St.  Andre,  surgeon  to  the  king),  that  they 
espoused  her  cause,  1720. 

The  Cock- lane  ghost  imposture  by  William 
Parsons,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  1762. 

Johanna  Southcoie.  who  proclaimed  hei 
conception  of  the  Messiah,  snd  h.id  a  mul 
titude  of  followers;  she  died  in  Dec.  1814 

IN   THK    rNITKD   STATES. 

Matthias,  nlias  Man  hew,  who  profcssied  to 

be  the  Me«?iah,  New- York.  H'l>  .11. 
Joseph  Smith.  See  article  Mormons. 


WthwU  anrl  de-icrH.  \\u>\  u 
of  Jolin  I  he  JIri[  vii  I 

GonsaUa  Martin,  ri  S| 
be  th«an;^r]   .Mii'lu.  i , 
tho  uiqulsjuon  of  Sp>i.in, 

Qooive  DArid,  son  cU  a  w.-iti 
ntyitd  himself  y\\t.  nephrw  of  God,  sent  | 
into  the  worlt!  lo  adotH  clit  hiren  worthy  of  | 
heAven;     lie    tkiiii-tl    Uii'    resurrection, 
pFMchtHl  ai;iin4  ]j(iiiri:irp ,  in  favor  of  a 

comi ■,         A    Ml         ,  taught  that 

the  fiM  [I  by  sin;  he 

liad  iiiiLuy  ]yiiu..i.i,.,  ^i.,«  iii  Basle,  1556. 

Demetrius  Griska  Eutropeia,  a  friar,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  son  of  Basilowiiz,  czar  of 
Muscovy,  whom  the  usurper  Boris  had 
put  to  death ;  but  he  maintained  ihat  ano- 
ther child  had  been  substituted  in  his 
place :  ho  was  supported  by  the  arms  of  I 
roland;  his  success  astonished  the  Rus- 
8iaa4,  who  invited  him  to  the  throne,  and 
delivered  into  his  hands  Pedor,  the  reign- 
ing czar,  and  all  his  family,  whom  oe 
cruelly  put  to  death :  his  imposition  being 
discovered,  he  was  assassinated  in  liis 
palace,  \W&.—D' AlemberV a  Revolutions 
of  Russia. 

Sabbata  Levi,  a  Jew  of  Smyrna,  amused 
the  Turks  and  Jews  a  long  lime  at  Con- 
stantinople and  other  places,  by  person- 
ating our  Saviour,  1666. 

IMPOATORfl  EXTRAORDINARY    IN    BRITISH 
HISTORY. 

Two  men  cniciAed,  both  pretending  to  be 
the  Messiah ;  and  two  women  executed  for 
assuming  the  characters  of  the  Virsin 
Mary  and  Mary  Magdalen,  5  Henry  III., 
1221. 

Elizabeth  Barton,  styled  the  Holy  maid  of 
Ktm.  spirited  up  to  hinder  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  pretemfinj  to  inspiraiioni  from 
heaven,  (ortellin;^  that  the  king  would  have 
an  early  and  violent  death  if  he  divorced 
Catherine  of  Spain,  and   married  Anne 


IMPRESSMENT  op  SEAMEN.    Affirmed  by  Sir  M.  Foster  to  be  of  ancient 
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practice.  The  statute  2  Richard  II.  speaks  of  impressment  as  a  matter  well 
known,  1378.  The  first  commission  for  it  was  issncd  29  Edward  III.  1355. 
Pressing,  either  for  the  sea  or  land  service,  declared  to  be  illegal  by  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  Dec.  1641.  None  can  be  pressed  into  the  king^  naval  service 
above  66,  nor  under  18.  No  apprentice  nor  landsmen  who  have  not  served  at 
sea  for  3  or  2  years.  No  masters  of  merchants'  ships,  first-mates  of  50  tons, 
and  boatswains  and  carpenters  of  100  tons.  No  men  employed  by  the  pub- 
lic boards,  and  none  except  by  an  officer  with  a  press- warrant. 

INCENDIARIES.    The  punishment  for  arson  was  death  by  the  Saxon  laws  and 
.  Gothic  constitutions.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to 
*  death.    This  crime  was  made  hiffh  treason  by  statute  8  Henry  VL,  1429;  and 
it  was  denied  benefit  of  clergy,  21  Henry  VIIL,  1628. 

tN( 'E^.  It  has  been  looked  upon  with  horror  by  most  nations,  but  Persia  and 
Egypt  are  exceptions.  The  history  of  the  latter  country  abounds  with  in- 
stances of  incestuous  marriages  among  its  soverei|^s.  Physcon  married  his 
brother's  queen,  then  repudiated  her,  and  married  her  daughter  by  his 
brother,  and  murdered  his  children  by  both  wives,  129  b.  c.  See  Egypt. 
In  our  own  country,  Vortigem,  a  king  of  South  Britain,  married  his  6\m 
daughter,  a.  d.  446.  The  instances  are  numerous  in  Portugal.  Maria, 
queen  of  Portugal,  married  her  uncle,  the  prince  of  Brazil,  June,  1760;  and 
the  son  of  that  incestuous  marriage,  Joseph,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  mar- 
ried his  aunt,  the  princess  Mary,  Feb.,  1777.  The  present  Don  Miguel  of 
Portugal  was  betrothed  to  his  niece.  Donna  Maria,  by  procuration  at  Vienna, 
in  Oct.  1826,  she  being  then  only  seven  years  of  ase.  In  England,  incest  was 
early  punished  with  death ;  and  was  again  made  capital  by  a  law  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  1660. 

INCOJME  TAX  IN  ENGLAND.  This  is  not.  as  some  suppose,  a  new  impost 
In  1612,  parliament  granted  a  subsidy  of  two  fifteenths  from  the  commons, 
and  two  tenths  from  the  clergy,  to  enable  the  king  to  enter  on  a  war  with 
France. — Rapin.  This  tax  was  attempted  in  1793,  and  1799 :  and  a^ain  in 
1802 ;  but  was  abandoned.  In  1803,  it  was  revived,  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  on  all  incomes  above  160^.,  and  lower  rates  on  smaller  incomes.  In 
1806,  it  was  increased  to  6^  per  cent.;  and  in  1806  was  raised  to  10  per  cent 
embracing  the  dividends  at  the  bank.    It  produced — 

In  1804,  at  \s.  in  the  pound      •    jC4,660.000  ]  In  1806.  at  2».  in  the  pound      •  XI I  ^,000 
In  1S05,  at  1«.  2d.  ditto  .  •       5,937,600  {  And  subsequently  .  •      16,548,935 

The  tax  produced  from  lands,  houses,  renta^es,  &c.,  8,657.937/. ;  from  ftmd- 
ed  and  stock  properties,  2  886  606Z. ;  the  profits  and  gains  of  trade,  3,831,088^. 
and  salaries  and  pen.«iions,  1,174,466^.;  total,  sixteen  millions  and  a  half. 
Repealed  in  March,  1816.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill,  imposing  the  present  tax 
of  2/.  18*.  Ad.  per  cent,  pei-  ann.,  to  subsist  for  three  years,  passed  June  22, 
1842 :  it  produced  about  5.360,000/.  a  year.  This  tax  was  renewed  for  three 
years  more,  in  March,  1846. 

INDEPENDENTS.  Sects  of  Protestants,  chiefly  in  England  and  Holland.  They 
are  such  as  hold  the  independency  of  the  church,  or  that  each  congregation 
may  govern  itself  in  religious  matters.  They  say  there  is  no  absolute  occa- 
sion lor  synods  or  councils,  whose  resolutions  may  be  taken  to  be  wise  and 
prudent  advice,  but  not  as  decisions  to  be  peremptorily  obeyed ;  they  affirm 
that  one  church  may  advise  or  reprove  another,  but  has  no  authority  to  ex- 
communicate or  censure.  Their  first  meeting-house  founded  in  England  was 
that  by  Henry  Jacobs,  1616. 

INDEX  EXPURGATORY.  A  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  first  made  by  the  inquisitors,  and  approved  by  the  council  of  Trent. 
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The  index  of  heretical  books,  by  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
forbidden  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  the  laity,  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of 
poiHJ  Clement  VIII.  in  1596.  It  enumerated  most  of  the  celebrated  works 
of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England,  and  which  are  still  prohibited. 
—AsAe. 

INDIA.  Known  to  the  ancients,  many  of  whose  nations,  particularly  the  Ty- 
rians  and  Egyptians,  carried  on  much  commerce  with  it.  It  was  conq  uered  by 
Alexander,  827  b.  c,  and  subsequently  the  intercourse  between  India  and 
the  Roman  empire  was  very  great.  The  authentic  history  of  Hindoostan  is 
reckoned  to  commence  with  the  conquests  of  Mahmud  (Jazni,  a.  d.  1000.— 
RenruL 

whom  123  perish  in  one  nis ht.    See 
Btackhole.        •  ■  May  19,  1766 

Calcutta  retaken  by  colonel,  afierwarda 
lord  Clive ;  he  defeats  the  soubah,  at 
Plassey  •  •  June  20, 1767 

Warren  Ilastings  becomui  governor  of 
Bcneal  -  -  -         April  13,  1772 

India  Bill.    See  India  Bill      June  16,  1773 

Supreme  court  established        •  •  1773 

Pondicherry  taken  -  Oct,  11, 1778 

The  sirons;  fortress  of  Gualior  taken  by 
major  Popham  -  Aug.  4. 1778 

ilydcr  Ali  overruns  the  Camatir.,  anu 
defeats  the  British       -         Sept.  ID,  1780 

He  takes  Arcot    •  -  Oct.  31,  1780 

Lord  Macartney  arrives  as  governor  oi 
Madras  •  •  •  June  22, 1781 

Hyder  Ali  signally  defeated  by  Sir  Eyre 
Coote    ....  July  1,  178) 

Death  of  Hyder,  and  accession  of  his 
son,  Tippoo  Saib        •  Dec.  11, 1782 

Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  See //os/- 
ings,  Trial  of  -  Feb,  13, 1783 

Definitive  treaty  with  Tippoo ;  his  two 
sons  hostages   •  •       March  19, 1792 

Government  of  lord  Momington,  after- 
wards marquis  Wellesley      May  17, 1798 

Seringapatam  stormed,  and  Tippoo 
Saib  killed       •  .  May  4, 1799 

Victories  of  the  British ;  the  Camaiic 
conquered         ....  1800 

Victories  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley        - 1803 

Marquis  Comwallis  resumes  the  gov- 
emment  -  •  July  30, 1806 

Act  by  which  the  trade  to  India  was 
thrown  open ;  that  to  China  remain- 
ing with  the  company  July  31, 1813 

Lord  Amherst's  government  •  Aug.  1, 1823 

Lord  William  Bentinck  arrives  as  go- 
vernor-general •  '  July  4, 1328 

Act  opening  the  trade  to  India,  and  tea 
trade,  &c.  to  China,  forming  a  new 
era  in  British  commerce    •  Aug.  28,  1833 

Lord  Auckland,  governor-general;  he 
leaves  England  •  •     Sept.  1836 

Battle  of  Ghizny ;  victory  of  Sir  Juhn, 
now  Lord  Keane.   (See  Gkizny) 

July  23, 109 

Shah  Soujah  restored  to  his  sovereignty, 
snd  he  and  the  British  army  enter 
Cabul  .  .  .     Aug.  7, 1839 

English  defeat  Dost  Mahomed,  •  Oct.  IS,  1810 

Kurrock  Singe,  king  of  Lahore,  dies ;  at 
his  funerafhis  successor  is  killed  by 
accident,  and  Dost  Mahem*)!^  next 
heir,  surrenders  to  England  -  t^ov.  5, 1840 

General  rising  against  the  BiiUsh  at    ^ 


Irruption  of  the  Mahometans,  under 
Mahmud  Gazni  •     a.  d.  1000 

Patna,  or  Afghan  empire  founded       •  1206 

Reign  of  Jenghis  Khan,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  conquerors  of  the  world ; 
14,0011,000  or  the  human  race  perish 
by  his  sword,  under  the  pretence  of 
establishing  the  worship  of  one  god ; 
he  died  -  .  ■  .  .  1237 

The  Mogul  Tartars,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  celebrated  Timour,  or  Tamer- 
lane, invade  Hindostan  •  •  1398 

Tamerlane  takes  the  city  of  Delhi ;  de- 
feats the  Indian  army,  makes  a  con- 
quest of  Hindostan,  and  butchers 
100,000  of  its  people    -  -  -1399 

The  passage  to  India  discovered  by 
Vasco  da  Gama  -  •  - 1497 

Conquest  of  the  country  completed  by 
the  sultan  Baber,  founder  of  the  Mo- 
gul empire       ....  1025 ; 

Reign   of  the   illustrious  Acbar,  the         j 
greatest  prince  of  Hindostan  •  •  1666 ' 

Reign  of  Auriingzebe ;  his  dominions 
extendmg  from  10  to  36  degrees  in 
latitude,  and  nearly  as  much  In  longi- 
tude, and  his  revenue  amounting  to 
32,00a/XXV.  sterling     .  .  -1660 

Invasion  of  the  Persian,  Nadir  Shah,  or         I 
Kouli  Khan      ....  1738  | 

At  Delhi  he  orders  a  general  massacre, 
and  150,000  persons  perish     •  •  1738  • 

He  carries  away  treasure  amounting 
to  125,000,OOW.  sterling 

Defeat  of  the  last  imperial  army  by  the 
Rohillas  .... 

[The  Mo^uf  empire  now  became  mere- 
ly  nominal,  distinct  and  independent 
sovereignties  being  forme!  by  nu- 
merous petty  princes.  The  empe- 
rors were  of  no  political  consequence 
riod. 


1739 
■1749 


from  this  perioi 

BRITISH  POWBR  IM  l2fDIA. 

Attempt  made  to  reach  India  by  the 

nonn-east  and  north-west  passages  •  1628 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  expeditions  •  1579 

Levant  company  make  a  land  expedi- 
tion to  India     ....  1589 
First  adventure  from  England  ■  -  1591 

First  charter  to  the  London  company 

of  merchants    ....  1600 
Second  charter  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany     .....  1G09 
Calcutta  purchased  •  *  1698 

Capture  of  Calcutta  by  Serajah  Dowla. 

See  Calcutta.  ....  1756 
He  imprisons  146  British  subjects,  of 
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INDIA,  cmUinued. 

Cabul;    Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and 
oiher  officers  murdered     •     Nov.  2,  1841 

Lord  EUenborough  appointed  governor- 
general  .  -       -     Oct.  13,  1841 

Sir  William  Macnaghten  treacherously 
assaasinaied  -  •      Dec.  ta,  1841 

The  British,  under  a  convention,  evacu- 
ate Cdbul,  plaring  Lady  Sale,  &c.,  aa 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  Akbar  Khan ; 
a  dreadful  massacre  ensues  •  Jan.  6, 1842 


Ameers  of  Scmde  defeated  by  Sir  Char> 
les  Napier ;  Scindo  is  aAerwardu  an- 
nexed to  the  British  empire  -  Feb.  17, 1813 

Battles  of  Maharajpoor  and  Punniar ; 
the  strong  fort  of  Gwalior,  Che  "  Gib- 
raliar  of  the  East,"  taken   •  Dec  29, 1813 

Sir  r ' 

nor-f 


Henry  Hardinge  appointed  gover- 
kor-geoeral  -  •        May  2, 1844 


THX  LATB  WAR  BETWBBN  THB  SDLHS  AND  THB  BRITI8R. 


The  Sikh  troops  cross  the  Sutlej  river, 
and  atmck  the  British  post  at  Feroze- 

Eore,  which  was  held  by  Sir  John 
ittler  •        .  •  •   Dec.  14, 1845 

DatUe  of  Aliwal :  the  Sikhs  defeated 

Jan.  28, 1846 
Battle  of  Sobraon ;  the  enemy  defeated 
with   immense   loss   in   killed  and 
drowned  -  •  Feb.  10,  1816 

[The  Sikhs  lost  10,000  men :  the  British 
2,338  in  killed  and  wounded.] 


The  citadel  of  Lahore  is  occupied  by 
the  British  tuider  Sir  Hugh  Gough ; 
and  the  war  terminates     •    Feb.  20, 1816 

Great  battle  between  the  British  under 
I<ord  Gough,  and  the  Sikhs  under 
Sheere  Singh,  at  Ramluggar.  Nov.  '.22, 1813 

Moultan  taken,  after  a  long  <ieffe.  Jan.  3. 1$19 

Sheere  Sing  defeated  by  liord  Gough 

Feb.  21, 1819 

The  Punjaub  formally  annexed  to  the 
British  crown  •  March  29, 1819 


INDIA  COMPANY,  the  East.  The  first  commercial  intercoui-se  of  the  En- 
glish with  the  East  Indies,  was  a  private  adventure  with  three  ships  fitted 
'^  out  in  1591 ;  only  one  of  them  reached  India,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three 
years,  the  commander,  captain  Lancaster,  was  brought  home  in  another 
ship,  the  sailors  having  seized  on  his  own ;  but  his  inK>rmation  gave  rise  to 
a  capital  mercantile  voyage,  and  the  Company's  first  charter,  in  Dec.  1600. 
Their  stock  then- consisted  of  72,000/.,  and  they  fitted  out  four  ships,  and 
meeting  with  success,  have  continued  to  trade  ever  since.  India  stock  sold 
at  500/.  for  a  share  of  100/.,  in  1683.  A  new  company  was  formed  in  1698; 
and  both  were  united  in  1702.  The  India-house  was  built  in  1726,  and  en- 
larged in  1799.    Board  of  control  instituted  1784. 

INDIA  BILL.  The  bill  placing  the  company's  afiairs  under  the  control  of  the 
British  government,  and  re-organizing  the  various  departments  in  India, 
passed  Juno  16,  1773.  See  East  India  BiU.  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  bill 
passed  in  the  commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords'  house,  1783.  Mr. 
Pitt's  bill  constituting  the  Board  of  Control  passed  August  13,  1784. 

INDIA  RUBBER.  Also  called  Caoutchouc,  first  brought  to  Europe  from 
South  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Several 
plants  produce  various  kinds  of  elastic  gum;  but  that  in  commerce  is 
chiefiy  the  juice  of  the  Stpkonia  Elastica,  or  syringe  tree.  Incisions  in  the 
bark  of  this  tree  give  vent  to  a  liquid  which  forms  India  rubber.  No  sub- 
stance is  yet  known  which  is  so  pliable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  exceedingly 
elastic;  it  oozes  out  under  the  form  of  a  vegetable  milk,  ft-om  incisions 
made  in  the  tree,  and  is  gathered  chiefiy  in  the  time  of  rain,  because  it 
flows  then  most  abundantly. — M.  Macquer. 

INDIANA,  one  of  the  western  United  States,  first  settled  at  Vincennes  by  the 
French ;  ceded  to  England  at  the  peace  of  1763,  but  no  settlement  made 
by  them  until  1787.  Was  part  of  the  N.  W.  Territory  in  1801.  Suffert'd 
much  during  the  war  of  1812.  See  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Admitted  uito 
the  Union  in  1816.  Population  in  1800,  6,641 ;  in  1820,  147,178 ;  in  1840, 
685,866. 

INDIANS,  North  American.  The  origin  of  the  aborigines  of  this  continent 
continues  to  be  a  matter  of  speculation  among  the  ethnologists.  They 
have  gradually  but  now  almost  entirely  disappeai'ed  before  the  track  of  the 

•  white  man  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even  in  the  far  west  their  nomben 
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are  yearly  becomiDg  smaller.  King  Philip's  Indian  war  in  New  England, 
1675.  Indians  joined  the  French  against  the  Engh'sh  colonies,  1690.  At- 
tacked by  Capt.  Church,  1704 ;  burned  Deerfield,  Mass.,  1704;  and  Haver- 
hill, N.  H.,  1708;  Indian  war  in  South  Carolina,  1715;  again  joined  the 
French,  1764-9;  CheroKces  subdued,  1761;  Indians  besieged  Detroit,  1763. 
[During  the  revolutionary  war  the  Indians  were  employed  at  times  on  both 
sides,  but  chiefly  by  the  British.]  Treaty  with  the  Clioctaws,  178G  ;  with 
the  Creeks,  1790;  Gen.  Harm er  defeated  by  the  Indians  near  Chillicothe, 
1790;  Gen.  Butler  defeated  by  the  Indians  on  the  Miami,  1791;  treaty 
with  Six  Nations,  &c.,  1794 ;  with  the  Delawares,  1804 ;  Gov.  Harrison  de- 
feated hostile  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  May  16,  1811 ;  Creek  war  in  Florida, 
Gen.  Jackson,  1818  ;  treaty  with  Clioctaws,  Cherokees,  &c.,  by  Gen.  Jack- 
son, 1816 ;  Indian  land  in  Ohio  ceded  to  the  United  States,  1816 ;  war  with 
Seminoles,  1817  ;  bill  for  removing  the  Indians  west  of  Mississippi,  passed 
May  27,  1832 ;  war  with  Winnebagoes,  1832 ;  Black  Hawk  captured,  Aug. 
27,  1832 ;  Winnebagoes  subdued  by  Gen.  Scott,  1832 ;  war  against  the 
Indians  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  conducted  by  G^ens.  Scott.  Gaines, 
Jessup,  &c.,  1835-40.    In  1836  the  Secretary  of  War  reported  as  follows : 

Number  of  Indians  emigrated  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  lands  provided  for 

them  west  of  the  Miraissippi  •  .....   31357 

Nunaber  yet  10  be  removed   -.--....-   72,131 
Number  of  Indians  of  indigenous  tribes,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  .....  160^1 

Total  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  -  •  3Q2fff9 

Treatr  with  the  Sioux,  they  relinquishing  5,000,000  acres  west  of  Missis- 
sippi for  S1,000,000,  Sept.  29, 1837 ;  with  Winnebagoes,  Oct.  1,  1837 ;  Powell 
alias  Osceola,  the  Seminole  chief,  with  60  warriors,  taken  prisoners  in  Flo- 
rida, Oct.  20,  1837 ;  great  mortality  fVom  small-pox  among  the  Mandans, 
Mintarecs,  Blackfeet.  and  other  Indians  in  Missouri  territory — the  Mandans 
tribe  entirely  destroyed— Nov.,  Dec,  1837;  fight  in  Arkansas  between  the 
Ross  and  Ridge  parties  and  Cherokees — Ross  and  about  40  others  killed,  June 
28, 1839;  150  Chipi>ewas  treacherously  massacred  by  the  Sioux,  at  a  meet- 
ing for  a  treaty  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  July  1,  1830 ;  Cay  use  Indians 
in  Oregon  having  attacked  and  murdered  15  persons,  and  carried  off  64  pri- 
soners fVom  a  missionary  station,  are  chastised  by  the  settlers  in  a  severe 
engagement,  Nov.  29, 1847. 

INDIGO.  Before  the  American  colonies  were  established,  all  the  indigo  used 
in  Europe  came  from  the  East  Indies;  and  until  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  was  conveyed  like  other  Indian  products, 
partly  through  the  Persian  Gulf  and  partly  by  land  to  Babylon,  or  through 
Arabia  and  up  the  Red  St-a  to  Egypt.  The  real  nature  of  indigo  was  so 
little  known  in  Europe,  that  it  was  classed  among  minerals,  as  appears  by 
Ietter8-pat«nt  for  erecting  works  to  obtain  it  from  mines  in  the  principality 
of  Halberstadt,  dated  Dec.  23,  1705 ;  yet  what  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  call 
indieum  is  supposed  to  have  been  our  indigo. — Beckmann.  The  first  men- 
tion of  indigo  occurs  in  English  statutes  m  1581,  The  first  brought  to 
Europe  was  procured  from  Mexico.  Its  cultivation  was  begun  in  Carolina, 
in  1747.  The  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1840,  was  5.831,2691b., 
and  in  1845,  it  was  10,127,4881b. 

INDULGENCES.  They  were  commenced  by  Leo.  III.,  about  a.  d.  800 ;  were 
much  used  by  Urban  II.  1090 ;  and  were  subsequently  conferred  by  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  in  the  twelfth  century  as  rewards  to  the  crusaders.  Clement 
V.  was  the  first  pope  who  made  public  sale  of  indulgences,  1318.  In  1517, 
Leo.  X.  published  general  indulgences  throughout  Europe,  when  the  prac- 
tice led  to  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  in  1517,  and  to  the  Reformation  in 
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England,  id  l&3i.^Bffwer's  Laves  of  the  Popes.  Indulgences  were  ftr  the 
pardon  of  sins,  and  were  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  be  for  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come.  They  were  written  upon  parchment,  and  sealed  and 
signed  by  the  pope  or  his  delegates. — Ashe. 

INFIRMARIES.  Ancient  Rome  had  no  houses  for  the  cure  of  the  .nick.  Dis- 
eased persons,  however,  were  carried  to  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  for  a  cure, 
as  Christian  believers  were  taken  to  churches  which  contained  wonder- 
working images.  Benevolent  institutions  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers, the  indigent,  and  sick,  were  first  introduced  with  Christianity,  and 
the  first  infirmaries  or  hospitals  were  built  close  to  cathedrals  and  monaste- 
ries. The  emperor  Louis  II.  caused  infirmaries  situated  on  mountains  to  be 
visited,  a.  d.  866.  In  Jerusalem  the  knights  and  brothers  attended  on  the 
sick.  There  were  hospitals  for  the  sick  at  Constantinople,  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  oldest  mention  of  physicians  and  surgeons  established  in  infir- 
maries, occurs  in  1437. — Beckmann.    See  HospUab. 

INFORMERS.  This  tribe  was  once  very  numerous  in  Greece  and  Rome,  they 
being  countenanced  by  wicked  princes.  The  emperor  Titus  pimisbed  in- 
formers by  banishment,  and  sometimes  death  •,  and  Pliny  gives  praise  to 
Trajan  for  the  like  good  policy.  In  England,  and  particularly  in  London, 
numbers  of  unprincipled  men  obtain  large  gains  as  informers  against  per- 
sons whose  slightest  infractions  of  the  law,  often  unconsciously  committed, 
subject  them  to  the  power  and  exactions  of  this  despised  class. 

INK.  The  ancient  black  inks  were  composed  of  soot  and  ivory-black,  and 
Yitruvius  and  Pliny  mention  lamp-black;  but  they  had  likewise  various 
colors,  as  red,  ^old,  silver,  and  purple.  Red  ink  was  made  by  them  of  ver- 
milion and  various  kinds  of  gum.  Indian  ink  is  brought  from  China,  and 
must  have  been  in  use  by  the  people  of  the  east  from  the  earliest  ages, 
most  of  the  artificial  Chinese  productions  being  of  very  great  antiquity. 
It  is  usually  brought  to  Europe  in  small  quadrangular  cakes,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  fine  black  and  animal  glue. — Beckmann. 

INNS  OP  COURT.  A  number  of  inns  of  court  were  established  at  difierent 
periods,  in  some  degree  as  colleges  for  teaching  the  law.  The  Temple  (of 
which  there  were  three  societies,  namely,  the  Inner,  the  Middle  and  the 
OuterJ  was  originally  founded  in  the  Temple  church,  built  by  the  knights 
Templars,  32  Henry  II.  1185.  The  inner  and  Middle  Temple  were  made 
inns  of  law  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  about  1340 ;  the  Outer  not  until  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  about  1560. — Stowe's  Survey. 

INOCULATION.  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montague  introduced  inoculation  in 
England  from  Turkey.  In  1718  she  had  her  own  son  inoculated  at  Adrian- 
oplc,  with  pertect  success ;  and  she  was  allowed  to  hava  it  tried,  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  on  seven  condemned  criminals,  7  George  I.  1721. 
The  practice  was  preached  against  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  other  clergy 
fVom  that  period  until  1760.*  Vaccine  inoculation  was  introduced  by  Dr 
Jenner,  January  21,  1799 ;  he  had  discovered  its  virtue  in  1796,  and  had 
been  making  experiments  during  the  intermediate  three  years.  He  was 
voted  10,000^.  as  a  reward  by  parliament,  June  2,  1802.  The  emperor  Na- 
poleon valued  this  service  of  Dr.  Jenner  to  mankind  so  highly  that  he  libe- 
berated  Dr.  Wickham,  when  a  prisoner  of  war,  at  Jenners  request,  and 
subsequently  the  emperor  liberated  whole  families  of  English,  making  it  a 

*  Inoculation  was  deemed  a  very  precarious  affair  »y  our  ^randfaihers.  The  London  Dailg 
Advertiser  (Nov.  7, 1751)  has  this  paragraph :— <*  We  hear  that  the  son  and  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dayison,  eeq.,  of  Blakestone,  have  been  inoculated  in  this  town  (Newcastle),  and  that  ihev  an 
both  well  recovered."  Dr.  Mead  practised  inoculation  very  Ruccesttfully  up  to  17&4,  ano  Dr 
Dinwdale  of  London  moculated  Catharine  !U  empress  of  Russia,  in  1768.    S»e  SmaU  Pox. 
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point  to  refuse  him  nothing  that  he  asked.    Innoculation  introduced  in  the 
United  States  by  Dr.  B.  Waterhouse,  1800.    See  Soiall  Par  and  Vaccination. 

INQUISITION.  Before  the  conversion  of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  bishops 
only  examined  into  doctrines,  and  punished  heresy  with  excommunica- 
tion ;  but  after  the  emperors  became  Christians,  they  ordained  that  such  as 
were  excommunicated  should  be  also  banished  and  forfeit  their  estates. 
This  continued  till  about  the  year  800,  when  the  western  bishops'  power 
was  enlarged  to  the  authority  of  citing  persons  to  their  courts,  both  to  con- 
vict and  punish  them  by  imprisonment,  penances,  or  death.  In  the  twelAh 
century,  heresy,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  much  increased ;  and  the  inqui- 
sition arose  in  the  persecution  of  the  Albigcnses  and  Waldenses.  It  was 
instituted  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1203  ;  *nd  Gregory  IX.  in  a  council  held 
at  Toulouse  in  1229,  gave  it  its  final  form,  committing  the  management  of 
it  to  the  bishops ;  but  afterwards  thinking  these  too  indulgent,  he  gave  the 
direction  of  his  inquisition  to  the  Dominicans.  It  was  established  in  France, 
by  St.  Louis,  in  1226 ;  and  in  the  four  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain.  It  was 
established  in  Portugal  in  1536.  The  last  great  Auto  da  Fe  was  celebrated 
In  1781 :  and  although  the  rack  and  faggot  are  not  now  employed  in  the 
work  of  torture  and  death,  yet  the  power  of  the  Holy  office  is  still  exer- 
cised in  encouraging  vexations ;  enjoining  ridiculous  penances  and  priva- 
tions ;  prohibiting  liberal  institutions  ;  and  interdicting  useful  books. 

INi^ANITY.  In  England  within  twenty  years,  insanity  has  more  than 
tripled.  In  France  it  is  more  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  population  than 
it  is  in  most  other  countries.  The  total  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  in 
England  is  as  follows:  lunatics  6806 — idiota  5741 — together  12  547;  but 
allowing  for  defective  returns,  the  number  may  be  taken  at  14  000— an  ave- 
rage of  OM  to  every  thousand  of  the  population.  In  Wales:  lunatics  133— 
idiots  763 — total  896 ;  and  adding  for  parishes  that  have  made  no  returns, 
Ihey  may  be  set  down  at  1000--a  proportion  of  one  to  eight  hundred.  Scotland 
has  3652  in.sane  persons — or  (me  to  about  seven  hundred.  In  Ireland  the  num- 
ber of  lunatics  and  idiots  exceeds  8000,  as  shown  by  returns,  which,  however, 
were  not  completed. — Sir  Andreio  HaUiday.  Tlie  number  of  insane  persons 
and  idiots  in  the  United  States,  in  1840,  was  17,434.  There  were  23  asylums 
capable  of  containing  2840  patients.  Great  advances  have  been  made  o/ 
late  years  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  The  late  Dr,  A.  Brigham  of  Uticji, 
formerly  of  Hartford,  was  an  able  and  successful  philanthropist  in  this 
cause. 

INSOLVENCY  in  the  UNFIED  STATES.  In  May,  1837,  a  '  commercial  crisis' 
was  at  its  height.  The  *  heavy*  failures,  in  two  months,  in  New  York  alone 
amoiuited  to  260,  besides  countless  smaller  ones.  Failures  in  New  Orleans 
to  the  amount  of  S27.000:000  in  two  days.  In  Boston  168  failures  from  Nov. 
1. 1836,  to  May  12,  1837.  New  York  city  Banks  all  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments May  10,  1837.  The  New  England  Banks  generally,  immediately 
after. 

INSOLVENCY.  The  first  Insolvent  Act  in  England  was  passed  in  1649,  but  it 
was  of  limited  operation ;  a  number  of  acts  of  more  extensive  operation  were 
passed  at  various  periods,  and  particularly  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
benefit  of  the  act  known  as  the  Great  Insolvent  Act,  was  taken  in  England, 
by  50,733  insolvents,  from  the  time  of  its  passing  in  1814,  to  March  1827,  a 
period  of  thirteen  years.  Since  then,  the  acts  relating  to  insolvency  have 
been  several  times  amended.  Persons  not  traders,  or,  being  traders,  whose 
debts  are  less  than  30W.,  may  petition  the  Court  of  Bankruptey,  and  propose 
compositions,  and  have  pro  tern,  protection  from  all  process  against  his  per- 
son and  property,  6  Vict.,  1842.    Act  amended.  8  Vict..  Aug.,  184-1. 

INSURANCE  ON  SHIPS  and  MERCHANDISE.     Suetonius  conjectures  that 
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Claudius  was  the  first  contriver  of  it,  a.  d.  48.  Insurance  was  iu  g^eneral  oae 
in  Italy  in  1194.  and  in  England  in  1660.  Insurance  policies  were  drst  used  in 
Florence  in  15*23.  The  first  law  relating  to  insurance  was  enacted  in  1601. 
Insurance  of  houses  and  goods  in  London  began  in  16G7.  This  was  the  year 
following  that  of  the  freat  fire  of  London.  An  office  was  then  set  up  for 
insuring  houses  and  huildings,  principally  contrived  by  Dr.  Barton,  one  of 
the  first  and  most  extensive  builders  of  the  city  of  London.  The  firiit  regular 
office  set  up  in  London  was  the  Hand-in- IIa?id,  in  16%.  A  duty  was  laid 
on  insurances  of  Is.  Gd.  per  hundred  pounds  insured,  in  1782 :  this  duty  was 
increased  in  1797,  and  was  variously  altered  since.  The  date  of  the  first  in- 
surance office  in  the  United  States^  has  not  been  ascertained. 

INSURRECTIONS  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  Shay's  Insurrection  in  Massa- 
chusetts (caused  by  the  scarcity  of  money  and  heavy  taxes),  1786.  Insur- 
rection in  Pennsylvania,  cau.sed  by  duties  on  spirits,  1794.  See  the  accounts 
of  ConspiracUty  Massacres^  Rebellions,  Riots,  &c. 

rNTEREST  OF  MONEY.  It  was  twenty  per  cent,  in  Europe  in  the  twt  Ifth  cen- 
tury. Fixed  at  twelve  per  cent,  in  Spain,  Germany  and  Flanders,  by  Charles 
V.  in  1660.^Rob:rti'on.  Till  the  fifteenth  century,  no  Christians  were  allow- 
ed to  receive  interest  of  money,  and  Jews  were  the  only  usurers,  and,  there- 
fore, often  banished  and  persecuted.  Interest  was  first  settled  by  law  in 
England  at  ten  per  cent.,  37  Henry  VIII.,  1546.  This  law  was  repealed  by 
Edward  VI. ;  but  it  was  restored  by  Elizabeth.  In  those  days  the  monarch 
could  not  borrow  without  the  collateral  security  of  the  metropolis.  Interest 
was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  the  word  first  used  instead  of  usury,  21 
James  I.,  1624.  Reduced  by  the  Rump- pari  lament  to  six  per  cent.]  and  so 
confirmed  at  the  Restoration.  Reduced  to  five  jfer  cent.,  13  Anne.  1714,  at 
which  rate  it  remains.  The  rate  in  Ireland  is  six  per  cent.\  regulated  14 
George  III.,  1773.  All  interest  above  the  legal  standard  of  Britain  is  usury, 
and  punishable  by  the  statute. — Blackstone.  The  law  does  not  now  apply  lo 
bills  having  only  60  days  to  run.    See  Usury  Latcs. 

INTEREST  OP  MONEY  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  The  rates  vary  in  differ- 
ent States,  viz:— In  La.  five  pr.  ct.,  in  Maine,  N.  H..  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn., 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Va.,  N.  Ca.,  Tenn.  Kent.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  lUin.,  Misso., 
Ark.,  and  the  United  States  government  claims,  the  rate  is  six  per  cent.  In 
N.  Y.,  S.  Ca.,  Mich.,  and  Wise.,  seven  per  cent.  In  Geo.,  Ala.,  Mississ.,  and 
Flor.,  eight  per  cent.  Laws  against  usury,  with  penalty  of  forfeiting  tlie 
whole  debt,  in  Me.,  Conn.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Penn.,  Del.  Forfeit  of  the  usuiy, 
and  double,  treble,  the  usury,  in  14  other  States.  Usurious  contracts  void 
in  Md.,  N.  Ca.,  Geo.,  Tenn.,  Ohio,  Ark. 

INUNDATIONS,  It  would  be  impossible  to  record  in  this  volume  the  numerous 
catastrophes  which  class  under  this  head ;  the  following  are  among  the  roost 
remarkable: — 

lands,  and  were  called  The  Great  Waien 
for  100  yean  after,  1  Richard  IIL  1483.— 
ifoUinthed. 

A  j^eneral  inundation  by  ihe  failure  of  iha 
dikes  in  Holland,  1&30;  the  number  of 
drowned  said  to  hare  been  400,000. 

At  Catalonia,  where  50,000  persons  perish- 
ed, 1617. 

An  intindation  at  Yoricahire,  when  a  lock 
opened,  and  poured  out  water  to  the  height 
of  a  church  steeple,  1686.— Fide  PhiL 
Trans. 

Part  of  Zealand  OTertlowed,  1900  inhabitanta 
were  drowned,  and  incredible  damafs  was 
done  at  Hamburg.  1717. 

At  Madrid,  Kveraf  of  the  Spanish  nobility 


An  inundation  at  Glasgow,  which  drowned 
more  than  400  families,  73S.—Fordun. 

Flanders  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  the  town 
and  harbor  of  Ost'end  totally  immersed, 
1108.  The  present  city  was  built  above  a 
league  from  the  channel  where  the  old  one 
^ies  euhmerged.—llistoire  de  Flandre. 

At  the  Texel,  which  first  raised  the  com- 
merce of  Amsterdam,  1400. 

Tlie  sea  broke  in  at  Dort,  and  drowned  T2 
villages,  and  100,000  people,  and  formed 
the  Zuydcr  Sea  (see  Dmt),  April  17,  M46. 

The  Severn  overflowed  during  ten  days,  and 
carried  away  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  their  beds,  ai  d  covered  the  lops  of  many 
mountains ;  the  waters  settled  upon  the 
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and  other  persons  of  distinction  perished, 
\TZ3.—Du  fyeanou. 

Id  Navarre,  where  2000  persona  lost  their 
lives  by  tne  torrents  from  the  mountains, 
Sept.  1787. 

At  Pest,  near  Presburg.  the  overflow  of  the 
Danube,  by  which  21  villages  and  their 
inhabitants  were  swept  away,  April  1911. 

By  the  overflow  of  the  Danube,  a  Turkish 
corps  of  2000  men,  on  a  small  island  near 
Widdin,  were  surprised,  and  met  instant 
death,  Sept.  14, 1813. 

In  Silesia,  6000  inhabitants  perished,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  French  army  under  M acdonald 
was  accelerated  by  the  floods ;  nlso  in  Po- 
land 4000  lives  were  supposed  to  have 
been  lost,  same  year. 

In  Germany,  119  villages  were  laid  under 
water,  and  great  lo^  of  life  and  property 
was  sustained,  in  March  1816. 

Awful  inundation  at  Dantzic,  occasioned  by 
the  Vistula  breaking  through  some  of  its 
dikes,  by  which  10,000  head  of  cattle  and 
4000  houses  were  destroyed,  and  numerous 


At  Vienna,  the  dwellings  of  50,000  of  its  In- 
habitants laid  under  water,  Feb.  1830. 

10,000  houses  swept  away,  a^d  i.bout  iOOO 
persons  perished,  at  Caniori,  u:  Chiut,  in 
consequence  of  an  ir.i:r.dation,  occasioned 
by  incessant  rains.  Equal  or  greater  ca> 
lamity  was  produced  by  the  same  cause 
in  other  parts  of  China,  Oct.  1833. 

Awful  inundation  in  France  ;  the  Saone 
poured  its  waters  into  the  Rhone,  brok>i 
through  its  banks,  and  covered  60,000 
acres ;  Lyons  waa  inundated,  in  Avignon 
100  houses  were  swept  away ;  218  houses 
were  carried  away  at  La  Guillotiere ;  and 
upwards  of  300  at  Vaise,  Marseilles,  and 
Niames ;  the  Saone  had  not  attained  such 
a  height  for  238  years,  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  4, 
1810. 

Inundation  of  the  Mississippi  at  New  Or- 
leans, 160  squares  and  InOO  houses  flood- 
ed. May  12, 1819. 

The  inundations  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi 
&c.,  at  difierent  times,  have  caused  greai 
destruction  of  property,  and  (at  times)  of 
life. 


lives  lost,  April  9, 1829. 

INVOCATION  OP  THE  VIRGIN  and  SAINTS.  The  practice  of  the  Romish 
church  of  invoking  the  intercession  of  saints  with  God,  particularly  the 
prayers  to  the  Virgin,  has  been  traced  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
about  A.  D.  593. — Ashe.  The  Eastern  church  begun  (in  the  fitlh  century)  by 
calling  upon  the  dead,  and  demanding  their  suffrage  as  present  in  the  di- 
vine offices ;  but  the  Western  church  carried  it  so  far  as  frequently  to  ca- 
nonize those  they  had  any  regard  for,  though  the  wickedness  of  their  lives 
gave  them  no  title  to  any  such  honor,  to  make  processions,  masses,  litanies, 
prayers  and  oblations  for  and  to  them. 

IODINE.  This  most  important  substance  was  discovered  by  M.  de  Courtois,  a 
manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris,  in  1812;  the  diijcovery  was  pursued  with 
great  advantage  by  M.  Clement,  in  1813.  Iodine  is  very  active ;  it  is  of  a 
violet  hue,  easily  evaporates,  and  melts  at  220  degrees ;  changes  vegetable 
blues  to  yellow,  and  a  seven-thousandth  part  converts  water  to  a  deep  yel- 
low color,  and  starch  into  a  purple.  Five  volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  of 
iodine  form  iodic  acid. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS.  They  were  subject  to  Venice  until  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio  to  France,  in  1797.  By  a  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Gre>at  Britain  they  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  latter  power, 
November  5,  1816.  A  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  prince  regent  of 
England  for  the  government  of  these  islands  in  1818.  The  Ionian  Islands 
are  now  among  the  free  states  of  Europe.  Corfti  is  the  principal,  and  the 
seat  of  government. 

IONIC  ORDER  OP  ARCHITECTURE.  This  order  which  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Doric,  was  founded  by  the  lonians,  about  1350  b.  c. —  Vitruvius  by 
PerrauU. 

IONIC  SECT  OP  PHILOSOPHERS.  Founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  570  b.  c. 
This  sect  distinguished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse  speculations,  under 
the  successors  and  pupils  of  the  Milesian  philosopher,  Anaximander,  Anas- 
imenes,  Auaxagoras.  and  Archclaus,  the  master  of  Socrates. 

IOWA,  now  one  of  the  United  States,  once  formed  part  of  the  French  posses- 
sions, and  was  included  in  the  vast  tract  of  country  purchajed  in  1808 
under  the  general  name  of  Louisiana.  First  purchase  of  land  from  the 
Indians  in  Iowa  was  made  in  1882.  Iowa  separated  from  Wisconsin  as  a  ter- 
ritory,1838.    Admitted  into  the  Union,  Dec.  1846.   Population  in  1840, 48,111. 
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IPSUS,  Battle  of,  by  which  Seleucus  ifl  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  On  the  one  side  were  Antigo- 
nus  and  his  son ;  on  the  other  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Caa- 
sander.  The  former  led  into  the  field  an  army  of  above  70,000  foot,  and 
10,000  horse,  with  75  elephants.  The  latter's  forces  consisted  of  64,000  in 
fkntry,  besides  10,500  horse,  400  elephants,  and  120  armed  chariots.  Anti 
gonus  and  his  son  were  defeated,  801  b.  c. — Plutarch. 

IRELAND.  It  is  disputed  by  historians  fVom  what  nation  this  country  waf 
originally  peopled.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
first  colonists  were  Phoenicians.  The  Partholani  landed  in  Ireland  about 
2048  B.  c.  The  descent  of  the  Damnonii  was  made  about  1463  b.  c.  This  wa« 
followed  by  the  descent  of  Heber  and  Heremon,  Milesian  princes,  fVom  Gali- 
cia,  in  Spain,  who  conquered  Ireland,  and  gave  to  its  throne  a  race  of  171 
kings. 

sacra  the  Protestant  setUera  in  Ulster, 
to  the  number  of  40,000  personSf  com- 
menced on  St.  Ignaiiua's  day,  Oct.  23,  1641 

Cromwell  and  Ireton  reduce  the  whole 
island  to  obedience  between  1649  and  1656 

Landing  of  king  William  III.  at  Car- 
rickfereus  June  14, 1G9C 

Battle  of  the  Boyne;  the  Duke  of 
Schombere  killed  •         July  1. 1680 

Memorable  Irish  rebellion  commenced 
May  4, 1796^  and  was  not  finally  sup- 
pressed until  the  next  year    -  -  1799 

Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  •  -Jan.  1, 1801 

Emmett's  insurrection      •       July  23, 1803 

Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  (See 
Roman  Catholic*)    •  April  13, 1829 

Great  repeal  movement;  meeting  at 
Trim.    (See  Repeal)     •    March  19, 1843 

O'Connell's  trial  (See  TriaU)  Jan  15, 1844 

O'Connell  died  at  Genoa,  mu  72,  May  IS,  1847 

Famine  and  great  distress  in  Ireland 
throughout  ....  isi7 

Relieved  by  England,  and  by  voluntary 
ffifts  from  the  United  States. 

Bui  for  suppression  of  crime  in  Ireland 
passed  pariiament        •       Dec.  20. 1847 

Mitchell  convicted  of  treason  •  May  26, 1848 

Habeas  Gorptis  act  suspended,  July  25, 1848 

Smith  O'Brien  arrested,  and  the  rebel- 
lion put  down  •  •  Aug.  o,  1848 


Arrival  of  Heremon       -  •     b.  o.  1070 

A  colony  from  Spain  bring  with  them 
the  Phoenician  letters,  about  -  •   600 

Arrival  of  St.  Patrick     -  •    a.d.   448 

The  renowned  Brian  Boiroimhe  is 
crowned  at  Tara  •  •  1002 

Battle  of  Clontarf,  which  terminates 
the  power  of  the  Danes  •  1039 

[In  the  twelAh  century  Ireland  is  divi- 
ded into  five  kingdoms,  viz. :  Ulster. 
Leinster,  Meath,  Comiaughu  and 
Munster :  besides  a  number  or  petty 
principalities,  whose  sovereigns  con* 
tinuallv  war  with  each  other.] 

Adrian  iv.  permiUAd  Henry  II.  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  on  condition  that  he 
compelled  every  Irish  family  to  pay 
a  carolus  to  the  Holy  See,  and  held 
it  as  a  fief  of  the  church 

Henry  II.  lands  near  Waterford,  and  re- 
ceives the  submissions  of  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  country,  settles  the 

Svemment  upon  a  footing  similar  to 
It  of  England,  and  makes  his  son 

John  lord  of  Ireland  - 
Ireland  wholly  subdued  • 
English  laws  and  customs  introduced 

by  king  John    -  -  -  .  1210 

Henry  VIII.  assumes  the  title  of  king^ 

instead  of  tord  of  Ireland  •       •  1542 

The  Catholics  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to 

expel  the  English,  and  cruelly  mas- 


1167 


1172 
1210 


IRON.  It  was  found  on  Mount  Ida  by  the  Bactyles,  owing  to  the  forests  of  the 
mount  having  been  burnt  hj  lightning,  1432  b.  c. — AruruieUan  Marbles. 
The  Greeks  ascribed  the  discovery  of  iron  to  themselves  and  referred  glass 
to  the  Phoenicians ;  but  Moses  relates  that  iron  was  wrought  by  Tabal-Cain. 
Iron  furnaces  among  the  Romans  were  improvided  with  bellows,  but  were 
placed  on  eminences  with  the  grate  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
Swedish  iron  is  very  celebrat^,  and  Daunemora  is  the  greatest  mine  of 
Sweden.  British  iron  was  cast  by  Ralph  Page  and  Peter  Baude,  in  Sussex, 
in  1543. — Rymer^s  F<Bdera.  Iron-mills  were  first  used  for  slitting  iron  into 
bars  for  smiths  by  Grodfrey  Bochs,  in  1690.  Tinning  of  iron  was  first 
introduced  from  Bohemia  in  1681.  There  are  upwardS  of  800.000  tons  of 
iron  produced  annually  in  England.*  For  iron  vessels,  iron  war-steamers, 
dtc.,  see  Steamers. 

*  Toera  is  iron  enough  fn  the  blood  of  forty-two  men  to  make  a  ploughshare  weighing  twemr- 
fcv  pounds.— ilnon. 
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IRON-MASK,  THE  MAN  op  the.  A  mysterious  prisoner  in  France,  wearing  a 
mask,  and  closely  confined,  under  M.  de  St.  Mars,  at  Piguerol,  Suinte  Mar- 
guerite, and  afterwards  at  the  Bastile.  He  was  of  noble  mien,  and  waa 
treated  with  profound  respect;  but  his  keepers  had  orders  to  dispatch  him 
if  he  uncovered.  M.  de  St.  Mars  himself  always  placed  the  dishes  on  bis 
table,  and  stood  in  his  presence.  Some  conjecture  him  to  have  been  %n 
Armenian  patriarch  forcibly  carried  from  Constantinople,  although  he  d>ed 
ten  years  before  the  mask ;  others  that  he  was  the  count  de  Vermandois, 
son  of  Louis  XIV.,  although  he  was  reported  to  have  perished  in  the  camp 
before  Dixmude.  More  believe  him  to  have  been  the  celebrated  duke  of 
Bcaufcit,  whose  head  is  recorded  to  have  been  taken  ofi*  before  Candia ; 
while  ^till  more  assert  that  he  was  the  unfortunate  James,  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, who,  in  the  imagination  of  the  Londoners,  at  least,  was  executed  on 
Tower-hill  But  there  are  two  better  conjectures ;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  Louis  XIIL.  his  father  being  tt  0  duke 
of  Buckingham ;  or  the  twin- brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  birth  was  con- 
cealed to  prevent  civil  dissensions  in  France,  which  it  might  one  day  have 
caused.    The  mask  died  after  a  long  imprisonment,  Nov.  19,  1703. 

ISL  AMISM.  The  religion  of  Mahomet,  planned  by  him  in  a  cave  near  Mecca, 
where  he  employed  a  Persian  Jew,  well  versed  in  history  and  laws,  and  two 
Christians,  to  assist  him.  One  of  these  latter  was  of  the  Jacobite,  and  the 
other  of  the  Ncstorian  sect.  With  the  help  of  these  men  he  fVamed  his 
Koran,  or  the  book  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  at  different  times 
from  heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  At  the  age  of  forty  he 
publicly  assumed  the  prophetical  character,  calling  himself  the  apostle  of 
God,  a.'d.  604.    See  Koran,  Mecca^  <^c. 

ISLE  OP  FRANCE.  Discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1500 ;  but  the  Dutch 
were  the  first  settlers  in  1598.  The  French  formed  their  establishment  at 
Port  Louis  in  1715.  This  island,  together  with  six  French  fi-igates  and 
many  Indiamen  was  taken  by  the  British,  Dec.  2,  1810.  They  retain  pos- 
session of  it,  and  it  is  now  a  fixed  British  colony.    SeeMaurUius. 

ISMAEL.  SisGE  OF,  in  Bessarabia.  After  a  long  siege  by  the  Russians,  who 
lost  20.000  men  before  the  place,  the  toAvn  was  takeu  by  storm,  December 
22,  1790 ;  when  the  Russian  general,  Suwarrow,  the  most  merciless  and  sa- 
vage warrior  of  modem  times,  put  the  brave  Turkish  garrison,  consisting 
of  30,000  men,  to  the  sword ;  every  man  was  butchered ;  and  Suwarrow, 
not  satisfied  with  this  vengeance,  delivered  up  Ismael  to  the  pillage  of 
his  ferocious  soldiery,  and  ordered  the  massacre  of  6000  women,  who  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood. 

ISSUS,  Battle  op.  Alexander  defeats  Darius  in  this,  his  second  great  battle 
with  him ;  Darius  loses  100,000  men,  and  his  queen  and  famuy  are  cap- 
tured, 333  B.  c.—Plutarck.  The  Persians  lost  100,000  foot  and  10.000  horse 
in  the  field ;  and  the  Macedonians  only  300  foot  and  150  horse. — Diodorus 
Siculus.  Tlie  Persian  army,  according  to  Justin,  consisted  of  400,000  foot 
and  100,000  horse,  and  61,000  of  the  former,  and  10,000  of  the  latter,  were 
left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were  taken  prisoners. — Justin. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES.  These  were  combats  among  the  Greeks,  and  received 
their  name  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  were  observed,  insti- 
tuted in  honor  of  Melicerta,  1326  b.  c. — Lenglet.  They  were  re-instituted 
in  honor  of  Neptune  by  Theseus,  and  their  celebration  was  held  so  sacred 
and  inviolable  that  even  a  public  calamity  could  not  prevent  it.  1259  b.  c— 
Arundelmn  Marbles. 

TTAJ^Y.  The  garden  of  Europe,  and  the  nurse  of  arts  as  well  as  arms.  It  r&> 
ccived  itjj  name  from  ItaltiSy  a  king  of  the  country,  or  from  IlaJoSj  a  Greek 
word   signifying    an  ox.     The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  the  progeny  of 
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Meshech,  the  sixth  son  of  Japheth.  In  process  of  time,  the  Gomeiites  or 
Celtii,  who  inhabited  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul,  sent  several  colonies  into 
Italy,  while  other  colonists  arrived  from  Greece,  and  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  three  grand  parts,  viz. — Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  settlement  of  the 
Celts ;  Italia  Propria,  the  residence  of  the  first  inhabitants ;  and  Magna 
Gr»cia,  the  seat  of  the  Grecian  colonists.  The  modem  inhabitants  of  Italy 
may  be  derived  from  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  who  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  who  founded  on  its  ruins  the 
kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Lombardy.    For  Roman  empire,  see  Tabular  Vieics 

The  papal  seat  remored  for  aereotx 
410  


447 


6C3 


596 

697 
774 

800 


Rome  tAken  and  plundered  by  the  Visi- 
goths under  Alaric.    See  Roine  a.  d. 

The  Huns  ravage  the  Roman  empire 
iintier  Attila,  **  the  Scourge  of  God'*  ■ 

The  Western  Roman  empire  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  Hcnili,  whose  leader, 
Odoacer,  erects  the  kingdom  of  Italy    476 

The  reign  ofToiila,  who  twice  pillages 
Rome,  and  reduces  the  inhabitants  to 
such  (lii^tress,  thai  the  ladies  and  peo- 

Ele  of  quality  are  oblieed  to  beg  for 
read  at  the  dours  of  the  Goihs  •  &I1  to  562 

The  power  of  the  Goths  destroyed,  and 
their  kingdom  overthrown  by  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  Eastern  empire  - 

Narses,  governor  of  Italy,  invites  the 
Lombards  from  Germany  into  this 
country  .... 

The  liombards  overrun  Iialr 

Venice  first  governed  by  a  doge 

Charlemagne  invades  Italy  - 

lie  repairs  to  Rome,  and  is  crowned 
emperor  of  the  West  - 

[Durmg  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the 
pope  of  Rome,  who  had  hitherto  been 
merely  a  spiritual  minister,  finda 
means  to  assume  a  temporal  power, 
not  only  independent  of,  but  superior 
to  all  others.] 

Pope  Damasius  II.  is  the  first  who  caus- 
es himself  to  be  crowned  with  a  tiara  1053 

Pope  Gregory  VII.,  sumamed  Hilde- 
brand,  pretends  to  universal  sove- 
reignty,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the 
countess  Matilda,  mistress  of  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  who  makes  a  do- 
nation of  all  her  estates  (o  the  Church  1076 

Disputes  between  the  popes  and  empe- 
rors, relative  to  the  appointment  of 
bishops,  begin  about  1106,  and  agitate 
Italy  and  Germany  during  several 
centuries. 

The  Venetians  obtain  many  victories 
over  the  Eastern  emperors    ■  -1125 

Tuscany  becomes  independent       •     -  1208 

The  duchies  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and 
Reggio  are  created      •  -  •  1228 

Milan  erected  into  a  duchy  •     •  1277 


years  to  Avignon,  in  France  -  •  130C 

The  cardinals  not  agreeing  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope,  they  set  fire  to  the  con- 
clave, and  separate,  and  the  papal 
chair  is  left  vacant  for  two  rears      -  1314 

Louis  Gonxaga  makes  himself  master 
of  Mantua,  with  the  liUe  of  imperial 
vicar       ....  I32g 

Lucca  becomes  an  independent  repov 
lie llffO 

Naples  conquered  by  Ciiarlcfi  VIIL     •  1498 

The  republic  of  Venice  lomsali  its  Ita- 
lian provinces  in  a  single  campaign, 
Assailed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  France    -  1509 

Leo  X.  having  exhausted  all  his  finan- 
ces, opea<9  the  sale  of  indulgences  and 
absolutions,  which  soon  replenishes 
his  trca-'urv       ....  1517 

Parma  and  Placentia  made  a  duchy    -  1543 

Cosmo  de  Medicis  made  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  by  Pius  V.    -  -  -  1669 

Pope  Gregonr  XIII.  reforms  the  calen- 
dar.   See  Calendar    -  -  -  IS62 

Ambassadors  from  Japan  to  the  pope. 
See  Jeddo        ....  1619 

The  Corsicans  revolt  from  the  Genoese, 
and  chouse  Theodore  for  their  king. 
See  Corsica     ....  1736 

Milan  vested  in  the  house  af  Austria  by 
the  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  •  1748 

Division  of  the  Venetian  states  by 
France  and  Austria  •  1797 

Italy  overrun,  and  Pius  VI.  deposed  by 
Bonaparte  -  •      •  1798 

llie  Italian  republic  •  •  1802 

Italy  formed  into  a  kingdom,  and  Napo- 
leon crowned   -  .  -  - 1806 

Eugene  Beauhamois  made  Viceroy  of   ' 
Italy 1805 

The  kingdom  ceases  on  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  •  •     -  1814 

[The  various  other  events  relating  to 
Italy  will  be  found  under  the  respec- 
tive heads  of  Genoa^  Lombardy.  Mi- 
lan, Naples f  Ramty  Venice^  i^c\ 


The  population  of  the  whole  of  Italy  proper  now  amounts  to  28,677,000.— 
Aim .  de  Gotka. 

J. 

I.  Introduced  into  the  alphabet  by  Giles  Beys,  printer,  of  Paris,  1660.^Z>k 
Prcsnoy. 

JACOBINS.  The  name  g;iven  to  one  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  French  re- 
volution. The  Jacobin  club  originated  from  a  small  and  secret  association 
of  about  forty  gentlemen  and  men  of  letters,  who  had  united  to  dissemioftto 
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ix>litical  and  other  opinions ;  the  members  were  called  Jacobins  ftom  their 
meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin  friars  at  Paris.  The  club  became  nu- 
merous and  popular,  and  fraternal  societies  were  instituted  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  l^ingdom.  From  its  institution,  one  principal  object  was, 
to  discuss  such  political  questions  as  seemed  likely  to  be  agitated  in  the 
national  assembly,  in  order  that  the  members  might  act  in  concert.  They 
are  represented  as  having  been  determined  enemies  of  monarchy,  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  Christian  religion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  grand 
spring  of  the  revolution.  They  were  suppressed  October  18,  1794.  The 
religious  sect  called  Jacobins  are  those  of  both  sexes  who  follow  the  rules 
of  St.  Dominick.    See  Dominicans. 

JACOBITES.  A  sect  among  the  eastern  Christians,  so  called  from  Jacob  Ba- 
radaeus,  a  Syrian,  whose  heresy  spread  to  a  great  extent  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  In  England  existed  a  political  party  called  Jacobites. 
They  were  the  partisans  of  James  II.,  and  were  so  named  after  his  expul- 
sion in  1688.  Those  who  openly  appeared  in  arms  for,  or  who  expressed 
their  wishes  to  restore  the  abdicated  family,  were  called  Jacobites ;  the  dis- 
tinction is  now  entirely  lost. 

JAFFA.  Celebrated  in  Scripture  as  Joppa,  the  port  whence  Jontih  embarked, 
and  the  place  where  Peter  raised  Tabitha  from  the  dead.  In  profane  history, 
the  place  whence  Perseus  delivered  Andromeda.  Jaffa  was  taken  by  Bona- 
parte in  February  1799 ;  and  the  French  were  driven  out  by  the  British  in 
June,  same  year.  Here,  according  to  sir  Robert  Wilson,  were  massacred 
8800  prisoners  by  Bonaparte :  but  this  is  reasonably  doubted. 

JAMAICA.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  May  8,  1496.  It  was  conquered  fVom 
the  Spaniards  by  admiral  Penn,  and  the  land  forces  commanded  by  Yenables 
in  1655;  the  expedition  had  been  planned  by  Oliver  Cromwell  against  St. 
Domingo.  An  awful  earthquake  occurred  here  in  1692 ;  and  the  island  was 
desolated  by  a  f\iriou8  hurricane  in  1722 ;  and  again  1734  and  1751.  In  June 
1795,  the  Maroons,  or  original  natives,  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  rose 
against  the  English,  and  were  not  quelled  till  March  1796.  Tremendous 
hurricane,  by  which  the  whole  island  was  deluged,  hundreds  of  houses 
washed  away,  vessels  wrecked,  and  a  thousand  persons  drowned,  October 
1815,  An  alarming  insurrection,  commenced  by  the  negro  slaves,  in  which 
numerous  plantations  were  burned,  and  property  of  immense  value  destroy- 
ed^ Before  they  were  overpowered,  the  govemor,  lord  Belmore,  declared 
the  island  under  martial  law,  Dec.  22,  1831.  Awful  fire  here,  Aug.  26, 
1843.    The  Cholera  in  1850. 

TANISS ARIES.  This  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turki.sh  army  was  fbrmerly 
reputed  to  be  the  grand  scignor's  foot  guards.  They  were  .first  raised  by 
Amurath  I.  in  1301 ;  and  have  several  times  deposed  the  sultan.  Owing  to 
an  insurrection  of  these  troops  on  the  14th  June,  1826,  when  3000  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  the  Ottoman  army  was  reorganized,  and  a  firman 
was  issued  declaring  Ihe  abolition  of  the  Janissaries  two  days  afterwards. 

JANSENISM.  This  sect  was  founded  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Yprea, 
about  1625.  Jansen  was  a  prelate  of  piety  and  morals,  but  his  ^^Augusti- 
nns"  a  book  in  which  he  maintained  the  Augustine  doctrine  of  free  grace, 
and  recommended  it  as  the  true  orthodox  belief,  kindled  a  fierce  contro- 
versy on  its  publication  in  1640,  and  was  condemned  by  a  bull  of  pope  Ur- 
ban VIII. 

JANUARY.  This  month,  the  first  in  our  year,  derives  its  name  from  Janus,  a 
divinity  among  the  early  Romans.  See  next  article,  January  was  added  to 
the  Roman  calendar  by  Numa,  713  b.  c.  He  placed  it  about  the  winter  sol- 
stice, and  made  it  the  first  month,  because  Janus  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  beginning  of  all  business.    This  god  was  painted  with  two  faces, 
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because,  as  some  persons  have  it,  on  the  one  side  the  first  of  Jannarj  looked 
towards  the  new  year,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  old  one.  On  the  first 
day,  it  was  customary  for  friends  and  acquaintances  to  make  each  other 
presents,  from  whence  the  custom  of  new  year's  gifts,  still  retained  amon^ 
us,  was  originally  taken. 

JANUS,  Templk  of,  at  Rome.  Was  erected  by  Romulus,  and  kept  open  in 
the  time  of  war  and  closed  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  shut  only  twice,  during 
above  700  years,  viz :— under  Numa,  714  b.  c.  and  under  Augustus,  5  b.  c. : 
and  during  that  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans  were  continually  employed 
in  war. 

JANVILLIERS,  Battle  of,  between  the  French  and  Prussians,  in  which,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement,  Blucher,  who  commanded  the  latter  army,  was 
driven  back  to  Chalons  with  considerable  loss,  Febniary  14,  1814.  About 
this  period  there  were  many  battles  fought  between  Napoleon  and  Blucher, 
and  Napoleon  and  prince  Schwartzenberg,  until  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
March  81,  1814. 

JAPAN.  This  island  was  first  made  known  to  Europe  by  Marco  Paulo;  and 
was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  about  1535.  The  Japanese  are  as  fabulous  as 
the  Chinese  in  the  antiquity  of  their  empire,  but  the  certain  period  begins 
with  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  ecclesiastical  emperors,  from  the  year 
660  B.  c.  The  English  visited  Japan  in  1612.  There  was  once  a  great  num- 
ber of  Christians  in  different  parU  of  the  empire;  but,  in  1622,  they  under- 
went great  persecutions,  insomuch  that  they  were  all  extirpated.  See 
Jeddo. 

JAVA.  The  atrocious  massacre  of  20  000  of  the  unarmed  natives  by  the  Dutch, 
sparing  neither  women  nor  children,  to  possess  their  effects,  took  place  in  1740, 
and  for  its  cruelty  and  cowardice  fixes  an  indelible  stain  not  only  upon 
their  nation,  but  upon  man.  The  island  capitulated  to  the  British,  August 
8,  1811.  The  sultan  was  dethroned  by  the  English,  and  the  hereditary 
prince  raised  to  the  throne,  in  June,  1813.  Java  was  restored  to  Holland 
in  1814. 

^EDDO.  The  capital  of  Japan,  containing  about  1.680,000  inhabitants,  a  num- 
nearly  equal  to  London.  In  1619,  ambassadors  from  Japan  arrived  at  the 
court  of  Paul  V.  to  do  him  homage  as  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  their  master  had  embraced  through  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries; but  the  misconduct  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  endeavoring  to  over- 
turn the  Japanese  government,  caused  them  to  be  cxpe'-led  in  1622,  and  the 
inhabitants  relapsed  into  their  former  idolatry.  The  emperor's  palace  is  of 
indescribable  magnificence ;  its  hall  of  audience  is  supported  by  many  pillars 
of  massive  gold  and  plates  of  gold  cover  its  three  towers,  each  nine  stories 
hiffh.  Several  other  costly  palaces,  belonging  to  the  emperor,  empress,  con- 
cuoines,  and  vassal  kings.,  enrich  this  great  eastern,  city. 

fEMMAPPES,  Battle  op,  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  of  modem 
times ;  40,000  French  troops  forced  28,000  Austrians,  who  were  intrenched  in 
woods  and  mountains,  defended  by  forty  redoubts,  and  an  immense  number 
of  cannon ;  the  revolutionary  general  Dumouriez  was  the  victor  in  this  battle, 
whish  lasted  four  days.  According  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  the 
number  of  killed  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians  amounted  to  10,000,  ou  that 
of  the  French  to  12,000,  Nov.  6,  1792. 

JENA,  Battle  q^,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  modem  times,  between  the 
French  and  Prussian  armies;  the  one  commanded  by  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon, and  the  other  by  the  Prussian  king,  who  was  signally  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  80,000  slain,  and  nearly  as  many  thousands  made  prisoners,    to 
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this  battle  the  Prussians  lost  200  field-pieces,  and  Napoleon  advanced  to 
Berlin,  Oct.  14, 1806 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  SARK,  and  ALDERNEY,  appendages  to  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  were  united  to  the  crown  of  England,  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  1060.  Jersey  was  attempted  by  the  French  in  1779  and  1781.  A 
body  of  French  troops  surprised  the  governor,  made  him  prisoner,  and 
compelled  him  to  sign  a  capitulation;  but  major  Pierson,  tbe  commander  of 
the  English  troops,  reAising  to  abide  by  this  forced  capitulation,  attacked 
the  French,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war;  but  he  was 
killed  in  the  moment  of  victoiy,  Jan.  6,  1781. 

JERUSALEM.  Built  1800  b.  c.  The  first  and  most  fkmed  Temple  was  found- 
ed by  Solomon,  1015  b.  c.  ;  and  was  solemnly  dedicated  on  Friday,  October 
80,  1004  B.  c,  being  one  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  —Blair ; 
Usher;  Bible.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Israelites,  1048  b.  c.  and  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  587  b.  c.  Razed  to  the  ground  by  Titus,  a.  d.  70,  after  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  sieges  in  history.  More  than  1,100,000  of  the  Jews 
perished  on  this  occasion.  A  city  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  former  by 
the  emperor  Adrian,  a.  d.  180.  The  walls  were  rebuilt  by  the  empress  Eu- 
doxia  in  437.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  614;  by  the  Saracens 
in  636;  and  by  the  crusaders,  when  70,000  infidels  were  put  to  the  sword, 
1099.  A  new  kingdom  was  founded,  which  lasted  88  years.  Taken  from 
the  Christians  by'Saladin,  in  1187;  and  by  the  Turks,  who  drove  away  the 
Saracens  in  1217.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  French  imder  Bonaparte  in 
February  1799.    See  Jews. 

JESTER.  In  some  ancient  works,  a  jester  is  described  as  "  a  witty  and  jocose 
person,  kept  by  princes  to  inform  them  of  their  faults,  and  those  of  other 
men,  under  the  disguise  of  a  waggish  story."  Several  of  the  early  English 
kines  kept  jesters,  and  particularly  the  Tudors.  There  was  a  jester  at  court 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  we  hear  of  no  licensed  jester  afterwards. 

JESUITS.  The  order  was  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  (who  was  canonized), 
a  page  to  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  and  subsequently  an  ofiScer  of  his  army. 
Loyola  having  been  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  both  legs,  a.  d. 
1521,  devoted  himself  to  theology  while  under  cure,  and  renounced  the  mi- 
litary for  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  His  first  devout  exercise  was  to  dedi- 
cate his  life  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  her  knight ;  he  next  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return  laid  the  foundation  for  his  new  order 
in  France.  He  presented  the  institutes  of  it  in  1539,  to  pope  Paul  III.  who 
made  many  objections  to  them ;  but  Ignatius  adding  to  the  three  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  a  fourth  of  implicit  submission  to  the 
holy  see,  the  institution  was  confirmed  by  a  bull,  September  27,  1540,  by 
which  their  number  was  not  to  exceed  60.  That  clog,  however,  was  taken 
off  by  another  bull,  March  14, 1543 ;  and  popes  Julius  III.,  Pius  V.,  and 
Gregory  XUI.,  granted  them  such  great  privileges  as  rendered  them  pow- 
erful and  numerous.  But  though  Francois  Xavier,  and  other  missionaries, 
the  first  brothers  of  the  order,  carried  it  to  the  extremities  of  the  habitable 

flobe,  it  met  with  great  opposition  in  Europe,  particularly  at  Firis.  The 
orbonne  issued  a  decree  in  1654,  by  which  they  condemned  the  institution, 
as  being  calculated  rather  for  the  ruin  than  the  edification  of  the  faithftil 
Even  in  Romish  countries,  the  intrigues  and  seditious  writings  of  this  order, 
have  occasioned  it  to  be  discountenanced.  Tlie  Jesuits  were  expelled  Eng- 
land by  proclamation,  2  James  I.  1604,  and  Venice  1606.  They  were  put 
down  in  France  by  an  edict  fVom  the  king,  and  their  revenues  confiscated, 
1764 ;  and  were  banished  Spain  1767.  Suppressed  by  pope  Clement  XIV. 
in  1778.    Restored  by  Pius  VH.  in  1814 ;  and  since  tolerated  in  other  states, 
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and  even  where  not  tolerated,  the  body,  as  now  in  England,  possesses  a  se- 
cret and  extensive  existence. 

JESUS  CHRIST.  Born  on  Monday,  December  25,  a.  m.  4004,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  762  ;  but  this  event  should  be  dated  four  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  common  era.  See  Nativity.  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  and 
his  first  ministry,  a.  d.  30.  He  celebrated  the  last  passover,  and  instituted 
the  sacrament  in  its  room,  on  Thursday,  April  2.  He  was  crucified  on  Fri- 
day, April  3,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  arose,  April  6 ;  ascended 
to  heaven  from  Mount  Olivet,  on  Thursday,  May  14,  following :  and  his 
Spirit  descended  on  his  disciples  on  Sunday,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  May  24, 
A.  D.  33. 

JEWELRY.  Worn  by  most  of  the  early  nations.  So  prodigious  was  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Roman  ladies,  that  Pliny  the  elaer  says,  he  saw  Lollia 
Paulina  wearing  ornaments  which  were  valued  at  322,916^.  sterling.  Jewels 
were  worn  in  France  by  Agnes  Sorel,  in  1434.  The  manufacture  was  ex- 
tensively encouraged  in  England  in  1685.    See  article  Dress. 

JEWISH  ERA.  The  Jews  usually  employed  the  era  of  the  Seleucidaa  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  new  mode  of  computing  was  adopted  by  them. 
They  date  from  the  creation,  which  they  consider  to  have  been  8760  years 
and  three  months  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  To  reduce  Jewish 
time  to  ours,  subtract  8761  years. 

JEWS.  A  people  universally  known  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  They 
derive  their  origin  fVom  Abraham,  with  whom,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Jewish  writers,  God  made  a  covenant,  1921  b.  c.  See  Tabular 
Views,  p.  6  to  p.  42. 

JEWS,  Modern  History  of. 

TituB  takes  Jerusalem;  the  city  and 
temple  are  sacked  and  burnt,  and 
1,100,000  of  the  Jews  perish,  multi- 
tudes destroying  themselves       a.  d.     70 

100,000  Greeks  and  Romans  are  mur- 
dered by  the  Jews  about  Cyrene       -   115 

Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  erects 
a  temple  to  Jupiter     •  •  -130 

More  than  580,000  of  the  Jews  are  slain 
by  the  Romans,  in  135  and  •    136 

[They  are  now  banished  from  Judea  by 
an  edict  of  the  emperor,  and  are  for- 
bidden to  return,  or  even  to  look  back 
upon  their  once  flourishing  and  be- 
loved city,  on  pain  of  death.  From 
this  perioa,  the  Jews  have  been  scat- 
terea  among  all  other  nations.] 


OBITBRAL  HtSTOar. 

Jews  first  arrive  in  England  •  1078 

Thinking  to  invoke  the  divine  mercy,  at 
n  solemnization  of  the  Passover,  thev 
sacrifice  a  youth,  the  son  of  a  rich 
tradesman  at  Paris,  for  which  the 
criminals  are  executed,  and  all  Jews 
banished  France         •  •  - 1060 

The  Jews  massacred  in  fxtndon,  on  the 
coronation-day  of  Richard  I.,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  priests        -  -1089 

600  bemg  besieged  in  York  castle  by 
the  mob,  they  cut  each  other's  throats 
to  avoid  their  fury      •  •  - 1190 

Jews  of  both  sexes  imprisoned :  their 
eyes  or  teeth  pluckea  out,  and  num- 
bers inhumanly  butchered,  by  king 
John 12M 

They  circumcise  and  attempt  to  cruci- 
fy a  child  at  Norwich ;  the  oflteidan 


are  condemned  in  a  fine  of  20^000 
marks    •  .  .  .  .  1236 

They  crucify  a  child  at  Lincoln,  for 
which  eighteen  are  hanged    •  -  1256 

700  Jews  are  slain  in  London,  a  Jew 
having  forced  a  Christian  to  pay  him 
more  Uian  2c.  per  week  as  interest 
uponaloan  of20«.— 5lofc«   •  •  1268 

Statute  that  no  Jew  should  enjoy  a  free- 
hold, passed     ....  12G9 

Every  Jew  lending  money  on  interest 
compelled  to  wear  a  plate  on  his 
breast  signifying  that  he  was  a  usu- 
rer, or  to  quit  the  realm         -  ■  1274 

267  Jews  hanged  and  quartered  for 
clipping  coin    ....  1277 

They  crucify  a  child  at  Northampton, 
for  which  fifty  are  drawn  at  horses* 
tails  and  hanged         •  •  - 1233 

15,660  Jews  are  apprehended  in  ooe 
day,  and  are  all  banished  England.— 
Rapin  .....  12S7 

Massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Verdun  by  the 
peasantry :  600  defend  themselves  in 
a  castle,  wherej  for  want  o(  weapons, 
they  throw  their  children  at  their  en- 
emies, and  then  destroy  one  anotlier  131 

A  fatal  distemper  raging  in  Europe, 
they  are  suspected  of  having  poison- 
ed the  springs,  and  1,500,000  are  mas- 
sacred.—Len^ter.        -  -  - 1348 

600.000  Jews  are  banished  Spain,  and 
150,000  from  Portugal  .  .  149Q 

They  are  banished  Franca        •  .  1491 

After  having  been  banished  England 
365  years,  they  are  re-admitted  bv 
Cromwell,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  witb 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel  -  - 169 
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JEWS,  continued. 


Statute  to  natuiBlize  them  in  England, 
paaeed 1753 

Tnis  aci  repealed  on  the  petition  of  all 
the  cities  in  England  -  -  - 1754 

The  Jews  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Avignon  are  declared  to  be  citizens 
of  France         -  -  -  -1790 

Sitting  of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  of  Paris, 
convened  by  the  emperor  Napoleon 

Jan.  20, 1807 

London  Society  for  promoting  Christi- 
anity among  the  Jews  <  •  1806 

Alexander  of  Russia  grants  land  on  the 
sea  of  Azoph  to  converted  Jews, 

Sept  1, 1820 

Bill  lor  Jewish  emancipation  in  Eng- 


land, lost  on  the  second  reading,  by  a 
majority  in  ilie  Commons,  I2£  against 
165         -  -  .  May  17, 1800 

Moses  Montefiore,  esq.,  elected  sheriff 
of  Ix>ndon ;  and  knighted  by  the 
queen,  being  the  first  Jew  on  whom 
that  honor  has  been  conferred,  Nov.  9,  18J7 

Ukase  of  the  emperor  of  Kusaia,  i>er- 
mitting  the  title  of  citizen  of  the  first 
class  to  bo  held  by  any  Jew  who  ren- 
ders himself  worthy  of  it       -  -1639 

Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  a  Greek 
priest,  a  per«ecuuon  of  the  Jews  be- 
gan at  Danascus.— See  Damaactu 

Feb.  1,  ISM 


JOAN  OF  ARC,  OR  MAID  OF  ORLEANS.  The  youn^and  celebrated  heroine 
of  France.  The  English  under  Bedfoi'd  closely  besieging  Orleans,  Joan  of 
Arc  pretended  she  had  a  divine  commission  to  expel  them,  and  Charles 
YU.  intrusted  her  with  the  command  of  the  French  troops.  She  raised 
the  siege,  and  entered  Orleans  with  supplies,  April  29,  1429,  and  the  En- 
glish who  were  before  th€t  place  from  October  12,  preceding,  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  May  8,  following.  She  captured  several  towns  m  the  possession 
of  the  English,  whom  she  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Patay,  June  10,  1429. 
In  her  various  achievements  no  unfeminine  cruelty  ever  stained  her  conduct. 
She  was  wounded  several  times  herself,  but  never  killed  any  one,  or  shed 
any  blood  with  her  own  hand.  She  was  taken  at  the  siege  of  Compiegne, 
May  25, 1481 ;  and  to  the  great  dis^ce  of  the  English,  was  burnt  tor  a 
witch  five  days  afterwards  at  Rouen,  m  the  22d  (some  say  2dth)  year  of  her 
age. —  Voltaire's  PuccUe  (V  Orleans. 

JOHN  DOE  AND  RICHARD  ROE.  Names,  as  pledges  to  prosecute,  well 
known  in  the  law.  Magna  Ckarta  demanded  witnesses  before  trial,  and 
since  the  rei^  of  Edward  III.  the  fictitious  names  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe  are  put  mto  writs,  as  pretended  witnesses. 

JUBILEE.  By  Mosaic  institution  the  Jews  celebrate  a  Jubilee  eveiy  fifty 
years.  Among  the  Christians  a  jubilee  every  century  was  instituted  by 
pope  Boniface  VIII.,  in  the  year  1800.  It  was  celebrated  every  fifty  years 
by  command  of  pope  Clement  VI. ;  and  was  afterwards  reduced  by  Urban 
VI.  to  every  thirty-third  year ;  and  Sixtus  V.  to  every  twenty-fifth  year,  at 
which  period  it  is  now  fixed. 

JUDGES.  On  the  Norman  conquest  the  judges  had  the  style  of  Justiciarius 
Anglia :  these  judges  continued  until  the  erection  of  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  The  last  who  had  the  office  of  Justiciarius  Ans^Uei 
was  Phillip  Basset,  in  1261.  Judges  punished  for  bribery,  17  Edward  I. 
1288,  when  Thomas  ^e  Weyland  was  banished  the  land ;  and  in  1351,  Wil- 
liam de  Thorp  was  hanged.  John  de  Cavendish  was  beheaded  by  the  Kent- 
ish rebels,  1882.  Tresylian,  chief  justice,  was  executed  for  favoring  des- 
potism, and  other  judges  were  seized  and  condemned,  1388.  The  prince  of 
Wales  was  committed  by  Judge  Gascoigne  for  assaulting  him  on  the  bench 
1412.  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor,  was  beheaded,  July  6,  1636. 
Judges  threatened  with  impeachment,  and  Berkeley  taken  off"  the  bench 
and  committed  by  the  commons,  1641.  Three  impeached,  1680.  Most  of 
them  dismissed  for  not  allowing  the  legality  of  a  dispensing  power  in  the. 
crown,  3  James  II.  1687.  The  celebrated  Judge  Jefferifcs  was  committed  by 
the  lord  mayor  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died,  1689.  The  independence  of  the 
judges  in  England  was  established  by  making  their  appointments  patents 
for  Ufe,  1761.    Judges  were  sent  to  India,  1773.    Three  additional  judg<», 
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one  to  each  court,  were  appointed,  1784.  A  new  judge  took  bis  seat  ai 
vice-chancellor,  May  6,  1813. 
JUDGES  IN  THK  UNITED  STATES.  Those  of  the  Supreme  Court,  eight  in 
number,  are  appointed  for  life  or  during  good  conduct,  by  the  President  and 
Senate.  The  chief  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
been  John  Jay,  appointed,  1789 ;  William  Cushing,  of  Mass.,  1796;  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  1796 ;  John  Marshall,  1801 ;  Roger  B.  Taney,  1886.  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Judges  were  first  appomted  1801.  The  judges  of  the  several  States 
are  thus  appointed : — 

By  the  Governor  and  Legislature,  or  Senate,  or  Council,  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Mar}'land,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan. 

By  the  Legislature  alone,  in  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

By  the  Governor  alone  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky. 

By  popular  vote^  in  Mississippi  and  in  New  York.* 

The  term  op  Office  of  the  superior  judges,  is  for  life  (or  "  during  good 
behavior  ")  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Aarginiat 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Louisiana,  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 

Until  seventy  years  of  age,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut. 

Until  sixty-five  years  of  age,  in  Missouri. 

For  periods  varying  from  two  to  twelve  years,  in  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan ;  and  for 
one  year  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

They  are  removable — 

By  impeachment  in  fourteen  States.  By  conviction  of  misconduct  in  a  court 
of  law,  in  Maryland.  By  joint  resolution  of  Senate,  and  two-thirds  of  As- 
sembly, in  New  York. 
JUDICIAL  COMMHTEE  op  the  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  in  lieu  of  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  for  appeals  from  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England  and  Ire 
land  in  cases  of  lunacy— from  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courtu 
of  England,  and  Vice  Admiralty  Courts  abroad— from  the  Courts  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the  Colonial  Courts,  &c.,  fixed  by  statute  8  and  4  William 
IV.  1833. 
JUGGERNAUT,  or  "  Lord  of  the  world."  The  first  object  of  Hindoo  venera- 
tion, is  a  celebrated  idol  of  an  irregular  pyramidical  black  stone,  with  two 
rich  diamonds  to  represent  eyes ;  the  nose  and  mouth  are  painted  Vermil- 
lion, and  the  visage  is  frightful.  The  number  of  pilgrims  that  visit  the  god 
is  stated  at  1,200,000  annually:  of  these  a  great  many  never  return,  and 
to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  the  way  is  strewed  with  human  bones :  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut  has  existed  above  800  years;, 
JUGURTHA,  THE  War  with.  A  memorable  war  against  the  Numidian  to  re- 
duce his  kingdom,  commenced  111  b.  c.  and  continued  five  years.  Csedlias 
Metellus  was  first  sent  against  him,  and  defeated  him  in  two  battles;  and 
afterwards  Sylla  and  Marius ;  the  latter  of  whom  dragged  him  in  chains  to 
Rome  to  adorn  his  triumph.  The  name  and  wars  of  Jugurtha  have  been 
immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Sallust. 
JULIAN  PERIOD.  A  term  of  years  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
lunar  cycle  19,  selar  cycle  28,  and  Roman  indiction  15.    It  consists  of  7980 

*  The  election  of  judges  by  the  people,  in  New  York,  was  fint  provided  for  by  the  new 
tndon  of  1846b 
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years,  and  began  4713  years  before  onr  era.  It  has  been  employed  in  oompat- 
ing  time,  to  avoid  the  puzzling  ambiguity  attendant  on  reckoning  any  period 
antecedent  to  our  era,  an  advantage  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  mun- 
dane eras  used  at  different  times.  By  subtracting  4713  fVom  the  Julian 
period,  our  year  is  found  ;  if  before  Christ,  subtract  the  Julian  period  from 
4714.    For  Julian  year,  see  CaUridaT  and  Year. 

JULY.  The  seventh  month  of  the  year,  from  the  Latin  Julius^  the  surname  of 
C.  Csesar,  the  dictator  of  Rome,  who  was  born  in  it.  It  was  the  fifth  month 
in  tlie  Roman  calendar  until  Numa  added  January  and  Februaiy  to  the 
year,  713  b.  c.    See  those  months  severally,  and  article  Year, 

JUNE.  The  sixth  month,  but  originally  the  fourth  month  of  the  Roman  year. 
It  had  its  name  Junius,  which  some  derive  i  Junone,  and  others  djuniori- 
bus,  this  being  for  the  young,  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  aged  persons. 
When  Numa  added  two  months  before  March,  this  month  became,  as  it  is 
now,  the  sixth  of  the  calendar,  713  b.  c.    See  Year. 

JUNIUS*S  LETTERS.  Junius  was  the  assumed  name  of  a  concealed  political 
writer,  who  published  his  letters  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  1769.  They 
were  written  in  a  nervous,  sarcastic,  and  clear  style,  and  produced  a  power- 
ful impression,  and  the  volume  is  now  one  of  the  most  admired  in  British 
literature.  The.se  letters  have  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  William 
Gerard  Hamilton,  commonly  called  single-speech  Hamilton,  John  Wilkes, 
Mr.  Dunning  (afterwards  lord  Ashburton),  Mr.  serjeant  Adair,  the  rev.  J. 
Rosenhagen,  John  Roberts,  esq.,  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  ge- 
neral Lee,  Hugh  Boyd,  esq.,  and  sir  Philip  Francis ;  but  "Jie  matter  is  still 
hidden  in  obscurity.  "  I  am  the  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall 
perish  with  me." — Junius.    And  recently  to  Hornoe  Walpole. 

JUPITER.  Known  as  a  planet  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Chaldeans :  to  the  for- 
mer, it  is  said  3000,  b.  c.  ;  and  con-ectly  inserted  in  a  chart  of  the  heavens, 
made  about  600  b.  c.  and  in  which  1460  stars  are  accurately  described  ;  this 
chart  is  said  to  be  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter 
were  discovered  by  Galileo,  a.  d.  1610 ;  but  Jansen.  it  is  affirmed,  claimed 
some  acquaintance  with  them  about  twenty  years  before. 

JURIES.  Trial  by  jury  was  introduced  into  England  during  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy, mention  being  made  of  six  Welsh  and  six  Anglo-Saxon  freemen 
appointed  to  try  causes  between  the  English  and  Welsh  men  of  property, 
and  made  responsible  with  their  whole  estates,  real  and  personal,  for  false 
verdicts. — Lombard.  But  by  most  authorities  their  institution  is  ascribed 
to  Alfred.  In  Magna  Charta,  juries  are  insisted  on  as  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  people's  liberty.  When  either  party  is  an  alien  bom.  the  jury  shall  be 
one-half  denizens,  and  the  other  half  aliens,  statute  28  Edward  III.  1353. 
By  the  common  law  a  prisoner  upon  indictment  or  appeal,  might  challenge 
peremptorily  thirty-five,  being  under  three  juries  ;  but  a  lord  of  parliament, 
and  a  peer  of  the  realm  that  is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  cannot  challenge 
any  of  his  peers. 

JURIES,  Coercion  op.  About  the  year  927,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  used 
to  feed  the  jury  empanelled  in  their  action,  and  hence  arose  the  common 
law  of  denying  sustenance  to  a  jury  after  the  hearing  of  the  evidence.  A 
jury  may  be  detained  during  the  pleasure  of  the  judge  if  they  cannot  agree 
up«3n  a  verdict ;  and  may  be  confined  without  meat,  drink,  or  candle,  till 
they  are  unanimous.  Some  jurors  have  been  fined  for  having  fruit  in  their 
pockets,  when  they  were  withdrawn  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  though 
they  did  not  eat  it. — Leon.  Dyer,  187.  A  jury  at  Sudbury  not  being  able  to 
agree,  and  having  been  some  time  under  duress,  forcibly  broke  from  the 
court  where  they  were  locked  up,  and  went  home,  October  9,  1791.— 
PhiOips. 
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JX7ST1CES  OF  THS  PEACE.  These  are  local  magistrates,  invested  with  ex- 
tensive powers  in  minor  cases,  but  subject  to  supercession  and  punish-* 
ment  by  the  king's  bench  for  an  abuse  of  their  authority.  Justices  of  the 
peace  in  every  county  first  nominated  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1076. 
— Stowe.  In  the  United  States  the  office  is  held  by  special  appointment, 
and  the  tenure  is  different  in  different  States ;  it  is  usually  for  seven  years. 

JUSTINIAN  CODE.  Wherein  was  written  what  may  be  termed  the  statute 
law,  scattered  through  2000  volumes,  reduced  to  fifty,  completed  a.  d.  5:^. 
To  this  code  of  laws  Justinian  added  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes,  and 
Novels.  These  compilations  have  since  been  called,  collectively,  the  body 
of  civil  law  (corpus  juris  civilis).    A  digest  was  made  in  6ZZ.— Blair. 


KALEIDOSCOPE.  This  optical  instrument,  which  combines  mirrors,  and  pro- 
duces a  symmetrical  reflection  of  beautiful  images,  was  invented  by  Dr. 
Brewster  of  Edinburgh ;  it  was  first  suggested  in  1814,  and  the  instrument 
perfected  in  1817,  when  it  found  its  way  into  every  body's  hands.  It  is  in- 
tended to  assist  jewellers,  glass-painters,  and  other  ornamental  artists,  in  the 
formation  of  i)atterns,  of  which  it  produces  an  infinite  number. 

KAMTSCHATKA.  The  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Morosco,  a  Cossack  chief,  a.  d.  1690;  and  was  taken  possession  of 
by  Russia  in  1697 ;  it  was  not  ascertained  to  be  a  peninsula  until  visited  by 
fiehring,  in  1728.  Four  mouths,  commencing  at  our  midsummer,  may  be 
considered  as  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  here,  the  rest  of  the  year 
being  dreary  winter. 

KENIL WORTH  CASTLE.  Built  in  1120,  but  much  of  the  pile  was  erected 
subsequently  by  John  of  Gaunt;  and  its  remains  now  form  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  objects  in  the  kingdom.  This  celebrated  castle  was  conferred 
on  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  afterwards  en- 
tertained within  ita  walls  for  seventeen  days.  His  sumptuous  entertainment 
of  the  (|uecn  commenced  July  19,  1575,  and  cost  the  earl  daily  lOOO^.  a  vast 
expenditure  in  those  times. 

KENITJCKY,  one  of  the  United  States,  was  first  explored  by  Daniel  Boone, 
an  enterprising  hunter,  in  1770.  First  white  settlement  near  Lexington,  1775. 
Was  a  pa^of  Virginia  until  1782.  when  it  was  made  a  separate  district.  Ad 
mitted  into  the  Union  1792.  Population  in  1790,  73  677 ;  in  1810,  406,511 , 
in  1830,  688,844 ;  in  .1840,  779,828,  including  182,258  slaves. 

KEYS.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  Theodore,  of  Samos,  by  Pliny, 
about  730  b.  c.  But  this  is  an  error,  as  keys  are  mentioned  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  1193  b.  c.  Keys  were  originally  made  of  wood,  and  the  earliest  form 
was  a  simple  crook  similar  to  the  common  picklock  now  in  use.  The  ancient 
keys  now  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  are  mostly  of  bronze. 
The  late  Francis  DouctJ.  esq.,  had  some  of  remarkable  shapes,  the  shatt  ter- 
minating on  one  side  by  the  works,  on  the  other  by  a  ring.  Keys  of  this 
description  were  presented  by  husbands  to  wives,  and  were  returned  again 
upon  divorce  or  separation. 

KIEL  Trbaty  op.  Between  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  signed  Jan- 
uary 14,  1814.  By  this  treaty  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  Previously 
the  Norwegians  had  been  deserted  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  had  sent 
a  deputation  to  England,  to  interest  that  country  in  their  favor.  The  mission 
was  fruitless.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  blockaded  the  ports  of  Norway, 
and  the  Swedes  entered  by  land.  The  Norwegians  fought  some  brave  actiona, 
but  they  were  defeated.  The  prince  of  Denmark  quitted  Norway,  and  th» 
diet  elected  the  kin^  of  Sweden  to  be  their  king. 
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KING.  The  Latin  Hex,  the  Scythian  Beis,  the  Spanish  Rey,  the  French  Rai, 
all  come  from  the  Hehrew  Rosck,  chief,  or  head.  Nimrod  was  the  first 
fbonder  of  a  kingdom,  2246  b.  c— i>it  Presnov.  Misraim  built  cities  in 
Egypt,  and  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  that  division  of  the 
earth.  Saul  was  the  first  king  of  Israel,  1095  b.  c.  Most  of  the  Grecian  states 
were  governed  by  kings ;  and  kings  first  ruled  in  Rome.  The  Egyptians 
understood  the  only  just  principle  of  government,  namely,  to  make  the  peo- 
ple happy ;  and  although  among  them  the  monarchy  was  hereditary,  the 
sovereign  was  as  much  bound  by  the  laws  as  his  meanest  subject:  there  was 
a  peculiar  code  for  his  direction  in  the  most  minute  particulars  of  public 
and  private  life.  The  king's  hour  of  rising,  the  portion  of  time  he  should 
devote  each  day  to  the  services  of  religon,  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  quality  of  his  food,  and  the  rank  of  persons  by  whom  he  was  served, 
were  all  prescribed. 

KING  OP  ENGLAND.  The  style  "  kitg  of  England,"  was  first  used  by  Egbert 
1.  D.  828 ;  but  the  title  Rex  gentis  Anglorum^  king  of  the  English  nation, 
existed  during  the  Heptarchy.  See  BrUmn,  The  plural  phraseology  of  we, 
us,  our,  was  first  adopted  by  king  John,  in  1207.  The  title  of  "  king  of  Ire- 
land," by  British  sovereigns,  was  not  assumed  until  .  542,  when  Henry  VIII. 
changed  lord  of  Ireland  into  king.  The  style  "  Great  Britain  "  was  adopted 
at  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  6  Anne,  1707;  and  of  the  'United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "  at  the  union  of  these  countries,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1801,  when  the  royal  style  and  title  was  appointed  to  run  thus : — 
^'Geargvus  Tertius^  Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum  Rex,  Pidei  Defensor,'*  "  George 
the  third,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

KING  OP  THK  FRENCH.  Decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  that  the  title  of 
"  king  of  France"  should  be  changed  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVI.  to  that  of 
"  king  of  the  French,"  October  16,  1789.  ITie  royal  title  was  abolished  in 
1792:  but  restored  in  the  Bourbon  family,  in  1814.  Louis-Philippe  I. 
was  invited  to  the  monarchy  under  the  style  of  the  "  king  of  the  French," 
August  9,  1830.    See  Prance. 

KING  OP  HUNGARY.  The  averseness  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  the  term 
pieen.  has  led  to  the  custom  among  them,  that  whenever  a  female  succeeds 
to  the  throne,  she  shall  be  called  king.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  in  the  annals  of 
Hungary,  that  the  daughter  of  Louis  I.  reigned  as  king  Mary,  in  1888.  See 
Hungary. 

KING  OP  THB  ROMANS.  The  emperors  of  Grermany,  in  order  that  their  eldest 
sons  might  be  chosen  their  successors,  in  their  own  lifetime  politically  ob- 
tained them  the  title  of  "  king  of  the  Romans,"  this  people  being  compre- 
hended in  that  sovereignty.  The  first  emperor  so  elected  was  Henry  IV.,  in 
1055.  Richard,  brother  of  Henry  IH.  of  England,  was  induced  to  go  to 
Germany,  wheie  he  disbursed  vast  sums  under  the  promise  of  being  elected 
next  em'pieror;  he  obtained  the  title  of  "king  of  the  Romans,"  but  failed  in 
succeeding  to  the  Imperial  crowTi.  The  style  "  king  of  Rome  "  was  revived 
by  Bonaparte,  who  conferred  it  on  his  son,  upon  his  birth,  in  April,  1811 ; 
but  the  title  ceased  with  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  April 
6, 1814. 

KINGS  BENCH,  Court  op,  in  England.  Obtained  its  name  from  the  king 
sometimes  sitting  here  on  a  high  bench,  and  the  judges,  to  whom  the 
judicature  belongs  in  his  absence,  on  a  low  bench  at  his  feet.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  extends  all  over  England,  and  is  not  so  subject  to  control 
as  oUiers,  because  the  law  presumes  the  king  to  be  here  in  person.  The 
name  of  this  court  has  been  altered  to  that  of  Queen's  Bench,  since  thf 
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accession  of  Victoria,  in  June,  1837,  as  is  the  case  with  all  iostitationi  in 
immediate  connection  with,  or  dependent  upon  the  sovereign. 

KING'S  EVIL.  Supposed  to  he  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  kings  of  England. 
The  first  who  touched  for  it  was  Edward  the  Confessor,  lOM.  This  vulgar 
credulity  had  in  the  age  of  Charles  II.  arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  in  four- 
teen years,  92,107  persons  were  touched ;  and,  according  to  Wiseman,  the 
king's  physician,  they  were  nearly  all  cured !  Queen  Anne  officially  an- 
nounced in  the  London  Gazette,  March  12, 1712,  her  royal  intention  to  touch 
pubficly  for  the  cure  of  the  evil ;  and  touching  for  it  continued  a  custom  un> 
til  it  was  wisely  discouraged,  and  ultimately  dropped  by  George  I.,  1714. 

KINGS  SPEECH.  The  first  royal  speech  fVom  the  throne  was  delivered  by 
Henry  L,  in  1107.  A  late  celebrated  writer,  after  remarking  with  his  accus- 
tomed harshness  upon  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  just  then  (April  1827)  become 
chief  of  a  new  administration,  said — "  Canning  being  now  minister,  of  one 
thin^,  and  one  thing  only,  we  are  certain,  we  shall  have  no  more  grammati- 
cal blunders  in  king's  speeches ;  these  things  will  still  be  wiitten  in  the 
same  meagre  way,  in  point  of  matter,  as  before ;  but  we  shall  have  them  in 
a  perspicuous  and  pure  style."— Co^^^W. 

KINGDOMS.  The  origin  of  kingdoms  may  be  referred  to  Bclus,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Nimrod  of  Holy  Writ ;  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
monarchy,  2245  b.  c. — Usher.  Mente.  or  Misralm,  makes  his  son  Atholas, 
surnamed  the  first  Mercury,  king  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  another  son,  Tosc^ 
thrus,  he  establishes  at  Memphis,  2188  b.  c— Blair.  Ninus  founds  the  As- 
syrian monarchy,  2059  b.  c.—Lengkt. 

KISSING.  Kissing  the  hands  of  great  men  was  a  Grecian  custom.  Kissing 
was  a  mode  of  salutation  among  the  Jews,  as  we  may  collect  from  Judas 
approaching  his  master  with  a  kiss ;  it  was  also  customary  in  Rome.  Kiss- 
ing the  poi)e's  foot  took  its  rise  from  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  sovereigns, 
and  began  with  Adrian  I.  or  Leo  III.  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century. 
From  kneeling  to  sovereigns  came  also  the  ceremony  of  a  vassal  kneeling 
to  his  lord  in  homage,  first  practised,  a.  d.  709. 

KIT-KAT  CLUB.  A  society  which  consisted  of  about  thirty  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  distinguished  abilities,  instituted  in  1703,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  which  they 
effected  by  spirited  publications  as  well  as  other  measures.  Addison,  Steele, 
and  Dr.  Garth  were  members,  and  made  several  epigrams  upon  the  toasts  of 
the  club.  The  club  took  its  name  from  one  Christopher  Kat,  a  pastry-cook, 
who  lived  near  the  tavern  where  they  met,  in  King-street,  Westminster,  and 
who  served  them  with  pastry. — Batcyer's  LAfe  of  Q,'iteen  Anne. 

KNIGHT.  The  origin  of  this  title  as  a  military  honor  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  siege  of  Troy,  but  this  solely  depends  upon  a  passage  or  two  in 
Homer.  With  certainty  we  may  trace  the  distinction  to  the  Romans,  who. 
after  their  union  with  the  Sabines,  created  three  centuries  of  knights,  about 
750  b.  c. — Livy. 

KNIGHT-ERRANTRY.  Took  its  rise  in  the  combats  of  the  Celtic  nations, 
particularly  the  judicial  combats,  and  much  prevailed  in  Spain,  France,  and 
Germany,  Tilts  and  tournaments  commenced  with  the  return  of  the  cru- 
saders from  the  holy  wars,  and  for  about  300  years  they  were  the  chief 
amusements  of  courts,  and  the  successful  combatants  acquired  knighthood, 
and  the  favor  of  the  ladies.  When  public  combats  declined,  the  knights 
travelled  in  search  of  adventures,  to  correct  ii\justice,  and  fight  in  the 
cause  of  the  fair ;  and  the  consequent  follies  gave  rise  to  the  novel  of  IXm 
Quixote. 

KNIGHTHOOD.    Was  conferred  in  England  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  alter 
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confession  and  consecration  of  the  sword,  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
The  first  knight  made  by  the  sovereign  with  the  sword  of  state  was  Athel- 
stan,  on  whom  Alfred  bestowed  this  new  dignity,  a.  d.  900. — Spelvian.  Th6 
custom  of  ecclesiastics  conferring  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  suppressed 
in  a  synod  held  at  Westminster  in  1100. — AsAmole's  ImtituUs.  All  persons 
having  ten  pounds  yearly  income  were  obliged  to  be  knighted,  or  pay  a  fine, 
88  Henry  III.  1254.— Sfl/wwrn. 

KNIGHTHOOD  in  EUROPE.  As  a  system,  under  the  denomination  of  chi- 
valry, knighthood  is  to  be  dated  f^om  the  eleventh  century.  On  the  de- 
cline of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  all  Europe  being  reduced  to  a  state  of 
anarchy,  the  proprietor  of  every  manor  became  a  petty  sovereign ;  his  man- 
sion was  fortified  by  a  moat,  and  defended  by  a  guard,  and  called  a  castle. 
Kxcursions  were  made  by  one  petty  lord  against  another,  and  the  women  and 
treasure  were  carried  off  by  the  conqueror.  At  length  the  owners  of  rich 
fiefs  associated  to  repres  these  marauders,  and  to  make  property  secure,  and 
to  protect  the  ladies ;  binding  themselves  to  these  duties  by  a  solemn  vow, 
and  the  sanction  of  a  religious  ceremony.  The  first  knights  being  men  of 
the  highest  rank  and  largest  possessions,  adiiisjion  into  the  order  was 
deemed  a  great  honor. 


MILITARY,  RBLIOIOVt,  AND 

AIcoDtara,  instituted      •  •    a.  d, 

Alexander  Nevskoi,  Russia  •     • 

Amaranta,  Sweden 

Angelic  Knights,  Greece      •  •     • 

Annunciada,  Mantua 

Annunciation,  Savoy  •  •     • 

Ar^onautSf  Naples 

Avis,  Ponugal  -  •  -     < 

Band,  Spain         .... 

Bannerets,  England,  1360.     R( 

See  Banneretg 
Bath,  England,  1399.    Renewed.    See 

Baih     .  . 

Bear,  Switzerland    • 
Black    Eagle,    Prussia,   instituted  by 

Frederick  I.      - 
Blood  of  Christ,  Mantua       •  •     - 

Brotherly  Love,  instituted 
Burgunoian  Cross     • 
Calatrava,  Castile,  instituted  by  San- 

cho  in.  - 

Carpet,  England       •  •  •     • 

Cathanne,  Russia 

Chase,  instituted  by  the  duke  of  Wir- 
tember^ 

Christ,  Livonia    .... 

Christ.  Portugal        •  •  •     • 

Chii.j;L.iu  Clmrity,  France 

CJj£icicinnlu%,  Ainrrir^i  -  •      • 

potncepUofli  of  I  lie  Virgin 

tVi«icoK,  TruKia,  ia^LUUted  by  Chris- 
linn  KmeiH,  ritcior  ijf  Brandenburgh 

Critfcent,  Napl««       -  •  •     - 

CtiSwii  Roja I,  France     - 

0iim>biirgJi,  l>iiiiiArk.  instituted  by 
Wnldt-mar  II,  12 1*1^  revived  by 
Christian  ¥.  -  •  •     - 

DciLib'B  Heail,  Fenmle  Order,  by  the 
frldtiw  I^ouisa  Eiixabeth  of  Saxe 
Meirburgti        .  .  -  . 

Povr  of  Ciiciile  •  •     • 

tlraEno.  IlLmLrary 

Eflrol  Com.  lirHUiiy  •  •      • 

Ek^hjini,  lien  mark,  bj  Christian  I.    • 

Ermine,  fmnce   ,  ^  -  • 

GoTtaf,  England         -  •  •      • 

17 


HONORABT  ORDBttS  OP  KNIOUTBOOD. 

1160    Generosity,  Brandenburgh 
1700     "  ••      "•  ' 

1645 
456 
1618 
1355 
1382 
1147 
1232 


•1485 

1725 
1213 

1701 
1608 
1708 
1535 

1156 
1553 
1698 

1719 
1203 
1319 
1590 
1783 
1619 

1660 
1448 
802 


1671 


•1685 

Golden  Fleece,  instituted  at  Bruges  by 

Philip,  sumamed  the  Good         -     •  1429 

•••••-'•        .  .1785 

.     .  1370 

•  1559 

.     .  1816 

Revived   -1559 

.1198 

.     .  1211 

.1092 

.     .1738 

1(H8 

1206 


1709 
1379 
14391 
1050 1 
1478  1 
1450 
13501 


Golden  Lion,  IlesaeCassel 

Golden  Shield  and  Thistle 

Golden  Spur,  by  Pius  IV. 

Guelphic,  Hanover  . 

Holy  Ghost,  France,  1468. 

Holy  Ghost,  Rome 

Holy  Trinity  •  .  -  •     . 

Hospitallers  {tchieh  see) 

Januarius,  Naples     .  •  •     . 

Jerusalem.    See  Malta  • 

Jesus,  France  •  •  •     • 

Jesus  Christ,  Rome,  instituted  by  John 

XXll ,  1415.  Reformed  by  Paul  V.  16'0 
Knot,  Naples  ....  1351 
U  Calza.  Venice      •  •  .1400 

Legion  or  Honor,  France,  instituted  by 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  •  .  .  1802 

Lily  of  Arragon        .  •  •     •  1403 

Lily  of  Navarre  ....  1018 
Loreito,  Lady  of       •  «  .     .  1587 

Malta.    See  Malta.        •  -  -1531 

Martyrs.  Palestine    .  .  ■     .  1319 

Marla-Theresa,  Order  of  Ladies,  Spain  1792 
Mauritians,  Savoy  .  •  •  1430 

Merit,  instituted  by  the  landgrave  of 

Hesse  Cassel  .  .  •     .  1786 

Merit,  Prussia      ....  1740 
Noble  Passion,  Germany     •  .     .  1704 

Oak  of  Navarro,  Spain  -  .723 

Passion  of  Jesus  Cnrist,  France  .  1382 

Pius,  founded  by  Pius  IV.   .  .     .  1559 

Porcupine,  Franco         .  .  1393 

Red  Eagle,  Prussia  .  .  •     .  1792 

Redemption,  instituted  >  •  .  1212 

Rosary,  Spain  •  .1172 

Round  Table,  England— See  Knighta 

of  the  Round  Table    -  .528 

St.  Andrew,  Russia  (tradition  ascribes 
to  this  saint  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Muscovy)       -  .     •  109B 
St.  Andrew,  Scotland,  809;  renewed 

1452 :  and  again  by  James  VL  •  tfiOB 

St.  Anthony,  Ethiopia  •        367 
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KNIGHTHOOD  in  EUROPE,  continued. 
St.  Anthony,  Hainault   •          •  -1382 
St.  Blaze,  Aeon         •           -           -  •  1250 
Si.  Catharine,  Palestine  •          -  -1163 
St.  Catharine,  Ruasia           •           •  •  1698 
St.  Denis,  France           ■           •  -  1267 
Sl  George,  Austria  -           •           -  •  1470 
St.  George,  Carinthia     •           -  - 1279 
■St.  Geoi^e,  Defender  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Dararia            •  •  1?29 
St.  George,  England ;  instituted  by  Ed- 
ward III.    See  Garter           -  -  1349 
Sl.  George ;  tutelary  saint  of  Genoa,  by 

Frederick  IlL        •  •  •  •  1460 

St.  George,  Rome  •  •  •  1496 

St.  George,  Russia    •  •  •  •  1782 

St.  George,  Spain  •  -  -1318 

St.  George,  Venice    -  -  -  -  1200 

St.  Hubert,  Germany,  by  the  duke  of 

Juliers  and  Cleves  •  •  •  1417 
St.  James,  Holland  •  •  •  •  1290 
Sl.  James,  Portugal  -  -  -1310 
St,  James,  Spain  •  •  -  -  1030 
St  Jerome.  Germany  •  •  •  1 154 
St.  John  or  Aeon  -  •  •  -1.370 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  -  •  •  iOJS 
St.  John  of  Malta  •  -  •  -1522 
Sl.  John  of  Rhodes  •  •  -  I'iO^J 
St.  J  u  lien,  of  Alcantara  •  •  •  1176 
St.  Lazarus,  and  St.  Maurice,  by  Eman- 
uel Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy  -  - 1572 
St.  Louis,  France  -  •  •  •  1693 
Sl  Mark,  Venice,  830;  renewed  •  1562 
St.  Mary  the  Glorious  -  .  -  1233 
S(.  Mary  de  Merced,  Spain  •  •  1218 
St.  Michael,  France  •          •           •  •  1469 


St.  Michael,  Germany   • 

St.  Patrick,  Ireland  • 

St.  Paul,  Rome   - 

Sl.  Peter,  Rome 

Sl  Rupert,  Germany,  by  tl  j  archbish- 
op oi  Sal  tzburgh 

St.  Sepulchre,  Palestine 

St.  Sephen,  by  Casimir  de  Mcdicis, 
gnmd-duke  of  Tuscany 

St.  Thomas  of  Aeon - 

Saviour,  Greece  •  •  June  i, 

Seraphims,  SweJen  • 

Ship  and  Crescent,  France 

Sincerity,  instituted  by  the  elector  ( 
Saxony        .... 

Slaves  of  Virtue,  Germany 

Swan,  Cleves 

Sword,  Cyprus    • 

Sword,  Sweden,  1523 ;  revived 

Templars.— See  Templar  a 

Teste  Morte.  Wunemburg  • 

Teutonic,  1190;  renewed  in  Prussia 

Thistle  of  Bourbon 

Thistle  of  Scotland,  812;  revived  • 

Triniiarians,  Spain 

Truxillo,  Spain 

United  Lailies  for  the  honor  of  L 
Cros-*,  in  Germany 

Virpin  Mary  .... 

Virgin  of  Riount  Carmel,  France 

Warfare  of  <  Christ,  Poland  - 

Warfare  of  Christ,  Russia 

Wins  of  St.  Michael,  Portugal 

Wlaaimir,  Russia 


1619 
17S3 
1510 
ld20 

1701 
1002 

1561 
1370 
1633 
1331 
1269 

1090 
IGffi 
960 
1I9& 
1772 
1118 
1652 
1322 
1370 
1540 
ISM 
1227 

1666 
1233 
1607 
1705 
1325 
1163 
IGBS 


KNIGHTS,  Female.  The  title  of  knight,  which  was  given  to  men  of  snporioi 
worth,  ability,  and  fortune,  in  former  times,  was  sometimes  given  to  womer 
also.  As  an  instance,  it  was  conferred  on  the  women  who  preserved  tho 
city  of  Tortosa  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  1149,  by  their 
stout  resistance  and  vigorous  attack  of  the  besiegers,  by  which  means  the 
Moora  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  Large  immunities  and  favors  were 
granted  to  them  and  their  descendants  for  their  heroism  on  this  occasion. 

KNIGHTS  OP  THE  ROUND  TABLE.  Instituted  by  king  Arthur,  about  a.  d. 
62S.—Asser's  Life  of  Alfred.  This  ancient  order  was  revived  by  Edward 
III.  at  Windsor,  upon  New  Year's  day,  1344.  The  king,  with  a  view  to  the 
recovery  of  France,  which  descended  to  him  in  right  of  his  mother,  became 
anxious  to  draw  the  best  soldiers  of  Europe  into  his  interest,  and  thereupon 
projecting  and  setting  up  king  Arthur's  Round  Table,  he  proclaimed  a 
solemn  tilting;,  to  invite  foreigners  of  quality  and  courage  to  the  exercise. 
He  published  his  royal  lettei*s  of  protection,  for  the  safe  coming  and  return 
of  such  foreign  knights  as  had  a  mind  to  venture  their  reputation  at  those 
jousts  and  tournaments. — Beatson. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE.  The  barons,  or  tenants  in  chief,  or  A^eholders  by 
Doomsday-book,  were  700  in  number,  but  being  split  into  small  parts,  were 
greater  and  lesser,  all  of  whom  were  entitled  to  sit  in  parliament ;  but  the 
uitter,  or  lesser  barons,  were  allowed  to  choose  two  representatives,  hence 
called  knights  of  the  shire,  a.  d.  1807. 

KNWHTS  TEMPLARS.  A  religious  and  military  order,  instituted  a.  d.  1118. 
They  came  to  England  early  in  Stephen's  reign,  and  settled  at  the  Temple 
in  London ;  and  at  other  places  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  All  the  knights 
were  arrested  in  France  in  one  day,  being  charged  with  great  crimes,  and 
possessing  great  riches ;  flfty-nine  of  them  were  burnt  alive  at  Paris  in  Oct, 
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1307.  Those  in  England  were  all  seized  the  same  year.  Their  order  was 
abolished  by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  at  the  council  of  Vienno,  in  1312 ; 
and  many  thousands  were  subsequently  massacred,  their  wealth  being  given 
to  the  knights  of  Malta.    See  Malta, 

KNIVES.  First  made  in  England  in  1668.  They  were  the  earliest  branch  of 
cutlerj',  and  were  first  manufactured  by  one  Mathews,  of  Fleet-Bridge,  Lon- 
don, 6th  Eliz.,  l^d.— Chamberlain's  England,  edit.  1683.    See  Forks, 

KORAN,  OR  ALKORAN  op  MAHOMET,  written  about  a.  d.  610.  Its  general 
aim  was,  to  unite  the  professions  of  Idolatry  and  the  Jews  and  Christians  in 
the  worship  of  one  God  (whose  unity  was  the  chief  point  inculcated),  under 
certain  laws  and  ceremonies,  exacting  obedience  to  Mahomet  as  the  pro- 
phet. It  was  written  in  the  Koreish  Arabic,  and  this  language,  which  cer- 
tainly possessed  every  fine  quality,  was  said  to  be  that  of  paradise.  Maho. 
met  asserted  that  the  Koran  was  revealed  to  him,  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  years,  by  the  angel  GJabriel.  The  style  of  this  volume  is  beautiful, 
fluent,  and  concise,  and  where  the  majesty  and  attributes  of  God  are  de- 
scribed, it  is  sublime  and  magnificent.  Mahomet  admitted  the  divine  mis- 
sion both  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ. — Dr.  Jorlin.  The  leading  art;  rle  of 
faith  which  this  impostor  preached,  is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and 
a  necessary  fiction,  namely,  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet 
is  the  apostle  of  God. — Gibbon.  The  Koran  was  translated  into  Latin  in 
1143 ;  and  into  English  and  other  European  languages  about  1763,  et  seq. 
It  is  a  rhapsody  of  3000  verties,  divided  into  114  sections.  See  Alcoran  s 
Islamism;  Mecca;  MaAometism,  if'C. 

L. 

LA  HOGUE,  Battle  of,  between  the  English  and  Dutch  combined  fleets,  under 
admirals  Russel  and  Rooke,  and  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  admiral 
Tourville.  The  English  attacked  the  French  near  La  Hogue,  gaining  a 
splendid  victory,  burning  thirteen  of  the  enemy's  ships,  destroying  eight 
more,  forcing  the  rest  to  fly,  and  thus  preventing  a  threatened  descent  upon 
England,  May  19, 1692. 

LA  PEROUSE'S  VOYAGE.  It  was  commenced  in  1785,  when  Peronse  sailed 
from  France  for  the  Pacific,  with  the  Bonssole  and  Astrolabe  under  his  com- 
mand. The  last  direct  intelligence  received  from  him  was  from  Botany  Bay, 
in  March  1788.  Several  expeditions  were  subsequently  dispatched  in  search 
of  Perouse,  but  no  certain  information  was  had  until  captain  Dillon,  of  the 
East  India  ship  Research,  ascertained  that  the  French  ships  had  been  cast 
away  on  two  different  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides— a  fate  authenticated  by 
various  articles  of  the  wreck  of  these  vessels,  which  capt.  Dillon  brought 
with  him  to  Calcutta,  April  9,  1828,  40  years  afterwards. 

LA  VENDEE,  War  op.  The  French  Royalists  here  took  to  arms,  and  were 
successful  in  a  number  of  battles  with  the  Republican  armies,  fought  be- 
tween July  12,  1793,  and  January  1,  1794,  when  they  experienced  a  severe 
reverse.  Numerous  other  engagements  were  fought,  with  various  success, 
until  this  war  terminated,  Jan.  10,  1800. 

LABYRINTH.  There  were  four  most  famous  in  history :  the  first  was  built  by 
Dsedalus,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  to  secure  the  Minotaur,  about  1210  b.  c.  ; 
the  second  in  Egypt  in  the  isle  of  Moeris,  by  Psanmieticus.  king  of  that 
place,  683  b.  c.  ;  and  the  fourth  in  Itily,  erected  by  Porsenna,  king  of  the 
Hetnirise,  about  520  b.  c. — Pliny.  The  beauty  and  art  of  the  labyrinth  of 
£?ypt  were  almost  beyond  belief;  it  had  12  halls  and  3000  chambers  with 
pilian,  was  encrusted  with  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculpture. — HeroiiottLs. 
The  labyrinth  of  Woodstock  is  famous  from  its  connection  with  the  story  of 
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Fair  Rosamond,  mistress  of  Henry  II. ;  there  is  a  curious  Maze  at  Hampton 
Court  that  Js  much  visited. 
LACE.  Mention  is  made  of  it  as  being;  of  very  delicate  texture  in  France  and 
Flanders  in  1320 ;  and  fine  laces  were  much  in  use  for  ruffles  and  frills  for 
the  men.  and  headdresses  for  the  women,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Lace 
was  general  in  the  court  costume  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Dresden,  Valencien- 
nes, Mechlin,  and  Brussels,  have  long  been  famous  for  their  fine  lace.  An 
ounce  weight  of  Flanders  thread  has  been  fVequeutly  sold  for  four  pounds 
in  London,  and  its  value  when  manufactured  has  been  increased  to  forty 
pounds,  ten  times  the  price  of  standard  gold. 

LACEDiEMON.  See  Sparta.  I.elez  begins  the  kingdom  of  Lelegia,  in  Laco- 
nia,  1516  b.  c.  Eurotas  gives  his  daughter  Sparta  in  marriage  to  Lacedae- 
mon,  and  makes  him  partner  on  the  throne,  1490  b.  c.  The  city  of  Sparta 
was  built  about  this  time,  and  hence  the  name  by  which  the  country  is  most 
known.  The  Lacedsemon  republic  became  famous  in  History  after  700  b.  c. 
particularly  by  the  conquest  of  Athens.  It  was  made  a  Roman  province  71 
B.  c.    The  territory  now  belongs  to  the  Turks. —  T'hucydidcs ;  Priestley. 

LADIES.  The  mistresses  of  manor-houses,  in  former  times,  served  out  to  the 
poor  weekly  with  their  own  hands  certain  quantities  of  bread,  aud  were 
therefore  called  Lef-days — two  Saxon  words  signifying  bread-giver,  and  the 
words  were  at  length  corrupted,  and  the  mistress  is  called  to  this  day  I^ady, 
that  is,  JjpJ'day.  The  introduction  of  ladies  to  court,  was  first  to  that  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France  in  1499.  As  a  title  of  honor,  the  title  of  lady  properly 
belongs  only  to  the  daughters  of  earls,  and  all  of  higher  rank ;  but  custom 
has  made  it  a  term  of  complaisance  for  the  wives  of  knights,  and  all  women 
of  eminence  or  gentilitj'.    See  Liord. 

LADRONE  ISLES.  Discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1520  j  they  are  eleven  in  num- 
ber ;  at  the  island  of  Guam  he  first  touched.  Here,  some  of  the  natives 
having  stolen  some  of  his  goods,  and  showinf  a  great  disposition  to  theft, 
he  named  the  islands  the  IjodroneSf  or  Islands  of  Thieves,  which  they  are 
called  to  this  day. 

LADY  DAY.  This  festival,  the  25th  March,  was  instituted  about  a.  d.  360, 
according  to  some  authonties,  and  not  before  the  seventh  century  accord- 
ing  to  others.  On  this  day,  the  25th  of  March,  the  angel  Grabriel  brought 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  mes-sage  concerninff  her  son  Jesus ;  hence  it  is  called 
the  Annunciation,  and  is  celebrated  in  tlie  Catholic  church  as  one  of  its 
chief  feasts ;  and  in  the  Reformed  church  also,  on  account  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  circumstance  commemorated  and  the  Incarnation.  In 
England,  before  the  alteration  of  the  style,  the  new  year  began  on  the  25th 
of  March. 

LA  FAYETTE'S  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  to  aid  the  cause  of  American 
independence  ;  he  arrived  at  Charleston,  April  25,  1777,  being  then  nineteen 
years  old.  He  raided  a  corps  at  his  own  expense  ;  was  wounded  at  Brandy- 
wine  ;  employed  in  Rhode  Island,  1778 ;  visited  France,  promoting  new  re- 
inforcements for  the  United  States,  and  returned  1779.  His  triumphal 
renption  in  the  United  States  on  a  visit  of  pleasure,  Aug.  18,  1824 ;  re- 
ei'ived  from  C6ngTess  the  sum  of  $200,000  and  a  township  of  land  in  reward 
for  his  services ;  retui-ned  to  France  in  the  frigate  Brandy  wine,  September 
7,  1825. 

LAMPS.  See  Lanterns.  Lamps  are  mentioned  in  all  the  early  ages ;  they 
were  in  use  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  earthen  lamp" which  Epic- 
tctus  the  philosopher  had  in  his  study  sold,  after  his  death,  for  9000 
drachmas,  a.  d.  161.  Lamps  with  horn  sides  were  the  invention  of  Alfired. 
Lamps  were  in  general  use  through  the  streets  of  London  up  to  the  cIom 
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of  the  18th  century,  as  were  flambeaux  which  were  carried  by  link-boys. 
London  streets  were  first  liglited  by  oil-lamps  in  1681 ;  and  with  gas  Lmips 
in  1814.  The  domestic  lamp  is  now  of  elegant  manufacture  ;  of  this  kind 
is  tlie  Argand  lamp,  brought  into  general  use  in  England  iu  1786,  ct  seq. 
See  Safety  Lamp. 

LANCASrrERIAN  SCHOOLS.  On  a  system  of  education  by  means  of  mutual 
instruction,  propagated  by  Joseph  Lanca&ler  and  Dr.  Bell ;  they  were  not 
much  patronized  till  about  1808,  when  Lancaster's  system  attracted  gt^neral 
attention,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  that  existed  against  the  founder, 
who  had  been  laboring  to  introdnce  schools  upon  his  economic  plan  from 
1798.  They  became  general  in  1818,  and  there  are  now  some  hundreds  of 
them  in  England,  and  in  London  more  than  forty.  They  were  founded  in 
Senegal,  and  were  extensively  instituted  in  Russia,  in  1811). 

LAND.  Was  let  generally  in  England  for  Is.  per  acre,  86  Henry  VIII.  1544. 
The  whole  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  about  6,000,00(V.  in  1600.  It  was 
about  14,000,000^  in  1688.  In  1798  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  his  Income  Tax  of 
10  per  call,  on  an  estimate  of  100  millions,  taking  the  rent  of  land  at  50 
millions,  the  rent  of  houses  at  10  millions,  and  the  profits  of  trade  at  40 
millions ;  but  in  this  estimate  \Yere  exempted  much  land  and  the  inferior 
class  of  houses.  See  Income  Tax,  The  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  recently  estimated  in  parliament  at  127  millions,  but  authorities  vary 
much  on  the  amount.    Sec  Public  Lands,  U.  S. 

LANDGRAVE.  This  is  from  land^  and  grave  a  count,  a  German  title  of  do- 
minion, which  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  eleventh  century ;  it  be- 
came the  title  of  the  house  of  Hesse  Cassel,  about  the  year  1300 ;  and  the 
rank  was  subsequently  assumed  by  the  branches  of  Hesse  Homburg,  Hesse 
Philipstal,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  &c.    See  Hesse. 

liANGSIDE,  Battle  of  ;  between  the  forces  of  the  regent  of  Scotland,  the 
earl  of  Murray,  and  the  army  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  which  the  latter 
suffered  a  complete  defeat,  May  15,  1568.  Immediately  after  this  last  fatal 
battle,  the  unfortunate  Mary  fled  to  England,  and  landed  at  Workington,  in 
Cumberland,  on  May  16;  and  was  soon  afterwards  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth. 

LANGUAGE.  Language  must  either  have  been  revealed  originally  from  hea- 
ven, or  it  is  the  fruit  of  human  invention.  The  latter  opinion  is  embraced  by 
Horace,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers;  the 
former  opinion  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,and  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophers  of  Franco  and  England.  It  has  been  aflSrmed  that 
Hebrew  was  the  language  spoken  by  Adam :  but  others  deny  this,  and  say  that 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  are  only  dialects  of  the  original,  which  has 
for  many  ages  been  lost  and  unknown.  Psammeticus  the  Powerful,  desiring 
to  know  the  most  ancient  people  and  language  on  the  earth,  caused  two 
children  to  be  kept  from  all  knowledge  of  the  use  of  speech,  until  they 
were  two  years  old :  they  were  then  brought  into  his  presence,  and  they 
both  pronounced  the  sound  beccos,  the  Phoenician  term  for  bread.  He  there- 
fore gave  the  Phoenician  the  precedence,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  all  other 
nations.  647  b.  c. — Herodotus^  Polyam.,  Strabo. 

LANGUAGES.  Of  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  are  dialects.  Tlio 
original  EuroiKjan  ones  are  thirteen,  viz:  Greek,  Latin,  Dutch,  Sclavonian, 
spoken  in  the  east ;  Welsh,  Biscayan,  spoken  in  Spain ;  Irish,  Albanian,  in 
the  mountains  of  Epirus.  Tartarian,  the  old  Illyrian,  the  Jazygian,  remain- 
ingyet  in  Liburnia;  the  Chaucin,  in  the  north  of  Hungary;  and  the  Finnic, 
in  East  Friesland.  Arabic  is  the  mother  tongue  of  Africa.  From  the  Latin 
sprung  the  Italian.  French  and  Spanish  ;  and  from  the  Spanish  the  Portu- 
guese. The  Turkish  is  a  mixed  dialect  of  the  Tartarian.  From  the  High 
Dutch,  or  Teutonic,  sprang  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  English.  Scotch, 
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&c.  There  are  3664  known  lan^ages  now  used  in  the  world.  Of  these, 
937  are  Asiatic ;  587  European ;  276  African ;  and  1624  American  langiiageii 
and  dialects. — Professor  Adelung. 

IjANTERNS.  In  general  use  from  a  very  early  date.  Those  of  scraped  horn 
.  were  invented  in  England,  it  is  said  by  Alfred,  and  it  is  supposed  that  horn 
was  U8c»d  for  window-lights  also,  as  glass  was  not  known  in  Alfred's  reign, 
A.  D.  872-901. — Stotoe's  Ckron.  London  was  lighted  by  suspended  lanterns, 
with  glass  sides,  a.  d.  1415.  The  pellucid  laminae  of  the  ox  horn  has  served 
for  ages  for  the  sides  of  lanterns  instead  of  glass,  and  for  many  uses  are 
preferred.    Sec  article.  Lamps. 

LAOCOON.  This  exquisite  work  of  art,  executed  in  marble,  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  triumph  of  Grecian  sculpture.  It  was  modelled  by  Agea- 
ander,  Athenodorus,  and  Polydorus.  all  of  Rhodes,  and  of  great  eraineDco 
as  statuaries ;  and  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  nations,  this  beautiful  group  fa 
allowed  to  be  the  greatest  victory  of  art  that  has  ever  been  achieved  by 
human  hands. 

L.ATERAN,  COUNCILS  op  the.  They  were  held  in  the  Basilica  c-f  the  Lar 
teran,  at  Rome.  Of  these  councils  there  were  five:  by  the  first,  the  right 
of  investitures  was  settled  between  pope  Calixtus  II.  and  the  emperor  Henry 
v.,  1122 ;  by  the  second  council  was  secured  the  temporalities  of  ecclesias- 
tics, 1139;  the  third  was  to  denounce  schismatics,  1179;  the  fourth  on 
church  affairs,  attended  by  400  bishops  and  1000  abbots ;  and  the  fifth  was 
the  famous  council  of  Julius  II.,  1512. 

LATHE,  for  turning  ivory,  wood,  iron,  and  other  substances,  so  as  to  shape 
them  to  the  views  of  the  artist,  was  originally  an  instrument  of  rude 
construction,  invented  by  Talus,  a  grandson  of  Daedalus,  about  1240  b.  c. 
Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  to  Theodore  of  Samos.  Modem  lathe  engines 
frequently  cost  thousands  of  pounds. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  languag^es  of  Europe,  and 
from  which  sprang  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  It  is  named  aft«r  the 
Latiui,  and  the  Latini  from  Latinus,  their  king.  A  vast  portion  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  expressive  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin.  It  ceased  to  be 
spoken  in  Italy,  about  a.  d.  581 ;  and  was  first  taught  in  England  by  Adel- 
mus,  brother  of  Ina,  in  the  seventh  century.  During  six  or  seven  hundred 
years  the  Latin  tongue  prevailed  in  all  public  proceedings  from  the  Tweed 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Danube  to  Mount  Atlas,  and  has  been  more 
or  less  retained  even  to  this  day.  In  England  it  was  ordered  to  be  discon- 
tinued in  conveyancing,  and  in  courts  of  law,  in  1731. 

LATITUDE.  First  determined  by  Hipparchus  of  Nice,  about  170  b.  c.  It  is 
the  extent  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  heavens,  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 
either  pole.  Maupertuis,  in  latitude  66.20,  measured  a  de|^e  of  latitude, 
and  made  it  69.493 ;  he  measured  it  in  1737.  Swanberg,  m  1803.  made  it 
69.292.  At  the  equator,  in  1744,  four  astronomers  made  it  68.732 ;  and 
Lambton,  in  latitude  12,  made  it  68.743.  Mudge.  in  England,  made  it 
69.148.  Cassini,  in  France,  in  1718  and  1740,  made  it  69.12;  and  Biot, 
68.769;  while  a  recent  measure  in  Spain  makes  it  but  68.63— less  than  at 
the  equator ;  and  contradicts  all  the  others,  proving  the  earth  to  be  a  pro- 
late spheroid,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Cassini,  Bernouilli,  Euler,  and 
others,  while  it  has  more  generally  been  regarded  as  an  oblate  spheroid. 

LATIUM.  Now  the  city  of  Romania ;  built  by  Latinus,  king  of  Janiculum, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  country,  calling  his  subjects  Latines.  904  b.  c. 
Laurcntum  was  the  capital  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Latinus,  Laviniaro 
under  iEneas,  and  Alba  under  Ascanius.  The  Latins,  though  originally 
known  only  among  their  neighbors,  soon  rose  in  rank  when  Romulus  had 
founded  the  city  of  Rome  in  their  country. 
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LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.  A  new  sect,  whose  principles  are  variously  repre- 
sented. B}-  some  we  are  told  that  their  tenets  do  not  vary  much  from  those 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Scriptures,  without  mysticism,  being  the 
foundation  of  them.  By  others  it  is  said  that  they  assume  the  power  of 
curing  the  sick,  resisting  the  operations  of  the  deadliest  poisons,  and  work- 
ing miracles  of  several  kinds ;  and  maintain  that  this  is  the  last  generation 
of  men.  They  have  appeared  in  Hertfordshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire ; 
and  an  address  was  published  by  them  at  Manchester,  in  May,  1840.  Great 
numbers  of  these  fanatics  have  lately  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 

LAWS,  ANCIENT.  The  laws  of  Phoroneus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  1807 
B.  c.f  were  the  first  Attic  hiws,  reduced  to  a  system  by  Draco,  for  the  Athe- 
nians, 623  B.  c. ;  but  the  latter  code  was  afterwards  superseded  by  that  of 
Solon,  578  b.  c.  The  Spartan  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  made  884  b.  c.  ;  they 
remained  in  fViU  force  for  700  years,  and  are  calculated  to  raise  our  admira- 
tion, as  well  by  their  singularity,  as  by  the  effect  they  had  in  forming  a  race 
of  men  totally  different  from  all  others  living  in  civilized  society.  The  Roman 
laws  were  founded  on  those  of  Phoroneus.  The  Gregorian  and  Hermogin^an 
codes  were  published  in  a.  d.  290.  Tlie  Theodosian  code  in  435.  The  Jus- 
tinian code,  in  529,  and  the  digest,  in  533. — Blair.    See  Civil  Law. 

LAWS,  BRITISH.  The  British  laws  of  eariiest  date  were  translated  into  the 
Saxon,  in  a.  d.  590.  The  Saxon  laws  of  Ina  were  published  in  709.  Alfred's 
code  of  laws,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  common  law  of  England,  was 
compiled  in  887,  but  in  use  previously.  Edward  the  Confessor  promulgated 
his  laws,  in  1065.  Stephen's  charter  of  general  liberties,  1136 ;  Henry  II.'s 
confirmation  of  it,  1154  and  1175.  The  maritime  laws  of  Richard  I.,  1194. 
Sec  article  Oieron.  Magna  Charta,  by  king  John,  1215.  Its  confirmation 
by  Henry  HI.,  1216,  et  seq.  See  Magna  Ckarta  and  Forests,  Charter  of  the. 
Celebrated  declaration  made  by  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
"That  no  fiction  of  law  shall  ever  so  far  prevail  against  the  real  truth  of  the 
fact  as  to  prevent  the  execution  of  justice,"  May  21, 1784. — Lord  Mansfield, 

LAW'S  BUBBLE.  The  most  ruinous  speculation  of  modem  times.  The  pro- 
jector, John  Law,  of  Edinburgh,  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of  comptroller- 
feneral  of  the  finances  of  France,  upon  the  strength  of  a  scheme  for  esta- 
lishing  a  bank,  an  East  India,  and  a  Mississippi  company,  by  the  profits  of 
which  the  national  debt  of  France  was  to  be  paid  off*.  He  first  offered  his 
plan  to  Victor  Amadous,  king  of  Sardinia,  who  told  him  he  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  ruin  himself.  The  French  ministry  accepted  it  in  1710;  and  in 
1716,  he  opened  a  bank  in  his  own  name,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  recent  of  France;  and  most  of  the  people  of  property  of  every 
rank  in  that  kmgdom,  seduced  by  the  jirospect  of  immense  gains,  subscribed 
both  in  the  bank  and  the  companies.  In  1718  Law's  was  declared  a  Royal 
bank,  and  the  shares  rose  to  upwards  of  twenty-fold  the  original  value,  so 
that  in  1719,  they  were  worth  more  than  eighty  times  the  an^ount  of  all  the 
current  specie  in  France.  But  the  following  year  this  great  fabric  of  false 
credit  fell  to  the  ground,  and  almost  overthrew  the  French  government, 
ruining  tens  of  thousands  of  families.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  des- 
perate game  was  played  by  the  South  Sea  directoi*s  in  England,  in  the  same 
fatal  year,  1720. — Hist,  of  BVance,  Nouv.  Diet. 

La  INTERS.  The  pleaders  of  the  bar,  called  barristeis,  are  said  to  have  been 
first  appointed  by  Edward  I.  or  in  his  reign,  1291.  Seijeants,  the  highest 
members  of  the  bar,  are  alone  permitted  to  plead  in  the  court  of  Common 
Plea.s.  The  first  king's  counsel  under  the  degree  of  serjeant  was  sir  Francis 
Bacon,  in  1604.  There  are  about  1200  barristers  in  England:  and  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  in  England  and  Wales,  counting  London  and  country  attor- 
neys, solicitors,  &c.,  is  about  14.000.  A  list  of  19.527  practising  lawyers  in 
the  United  States,  was  published  in  New- York,  1850. 
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LEAD.  Is  found  in  various  countries,  and  is  abundant  in  various  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, and  in  some  places  richly  mixed  with  silver  ore.  The  famous  Clydes- 
dale mines  were  discovered  in  1513.  The  lead  mines  of  Cumberland  apd 
Derbyshire  yield  about  15,000  tons  per  annum.  The  finest  sort  of  black  lead, 
that  most  fit  for  pencils,  is  produced  only  at  Borrowdale,  but  there  in  great 
quantities.  Leaden  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water  were  brought  into  use 
in  1236. 

^AGUES,  POLITICAL  and  RELIGIOUS.  The  League  of  the  Public  Good, 
was  one  between  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and  Bourbon,  and  other 
princes  against  Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  1464.  The  League  of  Cambray  vi^aa 
entered  into  in  1508.  The  Holy  League  against  Louis  XII.,  1510.  The 
League  of  Smalcald,  1529.  The  League  of  the  Beggars  (the  Protestants  so 
called,  though  Catholics  joined  the  league)  to  oppose  the  institution  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Flanders,  1560.  The  League,  so  denominated  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, to  prevent  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  was  then  of  the 
reformed  religion,  was  commenced  in  1576.  The  Lea^nie  of  Wurtzbure, 
1610.  League  against  the  emperor,  1626.  Solemn  Leag.ie  dud  Covenant  m 
Scotland,  against  the  episcopal  government  of  the  church,  and  the  regal 
authority,  13  Charles  I.,  1638.    League  of  Augsburg,  1686. 

f  JilAP-YEAR,  OR  BISSEXTILE.  The  Leap-year  originated  with  the  astrono- 
mers of  Julius  Csesar,  45  b.  c.  They  fixed  the  solar  year  at  365  days  6  bouTB, 
comprising,  as  they  thought,  the  period  from  one  vernal  equinox  to  another ; 
the  six  hours  were  set  aside,  and  at  the  end  of  Ibur  years,  forming  a  day,  the 
fourth  year  was  made  to  consist  of  366  days.  The  day  thus  added  was 
called  intercalary,  and  was  added  to  February.  See  Bissextile,  This  almost 
perfect  arrangement  was  denominated  the  Julian  style,  and  prevailed  through- 
out the  Christian  world  till  the  time  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582,  when 
the  calendar  was  altered  to  its  present  state.  See  Calendar.  The  difference 
between  365  days  6  hours,  and  865  days  5  hours,  48  minutes,  51  seconds, 
and  6  decimals,  which  last  is  the  true  length  of  the  astronomical  year,  in 
the  course  of  years  caused  1700  and  1808  not  to  be  leap-years,  nor  will  1900 
be  a  leap-year;  but  the  year  2000  will  be  one.  See  Julian  Year^  Grr^arian 
Calendar^  4»c, 

LEARNING  and  the  ARTS.  These  were  carried  to  their  height  apwcg  tho 
Greeks  during  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  ;  and  with  the  Romans  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  they  declined 
until  the  refXigecs  from  Greece  caused  them  to  revive  in  Italy,  about  a.  d. 
1250.  Learning  had  been  found  so  to  obstruct  the  tyranny  of  the  i  mperors, 
that  mathematicians  and  philosophers  were,  by  several  decrees,  baniohed  fh>m 
Rome,  A.  D.  16,  and  89,  et  ^eq.  After  the  dark  ages,  came  Brunette,  Latini, 
and  numerous  enlightened  men ;  and  Leo  X.,  about  1513,  gave  vast  encou- 
ragement to  literature  and  the  arts. 

The  illustrisus  Medici  family  greatly  promoted  learning  in  Italy,  about  1550. 
— PmUana.  And  about  this  time  literature  began  to  flourish  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England.  The  reign  of  Anne  has  been  called  by  some  the 
*'  golden,"  by  others,  the  "Augustan  age  "  of  English  literature. 

LEATHER.  It  was  very  early  known  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  the  thongs  of 
manufactured  hides  were  used  for  ropes,  harness.  &c.,  by  all  ancient  nations. 
The  Gordian  knot  was  made  of  leather  thongs,  330  b.  c.  The  ancients  un- 
derstood the  art  of  tanning  leather,  and  it  was  practised  early  in  England, 
and  great  improvements  made  in  it  up  to  1795.  Leather  is  converted  into 
many  uses:  a  leathern  cannon  was  proved  at  Edinburgh,  fired  three  times. 
and  found  to  answer,  Oct.  23,  VJ^.— Phillips.  The  duty  on  leather  produced 
annually  in  England,  450,000^.,  and  in  Ireland,  about  50,0001.  It  was  aboli<^i- 
•d  in  both  countries.  May  29,  1880 
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LEGHORN.  LivoTM.  This  city  suflfered  dreadfiilly  by  an  earthquake  in  1741. 
It  was  entered  by  the  French  army  in  the  revolutionary  war,  July  17,  1796, 
but  thtt  immense  amount  of  British  property  then  there  had  been  previously 
removed.  Leghorn  was  evacuated  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  was  retaken 
the  following  year.  It  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  British  and  Ital- 
ian allied  forces,  in  Dec.  1813. 

LEGION.  The  Legia  was  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  first 
formed  by  Romulus  under  whom  it  consisted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse, 
about  750  b.  c.  When  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  216  b.  c,  the  legion  consisted 
of  5000  soldiers;  and  under  Marius,  in  88  b.  c.  it  was  6200  soldiers,  besides 
700  horse.  There  were  ten  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eighteen  legions  kept 
at  Rome.  Augustus  maintained  a  standing  army  of  twenty-five  legions, 
about  5  B.  c;  and  the  peace-establishmeut  of  Adrian  W9s  thirty  of  these 
formidable  brigades.  The  peace  of  Britain  was  protected  by  three  legions, 
A  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  and  every  cohort  into  6  centuries,  with 
a  vexillum,  or  standard  guarded  by  10  men. 

LEGION  OP  HONOR.  A  military  order  in  France,  embracing  all  distinctions 
in  the  army,  and  includisg  in  its  incorporation  civil  officers,  and  all  such 
individuals  as  have  eminently  distinguished  themselves  fur  services  to  the 
static,  military  deeds,  and  for  public  virtue ;  instituted  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, when  first  consul,  May  18,  1802.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  Louis  XVIII.  confirmed  this  order,  April  1814. 

LEIPSIC.  Famous  for  its  university  and  its  fair.  Here  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  defeated  the  Imperialists,  Sept.  7, 1631.  The  siege  of  Luip- 
sic  was  sustained  in  1637.  Leipsic  was  taken  by  the  Prussian  army,  1756.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Austrians  laid  siege  to  Liepsic  in  vain,  but  they  took  it 
two  years  afterwards,  though  they  did  not  retain  it  long.  In  the  late  wars 
it  has  iVequently  fallen  into  adverse  hainds.    Sec  next  article. 

LEIPSIC.  Battle  op.  One  of  the  greatest,  most  sanguinary,  and  decisive  of 
modem  times,  between  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Napoleon,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  armies  on  the  other ;  the 
former  160,000,  and  the  latter  240,000  strong.  This  great  battle  was  lost 
by  the  French,  chiefly  owing  to  17  German  battalions,  their  Saxon  allies, 
tnrumg  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement.  80,000  men  perished  in 
the  field,  of  whom  more  than  40,000  were  French,  who  also  lost  65  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  many  standards.  The  victory  of  the  allies  was  followed  by 
the  capture,  next  day,  of  Leipsic.  and  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  army. 
The  king  of  Saxony  and  his  family  were  also  made  prisoners ;  and  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  crown  prince  of  Swe- 
den, entered  Leipsic  immediately  after  the  battle,  Oct.  16  and  18,  1813. 

LENT.  The  quadragesimal  fast  observed  in  the  Catholic  church,  fVom  Ash- 
Wednesday  {which,  see\  to  Easter-day,  and  supposed  to  be  of  apostolic  institu- 
tion. The  pnmitive  Cnristains  did  not  commence  their  Lent  until  the  Sunday 
which  is  now  called  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent :  and  the  four  days  beginning 
were  added  by  pope  Felix  III.,  in  the  year  487,  in  order  that  the  number  of 
fasting  days  should  amount  to  forty.  Lent  was  first  observed  in  England 
by  command  of  Ercombert,  king  of  Kent,  in  640.     Baker's  Chroii. 

LEPANTO,  Battlb  op.  The  great  naval  engagement  between  the  combined 
fleets  of  Spain,  Venice,  and  Pius  V.,  and  the  whole  maritime  force  of  the 
Turks.  Don  John  of  Austria  commanded  the  Christian  fleet,  which  consist- 
ed of  206  galleys,  and  30.000  men,  while  the  Turks  had  250  galleys,  of 
which,  after  a  dreadful  conflict,  they  saved  but  100,  losing  30,000  men  iu 
killed  and  prisoners;  and  thus  was  prostrated  for  a  time  the  naval  power  of 
Turkey,  Oct.  7,  \b'll.--VoUairc. 

17* 
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LETTERS.  Those  of  the  alphabet  were  invented  by  Meranon,  the  Egrj'ptian, 
1822  B.  c.—  Usker,  Blair.  The  first  letter  of  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew 
alphabet  was  alepk,  called  by  the  Greeks  alpha,  and  abbreviated  by  other 
nalions  to  A.  The  letters,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  langunee?,  sc 
vary  in  number  and  sound,  that  a  volume  might  be  written  in  describing  the 
alphabetji  which  are  known.    See  Alphabet. 

LETTERlS  OF  MARQUE  and  REPRISAL.  These  are  licenses,  first  issued  in 
England  by  Edward  L,  for  the  seizure  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  for  repri- 
sal and  retaliation  upon  the  enemy  on  the  sea. — Rymer's  Fadera.  They  were 
first  granted  in  1296. — Baker's  Chroii.  They  are  usually  granted  in  time  of 
war  to  private  armed  ships,  and  do  great  mischief  to  the  commerce  of 
belligerent  nations. — Powel. 

LETTERS  DE  CACHET.  These  instruments  of  oppression  were  so  much  in 
use  by  the  French  government  previously  to  the  Revolution,  that  one  '^f  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  National  Assembly  was  to  denounce  them,  and  decreo 
their  abolition,  and  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  Nov.  1,  1789. — 
Hisl.  of  the  Fre^ich  Revol. 

LEUCTRA,  Battle  op.  One  of  the  most  famous*  of  ancient  history,  fought  at 
the  village  of  Lenctra,  between  Plataea  and  Thespia,  between  the  Tlicbans, 
under  Epaniinondas,  and  the  superior  force  of  Cleombrotus.  king  of  Sparta, 
the  victory  being  with  the  former.  In  this  battle,  Cleombrotus  and  4000 
Lnoedemoiiians,  were  slain,  and  not  more  than  SOOThebans;  July  8,  371 
i{.  c.  From  tliis  day  the  Spartans  lost  their  preponderance  in  Greece, 
wliieh  they  had  maintained  for  about  500  yeait^  and  it  passed  to  the 
Tiiebans. — PbUarch.     Xenephon  sayn  1400,  out  of  whom  400  were  Spai-tan9. 

LEVELLERS.  Men  whoso  puq)08c  is  to  destroy  superiority,  and  bring  all 
things  to  a  level  or  equality. — Collier.  There  were  various  associations  of 
this  kind.  The  most  extraordinary  was  that  of  which  Muncer  and  Storck 
were  the  chiefs.  These  two  began  by  pulling  down  all  the  images  in  the 
churches  which  Luther  had  left  standing ;  and  then  finding  an  army  in  their 
followers,  they  became  levellers,  and  Muncer  openly  taught  that  all  distinc- 
tions of  rank  were  usurpations  on  the  rights  of  mankind.  At  the  head  of 
40,000  men,  he  wrote  to  the  sovereign  princes  in  Germany  and  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  cities  to  resi^  their  authority ;  and  on  his  march  to  enforce 
these  principles  of  equality  and  reformation,  his  followers  ravaged  the  coun- 
try. The  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  length  defeated  him ;  7000  of  the  enthusi- 
asts fell  in  battle,  and  the  rest,  with  their  leader,  fled ;  he  was  taken  and  be- 
headed at  Mulhausen,  in  1625. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  At  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  some  knots  of  persons  styled  levellers  appeared  in  England. 

LEWES,  Battle  oi  Between  Henry  TIL,  king  of  England,  and  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  rebellious  barons,  fought  May  14,  1264.  In  this 
battle  the  royal  ai-my  was  overthrown,  and  the  king,  his  brother.  Richard 
king  of  the  Romans,  his  son.  and  prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I., 
were  taken  prisoners.  One  division  of  four  of  Montfort's  army,  a  body  of 
Londoners,  gave  way  to  the  furious  attack  of  prince  Edward,  who  pursning 
the  fugitives  too  far,  caused  the  battle  to  be  lost.  From  this  time  Montfort 
used  his  power  so  despotically  as  to  be  in  the  end  the  cause  of  his  own  de- 
struction.   See  Evesfiam. 

LEXICOGRAPHY.  Morrison  mentions  a  standard  dictionary  in  the  Chinese 
language  of  40.000  hieroglyphic  characters,  as  having  been  compiled  1100 
B.  c.  Numerous  dictionaries  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  beginninff  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Calipini's  dictionary  ap- 
peared about  A.  D.  1500.  The  Lexicon  Hcptaglotton  was  published  in  1759. 
See  article,  Dictiojiary. 

LEXINGTON,  Battle  op.  This  battle  claims  distinction  as  bein?  the  first 
fought  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, In  the  war 
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of  independence.  The  British  troops,  under  Major  Pitcairn,  sent  from  Bos* 
ton  to  destroy  the  American  stores  at  Lexington,  were  attacked  by  the 
Americans  and  273  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded,  April  19,  1776. 

LEYDEN,  Siege  op.  A  memorable  siege  sustained  against  the  armies  of  Spain, 
and  during  which  6000  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  famine  and  pestilence,  a.  d! 
1574.  In  commemoration  of  this  lon^  siege,  a  university  was  founded,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  colleges  and  medicmal  garden,  and  valuable  library.  1675. 
The  university  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  catastrophe  of  a  vessel  laden 
with  10,000  lbs.  weight  of  gunpowder  blowing  up,  and  demolishing  a  large 
part  of  the  town,  and  killing  numbers  of  people,  Jan.  1807. 

UliEL.  By  the  laws  of  Rome  (those  of  the  XII.  Tables),  libels  which  affected 
the  reputation  of  another,  were  made  capital  otfences.  In  the  British  law, 
whatever  renders  a  man  ridiculous,  or  lowers  a  man  in  the  opinion  or  esteem 
of  the  world,  is  deemed  a  libel.  "  The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the 
libel,"  the  well-known  law  maxim  of  a  hieh  authority,  is  now  disputed. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  libel  were,  viz. :  Lord  George  Gor- 
don's hbel  on  the  queen  of  France,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  five  years  and  fined  600/.,  Jan.  28,  1788.  The  TH-mes'  libel  on 
the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  Feb.  1790.  The  Morning  Post's 
libel  on  lady  Elizabeth  Lambert,  damages  4000/.  July  9, 1792.  Peltier's  libel 
on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  L'Ambigu,  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  Feb. 
21,  1803.  Act  against  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels,  punishing  the  of- 
fender by  banishment  for  the  second  offence,  passed  in  England,  1820.  Act 
regulating  the  law  of  libel  in  England,  July  1830.  By  statute  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  the  truth  may  be  a  justification,  if  the  publication  was 
made  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends. 

LIBERIA.  Colony  in  West  Africa,  founded  by  colored  people  sent  out  by 
American  Colonization  Society,  1822 ;  Jehudi  Ashmun  was  the  first  super- 
intendent of  the  colony ;  new  Constitution — Roberts  elected  president — 
Oct.  5,  1847 ;  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  Au- 
gust 1,  1849. 

LIBERTINES.  A  sect  distinguished  by  its  monstrous  doctrines.  Its  heads 
were  persons  named  Quintm  and  Corin.  They  maintained  that  whatever 
was  done  by  men  was  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  there  was  no 
sin  but  to  those  who  thought  so ;  that  to  live  without  any  doubt  or  scruple 
was  to  return  to  the  state  of  innocency ;  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body ; 
that  heaven  was  a  dream,  and  hell  a  phantom ;  religion  a  mere  state  trick ; 
with  many  other  monstrous  opinions.  This  sect  arose  in  a.  d.  1526 ;  and 
the  term  libertine  has  been  held  in  a  bad  sense  ever  since. 

LIBRARY.  The  first  public  library  of  which  we  have  any  certain  account  in 
ji!fu>ry  was  founded  at  Athens,  by  Pisistratus,  644  b.  c.  The  second  of  jiny 
note  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  284  b.  c.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed when  Julius  Caesar  set  fire  to  Alexandria,  47  b.  c.  400  000  valuable 
books  in  MS.  are  said  to  have  been  lost  by  this  catastrophe. — IHair.  The 
first  private  library  was  the  property  of  Aristotle,  334  b.  c.—Sirabo.  The 
first  library  at  Rome  was  instituted  167  b.  c.  :  it  was  brought  from  Ma- 
cedonia. 'ITie  library  of  Apellicon  was  sent  to  Rome,  by  Sylla.  from  Athena, 
86  b.  c.  This  library  was  enriched  by  the  original  manuscripts  of  Ai  istotle's 
works.  A  library  was  founded  at  Constantinople  by  Coiistantine  the  Great, 
about  1.  D.  336 ;  it  was  destroyed  in  477.  A  second  library  was  formed 
from  the  remains  of  the  first,  at  Alexandria,  by  Ptolemy's  successors,  con- 
ststing  of  700  000  volumes,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who 
heated  the  water  of  their  baths  for  six  months,  by  burning  books  instead 
of  wood,  by  command  of  Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  in  642.— iVoMr. 
Diet.  Hist.     Pope  Gregory  I.  ordered  that   the   library  of  the  Palatine 
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Apollo  should  be  committed  to  the  flames,  under  the  notion  of  confining  the 
cler^  to  the  attention  of  the  Scriptures.  From  that  time,  all  ancient  learn- 
ing which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  has  been 
emphatically  distinguished  as  profane  in  opposition  to  sacred.  The  early 
Chinese  literature  suffered  a  similar  misfortune  to  that  of  the  west  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library;  their  emperor,  Chee- whang-tee, 
ordered  all  writings  to  be  destroyed,  that  every  thing  might  begin  anew  as 
from  his  reign  ;  and  books  and  records  were  afterwards  recovered  by  suc- 
ceeding emperors  with  great  difficulty. 
LIBRARIES  IN  EUROPE.  There  are  in  Europe  883  public  libraries,  contain- 
ine  over  10,000  volumes  each.  The  number  of  books  which  are  Uius  pub- 
li<3y  accessible  are  in  this  proportion,  viz. :  in  Saxony,  for  every  100  inhabit- 
ants, there  are  417  books ;  in  Denmark,  412 ;  in  Bavaria,  339 ;  in  Tuscany, 
261 ;  in  Prussia,  200;  in  Austria  167;  in  France,  129;  in  Belgium,  95;  Id 
Great  Britain  53.  The  first  public  library  in  Europe,  before  the  invention 
of  printing  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Richard  de  Bury,  chancellor  of 
England,  as  early  as  1341.  The  first  in  Italy  was  founded  by  Nicholas 
Niccoli,  one  of  the  erreat  restorers  of  learning;  at  his  death  he  left  his  li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  public,  a.  d.  1486.  It  was  enlarged  by  Cosmo  de 
Medici.  The  first  permanent  libraries  were,  Turin  Univ.,  1436 ;  Vienna, 
(imperial,)  1440;  Vatican,  1465;  &c.  See  taiu^  below. 
In  the  following  tables,  the  libraries  containing  less  than  10,000  volumes 
each  Tof  which  there  are,  in  France  alone,  at  least  seventy  or  eighty,)  are 
not  tatcen  into  the  account : 


France   hu  107  Public  Li- 
braries, containing  4,000,000  toIs. 
Belgium  has  14  do.  638,000    ** 
Prussia      "    44  do.               2,400,000    « 
Austria      "    48  do.               2,400,000    " 


Saxonjr    has    6  containing 
Bavana     "    *"   ' 


Denmark  < 
Tuscany  • 
G.  Britain  < 


17  do. 

6  do. 

9  do. 
33  do. 


SSHJQOOToli 

1,267,000    - 

645^000    " 

411,000    « 

1,771,433    « 


Taking  the  capital  cities  we  find  the  following  results  :— 


Paris    has    9    Public 

braries,  containing 
Brussels  has  2  do. 
Beriin  "*  2  do. 
Vienna  "  3  do. 
Milan         '*     2  do. 


Li- 


1,474,000  Tola. 
143,600    " 

saofioo  *« 

453,000    « 
230,000    " 

Arranging  these  libraries  according  to  their  extent,  they  would  stand  as 
follows : — 

Pounded.    Volt. 


Dresden      has  4  containing 
Munich         ''  2  do. 
Copenhagen  ^  3  do. 
Florence        "  6  do. 
London         **  4  do. 


340,500  V 

800,000 

857,000 

318,000 

490,600 


Paris  (1)  National  Lib.,  1595  824,000 

Munich,  Royal  Lib.,  1650  600,000 

Petersburg  Imperial  Lib.,  446,000 

l>ondon,  British  Museum,  1753  433,000 

Copenhagen.  Roval  Lib.,  1560  412,000 

Beriin.  Royal  Lib.,  1660  410,000 

Vienna,  Imperial  Lib.,  1440  313,000 

Dresden,  Royal  Lib.,  1656  300,000 

Madrid  National  Lib.,  1712  200,000 

Wolfenbuttel,  Ducal  Lib.,  1604  200,000 

Stuttgard,  Royal  Lib.,  1765  187,000 

Paris  (2)  Arsenal  Lib.,  1781  180,000 


Founded.    Vota. 
1797      170,000 


MilLir4.  Brcrea  Lib., 

Parifl  i'l),  St.  Genevieve,  1624  ISO^OOO 

Dn  rrrj  ^ i  n !  i ,  G  rand  Ducal,  1760  laO.OUO 

Fl  r.  r,,-, ,  Magliabccchian,  1714  150,000 

NiiiU^   Ktyal  Lib.,  150,000 

Br<]    .  h   lloyal  Lib.,  1839  133,500 

R«  ,  ii^  .  I  'K  Casanaie  Lib.  1760  120,000 

HuriK.  i:  yalLib.,  100,000 

Pn  I  r  ^  I  h .  Mazarine  Lib. ,  1 66 1  lOOOHO 

R(>m«'  r2».  VaUcan  Lib.,  1465  100,000 

Parma,  t>acal  Lib.,  1760  100^ 


The  chief  University  Libraries  may  be  ranked  in  the  following  order: — 


Founded.    Vol*. 

lib.,     1736     360.000 

UrestsiiairiiFPf?ritv  l.ils ,         1811     250,000 

if.ib. 


1597 
1562 


220,000 
200,000 


OKfonli  BDiheian 

rubifig4*n.  UnW»ir*'ny  Lib., 

Munich,  Uriiyenqty  III.  ,  200,000 

Haiiielhurgr  lEnivi'r*ny  Lib.,  1703     200.000 

Osrabridw,  Public  IJIl,  1484     166,7^ 

BoUifiui,  Ifniveniiy  I.iU,  1690     160,000 

Pnigiifl,  tTni^niiiy  l.its ,  1777     130,000 


Founded     Vol*. 

Vienna,  University  Lib.,         1777  115,000 

I^jipsic,  Universicy  Lib.,         1544  112,000 

Copenhagen,  University  Lib.,  1730  I lOOOD 

Turin,  University  Lib.,           1436  liaOOO 

Louvaine  University  Lib.,       1639  105^ 

Dublin,  Trinity  College  Lib.,  101,299 

Upsal,  University  Lib.,           1621  100,000 

Eriangen,  University  Lib.,      1743  lOOi^ 

Eiinbuifh,  Univ.  Lib.,           16%  9(V36I 
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llie  largest  Libraries  in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  the 

FbuTtded.    Vols. 
1753     435,000 


1  British  Stiseum,  London, 

2  Bodleian,  Oxronl, 


1598 
1481 
1662 
1601 


220,000 
166,7*^1 
148,000 
1W,239 


EMtndKi. 

Royal  Institution,  LuMlon, 
London  Institution, 
London  Libranr, 
Sion  College,  &c. 


r$u 


3  University,  Oambridee, 

4  Advocates,  Eiiinbiirsh;, 
6  Trinity  College,  DuDlin, 

LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  chief 
public  and  college  libraries  of  the  United  States  'n  1849,  was  stated  to  be 
1,294,000.  The  number  of  libraries  is  182.  Of  these,  43  contain  over 
10,000  volumes  each ;  9  over  20,000;  and  only  2  over  60,000.  In  1849  the 
precedence  of  the  largest  as  to  numbers  stood  thus : 

Volt. 

1  ITarrard  College,  including  Divin- 

ity and  I^w  Schools        -  -  ?2,000 

2  PliiUdelphia  and  Loganian  Library  60,000 

3  Boston  Athenffium    •  -  ■  50,000 

4  Library  of  Congress       -  •     •  50,000 
6  New  York  Society  Library  •  -  32,000 


6  Mercantile  Library,  New  Yorlc 

7  Georgetown  College,  D.  C. 

8  Brown  University 

9  New  York  Stale  Library  • 

10  Yale  College      • 

11  Asior  Library,  New  York- 


Vo!9. 
.32,0rj0 
.26,000 
•  24.000 
-24,000 
-  21,000 
-20,000 


The  Astor  Library  is  scarcely  yet  opened,  and  the  building  is  not  yet  erected. 
The  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington  has  not  yet  commenced  collecting 
its  library.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  School  District  libraries  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  1849,  was  1,338,848.  There  are  10,621  school  dis- 
tricts, and  1,785  incorporated  or  private  schools.  The  mercantile  libraries, 
chiefly  for  merchants'  clerks,  in  the  large  cities,  are  of  comparative! v  recent 
date  and  of  great  utility.  That  in  New  York  was  founded  in  1820,  and 
contains  32.000  volumes;  in  Boston,  founded  1820,  contains  7,637  volumes; 
in  Philadelphia,  founded  1822,  contains  12  200  volumes.  There  are  similar 
ones  in  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  T*roy,  &c. 

The  public  libraries  containing  over  6000  volumes,  were  distributed  (accord- 
ing to  evidence  in  the  British  Museum  Report  in  1849)  thus : — 

Vols. 


1  Alabama,  lias  1  Public  Library, 

2  Columbia,  Dist.  of,  has    2, 

3  Connccticuu  " 


4  Georgia, 

5  Kentucky, 

6  Louisiana, 

7  Maine, 

8  Maryland, 

9  Massacbusdtta, 

10  Missouri, 

11  New  Hampshire, 


i 


6,000 

S3,000 

81,449 

13.000 

7,000 

5,.'i00 

38,860 

12,000 

200.000 

14,.X0 

22,500 


Brought  up, 

12  New  Jersey, 

13  New  York, 

14  North  Carolina, 

15  Ohio, 

16  Pennsylvania, 

17  Rhode  Island, 

18  South  Carolina, 

19  Tennessee, 

20  Vermont, 

21  Vi^inia, 

Total 


dl,       464,366  Total    •    •    •  81,       980,134 

The  above  estimate  is  perhaps  below  the  mark,  and  does  not  include  school, 
parish  and  town  libraries,  which  are  numerous,  but  of  moderate  extent. 
The  city  of  Paris  alone  has  1,474,000  volumes,  in  large  public  libraries;  i.  e. 
half  as  many  again  as  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  See  Pari.  Rep.  Brit. 
Mus, ;  Prof.  JevoeWs  Rep.  Smitksonian  Inst. ;  G.  Livermore  in  N.  Amer.  Rev., 
July  1850,  if'C. 

LIEGE.  Formerly  called,  on  account  of  the  number  of  its  churches  and  con- 
vents, "  the  paradise  of  priests,  the  purgatory  of  men,  and  the  hell  of  wo- 
men." In  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  a.  d.  1461,  Liege  was  a  large 
and  wealthy  place,  and  the  prince  bishop  was  a  prelate  of  almost  sovereign 
power.  Taken  by  the  English  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1702 ; 
and  by  the  French  and  other  powers,  at  various  times,  up  to  1796.  when  it 
was  annexed  to  France.  Liege  was  incorporated  with  tlie  Netherlands,  id 
1814. 
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LIGHT- HOUSES.  They  were  erected  by  all  the  ancient  commercial  i>eople, 
and  called  Tors,  or  pillars,  as  those  of  Hercules,  near  Gibraltar ;  that  of 
Pharos,  at  Alexandria,  560  feet  high,  and  visible  forty-two  miles ;  the  Pharos 
of  Messina ;  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  &c.  There  are  forty-two  round  the 
coastM  of  England,  fifteen  on  the  east  coast,  thirteen  in  the  English  channel, 
and  fourteen  in  the  Irish  channel.  There  are  seventeen  on  the  Scottish 
constif.  and  twenty-six  on  the  Irish  coasts. 

LIGURIAN  REPUBLIC.  Founded  in  June,  1802,  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of 
Gf  una.  The  doge  of  this  new  republic  was  solemnly  invested  at  Geaoa. 
August  10.  1802.  The  Ligurian  republic  was  incorporated  with  France,  it 
having  demanded  a  union  with  the  latter  countr}',  May  26, 1805.  It  merged 
into  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

LIMA.  See  America  and  Columbia.  In  1524,  Pizarro,  marching  through  Peru, 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  valley  of  Rimac,  and  there  he  founded  a 
city,  and  p;ave  it  the  name  of  Civdad  de  los  Rei/es,  or  City  of  the  Kings. 
This  Spanish  name  it  retains  in  all  legal  deeds,'  but  !t  is  better  known  as 
Lima.  Awful  earthquakes  occurred  here,  since  solemnly  commemorated  by 
annual  festivals,  a.  d.  1586,  1630,  1687,  and  October  28,  1746,  In  the  last  it 
was  almost  totally  destroyed,  as  well  as  Callao,  which  see. 

LINEN.  A  fabric  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Pharaoh  arrayed  Joseph  in  res- 
tures  of  fine  linen. — Gen.  xli.  42.  This  article  was  first  manufactured  in 
England  by  Flemish  weavers,  under  the  protection  of  Henry  III..  1263. 
Before  this  period  woollen  shirts  were  generally  worn.  A  company  of  linen 
weavers  established  itself  in  London,  in  1368 ,  and  the  art  of  staining  linen 
became  known  in  1579.  A  colony  of  Scots  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
other  Presbyterians  who  fled  from  persecution  in  that  country  in  the  suc- 
ceeding inglorious  reigns,  planted  themselves  in  the  northeast  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  there  established  the  linen  manufacture.  It  was  liberally  encou- 
raged by  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth,  in  1684.  Hemp,  flax,  linen,  thread, 
and  yarn,  from  Ireland,  were  permitted  to  be  exported  duty  free,  1696. 
This  "law  gave  rise  to  the  subsequently  improved  state  of  the  manufacture 
there.  The  Irish  Linen  Board  was  established  in  1711 ;  the  Linen-hall  Dub- 
lin, was  opened,  1728 ;  the  board  was  abolished  in  1828.  Dunfermline  in 
Fifeshire,  Dundee  ,in  Angusshire,  and  Bamsley  in  Yorkshire,  are,  in  Great 
Britain,  chief  seats  of  the  linen  manufacture. 

LINNiEAN  SYSTEM.  The  system  of  Botany  of  the  eminent  Linn^.  a  Swede, 
or,  as  his  name  is  Latinized,  Limiasus,  was  commenced  about  1726-30;  and 
his  first  great  work  was  a  dictionary  of  7300  plants  arranged  in  classes, 
orders  and  genera;  he  classed. the  plants  according  to  the  number  and  situ- 
ation of  the  sexual  parts,  and  made  the  flower  and  fruit  the  test  of  his  vari- 
ous genera.  The  Linnsean  Society  in  London  was  instituted  in  1788,  and 
was  mcorporated  March  26,  1802. 

LISBON.  The  Moors  are  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Lisboa  to  this  city 
when  they  conquered  it,  a.  d.  716.  It  waa  made  the  capital  of  Portugal  by 
Emanuel,  1506.  Lisbon  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  November 
1,  1755.  See  Earthquakes.  It  became  a  point  of  the  late  war,  and  the  court 
fled  to  the  Brazils,  November,  1807,  in  which  month  (the  30th)  the  French 
army  under  Junot  entered  Lisbon,  and  held  possession  of  it  imtil  the  battle 
of  Vimeii-a.  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  British,  under  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  August  21, 1808.  Insurrection  at  Lisbon,  August  21, 1881.  Maa- 
sacrc  at  Lisbon.  June  9,  1834.    See  Portugal. 

LISLE,  Siege  op.  Lisle  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  th« 
allies ;  and  though  its  immense  fc^rtifications  were  deemed  impregnable,  it 
waa  taken  after  a  three  months'  siege,  in  1708.  It  was  restored  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  in  consideration  of  tlic  demolition  of  the  fortificationa 
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of  Dankifk :  this  sie^e  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  fkmous  of  modem  his- 
tory. In  the  Revolutionary  war,  Lislo  sustained  a  severe  bombardment  from 
the  Austrians,  who  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  Oct.  7,  1792. 

LIT  ANTES.  They  were  first  used  in  processions  and  other  devotions,  about 
A.  D.  400.  Litanies  to  the  Virgin  Mary  were  first  introduced  by  pope  Greg- 
ory I.,  in  or  about  696. — Newton  on  tke  Prophecies.  The  first  English  litany 
wap  commanded  to  be  used  in  the  Reformed  Churches  by  Henry  VIII .  in 
1643.— C<;i/t^'''s  Ecc.  Hist, 

LZTERARY  PROPERTY,  in  England.  See  Copt/right.  The  statute  of  queen 
Anne,  1709-10,  securing  literary  property,  was  confirmed  by  a  memorable 
decision  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  claim  of  perpetual  copy- 
right was  overruled  Feb.  22, 1774.  The  statute  declared  the  author  to  have 
an  exclusive  right  for  14  years,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  term  ho  were  living, 
the  right  to  again  return  to  him  for  the  same  term  of  years.  The  later  acts 
extended  the  author's  right  to  28  years,  and  if  living  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
then  to  the  remainder  of  his  life.  By  the  6th  and  6th  of  Victoria,  the  right 
is  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  author,  and  for  seven  years  after  his  death ; 
but  if  that  time  expire  earlier  than  42  years,  the  right  is  still  to  endure  for 
42  years,  for  which  term  also  any  work  published  after  the  author's  death  is 
to  continue  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  manuscript ;  act  passed  July 
1,  1842.  The  Dramatic  Authors'  Protection  act,  passed  June  10,  1833.  The 
International  Copyright  bill,  passed  July  81,  1838;  this  act  secures  protec- 
tion in  England  to  works  of  authors  of  any  country  which  concedes  the 
same  protection  to  English  authors. 

UTERARY  SOCIETIES,  CLUB,  FUND,  &c.  The  various  societies  connected 
with  literature  in  London,  will  be  found  in  their  respective  places  through 
the  volume.  The  celebrated  Literary  Club  was  instituted  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  included  many  of  the  illustrious  men  in  literature  of  the  age,  1766. 
The  Literary  Fund,  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  was  founded  in  1790,  to  relieve 
authors  and  literary  men  who  by  age  or  infirmities  are  reduced  to  poverty : 
this  society  was  incorporated  in  1818.  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  was 
established  Sept.  16, 1826. 

LITHOGRAPHY.  The  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Alois  Sennefelder,  whoio 
first  essays  were  executed  about  1796 ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  art  was 
announced  in  Germany,  and  was  known  as  polyautography.  It  became  par- 
tially known  in  England  in  1801  el  seq.,  but  its  general  introduction  may  be 
referred  to  Mr.  Ackermann,  of  London,  about  1817.  Sennefelder  died  in 
1841. 

LTTURGY.  In  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  churches  the  word  Liturgy  was 
restrained  to  signify  the  mass  only.  The  present  English  Liturgy  was  first 
composed,  and  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  parliament,  in  1547-8.  The 
oflSccs  for  morning  ana  evening  prayer  were  then  put  into  nearly  the  same 
form  in  which  we  now  have  them,  but  other  parts  were  diff*erent  Upon  the 
solicitation  of  Calvin  and  others,  the  liturgy  was  reviewed  and  altered  to 
very  nearly  its  present  state,  1551.  It  was  first  read  in  Ireland,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  1660.  and  in  Scotland,  where  it  occasioned  a  tumult,  in  1687. 
Again  altered  in  1661.  The  liturgy  was  revised  by  Whitehead,  formerly 
chaplain  to  Anna  Bolcyn,  and  by  bishops  Parker,  Grin  Jail,  Cox,  and  Pil- 
kington.  and  dean  May,  and  secretary  Smith. 

UVERIES.  In  England  they  originated  with  our  ancestors,  who  clothed  their 
vassals  in  uniform,  thereby  to  distinguish  families  j  they  were  originally  a 
single  article  of  dress,  or  a  particular  color  used  on  a  part  of  some  one  gar- 
ment ;  ond  in  the  end  they  became  rich  suits  and  gaudy  trappings. — Ashe. 

LIVERPOOL.    This  town,  which  within  the  last  century  has,  by  a  progretsive 
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increase  in  extent,  population,  and  commercial  importance,  obtiflned  che  fintt 
rank  after  the  metropolis,  in  England,  is  supposed  to  be  noticed  in  Domea- 
day-book  under  the  name  Esjfudwie^  or,  Smedune.  In  other  ancient  records 
its  various  appellations  are,  LUherpulj  and  l/i/rmU,  signifying  probably,  in  the 
ancient  dialect  of  the  county,  the  lower  pool ;  though  some  have  deduced 
its  etymology  from  a  pool  frequented  by  an  aquatic  fowl,  called  the  "Liver," 
or  from  a  sea- weed  of  that  name ;  it  was  but  a  small  fishing  place,  until,  in 
1172,  its  favorable  situation,  and  the  convenience  of  its  port,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Henry  II.,  who  made  it  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  embarkation 
of  his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  In  1843,  the  number  of  ships 
which  entered  the  port  of  Liverpool  was  as  follows;  British,  2.615,  of  the 
aggregate  burthen  of  691,707  tons;  foreign,  1,014,  burthen,  417,621  tons. 
Tlie  amount  of  duties  paid  at  the  custom-house  for  the  year  ending  6th  Jan- 
uary, 1844,  was  £i,V2l,b'22.—Farl.  Ret. 
j«LOYD'S,  London.  The  coffee-house  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  held  previously  to  the  late  fire  (see  Exchange)  on  the  northern  side 
of  that  building.  Lloyd's  was  established  in  1772,  and  is  the  resort  of 
eminent  merchants,  underwriters,  insurance  brokers,  &c. ;  and  here  are 
efiected  insurances  for  all  the  world  on  ships  and  merchandise.  The  books 
kept  here  contain  an  account  of  the  arrival  and  sailing  of  vessels,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  early  intelligence  of  maritime  afiairs. 
LOADSl'ONE.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  the  earth.  Its 
virtues  were  but  indistinctly  known  to  the  ancients,  yet  its  attractive  qua- 
lity had  been  taken  notice  of  from  very  remote  times. — Slumiius.  Aristotle 
assures  us  that  Thales  made  mention  of  it,  and  Hippocrates  speaks  of  it 
under  the  name  of  stone  that  attracts  iron,  and  Pliny  was  struck  with  its 
attractive  power.  The  polar  attraction  of  the  loadstone  was,  it  is  said, 
known  in  France  before  a.  d.  1180;  but  this  honor  is  accorded  to  Roger 
Bacon  about  12G7.  The  Italians  discovered  that  it  could  communicate  its 
virtues  to  steel  or  iron  ;  and  Flavio  Giojo  of  Amalfi,  was  the  inventor  of 
the  mariner's  compass.  See  Coinpass. 
LOANS.  Those  for  the  service  of  the  crown  of  England  were  generally  bor- 
rowed at  Antwerp  until  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  155U,  that  queen 
borrowed  200,000/.  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  to  enable  her  to  reform  her  own 
coin,  and  sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  the  city  of  London  joined  in  the  secu- 
rity.— Rapin.  The  amount  of  tho  English  loans,  during  four  late  memo- 
rable periods,  was,  viz : 

Seven  yeart' war from  1755  lo  1763    •       •  jCSQ,  100,000 

American  y^v -    •  from  1776  to  1734    -    -   -     75.500,000 

French  revolutionary  war from  1793  to  ISifi    -       .   166,600,000 

War  againat  Bonaparte from  lti03  to  1814    •   •    -  206,300,1X10 

Besides  the  property  tax.  In  1813,  were  raised  two  loans  of  twenty-one 
millions  and  twenty-two  millions;  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  a 
subscription  loan  to  carry  on  the  war  against  France  was  filled  up  in  Lon- 
don in  fifteen  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  mil- 
lions, Dec.  6,  1796. 
LOCHLEVEN  CASTLE,  Kinross.  Built  on  an  island  in  the  celebrated  lake 
of  Loch  Leven,  in  1257,  and  wa*"  a  royal  residence  when  Alexander  III.  and 
his  queen  were  forcibly  taken  from  it  to  Stirling.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
EngUsh  in  1301,  and  again  in  1335.  Patrick  Graham,  first  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew^s,  was  imprisoned  and  died  within  its  walls,  1447.  The  earl 
of  Northumberland  was  confined  in  it  in  1569.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  re- 
markable as  the  place  of  the  imfortunate  queen  Mary's  imprisonment,  in 
1567,  and  of  her  escape,  on  Sunday,  May  2,  1568.  In  this  castle  Mary  was 
compelled  to  sign  her  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Scotland,  of  which  an 
interesting  acAOunt  is  given  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Tkt  Abbot ;  and  of  which 
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also,  some  sew  and  affecting  particulars  are  given  by  Mr.  Tytler,  in  the  7th 
volnme  of  his  History  of  Scotland^  publisbeof  in  August,  18-10. 

LOCKS.  Those  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  clumsy  con- 
trivances.  Denon  has  engraved  an  Egyptian  lock  of  wood.  Du  Cange 
mentions  locks  and  padlocks  as  early  as  a.  d.  1381.  The  French  are  ac- 
counted the  worst  locksmiths  in  Europe  and  the  English  the  best.  Bra- 
mah's  celebrated  patent  locks  were  registered  in  1784.  Locks  have  been 
made  at  Wolverhampton  in  suits  of  eight,  ten,  or  more,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, all  with  different  keys,  so  that  none  of  them  can  open  any  but  its 
own  lock,  yet  a  master  key  will  open  all.    See  Keys. 

LOCUSTS.  The  visits  of  these  animals  in  Eastern  countries  have  ft'equently 
superinduced  pestilence  and  death,  and  many  instances  arc  recorded  of 
these  consequences.  Owing  to  the  putrefaction  of  vast  swarms  in  Egypt 
and  Lybia,  upwards  of  800,000  persons  perished,  128  b.  c.  The  country  of 
Palestine  was  infested  with  such  swarms  that  they  darkened  the  air,  and 
after  devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  they  died,  and  their  intolerable 
stench  caused  a  pestilential  fever,  a.  d.  406.  A  similar  catastrophe  occurred 
in  France  in  873.  A  remarkable  swarm  of  locusts  settled  upon  the  ground 
about  London,  and  consumed  the  vegetables ;  great  numbers  fell  in  the 
streets,  and  were  preserved  by  the  curious ;  they  resembled  grasshoppers, 
but  were  three  times  the  size,  and  their  colors  more  variegated,  Aug.  4, 
1748.  They  infested  Germany  in  1749,  Poland  in  1750,  and  Warsaw  in  June 
1816. 

LODI,  Battle  op  the  Bridge  op.  One  of  the  great  early  achievements  in 
Italy  of  Bonaparte.  He  commanded  the  French  army,  which  was  opposed 
to  the  Austrians  commanded  by  general  Beaulieu.  and  obtained  a  brilliant 
and  decisive  victory  after  a  bloody  engagement  in  which  several  thousands 
of  the  Imperialists  perished  on  the  field,  and  many  thousands  were  made 
prisoners,  May  10,  1796.  The  conqueror  pursued  his  advantage  with  won- 
derful rapidity,  as  after  this  battle  all  Lombardy  lay  open  to  his  army,  and 
the  republican  flag  floated  in  Milan  a  few  days  afterwards. 

LOG-LINE,  used  in  navigation,  a.  d.  1570 ;  and  first  mentioned  by  Bourne 
in  1577.  The  log-line  is  divided  into  spaces  of  fifty  feet,  and  the  way  wlHch 
the  ship  makes  is  measured  by  a  half-minute  sand  glass,  which  bears  nearly 
the  same  proportion  to  an  hour  that  fifty  feet  bear  to  a  mile :  the  line  used 
in  the  royal  navy  is  forty-eight  feet. 

LOGARITHMS,  so  useful  in  mathematics,  are  the  indexes  of  the  ratio  of 
numbers  one  to  another.  They  were  invented  by  baron  Merchiston,  an 
eminent  Scotchman  (sir  Tohn  Napier)  in  1614.  The  method  of  computing 
by  means  of  marked  piecijs  of  ivory  was  discovered  about  the  same  time, 
and  hence  called  Napier^s  bones.  The  invention  was  afterwards  completed 
by  Mr.  Briggs,  at  Oxford. 

LOLLARDS.  The  name  given  to  the  first  reformers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  England,  and  a  reproachful  appellation  of  the  followers  of  Wick- 
liffe. — Chaucer.  The  original  sect  was  founded  by  Walter  Lollard  in  1315 ; 
he  was  burned  for  heresy  at  Cologne  in  1322.  After  his  death  the  disciples 
of  Wickliffe  were  called  Lollards.  The  first  martyr  in  England  on  account 
of  religious  opinions  was  William  Sawtrce,  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Osith, 
London,  Feb.  19,  1401,  rei^n  of  Henry  IV.  The  Lollards  were  proscribed 
by  the  English  parliament  m  1416,  and  about  1414,  numbers  of  them,  or 
persons  to  whom  the  name  was  given,  were  burnt  alive. — Moreri;  CarU. 

L03(BARD  MERCHANTS..  In  England  they  were  understood  to  be  com- 
posed of  natives  of  some  one  of  the  four  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence. 
or  YetAce.— Anderson  on  Commerce.    Lombard  uwrers  were  sent  to  England 
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by  pope  Gregory  IX.  to  lend  money  to  convents,  commanities,  and  private 
persons,  who  were  not  able  to  pay  down  the  tenths  which  were  collected 
Ihrouffhout  the  kingdom  with  great  rigor  that  year,  13  Henry  III.,  1229. 
They  had  offices  in  Lombard-street,  which  great  banking  street  is  called 
after  them  to  this  day.  Their  usurtMis  transactions  caused  their  expulsion 
from  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
LOMBARDY.  The  Lombards  were  a  detachment  of  Alemanni  from  the 
marches  of  Brandenburgh,  famous  for  their  bravery.  They  were  invited 
into  Italy  by  Justinian,  to  serve  against  the  Goths.  To  reward  their  ser- 
vices, the  emperor  gave  them  part  of  Upper  Pannonia,  a.  d.  548.  They 
passed  into  Italy,  and  their  chief  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  army  at  Milan, 
m  570.  The  kingdom  of  Lombardy  supported  itself  and  ^lade  considerable 
conquests  till  772,  when  Charlemagne  took  Desiderius,  the  last  king,  and 
annexed  his  territories  to  the  Grerman  empire.— La  Combe.    See  Milan,  &c. 

LONDON.  The  greatest  and  richest  city  in  the  world.  Some  will  have  it  that 
a  city  existed  on  the  spot  1107  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  354 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes 
64  B.  c.  and  long  previously  the  royal  seat  of  their  kings.  In  a,  d.  61,  it 
was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Lundinium.  Lundinium  or  Colonia  Augusta 
was  the  chief  residence  of  merchants  at  that  period,  and  the  great  mart  of 
trade  and  commerce,  though  not  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  colony. — 
Tacitvs.  It  is  said,  but  not  truly,  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Lud,  an 
old  British  king,  who  was  buried  near  where  Ludf  ate  formerly  stood  ;  but 
its  name  is  from  LLyi^Din,  the  "  town  on  the  lake."'    See  Fires,  Plague,  &c. 

LONGEVITY.  In  Great  Britain  the  instances  of  it  are  remarkable,  though 
rare.  Golour  M 'Grain,  of  the  Isle  of  Jura,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  is  said  to 
have  kept  180  Christmasses  in  his  own  house,  and  died  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  being  the  oldest  man  on  any  thing  approaching  to  authentic  re- 
cord for  upwards  of  3000  years. — Greig.  Thomas  Parr,  a  laboring  man  of 
Shropshire,  was  brought  to  London  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  1635,  and 
considered  the  wonder  of  his  time,  being  then  in  his  163d  year,  and  iii  per- 
fect health  ;  but  the  journey  and  change  of  air  and  diet  killed  him,  Nov. 
16,  the  same  year.  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Yorkshire,  died  in  1670,  and  was 
buried  in  Bolton  church-yard,  Dec.  6,  in  that  year,  aged  169  years.  There 
are  some  extraordinary  instances  of  great  age  in  Russia ;  and  at  Dantzic  a 
man  is  said  to  have  died  at  184 ;  and  another  to  be  living  in  Wallachia,  aged 
186  years.  In  Holy  Writ,  Methuselah  is  stated  to  have  lived  969  years,  the 
greatest  age  of  any  on  record,  according  to  the  reckoning  before  the  Flood  ; 
but  the  length  of  the  years  of  that  time  is  not  ascertained  ;  hence  there  is 
no  fixed  prmciple  to  determine  the  real  ages  of  that  epoch. 

LONGITUDE,  determined  by  Hipparchus  at  Nice,  who  fixed  the  first  degree 
in  the  Canaries,  162  b.  c.  Harrison  made  a  time-keeper  in  a.  d.  1759,  which 
in  two  voyages  was  found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the  limits  required 
by  the  act  of  parliament,  12th  Anne,  1714 ;  and  in  1763,  he  applied  for  the 
reward  of  20,000i.  offered  by  that  act,  which  he  received.  The  celebrated 
Le  Roi  of  Paris,  in  1776,  invented  a  watch  that  keeps  time  better ;  and  tlie 
chronometers  of  Arnold,  Earnshaw,  and  Br^guet  bring  the  longitude  al- 
most to  the  truth.  Philosophers  have  sought  the  longitude  in  vain ;  but 
Newton  has  said  it  will  yet  be  discovered  by  a  fool. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.  Made  only  at  Venice  in  1300.  They  were  made  in 
England,  by  Venetian  artists,  some  of  whom  took  up  their  abode  in  Lam- 
beth, in  l^iZ.—SaXrtum.  The  French  excelled  in  their  manufacture  of  them 
in  the  last  century;  but  the  English  have  brought  their  factories  to  great 
perfection  of  late  years,  and  now  make  looking-glasses  to  cover,  in  a  single 
plate,  the  walls  of  large  rooms. 
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liOOM-ENGINE.  The  weaver's,  otherwise  called  the  Datch  loom,  was  brought 
into  use  in  London  fVom  Holland,  in  or  about  the  year  1676,  since  when  the 
general  principal  of  the  loom  has  been  infinitely  varied  by  mechanical  in- 
genuity. There  are  about  250,000  hand-looms  in  Great  Britain,  and  76,000 
l)ower-looms,  each  being  equal  to  three  hand  looms,  making  twenty-two 
yards  each  per  day.    The  steam-loom  was  introduced  in  1807. 

LORD.  In  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Lord  is  a  particular  appellation  for 
the  supreme  majesty  of  God  and  Christ,  and  in  that  sense  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  any  other  being.  With  us,  it  is  a  term  of  nobility. — See  Lords  and 
Baron.  The  word  lord  is  abbreviated  from  two  syllables :  it  was  originally 
Hlaford^  which,  by  dropping  the  aspirate  became  Laford,  and  afterwards  by 
contraction  Lord.  "The  etymology  of  this  word,' '^ a  writer  observes,  "is 
worth  observing,  for  it  was  composed  of  hlafy  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  ford,  to 
give  or  afford ;  so  that  Hlafard.  now  Lord,  implies  a  giver  of  bread ;  be- 
cause in  those  ages,  such  great  men  kept  extraordinary  houses,  and  fed  the 
poor  ;  for  which  reason  they  were  called  givers  ofbread.^^ — See  Ladies.  The 
nickname  of  "  My  Lord,"  given  by  vulgar  people  to  hunchbacked  persons, 
is  from  the  Greek  word  lordos,  crooked. — Haydn. 

LORDS.  The  now  recognized  nobility  of  England  take  their  creation  from  the 
1st  of  William  the  Conqueror,  1066,  when  William  Fitzosbome.  the  first 
peer,  was  made  earl  of  Hereford ;  Walter  Devereux  made  earl  of  Salisbury ; 
Copsi,  earl  of  Northumberland ;  Henry  de  Ferrers  made  earl  of  Derby,  and 
Gerbodus  (a  Fleming)  made  earl  of  Chest-er.  Twenty-two  other  peers  were 
made  in  this  sovereign's  reign.  Peers  of  England  are  firee  firom  all  arrests 
for  debts,  as  being  the  king"s  hereditary  counsellors.  Therefore  a  peer  can- 
not be  outlawed  in  any  civil  action,  and  no  attachment  lies  against  his  per- 
son ;  but  execution  may  be  taken  upon  his  lands  and  goods.  For  the  same 
reason,  they  are  free  from  all  attendance  at  courts  leet  or  sheriff's  turns;  or, 
in  case  of  a  riot,  fVom  attending  the  posse  comiUUus.  See  Baron;  Earl; 
Marquess,  &c. 

LORDS,  House  op.  Tlie  peers  of  England  were  summoned  ad  consulendum,  to 
consult,  in  early  reigns,  and  were  summoned  by  writ  6  and  7  John,  1205. 
The  commons  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  'until 
some  ages  after  the  conquest. — Hurtie.  Deputies  from  certain  boroughs 
were  returned  to  meet  the  barons  and  the  clergy  in  1268. — Goldsmith.  And 
writs  are  extant  of  the  date  of  Jan.  28, 1265;  but  several  historians  maintain 
that  the  first  regular  parliament  of  the  three  estates,  as  now  constituted,  was 
held  22  Edward  1.,  1293-4.  The  house  of  lords  includes  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  peers  of  England.  The  bishops  are  supposed  to  hold  cer- 
tain ancient  baroni'^s  under  the  king,  in  right  whereof  they  have  seats  in 
this  house.  The  temporal  lords  consist  of  the  several  degrees  of  nobility : 
some  sit  by  descent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers ;  some  by  creation,  as  all  new- 
made  peers;  and  others  by  election,  since  the  union  with  Scotland  in  1707, 
and  with  Ireland  in  1801.  Scotland  elects  16  representative  peers,  and  Ire- 
land 4  spiritual  lords  by  rotation  in  sessions,  and  28  temporal  peers  for  life. 
The  house  of  lords  now  consists  of  8  princes,  20  dukes,  21  marquesses,  115 
earls,  22  viscounts,  201  barons,  16  Scotch  lords,  28  Irish  lords,  26  English 
prelates,  and  4  Irish  bishops — in  all  456  peers. 

LOTTERY,  STATE.  The  first  mentioned  in  English  history  began  drawing  at 
the  western  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  January  11 ,  1569,  and  continued 
day  and  knight  until  May  6  following.  Its  profits  wore  for  repairing  the 
fortifications  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  the  prizes  were  pieces  of  plate. 
The  first  lottery  mentioned  for  sums  of  money  took  place  in  1630.  Lotte- 
ries were  established  in  1693,  and  for  more  than  130  years  yielded  a  large 
aimoal  revenue  to  the  crown.    The  Irish  state  lottery  was  drawn  in  Dubui 
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ID  1780.    All  lotteries  were  suppressed  in  France  by  a  decree  of  the  national 
convention,  Nov.  15, 1793.   They  were  abolished  in  England,  1826 ;  and  an  act 
was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  of  50/.  for  advertising  foreign  or  any  loiuries 
in  the  British  newspapers,  1836.    Abolished  in  Bavaria  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  deputies,  Oct.  19, 1847.    They  have  long  been  abolished  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  in  New  York  they  were  prohibited  about  1830.    In  nearly  all  the  state* 
there  is  a  penalty  against  lotteries  not  specially  authorized  by  the  Icgislaturca 
T/JUISIANA,  One  op  the  United  States.    First  explored  by  the  French,  and 
received  its  name  in  1682,  from  M.  La  Salle,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a 
settlement  was  attempted  in  1684,  but  failed.    In  1699,  a  more  successAi! 
attempt  was  made  by  M.  Iberville,  who  entered  the  Miss.,  and  founded  a 
colony.    His  efforts  were  folowed  up  by  one  Crozat,  a  man  of  wealth,  who 
held  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  country  for  a  number  of  years.    About  the 
year  1717,  he  transferred  his  interest  in  the  province  to  a  chartered  company, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  notorious  John  Law,  whose  national  bank  and 
Mississippi  speculation  involved  the  ruin  of  half  the  French  nobility.    In 
1731,  the  company  resigned  the  concern  to  the  crown,  who,  in  1762,  ceded 
the  whole  of  Louisiana  to  Spain.    In  1800,  Spain  reconveyed  the  province 
to  the  French,  of  whom  it  waa  purchased  by  the  United  States,  in  1803,  for 
S15, 000,000.   The  purchase  included  the  territory  of  the  United  States  W.  of 
the  Mississippi.    In  1812,  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  formed  a  constitu- 
tion and  was  admitted  into  the  Union.    Population  in  1810,  76  556 ;  in  1^ 
153.407;  in  1830,  215,575;  in  1840,  362,411,  including  168,452  slaves. 
LOUVRE.    This  renowned  edifice  in  Paris  was  a  royal  residence  in  the  reign 
of  Dagobert,  a.  d.  628 ;   but  Francis  I.  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Old  Louvre,  1522.    Here  were  deposited  the  finest  collection  of 
paintings,  of  statues,  and  treasures  of  art  known  in  the  world.    The  chief 
of  them  were  brought  from  Italy  during  the  triumph  of  Bonaparte's  arms, 
but  most  of  them  have  since  been  restored  to  the  rightful  possessors. 
LUCCA,  The  Dncitf  or,  adjoining  Tuscany.    On  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom, A.D.  774,  it  was  annexed  towthe  German  empire.   In  1815  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Austrians  and  gran^e^  to  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.  of 
Spain.     The  duke  retires  to  Bf^sa,  but  returns  and  yields  to  his  people's 
demand  for  reforms,  Sept.  3,  IS^  appointed  a  regency  and  again  fled, 
Sept.  15.    The  duchy  sold  by  the  du*g  to  Tuscany  for  an  annuity  of  S215,- 
000,  until  he  should  succeed  to  the  duaJfiof  Parma,  on  the  death  of  Maria 
Louisa,  yresent  duchess,  Oct.  10,  1847.     ^^S 
LUCIA,  St.    First  settled  by  the  French  in  1650.N^ken  by  the  British  several 
times  in  the  subsequent  wars.      Memorable  insisrrectiou  of  the  French 
ncfeTOcs,  April  1795.    In  this  year  Guadaloupe,  St.  Vfrtiqent,  Grenada,  Domi- 
nica, St.  Eustatia,  and  St.  Lucie,  were  taken  by  the  Brith^^-    5'-  Luciajw 
restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  1802;  but  was  again  siC^^  ^J^  V>'  fjl?" 
land  the  next  year,  and  confirmed  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  TSiP^  ^^  ^°^^ 
See  Colonies.  > 

LUNEVILLE,  Peace  op,  concluded  between  the  French  republic  an^^ji®  ®™" 
peror  of  Germany,  confirming  the  cessions  made  by  the  treaty  of  V"J"P^ 
Formio,  stipulating  that  the  Rhine,  to  the  Dutch  territories,  should  ,™ 
the  boundary  of  France,  and  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Batav?' 
Helvetic,  Ligurian,  and  Cisalpine  republics,  Feb.  9,  1801. 

LUSTRUM.  An  expiatory  sacrifice  made  for  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
people,  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  after  the  census  had  been  taken  672 
B.C.  Every  five  years  were  called  a  lustrum ;  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  t\\cnty 
years  were  commonly  expressed  by  two,  thi-ee,  or  four  lustra. 

LUTHERANISM.  Sprunr  up  in  Germany  in  1517,  in  which  year  Leo  X.  pub- 
lished  his  indulgences  for  money ;  and  Iccelius,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was 
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deputed  with  others  of  his  order  to  collect  in  Saxony,  carried  his  zeal  to  6ucb 
a  height  as  to  declare  bin  commission  unbounded;  that  no  crime  could  be 
committed  too  great  to  be  pardoned :  and  tljat  by  purchasing  indulgences, 
not  only  past  sins,  but  those  wbich  were  intended,  were  to  be  forgiven. 
Against  th(?se  practices  Luther  openly  preached  with  wonderful  success,  and 
thus  began  the  Reformation  in  Germany. — Melckior  Adam,  in  Vita  Latheri. 

LUTZEN,  Battle  op,  between  the  French  army  commanded  by  Napoleon  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  combined  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  commanded 
by  general  Wittgenstein,  fought  May  2, 1813.  This  sanguinary  battle  opened 
the  campaign  of  that  year ;  and  though  each  of  the  adversaries  claimed  the 
vict<»ry,  it  was  manifestly  on  the  side  of  France ;  but  in  this  engagement 
marshal  Duroc  was  mortally  wounded.  The  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wurt- 
zen  immediately  followed  (May  20  and  26),  both  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  when 
the  allies  were  compelled  to  pass  the  Oder,  and  an  armistice  was  agreed  to, 
and  afterwards  prolonged,  but  unfortunately  for  the  French  emperor  it  did 
not  produce  peace. 

LUTZENGEN,  or  LUTZEN,  Battle  op;  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
again.st  the  emperor.  In  this  sanguinary  and  memorable  battle,  Gustavus, 
the  most  illustrious  hero  of  his  time,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  in  Germany,  and  in  alliance  with  Charles  I.  of  England,  was 
foully  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory,  Nov.  6, 1632.  This  is  also  called  the 
battle  of  Lippstadt. 

J.UXEMBURG.  Considered  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  It  was  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  French  in  1543 ;  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1544 ; 
by  the  French  in  1684  ;  and  restored  to  Spain  in  1697.  It  was  again  taken 
by  the  French  in  1701 ;  and  afterwards  ^iven  to  the  Dutch  as  a  barrier  town, 
and  ceded  to  the  emperor  at  the  peace  m  1713.  These  are  among  the  chief 
occurrences.  Luxemburg  withstood  several  sieges  in  the  last  century ;  it 
surrendered  to  the  French  after  a  long  and  memorable  siege,  June  7.  1795. 
The  garrison,  on  their  capitulation,  took  an  oath  not  to  serve  against  the  re- 
public of  France  until  exchanged,  and  were  conducted  to  the  right  side  of 
the  Rhine  immediately  after. 

I UXURY.  The  instances  of  extravagance  and  luxury  are  numerous  in  the  his- 
tor;  of  almost  all  countries,  ancient  and  modern,  and  many  laws  have  been 
enforced  to  repress  them.  Horace  mentions  fowls  dressed  in  Falernian  wine, 
muscles  and  oysters  from  the  Lucrine  lake  and  Circean  promontory,  and 
black  game  from  the  Umbrian  forests. — Lardner.  Lucullus,  at  Rome,  was 
distinguished  for  the  immoderate  expenses  of  his  meals ;  his  halls  were 
named  ft-om  the  different  gods ;  and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted  to 
surprise  him,  they  were  amazed  by  the  costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been 
prepared  upon  the  word  of  Lucullus,  who  merely  ordered  his  attendants  to 
serve  it  in  the  hall  of  Apollo :  this  feast  for  three  persons  casually  met, 
would  have  sufficed  for  three  hundred  nobles  specially  invited.  In  England, 
luxury  was  restricted  by  a  law  wherein  the  prelates  and  nobility  were  con- 
fined to  two  courses  every  meal,  and  two  kinds  of  food  in  every  course, 
except  on  great  festivals.  The  law  also  prohibited  all  who  did  not  enjoy  a 
free  estate  of  100/.  per  annum,  from  wearing  furs  (see  Furs),  skins,  or  silk; 
and  the  use  of  foreign  cloth  was  confined  to  the  royal  family  alone ;  to  all 
others  it  was  prohibited,  a.  d.  1337.  An  edict  was  issued  by  Charles  YI.  of 
France,  which  said,  ''  Let  no  man  presume  to  treat  with  more  than  a  soup 
and  two  dishes,"  1340. 

L'^CEUM  The  Lyceum  took  its  name  from  its  having  been  originally  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Lyceus ;  or  rather,  a  portico,  or  gallery,  built  by  Lyceus,  son 
of  Apollo.  The  Lyceum  was  a  celebrated  spot  near  the  banks  of  the  Ilis- 
Bos  in  Attica,  where  Aristotle  taught  philosophy ;  and  as  he  generally  taught 
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Croesus,  son  of  Alyattes,  succeeds  to  the 
throne,  and  becomes  celebrated  for  his 
victories  and  conquests  -    b.  c.   6G2 

Ephesus  falls  into  his  hands ;  the  loni- 
ans,  JSolians,  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  are  subjected  to  his  dominion  -   564 

All  the  nations  west  of  the  Ilaiys  are 
conquered,  and  that  river  becomes 
the  boundary  of  the  kin?dom./?totr  -   G60 

Croesus,  dreading  the  power  of  Cyrus, 
whose  conquests  hacl  reacheil  to  the 
borders  of  Lydia,  crosses  the  Halys 
to  attack  the  Modes,  with  an  army  of 
420,000  men  and  60,000  horee  •   548 

He  is  defeated  by  Cyrus,  pursued,  be- 
sieged in  his  capiuil,  and  taken       -   64S 

The  conqueror  oniers  Crcesus  to  be 
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his  pupils  while  he  walked,  hence  they  were  called  peripatetics,  and  his  phi- 
losophy was  called  A*om  this  place,  the  philosophy  of  the  Lyceum,  342  b.  c. 
— Stanley, 

LYDIA.  A  very  ancient  kingdom  under  a  long  dynasty  of  kings,  the  last  of 
whom  was  CrcEsus,  whose  riches  became  a  proverb:  he  was  conquered  by 
Cyrus,  648  b.  c.  The  coinage  of  money  of  gold  and  silver  (together  with 
many  other  useful  inventions,  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce)  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Lydians.  A  number  of  illustrious  men  flourished  here. — Hert^- 
dolus. 

Aripon,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  reigns 

in  Lydia— //froc/.  -  b.  c.  1223 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  properly  so 

called,   begins  luwer  Ardysus  I. — 

BUtir 797 

Alyaties  reigns  •  •  -  •761 

Meles  commences  his  rule  •  •      -   747 

Reign  of  Candaules        -  •  •   735 

Gygcs.  first  of  the  race  called  Mermna- 

d«e,  puts  Candaules  to  death,  marries 

his  queen,  usurps  the  throne,  and 

makes  ^reat  conquesui  •  •    718 

Anlysu5i  (1.  reigns ;  the  Cimbri  besiege 

Sardifl,  the  capital  of  Lydia  -    680 

The  Milesian  war  commenced  under 

Gyges,  is  continued  by  Sadyattes,  who 

reigns  •  -  •  •   631 

Rei^n  of  Alyaltes  II.  -  •      •    619         bumeil  alive,  and  the  pile  is  already 

Battle  upon  the  ri\'er  Halys  between  the  on  fire,  when  he  calls  on  the  name  of 

I.ydians  ami  Medea,  intercepted  bv  an  j      Solon  in  asony  of  min<l,  and  Cyrus 

almost  total  eclipse  of  (he  sun,  which  i      hearing  him  pronounce  it,  S|)ares  his 

supor^titiou.^ly  occiu>iuns  a   conclu-  :      life  -  •  •  -  •      -   548 

sion  of  the  wnr.— Blair    -    May  US,   585  I  Lydia,  the  kingdom  of  the  '*  richest  of 
IThis  eclipse  had  been  predicted  many  I      mankind,"  is  made  a  province  of  th« 

years  before  by  Thales,  of  Miletus.—  Persian  empire  •  -  •   &18 

Blair.]  I 

iEsop,  the  Phrygianfabulist,  Alcman,  the  first  Greek  poet  who  wrote  in  a 
style  of  gallantry,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Anaximenes  Xenophanes.  Anacreon  of 
Teos  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  &c.,  flourished  in  Lydia.  The  country  remain- 
ed subject  to  the  Persian  empire  until  the  latter  was  conquered  by  Alexan- 
der, about  330  b.  c.  It  next  became  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
founded  by  Philffiterus,  the  eimuch  ;  Attains  afterwards  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Romans,  and  Anally  the  Turks  conquered  it  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  a.  d. 
lS26.—Pricstlcij. 

LYONS.  Founded  by  L.  Plancus,  43  b.  c.  The  city  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  a 
stufifle  night  by  lightnin?,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  n-ififn  of  Nero.  Two  gen- 
eral councils  were  held  here  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  silk  man- 
ufacture commenced  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  1516.  Lyons  was  besieged 
in  171i3  by  the  convention  army  of  60  000  men.  and  surrendered  Oct.  7, 
when  awful  scenes  of  blood  and  rapine  followed.  The  National  Convention 
decreed  the  demolition  of  the  city,  Oct.  12,  same  year.  It  capitulated  to  the 
Austriaus,  March  1814,  and  July  1816.  An  insurrection  among  the  artisans, 
%vhich  led  to  great  popular  excesses  for  many  days,  broke  out,  Nov.  21. 1831. 
Dreadful  riots,  April  16,  1834.  A  dreadAil  inundation  occurred  at  Lyons, 
Nov  4,  1840.     See  Inundalians. 

LYRE.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Mercury,  who,  according  to 
Homer,  gave  it  to  Apollo,  the  first  that  played  upon  it  with  method,  and 
accompanied  it  with  poetry.  The  invention  of  the  primitive  lyre  with  three 
strings,  is  due  to  the  first  Egyptian  Hermes.  Terpander  added  several 
strings  to  the  lyre,  making  the  number  seven,  673  b.  c.  Phrynis,  a  musician 
of  Mitylcne,  added  two  more,  making  nine,  438  b.  c. 
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KACEDON.  The  first  kingdom  was  founded  by  C&ranus,  about  814  b.  c.  It 
was  an  inconsiderable  country,  sometimes  under  the  protection  of  Athens, 
sometimes  of  Thebes,  and  sometimes  of  Sparta,  until  the  reign  of  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  by  his  wisdom  as  a  ])olitician,  and 
exploits  as  a  general,  made  it  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  paved  the  way  to  his 
son's  greatness.  Macedon  had  twenty-one  kings,  from  Caranus  to  Alexan- 
•ler  inclusive :  after  the  conqueror's  death,  when  his  dominions  were  divid- 
ed among  his  generals,  Cassander  seized  Macedon,  and  established  a  new 
kingdom.    See  Tabular  Views,  p.  16  to  p.  37. 


Retip  of  Caranus        •  -       b.  c.   814| 

ReignofPerdiccasI.         .  •       -729 

Reign  of  Ar^sus  I.        •  -  ■ 

Reign  of  Philip  I     -  -  -     • 

Reign  of  iBropaii;  he  conquen  ihe  111/' 

nans     ..... 
Reign  of  Aniyntas    •  •  • 

Reign  of  Alexander  I.    • 
Rei^nofPerdiccasII.         -  -     - 

ArcneiauSf  natural  son  of  Perdiccas, 

munlera  the  iegiiiooaie  heirs  of  bis 

father,  and  seizes  the  throne  • 
He  is  sumamed  the  "  Patron  of  Learn- 

insc*'  .  •  ... 

lie  is  murdered  by  a  favorite  to  whom 

he  promiseil  his  daughter  in  marriage, 

yet  gave  her  to  another 
Reij^n  of  Amyntas  IL 
He  IS  driven  from  the  tlirone 
Recovers  his  crown,  and  puts  Pausanias 

to  death  .... 

The  Ulyrians  enter  Macedonia,  expal 

Amyntas,  and  put  Ai^aeus,  brother  of 

Pau5anias,  on  the  throne 
Amyntas  a^ain  recovers  his  kingdom 
Reign  of  Alexander  II.  • 
He  IB  assassinated     ... 
Reini  of  Perdiccas  III.  • 
He  IS  killed  in  battle 
Rei^n  of  Philip  IL  and  institution  of  the 

Macedonian  phalanx  - 
Philip  gains  the  battle  of  Methon  over 

the  Athenians  .  .  .  ■ 

He  defeats  the  Ulyrians  in  a  desperate 

engagement  •  •  •      - 

He  takes  Amphipolis,  and  receives  an 

arrow  in  his  right  eye.    See  Archery  358 
He  conquers  Thrace  and  Uiyria  •   356 

Birth  01  Alexander  the  Great  •  -  356 
Philip  adds  to  his  conquests      •  •   348 

Close  of  the  first  sacrod  war  •      -  ^8 

lUyricum  overrun  by  the  army  of  Philip  ^14 
Thrace  made  tributary  to  Macedon  •  343 
Aristotle  appointed  tutor  to  the  yoimg 

prince  Alexander  -  .        .343 

War  against  the  Athenians  •      -341 

Philip  besieges  Byzantium       •  -  Ml 

Battle  of  Chasronea ;  Philip  conquers. 
See  Chmronea       -  -  -     - 

Philip  is  assassinated  by  Pausanias,  at 

Egsea,  during  the  celebration  of  ^ames 

in  honor  of  his  daughter's  nuptials  • 

Alexander  111.,  sumamed  the  Great, 

succeeds  his  father     ... 

He  enters  Greece 

The  Greeks  appoint  him  general  of  their 

armies  against  the  Persians  • 
The  Thebans  revolt ;  he  levels  Tbebee 
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to  the  ground ;  the  house  of  Pindar  is 
alone  left  standing 

The  Almighty  :hvors  Alexander  with  a 
vision,  in  which  the  high- priest  of  the 
Jews  appears  to  him.  exhorting  him 
to  pass  into  Asia.    See  Jetes 

He  passes  into  Asia,  and  gains  his  first 
battle  over  DariiA.  See  Granicusj 
Battle  of  .... 

Sanlia  surrenders  to  the  conqueror ;  Ha- 
licarnassuB  is  taken,  and  numerous 
cities  in  Asia  Minor    - 

Mcmnon  lavages  the  Cyclades ;  Darius 
takes  the  field  with  460,000  infantry 
and  100,000  cavalry     - 

Battle  of  Issus  {xchich  see)  - 

Alexander,  in  his  way  to  Egypt,  lays 
siege  to  Tyre,  which  is  destroyed  after 
seven  months  -  -  .  - 

Damascus  is  taken,  and  the  vast  trea- 
sures of  Darius  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  victor 

Gaza  surrenders 

Alexander  enters  Jerusalem  ;  and 
Egypt  conquered 

Alexandria  founded  •  •  •      • 

Great  battle  of  Arbela,  the  third  and 
last  between  Alexander  and  Darius; 
the  Persian  army  totally  defeated. 
See  Arbela       .... 

Alexander  proclaimed  master  of  Asia; 
he  enters  Babylon  in  triumph 

GRECIAN  OR  MACEDONIAN  BVPIRS. 

Alexander  sita  on  the  throne  of  Darius, 
at  &usa  .... 

Parthia  and  Hyrcania  are  overrun  by 
Alexander  •  ■  -  -      • 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazora.  visits 
him,  attended  by  a  reiinueof  300  wo- 
men.   Sec  Amazons  - 

He  puts  his  friend  Parmenio  to  death, 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  supposed 
to  be  false        .... 

Alexander  makes  more  conquests 

His  expedition  to  India ;  Porus,  king  of 
India,  is  defeated  and  taken ;  and  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Ganges  is  over- 
run       ..... 

Calisthenes  is  put  to  the  torture  for  re- 
fusing to  render  divine  homage  to 
Alexander  -  -  •  •      • 

Subjection  of  the  Cosseans 

Death  of  Alexander 

His  conquests  are  divided  among  his 
generals  .... 

His  remains  are  transported  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  buried  by  Ptolemy 
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Roignof  AnlironuaGonatua     •     «,a.  277 
Pyrrhus  invades  Macedon,  defeats  An- 

ligonus,  and  is  proclaimed  king  -  274 

Pyrrhus  slain ;  Antigouus  restored  •  272 

Antigonus  takes  Athens-           -  •  268 

The  Gauls  again  invade  Macedon  •  268 

Revolt  of  the  Panhians          •  -  250 

Reign  of  Demetrius  II.       •           •  .  iM2 

Reign  of  Philip,  his  son          •  -  232 

His  war  against  the  Rhodians       •  •  202 

Philip  is  defeated  by  the  Romans  -  198 

He  is  totally  subdued          -           •  •  196 

The  reign  of  Perseus      -           •  -  179 

Perseus  defeated  by  the  Romana  -  171 


MACEDON.  continued. 

Thm  Greeks  defeated  by  sea  and  land 

near  Cranon  {which  aet)  -  b.  c.  392 

Thebes  rebuilt  by  Cassander    -  -  315 

Seleucus  recovers  Babylon  -      -  312 

Cassander  puts  Roxana  and  her  son  to 

death,  and  usurps  the  throne  •  311 

Battle  of  Ipsus  (itAjcA  *ee)  -  -      -  301 

New  division  of  the  empire      -  •  301 

KACBDON  IL 

Death  of  Cassander-  •  •      •  298 

Reigr.  of  Alexander  and  Aniipater       -  296 
Demetrius   murders    Alexander,  and 

seizes  the  crown  of  Macedon  -  -  294 

Irruption  of  the  Gauls        •  •      -  279 

The  consul  ^Emilius  Patilus  enters  Macedon,  and  pronounces  it  a  Roman 
province.  Perseus  and  his  sons  are  made  prisoners,  168  b.  c,  and  next  year 
walk  in  chains  before  the  chariot  of  iEmilius  in  liis  triumph  for  the  conquest 
of  Macedon.  The  country  is  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath 
II.  in  A.  D.  1429.     Priestley. 

MACHIAVELIAN  PRINCIPLES.  These  are  principles  laid  down  by  Nicho- 
las Machiavel,  of  Florence,  in  his  Practice  of  Politics,  and  T%e  Prince.  By 
some  they  are  stigmatized  as  ••  the  most  pernicious  maxims  of  goyemment, 
founded  on  the  vuest  policy ;"  nnd  by  others  as  "  sound  doctrines,  notwith- 
standing the  prejudice  erroneously  raised  against  them."  The  work  appeared 
in  1517 ;  and  was  translated  into  English  in  1761.* 

MADAGASCAR.  One  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  discovered  by  Lo- 
renzo Almeida  a.  d.  1506.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  said  to  exist  a  race 
of  dwarfs,  with  a  strange  peculiarity  of  form ;  but  this  rests  on  the  unsup- 
ported statement  of  a  French  traveller  who  was  in  possession  of  a  preserved 
pigmy  which  he  had  brought  from  Madagascar.  A  paper  describing  the 
pigmy  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  an  eminent  physician,  in  1809. 

MADEIRA.  So  called  on  account  of  its  woods ;  it  was  discovered,  it  is  said, 
by  Mr.  Macham,  an  English  gentleman,  or  mariner,  who  fled  from  England 
for  an  illicit  amor.  He  was  dnven  here  by  a  storm,  and  his  mistress,  a  French 
lady,  dying,  he  made  a  canoe,  and  carried  the  news  of  his  discovery  to 
Pedro,  king  of  Arragon,  which  occasioned  the  report  that  the  island  was 
discovered  by  a  Portuguese,  a.  d.  1345.  But  it  is  maintained  that  the  Por- 
tuguese did  not  visit  this  island  until  1419,  nor  did  they  colonize  it  until  1431. 
It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  July  1801.  And  again,  by  admi- 
ral Hood  and  general  (now  viscount)  Beresford,  Dec.  24,  1807,  and  retained 
in  trust  for  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  which  had  just  then  emigrated  to 
the    Brazils.       It  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  Portuguese  crown. 

MADRAS.  Colonized  by  the  English,  and  Fort  George  built  by  permission  of 
the  king  of  Golconda,  17  James  I.,  1620.  Madras  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1746,  and  was  restored  in  1749,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

MADRID.  Mentioned  in  history  as  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Moors.  It  was 
sacked  a.  d.  1109.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  court  in  1516.  The 
Escurial  was  built  in  1557,  et  seq.  The  old  palace  was  burnt  down  in  1734. 
The  French  took  possession  of  this  city  in  March  1808,  after  the  royal  family 
had  retired  into  France ;  and  on  May  2,  the  citizens  rose  up  in  arms  to 


*  The  writings  of  (his  celebrated  politician  countenanced  (another  commentator  says)  ^  the  doiof 
of  any  act  to  compass  or  bring  about  those  things  which  are  neither  honorable  nor  just,  whereby 
ambitious  sovereigns  or  evil  ministers  may  accomplish  what  their  extravagant  deoref  pran^ 
them  to,  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects'  peace,  or  their  country's  safety."— fvr^Mn. 
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expel  them,  when  a  dreadfVil  cooflict  snd  carnage  took  place.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte entered  Madrid  as  king  of  Spain,  July  20,  18(»;  but  soon  retired. 
Retaken  by  the  French  Dec.  2,  same  year ;  and  retained  till  Aug.  12,  1^12. 
when  Madrid  was  entered  by  the  British  army.  Ferdinand  VII.  was  restored 
May  14, 1814.  Madrid  was  the  scene  of  various  occurrences  during  the 
late  civil  war,  for  which  see  Spain. 

MAESTRICHT.  This  city  revolted  from  Spain  1570,  and  was  taken  by  the 
prince  of  Parma  in  1579.  In  1632,  the  prince  of  Orange  reduced  it  after  a 
memorable  siege,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Dutch  in  1648.  Lewis  XIV. 
took  it  in  1678;  William  prince  of  Orange  invested  it  in  vain,  in  1676;  but, 
in  1678,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  In  1748,  it  was  besieged  by  the  French, 
who  were  permitted  to  take  possession  of  the  city  on  condition  of  its  being 
restored  at  the  peace  then  negotiating.  At  the  commencement  of  1798,  Maes- 
tricht  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  French,  but  they  became  masters 
of  it  toward  the  end  of  the  following  year.  In  1814,  it  was  delivered  up  to  the 
allied  forces. 

MAGDALENS  and  MAGDALENJjJl'jyiiS.  Communities  of  nuns  and  women, 
the  latter  class  consisting  chiefly  ot  penitent  courtesans.  The  convent  of 
Naples  was  endowed  by  queen  Sancha  a.  d.  1324.  That  at  Metz  was  institu- 
ted in  1452.  At  Paris,  1492.  The  Magdalen  at  Rome  was  endowed  by 
pope  Leo  X.,  in  1515;  and  Clement  YIII.  settled  a  revenue  on  the  nuns,  and 
further  ordained  that  the  effects  of  all  public  prostitutes  who  died  without 
will  should  fall  to  them,  and  that  those  who  made  %vills  should  not  have 
their  bequests  sanctioned  by  the  law  unless  they  bequeathed  a  part  of  their 
effects  to  the  Magdalen  institution,  which  part  was  to  be  at  least  one-fifth, 
1694.  The  Magdalen  hospital,  London,  was  founded  in  1758,  principally 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dodd.  In  New- York  a  similar  institution  called 
"a  Home  for  the  friendless,"  was  founded,  1846. 

MAGELLAN,  Straits  op.  They  were  passed  by  Ferdinand  Magellan  (Fer- 
nando de  Magelha^ns)  a  Portuguese,  with  a  fleet  of  discovery  fitted  out  by 
the  emperor  Charles  v.,  in  1519.  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  was 
undertaken  by  this  illustrious  navigator;  and  his  vessel  performed  the  en- 
terprise although  the  commander  perished.  The  Spaniards  had  a  fort  here, 
since  called  cape  Famine,  because  the  garrison  had  all  perished  for  want 
of  food. 

MAGI,  OR  WORSHIPPERS  OF  FIRE.  The  prime  object  of  the  adoration  of 
the  Persians  was  the  invisible  and  incomprehensible  God,  whom,  not  know- 
ing, they  worshipped  as  the  principle  of  all  good,  and  they  paid  particular 
homage  to  fire,  as  the  emblem  of  his  power  and  purity.  They  built  no  altars 
nor  temples,  as  they  deemed  it  absurd  to  pretend  to  confine  an  omnipresent 
God  within  walls;  accordingly  their  sacred  fires  blazed  in  the  open  air,  and 
their  ofierings  were  made  upon  the  earth.  The  Magi  were  their  priests,  and 
their  skill  in  astronomy  rendered  the  secrets  of  nature  familiar  to  them,  so 
that  the  term  Magi  was  at  length  applied  to  all  learned  men,  till  they  were 
finally  confounded  with  the  magicians.  Zoroaster,  king  of  Bactria,  was  the 
reformer  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi :  he  fiourished  1080  b.  c.—Du  Prcsnoy. 

MAGIC  LANTERN.  This  was  the  invention  of  the  illustrious  Roger  Bacon, 
England's  great  philosopher,  about  a.  d.  1260.  Bacon  first  invented  the  con- 
vex magnifying  glasses  in  1252 ;  and  he  afterwards,  in  his  many  experiments, 
applied  them  to  this  use. 

MAGNA  CHARTA.  The  great  charter  of  English  liberty  may  be  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  continued  by  Henry  I.  and  his 
successors,  Stephen,  Henry  II..  and  John.  But  the  Charter  more  particularly 
meant,  was  a  body  of  laws,  the  great  charter  of  oar  rights  granted  by  John, 
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and  si^ed  at  Runnymede,  Dear  Windsor,  June  15, 1216.  The  barons  took 
arms  to  enforce  this  sacred  possession,  which  was  many  times  confirmed, 
ahd  as  frequently  violated,  by  Henry  III.  This  last  king*s  grand  charter 
was  granted  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign,  1224,  and  was  assured  by  Edward 
I.  It  is  remarked,  that  when  Henry  III.  granted  it,  he  swore  on  the  word 
and  faith  of  a  king,  a  Christian,  and  a  knight,  to  observe  it.  For  this  grant 
a  fifteenth  of  all  moveable  goods  were  given  to  the  king,  whether  they  were 
temporals  or  spirituals ;  yet  sir  Edward  Coke  says  that  even  in  his  days  it 
had  been  confirmed  above  thirty  times. 

MAGNET.  Sturmius,  in  his  Epistola,  dated  at  Altorf,  1682,  observes  that  the 
attractive  quality  of  the  magnet  has  been  taken  notice  of  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  but,  that  it  was  our  countryman,  Roger  Bacon,  of  Ilchester,  in 
Somersetshire  (he  died  the  17th  June,  1294),  who  first  discovered  its  pro- 
perty of  pointing  to  the  north  pole.  The  Italians  discovered  that  it  could 
communicate  its  virtue  to  steel  or  iron.  The  variation  not  bein^  always  the 
same  was  taken  notice  of  by  Hevelius,  Pctil,  and  others.  Flavio  Gioja,  of 
Naples,  invented  or  improved  the  mariner's  compass,  in  1302.  The  impor- 
tant discovery  of  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  made 
about  1676  (published  1580)  by  Robert  Norman,  of  London.  Dr.  Gilbert's 
experiment  was  made  in  1600.  Artificial  magnets  were  invented,  or  rather 
improved,  in  1751.  A  magnetic  clonk,  invented  by  Dr.  Locke,  of  Ohio,  an- 
nounced at  Washington,  Jan.  5,  1849. 

KAHOMETISM.  See  Alcaran  and  Koran.  The  creed  of  Mahomet  was  pro- 
mulgated A.  D.  604,  by  Mahomet,  styled  by  some  writers  as  a  renowned 
general  and  politician ;  and  by  others  as  a  successful  impostor  and  tyrant. 
Mahomet  asserted  that  the  Koran  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
during  a  period  of  twenty- three  years.  It  was  written  in  the  Koreish  Ara- 
bic, which  he  asserted  was  the  language  of  Paradise,  and  it  is  considered 
as  possessing  every  fine  quality  of  a  language.  It  has  1000  terms  for  sword, 
500  for  lion,  200  for  serpent,  and  80  for  honey.  It  is  spoken  and  written  in 
various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Mahomet  died  in  631,  of  the  effects,  it  is 
said,  of  a  slow  poison,  given  to  him  in  a  piece  of  mutton  three  years  before, 
by  a  Jew,  who  took  this  method  to  discover  if  he  was  a  true  prophet,  and 
immortal,  as  he  had  declared  himself  to  be. — Pridcaux. 

MAIL-COACHES  in  ENGLAND.  Were  first  set  up  at  Bristol  in  1784;  and 
were  extended  to  other  routes  in  1786,  at  the  end  of  which  year  they  be- 
came general  in  England.  This  plan  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  was  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Palmer  of  Bath ;  the  mails  had  been  previously  conveyed 
by  carts  with  a  single  horse,  or  by  boys  on  horseback. 

MAINE;  cue  of  the  United  States;  first  permanent  settlement  in,  at  Ba'stol. 
The  district  was  granted  in  1635  to  sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  who  appoini^d  a 
governor  and  council  It  was  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  1662  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  S5,334 ;  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  under 
charter  from  William  &  Mary,  in  1691 :  became  a  separate  State  in  1820. 
Population  in  1790  was  96,540;  in  1810,  228,705;  in  1840,  501.793. 

MAJESTY.  Among  the  Romans,  the  emperor  and  imperial  family  were  ad- 
dressed by  this  title,  which  was  previously  given  to  their  great  officers  of 
state.  Popes  also  had  the  title  of  majesty.  The  emperors  of  Germany 
took  the  title,  and  endeavored  to  keep  it  and  the  closed  crown  to  themselves. 
It  wa?  first  given  to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  1461. — Voltaire.  Upon  Charles 
V.  being  chosen  emperor  of  Germany  in  1519,  the  kings  of  Spain  took  the 
style  of  Miyesty.  Francis  I.  of  France,  at  the  interview  with  Henry  Vin.  of 
England  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  addressed  the  latter  as  Your 
Majesty,  1520.— See  Field  of  the  Ofith  of  Gold.  James  I.  coupled  thia  titls 
with  the  term  "  Sacred,"  and  "  Most  Excellent  Majesty."    See  TUla. 
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MAJORCA  AND  MINORCA.  For  occnrrences  relating  to  these  Islands,  see 
Minorca. 

MALPLAQUET,  Battle  op.  The  allies  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene,  against  the  arms  of  France  commanded  by  marshal  Vi liars. 
The  armies  consisted  on  each  side  of  nearly  120  000  choice  soldiers,  and  the 
Yictory  was  with  the  allies ;  but  this  action  was  attended  with  great  slaugh- 
ter on  both  sides,  the  allies  losing  18,000  men,  which  loss  was  but  ill  repaid 
by  the  capture  of  Mons;  fought  Sept.  11,  1709. 

JMALTA,  Knights  op.  A  military-religious  order,  called  also  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  Knights  of  Rhodes.  Some 
merchants  of  Melphis,  trading  to  the  Levant,  obtained  leave  of  the  caliph 
of  Egypt  to  build  a  house  for  those  who  came  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  wtiom  they  received  with  zeal  and  charity,  a.  d.  1048.  They  afterwards 
founded  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  fVorn  whence  they  were  called  Hospitallers. 
This  foundation  was  laid  in  a.  d.  1104,  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin,  and  they 
now  became  a  military  order  in  1118,  into  which  many  persons  of  quality 
entered,  and  changed  their  name  into  knights.  After  the  Christians  had 
lost  their  interest  in  the  East,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken,  the  knights  retired 
to  Margett,  and  then  to  Acre,  which  they  defended  valiantly  in  12tX) ;  then 
they  followed  John,  king  of  Cyprus,  who  gave  them  Limisson  in  his  domi- 
nions, where  they  staid  till  1310,  and  that  same  year  they  took  Rhodes, 
under  the  grand  master  Foulques  de  Yallaret,  and  next  year  defended  it 
under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  against  an  army  of  Saracens ;  since  when,  his 
successors  have  used  F.  E.  R,  T.  for  their  device,  that  is,  Foriitudo  epis 
Rhodum  tenuit,  or,  he  kept  Rhodes  by  his  valor ;  from  this  they  were  called 
knights  of  Rhodes ;  but  Rhodes  being  taken  by  Solyman  in  1522,  they  re- 
tired into  Candia,  thence  into  Sicily.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  granted  them  the 
city  of  Ylterbo  for  their  retreat;  and  in  1530,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  gave 
them  the  isle  of  Malta.  The  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  declared  himself 
grand-master  of  the  order  in  June,  1799. 

MALTA.  The  memorable  siege  by  the  Turks,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  after  the  loss  of  30,000  men,  1566.  The  island  was  taken  by 
eeneral  Bonaparte  in  the  outset  of  tiis  expedition  to  Egypt,  June  12,  1708. 
H?  found  in  it  1200  cannons,  200.000  lbs.  of  powder,  two  ships  of  the  line, 
a  frigate,  four  galleys,  and  40,000  muskets :  besides  an  immense  treasure 
collected  by  superstition ;  and  4500  Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  set  at  li- 
berty. Malta  was  block^cd  by  the  British  from  the  autumn  of  1798,  and 
was  taken  by  major-gerteral  Pigot,  Sept.  6,  1800;  but,  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  knights.  The 
British,  however,  retained  possession,  and  the  war  recommenced  between 
the  two  nations  :  but  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  island  was  gua- 
ranteed to  Great  Britain. 

MAMELUKES.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  which  reigned  a  considerable  time  in 
Egypt.  They  were  originally  Turkish  and  Circassian  slaves,  and  were  es- 
tablished by  the  sultan  Saladin  as  a  kind  of  body-guard,  a.  d.  1246.  They 
advanced  one  of  their  own  corps  to  the  throne,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
Egypt  became  a  Turkish  province  in  1517,  when  the  beys  took  them  into 
pay.  and  filled  up  their  ranks  with  renegades  from  various  countries.  On 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte,  in  1798,  they  retreated  into  Nubia. 
Assisted  by  the  Amauts,  who  were  introduced  into  the  country  in  the  war, 
itie  Mamelukes  once  more  wrested  Egypt  from  the  Turkish  governintMit 
In  1811  they  were  decoyed  into  the  power  of  the  Turkish  pacha,  and  slain 

MANNHEIM.  First  built  in  a.  d.  1606 ;  and  became  the  court  residence  in 
1719 ;  but  the  exthiction  of  the  palatinate  family  in  1777  caused  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  court  to  Munich.  Battle  of  Maunheim,  betwem  the  armiea 
of  the  allies  and  the  French,  fought  May  80,  1793.  Mannheim  surrendered 
to  the  French,  under  command  of  general  Pichegru,  Sept.  20,  1795.  On  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  the  Austrians  under  general  Wurmser,  de- 
feated the  French  near  the  city.  Several  hattles  were  fought  with  ira- 
rious  success  in  the  neighhorhood  during  the  late  wars.  Kotzebue,  the 
popular  dramatist,  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim,  by  a  student  of  Wiirtz- 
burg,  named  Sandt,  April  2, 1819. 

MANICHEANS.  An  ancient  sect,  founded  by  Manes,  which  be£;an  to  infest 
the  East,  about  a.  d.  277.  It  spread  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  and 
oarticularly  into  Persia.  A  rich  widow,  whose  servant  Manes  had  been, 
left  him  a  store  of  wealth,  after  which  he  assumed  the  title  of  apostle,  or 
envoy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  announced  that  he  was  the  paraclete  or  com- 
forter that  Christ  had  promised  to  send.  He  maintained  two  principles,  the 
one  good,  and  the  other  bad ;  the  first  he  called  light,  which  did  nothing 
but  good,  and  the  second  he  called  darkness,  which  did  nothing  but  evil. 
Several  other  sects  sprung  from  the  Manicheans.  Manes  was  put  to  death 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  in  290.  His  offence  against  this  prince  was,  his 
having  dismissed  the  physicians  of  the  court,  pretending  he  could  cure  one 
of  the  royal  family  by  his  prayers,  instead  of  which  the  patient  died  in  his 
arms. — Nouv.  Did.  Hist. 

MANILLA.  Capital  of  the  Philippine  Isles ;  a  great  mart  of  Spanish  com- 
merce. 8000  persons  perished  here  by  an  earthquake  in  1645.  Manilla  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1767  ;  and  again  in  Oct.  1762,  by  stoi-m.  The  cap- 
tors humanely  suffered  the  archbishop  to  ransom  it  for  about  a  million  ster- 
ling ;  but  great  part  of  the  ransom  never  was  paid.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tree  trade  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  took  place  in  1783,  the 
usual  Acapulco  ships  and  other  government  traders  have  been  discontinued ; 
and  the  commerce  to  the  Manillas  and  other  parts,  is  carried  on  in  private 
bottoms  by  free  companies  of  merchants. — BtUler. 

MANTINEA,  Battle  op,  between  Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  Thebana, 
and  the  combined  forces  of  LacecUemon,  Achaia,  Ells,  Athens,  and  Arcadia. 
The  Theban  general  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  from  that  time 
Thebes  lost  its  power  and  consequence  among  the  Grecian  states,  863  b.  c. 
—Strabo. 

MANTUA.  Virgil  was  bom  at  a  village  near  this  city.  Mantua  surrendered 
to  the  French,  Jan  7,  1797,  after  a  siege  of  eiffht  months ;  and  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Austrian  and  Russian  army,  J^^y  80,  1799,  to  which  it  sur- 
rendered after  a  short  siege.  In  1800,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the 
French  again  obtained  possession  of  it ;  but  they  delivered  it  up  to  the 
Austrians  in  1814. 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS.  They  were  invented  by  Anaximander,  the  Milesian 
pliilosopher.  a  disciple  of  Thales,  and  the  earliest  philosophical  astronomer 
on  record,  S^O  b.  c.  He  was  also  the  first  who  constructed  spheres.  A  ce- 
lestial chart  was,  it  is  said,  constructed  in  China,  in  the  sixth  century.— 
Freiet.  And  sea-charts  were  first  brought  to  England,  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory  respecting  a  western  continent, 
A.  D.  1489.  The  earliest  map  of  England  was  drawn  by  George  Lily  in  1520. 
Mcrcator's  chart,  in  which  the  world  was  taken  as  a  plane,  was  invented  in 
1556.  A  map  of  the  moon's  surface  was  first  drawn  at  Dantzic,  in  1647. 
See  Charts. 

MARATHON,  Battle  op.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  ancient  history. 
The  Greeks  were  only  10,000  strong,  the  number  of  the  Persians  not  known. 
The  former  were  commanded  by  Miltiades^  Aristides,  and  Themistocles,  who 
defeated  the  Persians.     Persian  loss  6,400 — Athenian   192.     Among  the 
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nDmb(*r  of  the  slain  was  Hippias,  the  instigator  of  the  war ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Persian  army  were  forced  to  re-cmbark  for  Asia,  Sept.  28,  490  b.  c. 

MARBLE.  Dipazniis  and  Scyllis,  statuaries  of  Crete,  were  the  first  artists  who 
aculpturcd  marble,  and  polished  their  works;  all  statues  previously  to  their 
time  being  of  wood.  568  b.  c. — Pliny.  Marble  afterwards  came  into  use  for 
statues,  and  the  columns  and  ornaments  of  tine  buildings,  and  the  edifices 
and  monuments  of  Rome,  were  constructed  of,  or  ornamented  with,  tine 
marble.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  prove  that  its  magnificent  structures,  which 
were  chiefly  of  white  marble,  were  far  more  extensive  and  splendid  than 
those  of  even  Rome  itself  These  latter  were  discovered  by  some  English 
travellers  from  Aleppo,  a.  d.  1678.    See  Palmyra. 

MARCH.  This  was  the  first  month  of  the  year,  until  Numa  added  January 
and  February,  713  b.  c.  Romulus,  who  divided  the  3'ear  into  months,  gave 
to  this  month  the  name  of  his  supposed  father  Mars ;  though  Ovid  observes, 
that  the  people  of  Italy  had  the  month  of  March  before  the  time  of  Romu- 
lus, but  that  they  placed  it  very  differently  in  the  calendar.  The  year  for- 
merly commenced  on  the  25th  day  of  this  month.    See  Year. 

MARENGO,  Battlb  op.  In  this  ever-memorable  engagement  the  French  army 
was  commanded  by  Bonaparte,  against  the  Anstrians,  and  after  prodigies 
of  valor,  bis  army  was  retreating,  when  the  timely  arrival  of  general  Dessaix 
(who  was  afterwards  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle)  turned  the  fortunes 
of  the  day.  The  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  dreadfVil :  the  Austrians  lost 
6000  in  killed,  12,000  in  prisoners,  and  45  pieces  of  cannon;  and  though  the 
French  boasted  that  the  loss  on  their  side  did  not  much  exceed  8000  men, 
it  was  afterwards  known  to  be  vastly  more,  June  14,  1800.  By  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  Austrian  general  Melas  and  the  conqueror,  Bonaparte,  signed  on 
the  next  day,  twelve  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy  were  put  into  pos- 
session of  the  latter :  and  he  became,  in  fact,  the  master  of  Italy. 

MARESCHAL,  or  MARSHAL.  In  France,  marshals  were  the  ancient  esquires 
of  the  king ;  and  by  their  first  institution  they  had  the  command  of  the  van- 
guard, to  observe  the  enemy,  and  to  choose  proper  places  for  its  encamp- 
ment. Till  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  in  a.  d.  1515,  there  were  but  two  French 
marshals,  who  had  500  livres  per  annum  in  war,  but  no  stipend  in  time*  of 
peace.  The  rank  afterwards  became  of  the  highest  military  importance, 
the  number  was  without  limit,  and  the  command  supreme.  During  the  em- 
pire of  Napoleon,  the  marshals  of  France  filled  the  world  with  their  renown. 
See  Marshal^  Field. 

MARIGNAN,  Battle  op,  n^  Milan,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  most  furious  engage- 
ments of  modem  times.  In  this  sanguinary  confiict,  which  happened  be- 
tween the  heroic  Swiss  and  the  French  under  Francis  the  First,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men  were  slain ;  the  former,  after  losing  all  their  bravest 
troops,  were  compelled  to  retire,  September  13,  1616. 

MARINER'S  COMPASS.  The  Chinese  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  compass  to 
their  emperor  Hong-Ti,  who  they  say  was  a  grandson  of  Noah ;  and  some  of 
their  historians  refer  the  invention  of  it  to  a  later  date,  1116  b.  c.  See  Com- 
pass. The  honor  of  its  discovery,  though  much  disputed,  is  generally  civen 
to  Flavio  de  Gioja,  or  Giovia,  a  native  of  Amalfi,  an  ancient  commercial  city 
of  Naples,  a.  d.  1802.  The  variation  of  the  needle  was  first  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  his  voyages  of  discovery,  1492 ;  and  it  was  observed  in  London 
in  1580.  The  dipping-needle  was  invented  by  Robert  Norman,  a  compass- 
maker  of  Ratclifi'e,  in  that  year. 

MARQUE.  Letters  op.  Instruments  authorizing  the  subjects  of  one  prince  to 
make  reprisals  upon,  and  capture  the  ships,  property,  and  subjects  of  another 
prince  or  country.    Some  such  instruments  are  said  to  have  been  first  used 
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by  the  Venetian  government.  The  first  letters  of  marque  granted  in  Eng- 
land were  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  against  the  Portuguese,  a.  d.  1295. — 
Rynier's  Fdedcra. 

MARQUESS.  This  dignity,  called  by  the  Snxons  Markin-Reye,  and  by  the 
Germans  Markgrave.  took  its  original  from  Mark  or  March,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  northern  nations,  is  a  limit  or  bound,  and  their  otficc  was 
to  guard  or  govern  the  frontiers  of  a  province.  It  has  the  next  place  of 
honor  to  a  duke,  and  was  introduced  several  years  after  that  title  had  been 
established,  in  England.  The  first  on  whom  it  was  conferred,  was  the  great 
favorite  of  king  Richard  II.,  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  created 
marquess  of  Dublin,  and  by  him  placed  in  parliament  between  the  dukes  and 
earls,  a.  d.  1385.  Alexander  Stewart,  second  son  of  James  III.  of  Scotland, 
was  made  marquess  of  that  kingdom,  as  marquess  of  Ormond,  in  1480. 

MARRIAGE.  The  first  institution  of  this  union  between  man  and  woman  for 
life,  with  certain  ceremonies  of  a  binding  and  solemn  nature,  is  ascribed  to 
Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  1554  b.  c. — Eusebius  Pre/,  to  CKron.  The  prevail- 
ing ceremony  in  most  countries  was  that  of  a  man  leading  home  his  bride, 
af&r  a  solemn  contract  with  her  friends.  To  render  this  contract  the  more 
sacred,  it  was  made  the  work  of  the  priest,  instead  of  beinf  that  of  a  civil 
magistrate  adopted  by  several  civilized  nations.  The  celebration  of  mar- 
riage in  churches  was  ordained  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  about  a.  d.  1199. 
Marriaee  was  forbidden  in  Lent,  a.  d.  364.  It  was  forbidden  to  bishops  in 
692.  and  to  priests  in  1015 ;  and  these  latter  were  obliged  to  take  the  vow 
of  celibacy  in  1073.  Marriages  w^ere  solemnized  by  justices  of  the  peace 
under  an  act  of  the  Commons  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  administration,  165^i.  A 
tax  was  laid  on  marriages,  viz. :  on  the  marriage  of  a  duke  502.,  of  a  com- 
tnon  person  25.  6^.,  the  8th  of  William  III.,  1695.  Marriages  were  again 
taxed  in  1784. 

MARRIAGES  BY  SALE.  Among  the  Babylonians  at  a  certain  time  every  year, 
the  marriageable  ft-males  were  assembled,  and  disposed  of  to  the  best  bid- 
der, by  the  public  crier.  The  richest  citizens  purchased  such  as  pleased 
them  at  a  high  price ;  and  the  money  thus  obtained  was  used  to  portion  off 
those  females  to  whom  nature  had  been  less  liberal  of  personal  charms. 
.  When  the  beauties  were  disposed  of,  the  crier  put  up  the  more  ordinary  lots, 
beginning  with  the  most  ill-favored  amon?  those  that  remained,  announcing 
a'  premium  to  the  purchaser  of  each  :  the  Didders  were  to  name  a  sum  below 
the  given  premium,  at  which  they  would  be  willing  to  take  the  maid  ;  and 
he  who  bid  lowest  was  declared  the  purchaser.  By  these  means  every  female 
was  provided  for.  This  custom  originated  with  Atossa,  daughter  of  Belo- 
chus,  about  1433  b.  c.  • 

MARSEILLES.  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoceans,  about 
600  B.C.— Univ.  Hist.  Cicero  styled  it  the  Athens  of  Gaul.  It  was  taken 
by  Julius  Caesar  after  a  \ons  and  terrible  siege ;  and  it  was  sacked  by  the 
Saracens,  a.  d.  473.  Marseilles  became  a  republic  in  1214.  It  was  subjected 
to  the  counts  of  Provence  in  1251 ;  and  was  again  united  to  the  crown  of 
France  in  1482.  In  1649  the  plague  raged  with  great  violence  in  Marseilles, 
and  with  still  greater  in  1720,  when  it  carried  off  60,000  of  the  mhabitants. 

MARSHALS,  FIELD,  in  the  British  army.  The  rank  is  of  modem  date,  and 
was  preceded  by  that  of  captain-general,  and  that  also  of  com miuider- in- 
chief  The  duke  of  Marlboroueh  was  captain-geneml,  1702.  The  first  mil- 
itary chiefs  bearing  the  rank  of  marshal  were  those  of  France.  George  11. 
first  conferred  the  rank  upon  John,  duke  of  Argyle.  and  Greorge,  earl  of  Ork- 
ney in  1736.    See  Marcschal, 

MARSTON  MOOR,  Battle  op.  This  battle  was  the  beginning  of  the  misfor- 
tunes and  disgrace  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  of  England.    The  Scots  and 
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parliamentarian  army  had  joined,  and  were  besieg^inpp  York,  when  prince  Ru- 
pert, joined  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  determined  to  raise  tlie  siege. 
£oth  sides  drew  up  on  Murston  Moor,  to  the  number  of  lifly  thousand,  and 
the  victory  seemed  long  undecided  between  them.  Rupert,  who  command- 
ed the  right  wing  of  the  royaiists,  was  opposed  by  Oliver  Cromv.cll,  who 
now  first  came  into  notice,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  whom  he  had 
taken  care  to  levy  and  discipline.  Cromwell  was  victorious ;  he  pushed  his 
opponents  off  the  field,  followed  the  vanquished,  returned  to  a  second  en- 
gagement and  a  second  victory.  The  prince's  whole  train  of  artillery  was 
taken,  and  the  royalists  never  afterwards  recovered  the  blow:  fought  July 
8,  1644. 
MARTINIQUE.  This  and  the  adjacent  isles  of  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  and 
the  Grenadines,  were  taken  by  the  British  from  the  French  in  February 
1762.  They  were  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  the  following  year. 
They  were  a^ain  taken  March  16,  1794;  were  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802 ;  and  were  again  captured  February  23, 1809.  A  revolution 
took  place  in  this  island  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  but  it  was  finally  suppressed 
by  the  British,  June  1,  1815 ;  and  Martinique  reverted  to  its  French  masters 
at  the  late  general  peace,  1815. 
MARTYRS.  The  Christian  Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  has  abounded  in 
martyrs,  and  history  is  filled  with  accounts  of  their  wonderful  constancy  to 
their  faith.  Tlie  festivals  of  the  martyrs  are,  many  of  them,  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  took  their  rise  about  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom A.  D.  168.  England  has  had  its  Christian  martyrs ;  and  the  accounts  of 
those  who  suffered  for  their  adherence  to  the  Protestant  religion  would  fill 
volumes.  The  following  documents  in  connection  with  the  fate  of  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  are  of  melancholy  interest.  They  are  taken  from  a 
"  Book  of  the  Joint  Diet,  Dinner,  and  Supper,  and  the  charge  thereof,  for  Cran- 
mrr,  Latimer,  and  Ridleif,"  kept  by  the  baiUffs  of  Oxford,  while  they  were 
in  the  custody  of  those  officers,  previously  to  their  being  burnt  alive : — 

Item,  a  post  •  -  •  -  jDO   1 
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The  three  dinaers 


•  XO  2  6 


TO  BUKN  LATIKBR  AND  KIDLBT- 

For  3  load  of  wood  faggots  to  bura 

Latimer  and  Ridley        .           •     0 12 
Item,  I  load  of  furze  faggots    --03 
Item,  for  the  carriage  of  these  4 
loads 0  2 


Item,  2  chains    • 
Item,  2  staples 
Item,  4  laborers 


0  3 
0  0 
0  2 


XI   6   8 
[They  were  burnt  on  October  the  16th,  loBu.] 

CRAROB   FOR  THB  BlTRNtNO  OP  THB  BODY 
OP  CRANMER. 

For  100  of  wood  faggots  for  the  fire    0  6  0 
For  100  and  }4  of  furze       -  -     0  3   4 

For  the  carnage  of  them         --008 
For  two  laborers     -  •  -     0  2   8 

X012  8 
He  was  burnt  on  March  the  2l8t,  in  1556.] 


MARTYRS,  Era  op.  This  is  also  called  the  era  of  Diocletian,  and  was  used 
by  the  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history  until  the  Christian  era  was  introduced 
in  the  sixth  century ;  and  it  still  continued  to  be  the  era  of  some  nations, 
particularly  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  commences  from  the  day  upon 
which  Diocletian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  August  29,  a.  d.  284 ;  and  the 
pcrsecntions  of  the  Christians  in  his  reign  caused  it  to  be  so  called. 

MARYT^AND,  one  of  the  middle  United  States,  was  originally  included  in  the  pa- 
tent of  Virginia,  granted  imder  charter  to  Calvert,  lord  Baltimore,  in  1632 ; 
named  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I. ;  first  colony  were 
Catholics  who  settled  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Potomac,  1634 ;  free  toleration 
of  all  religions  and  creeds  granted  by  lord  Baltimore ;  Constitution  settled 
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in  1660,  and  a«un  in  1776 ;  the  State  bore  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  ,* 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  April  28,  1788,  by  63  to  12.  Population 
in  1790  was  819,728 ;  in  1810,  880,646;  in  1840,  469,232,  including  89,48o 
slaves.  Maryland  resumed  the  payment  of  interest  on  her  debt,  March, 
1847. 

MA.SKS.  Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  mask  to 
guard  her  complexion  iVom  the  sun.  But  theatrical  masks  were  in  cae 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Horace  attributes  them  to  ^schylus ;  yet 
Aristotle  says  the  real  inventor  and  time  of  their  introduction  were  un- 
known. Modem  masks  and  muffs,  fans,  and  false  hair  for  the  women,  were 
demised  by  the  harlots  of  Italy,  and  brought  to  England  fV-om  France  in 
Ib72.—St(rwe's  Chron, 

MASQUERADES.  They  were  in  fkshion  in  the  court  of  Edward  IIL  1840; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  1660,  masquerades  were  frequent  among  the 
citizens.  The  bishops  preached  sigainst  them,  and  made  such  representa- 
tions as  occasioned  their  suppression,  9  George  1. 1723.  [No  less  than  six 
masquerades  were  subscribed  for  in  a  month  at  this  time.]  They  were  re- 
vived, and  carried  to  shamefiil  excess  by  connivance  of  the  government^ 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws,  and  tickets  of  admission  to  a  masque- 
rade at  Ranelagh  were  on  some  occasions  subscribed  for  at  twenty-five 
guineas  each,  mQ.—Mortivier. 

MASS.  In  the  Romish  church,  mass  is  the  office  or  prayers  used  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist,  and  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour.  Hence  every  part  of  the  service  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  passion  and  death.  The  ge- 
neral division  of  masses  consists  in  high  and  low :  the  first  is  that  sung  by 
the  choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the  assistance  of  a  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon  ;  low  masses  are  those  in  which  the  prayers  are  barely  rehearsed 
without  singing.  Mass  was  first  celebrated  in  Latin,  about  a.  d.  394.  Its 
celebration  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventh  century.  Pros- 
tration was  enjoined  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  1201. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  United  States.  First  settled  at  Plymouth  by  a 
colony  of  English  Puritans  from  Holland,  who  landed  Dec.  22,  1620.  This 
was  called  the  Plymouth  colony.  The  Massachusetts  colony  at  &ilem  and 
Charlestown,  in  1628,  and  Boston,  1630.  These  colonies  united  in  1692. 
The  American  revolution  originated  here,  at  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  this 
State  bore  an  important  and  honorable  part  in  the  contest.  See  Bosutn, 
Bunker  mU,  Lexington,  <f*c.  Present  State  Constitution  formed  in  1780; 
revised  and  altered'in  1820 ;  slavery  abolished  in  1783 ;  Shay's  rebellion  in 
this  State  in  1786 ;  Federal  Constitution  adopted  Feb.  6,  1788,  by  187 
against  168.  Population  in  1721, 94,000 ;  in  1790,  388,727  ;  in  1810,  472.040 : 
in  1820,  523,287 ;  in  1840,  737,699. 

MASSACRES.  Ancient  and  modern  history  abound  with  events  which  class 
under  this  head  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  fVightful  and  unprovoked  enormities 
of  this  kind  have  been  perpetrated  by  opposing  Christian  sects,  one  upon 
another,  in  vindication  of  the  Christian  religion  !  The  following  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  massacres  recorded  by  various  authors : — 

BSFORB  CHRIST.  A  dre&dful  Glaughter  ol  the  Teutonce  aod 

Of  all  the  Cartha^enians  in  Sicily,  which         Ambrones,  near  Aix,  by  Mariuiis  the  Ro- 

took  place  397  B.  c.  man  general,  200,000  being  teft  dead  on 

2000  Tyrians  crucified,  and  8000  put  to  the        the  spot,  102,  b.  c. 

swoi^I  for  noi  surrendering  Tyre  to  Alex-  :  The  Roman?,  throughout  Asia,  women  and 

ander,  331  b.  o.  children  not  exceoied,  "ruelly  roassacrod 

The  Jews  of  Antioch  fall  upon  the  other  in-        in  one  day,  by  oruer  of  Miihridaies,  king 

habitants,  and  massacre  100,000  of  them,  j      of  Pontus,  88  b.  c. 

for  refusing  to  surrender  their  arms  to  De-     A  great  number  of  Roman  senators  maasB' 

metriusNicanor,  tyrant  of  Syria,  154  B.C.         cred   by  Ciiina,  Mariun,  and   Senorios 
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MASSACRES,  continued. 

Many  patricians  dispatch  themselres  to 
avoid  ineir  horrid  butcheries,  86  b.  g. 

Agaiiit  under  Sylla,  and  Catiline,  his  minis- 
ter of  vengeance,  83  and  79  b.  c. 

At  Prseneste,  Ociavianus  Coasar  ordered  300 
Roman  senators  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, to  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of 
Julius  Cesar,  41  b.  o. 

APTBR  CHRIST. 

At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  1,100,000  of 
Jeirs  were  put  to  the  sword,  a.  s.  70. 

The  Jews,  headed  by  one  Andrs,  put  to 
death  100,000  Greeks  and  Romans,  m  and 
near  Cyrene,  a.  d.  116. 

Cassius,  a  Roman  general  under  the  empe- 
ror a1  Aureliu.<f,  put  to  death  400,000  of 
the  iiihabitanui  of  Seleucia,  a.  d.  167. 

At  Alexandria,  many  thousands  of  citizens 
are  massacred,  by  an  order  of  Antoninus, 

A.D.2I3. 

The  emperor  Probus  put  to  death  700,000 
of  the  inhabitants  upon  his  reduction  of 
Oaul,  A.  D.  277. 

Of  eighty  Christian  fathers,  by  order  of  the 
emperur  Graiian,  at  Nicomedia ;  they 
were  put  into  a  ship  which  was  set  on 
fire,  and  then  driven  out  to  sea,  a.  d.  370. 

Of  Tbenalonica,  when  70U0  persons,  invited 
into  the  circus,  were  put  to  the  sword,  by 
order  of  Theodosius,  a.  n.  390. 

BeIi^<arius  put  to  death  above  30,000  citizens 
of  Constantinople  for  a  revolt,  to  which 
they  were  impelled  by  the  tyranny  and  ex- 
actions of  two  rapacious  ministers  set  over 
them.  a.  d.  552. 

lianacre  of  the  Latins  at  Constantinople,  by 
order  of  Andronicus,  a.  d.  1134. 

Of  the  Albi?enses  and  Waldenaes,  com- 
menced of  Toulouse,  A.  D.  1209.  Tens  of 
thousands  perished  by  means  of  the 
sword  and  gibbet. 

The  Sicilians'inasaacre  the  French  thmuzh- 
out  the  whole  island  of  Sicily,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  age,  on  Easter-day, 
the  first  bell  for  vespers  being  the  signal. 
This  horrid  afiiiir  is  known  in  history  by 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  a.  d. 
\28Z.—Du  Freitnoy. 

A  general  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Verdun, 
by  the  peasants,  who,  from  a  pretended 
prophecy,  conceived  the  Holy  Land  was 
to  be  recovered  from  the  infidels  by  them. 
600  of  these  Jews  took  shelter  in  a  castle, 
and  defended  themselves  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, when,  for  want  of  weapons,  they 
threw  their  children,  at  the  enemy,  and 
then  killed  each  other,  a.  d.  1317. 

At  Paris,  of  several  thousand  persons,  at  the 
instance  of  John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  A.  D. 
1418. 

Of  the  Swedish  nobility,  at  a  feast,  by  order 
of  Christian  II.,  A.  D.  1520. 

Of  70,000  lluguenoui,  or  French  Protestants 
ihroushoui  the  kingdom  of  France,  attend- 
ed with  circumstances  of  the  most  horrid 
treachery  and  cruelty.  It  began  at  Paris, 
u  the  night  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, Aug  24, 1572,  by  secret  orders  from 
Charles  Ia.,  king  of  France,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  tile  queen  dowager,  Catherine  de 

18* 


Medicis,  his  mother.  It  is  styled  in  hiei 
tory,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Of  the  Christians  in  Croatia,  by  the  Turks, 
when  66,000  were  slain,  a.  d.  IdO'i. 

Of  Protestants,  at  Thorn,  put  to  death  under 
a  pretended  legal  sentence  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  Poland,  for  being  concerned  in  a 
tumult  occasioned  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
procession,  a.  d.  1724,  All  the  Protestant 
powers  in  Europe  interceded  to  have  this 
unjust  sentence  revoked,  but  unavailingly. 

At  Baiavia,  12,000  Chinese  were  massacred 
by  the  natives,  October  1740,  under  the 
pretext  of  an  intended  ir^urreclion. 

At  the  taking  of  Ismael  :  y  the  Russians, 
30,000  old  and  young  were  slain,  Decem- 
ber, 1790. —See  lamaei. 

In  St.  Domingo,  where  Dessalines  made 
proclamation  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
whites,  March  29,  ia>4,  and  many  thou- 
sands perished. 

Insurrection  at  Madrid,  and  massacre  of  the 
French,  May  2, 1806. 

Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  in  the  citadel 
of  Cairo,  March  I,  1811. 

Ma.ssacre  at  Nismes,  perpetrated  by  the 
Catholics,  May  1815. 

Massacre  of  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabiiauta 
of  Cadiz,  by  the  soldiery,  whose  ferocious 
disorders  continue  for  some  days,  March 
6,1820. 

KA8SACRB8  IN  BRITISH  HI8T0RT. 

Of  300  English  nobles  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
May  1,  A.  D.  474. 

Of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  to  the  number  of 
12J0,  by  Eihelfrid,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, A.  D.  58 J. 

Of  the  Danes  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  in  the  niirht  of  November  13, 
lOlU,  and  the  23d  EthelreJ  II.  At  Londoi} 
it  was  most  bloo<iy,  the  churches  being  n' 
sanctuary.  Amongst  the  rest  was  (.iunildr., 
sister  of  Swein,  kmg  of  Denmark,  left  in 
hostage  for  the  performance  of  a  fl-eaiy  but 
newly  concluded. — Daker^a  Chronicle.. 

Of  the  Jcw9  in  England.  Some  few  press- 
ing into  Westminstftr  Hall  at  Richard  I.'s 
coronation,  were  put  to  death  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  a  false  alarm  being  given  iliat 
the  king  had  ordered  a  general  massacre 
of  them,  the  people  in  many  parts  cf  Eng- 
land, from  an  aversion  to  them,  slew  all 
thev  met.  In  York,  .'iOO.  who  had  uiken 
shelter  in  the  castle,  killed  themselves, 
rather  tham  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mul- 
titude, A.  D.  1189. 

Of  (he  Bristol  colonists,  at  CuUen's  Wood, 
Ireland  (see  CuUen's  Wo<td\  a.  d.  VXVi. 

Of  the  English  factory  at  Amboyna,  in  unler 
to  dispossess  its  members  of  the  Spice  Is- 
lands, A.  D.  1G23. 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Irelarid,  in 
O'Neill's  rebellion,  Oct.  23,  l(i4l.  Up- 
wards of  30.00C>  Brill?/!  were  killed  in  the 
commencenieni  of  tnis  rebellion.  —  6'ir 
William  Petty.  In  the  first  two  or  three 
days  of  it,  forty  or  fiAy  thousand  of  the 
Protestants  were  desiroved. — Lord  Clar- 
endon.    Before  the  rebellion  was  entirely 
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suppressed,  154.000  Protestaatfl  were  maa-  I     death  by  pikes,  perperrated  bj  the  insor* 
sacred.— <SVr  W.  'Ittm^le.  gent  IrUh,  ai  ihe  bam  olScuilabague.  Ire 

or  the  iinoflending  Macdonald*  of  Glencoe,  |     Fand,  in  VI9a.—!SiT  Richard  Musgrace. 
Miiy  9,  ltj9i.— See  Giencoe,  Massacre  of  64  American  prisuiien  ai  Dart- 


Of  Ib4  men,  women,  and  children,  chiefly        moor,  England,  (disowned  by  British  Gov 
Proiesuuiii,   burnt,  shot,  or  pierced  to  |     emmeni.)  April  6, 1816. 

MASTER  or  the  CEREMONIES.  An  officer  in  several  of  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe.  Following  the  usa^e  in  other  countries,  a  master  of 
the  ceremonies  was  instituted  in  Eng^land  for  the  more  honorable  reception 
of  the  ambassadors  and  persons  of  quality  at  court,  1  James  I.  1603.— 
Baker. 

MASTER  IN  CHANCERY.  Owine  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the  first  reference  in  -.  cause  was 
made  to  a  master,  a.  d.  1588;  and  the  masters  have  been  since  chosen  IVom 
*  among  the  most  learned  equity  members  of  the  bar. 

MASTER  OP  THE  ROLLS  in  ENGLAND.  An  equity  jud^,  so  called  from 
his  having  the  custody  of  all  charters,  patents,  commissions,  deeds,  and 
recognizances,  which  being  made  into  rolls  of  parchment,  gave  occasion  for 
that  name. 

MATHEMATICS.  With  the  ancients  they  meant  all  sorts  of  learning  and 
discipline ;  but  even  then,  as  now,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  mathema- 
tics were  restrained  to  those  arts  that  more  immediately  related  to  num- 
bers and  quantity.  They  were  first  taught  to  the  Jews,  and  by  them  to  the 
Egyptians,  so  early  as  1960  b.  c. — Josepkus  dt  Auliq.  Jud. 

MATINS.  The  service  or  prayers  first  performed  in  the  morning  or  beginning 
of  C^e  day  in  the  Catholic  church.  Emphatically,  the  Prenck  Matins  im- 
ply the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1572.  The  Matins  of 
Moscow,  the  massacre  of  prince  Demetrius,  and  all  the  Poles  his  adherents, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  27,  1600. 

MAURITIUS.  The  Isle  of  France  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  a  d. 
1600;  but  the  Dutch  were  the  first  settlers  in  1698.  They  called  it  after 
prince  Maurice,  their  stadtholder,  but  on  their  acquisition  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  they  deserted  it;  and  it  continued  unsettled  until  the  French 
landed,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  France.  This 
island  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1810,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  J^ris  in  1814. 

MAUSOLEUM.  Artemisia,  sister  and  wife  of  Mausolus,  married  her  own  bro- 
ther, famous  for  his  personal  beauty.  She  was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that 
at  his  death  she  drank  in  her  liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been  burned, 
and  erected  to  his  memory  a  monument,  which,  for  its  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, was  called  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  monu- 
ment she  called  Mausoleum,  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  all  monuments 
of  unusual  splendor.  She  invited  all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and  pro- 
posed rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best  elegiac  panegyiic  upon  her 
husband.    The  prize  was  ac^udged  to  Theopompus,  367  b.  c. 

MAY.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year,  and  the  confine  of  spring  and  summer, 
received  its  name,  say  some,  from  Romulus,  who  gave  it  this  appellation  in 
respect  to  the  senators  and  nobles  of  his  city,  who  were  denominated  mor 
jores ;  though  others  supposed  it  was  so  called  from  Maia,  the  mother  of 
Mercury,  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifices  on  the  first  day  of  it.  Numa 
Pompilius,  by  adding  January  and  February  to  the  year,  made  this  month 
the  fifth,  which  before  was  the  third,  713  b.  c. 

MAY-DAY.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  go  in  procession  to  the  grotto  of 
Egeria  on  May-day.    May-day  has  also  been  immemorially  obaerved  in 
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England  as  a  rural  festival ;  and  high  poles,  denominated  May-poles,  are  in 
many  places  profusely  decorated  with  garlands  wreathed  in  honor  of  the 
day.  The  late  benevolent  Mrs.  Montague  gave,  for  many  years,  on  May- 
day, an  entertainment  at  her  house  in  Fortman-square,  to  that  unfortunate 
class  the  chimney-sweepers  of  London.  They  were  regaled  with  the  good 
English  fare  of  roast-beef  and  plufh-pudding,  and  a  dance  succeeded. 
Upon  their  departure,  each  guest  received  the  donation  of  a  shilling  from 
the  mistress  of  the  feast. 

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE,  Ireland.  Founded  by  act  of  parliament,  and  en- 
dowed by  a  yearly  grant  voted  for  its  support,  and  the  education  of  stu- 
dents who  are  designed  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Ireland,  36  Geo.  III.,  1795.  It  contains  600  students.  Permanent  endow- 
ment of  this  college,  at  the  instance  of  government,  to  which  80,000/.  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  buildings,  and  26,000/.  annually,  were  granted  by 
parlhunent,  June,  1846.  This  endowment  occasioned  much  excitement  and 
controversy  in  England. 

MAYOR.  The  office  of  mayor  arose  out  of  the  immunities  granted  to  free 
cities  by  the  emperors,  and  in  some  towns  they  had  considerable  power. 
Mayor  of  the  palace  was  a  high  office  in  France.  In  this  quality  Charles 
Martel  ruled  with  despotic  sway,  a.  d.  735,  et  seq.,  under  the  last  kings  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty ;  his  father  had  previously  held  this  office,  and 
had  it  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Mayors  are  the  chief  magistrates  of 
corporate  towns,  before  whose  institution  in  England,  towns  were  generally 
governed  by  portreeves.  The  office  of  mayor  may  be  properly  said  to  date 
from  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS.  They  were  invented  by  Phidion  of  Argos,  869 
B.  c. — Arund.  Marbles.  They  became  general  in  most  countries  soon  after- 
wards ;  and  were  very  early  known  in  England.  Standards  of  weights  and 
measures  were  provided  for  the  whole  kingdom  by  the  sheriffs  of  London, 
8  Richard  I.,  a.  d.  1197.  Standards  were  a^ain  fixed  in  England,  1257. 
They  were  equalized  for  the  United  Kingdom  ra  1825. 

MECCA.  This  city  is  famous  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Mahomet,  a.  d.  571. 
The  temple  is  a  gorgeous  structure,  much  visited  by  pilffrims  On  one 
of  the  neighboring  hills  is  a  cave,  where  it  is  pretended  Afahomet  usually 
retired  to  perform  his  devotions ;  and  where  the  greatest  part  of  the  Koran 
was  brought  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  a.  d.  604.  Two  mile3  from 
the  town  is  tho  hill  where  they  say  Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac, 
1871  B.  c, 

MECHANICS.  The  time  when  the  simple  mechanical  powers  were  first  in- 
troduced is  so  uncertain,  and  perhaps  so  little  known,  that  they  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Grecian  and  other  deities  of  the  heathen  mythology—for 
instance,  the  axe,  the  wed^,  wimble,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of 
Deedalus.  We  know  nothmg  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  immense 
masses  of  stone  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  edifices  were  moved 
and  elevated. 


The  first  writinscon  mechanics,  was  by 
Aristotle,  aboui        •  •       b.  c.   320 

The  Statera  Roinana  invented       •      •    *  * 

The  fundamental  property  of  the  lever 
and  other  instruments  was  demon- 
airaied  by  Archimedes  •  205 

The  hand-mill,  or  quern,  was  very  early 
in  use ;  the  Romans  found  one  in 
Yorkshire        -  •  -  •    •  * 

Cattle  mills,  moltB  jumentaritt,  were 
also  in  use  by  the  Romans,  and  in 
pans  of  Europe  -   *  * 


The  water-mill  was  probably  invented 
in  Asia ;  the  first  tnat  was  described 
wait  near  one  of  the  dwellings  of 
Mithridaies  •  -  b.  c.     70 

A  water-mill  is  said  to  have  been  erect- 
ed on  the  river  Tiber,  at  Rome         •     £0 

Floating  mills  on  the  Tiber    •       a.d.   696 

Tide- mills  were,  many  of  them,  in  use 
in  Venice  about  •  •  •  1078 

Windmills  were  in  very  general  use  m 
the  twelfth  century  •  •     •   *  • 
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Application  of  mechanic!  to  astronomj, 
I>arailelogi8m  of  forces,  laws  of  mo- 
tion, &c..  Newton  - 1679 

Problem  or  the  catenary  with  the  ana- 
lysia,  Dr.  Gregory  •  -     -  1687 

Spirit  lerel  (and  many  other  inven- 
tiona),  by  Dr.  Hoolce,  from  1660  to    -  ITOB 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  in  London  was 
formed  in         -  -  •  •  I82S 

Mechanics'  Institute  in  New  Yorlc 
formed       •  •  •  •     -  1S33 


MECHANICS,  continued. 

Saw-mills  are  said  to  hare  been  bi  use 

at  Augsburg  •  A.  o.  1332 

Theory  of  the  inclined  plane  inresti' 

crated  by  Cardan,  about  •1540 

Work  on  statics,  by  Sterinus  •  .  •  1686 
Theory  of  falling  bodies,  Galileo  •  1638 
Theory  of  oscillation,  Huygens  - 1647 

Laws  of  collision,  Wallis,  Wren  •  1662 

Epicycloidal  form  of  the  teeth  of  wheels, 

Roemer  ....  1676 

Percussion  and  animal  mechanics,  Bo- 

rem ;  he  died        •  •  •     -  1679 

Mechanics'  institutions  are  now  very  numerous  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England. 
MEDIA.  In  ancient  times  Media  was  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  It 
revolted  from  Arbaces  820  b.  c  and  afterwards  became  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  conquered  Persia;  but  Cyrus  havine  vanquished  Darius  the 
Mede,  536  b.  c,  Media  was  from  that  time  united  to  the  Persian  empire, 
and  shared  its  fate. — Jilair;  Priefitey. 

Revolt  of  ihe  Modes— /fitfir       -    b.o.   820 

The  country  was  sur)ject«(il  to  ihe  As-  Astyages  deposed  by  Cyrus  •      -   5S0 

"  766 


Cyrus  made  king  of  Persia 
Astyages  deposed  by  Cyrus 
CroBsus  kinj?  o(  Lydia  defeated,  and  his 

throne  seized  by  Cyrus 
Cyrus  takes  Babylon ;  puts  Belshazzar 

to  death:  and  makes  Astyages  (or 

Darius,  the  Mede)  viceroy 


.   648 


By  the  death  of  Astyages.  Cyrus  be- 
comes master  of  all  Persia;  and  this 
era  is  properly  the  commencement 
of  the  Persian  empire.— Len^el 


Syrians.— idem 

Phraones  reigns ;  he  conquers  Penva, 
Armenia,  and  other  countnos  .   647 

Battle  of  Rages ;  the  Assyrians  defeat 
the  Modes.— Biair  •  -625 

War  with  the  Lydians ;  the  hostile  ar- 
mies meet ;  but  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
so  alarms  them,  they  conclude  peace 
without  striking  a  blow  -  •     •  686 

The  reign  of  A8tyages.—£2acr-  -  685 

The  Medes  were  a  brave  people,  but  they  degenerated,  and  introduced  lux- 
ury into  Persia.  They  admitted  polygamy,  and  a  man  was  deemed  infamous 
who  had  less  than  seven  wives,  as  was  also  a  woman  who  could  not  boast 
of  at  least  five  husbands.— A^ptw. 

MEDICAL  LITERATURE  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  The  Medical  Repo- 
sitory, commenced  at  New  York,  1797,  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind.  It 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchill. 

MEDICINE.  The  art  of  preparing  simples  was  brought  into  Europe  ft-om  tho 
East,  about  a.  d.  1160.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  practice,  the  preparation 
was  principally  confined  to  ecclesiastics  in  Europe  generally,  until  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  Th^  practice  of  me- 
dicine is  now  one  of  the  highest  sciences,  and  in  most  countries  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  men ;  and  various  statutes 
have  been  enacted  to  discourage  pretenders  to  the  healing  art. 

MEDINA,  IN  Arabia  Deserta,  famous  for  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  contained 
in  a  large  mosque,  closed  with  rich  curtains  and  lighted  by  a  vast  number 
of  rich  lamps.  Medina  was  called  the  City  of  the  Prophet,  because  here 
Mahomet  was  protected  when  he  fled  ft-om  Mecca,  July  16,  a.  d.  622.  This 
flight  gave  rise  to  the  remarkable  epocha  in  chronology  called  the  Hegira^ 
a  word  that,  in  Arabic,  denotes,  to  fite,  or  quit  one's  country  or  friends. 

MEMORY.  That  faculty  of  the  mind  or  soul  whereby  past  things  are  repre- 
sented to  us  as  if  they  were  present. — Pardon.  Simonides,  grandson  of 
Simonides  the  elder,  of  Cos,  poet  and  historian,  obtained  a  prize  at  Olympia 
for  teaching  artificial  memory,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  477  b.  c- 
AruThdelian  Marbles.  The  science  of  mnemonics  was  made  known  in  Ger 
many  in  1807.    See  Mnemonics. 

MENDICANT  FRIARS.    The  term  was  applied  to  several  orders  of  religion 
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who  commenoed  their  alms-hegging  in  the  thirteenth  ccntary,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Innocent  III.  They  were  confined  hy  a  general  council,  held  hy 
Gregory  X.  at  Lyons,  in  1272,  to  the  following  four  orders — ^Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  AugusUnes.  The  Capuchins  and  other  orders 
subsequently  branched  fVom  them. 

MENSURATION.  The  art  of  measuring  geometrical  superficies  and  solids  is 
of  Tery  early  date.  The  various  properties  of  conic  sections  were  dis- 
covered by  Archimedes,  to  whom  the  chief  advancement  in  mensuration 
may  be  attributed.  He  also  determined  the  ratio  of  spheres,  spheroids,  &c., 
about  218  B.  c.  ^ 

MERCATOR'S  CHARTS.  The  true  inventor  of  these  charts  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Mr.  Wright,  who  made  several  voyages ;  and  in  his  absence  Merca- 
tor  published  the  charts  in  his  own  name,  1656. — Pardon.  They  are,  how- 
ever, now  confidently  ascribed  to  Mercator's  own  ingenuity.  In  these 
charts  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  cut  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  are  both  represented  by  straight  lines,  enlarging  the  degrees  of 
Gititude  as  they  recede  from  the  equator. 

MERCHANT — from  mercans.  The  name  given  to  high  commercial  citizens  who 
trade  abroad.  The  merchants  of  London  and  Amsterdam  were  accounted 
the  most  enterprising  and  richest  in  the  world.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
queen  Anne's  ministry  to  exclude  merchants  from  sitting  in  ^  House  of 
Commons,  in  1711 ;  but  it  failed.  The  Merchant  Adventurer*TO)ciety  (see 
Adventurers,  MerckaTit)  was  established  by  the  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1296 ;  it 
extended  to  England  in  Edward  III.'s  reign ;  and  was  formed  into  an  En- 
glish corporation  in  1564. — Haydn. 

MERCURY.  This  substance  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  been  found 
in  vast  qantities  in  various  countries.  The  mines  in  Camiola  in  Germany 
•  are  the  most  productive  in  Europe,  and  have  yielded  in  some  years  1200 
tons ;  they  were  discovered  by  accident  in  1497.  The  anti-venereal  virtues 
of  mercury  were  found  by  James  Carpus,  an  Italian  surgeon,  a.  d.  1512. — 
Noiiv.  Diet:  The  compound  termed  calomel  was  first  mentioned  by  Crol- 
lius  early  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  first  directions  for  its  preparation 
were  given  by  Beguin,  1608.  It  was  given  to  patients  under  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox  in  1745.  Pallas  congealed  mercury  by  artificial  cold  in 
1762.   Its  malleable  qualities  were  discovered  by  M.  Osbelin,  of  Vienna,  1786. 

MERRY  ANDREW.  The  name  was  first  given  to  a  droll  and  eccentric  phy- 
sician, whose  name  was  Andrew  Borde,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  who,  on  some  occasions,  on  account  of  his  facetious  manners  and 
good  humor,  appeared  at  court,  1647.  He  used  to  attend  markets  and  fairs, 
and  harangue  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  called  Merry  Andrew.  The 
name  is  now  given  to  a  buffoon,  a  zany,  or  jack-pudding. — V Estrange. 
Johnson. 

MESSALIANS.  A  sect  whose  religious  error  consisted  in  adhering  to  the  letter 
of  the  gospel,  interpreting  the  words  to  justify  and  excuse  their  worst  pro- 
pensities and  vices.  Amongst  other  absurdities  they  refused  to  work,  quoting 
this  passage,  "  Labor  not  for  the  fbod  that  perisheth ;"  about  a.  d.  810.— 
BaroniuSj  Annal. 

MflSSENIA,  now  Maura-Matra,  a  country  of  the  Peloponnesus.  This  kingdom 
was  commenced  by  Policaon,  1499  b.  c.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  long  and  sau' 
guinary  wars  against  Sparta  (see  next  article),  and  once  contained  a  hundred 
cities,  most  of  whose  names  even  are  now  unknown.  Messenia  joined  the 
Achtean  league  216  b.  c. 

MESSENIAN  WARS,  The  celebrated  wars  between  Laccdemon  and  Messenia. 
The  first  began  748  b.  c,  and  waa  occasioned  by  violence  having  been  offered 
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to  some  Spartan  women  who  had  assembled  in  a  temple  (>f  deTotion  common 
to  both  nations;  the  king  of  Sparta  being  killed  in  his  cfiurts  to  defend  the 
females.  This  dreadAil  war  raged  for  nineteen  years,  and  at  one  period  made 
■o  great  a  carnage,  that  the  Spartan  army  sent  orders  home  for  all  the  on- 
married  women  to  prostitute  themselves  to  recruit  the  population.  In  the 
end  Ithome  was  taken,  and  the  Messenians  became  slaves  to  the  conauerors. 
The  second  war  was  commenced  686  b.  c.  to  throw  off  the  calling  Spartan 
yoke  and  lasted  fourteen  years,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  Messenians  who 
fle(i  to  Sicily.  The  third  took  place  465  b.  c,  it  endured  ten  years,  when 
the  whole  nation  abandoned  the  Peloponnesus. 

MESSINA,  IN  Sicily.  So  named  by  the  Messinese,  who  seized  this  city,  then 
called  Zancle,  071  b.  c.  It  belonged  for  many  ages  to  the  Roman  empire, 
but  fell  to  the  Saracens  a.  d.  ^2.^.— Priestley.  In  the  eleventh  century  Roger 
the  Norman  took  it  by  surprise,  and  delivered  it  from  the  Mahometan  op- 
pression. Great  Messinian  conspiracy,  1282.  The  memorable  revolt  took 
place  1672.  Almost  ruined  by  an  earthquake  1693;  and  nearly  depopulated 
by  a  plague  in  1743.  In  1780  Messina  suffered  much  by  an  earthquake ;  and . 
in  Feb.  and  March,  1783,  was  half  destroyed  by  the  same  calamity;  since 
which  it  has  been  hanctsomely  rebuilt. 

METALLURGY.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Tubal  Cain  is  mentioned 
as  "  an  in^ructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  The  seven  metals 
are  menflmed  by  Moses  and  Homer.  Virgil  mentions  the  melting  of  steel 
in  furnaces.  The  PhoBnicians  had  on  extraordinary  skill  in  working  me- 
tals. 

METAPHYSICS.  This  term,  literally  denoting  "after  physics,"  originated 
with  Aristotle.  What  may  be  denoted  the  modem  metaphysics,  cannot  be 
traced  farther  back  than  the  fifteenth  century — the  period  when  an  extraor- 
dinary impulse  was  given  in  Europe  to  the  human  mind,  and  commonl|r 
called  the  revival  of  learning. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.  A  doctrine  supposing  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  from 
one  body  to  another.  The  first  belief  in  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  who 
would  eat  no  animal  food,  lest  they  should  devour  the  body  into  which 
the  soul  of  a  deceased  friend  had  passed.  They  had  also  an  idea,  that  so 
long  as  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  kept  entire,  the  soul  would  not  trans- 
migrate; which  ac(*bunts  for  the  extraordinary  pains  they  were  at  in  em- 
balming the  dead ;  a  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  528  b.  c. 

METHODISrrS.  A  large  and  increasing  body  of  religionists,  whose  tenets,  dis- 
cipline, and  designs,  are  often  misunderstood,  and  of  course  misrepresented. 
"Our  end,"  says  Mr.  Benson,  in  his  Apology,  "  is  not  to  form  a  sect,  or  to 
bring  people  to  this  or  the  other  speculative  opinion,  mode  of  worship,  or 
form  of  church-government,  but  simply  to  make  them  Christians — Christians 
in  heart  and  life,  in  temper,  word,  and  work — such  as  lived  in  the  early  days 
of  Christianity,  and  such  as  we  conceive  may  still  live."  The  methodists 
may  be  said  to  have  appeared  formally,  if  not  originally  at  Oxford  a.  d. 
1729 ;  the  reverend  John  Wesley  being  the  first  w^ho  there  introduced  me- 
thodism.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  Mr.  Whitfield,  commenced  their 
career  by  teaching  in  1734.  The  term  appears  to  have  been  brought  forward 
in  the  days  of  Puritanism,  being  suggested  by  the  Latin  appellative  Metko- 
dista,  given  to  a  college  of  physicians  in  ancient  Rome,  in  consequence  oi 
the  strict  regimen  under  which  they  placed  their  patients.  The  methodist 
missions  were  commenced  and  superintended  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  Dr.  Coke 
in  1769,  when  two  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  North  America.  But  these 
missions  were  not  reduced  to  a  system,  nor  were  societies  regularly  organdv- 
ed  for  their  support,  until  1817. 
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MEXICO.  Diacoy<!red  in  a.  d.  1518.  It  was  conquered  bj  the  Spaniards  under 
Corttis,  whose  name  is  infamous  on  account  of  his  cruelties  to  the  vanquished, 
A.  D.  1621.  The  mint  of  Mexico,  the  richest  in  the  world,  was  begun  in 
1535.  This  country,  like  other  states  in  the  new  world,  has  recovered  its  in- 
dependence. Iturbide  made  emperor.  May,  1822.  Mexican  constitation 
proclaimed  by  the  president  Vittoria,  Oct.  1823.  Iturbide  shot  July  19, 
1824.  Treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  BriUin  ratified,  April  1825.  Titles 
suppressed,  May  1826.  The  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  decreed,  March, 
1829.  Spanish  expedition  against  Mexico  surrendered,  Sept.  26,  same  year. 
Mexican  revolution ;  the  president  Guerrero  deposed  Dec.  23,  same  year. 
The  independence  of  Mexico,  previously  recognized  by  the  ffreat  European 
powers,  also  recognized  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  June  1830.  Civil  war 
between  Bustamente  and  Santa  Anna,  1832.  Santa  Anna  elected  president, 
March  1834.  Declaration  of  war  against  France,  Nov.  30,  1838.  Castle  of 
San  Juan  de  TJlloa  taken  by  the  French,  Nov.  27,  1838.  This  war  terminated, 
March  9, 1839.  Civil  war  with  change  of  leaders  at  various  times.  Santa 
Anna  displaced  Bustamente  again,  Oct.  6, 1841.  Insun*ection  of  fi;enoi*al  Pa- 
redes  against  Santa  Anna,  Nov.  5, 1844,  succeeds  without  bloodshed,  and 
Herrera  made  president,  Dec,  1844.  Paredes  overturns  Herrera,  Dec.  1845. 
War  with  the  United  States,  1846:  Mexicans  defeated  at  Palo  Alto, 
May  8, 1846;  and  subsequently  at  Matamoras.  Santa Fecaptured,  Aug.  23, 
and  Monterey,  Sept.  24,  1846.  Mexican  congress  authorized  their  govern- 
ment to  raise  $15,000,000  for  the  war  against  the  United  States;  upon  the 
mortgage  or  sale  of  church  property,  Jan.  8,  1847.  Battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
Feb.  22, 1847.  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  general  Scott,  March  29,  1847. 
Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18.  General  Paredes  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in 
disguise,  Aug.  14,  1847.  Battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20, 
1847 ;  of  Chepultepec,  Sept.  12.  Surrender  of  city  of  Mexico  to  American 
eeneral  Scott,  Sept.  14,  1847.  Treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  rati- 
fied at  Queretaro,  May  30,  1848.  Paredes  excites  a  revolt  at  Guanaxuato, 
June  15.  Mexico  evacuated  by  the  American  troops,  June  12.  Herrera  be- 
comes president,  July  6.  Bustamente  defeats  Paredes,  July  18.  Vera  Cruz 
surrendered  by  the  United  States.  Aug.  1.  See  War  of  the  UnUed  Slates  and 
Mexico.  Signer  de  la  Rosa  first  Mexican  minister  to  the  United  States  afler 
the  war,  presented  his  credentials,  Dec.  2, 1848. 

MEZZOTINTO.  A  peculiar  manner  of  engraving  representing  figures  on  cop- 
per, received  its  name  iVom  its  resemblance  to  painting.  The  invention  of  it 
is  generally  ascribed  to  prince  Rupert,  a.  d.  1648;  but  baron  Heinikin  states 
that  colonel  de  Siegen  engraved  a  large  and  admirable  print  of  Amelia  Eliza- 
beth of  Hesse  in  mezzotmto  in  1643.    See  Engraving. 

MICHIGAN,  one  of  the  United  States,  first  settled  by  the  French  at  Detroit 
in  1647.  Many  of  the  Hurons.  a  native  tribe  in  this  region,  were  converted 
to  the  Catholic  faith  by  the  Jesuits.  The  territorry  ceded  to  England  by 
the  peace  of  1763 ;  made  a  separate  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  1805 ; 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1836.  Dnring  the  war  of  1812-13  the 
territory  was  gained  for  a  time  by  the  British,  but  it  was  recovered  by  gen- 
eral Harrison.  Population  in  1810,  was  4,528 ;  in  1820,  9,048 ;  in  1830,  81,639 : 
in  1840,  212,267. 

MICROSCOPES.  Invented  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  Italy  and  Holland,  a.  d. 
1621.  l*hose  with  double  glasses  were  made  at  the  period  when  the  law  of  re- 
fraction was  discovered,  about  1624.  The  honor  of  this  invention  is  awarded 
to  Drebel  and  Torricelli.  Solar  microscopes  were  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke.  In 
Eng-land,  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  microscope  by  Henry  Baker, 
F.  R.  S..  who  wrote  two  treatises  upon  it,  about  1763. — Biog.  Diet. 

MIDWIFERY.    Womei  were  the  only  practitioners  of  this  art  among  the  He> 
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brews  and  Egyptians.  Hippocrates,  who  practised  medicine  in  Greooe.  460 
B.  c.  is  styled  by  some  the  father  of  midwifery,  as  well  as  of  physic*  J  t  ad- 
vanced under  Celsus,  who  flourished  a.  d.  87,  and  of  Gralen,  who  lived  a.  d. 
181.  In  England  midwifery  became  a  science  about  the  period  of  the  inst4- 
tution  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  10  Henry  VII.,  1618.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Harvey  personally  en^^aged  in  the  practice  of  it,  about  1608;  and  after 
his  example  the  calling  m  of  men  in  all  difficult  cases  followed.  Astruc 
affirms  that  the  epoch  of  the  employment  of  mon-midwives  goes  no  fiirthcr 
back  than  the  first  lyin^-inof  Madame  de  la  Yallifere,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV., 
1663.  She  sent  for  Julian  Clement,  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  was  conducted 
with  great  secrecy  to  the  house.  The  same  surgeon  was  employed  in  the 
subsequent  labors  of  this  lady,  and  he  being  very  successAil,  men-mid  wives 
after  came  into  repute,  the  name  of  accoucheur  being  given  to  them. 

MILAN.  The  capital  of  this  celebrated  dukedom,  the  ancient  Li^uria,  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  built  by  the  Gauls  about  408  b.  c.  It  submitted  to  the 
Romans  222  b.  c.  ;  was  formed  into  a  republic  a.  d.  1221 ;  and  lastly  was 
governed  by  dukes  from  a.  d.  1395,  until  1605,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Louis  XII.  John  Gkileazzo  was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan, 
about  1390.  The  French  were  expelled  from  Milan,  by  Charles  V.  of  Crer- 
many,  about  1525 ;  and  this  emperor  gave  it  to  his  son,  Philip  II.  Milan 
was  ffiven  to  Austria,  upon  Naples  and  Sicily  being  ceded  to  Spain,  1748. 
Seized  by  the  French.  June  30,  1796.  Retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1799; 
but  regained  by  the  French  May  31,  the  next  year.  This  city  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  late  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Napoleon  Bonapart«  was  crowned 
with  the  Iron  crown  at  Milan,  May  26,  1805.  The  celebrated  Milan  decree 
of  Napoleon  against  all  Continental  intercourse  with  England,  declaring 
England  in  a  state  of  blockade,  was  issued  from  this  city,  Dec.  17,  1807. 
Put  under  military  occupation  in  consequence  of  disturbances,  Sept.  8, 1847. 
Collision  of  the  Milanese  with  the  Austrian  soldiers,  Jan.  1,  1848;  followed 
by  conciliations.  Martial  law  proclaimed  in  Lombardy,  Feb.  1848;  the  gov- 
ernment threatens  the  people  with  the  fate  of  the  Poles.  The  people  revolt- 
ed and  expelled  the  Austrians,  and  Charles  Albert  of  &irdinia  entered 
Milan  in  the  popular  cause,  March  23, 1848.  A  vote  taken  in  Lombardy  on 
proposed  union  with  Piedmont: — 561.002  in  favor  of  it;  681  for  postponing 
it  till  the  end  of  the  war,  June  9,  1848.  Vicenza  surrenders  lo  the  Austri- 
ans under  Radctsky,  June  10.  The  duke  of  Genoa  repulses  the  Austrians 
at  Rivoli,  July  1.    Milan  capitulates  to  the  Austrians,  Aug.  4,  1848. 

MILITARY  OR  MARTIAL  LAW.  This  is  a  law  built  on  no  settled  principle, 
but  entirely  arbitrary,  and  in  truth,  no  law ;  but  sometimes  indulged,  rather 
than  allowed,  as  law. — Sir  MaUfitw  Hale.  Martial  law  was  several  times 
proclaimed  in  Great  Britain  during  rebellions.  It  was  almost  general  through- 
out Ireland  in  1798.  The  last  proclamation  of  martial  law  was  in  that  coun- 
try, July  26,  1803.  Paris  was  under  martial  law  for  several  weeks  after  the 
insurrection  of  June,  1848. 

AflLlTIA.  The  standing  national  militia  of  Great  Britain  is  traced  by  most 
historians  to  king  Alfred,  who,  by  his  prudent  discipline,  made  all  his  sub- 
jects soldiers,  a.  d.  872  to  901.  The  feudal  military  tenures  became  involved 
in  this  force.  The  first  commission  of  array  to  raise  a  militia  in  England 
was  in  1422.    In  the  United  States  the  laws  relating  to  the  militia  and  the 


*  Agnodice.  an  Athenian  virain,  diafuiaod  her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught  by  Hicro- 
iriioliis,  her  father,  the  an  of  Midwifery,  and  when  employed,  alwaTS  discovered  her  box  to  hei 
patients.  This  brought  her  into  bo  much  practice,  that  the  males  of  her  professioa,  who  were  noil 
out  of  employment,  accused  her,  before  the  Areopagus,  of  corniDtion.  She  conleased  her  sex  to  iht 
judges,  and  a  law  was  made  to  empower  all  frcebom  women  to  leam  midwifery.— ^3^r^/a.  274. 
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appointment  of  officers  are  different  in  the  different  States.  See  EncycUn 
ffedia  Americana.  The  aggregate  militia  force  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 
ported in  1848,  was  1,888,638,  but  as  the  returns  in  some  instances  were 
for  former  jears,  the  number  probably  reached,  in  1860,  at  least  to 
2,100,000.  As  the  regular  army  has  always  been  small  (in  time  of  peace 
about  8000)  the  republic  has  relied  chiefly  on  the  militia  in  time  of  war. 

MILKY  WAY.  Ancient  poets  and  philosophers  speak  of  the  galaxy  as  the 
road  by  which  heroes  w^ent  to  heaven.  The  Greeks  supposed  that  Juno  ac- 
cidentally gave  suck  to  Mercury  when  an  infant,  or  to  the  infant  Hercules, 
who,  while  she  slept,  was  laid  by  her  side ;  but  perceiving  who  he  was  t\w 
threw  him  from  her,  and  the  heavens  were  thus  marked  by  the  wasted  milk. 
Democritus  was  the  first  who  taught  that  the  via  ladea  was  occasioned  by  a 
conAised  multitude  of  stars,  about  428  b.  c. 

MILLENNIUM.  This  doctrine  supposed  that  the  world  would  end  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  seven  thousandth  year  from  the  creation ;  and  that  during 
the  last  thousand  vears  Christ  and  the  saints  would  reign  upon  earth.  If 
was  generally  inculcated  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries.  It  was 
propagated  by  Papias,  Justin-Martyr,  and  many  others.  The  Millennium 
was  grounded  upon  a  doubtfVil  text  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  effect  that  our 
blessed  Saviour  should  reieii  with  the  faithful  upon  earth  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, before  the  final  completion  of  beatitude. — Burnet. 

MILLINER.  Defined  by  Shakspeare  and  Johnson  as  a  seller  of  ribands  and 
dresses  for  women,  a  very  ancient  occupation ;  the  term  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  IVom  Milan.  There  are  men-milliners  in  England,  and  the  adoption 
of  such  a  trade  by  the  male  sex  has  been  strongly  and  justly  censured.  In 
1810,  men-milliners  and  other  classes  of  an  epicene  character  were  very 
strongly  censured  in  the  Society  of  Arts.  Young  females  are  employed  at 
all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers,  to  carry  bandboxes  through  the  streets,  ex- 
posed to  the  insolence  of  libertines,  and  the  perils  of  vicious  example,  while 
the  perf\imed  coxcomb  ['•  He  was  perfumed  like  a  miYAiiGT."-— Shakspeare] 
measures  ribands  safely  at  home,  or  folds  gauzes,  and  lisps  the  while  in  lady 
phrases  to  females  of  distinction.* — Bviler. 

MILLS.  The  earliest  instrument  for  finding  manna  and  com,  was  the  mortar. 
Moses  forbade  them  to  b«  taken  m  pawn,  because  that,  he  says,  would  be 
like  taking  a  man's  life  to  pledge.  The  hand-mill  was  in  use  amouf  the 
Britons  previously  to  the  conquest  by  the  Romans.  The  Romans  introduced 
the  water-mill.    See  article  Mechanics, 

MINES.  Those  of  Great  Britain  are  very  numerous,  rich,  and  of  various  kinds, 
Strabo  and  Tacitus  enumerate  gold  and  silver  as  among  the  products  of  Eng- 
land. The  earliest  instance  of  a  claim  to  a  mine  royal  bein^  enforced, 
occurs  47  Heniy  III.,  1262. — Ruding.  It  related  to  mines  contaming  gold, 
together  with  copper,  in  Devonshire.  In  the  United  States,  iron,  coal,  lime, 
and  salt  exist  in  great  abundance,  in  various  States :  lead  mines  in  Mis- 
souri are  very  prcSuctive.  Gold  mines  have  been  found  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  but  their  supply  is  but  moderate.  See  Coal,  O/p- 
per.  Tin,  Gold,  <f»c. 

MINNESOTA.  A  territory  of  the  United  States  lyin^  between  40®  80*  north 
lat..  and  between  91**  10*  and  102®  west  long.,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Sioux 
Indians.  First  explored  by  the  French ;  began  to  be  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  about  1846-6. 

*  I  look  upon  a  man-milliner  not  only  aa  one  of  the  moet  unworthy  memben  of  society,  but  a» 
ane  of  the  moet  injurious.  When  I  hear  one  of  these  persons  haranfuins  upon  the  merits  of  muslin 
(V  the  becoming  color  of  a  riband,  anger  will  mingle  itself  with  the  feeling  of  contempt;  for  the 
employment  that  degrades  this  man  might  have  preserved  a  woman  from  prostitution.— />r. 
Souiiijf. 
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MINORCA.  This  island  and  Majorca  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  Balearid^. 
Minorca  was  captured  by  lieutenant-general  Stanhope  and  sir  John  Leake  m 
August  1708,  and  was  confirmed  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spanish  and  French  in  June  1756.  Admiral 
Byng  fell  a  victim  to  the  exasperation  of  the  public  mind,  and  to  the  safety 
of  ministers,  for  not  relieving  it  with  a  force  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
enemy.  See  Bijng.  It  was  restored  to  the  British  at  the  peace  in  1763. 
Besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  taken,  Feb.  6,  1782.  It  was  again  captured 
by  the  British,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  Nov.  15, 1798 ;  but  was  given  up 
at  the  peace  of  1802. 

MINSTRELS.  They  were  originally  pipers  appointed  by  lords  of  manors  to 
divert  their  copyholders  while  at  work.  They  owed  their  origin  to  the  glee- 
men  or  harpers  of  the  Saxons,  and  continued  till  about  a.  d.  1560.  John  of 
Gaunt  erected  a  court  of  minstrels  at  Tutbury  in  1380.  So  late  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  they  intruded  without  ceremony  into  all  companies,  even  at 
the  houses  of  the  nobility.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  they  had,  however,  sunk 
into  neglect. 

MINT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  established  at  Philadelphia,  1792.  Branch  at 
New  Orleans,  1838;  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1837 ;  at  Dahlonega,  1838.  SeeCoining. 

MIRRORS,  In  ancient  times  mirrors  were  made  of  metal ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  the  Mosaic  writings  we  learn  that  the  mirrors  used  by  the  Jewish  women 
were  made  of  brass.  Mirrors  in  silver  were  introduced  by  Praxiteles,  328 
B.  c.    See  Looking  Glasses. 

MISS.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  epithet  Miss  applied  to  females  was 
considered  a  term  of  reproach.  Miss  Cross  who  is  particularly  noticed  in 
Hayne's  epilogue  to  Farquhar's  Love  in  a  Bottle,  about  1782,  was  the  first 
actress  announced  as  Miss. — GdU's  Lives  of  the  Players. 

MISSIONS.  Among  the  Romanists,  the  religious  orders  of  St.  Dominick,  St. 
Francis,  St.  Augustin,  &e.,  had  missions  to  the  Levant  and  to  America. 
The  Jesuits  had  missions  to  China  {which  see),  and  to  most  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Among  the  Protestants,  an  early  undertaking  of  this  kind  was 
a  Danish  mission,  planned  by  Frederick  lY.,  in  1706.  But  the  Moravian 
Brethren  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  new  Christian  missions, 
about  1732.  The  London  Missionary  Society  held  their  first  meeting,  Nov. 
4,  1794 ;  and  it  has  since  been  the  parent  of  many  benevolent  institutions. 
The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  formed  1810; 
first  mission  at  Bombay,  1813;  at  Ceylon,  1816;  to  Choctaws,  1817;  Che- 
rokees,  1820.  The  Board  has  an  annual  income  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  about  S200,000.  The  statistics  of  its  operations  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  are  given  in  its  annual  reports.  The  contributions  of  this 
Board  and  its  missionaries  to  the  fund  of  ^eo^phical  and  ethnographical 
science,  to  say  nothing  of  religion  and  civilization,  have  been  very  important. 
The  missions  of  the  Baptists.  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  dbc.,  are  also  nu- 
merous. American  Baptist  Board  of  Missions,  founded  1814.  Board  of 
Missions  of  Greneral  Assembly  (Presbyterian),  1818.  Methodist  Mission- 
ary Society,  1819.  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  1826.  See  Bcnevo^ 
lent  Societies. 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  United  States.  First  settled  by  the  French  at  Nat- 
chez, and  claimed  as  part  of  Louisiana,  1716.  Colony  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.  The  country  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  1753.  *Part 
of  it  belonged  to  Georgia,  and  the  southern  part  to  Florida.  The  territory, 
together  with  Alabama,  constituted  the  "  Mississippi  Territory  "  until  1817, 
when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Population  in  1816,  45,929 : 
in  1880,  186,806;  in  1840,  375,651,  including  195,211  slaves. 
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MISSOURI,  one  of  the  United  States.  Was  included  with  Lonisiana  in  the 
purchase  from  the  French  in  1803.  Town  of  St.  Louis  settled  by  the  French 
in  1764,  but  was  little  more  than  a  trading  post  until  1804,  when  the  terri- 
torial government  was  formed.  Missouri  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
in  1821,  after  a  long  debate  on  slavery,  ending  in  the  Missouri  Compromise^ 
which  prohibits  slavery  north  and  west  of  Arkansas,  but  tolerates  it  in  Mis- 
souri. Population  in  1810, 19,833 ;  in  1830, 140,074 ;  in  1840,  3&5,702,  includ- 
ing 58  240  slaves. 

MISSISSIPPI  TRADE.  This  trade  was  be§:un  in  November,  1716.  The  cele- 
brated Mississippi  scheme  or  bubble  in  France,  which  was  commenced 
about  that  period,  exploded  in  1720;  at  which  time,  the  nominal  capital  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  100,0(lO,0O0Z.    See  Law's  BubbU. 

MITHRIDATE.  A  physical  preparation  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  compound  known  to  us  at  the  present  day.  It  was  invented 
by  Mithridates  II.  the  king  of  Pontus,  about  70  b.  c.  It  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  a  great  antidote  against  poison ;  but  though  it  is  now  out 
of  date  for  that  purpose,  it  is  still  used  as  an  opiate,  and  is  one  of  thd 
capital  medicines  of  our  shops. 

MITHRIDATIC  WAR.  Caused  by  the  massacre  of  100,000  Romans,  86  b.  c. 
and  remarkable  for  its  duration,  its  many  battles,  the  devastation  of  human 
life  it  occasioned,  and  the  cruelties  of  its  commanders.  Mithridates  having 
taken  the  consul  Aquilius,  made  him  ride  on  an  ass  through  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  crying  out  as  he  rode,  "  I  am  Aquilius,  consul  of  the  Romans."  He 
ultin^ately  dispatched  him,  by  ordering  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  his 
throat,  which  was  done  in  derision  of  his  avarice,  86  b.  c. — Lenglet. 

MTTRE.  ITie  cleft  cap  or  mitre  is  of  very  ancient  use,  having  been  worn  by 
the  high-priest  among  the  Jews.  Among  the  primitive  Christians,  young 
women  who  professed  a  state  of  virginity,  and  solemnly  consecrated  thereto, 
wore  a  purple  or  golden  mitre.  The  pope  has  four  mitres,  which  according 
to  the  solemnity  to  be  performed,  or  festival  day  it  is  worn  on|  is  more  or  less 
magnificent.  Anciently  the  cardinals  wore  mitres,  but  at  the  council  of 
Lyons,  in  1245,  they  were  appointed  to  wear  hats,  which  remains  to  this  day. 

MNEMONICS.  Artificial  memory  had  its  professors  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  art  of  assisting  memory,  by  getting  by  heart,  lyas  introduced  by  Simon- 
ides  the  younger,  477  b.  c. — Arund.  Marbles.  In  modern  times,  mnemonics 
have  been  elaborately  treated ;  and  the  Mem^ria  Technica  of  Dr.  Grey  is  an 
esteemed  work  on  the  subject.  The  science  of  mnemonics,  as  we  now  have 
it,  was  announced  in  GJermany,  in  1806-7  ;  but  it  had  been  previously  no- 
ticed in  the  London  monthly  periodicals. 

MODENA.  Erected  into  a  duchy  in  1461.  The  duke  was  expelled  by  the 
French,  1796.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Forraio,  the  Modencse  possessions 
were  incorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  republic,  1797.  The  archduke  Fran- 
cis of  Este  was  restored  in  1814.  Insurrection  here,  Feb.  6,  1831.  The 
archduke  escaped ;  but  the  Austrian  troops  soon  afterwards  entered  and 
restored  the  deposed  authorities.  The  people  revolt  and  imprison  the  duke. 
March  20, 1848.  The  troops  of  Tuscany  occupy  Modena,  March  24 ;  Provi- 
sional government  appointed,  April  9,  1848. 

MOGULS.  They  deduce  their  origin  from  Japhet,  son  of  Noah.  His  son, 
Turk,  they  say,  was  the  first  king  or  khan  of  those  nations  afterwards 
known  as  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls.  The  first  conqueror  of  the  Mogul 
empire  was  Jenghis  Khan,  a  Tartarian  prince,  who  died  a.  d.  1236.  Timour 
Beg  became  Great  Mogul  by  conquest,  1399.  Khouli  Khan,  the  iUmoue 
aophi  of  Persia,  considerably  diminished  the  power  of  the  moguls,  carried 
•way  immense  treasures  from  Delhi,  and  since  that  event  many  of  Uie 
nabobs  have  made  themselves  independent.    See  India. 
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MONARCHT.  The  most  ancient  was  that  of  the  Assyrians,  founded  soon 
after  the  Deluge.  See  Assyria.  Historians  reckon  four  grand,  or  almost 
universal  monarchies, — the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman.  Sei 
them  respectively. 

MONASTERIES.  The  first  founded  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  a. 
D.  270 ;  and  according  to  others,  in  a.  d.  305.  The  suppression  of  monastic 
houses  has  been  frequent,  even  in  Catholic  countries ;  and  many  religious 
communities  have  bowed  to  the  variable  notions  of  mankind  regarding  re- 
li^on,  and  to  the  altered  state  of  the  world.  Constantino  Iv.,  among 
other  persecutors,  commanded  a  vast  number  of  friars  and  nuns  to  appear 
at  Rphesus :  he  there  ordered  them  to  change  their  black  habits  for  white, 
and  to  destroy  their  images.  They  explained  that  this,  on  account  of  the 
vows  they  had  taken,  was  impossible ;  whereupon  he  directed  that  their 
eyes  should  be  put  out,  and  that  they  should  be  banished,  forfeiting;  their 
various  monasteries,  which  he  sold  for  the  uses  of  the  state.  When  St. 
Austin  arrived  in  England  a.  d.  596,  Ethelbert  of  Kent  ^ave  him  an  idol 
temple  without  the  walls  of  his  capital,  as  a  burial-pku^  for  him  and  his 
successors,  which  was  converted  into  the  first  monastery.  Various  monastic 
houses  were  suppressed  in  Engkind  in  various  reigns ;  and  a  vast  number  in 
1516.  But  the  general  dissolution  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
1534-9.  The  abbey  lands  were  afterwards  granted  to  numerous  courtiers, 
whose  descendants  enjoy  them  to  this  day. 

MONEY.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  medium  of  commerce  in  the  23d  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis, when  Abraham  purchased  a  field  as  a  sepulchre  for  Sarah,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2139.  In  profane  history,  the  coina^  of  money  Is  ascribed  to 
the  Lydians.  Moneta  was  the  name  given  to  their  silver  by  the  Romans,  it 
having  been  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno-Moneta,  269  b.  c.  Money  was 
made  of  different  ores,  and  even  of  leather  and  other  articles,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times.  It  was  made  of  pasteboard  by  the  Hollandern  so 
late  as  1574.  Silver  has  increased  more  than  thirty  times  its  value  since 
the  Norman  conquest,  viz.  a  pound  in  that  a^ewas  three  times  the  quantity 
that  it  is  at  present,  and  twelve  times  its  value  in  purchasing  any  commo- 
dity.    See  articles,  Coin;  Gold;  Silver,-  Copper;  Mint^  <f<c. 

MONK.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  Paul  of  Thebais,  who  fied  into  the  de- 
serts to  avoid  the  Decian  persecution  about  a.  d.  250.  St.  Anthony  is  sup- 
posed by  other  authorities  to  have  been  the  first  example  of  a  regular 
monastic  life,  a.  d.  805,  soon  after  which  time  monks  began  to  associate. 
St.  Athanasius  introduced  the  monastic  life  into  Rome  in  341.    See  Abbeys. 

MONMOUTH'S  REBELLION.  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son 
of  Charles  IT.  was  banished  England  for  a  conspiracy  in  1683.  He  invaded 
England  at  Lyme,  June  11,  1685.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Taunton  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month.  Was  defeated  at  Bridgewater,  July  5 ;  and 
was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  July  15,  1685.  The  county  of  Monmouth, 
fVom  which  he  was  named,  was  made  an  English  coimty  by  Henry  VIH. 
about  1535. 

MONOPOLIES.  Commercial  monopolies  reached  to  such  a  height  in  England, 
that  parliament  petitioned  against  them,  and  they  were  m  consequence 
mostly  abolished  about  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  1602.  They  were 
fVirther  suppressed,  as  being  contrary  U>  law,  19  James  I.,  1622;  and  were 
totally  abolished,  and  it  was  decreed  that  none  should  be  in  future  created, 
as  was  previously  the  custom,  by  royal  patent,  16  Charles  I.,  1640. — Ander- 
tOfCs  History  of  Commerce. 

MONT ANISTS.    A  sect  founded  by  Montanus,  of  Ardaba,  in  Mysia,  %n  extm- 
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ordinary  enthusiast,  about  a.  d.  171.  He  was  reputed  to  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  proclaimed  himself  the  comforter  promised  by  Christ,  con- 
demned second  marriages  as  fornication,  permitted  the  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, forbade  to  avoid  martyrdom,  and  ordered  a  severe  fast  of  three 
lent? ;  he  hanged  hijuself  with  Maximilla,  one  of  his  women-scholars,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  second  century. — Cavers  Hist.  LM. 

MONTREAL.  Surrendered  to  the  English  by  the  French  in  1760.  It  was 
taken  b}"  the  Provincials  in  the  American  war  of  Independence,  November 
12,  1776,  and  was  retaken  by  the  British,  June  15,  1776.  The  church,  Je- 
suits' college,  prison,  and  many  buildings  burnt  down,  June  6,  1803.  Great 
military  affray,  Sept.  29,  1833.  Riot  about  the  "  Rebellion  Losses  "  Act ; 
the  parliament  house  burnt  by  the  mob,  1819. 

MOON.  The  ftill  moon  was  held  favorable  for  any  undertaking  by  the  Spar- 
tans, and  the  Greeks  generally  looked  upon  full  moons,  or  the  times  of 
conjunction  of  the  sun  or  moon,  as  seasons  most  favorable  to  marriage. 
Opacity  of  the  moon,  and  true  causes  of  lunar  eclipses,  was  taught  by 
Thales,  640  b.  c.  Posidonius  accounted  for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  79  b.  c. — Diog.  Laert.  A  map  of  the  moon  was  first  taken  at  Bant- 
zic,  A.  D.  1647.  The  strength  of  moon-light  at  the  full  moon  is  90,000  times 
less  than  the  light  of  the  sun.— I>r.  Smitk.  It  is  800,000  times  less. — 
Bouguer. 

MOORS.  They  first  invaded  Spain,  A.D.17Z.—Univ.  Hist.  The  Saracens  in 
Spain  beset  by  the  Christians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Moors,  who 
seized  the  dominions  they  came  to  protect,  and  subdued  the  Saracens,  a.  d. 
1091.  Alphonsus  I.  of  Nav.irre,  defeated  them  in  many  battles,  1118,  et  seq. 
The  Moors  began  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  being  their  last  refuge  from  the 
power  of  the  Christians,  1238.  Alphonsus  XI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  slew 
200.000  Moors  in  one  battle ;  three  leagues  round  the  country  was  covered 
>vith  the  dead,  1327.  The  power  of  this  people  was  overthrown  by  Ferdi- 
nand v.,  who  conquered  Granada,  1492.  Philip  III.  banished  them  to  the 
number  of  900,000,  confiscating  their  property,  IQIO.—Prieslley, 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  The  knowledge  of  our  duty  and  felicity,  the  science 
of  ethics,  or  art  of  being  virtuous  and  happy.  Socrates  is  universally  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  moral  philosophy,  about  430  b.  c.  And  Grotius  is 
esteemed  by  many  writers  as  the  father  of  moral  philosophy  in  modem 
times,  about  a.  d.  102Z.— Bate,  ^c. 

MORAVIANS.  United  Brethren.  A  sect  which  took  its  rise  in  Moravia,  in, 
it  is  said,  the  fifteenth  century,  which  some  doubt ;  while  the  Brethren  say 
that  their  sect  is  derived  from  the  Greek  church  in  the  ninth  century.  They 
appeared  in  England  about  1737,  introduced  by  count  Zinzendorf,  who  died 
at  Chelsea,  in  June  1760.  They  settled  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  1741.  In  order 
to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world,  these  persevering  brethren  formed 
settlements  also  in  Greenland,  the  Cape,  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
other  climes.  The  Moravians  led  the  way  to  the  Scriptural  missions  now 
so  general. 

MORGARTEN,  Battle  op,  the  most  memorable,  as  well  as  extraordinary  and 
glorious  in  the  annals  of  Switzerland ;  1300  Swiss  engaged  20,000  Austrians, 
commanded  by  the  duke  Leopold,  whom  they  completely  defeated.  They 
seized  upon  the  heights  of  Morgarten,  which  overlooked  the  defile  through 
which  the  enemy  was  to  enter  their  territory  from  Zug,  and  thus  achieved 
their  victory,  Nov.  16,  1815. 

MORMONS.  The  pretended  revelation  of  the  Mormon  Scriptures  to  "Joe 
Smith  "  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  state  of  New  York,  about  1835. 
Surrender  of  a  body  of  700  Mormons  under  arms,  with   their  ieadera.  Joe 
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Smith,  Rigdon,  &«.,  to  the  Missouri  militia,  under  Gren.  Atchiuson,  Oct  28, 
1838.  Joe  Smith  and  his  brother  murdered  iu  jail  by  a  mob,  June  27, 18i4. 
The  Mormon  temple  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  sold  to  the  Icarians,  or  Sociallsta, 
•nd  the  Mormons  emigrated  to  Desseret  and  California,  1848-9. 

MOROCCO.  Anciently  Maurilania.  From  its  early  {Possession  by  the  Romanj 
it  underwent  various  revolutions.  About  a.  d.  1116,  Abdallah,  a  leader 
of  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  founded  a  dynasty  which  ended  in  the  last 
sovereign's  defeat  in  Spain.  About  this  period,  1202,  Fez  and  other  provincea 
shook  otf  their  dependence;  but  the  descendants  of  Mahomet,  about  1650, 
subdued  them,  and  formed  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Hostilities  with  France 
provoked  by  Abdel-Kader,  the  heroic  and  indomitable  ameer  of  AJgiera, 
commence  May,  1844;  Tangier  bombarded,  Aug.  6, 1844;  peace  concluded, 
and  the  French  forces  evacuate  Mogador,  Sept.  16, 1844.  Abdel-Kader  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  and  carried  to  France,  1846. 

MORTARS,  A  short  gun  with  an  extraordinary  larg^e  bore,  and  close  chamber, 
used  for  throwing  bombs,  first  made  iu  England  in  1643.  The  celebrated 
mortar  left  by  Soult  in  Spain,  was  fixed  in  St.  James's  park  in  August,  1816. 

MOSCOW.  One  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1156;  was 
taken  by  Tamerlane  1382 ;  and  subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tartars,  whose  last  attack  upon  it  was  in  1571.  when  they  set  it  on  fire.  This 
city  was  entered  by  the  French,  Sept.  14,  1812,  and  the  Russian  governor, 
Rostochin,  ordered  that  it  should  be  set  on  fire  in  five  hundred  places  at 
once.  In  this  memorable  conflagration,  11,840  houses  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  besides  palac<'s  and  churches.  The  French,  thus  deprived  of  quar- 
ters, evacuated  Moscow  Oct  19,  and  it  was  re-entered  by  the  Russians  Oct. 
22,  following.    This  city  has  been  since  rebuilt. 

MOSKWA,  Battlp.  op,  between  the  French  and  Russians.    See  Borodino. 

MOSS-TROOPERS.  These  were  a  desperate  sort  of  plunderers,  secretins 
themselves  in  the  mosses  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  defiling  women,  and 
perpetrating  the  most  savage  enormities,  as  well  as  minor  mischiefs,  extirpa- 
ted A.  D.  1609. 

MOST  CHRISTIAN  KING.  The  title  given  to  Louis  XI.  by  pope  Paul  H.. 
1469.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  never  was  the  title  or  ^me  of 
Christian  given  to  a  prince  more  unworthily  bestowed,  or  less  deservt?t. 

MOITOES  ROYAL.  I>ieu  et  mon  Droit  was  first  used  by  Richard  I.,  a.  d.1198. 
The  Bohemian  crest,  viz.  three  ostrich  featiici-s,  and  the  motto  Jch.  dicA  "I 
serve,"  was  adopted  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Crt^y, 
the  king  of  Bohemia  being  slain  in  the  battle,  1346.  Hani  soil  qui  vuA  y 
peyise,  was  made  the  motto  of  the  Garter,  1349-50.  Jc  maitUiendrai,  "I  utU 
mainlaitiy''  was  adopted  by  William  III.,  1688.  And  Semper  cadem  was  or- 
dered by  queen  Anne  to  be  used  as  her  motto. 

MOURNING  FOR  THE  DEAD.  The  practice  of  the  Israelites  was,  neither  to 
wash  nor  anoint  themselves  during  the  time  of  mourning.  The  exhibition 
of  grief  for  a  friend  lasted  for  seven  days ;  and  upon  extraordinary  occasion? 
it  lasted  a  month.  Tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  also  exhibited  their  grief  fcr 
the  dead  by  many  public  abstinences.  The  ordinary  color  for  mourning  in 
Europe  is  black ;  in  China  it  is  white ;  in  Turkey,  violet ;  in  Ethiopia,  brown ; 
and  it  was  white  in  Spain,  until  a.  d.  1498. — Henrcra. 

MXJNSTER,  Treaty  of,  between  France,  the  Emperor,  and  Sweden ;  Spain 
continuing  the  war  against  the  former  kingdom.  By  this  peace,  the  principle 
of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  first  recognized.  Signed  at  Munster, 
Oct.  24,  1648. 
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MURDER.  The  hirhest  offence  against  the  ]aw  of  nature.  A  court  of  EphetflB 
was  established  07  Deraophoon  for  the  trial  of  murder,  1179  b.  c.  The  Per- 
sians did  not  punisli  the  first  offence.  In  England,  during  a  period  of  the 
Heptarchy,  murder  was  punished  by  fines  only.  So  late  as  Henry  VIIT.'s 
time,  the  crime  was  compounded  for  in  Wales.  Murderers  were  allowed 
benefit  of  clergy  in  1503.  Aggravated  murder,  or  petit  treason,  may  happen 
in  three  ways;  by  a  servant  killing  his  master;  a  wife  her  husband;  and 
an  ecclesiastical  person  his  superior,  statute  25  Edward  III.,  1850.  The 
enactments  relating  to  this  crime  are  very  numerous,  and  its  wilAil  com- 
mission has  been  .excepted  from  mercy  by  our  sovereigns  in  every  instance 
The  act  whereby  the  murderer  should  be  executed  on  the  day  next  but  one 
after  his  conviction,  was  repealed  7  William  IV.,  July  1836. — Haydn. 

MUSEUM.  Originally  a  quarter  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria,  like  the  Pryta- 
neum  of  Athens,  where  learned  men  of  extraordinary  merit  were  maintained 
by  the  public,  because  of  their  considerable  services  to  the  commonwealth. 
The  foundation  of  this  establishment  is  attributed  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  here  placed  his  library,  about  284  b.  c.    See  British  Museum^  4»c. 

MUSIC.  Lucretius  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  whistling  of  the  wfndt  In 
hollow  reeds.  Franckinus  to  the  various  sounds  produced  by  the  hammers 
of  Tubal  Cain.  Cameleon  Pontique  and  others  to  the  singing  of  birds.  And 
Zarlino  to  the  sound  of  water.  It  is,  however,  agreed  that  music  was  first 
reduced  to  rules  by  Jubal,  1800  b.  c.  The  flute,  and  harmony  or  concord  in 
music  was  invented  by  Hyagnis,  150&.—Arund.  Marbles,  Vocal  choruses  of 
men  are  first  mentioned  556  b.  c. — Du  FVesiwy.  Pythagoras  maintained  that 
the  motions  of  the  twelve  spheres  must  produce  delightful  sounds  inaudible 
to  mortal  ears,  which  he  called  "  the  music  of  the  spheres."  St.  Cecilia,  a 
Roman  lady,  is  said  to  have  excelled  so  eminently  in  music,  that  an  angel 
was  enticed  from  the  celestial  reeions  by  the  fascinating  charms  of  her 
melody :  and  this  hyperbolical  tradition  has  been  deemed  sufficient  author- 
ity to  make  her  the  patroness  of  music  and  musicians.  She  died  in  the  third 
century. 

jyrUSIC  AL  NOTES.  The  first  six  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Guide  Aretin, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Arezzo,  a.  d.  1025. — JJimr.  The  notes  at  present 
used  were  perfected  in  1338.  Counterpoint  was  brought  to  perfection  by 
Palcstrina  about  1515.  Gaffurius  of  Lodi  read  lectures  on  musical  composi- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  they  effected  great  improvement  in  the 
science.  The  Italian  style  of  composition  was  introduced  into  these  countries 
about  1616. 

MUSICAL  INSTITUTIONS,  England.  The  Ancient  Academy  of  Music  was  in- 
stituted in  1710.  It  originated  with  numerous  eminent  performers  and  gen- 
tlemen to  promote  the  study  of  vocal  harmony.  The  Madrigal  Society  was 
established  in  1741,  and  other  musical  societies  followed.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Music  arose  from  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  uniting  to  promote  the 
performance  of  operas  composed  by  Handel,  1786.  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic esUblished  1822. 

MUSKETS.  They  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Arras  in  1414.  The  Spanish 
historians  state  that  Spain  was  the  first  power  that  armed  the  foot-soldier 
with  these  weapons.  They  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Rhegen  in  1521.  In- 
troduced generally  into  the  English  army,  and  bows  and  arrows  laid  aside, 
12  Henry  VIII.  1521.— Carfe.  It  was  the  duke  of  Alva  who  first  brought  the 
musket  into  use  in  the  Low  countries,  1569. — Branstone. 

HUSLIN.  A  fine  cloth,  made  wholly  of  cotton.  According  to  some,  it  is  so 
called  as  not  being  bare  but  having  a  downy  nap  on  its  surface  resembling 
moM,  which  the  French  call  mousse.  According  to  others,  it  was  first  brought 
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ftom  Mousol,  in  India,  whence  the  name.  Muslins  were  first  worn  in  Eng- 
land in  IQ70.—A7tderson.  They  were  manufactured  in  great  perfection  m 
England  in  1778. 

MUTE.  A  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute  when,  being  arraigned  for  treason  or 
felony,  he  either  makes  no  answer,  or  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose.  An- 
ciently, a  mute  was  taken  back  to  prison,  placed  in  a  dark  dungeon,  naked, 
on  his  back,  on  the  bare  ground,  and  a  great  weight  of  iron  placed  apon 
his  body ;  in  this  situation  he  was  fed  with  three  morsels  of  bad  bread  one 
day,  and  three  draughts  of  stagnant  water  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately 
until  he  died.  For  a  very  memorable  instance  of  this  punishment  in  a,  d. 
1605,  see  article  Pressing  to  Death.  By  statute  12  George  III.  judgment  is 
awarded  against  mutes,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  convicted  or 
confessed.  A  man  refusing  to  plead  was  condemned  and  executed  at  the 
Old  Bailey  on  a  charge  of  murder,  1778.  Another  on  a  charge  of  burglary, 
at  Wells,  1792.  At  Shrewsbury  a  man  tried  and  convicted  notwithstandmg, 
Aug.  21,  1801.— PAiZ/i;7i. 

MUTINY  ON  BOARD  U.  S.  Brig  SOMERS,  commander  A.  S.  Mackenzie:  mid- 
shipman Spencer  and  two  seamen  hung,  Dec.  1. 18^. 

MUTINY  OF  THE  BOUNTY,  April  28,  1789.    For  particulars  see  Bounty. 

MYCALE,  Battle  op,  fought  September  22,  479  b.  c,  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians;  being  the  identical  day  on  which  Mardonius  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  Platea.  The  Persians  consisted  of  about  100,000  men,  who  had  just 
returned  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  were 
completely  defeated,  some  thousands  of  them  slaughtered,  their  camp  bamt, 
and  the  Greeks  triumphantly  embarked  their  troops  and  sailed  back  to  Sa- 
mos  with  an  immense  booty. 

MYCENiE.  A  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Argives.  It  stood  about  fifty 
stadia  from  Argos,  and  flourished  till  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclidss.  Perseus 
removes  from  Argos  to  Mycense,  and  reigns,  1313  b.  c.  Mycense  destroyed 
by  the  Argives,  ^8  b.  c. 

MYSTERIES.  They  originated  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  idolatry,  and  were  an  in- 
stitution of  the  priesthood  to  extend  their  own  influence ;  so  that  all  max- 
ims in  morality,  tenets  in  theology,  and  dogmas  in  philosophy,  were  wrapt 
up  in  a  veil  of  allegory  and  mystery.  From  the  Egyptian  mysteries  of  Isis 
and  Osiris  sprung  those  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres  amon?  the  Greeks.  The 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  introduced  at  Athens  by  Eumolpus,  1356  b.  c. 
The  laws  were— 1.  To  honor  parents;  2.  To  honor  the  gods  with  the  fVuits 
of  the  earth ;  8.  Not  to  treat  brutes  with  cruelty.  Cicero  makes  the  civil- 
ization of  mankind  one  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
They  were  abolished  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  a.  d.  889. 

MYTHOLOGY.  Fable  usurped  the  place  of  historical  truth  as  soon  as  the 
authentic  tradition  concerning  the  Creation  had  been  lost  or  adulterated ; 
and  persons  who  had  rendered  themselves  renowned  as  kines  or  leaders  in 
this  life,  and  whose  achievements  had  dazzled  the  benighted  understanding 
of  men  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  were  supposed  to  be  more  than  mortal, 
and  therefore  after  death  the  multitude  were  easily  taught  to  reverence  them 
with  divine  honors.  The  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  after  forgetting  the  in- 
visible and  true  God,  worshipped  positive  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon ;  and 
then  transferred  their  adoration  to  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  passions 
of  their  own  minds,  which  they  embodied  under  symbolical  representations, 
and  ultimately  worshipped  the  symbols  themselves.  Thoth  is  supposed  to 
havu  introduced  mythology  amonj?  the  Egyptians,  1521  b.  c.  ;  and  Cadmna, 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities,  among  the  Greeks,  1498 
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NABONASSER.  Eh  a  of.  This  era  received  its  name  from  ihe  celebrated  prinot 
of  Babylon,  and  began  Feb.  26,  747  b.  c.  To  find  the  Julian  year  on  which 
the  year  of  Nabonasser  begins,  sabtract  the  year,  if  before  Christ,  from  747 ; 
if  after  Christ,  add  to  it  748. 

NAMES.  Originally  every  person  had  but  one  name.  Plato  recommended  it 
to  parents  to  give  happy  names  to  their  children ;  and  the  Pythagoreans 
taught  that  the  minds,  actions,  and  successes  of  men  were  according  to  their 
names,  genius,  and  fate.  The  po^  changed  their  names  at  their  exalta- 
tion to  the  pontificate,  "  a  custom  introduced  by  pope  Sergius,  whose  name 
till  tlien  was  Swine-snout,  a.  d.  Q87"—PlaHna.  Onuphrius  refers  it  to  John 
XII.,  956 ;  and  gives  as  a  reason,  that  it  was  done  in  imitation  of  Sta.  Peter 
and  Paul,  who  were  first  called  Simon  and  Saul.  In  France  it  was  usual  to 
change  the  name  given  at  baptism,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  two  sons  of 
Henry  II.  of  France.  They  were  christened  Alexander  and  Hercules ;  but 
at  their  confirmation,  these  names  were  changed  to  Henry  and  Francis.  It 
is  usual  for  the  religious  at  their  entrance  into  monasteries  to  assume  new 
names,  to  show  they  are  about  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  have  renounced  the 
world,  their  family,  and  themselves.    See  Surnames. 

NAJffUR.  Ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Butch  as  a  barrier  town  to  the  United  Provinces  in  1715. 
pTamur  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  but  was  restored  in  1748.  In  1781, 
the  emperor  Joseph  expelled  the  Dutch  garrison.  In  1792,  it  was  again  taken 
by  the  French,  who  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it  the  following  year ;  but 
tliey  regained  possession  of  it  in  1794.  The  French,  however,  delivered  it 
up  to  the  Allies,  in  1814. 

NANTES,  Edict  op.    See  Edia. 

NAPLES  The  continental  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Naples 
was  a  part  of  the  Roman  territory  at  a  verv  early  period.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  to  the  Lombards ;  and 
the  Saracens,  Normans,  and  French,  also  successively  had  possession  of  this 
country. 


The  Oochfl  harinff  become  masters  of 
Naples  and  of  Sicily,  are  expelled  by 
Beusaritta,  general  of  the  Eastern 
empire  •  •  •       a.  d.   637 

Tlie  Lombards  next  get  possession  of 
Naples,  and  are  diapossessed  by  Char* 
lemagne  ....  800 

Charles  of  Anjoa,  brother  of  St.  I^uis, 
king  of  France,  obtains  the  crown 
from  the  pope,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rightful  heir,  Conradin,  who  is  be- 
headed, aged  sixteen  rears  •  1266 

Hie  French  becoming  nated  by  the  Si- 
cilians, a  general  massacre  of  the  in- 
Taders  takes  place,  one  Frenchman 
only  escaping.   See  Sicilian  Veapera 

March30, 1282 

Peter  of  Arragon  reigns       •  •    -  12ifi 

The  two  crowns  disjoined  - 1908 

Charles  Durazzo,  becoming  king  of 
Hungary,  is  murdered  there  by  order 
o(  the  queen  resent,  in  her  presence  •  1386 

For  this  murdvr  she  is  taken  om  of  her 
carriage,  and  diowned  in  the  river 
Boseth 1386 

fllcily  again  united  to  Naples,  and  the 
kiBgs  erer  since  called  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies    -  -1442 

19 


Taken  from  the  French  and  annexed  to 

Spain 1604 

The  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  leads  to 

an  insurrection,  excited  by  Masaniello, 

a  fisherman,  who  in  fifteen  days  raises 

an  army  of  200,000  men         •  - 1647 

This  insurrection  subsides,  and  Blasa- 

niello  is  murdered  -  •      •  1647 

Attempt  of  the  duke  of  Guise  to  poosass 

the  crown  -  •  1647 

The  kingdom  completely  conquered  by 

prince  Eugene  -  •  •  1707 

Discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneuxn. 

See  Hereutaneum      -  -1711 

Naples  ceded  to  the  emperor  by  the 

treaty  of  Iladstad^  1714 ;  Sicilr  •  1720 
Both  kingdoms  are  recovered  by  the 

crown  of  Spain  •  1794 

And  Charles,  the  son  of  Philip  of  Spain, 

reigns         -  •  -      - 1738 

Reign  of  Ferdinand  IV.  -  -1760 

His  flight  on  the  approach  of  the  French 

republicans  Jan.  14. 1799 

Nalson  appears,  Naples  is  retaken,  and 

ibe  king  restored      •  •  July  13, 17V 

It  ia  again  taken  by  the  French,  April  7, 1801 
Drtar.fut  aarthquake  fait  tbiougboiu 
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NAPJJSS,  continued. 

the  kinsdom,  and  thooaandfl  perish 

July  26, 180) 
Treaty  ofleneive  and  defensire  between 

Prance  and  Naples  •  Oct.  8,  1806 
Ferdinand  is  again  driven  from  Naples. 

and  Joseph  Bonaparte  is  crowned 

kins  •  -  •       Feb.  6, 1606 

Joseph  abdicates  for  the  crown  of  Spain 

June  1, 1808 
The  crown  is  transferred  to  Joachim 

Mural        -  July  1, 1806 

Naples  is  surrendered  to  a  British  fleet, 

and  Ferdinand  re-enters  .-  June  17, 1816 
Execution  of  Joachim  Murat  •  Oct.  15, 1815 
Revolutionary  movement,  headed  by 

general  Pepe  •  -   July  15, 1820 

Suppression  of  the  Carbonari  Sept  16,  ISA) 
Reicn  of  Francis  I.         •  •  -1826 


Demonstration  L  faTorofPiuslX.UMl 
reform,  fired  uj  mi  at  Naples,  and  ar- 
retits  made  Dec  15,  }60 

Sanguinary  disorders  at  Meosina  Jan.  4, 1848 
Rebellion  at  Palermo,  Ac.    -    Jan.  12,  1^8 
Palermo  bombarded       •      Jan.  13-19,  l^^iS 
The  king  signed  a  constitution  Jan.  28, 1818 
Messina  exp«lled  the  Neapolitan  gar- 
rison   -  .  .  -Feb.  22,  ISI? 
The  parliament  of  Sicily  declares  thai 
island  independent;    Messina  bom- 
banled  by  the  Neapolitan  fleet  Ap.3, 1818 
The  national  guard  raises  barricades  ai 

Naples  .  ■      May]4, 1M8 

The  people  put  down  by  the  kmg's 

troops ;  1440  killed         -       Mav  I&,  1848 
The  Sicilian  parliament  elects  the  uuke 
of  Genoa  as  king  of  Sicily  •  July  10, 1818 


_      , "  •    ics^u  I  wi  \iciivn  an  Ring  ui  ai\,nj    •    rfUl/    iw, 

Anaof  Ferdinand  IL  •       Nov.  6,  1830     Memina  bombarded  and  taken  by  the 

Commencement  of  the  dispute  relative  1      Neapohiaii  troops  •       Sept.  2,  J&ie 

to  the  sulphur  monopoly  (which  is  New  constiuiiion  conceded  to  Sicily 

afterwards  amicably  adjusted)  March  6, 1849 

March  15, 1810  '  Catania  bombarded  and  reduced  Apr.  6)  L8t9 

NARVA,  Battle  op,  \n  which  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  was  totally  defeated 
by  the  renowned  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  The 
army  of  Peter  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000  men,  while  the  Swedish 
army  did  not  much  exceed  20,000 :  fought  Nov.  30,  1700 

NASEBY,  Battle  op,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  army  under  Fair- 
flix  and  Cromwell.  The  main  body  of  the  royal  army  was  commanded  by 
lord  Astley ;  prince  Rupert  led  the  ri^ht  wing,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
the  left,  and  the  king  himself  headed  the  b^y  of  reserve.  The  victory 
was  with  the  parliament  forces,  and  was  decisive  of  the  fkte  of  the  unfortn- 
nate  Charles,  who  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  field  to  his  enemies,  losing  all 
his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  5000  of  his  anny  were  made  prisoners,  June 
14, 1645. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  op  ENGLAND.  The  first  mention  of  parliamentary  secu- 
rity for  a  debt  of  the  nation,  occurs  in  the  rci^n  of  Henry  VI.  The  present 
national  debt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  had  amounted,  in 
the  year  1697,  to  about  five  millions  sterling,  and  the  debt  was  then  thought 
to  be  of  alarming  magnitude. 


Id  1708,  On  the  accession  of  queen 
Anne,  the  debt  amounted 
to      -       •       .       -    jei4,000,000 

In  1714,  On  the  accession  of  Geo. 

L  it  amounted  to         •    54,000,000 

In  1749,  Geo.  11. ;  aAer  the  Spa- 
niel war,  it  amounted  to  78,000,000 

In  1763,  George  III. :  end  of  the  7 
years'  war,  ii  amounted 
to        •       •       •       -    139,000,000 

In  1786,  Three  years  after  the  Ame- 
rican war,  it  amounted  to  268,000,000 

In  1798,  The  civil  and  foreign  war, 

it  amounted  to     •       •  468,000,000 


In  1808,  Close  of  the  French  Re- 
volutionary war,  it  a- 
mounted  to  .€871,000,000 

In  1814,  Close  of  the  war  against 

Bonaparte    -  •  865,000,000 

In  1817,  When  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish exchequers  were 
consolidated  -  918282,477 

In  1830,  Total  amount  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded 
debt      ....  840,184,022 

In  1840,  Total  amount  of  ditto  •  789,o78jn00 

In  184&,  Funded  debt  -       -       .  768,789,iMl 


NATIONAL  DEBT  op  the  UNITED  STATES,  at  different  times. 


In  1791  the  debt  was  -       • 

.  •75,463,476 

In  1830  the  debt  was  - 

-•48,565,406 

In  180l       "       »'  -       - 

-    .    82,976,294 

In  1835       "       "  .       . 

37,733 

In  1810       «       «      .       . 

.    63,1734217 

In  1839       «       «       . 

-    11.963,738 

In  1815       «       "-       . 

.    .    99.833,660 

In  1845       «       •'  .       - 

-    16301,647 

In  1816       «       »»      .       . 

.  127,334,934 

In  1848       »*       «       . 

.    (X>,804.460 

In  1830       «       «-       • 

.    -    91,016,666 

NATURALIZiVTION.    It  is  defined  to  be  "  the  making  a  foreigner  or  alien  ■ 
denizen  or  freeman  of  any  kingdom  or  city,  and  so  becoming,  ab  it  \ 
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both  a  subject  and  a  native  of  a  king  or  country,  that  by  nature  he  did  not 
belong  to.'/  The  first  act  of  naturalization  in  England  passed  in  1437 ;  and 
various  similar  enactments  were  made  in  most  of  the  reigns  from  that  time, 
several  of  them  special  acts  relating  to  individuals.  An  act  for  the  natural- 
ization of  the  Jews  passed  in  1753,  but  it  was  repealed  in  the  following  year, 
on  the  petition  of  all  the  cities  in  England.    See  United  SlaUs. 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  op  FRANCE.  Upon  the  proposition  of  the  abb^ 
Si^y^,  t)ie  states  of  France  constituted  themselves  into  the  National  Assem- 
bly, June  16,  1789.  On  the  20th,  the  hall  of  this  new  assembly  was  siiut  by 
order  of  the  king ;  upon  which  the  deputies  of  the  THers  Etat  repaired  to 
the  Jeu.  de  Paume,  or  Tennis-court,  and  swore  not  to  dissolve  until  they  had 
digested  a  constitution  for  France.  On  the  2d  they  met  at  the  church  of 
St.  Louis.    This  assembly  dissolved  itself,  Sept.  21, 1792.    See  next  article. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  op  FRANCE.  Constituted  in  the  hall  of  the 
Tuileries,  Sept.  17,  and  formally  opened,  Sept.  21,  1792,  when  M.  Gr^goire, 
at  the  head  of  the  National  Assembly,  repaired  thither  and  announced  that 
that  assembly  had  ceased  its  functions.  It  was  then  decreed,  *'That  the 
citizens  named  by  the  French  people  to  form  the  National  Convention,  being 
met  to  the  number  of  371,  after  having  verifi*^d  their  powers,  declare,  that 
the  National  Convention  is  constituted.  This  convention  continued  until  a 
a  new  constitution  was  organized,  and  the  Executive  Directory  was  installed 
at  the  Little  Luxembourg,  Nov.  1,  1795.    See  Directory. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY,  London.  The  foundation  of  this  great  institution 
was  the  purchase,  by  the  British  government,  for  the  public  service,  of  the 
Angerstein  collection  of  pictures,  whose  mimber  did  not  much  exceed  forty. 
They  were  purchased  of  Mr.  Angerstein's  executors,  in  Jan.  1822 ;  and  the 
first  exhibition  of  them  took  place  in  Pall  Mall,  in  May  1824.  Sir  G.  Beau- 
mont, Mr.  Howell  Carr,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  British 
Institution,  contributed  many  fine  pictures ;  and  the  collection  has  been 
augmented  by  numerous  later  gifts,  and  recent  purchases.  The  present  edi- 
fice in  Trafalgar-square  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was  completed 
and  opened  in  1837. 

NAVAL  BATTLES.  The  Argonautic  expedition  undertaken  by  Jason  is  the 
first  upon  record,  1263  b.  c. — Du  Fresnqy.  The  first  sea-fight  on  record  is 
that  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  664  b.  c. — Blair.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  most  celebrated  naval  engagements  to  be  found  on  the 
page  of  history. 


BXFORB  CHKIIT. 

First  aea-fighi  on  record,  in  which  the 
Corinthians  conquer  the  Corcyreans    664 

The  Athenian  fleet  under  Themistocles, 
with  380  sailj^efeat  the  Persian,  con- 
sisting of  20(JO,  at  the  straits  of  Sa* 
lamis 480 

Again,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eur)[- 
medon ;  C^mon,  the  Athenian  admi- 
ral, vanquishes  the  Persian  fleet  and 
army,  in  one  d&y.— Herodotus         •   470 

The  l^ccdemonian  fleet  taicen  by  Alci- 
biad«s,  the  Athenian  •  •   410 

The  Spartan  general,  Lysander,  totally 
defeau  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Co- 
Don ;  by  this  victory  he  puts  an  end 
to  the  maritim«  power  or  Athens     -   407 

The  Persians  engage  Conon  to  com- 
mand their  fleet,  with  which  he  en- 
tirely vanquishes  the  I^cedemonian 
fleet,  and  takes  fifly  sail  out  of  ninety  400 

The  Persian  fleet  conquer  the  Spartan 


at  Cnidos ;  Pisander,  the  Athenian 
admiral,  is  Icilled;  and  the  maritime 
power  of  the  Lacedemonians  de- 
6Xroytd.—Thuci/dide*  -   394 

The  Roman  fleet  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Lilybffium,  burned  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians •  •  •  -  -219 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  destroyed  by  the 
consul  Lutaiius  •  •   242 

The  Roman  fleets  vanquished  by  Han- 
nibal, the  Carthaeinian  general ;  8U0 
galleys  taken,  and  16,000  prisoners : 
second  Punic  war  -      -   209 

At  Actium,  heiween  the  fleets  of  Oria- 
vianus  Casrar  and  Marc  Antony.  This 
battle  decltles  the  fate  of  the  latter, 
300  ofhis  gal  leys  going  over  to  Cesar, 
by  which  ne  is  totally  defeated         •     31 

ANNO  DOMINI. 

The  emperor.  Claudius  II.  defeats  the 
Goths,  and  sinlcs  2000  of  their  shipa.— 
Iht  Frtaney    ....  219 
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NAVAL  BATTLES,  continued. 

The  fleets  belonging  to  Spain,  Venice, 
and  Pius  V.  defeat  the  Turkieh  fleet 
in  theGulfof  Lepaoto.  The  Chris- 
tian floei  consisted  of  206  galleys,  and 
30.000  men.  The  Turks,  out  of  2B0 
calleys,  saved  onlv  100;  and  lost 
90,0UU  men  in  killed  and  prisoners.— 
VoUaire  ■  •  •  -1571 

Bay  or  Gibraltar;  Dutch  and  Spani- 
a  rds.  This  was  <a  bloody  conflict  and 
decisive  victory,  and  settled  for  a  time 
the  superiority  oi'  the  Uutch,  Apr.  25, 1607 

MAVAI.  BNOAOBlCSKTa  IN  BKITISH  BISTORT. 

Alfred,  with  10  ((alleys,  defeated  300  sail 
of  Danish  pirates  on  the  Dorset  and 
Hampshire  coast. — A$a€r's  Life  of 
Alfred 897 

Near  Sluys;  Edward  III.  defeated  the 
French  fleet  of  400  sail,  which  were 
all  sunk.  30,000  French  were  killed 
in  this  engagement  •  •      •  1340 

The  English  and  Flemings ;  the  latter 
signally  defeated         •  •  - 1371 

English  and  French,  in  which  the  latter 
power  loees  tiO  ships  - 1389 

Near  Milford  Haven:  the  English  take 
14,  and  destroy  15  French  ships       •  1406 

Ofl'Uarfleur;  the  duke  of  liedlonl  lakes 
GOO  French  ships         •  .  .  1416 

In  the  Downs ;  the  French  fleet  ca]> 
tured  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  •  1469 

Bav  o<  Biscay ;  English  and  French, 
the  latter  defeated  •  -      •  1512 

8ir  Edward  Howard  defeats  the  French 
under  Prejeani  •  •  1513 

In  the  Channel ;  the  British  defeat  the 
French  fleet  with  great  loss        •      •  1545 

The  Spanish  Armada  driven  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  mad  of  Calais, 
by  a  running  flght,  the  Spaniards  los- 
ing 15  ships  and  50U0  men ;  they  are 
again  defeated,  and  obliged  to  bear 
away  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  when 
their  fleet  is  dispersed  in  a  storm,  and 
they  lose  17  more  ships,  and  6000 
more  men.    See  Armada  •  Julv  19, 1588 

Dover  Straits ;  between  the  DuicJi  ad- 
miral, Van  Tromp,  and  admiral 
Blake.  The  Dutch  surprise  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  Downs,  6U  sail  engaging 
40  English,  six  of  which  are  taken  or 
destroyed ;  and  the  Dutch  admiral 
sails  in  triumph  through  the  channel, 
with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  to  de- 
note iliai  he  had  swept  the  English 
from  the  seas  -  June  29, 1662 

In  the  Downs;  same  admirals,  and 
nearly  same  loss 

Sept.  28,  OcL  28,  and  Nov.  29, 16G2 

The  English  gain  a  victory  over  the 
Dutch  fleet  nff  Portsmouth,  taking 
and  destroying  11  men  of  war  and  3D 
irierchanimen.  Van  Tromp  was  the 
Dutch,  and  Blake  the  English  admiral 

Feb.  10,  1663 

Again,  near  Portland,  between  the  Ene- 
iish  and  Dutch ;  the  latter  dclieHtea 

Feb.  18,  1653 

A^in.  ofl*  the  North  Foreland.  The 
l)uich  and  English  floeu  consisted  of 
near  100    men-of-war    each.      Van 


Tromp  commanded  the  Dutch;  Blake, 
Monk,  and  Deane,  the  English  Six 
Dutch  ships  were  taken;  11  were 
sunk,  and  the  rest  ran  into  Calais 
road  June  2,  I6Q 

Again,  on  the  coast  of  Holland:  the 
Dutch  lost  ao  men-of-war,  ami  ad- 
miral Tromp  was  killed   -    July  31, 1653 

At  Cadiz,  when'  two  galleons,  worth 
2,000,000  pieces  of  eight,  were  taken 
by  the  English  Sept.  ICG6 

The  Spanish  fleet  ranquished,  and  then 
burnt  in  the  harbor  of  Santa  Cnia,  by 
Blake  •  -       April,  1GS7 

English  and  French ;  130  of  the  Bor- 
deaux fleet  destroyed  by  the  duke  of 
York  ?ve.4,ie54 

The  duke  of  York,  (aflerwards  James 
II.)  defeats  the  Dutch  fleet  ofl"  Har- 
wich ;  the  Dutch  admiral  blown  up 
with  all  his  crew :  18  capital  shiDS 
taken,  14  destroyed  June'3, 16G6 

The  earl  of  Sandwich  took  12  men  of 
war  and  2  India  ships  SeiH.  4,  i66S 

A  contest  between  the  Dutch  ana  En- 
glish fleets  for  victory,  mainufcinad 
lor  four  days.  The  English  lose  9, 
and  the  Dutch  15  ships,  June  I  to  4, 1  S6 

Decisive  engagement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thamei^  when  the  English  gain 
a  glorious  victory,  the  Dutch  lose  91 
men-of-war.  4  admirals  killed,  and 
4000  ofllcers  and  seamen.     Fought 

July  26, 1666 

The  English  fleet  of  16  sail^  defeat  the 
Freucn  of  30,  near  Martinico  •  - 1667 

Coast  of  Holland ;  by  Prince  Rupen, 
Mav  28,  June  4,  and  Aug.  1 1,  D'Etrees 
anil  Ruyter  defeateii    -  •  1673 

Several  actions  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Dutch.  They  agree  to  strike  to 
the  English  colors  in  ilie  British  seas, 
25  Charles  U.   >  - 1«73 

Ofl*  Tangiers,  battle  between  the  En- 

Slish   and   Moors,  which  lasted  11 
sys      .  -  -  -  - 1679 

Ofl*  Beachy-head;  the  English  and 
Dutch  are  defeated  by  the  French, 

June  30, 169U 

The  English  and  Dutch  combined  fleets 
eain  a  signal  victory  over  the  French 
fleet,  near  Cape  La  Hogue ;  21  of  their 
largest  men-of-war  were  destroyed. — 
Sec  La  Hogue  May  19, 1698 

Ofl' St.  Vincent ;  the  English  and  Dutch 
squadrons,  under  admiral  Rooke,  de- 
feated by  the  French  •         June  16,  1698 

Ofl*  Carthagena,  between  admiral  Ben- 
bow  and  the  French  fleet,  command- 
ed by  admiral  Du  Casse,  fought 

Aug.  19, 1703 

The  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under 
sir  George  Rooke,  defeat  the  French 
fleet  (having  the  Spanish  galleons  in 
convoy)  in  the  port  of  Vigo.  They 
take  9  out  of  13  galleons,  laden  chief- 
ly with  silver,  and  six  men-of-war: 
the  other  4  galleons,  and  14  men-of- 
war,  diistroved,  fought  OcL  12, 1702 

Ofl*  the  Lizard,  when  'he  English  fleet 
was  defeated    -  Del  9,17V 
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NAVAL  BATTLES,  continued. 

Id  the  Mediterranean,  admiral  Leake 
took  sixty  French  vessels  laden  with 
provisions        •  -  May  22, 1708 

The  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  totally  de- 
I'eaieU  by  sir  George  Byng,  in  the  Faro 
of  Messina   .  Aug.  11, 1718 

Bloody  battle  off*  Toulon ;  Matthews 
and  Lesiock  asrainst  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain.  Here  the  brave 
captain  Cornwall  Tell;  and  the  vic- 
toi7  was  lost  by  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  English  admirals.— JVo* 
vallliat.  .  .1744 

Off  Cape  Finisiere,  the  French  fleet 
taken  by  admiral  Anson  May  3,  1747 

In  the  F,aM  Indies ;  the  French  reiirea 
to  Pondicherry  •  -  - 1747 

on*  U^hant,  when  admiral  If  a'wke  took 
seven  men^ol'-war  of  the  French 

Oct.  14, 1747 

Admiral  Hawko  defeats  the  French 
fleet  commanded  by  Conflans,  in 
Quiberon  Bay ;  and  thus  prevents  a 
projected  invasion  of  England,  fought 

Nov.  ao,  1759 

Keppel  took  3  French  frigates,  and  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  •  -  Ocu  9, 1762 

Nev  Cape  St.  Vincent,  between  admi- 
ral Rodnev  and  admiral  Don  Lan- 
gan.  the  latter  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  losing  8  vhips  Jan.  8, 1780 

At  Su  Jagu ;  Mons.  Sulfrein  defeated  by 
commodore  Johnston  April  Id,  1781 

Admiral  Rodney  defeated  the  French 
going  to  attack  Jamaica,  took  10  ships 
of  the  line,  (1  sunk,  and  3  blown  up) 
and  sent  the  French  admiral,  count 
de  Grasse,  prisoner  to  England 

April  12, 17B2 

Tke  Britirii  totally  defeated  the  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  in  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar.— See  Oibraitar    Sepu  13, 1782 

Cape  Si.  Vincent ;  the  Spanish  fleet  de* 
leaied  by  Sir  J.  Jervis,  and  4  line  of 
battle  shipe  taken  Feb.  14, 1797 

Unsuccessful  attempt  on  Santa  Cruz ; 
admiral  Nelson  loses  his  right  arm : 

July  24, 1797 

Camperdown;  the  Dutch  signally  de- 
feated by  admiral  Duncan,  and  15 
ships  of  war,  with  the  admiral  (De 
Wmicr),  taken  -  Oct  II,  1797 

Nile ;  Toulon  fleet  defeated  br  sir  Ho- 
ratio Nelson,  at  Aboukir;  9  ships  of 
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the  line  taken ,  2  burnt,  2  eecaped, 

Aug.  1. 179k 

Gibraltar  bay  ;  engagement  beiweea 
the  French  and  British  fleois  ;  the 
Hannibal  of  74  guns  lost         July  6,  .801 

Ofl*Cadiz ;  sir  James  Saumares  obtains 
a  victory  over  the  French  and  Span> 
ish  fleets;   1  ship  capiu-.'ed,  fought 

July  12.  2801 

Sir  Robert  Calder  with  15  sail,  takes  2 
ships  (both  Spanish)  out  01  20  sail  of 
the  i-rench  and  Spanish  combined 
fleets.  ofl'FerroI  July  22,  1308 

OS*  Trafalgar;  memorable  battle,  in 
which  lord  Nelsun  defeated  the  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  in  which 
he  received  his  mortal  woimd.— (See 
Trafalgar)      -  •  OcL  21, 1805 

Sir  R.  Sirachan,  with  4  sail  of  British, 
captures  4  French  ships  of  the  line, 
ofl^  Cape  Orte^al  •  Nov.  4, 1806 

In  the  West  Indies ;  the  French  defeat- 
ed by  sir  T.  Duckworth ;  3  sail  of 
the  line  taken,  2  driven  on  shore 

Feb.  6, 1806 

Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  captures  the 
French  fleet  under  command  of  ad- 
miral Linuis     -  •       March  13, 1806 

Admiral  Duckworth  effects  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles.  See />araiine//e«, 

Feb.  19, 1807 

Copenhagen  fleet  of  18  ships  of  the  line, 
15  frigates,  and  31  other  vessels,  sur- 
rendere  to  lord  Cathcart  and  admiral 
Gambler.  (See  CopenA/^-en)  Sept  7, 1807 

The  Russian  fleet  of  several  sail,  in  the 
Tagus,  sunrendere  to   the   British, 

Sept.  3, 180b 

Algiera  bombarded  by  lord  Exmouth. 
Bee  Algiers      •  Aug.  27.  1816 

Navarino;  the  British,  French,  and 
Russian  squadrons,  defeat  and  anni> 
hilate  the  Turkish  navy.  See  Nava- 
rino      •  •  '  Oct.  20, 1827 

Action  between  the  Britiah  ships  VtU- 
age  and  Hyacinth^  and  29  Chinese 
war  j  units,  which  were  defeated 

Nov.  3, 1839 

Bombardment  and  fall  of  Acre.  The 
British  scjuadron  under  admiral  Sio|>- 
ford  achieved  this  triumph  with  tri- 
fling lo^  while  the  Egyptians  lost 
2000  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000 
prisonere.    See  Syria    -       Nov.  3, 1840 


Paul  Jones,  in  the  Providence  priva* 
teer,  takes  16  prizes         -  -      •  1776 

His  descent  on  Whitehaven       -  April  1778 

He  captures  the  British  frigate  Serapis 

Sept. 'A  1779 

Frigate  Philadelphia  taken  by  the  Tri- 
poliuins  ....  1803 

— recaptured  by  Decatur  •         -  Feb.  1, 1804 

Tripoli  bombard  Ml  by  commodore  Pre- 
ble       -  -  -  -    Aug.  1604 

Frigate  Chesapeake  fired  upon  by  the 
British  ship  Leopard,  for  refusing  to 
besearrhed  •  -1607 

Frigate  President,  t».  British  sloop 
TitUeBelt  May  16, 1811 


Constitution  captures  British  fngate 
Guerrriere  •         Aug.  13, 1812 

Captain  Elliott  captures  two  British 
irigates  on  lake  Erie   •  -  Oct.  8.  1812 

Sloop  Wasp  captures  British  sloop  Fro 
lie.  Oct.  18  '.both  vessels  captured  by 
British  74,  Poiciiere    •  Oct  a>,  1812 

Frigate  United  States^ captain  Decatur, 
captures  British  frigate  Macedonian  1912 

Constitution,  captain  Bainbridge,  cap- 
tures British  frigate  Java       Oct.  29, 1812 

Hornet,  captain  Lawrence,  captures 
British  ship  Peacock,  captain  Peake, 

Feb.  n^  1813 
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NAVAL  BATTLES,  U.  S.  continued. 

[Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  block- 
aded by  British.] 
•   Frigaie  Chesapeake  surrendered  to  the 
British  frigate  Shannon  June  1, 

Sloop  Argus,  captured  by  British  sloon 
Pelican  •  •  -         Auff.  14, 

Bng  C.terprise  captures  the  British 
brig  Boxer       •  -  -    Aug. 

Fleet  on  lake  Erie,  commodore  Perry, 
caji^ures  the  British  fleet      Sept.  10, 

Flrulla,  commodore   Chauncey,  cap- 

tuies  British  flotilla  on  lake  Ontario, 

Oct.  5, 

Frigate  Essex,  commodore  Puiter,  cap- 
tured by  frigate  Phoebe  and  sloop 
Cherub-  •  •       March  28, 

Sloop  Frolic,  commodore  Bainbridge, 
surrendered  to  British  frigate  Or- 
pheus   •  •  •         April  21, 


1813 
1813 
1813 
1813 


1813 

1814 
1814 


Sloop  Peacock,  captain  Warringtoiv 
captures  British  brig  Epervier 

April  29, 1814 

Sloop  Wasp,  captain  Blakeley,  cap- 
tures British  bng  Reindeer,  June  )&,  1814 

Flotilla,  commodore  Macdonough,  vic- 
torious over  the  British  on  lake  Cham- 
plain     •  •  -         Sept.  1 1, 1814 

Frigate  President,  surrendered  lo  the 
British  frigate  Endymion      Jan.  15, 18IS 

Fris^ate  Constitution  captures  British 
brigs  Cyane  and  Levant,  off  Maderia 

Feb.  LSIS 

Sloop  Hornet,  commodore  Biddle,  cap- 
tures British  brig  Penguin,  off  Brazil, 

Feb.  23, 13  £ 

U.  S.  naval  force  under  commodore 
Conner  bombards  Vera  Cruz  (jointly 
with  the  land  force  under  general 
Scott) I8«7 


NAVARINO,  Battle  op,  between  the  combined  fleets  of  England,  Frances,  and 
Russia,  under  command  of  admh-al  Codrington,  and  the  Turkish  na^y,  in 
which  the  latter  was  almost  wholly  annihilated.  More  than  thirty  shiiis, 
many  of  them  four-deckers,  were  blown  up  or  burnt,  chiefly  by  the  Turks 
themselves,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  Oct,  20, 
1827.  The  species  of  policy  which  led  to  this  attack  upon  Turkey,  was  that 
of  Mr.  Canning's  administration.  This  destruction  of  the  Turkish  naval 
power  was  characterized,  by  the  illustrious  duke  of  Wellington,  as  being  an 
"  untoward  event,"  a  memorable  phitise,  applied  to  it  to  this  day. 

NAVIGATION.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Phoenicians,  about  1600  b.  c.  The 
first  laws  of  navigation  originated  with  the  Rhodians,  916  b.  c.  The  first 
account  we  have  of  any  considerable  voyage  is  that  of  the  Phcenicians  sailing 
round  Africa  604  b.  c. — Blair.  On  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  335  b.  c,  its  commerce  passed  to  Alexandria,  and  subsequently 
the  Romans  became  the  chief  masters  of  commerce.  It  passed  successively 
from  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Hanse  Towns,  to  the  Portuguese  and  Span> 
iards ;  and  from  these  to  the  English  and  Dutch. 


Plane  charts  and  mariner's  compam 

used  about       •  •  -    a.  D.  1420 

Variation  of  the  compass  discovered 

by  Columbus         •  •  -     - 1492 

That  the  oblique  rhumb  lines  are  spi- 
rals, discovered  by  Nonius  -  - 1^37 
First  treatise  on  navigation  -  -  - 1545 
The  log  first  mentioned  by  Bourne  - 1577 
Mercator's  chart  -  •  -  -  1599 
Davis's  quadrant,  or  backstafT,  for 
measuring  angles,  about        •  •  1600 


Lo^rithmic  tables  applied  to  naviga. 

tion  by  Gunter  •  •    a.  d.  1G30 

Middle  latitude  sailing  introduced  •  •  1623 
Mensuration  of  a  degree,  Norwood  -  1631 
Hadley's  quadrant  •  >  -  1731 

Harrison's  time-keeper  used  >     •  1764 

Nautical  almanac  first  published         -  1767 
Bariow's  theory  of  the  deviation  of  ih« 
compass      •  -  -  •     •  I8Q0 

See  ComptuSf  Laiitude,  Longitude^  ^e. 


NAVIGATION,  INLAND,  op  the  United  States.  An  official  report  of  U.  S. 
Engineers  in  1842  states  the  number  of  miles  of  the  rivers  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  navigable  for  steamboats,  16.674  miles ;  entire  length  of  lake  coas^, 
of  which  20(X)  belong  to  British  possessions,  6000  miles.  The  steamboat 
tonnage  of  the  western  rivers  in  1846  was  249.055  tons.  Aggregate  value  of 
commerce  on  the  western  rivers,  $183  609.725.  Estimated  amount  of  lake 
tonnage.  $61,914,910.  [For  tonnage  of  ocean  shipping  at  different  periods, 
see  Skipping.] 

NAVIGATION,  INLAND,  op  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Nimmo.  In  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  th^  state  of  Ireland,  in  1824,  said,  "we  have  moro 
inland  navigation  in  Britain  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  togetbor." 
The  total  length  of  the  inland  navigation  of  England,  including  aa  well  tiie 
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naTignble  rivers  as  canals,  is  6800  miles.  See  Canals. — Haydn.  This  state- 
ment scarcely  agrees  with  the  preceding. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS.  The  laws  of  Oleron  were  decreed,  6  Richard  I.,  1194. 
See  Oleron.  The  first  navigation  act  was  passed  in  1381 .  Another  and  more 
extensive  act  was  passed  in  1541.  Act  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
passed  in  1646 ;  and  several  acts  followed  relating  to  navigation.  The  act 
regulating  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames  was  passed  in  1786.  Naviga- 
tion Act,  for  the  encouragement  of  British  ships  and  seamen,  passed  4  Wil- 
liam IV.,  August  1888.    British  and  American  navigation  laws  repealed,  1849. 

NAVY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  first  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States 
was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  John  Paul  Jones,  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1781 ;  but  the  regular  navy  was  commenced  by  Act  of 
Congress,  authorizing  the  building  of  six  frigates,  March  80,  1794.  The 
Constitution  kunched  at  Boston,  Constellation  at  Baltimore,  1797.  [See 
Naval  BaUles.] 

NAVIES  OP  EUROPE  and  AMERICA. 


COBCPAEATIVK  VIBW  OP  THB  NAVAL  P0RCB8  OP  THK  POWERS  OP  EVBOPB 

AND 

AMERICA,   1846. 

RelatiTe  naval 
power  of  each  nation. 

In  commission. 

Building,  ordina- 
ry, &c. 

Total. 

1 
6 

^1 

o  5 
6H 

Vessels. 

Guns. 

Vessels. 

Guns. 

Vessels. 

Guns. 

K 

Zi" 

Great  Britain, 

332 

4,563 

304 

13,098 

*636 

17,681 

40,000 

141 

France,      - 

215 

4,293 

131 

4,635 

346 

8,928 

27,554 

68 

Russia,  - 

179 

5,896 

179 

5,896 

59,000 

32 

Unued  States, 

62 

2,636 

4 

2i 

66 

2,660 

26,820 

9 

47 

1^65 

30 

1,190 

77 

2,346 

8,724 

6 

mSiid,  '  .  ■  .  " 

36 

1,148 

3 

312 

38 

1,760 

1 

48 

30-2 

86 

1,»14 

13i 

1,646 

4 

Sweden,    -       -       - 

330 

660 

50 

1,196 

380 

l,8r,6 

2 

Denmark, 

96 

344 

12 

732 

108 

1,076 

Austria,     ... 

74 

68G 

74 

686 

. 

Braril,   - 

31 

4i30 

U 

325 

42 

775 

8 

Saidinia,   -       -       - 

11 

226 

220 

15 

446 

2 

Spain,    . 

21 

»18 

21 

348 

4 

TwoSiciliea, 

17 

338 

17 

338 

Portugal, 

59 

Mexico      .       .       • 

23 

42 

■- 

23 

42 

•- 

COMPARATIVB  VIBW  OP  TUB  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCB  OP  DIPFBRBNT  NATIONS. 


Nations,  in  the  order  of  their  commercial 
importance. 


No.  of  vessels 
in  commerce 
and  fisheries. 


United  Kinsrdom  of  Great  Britain, 
United  States         .       ,       .       . 

France,        

Norway  and  Sweden     • 

Holland, 

Russia,  

Two  Sicilies,      .... 

Austria, 

Turkey, 

Sardinia.         ..... 

Denmark,  .... 

Portugal, 

Spain, 

Brazil,  

Mexico, 


23398 

19,666 

13,782 

5,450 

1,528 

Not  known. 

9,174 

6,199 

2,220 

3,502 

3.036 

798 

2,700 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 


Tonnage. 


No.  of  guns  to 
each  100,000 
tons  of  com- 
merce. 


3,007,581 
2,416,999 

839,608 

471.772 

241,676 

239,000 

213,198 

208,551      I 

182,000      ! 

167,360      I 

153,408      1 
80/i25      i 
80,000 
Unknown. 
Unknown.     ' 


97 

1,063 

224 

683 

2,466 

158 

321 

1,461 

266 

709 
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NAVY  OF  ENGIAND.  The  first  fleet  of  gallejs,  like  those  of  ^he  Danes, 
was  built  by  Alfred,  a.  d.  897.  The  Dumber  or  galleys  had  increased  under 
Edgar  to  860,  about  a.  d.  965.  A  formidable  fleet  was  equipped  by  the  pub- 
lic contribution  of  every  town  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  U.,  1007, 
et  seq.f  when  it  rendezvoused  at  Sandwich  to  be  ready  to  oppose  the  Banes. 
From  this  period  fleets  were  occasionally  furnished  by  the  maritime  towns, 
and  the  Cinque  ports,  and  were  usually  commanded  by  the  king,  or  an  ad- 
miral under  him :  such  was  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  at  the  sie^  of  Calais  in 
1847 ;  it  consisted  of  40  ships,  badly  equipped,  under  no  public  fixed  regu- 
lations. The  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Royal  or  British  navy,  may 
therefore  be  placed  4  Henry  Ylii.  1612,  when  the  first  Navy-ofBce  was  ap- 
pointed, with  commissioners  to  manage  naval  affairs,  and  a  number  of  stem 
ships  of  war  began  to  be  permanently  kept  on  foot  by  the  crown. — Gibson's 
Camden.  In  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  the  navy  consisted  of  1  ship  of  1200 
tons,  2  of  800  tons,  and  sis  or  seven  smaller ;  the  largest  was  called  the 
Great  Harry.  Elizabeth's  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588, 
consisted  or  only  28  vessels,  none  larger  than  frigates.  James  I.  added  10 
ships  of  1400  tons  each,  and  64  guns,  the  largest  then  ever  bui^^ — Gibson^ s 
Ctmtinuaiion  of  Camden, 

▲OOOUVT    OF  THB  VR00RB88IVX  DCCREASB  OV  THB  ROTAL   NATT  OF  ENOLAMO,  FROK    RSmnr 
Vllt'S  RBION  TO  THB  CI.08B  OF  THB  LAST  WAR,  1814. 


Yr. 

Ship9. 

Tons. 

Men  voted 

Navj/ettim. 

Yr. 

Shipa. 

Tom.   Menvoted 

Havyeatim. 

ISQl 

16 

7,260 



no  account 

1760 

412 

321,134 1     70,000 

JC3,227.I43 

1578 

24 

10,506 

6,700 

no  account. 

1793 

498 

433J226       45,000 

5,525:331 

MtiS 

42 

17,055 

8,346 

no  account. 

ISOO 

767 

668,744 

135,000 

12,422/07 

less 

157 

57,000 

21,910 

no  account. 

18U8 

869 

892^00 

143,800 

17,496,017 

1638 

173 

101,892;     42,000 

no  account. 

1814 

901 

966,000 

146,000 

18,786^ 

17021    272 

159,0201      40,000 

jei,066.9l5 

In  1814,  Great  Britain  had  901  ships,  of  which  177  were  of  the  line  ;  and  in 
1830.  she  had  621  ships,  some  of  140  funs  each,  and  down  to  surveying  ves- 
sels of  2  guns  only.  Of  these  148  sail  were  employed  on  foreign  and  nome 
service.  On  Jan.  1,  1841,  the  total  number  of  ships  of  all  sizes  in  commis- 
sion was  188. 

NAYV  OF  FRANCE.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history  a.  d.  728,  when,  like  that 
of  England  at  an  early  period,  it  consisted  of  Galleys ;  in  this  year  the 
Frencn  defeated  the  Prison  fleet.  It  was  considerably  improved  under 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  instance  of  his  minister  Colbert,  about  1697.  The  French 
navy  was  in  perhaps  its  highest  splendor  about  1781 ;  but  it  became  gr^tly 
reduced  in  the  ]ate  wars  against  England. 

NEBRASKA.  A  territory  of  the  United  States  as  yet  (1850)  unorganized,  oc- 
cupying 400,000  square  miles,  the  entire  space  between  the  Missouri  and 
White  Earth  Rivers  on  the  east,  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  the  49th 
parallel  lat.  on  the  north,  and  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  rivers  on  the  south. 
First  traversed  by  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition,  in  1806,  and  partly  ex- 
plored by  Fremont,  on  his  way  to  Oregon,  in  1842. 

NEEDLES.  They  make  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  home 
trade  in  England,  German  and  Hungarian  steel  is  of  most  repute  for  nee- 
dles. The  first  that  were  made  in  England  were  fabricated  in  Cheaiiside, 
London,  in  the  time  of  the  sanguinary  Mary,  by  a  negro  from  Spain ;  butj 
as  he  would  not  impart  the  secret,  it  was  lost  at  his  death,  and  not  recovered 
again  till  1566,  in  the  rcifu  of  Elizabeth,  when  Elias  Growsc,  a  German, 
taught  the  art  to  the  English,  who  have  since  brought  it  to  the  highest 
decree  of  perfection.— S^oio*.  The  family  of  the  Greenings,  ancestors  of 
lord  Dorchester,  established  a  needle  manufactory  in  Bucks,  about  this 
time. — Anderson. 

^VEMEAN  GAMFjS.     So  called  from  Nemaea,  where  they  were  celebrated 
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They  were  origiDally  instituted  by  the  Argtves  in  honor  of  Archemonift. 
who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  Hercules  some  time  after  renewed 
them.  They  were  one  of  the  four  great  and  solemn  ^mes  which  were 
observed  in  Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians,  and  the  mhabitsnts  of  Cle- 
onae,  generally  presided  by  turns  at  the  celebration,  in  which  were  exhibited 
foot  and  horse-races,  chariot-races,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  contests  of  every 
kind,  both  ^ymnical  and  equestrian.  The  conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a 
crown  of  olives,  afterwards  of  green  parsley,  in  memory  of  the  adventure 
of  Archcmorus.  whom  his  nurse  laid  down  on  a  sprig  of  tliat  plant.  They 
were  celebrated  every  third,  or  according  to  others,  every  fifth  year,  or 
more  properly  on  the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olympiad,  1226  b.  c- 
Hsrodotus, 

NEPTUNE.  The  new  planet  predicted  by  Le  Verrier ;  discovered  by  Dr.  Galle 
of  Berlin,  Sept.  23,  18i6. 

NESTOKIANS.  A  sect  of  Christians,  the  followers  of  Nestorius,  some  time 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  who,  by  the  general  strain  of  church  historians, 
is  represented  as  a  heretic,  for  maintaining  that  though  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  as  man,  yet  she  was  not  the  mother  of  God,  for 
that  no  human  creature  could  participate  that  to  another,  which  she  had  not 
herself;  that  God  was  united  to  Christ  under  one  person,  but  remained  as 
distinct  in  nature  and  essence  as  though  he  had  never  been  united  at  all ; 
that  such  union  made  no  alteration  in  the  human  nature,  but  that  he  was 
subject  to  the  same  passions  of  love  and  hatred,  pleasure  and  pain,  &c.,  as 
othi.T  men  have,  only  that  they  were  better  regulated,  and  more  properly 
applied  than  in  ordinary  men.  The  generality  of  Christians  in  the  Levant 
go  under  this  name;  they  administer  the  sacrament  with  leavened  bread, 
and  in  both  kinds,  permit  their  priests  to  marry,  and  use  neither  confirma- 
tion nor  auricular  confession,  &c.    Nestorius  died  a.  d.  439.— IH*  P-in. 

NETHERLANDS.  They  were  attached  to  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  name 
of  Belgia,  until  its  decline  in  the  fifth  century.  For  several  ages  thi.H  coun- 
try formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
f>verned  by  its  own  counts  and  earls;  and  afterwards  fell  to  the  dukes  of 
urgundy,  and  next  to  the  house  of  Austria.  The  seventeen  provinces  wero 
united  into  one  state,  in  1549.  For  the  late  history  of  the  Netherlands  see 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

NEVIS.  An  English  colony,  first  planted  by  the  English  in  1628.  This  island 
was  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14,  1782,  but  was  restored  to  the  English  at 
the  general  peace  in  the  next  year.  The  capital  of  this  isknd  (one  of  the 
Caribbees)  is  Charleston.    See  Colonies. 

NEW  ENGLAND.  The  confederation  of  the  northeastern  colonies  of  America 
under  this  name,  for  mutual  defence,  1643.  Sir  E.  Andros,  the  tyrannical  go- 
vernor of  New  England,  1686.  The  New  England  States  are  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  See 
these  respectively. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  One  of  the  United  States ;  was  first  granted  to  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  in  1662 ;  first  settled  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth  in  1623.  It 
came  voluntarily  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  in  1641 ;  but  was 
made  a  separate  prorince  by  an  act  of  Charles  I.  in  1679.  It  was  several 
times  afterwards  connected  with  Massachusetts  until  1741,  since  which  it 
has  remained  a  separate  State.  Constitution  formed  in  1781,  and  amended, 
1792.  Population  in  1790  was  141,885 ;  in  1800,  138,868;  in  1830,  269,328; 
iJi  1840,  284  574. 

NEW  HOLLAND.  The  largest  known  land  that  does  not  bear,  the  name  of  a 
continent.  When  this  vast  island  was  first  discovered  is  uncertain.  In  the 
beghming  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  north  and  west  coasts  were  traced 
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by  the  Dutch ;  and  what  was  deemed,  till  lately,  the  south  extremity,  waa 
dis/jovered  by  Tasman,  in  1642.  Captain  Cook,  in  1770,  explored  the  east 
and  north-east  from  88®  south,  and  ascertained  its  separation  from  New 
Guinea;  and,  in  1773,  captain  Furneaux,  by  connecting  Tasman 's  disco\e- 
ries  with  Cook's,  completed  the  circuit.  But  the  supposed  south  extremity, 
which  Tasman  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  was  found, 
in  1798,  to  be  an  island,  separated  from  New  Holland  by  a  channel  forty 
leagues  wide,  named  from  the  discoverer,  Bass  Strait.  Different  parts  of 
the  coast  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  the  discoverers,  &c.  The  east- 
ern coast,  called  New  South  Wales,  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
George  IIL  of  England,  by  captain  Cook,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions.    See  New  South  Wales. 

NKW  JERSEY.  One  of  the  United  States;  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  from 
New  York,  at  Bergen,  1614-20.  A  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finnt  on  the  De- 
laware, 1627.  The  province  included  with  New  York  in  the  grant  by 
Charles  IL  to  the  duke  of  York  in  1664 ;  granted  by  the  duke  to  lord  Berkley 
and  sir  Georg-e  Cartaret,  who  established  a  government  in  1695.  Subdued 
by  the  Dutch  in  1672 ^  but  surrendered  by  them,  1674 ;  purchased  by  a 
company  of  English  emigrants,  who  formed  the  first  English  settlement  at 
Salem,  1674;  government  surrendered  to  the  crown  (in  consequence  of  diffi- 
culty about  titles,  &c.)and  accepted  by  queen  Anne,  1702 ;  continued  under 
royal  instead  of  proprietary  government  until  1776.  This  State  suffered 
much  in  the  revolution,  and  acted  an  important  part.  Adopted  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  unanimous  vote  in  1787.  Population  in  1732,  47,000:  in 
1790,  184,189;  in  1830,  320 J79;  in  1840,  373.306. 

NEW  MEXICO,  according  to  Spanish  and  Mexican  authorities,  extends  from 
about  32<>  to  42°,  N.  latitude,  and  from  23°  to  about  33°  long.  W.  of  Wash- 
ington—an area  of  about  200.000  square  miles.  The  country  taken  posses- 
sion of  for  Spain,  by  Juan  de  Onate,  sent  by  count  de  Monterey,  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  in  1594.  A  great  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  pueblos  or 
fort,  by  the  Indians,  1680,  when  the  governor  retreated  from  Santa  F6,  and 
founded  Paso  del  Norte.  The  whole  country  reconquered  by  the  Spaniards 
after  a  war  of  ten  years ;  but  a  deadly  hatred  has  since  continued  between 
the  races.  New  Mexico  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  with 
Mexico,  1848.  A  lar^e  part  of  it  is  claimed  by  Texas,  and  the  boundary  is 
yet  (July  1850)  undecided. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  See  New  Holland.  The  eastern  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land was  explored  and  taken  possession  of  by  captain  Cook,  for  England, 
in  1770.  It  was  at  the  recommendation  of  this  illustrious  navigator  that 
the  design  of  a  convict  colony  here  was  first  formed.  Governor  Phillips,  the 
first  governor,  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  with  800  convicts.  January  20,  1788 : 
but  he  subsequently  preferred  Sydney,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  the 
head  of  Port  Jackson,  as  a  more  eligible  situation  for  the  capital. 

NEW  STYLE.  Ordered  to  be  used  in  England  in  1751 ;  and  the  next  ear 
eleven  days  were  left  out  of  the  calendar-— the  third  of  September.  1762, 
being  reckoned  as  the  fourteenth — so  as  to  make  it  a^ree  with  the  Gre?a- 
rian  Calendar,  which  see,  and  also  article  Calendar.  In  the  year  a.  d.  ^0, 
there  was  no  difference  of  styles ;  but  there  had  arisen  a  difference  of  ele- 
ven days  between  the  old  and  the  new  style,  the  latter  being  so  much  be- 
forehand with  the  former ;  so  that  when  a  person  using  the  old  style  dates 
the  1st  of  May,  those  who  employ  the  new,  reckon  the  12th.  From  this 
variation  in  the  computation  of  time,  we  may  easily  account  for  the  difiTer- 
ence  of  many  dates  concerning  historical  facts  and  biographical  notices. 

NEW  YEAR'S*  DAY.  Its  institution  as  a  feast,  or  day  of  r^oicing,  is  the 
oldest  on  authentic  record  transmitted  down  to  our  times,  and  stiU  observed. 
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The  feast  was  instituted  by  Numa,  and  was  dedicated  to  Janus  (who  pre- 
sided over  the  new  year),  January  1,  718  b.  c.  On  this  day,  the  Romans 
sacrificed  to  Janus  a  cake  of  new  sifted  meal,  with  salt,  incense,  and  wine ; 
and  all  the  mechanics  began  something  of  their  art  or  trade ;  the  men  of 
letters  did  the  same  as  to  books,  poems,  &c. ;  and  the  consuls,  though  cho- 
sen before,  took  the  chair  and  entered  upon  their  office  this  day.  Alter  the 
eovemment  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors,  the  consuls  marched  on 
New-year's  day  to  the  capitol,  attended  by  a  crowd,  all  in  new  clothes,  when 
two  white  bulls  never  yoked  were  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  A  great 
deal  of  incense  and  other  perfumes  were  spent  in  the  temple ;  the  flamens, 
together  with  the  consuls,  during  this  religious  solemnity  offered  their  vows 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  and  the  emperor,  after  having  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  confirmed  all  public  acts  done  by  him  the  preceding 
year.  On  this  day  the  Romans  laid  aside  all  old  grudges  and  ill  humor, 
and  took  care  not  to  speak  so  much  as  one  ominous  or  untoward  word. 
The  first  of  January  is  more  observed  as  a  feast-day  in  Scotland  than  it  is 
in  England.  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  in  New  York, 
this  is  observed  as  a  holiday,  the  ladies  receiving  complimentary  visits  from 
the  other  sex.  This  custom  is  derived  from  the  Dutch ;  but  is  also  observed 
in  Paris. 

I?EW-YEAR'S  GIFTS.  Nonius  Marcellus  refers  the  origin  of  New-Year's  gifts 
among  the  Romans  to  Titus  Tatlus,  king  of  the  Sabines,  who  having  consi- 
dered as  a  good  omen  a  present  of  some  branches  cut  in  a  wood  consecrated 
to  Strenia,  the  goddess  of  strength,  which  he  received  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year,  authorized  the  custom  afterwards,  and  gave  these  gifts  the 
name  of  Strenae,  747  b.  c.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  populace,  gentry, 
and  senators  used  to  send  him  new-year's  gifte,  and  if  he  was  not  in  town, 
they  carried  them  to  the  capitol.  From  the  Romaus  this  custom  went  to 
the  Greeks,  and  from  the  heathens  to  the  Christians,  who  very  early  came 
into  the  practice  of  making  presents  to  the  magistrates.  Some  of  the  fk- 
thers  wrote  very  strenuously  against  the  practice,  upon  account  of  the  immo- 
ralities committed  under  that  cover  and  protection ;  but  since  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  nations  in  Europe  became  Christian,  the  custom  is 
still  retained  as  a  token  of  fViendship,  love,  and  respect.  It  is  well  observed 
in  the  United  States. 

NEW  YORK.  One  of  the  United  States.  The  river  Hudson  and  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  whore  New  York  city  now  stands,  were  discovered  by  Henry 
Hudson,  an  Enjil  shinan,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  1609.  First  permanently 
settled  on  Manliaitan  island  by  the  Duteh  in  1621 ;  surrendered  to  the  En- 

flish,  under  Richard  Nichols,  for  the  duke  of  York,  in  1664 ;  confirmed  to 
Ingland  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  1667  ;  retaken  by  a  Dutch  expedition  in 
1678 ;  restored  to  the  duke  of  York  with  a  new  patent,  1674 ;  first  legisla- 
tive assembly,  1683;  Jacob  Leisler's  revolution,  1689;  episcopacy  esta- 
blished by  law,  1693;  netro  conspiracy,  1741 ;  colony  took  an  active  part  in 
French  war,  1756,  and  the  war  of  Independence ;  city  captured  by  English, 
1776 ;  who  evacuated  it  Nov.  25, 1783 ;  State  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution 
by  80  to  35,  1788 ;  adopted  new  State  Constitution,  1846.  Population  in 
1732  65,000 ;  in  1790,  340,820 ;  in  1810, 959,049 ;  in  1820, 1  372  812 ;  in  1840, 
2,428.921. 
r^EW  YORK.  City  op.  Founded  by  the  Dutch,  1614;  fort  built  by  them  at 
S.  point  of  the  island,  1623 ;  surrendered  to  the  English.  1664 ;  assessed 
value  of  all  the  property  in  the  town  in  1668,  was  jE78  231 ;  city  taken  by 
the  British,  1776 ;  evacuated,  Nov.  25,  1783 ;  meeting  of  first  United  States 
Congress  here,  1786;  Washington  inaugurated  President  of  the  Uuited 
States,  at  the  City  Hall  in  Wall-street,  April  80,  1789 ;  yellow  fever  pre- 
vailed here  in  1795  and  1805 ;  cholera  in  1832, 1834,  and  1849.    Great  fire  in 
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the  business  part  of  the  d^,  swept  oyer  40  acres,  and  destroyed  properly 
ralaed  at  about  $20,000,000,  Dec.  16, 1835 ;  another  in  same  neighborhood, 
1845 ;  the  whole  district  rebuilt  and  improved  shortly  after ;  celebration 
of  the  completion  of  Croton  Aqueduct,  Oct.  14,  1842.  Population  in  1790, 
88,131;  in  1810,  96,378;  in  1830,  202,589;  in  1840,  312,n0. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  Citt  op.  Founded  by  the  French  in  1717 ;  conveyed  to 
the  Spanish,  1762;  recovered  by  the  French,  1800;  purchased  by  the 
United  States  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  1803.  The  battle  of,  between 
the  Americans  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  the  British  under  Packenham,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  loss  of  3,000  killed  and  wounded,  the 
Americana  losingr  only  7  killed  and  6  wounded,  Jan.  8,  1815.  Population 
in  1810,  was  17,242;  in  1880,  46,810;  in  1840,  102,193,  including  23,448 
slaves. 

NEWCASTLE,  ENGLAND.  The  first  coal  port  in  the  world.  The  coal-mines 
were  discovered  here  about  a.  d.  1234.  The  first  charter  which  was  granted 
to  the  townsmen  for  digging  coal  was  by  Henry  III.  in  1239 ;  but  in  1306, 
the  use  of  coal  for  f^iel  was  prohibited  in  London,  by  royal  proclamation, 
chiefly  because  it  injured  the  sale  of  wood  fbr  f^el,  ^reat  quantities  of  which 
were  then  growing  about  that  city ;  but  this  interdiction  did  not  long  conti- 
nue, and  we  may  consider  coal  as  having  been  dug  and  exported  from  this 
place  for  more  than  500  years. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  called  it  Prima  Vtsta. 
June  24,  a.  d.  1494.  It  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  sir  Henry  Gilbert, 
1583.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  other  nations  had  the  advantage  of  the 
English  in  the  fishery.  There  were  100  flshin?  vessels  fi-om  Spain,  50  Oom 
Portugal,  150  fVom  France,  and  only  16,  but  of  larger  size,  ih>m  England,  in 
1677.— Hackluyt.  But  the  English  fishery  in  some  years  afterwards  had  in- 
creased so  much  that  the  ports  of  Devonshire  aloae  employed  150  ships,  and 
sok)  their  fish  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  1625.  Neariy  1000  English  fa- 
milies reside  here  all  the  year ;  and  in  the  fishing  season,  beginning  in  May 
and  ending  in  September,  more  than  15,000  persons  resort  to  Newfoundland, 
which  may  be  esteemed  as  one  of  our  finest  nurseries  for  seamen.  New- 
foundland has  recently  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  colonial  legislation.  A 
bishopric  was  established  here  in  1839.  Appalling  fire  at  St.  John's ;  a  great 
portion  of  the  town  destroyed;  the  loss  estimated  at  ;el,000,000  steriing, 
June  9,  1846. 

NEWS.  The  origin  of  this  word  has  been  variously  defined.  News  is  a  Anesh 
account  of  any  thing. — Sidney.  It  is  something  not  heard  before. — VEs- 
trange.  News  is  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  present  times. — Addi- 
son.  The  woixi  "news"  is  not,  as  many  imagine,  derived  ft-om  the  adjective 
new.  In  fbrmer  times  (between  the  years  1695  and  1730)  it  was  a  prevalent 
practice  to  put  over  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day  the  initial  letters 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  thus;— 


E 

importing  that  these  paperb  contained  intelligence  fVom  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  and  IVom  this  practice  is  derived  the  term  Newspaper. 
JIEWSPAPERS.  The  first  published  in  England,  which  micht  truly  be  consi- 
dered as  a  vehicle  of  general  information,  was  established  by  sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  in  1663 ;  it  was  entitled  the  Public  iTUeUigencer,  and  continued 
nearly  three  years,  when  it  ceased  on  the  appearance  of  the  Gazette.  A 
publication,  with  fi9w  claims  however  to  the  character  of  a  newspaper,  had 
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prerioBsly  a]>peared ;  it  was  called  the  English  Mercury*  and  came  out  iid« 
dcr  the  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth,  so  early  as  1588,  the  period  of  the 
Spauish  armada.  An  early  copy  of  this  paper  is  dated  July  23,  in  that  year. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1622,  appeared  the  Londcm  Weekly  Caurant,  and 
in  the  year  1643  (the  period  of  the  civil  war^  were  printed  a  variety  of  pub- 
lications, certainly  in  no  respect  entitled  to  tne  name  of  newspapers,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  titles : — 

England^ 8  Memorable  Aecidenta. 

The  Kingdom^a  Intelligencer. 

The  Diurnal  of  Certain  Paaoages  in  Par- 
liamenU 

The  Mercurtus  Aulicus. 


The  Skxftch  Intelligencer. 
The  ParliamenVa  Scout. 


The  Parliament*a  Scout^a  Diaeovery^  ur 

Certain  Information. 
The  Mercuriua  CivicuSy  or  London'a  It^ 


telligencer. 
The  Country^a  Complaintf  ^e. 
The  Weekly  Account. 
Mercuriua  Britannicua. 


In  1635  .    .32374,662 

In  1840  ■  -  49,033,384 

In  1^3  .    .56,443,977 

In  1849  •  ■        .  76,569,236 


A  paper  called  the  Lond<m  Gazette  was  published  August  22,  1642.  The 
London  Gazette  of  the  existing  series,  was  published  tirst  at  Oxford,  the 
court  being  there  on  account  ot  the  plague,  Nov.  7,  1665,  and  afterwards  at 
London,  Feb.  5,  1666.  See  Gazette.  The  printing  of  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  was  prohibited  31  Charles  I.,  1680. — ;Sclman's  Chron.  Newspa- 
pers were  first  stamped  in  1713.    No.  of  the  stamps  isi^ued : — 

In  1753  -       .       .   7,411,757    In  1810     -       ■    -  20,172,837 

In  1760   .   .  .  9,404,790  In  1820-   .   .21,862,186 

In  1774  .   .   .  12,300,000  In  1825   -   .  .  26,950,683 

in  1790   .   '  .14,095,639  In  1830-   -   -30,158,741 

In  1800  .   .   -  16,084,906 

The  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1849 
was  608,  viz:  160  in  London,  232  in  the  English  provinces,  117  in  Ireland, 
and  94  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  advertisements  inserted  in  the  London 
newspapers  in  1849  was  886,108,  paying  a  ^oss  duty  of  .£66,458  25. ;  in  the 
English  provincial  newspapers,  ^4,729,  yielding  to  the  crown  a  revenue  of 
je62,604  13j.  M.  ;  in  the  Irish  papers,  220.524,  paying  jSI  1,026  45.,  and  in  the 
Scotch  papers,  2,409,11,  paying  in  duty  il8,075  I65.  6fZ. 

NEWSPAPERS,  &c.  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  first  was  the  ••  BosUm  News 
lAtler^^  in  1704,  which  was  continued  till  1774 ;  the  second  was  the  Boston 
Gazette^  1719;  the  third  the  Ainerican  Weekly  Mercury,  at  Philadelphia, 
started  one  day  after  the  last.  First  New  York  Gazelle^  in  1726;  first 
newspaper  in  the  Carolinas  at  Charleston,  1731-2 ;  first  Rhode  Islutid  Gor 
zette,  at  Newport,  1732 ;  first  Virginia  Gazette,  at  Williamsburgh,  in  1736. 
In  1775.  there  were  in  all  the  colonies  87  newspapers ;  in  1810,  in  the  United 
States,  858;  in  1828,  802;  in  1839,  1555.    See  Periodical  LU. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  France.  The  first  was  the  GazetU  de  Prance,  established 
by  Renaudot,  in  1631,  and  continued  with  few  interruptions  till  1827..  when 
it  ceased  and  another  paper  assumed  its  name.  The  Moniieur,  commenced 
1789,  has  been  since  1800  the  official  journal  of  the  Government.  The  Con- 
slituUoneUe  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  have  long  had  the  largest  circula- 
tion. There  were  874  newspapers  published  in  France  in  1832.  See  Peri^ 
odieal  Lit. 

NEWSPAPERS,  Irish.  The  first  Irish  newspaper  was  Pue's  Occurrences^  pub- 
lished in  1700:  Faulkner's  Journal  was  established  by  George  Faulkner,  "« 
man  celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  weakness  of  his  head," 
1728. — Supplement  to  Swift.    The  oldest  of  the  existing  Dublin  newspapers, 


*  Th«  full  title  is,  "  No.  50,  The  Engliah  Mercuric,  published  by  authoritie,  for  the  prevenioa 
of  iabe  reports,  imprinted  by  Christopher  Barker,  her  highness's  printer,  No.  50."  It  descnbea 
the  armament  called  (he  Spanish  Armada,  giving;  "  A  joumall  of  what  passed  since  the  21st  of  tiiia 
month,  between  her  Majestie's  fleet  and  tliat  of  Spayne,  transmitted  by  the  Lord  Highe  Admirall  to 
the  Lordes  of  council." 

lit  is  iMud  by  Mr.  Watts  of  the  British  Museum  (I860),  that  this  paper  was  a  forcery,  and  MtmX 
•Jh  fim  English  paper  was  the  Weekley  Newea,  published  by  Nathaniel  Butler  in  1823.} 
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is  the  Freemaiis  Jaurnal,  founded  by  the  patriot,  Dr.  Lucas,  about  the  year 
1765. —  Weslminsler  Review,  Jan.  1830.  The  Livverick  Ckronide,  the  oldest 
of  the  provincial  prints,  was  established  in  1768. — Idem. 

N£Y,  MARSHAL,  his  Execution.  Ney  was  the  duke  of  Elchinreu,  and  prince 
of  the  Moskwa,  and  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  skilAil  of  the  marshals  of 
France,  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  6th  April,  1814,  he  took  the  oath 
of  alii^iancc  to  the  king,  Louis  XVIII.  On  Napoleon's  return  to  France 
from  Elba,  he  marched  against  him  ;  but  his  troops  deserting,  he  regarded 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  as  lost,  and  opened  the  invader's  way  to  Fkris. 
March  13,  1815.  Ney  led  the  attack  of  the  French  at  Waterloo,  where  he 
fought  in  the  midst  of  the  slain,  his  clothes  filled  with  bullet-holes,  and  five 
horses  having  been  shot  under  him,  unt.l  night  and  defeat  obliged  him  to 
fly.  But  though  he  was  included  in  the  decree  of  July  24, 1815,  which  guar- 
anteed the  safety  of  all  Frenchmen,  he  was  afterwards  sought  out,  and  taken 
in  the  castle  of  a  friend  at  Urillac,  where  he  lay  concealed,  and  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  12th  article  of  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  fixing  a  general  amnesty,  was  quoted  in  his  fkvor,  yet  he  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  met  his  fate  with  the  fortitude  which  such  a  hei-o  could  hardly 
fail  to  evince,  Aug.  16,  1815. 

NICENE  CREED.  A  summary  of  the  Christian  faith,  composed  at  Nice  by 
the  first  general  council  held  there  in  the  palace  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
In  this  celebrated  council,  which  assembled  a.  d.  825,  the  Arians  were  con- 
demned. It  was  attended  by  818  bishops  fi-om  divers  parts,  who  both  set- 
tled the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  time  for  observing  Easter. 

NILE,  Battle  op  the.  One  of  the  greatest  in  British  naval  history,  between 
the  Toulon  and  British  fleets,  the  latter  commanded  by  lord,  then  sir  Hora- 
tio Nehton.  This  engagement  took  place  near  Rosetta,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
celebrated  river  Nile ;  nine  of  the  French  line-of-battle  ships  were  taken, 
two  wei-e  burnt,  and  two  escaped,  August  1, 1798.  This  is  sometimes  called 
the  battle  of  Aboukir ;  it  obtained  the  conqueror  a  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile ;  his  exclamation  upon  commencing  the  battle  was, 
"  Victory  or  Westminster-abbey !" 

NILE,  SOURCE  op  the.  This  great  river  rises  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Iffoon, 
in  about  ten  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  in  a  known  course  of  1250  miles  receives 
no  tributary  streams.  The  travels  of  Bruce  were  undertaken  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  Nile ;  he  set  out  from  England  in  June,  1768 ;  on  the  14th  of 
Nov.  1770,  he  obtained  the  great  object  of  his  wishes,  and  returned  home  in 
1773.  This  river  o^'erflows  regularly  every  year,  from  the  15th  of  June  to 
the  17th  of  September,  when  it  be|;ins  to  decrease,  having  given  fertility-  to 
the  land ;  and  it  must  rise  16  cubits  to  insure  that  fertility.  In  1829,  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  rose  to  26  instead  of  22,  by  which  80,000  people  were 
drowned,  and  immense  property  lost. 

NIMEGUEN,  Treaty  op.  This  was  the  celebrated  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  the  United  Provinces,  1678.  Niraeguen  is  distinguished  in  his- 
tory for  other  treaties  of  peace.  The  French  were  successful  against  the 
British  under  the  duke  of  York,  before  Nimeeuen,  Oct.  28,  1794 :  but  were 
defeated  by  the  British,  with  the  loss  of  500  killed,  Nov.  8,  following. 

KTTRIC  ACID,  formerly  called  aquafortis,  first  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by 
Raymond  Lully,  an  alchemist,  about  a.  d.  1287 ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  Cav- 
endish, Priestley,  and  Lavoisier,  for  our  present  knowledge  of  its  properties. 
Mr.  Cavendish  demonstrated  the  nature  of  this  acid,  in  1785.  Nitrous  acid, 
nearly  similar  to  nitric,  was  discovered  by  Scheele,  in  1771.  Nitrous  gas 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  Dr.  Hales.  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  was  disooT« 
ered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1776. 
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NOBILmr.  The  origin  of  nobility  is  referred  to  the  Goths,  who,  after  they 
had  seized  a  part  of  Europe,  rewarded  their  heroes  with  titles  of  honor,  to 
distinguish  them  fVom  the  common  people.  The  right  of  peerage  seems  to 
have  been  at  first  territorial.  Patents  to  persons  having  no  estates  were  first 
granted  to  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  a.  d.  1095.  George  Neville,  duke  of 
Sedford  (son  of  John,  marquess  of  Montague),  ennobled  in  1470,  was  de- 
graded ftom  the  peerage  by  parliament,  on  account  of  his  utter  want  of 
property,  19  Edward  I V.  147o.  Noblemen's  privileges  were  restrained  in 
June  1773.  See  the  various  orders  of  nobility  througli  the  volume ;  see  also 
Peerage. 

NOBILITY  OF  FRANCE.  The  French  nobility  preceded  that  of  England,  and 
continued  through  a  long  line,  and  various  races  of  kin?s,  until  thp  period 
of  the  memorable  revolution.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  that  hered- 
itary nobility  could  not  exist  in  a  free  state ;  that  the  titles  of  dukes,  counts, 
marquisses,  knights,  barons,  excellencies,  abbots,  and  others,  be  abolished ; 
that  all  citizens  take  their  family  names ;  liveries,  and  armorial  bearings, 
shall  also  be  abolished,  June  18, 1790.  The  records  of  the  nobility,  600  vol- 
umes, were  burned  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XIY.,  June  25. 1792.  A 
new  nobility  was  created  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  1808.  ITie  hereditary 
peerage  was  abolished  in  that  kingdom,  December  27,  1831.    See  Prance 

NON-CONFORMISTS.  The  Protestants  in  England  are  divided  into  confona- 
ists  and  non-conformists ;  or,  as  they  are  commonly  denominated,  churchmen 
and  dissenters.  The  former  are  those  who  conform  to  that  mode  of  worship 
and  form  of  church-government  which  are  established  and  supported  by  the 
state ;  the  latter  are  those  who  meet  for  divine  worship  in  places  of  their 
own.  The  first  place  of  meeting  of  the  latter,  in  England,  was  established 
at  Wandsworth,  near  London,  November  20,  1572.  The  name  of  non-con- 
formists was  taken  by  the  Puritans,-  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  passed, 
August  24,  A.  D.  1662,  when  2000  ministers  of  the  established  religion  re- 
signed, not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

NON-JURORS,  IN  ENGLAND.  Persons  who  suppose  that  James  II.  was  un- 
justly deposed,  and  who,  upon  that  account,  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  family  that  succeeded  him.  Amon?  this  class  of  persons  were  several 
of  the  bishops,  who  were  deprived  in  1690.  Non-jurors  were  sulnected  to  a 
double  taxation,  and  were  obliged  to  register  their  estates,  May  1723. 

NOOTKA  SOUND.  Discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  1778.  It  was  settled  by 
the  British  in  1786,  when  a  few  British  merchants  in  the  East  Indies  formed 
a  settlement  to  supply  the  Chinese  market  with  furs;  but  the  Spaniards,  in 
1789,  captured  two  English  vessels,  and  took  possession  of  the  settlement. 
The  British  ministry  made  their  demand  for  reparation,  and  the  affair  was 
amicably  terminated  by  a  convention,  and  a  A'ee  commerce  was  confirmed  to 
England  in  1790. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND.  A  penal  colony  of  England.  It*was  discovered  in  1774, 
by  captain  Cook,  who  found  it  uninhabited,  except  by  birds.  The  settle- 
ment was  made  by  a  detachment  from  Port  Jackson,  in  1788,  in  Sydney  bay, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  This  has  latterly  been  made  the  severest 
penal  colony  of  Great  Britain. 

NORMANDY.  Anciently  Neustria.  From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury this  country  was  continually  devastated  by  the  Scandinavians,  called 
Northmen  or  Normans,  to  purchase  repose  fVom  whose  irruptions  Charles 
the  Simple  of  France  ceded  the  duchy  to  their  leader  RoUo,  a.  d.  905  to  912, 
and  iVom  its  conqueroi*s  it  received  its  present  name.  Rollo  was  the  first 
duke,  and  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  several  of  his  suc- 
cessors after  him,  till  William,  the  seventh  duke,   onquered  England,  ir. 
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1066,  A'om  which  time  it  became  a  province  of  Eng^laiid,  till  it  ma  lost  in 
the  reig^  of  king  John,  1204,  and  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France.  The 
English,  however,  still  keep  possession  of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  of  which 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  the  principal. 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  The  attempt  to  discover  a  northwest  passage  was 
made  by  a  Portuguese  named  Cortcreal,  about  a.  d.  1600.  It  was  attempted 
by  the  English  in  1553 ;  and  the  project  was  greatly  encouraged  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1585,  in  which  year  a  company  was  associated  in  London,  and 
was  called  the  "  Fellowship  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage." 
The  following  voyages  with  this  design,  were  undertaken,  under  British 
navigators,  in  the  years  respectively  stated : — 


I  Captain  Pany,  a^ia  in  the  flMo, 
sails  frem  Deptford    •       March  25,  ISBf 

I  And  returns   •  •       OcL  6,  IS27 

Capi.  Robs  arrived  at  Hull,  on  his  re- 

J      turn  from  his  arctic  expedit  «a,  after 

I  an  absence  of  'onr  years,  ai.d  wbeo 
all  hope  of  IiK  return  had  been  near- 
ly abandoned    •  •  Oct.  18, 1833 

;  Capi.  Back  and  his  companions  arrived 
ai  Liverpool  from  their  perilous  Arc- 
tic I<and  Expedition,  after  having 
visited  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  ex- 
amined its  coarse  to  tho  Polar  Seas 

I  SepL  8,  IBIS 

Captain  Back  sailed  from  Chatham  in 

I  command  of  Uis  Majesty's  ship  TcT' 
roTy  on  an  exploring  adventure  to 

I  Wager  River.  [Captain  Back,  in 
the  month  of  Dec.  \&5.  was  award- 
ed, by  the  Geographical  Society,  the 
king's  annual  premium  for  his  polar 
discoveries  and  enterprise    June  21, 1836 

;  Dease  and  Simpson  traverse  the  inter- 
vening  space  between  the  discover- 
ies of  Ross  and  ParTV,  and  establish 

I      tliai  there  is  a  north-west  passage 

!  ocLia 

Sir  John  Franklin  and  capt.  Croxier  in 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  leave  Enx- 
land  May^,Bt5 

I  Capt.  Roes  returned  from  an  unsucces^ 
I      lul  expedition  in  search  of  Franklin  1819 

Another  expedition  (one  sent  out  by 
lady  Franklin)  in  search  of  air  John 
Franklin,  consisting  of  two  vessels, 
sailed  from  England,        April-May  1S3C 

Still  another,  consisting  of  two  vessels, 
the  Advance  and  Rescue^  liberally 

Eurchased  for  the  purpose  by  Henry 
)rinnell,a  New  York  merdiant,  and 
manned  at  Government  cost  from  tfa» 
U.  S.  navy,  under  command  of  lieuu 
de  Haven,  sailed  from  New  York 

MaylffO 

^URTU  CAROLINA,  one  op  the  UNITED  STATES.    First  permanent  setUc- 
ment  at  Albemarle,  by  emigrants  from  Virginia,  who  fled  from  religious  per- 


Sif  Hugh  Willoughby's  expedition  to 
find  a  north-west  passage  to  China, 
sailed  from  the  Thames'^       May  'iO.  1663 
Sir  Martin  Frobisher's  attempt  to  find 

a  north-west  passage  lo  China  •  1576 

Captain  Davis's  expedition  to  find  a 

north-west  passage      -  •  -  1585 

Barenu's  expedition  •  •     •  1594 

Wevmouth  and  Knight's  •  -  1602 

Hudson's  voyages 'the  last  undertaken 

(Set  Hudaori's  Bay.).  -  -1610 

Sir  Thomas  Button's  -  •     - 1612 

Baffin's.— Sec  Baffin'a  Bay      •  -1616 

Foxe's  expedition     •  -  -     - 1631 

[A  number  of  enterprises  undertaken 

bv  various  countries,  followed.] 
Middleton's  expedition  -  •  1742 

Moore's  and  Smith's-  •     -1746 

Ueame's  land  expedition  •  '1769 

Captain  Phippe,  afterwards  lord  Mul- 

grave,  his  expedition  -  - 1773 

Captain  Cook  in  the  RutiMaion  and 

Uiacovtry        -  -  -     July  1776 

Mackenzie's  expedition       •  •     -  1789 

Captain  Duncan's  voyage         •  - 1790 

The  Diecovery^  captain  Vancouver,  re- 
turned from  a  voyage  of  survey  and 
discovery  on  the  north-west  coasi  of 
America  Sept.  24, 1795 

Lieut.  Kotxebue's  expedition    •     Oct.  1815 
Captain  Buchan's  and  lieuu  Franklin's 

expedition  in  the  Dorotheaand  Trent  1818 
Capuiin  Roas  and  lieut  Parry,  in  the 

Jeahelta  and  Alexander         •  •  1818 

Lieuts.  Parry  and  Liddon  in  the  Heela 

and  Chriper      -  -  May  4,  1819 

They  return  to  Leith  -      Nov.  3, 1820  1 

Capls.  Parry  and  Lyon,  in  the  Fury 

and  Heda  •  -      May  S,  1821 

Capt.  Parry's  third  expedition  with  the 

Hecla         .  •       May8,I8!»l 

Capts.  Franklin  an(U<yon,  after  having 
attempted  a  land  expedition,  again 
sail  from  Liverpool    •  Feb.  16, 1825 


*  The  gallant  sir  Hugh  Willoughby  took  his  departure  from  Radcliffe,  on  his  fatal  royagB  ibr 
discovering  the  north-east  passage  to  China.  He  sailed  with  great  pomp  by  Greenwich,  where  ths 
court  then  resided.  Mutual  honors  were  paid  on  both  sides.  Tlie  council  and  courtiers  appearad 
at  the  windows,  and  the  people  covered  the  shores.  The  young  king.  Edward  VI.,  alime  lost  thi 
noble  and  novel  sight,  for  he  then  lav  on  his  death-bed ;  su  that  the  principal  object  of  the  parads 
was  disappointed.  Sir  Hugh  Willoushby  was  unfortunately  entangled  in  the  ice,  and  in§mi  w 
daath*  on  ma  coast  of  lAVi\Mad.—Hdekuiyt. 
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McuUoD,  about  1660.  The  district  granted  to  lord  Clarendon,  who  induced 
the  celebrated  John  Locke  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  it,  1663.  The  chief 
magistrate  was  called  the  palatine,  and  there  was  an  hereditary  nobility. 
This  constitution  abolished,  as  defective,  1693.  The  two  CaroHnas  purchas; 
ed  by  the  crown  for  £17,500,  and  divided  into  North  and  South,  in  1720. 

NORWAY.  Until  the  ninth  century,  Norway  was  divided  into  petty  principali- 
ties, and  was  little  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  except  by  the  piratical  ex- 
cursions of  its  natives.  It  was  converted  to  Uhristianity  in  a.  d.  1000.  The 
city  of  Bergen  was  founded  in  1069.  The  kingdom  was  united  to  Denmark 
in  1378 ;  and  the  three  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden  \vero 
united,  in  1439.  Pomerauia  and  Ru?en  were  annexed  to  Denmark  in  ex- 
change for  Norway,  in  1814,  and  on  Nov.  4,  in  that  year,  Charles  XIII.  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  National  Diet  assembled  at  Christiana.  The  two 
countries  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  since  then  been  termed  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  of  which  fiemadotte  was  crowned  king  by  the  title  of 
Charles  XIV.,  Feb.  6, 1818.    See  Sweden. 

NOTABLES  op  FRANCE.  An  assembly  of  the  notabks  of  France  was  con- 
vened by  Calonne,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVI. ,  in  1788.  The  deranged  state 
of  the  king's  finances  induced  him  to  convoke  the  notables,  who  assembled 
Nov.  6,  when  Calonne  opened  his  plan,  but  any  reform  militated  too  much 
against  private  interest  to  be  adopted.  Calonno  not  being  able  to  do  any 
good,  was  dismissed,  and  soon  after  retired  to  England :  and  Louis,  having 
lost  his  confidential  minister,  Mons.  de  Vereennes,  by  death,  called  Mons. 
de  Brienne,  an  ecclesiastic,  to  his  councils.  In  the  end,  the  States  Greneral 
were  called,  and  fVom  this  assembly  sprang  the  National  Assembly,  which 
see.  The  notables  were  dismissed  by  the  king,  Dec.  12,  1788.  The  Spanish 
notables  assembled  and  met  Napoleon  (conformably  with  a  decree  issued  by 
him  commanding  their  attendance,)  at  jBayonne,  May  25,  1808.    See  Spain. 

NOTARIES  PUBLIC.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  collect  the  acts  or  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  the  martyrs, 
in  the  first  century. — Du  Fresnoy.  This  office  was  atlerwards  changed  to  a 
commercial  employment,  to  attest  deeds  and  writings,  so  as  to  establish  tlieir 
authenticity  in  any  other  country. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  Settled  in  a.  d.  1622,  by  the  Scotch,  under  sir  William  Alex- 
ander, in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  fh)m  whom  it  received  the  name 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Since  its  first  settlement  it  has  more  than  once  changed 
rulers  and  proprietors,  nor  was  it  confirmed  to  England  till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713.  It  was  taken  in  1745,  and  1758;  but  was  a^ain  confirmed 
to  England  in  1760.  Nova  Scotia  was  divided  into  two  provmces,  in  1784 ; 
and  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  August,  1787.    See  Baronets. 

NOVEMBER.  This  was  ancienly  the  ninth  month  of  the  year  (whence  its 
name),  but  when  Numa  added  the  months  of  January  and  February,  713 
B.  c,  the  Romans  had  it  for  the  eleventh,  as  it  is  now.  The  Roman  senators 
(for  whose  mean  servilities  even  Tiberius,  it  is  said,  often  blushed)  wished 
to  call  this  month  in  which  he  was  bom,  by  his  name,  in  imitation  of  Julius 
Cfesar,  and  Augustus;  but  this^the  emperor  absolutely  refused,  saying, 
"  What  will  yon  do,  conscript  fathers,  if  you  have  thirteen  Caesars  1 " 

NOVI.  Battle  of,  in  which  the  French  army  commanded  by  Joubert  was  de- 
feated by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  with  immense  loss,  Aug.  16,  1790. 
Among  10,000  of  the  French  slain  was  their  leader,  Joul^ert,  and  several 
other  distinguished  officers.  A  second  battle  fought  here  between  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  armies,  when  the  latter  were  signally  defeated,  Janus  ry  8, 
1800. 

NULLIFICATION  or  thi  LAWS  or  the  UNITED   STATES.     The  right 
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claimed  by  South  Carolina,  and  various  threats  held  out  by  th«  leguUtnro 
of  that  State,  in  1832.  Proclamation  of  president  Jacks^>n  against  tho 
Nullificrs,  Dec.  10.  A  "State  Rights"  convention  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 
same  day.  Callioun  resigned  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  Dec.  28, 1832.  NuUiiication  nullified  by  South  Carolina  convention  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  tariff,  March  11,  1834. 

NUMANTINE  WAR,  and  SIEGE.  The  celebrated  war  of  Numantia  with  the 
Romans  was  commenced  solely  on  account  of  the  latter  having  given  refhge 
to  the  Sigidians,  their  own  allies,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
141  B.  c. — Livy.  It  continued  for  fourteen  years ;  and  though  Numantia 
was  unprotected  by  walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  withstood  the  siege.  The 
inhabitants  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Roman  forces  till  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war,  and  to  see  the  destruction  of  Nu- 
mantia. He  began  the  siege  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  was  bravely 
opposed  by  the  besieged,  who  were  not  more  than  4000  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Both  armies  behaved  with  uncommon  valor,  and  the  courage  of  the 
Numantines  was  soon  changed  into  despair  aud  fury.  Their  provisions  be- 
gan to  foil,  and  they  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  and  afterwards  on 
that  of  their  dead  companions,  and  at  last  were  obliged  to  draw  Iota  to  kill 
and  devour  one  another ;  and  at  length  they  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  all 
destroyed  themselves,  b.  c.  183,  so  that  not  even  one  remained  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror. 

NUNCIO.  A  spiritual  envoy  from  the  pope  of  Rome  to  Catholic  states.  In 
early  times  they  and  legates  ruled  the  courts  of  several  of  the  sovereigns  of 
(Jermany,  France,  and  even  England.  The  pope  deputed  a  nuncio  to  the 
Irish  rebels  in  1645.  The  arrival  in  London  of  a  nuncio,  and  his  admission 
to  an  audience  by  James  II.,  1687,  is  stated  to  have  hastened  the  Revolu- 
tion. % 

NUNNERY.  The  first  founded  is  said  to  have  been  that  to  which  the  sister  of 
St.  Anthony  retired  at  the  close  of  the  third  century.  The  first  founded  in 
France,  near  Poitiers,  by  St.  Marcellina,  sister  to  St.  Martin,  a.  d.  360. — Du 
Prtsnoy.  The  first  in  England  was  at  Folkstone,  in  Kent,  by  Eardbald, 
king  of  Kent,  630. — DugdaU^s  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  See  articles  Abbeys 
and  Mimasteries.  The  nuns  were  expelled  from  their  convents  in  Germany, 
in  July,  1786.  They  were  driven  out  of  their  convents  in  France,  in  Jan., 
1790. 

O. 

OATEIS  TITUS,  his  PLOT.  This  Oates  was  a  wicked  man,  at  one  time  chap- 
lain of  a  ship  of  war.  Being  dismissed  the  service  for  his  immoral  conduct, 
he  became  a  lecturer  in  London  j  and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tongue,  in- 
vented a  pretended  plot  to  assassmate  Charles  IE.,  of  which  several  persons. 
Catholics,  were  accused,  and  upon  false  testimony,  convicted  and  executed! 
A.  D.  1678.  Oates  Was  afterwards  tried  for  perjury,  (in  the  reifn  of  James 
IT.)  and  being  found  guilty,  he  was  fined,  put  m  the  pillory,  publicly  whip- 
ped from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and  seiftenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  168o ; 
but  was  pardoned,  and  a  pension  granted  him,  1689. 

OATHS.  The  administration  of  an  oath  in  judicial  proceedings  was  introduced 
by  the  Saxons  into  England,  a.  d.  QOO.—Rapin.  That  administered  to  a 
judge  was  settled  1344.  Of  supremacy,  first  administered  to  Briti<ih  sub- 
jects, and  ratified  by  parliament,  26  Henry  VIII.,  1635.  Of  allegiance,  first 
framed  and  administered  3  James  I.,  IQO^.—St^we's  Chron.  Of  abjuration, 
being  an  obligation  to  maintain  the  government  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, the  Church  of  England,  and  toleration  of  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
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abjuring  all  Roman  Catholic  pretenders  to  the  crown,  18  William  III.  1701. 
Oaths  were  taken  on  the  Gospels  so  early  as  a.  d.  528 ;  and  the  words  "  So 
help  me  God  and  all  saints,"  concluded  an  oath  until  1550. 

OATHS,  Ancient.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  upon  the  infringement  of 
an  oath  with  still  greater  abhorrence  than  Christians ;  they  permitted  oaths 
to  be  taken  upon  every  object  in  which  the  person  who  swore  had  a 
decided  and  sincere  belief,  upon  all  kinds  of  animals,  fVuits,  and  vegetables, 
the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  other  things,  without  rendering  the  oaths 
leas  binding  than  if  they  had  been  sworn  by  Jupiter.  Jacques  Lydius  has 
left  us  a  U>ng  catalogue  of  the  numerous  objects  by  which  the  ancients 
swore.  It  was  usual  with  them  to  swear  by  what  they  held  most  dear ;  as, 
for  instance,  by  their  own  heads,  by  that  of  their  friend,  or  by  those  pei  - 

*  sons  whom  they  loved  most  tenderly.  The  most  sacred  oath  far  abovt 
any  other  was  by  the  eyes  of  their  mistress,  by  her  kisses,  by  her  hair.— 
Ovid,  4*c. 

OBELISK.  The  first  mentioned  in  history  was  that  of  Ramcses,  king  of 
Egypt,  about  1485  b.  c.  The  Arabians  call  them  Pharaoh's  needles,  and 
the  Egyptian  priests  the  fingers  of  the  sun ;  they  differed  very  much  as  to 
their  costliness,  magnitude  and  magnificence.  Several  were  erected  at  Rome ; 
one  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius,  on  the 
pavement  of  which  was  a  horizontal  dial,  that  marked  the  hour,  about 
14  B.  c. 

OBSERVATORIES.  The  first  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  top  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  On  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  in  Egypt,  was 
another,  and  it  contained  a  golden  circle  200  feet  in  diameter:  that  at 
Benares  was  at  least  as  ancient  as  these.  The  first  in  authentic  history  was 
at  Alexandria,  about  800  b.  c.  The  first  in  modern  times  was  at  Cossel, 
1561.  The  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was  founded  by  Charles  U.  a.  d. 
1675 ;  and  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  all  English  astronomers  make 
their  calculations. 

Firet  modern  meridional  instrument,  Berlin,  erected  under  Leibnitz's  direc- 

by  Copernicus-  •  •  a.  d.  1540 
First  observatory  at  Cassel  -  -  -  1561 
Tycho  Brahe's,  at  Uranibourg  •  - 1576 
Astronomical  tower  at  Copenhagen  •  1667 
Royal  (French)  ....  1667 
Ruyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  •  •  1675 
Observatory  at  Nuremberg  •  •  1678 
AtU-.recht 1690 

OCTOBER.  The  eighth  month  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  as  its  name  imports, 
and  the  tentL  in  the  year  of  Numa,  713  b.  c.  From  this  time  October  has 
still  retained  its  first  name,  in  spite  of  all  the  dififerent  appellations  which 
the  senate  and  Roman  emperors  would  have  given  it.  The  senate  ordered 
it  to  be  called  Paustinus^  in  honor  of  Faustina^  wife  of  Antoninus  the 
emperor;  Commodus  would  have  had  it  called  InviUus;  and  Domitian 
Domilianus.    October  was  sacred  to  Mars.  * 

ODES  are  nearly  as  old  as  the  lyre ;  they  were  at  first  extempore  compositions 
accompanying  this  instrument,  and  sung  in  honor  of  the  gods.  Perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  odes  ever  written,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  are 
those  of  the  royal  prophet  Isaiah,  on  the  fall  of  Babylon,  composed  about 
757  b.  c.  The  celebrated  odes  of  Anacreon  were  composed  about  632  b.  c.  ; 
and  from  his  time  this  species  of  writing  became  usual.  Anciently  odes 
were  divided  into  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode.  This  species  of  writing 
is  that  of  our  court  poets  at  this  day. 

06YGES,  DELUGE  or.  The  Delase  so  called,  from  which  Attica  lay  waste 
200  years,  occurred  1764  b.  c.    Many  authorities  suppose  this  to  be  no  other 
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than  the  nni/ersal  deluge ;  but  according  to  some  writers,  if  it  at  all  or- 
curred,  it  arose  in  the  overflowing  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  country. 
See  Deluge, 
OHIO.  One  of  the  United  States.  First  permanently  settled  at  Marietta, 
April  1788 ;  second  settlement  was  Symmes's  purchase,  0  miles  below  Ciocin- 
nati,  1789 ;  third  by  French  emigrants  at  Gallipolis,  1791 ;  fourth  by  New 
Englanders,  at  CleTeland  and  Comeant,  1796.  First  territorial  legislature 
met  at  Cincinnati,  1799.  The  Western  Reserve,  under  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
necticut, was  sold  by  that  State  for  the  benefit  of  her  "  School  Aind  "  in 
1800.  Ohio  formed  her  State  Constitution  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
1802.  Population  in  1790,  was  8,000;  in  1800,  45,365;  in  1810,  280,760;  in 
1880,  937,687;  in  1840,  1,519,467. 

OIL.  It  was  used  for  burning  in  lamps  as  early  as  the  epoch  of  Abraham, 
about  1921 B.  c.  It  was  the  staple  commodity  of  Attica,  and  a  jar  full  was 
the  prize  at  the  Panathensean  games.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jc>\*s  to 
anoint  with  oil  persons  appointed  to  high  offices,  as  the  priests  and  kings. 
Psalm  cxxxiii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xvi.  13.  The  anointing  with  this  liquid 
seems  also  to  have  been  reckoned  a  necessary  ingredient  m  a  festival  dress, 
Ruth.  iii.  8.  The  fact  that  oil,  if  passed  through  red-hot  iron  pipes,  will  be 
resolved  into  a  combustible  gas,  was  long  known  to  chemists ;  and  after  the 
proce.«s  of  lighting  by  coal-gas  was  made  apparent,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Mar- 
tineau  contrived  apparatus  for  producing  oil-gas  on  a  large  scale. 

OLBERS.    The  asteroid  of  this  name  was  discovered  by  M.  Olbcrs,  in  1802. 

OLYMPIADS.  The  Greeks  computed  time  by  the  celebrated  era  of  the  Olym- 
piads, which  date  from  the  year  776  b.  c,  being  the  year  in  which  Consbua 
was  successfu]  ::i  ihe  Olympic  games.  This  era  differed  from  all  others  io 
being  reckoned  by  periods  of  fiur  years  instead  of  single  years.  Each  pe- 
riod of  four  years  was  called  an  Olympiad,  and  in  marking*  a  date,  the  ycaf 
and  Olympiad  were  both  mentioned.  The  second  Olympiad  began  in 
772;  the  third,  in  768;  the  fourth,  in  764;  the  fifth,  in  760;  the  1 0th  in 
740,  &c. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  These  games,  so  famous  among  the  Greeks,  were  insti- 
tuted in  honor  of  Jupiter.  They  were  holden  at  the  beginning  of  every 
fifth  year,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
now  the  Morea,  to  exercise  their  youth  in  five  kinds  of  combats.  ThoM 
who  were  conquerors  in  these  games  were  highly  honored  by  their  coun- 
trymen. The  prize  contended  &r  was  a  cro^vn  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
wild  olive,  appropriated  to  this  use.  The  games  were  instituted  by  Pelops, 
1807  B.  c.  They  are  also  ascribed  to  an  ancient  Hercules ;  and  were  revived 
by  Iphytus  among  the  Greeks,  884  b.  c. — Dufrestioy. 

OMENS.  See  Avgury.  Amphictyon  was  the  first  who  is  recorded  as  havinf 
drawn  prognostications  from  omens,  1497  b.  c.  Alexander  the  Great  is  saia 
to  have  had  these  superstitions;  and  also  Mithridates  the  Great-,  cele- 
brated for  his  wars«with  the  Romans,  his  victories,  his  conquest  of  twenty- 
four  nations,  and  his  misfortunes.  At  the  birth  of  this  latter  there  were 
seen,  for  seventy  days  together,  two  large  comets,  whose  splendor  eclipsed 
that  of  the  noonday  sun,  occupying  so  vast  a  space  as  the  fourth  pait  of 
the  heavens ;  and  this  omen,  we  are  told,  directed  all  the  actions  of  Mithri- 
dates throughout  his  life,  so  much  had  superstition  combined  with  naturb 
to  render  him  great,  135  b.  c. — Justin. 

OMNIBUSES.  These  vehicles,  of  which  there  are  nearly  4000  in  the  Landau 
circuit,  were  introduced  there  by  an  enterprising  coach  proprietor  named 
Shillibeer,  and  first  licensed  at  Somerset  house  m  July,  1829.  They  pro- 
bably originateil  in  Paris,  where  they  are  now  also  very  numerous.    In  New 
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Tork,  Boston,  ftc.,  they  were  common  as  early  aa  1880.    There  wore  4^ 
lieensed  in  New  York  in  1849. 

OPERA.  Octavio  Rinuccinl,  of  Florence,  was  the  inventor  of  operas,  or  of 
the  custom  of  giving  musical  representations  of  comedy,  tragedy,  and  other 
dramatic  pieces.  Emelio  de  Cavalero,  however,  disputed  this  honor  with 
him,  A.  D.  1590. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Among  the  Venetians,  opera  was  the 
chief  glory  of  their  carnival.  About  the  year  1669,  the  abbot  Perrin  ob- 
tained a  grant  from  Louis  XIV.  to  set  up  an  opera  at  Paris,  where,  in  1672, 
was  acted  Pomona.  Sir  William  Davenant  introduced  a  species  of  ojxjra  in 
London,  in  1684.  The  first  regularly  performed  opera  was  at  York-build- 
ings, in  1692.  The  first  at  Drury-lane  was  in  1706.  The  operas  of  Handel 
were  performed  in  1735,  and  they  became  general  in  several  of  the  theatres 
a  few  years  after.  Amon^  the  favorite  performances  of  this  kind  was  Gay's 
Beggar's  Opera,  first  performed  in  1727.  It  ran  for  sixty-three  successive 
nights,  but  so  often  offended  the  persons  in  power,  that  the  lord-chamberlain 
refused  to  license  for  performance  a  second  pa\-t  of  it,  entitled  "  Polly." 
Tliis  resentment  induced  Gay's  friends  to  come  forward  on  its  publication 
with  so  handsome  a  subscription,  that  his  profits  amounted  to  1200/., 
whereas  the  Beggar's  Opera  had  gained  him  only  400i. — Life  of  Gay. 

OPORTO.  By  nature  one  of  the  most  impregnable  cities  in  Europe ;  the  great 
mart  of  Portuguese  wine  known  as  "  Port."  A  chartered  company  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Port-wine  trade  was  established  here  in  a.  d.  1766.  See 
article  Wines.  The  French  under  marshal  Soult  were  surprised  here  by 
lord  Wellington,  and  defeated  in  an  action  fought  May  11,  1809.  The  Mi- 
guelites  attacked  Oporto,  and  were  repulsed  by  the  Pedroites,  with  conside- 
rable loss,  Sept.  19,  1832.    See  Portugal. 

OPTICS.  As  a  science,  optics  date  their  origin  a  little  prior  to  the  time  of 
Alhazen,  an  Arabian  philosopher,  who  flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  has  advanced  rapidly  since  the  time  of  Halley,  and  is  now  one  of 
oar  most  flourishing  as  well  as  useful  sciences. 
Athens  at 
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Burning  lenses  known 
least      •  •     B.  c. 

Two  of  the  leading  principles  known 
to  the  Platonifits    •  •  -     • 

First  treatiw!  on.  by  Euclid,  about 

The  maraifying  power  of  convex  glass* 
es  ana  concave  mirrors,  and  ihe^ pris- 
matic colors  produced  by  angular 
glass,  mentioned  bySeneca,  aboutA.D. 

Treatise  on  Optics,  by  Ptolemy     •     - 

Greatly  improved  by  Aliiazen  • 

Hints  for  spectacles  and  telescopes  giv- 
en by  Roger  Bacon  about  -     -  1280 

Speciaciefl  (said  to  have  been)  mvenied 
by  Saivinus  Armatus,  of  Pisa,  before  1300 

Camera  obscura  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Baptisia  Porta  ■  1560 

Telescopes  invented  by  Leonard  Digges, 
about  .  ...  1671 

Telescope  made  by  Jansen  (who  is  said 
also  to  have  mvenied  the  micro- 
scope), about   ....  1609 

[The  same  instrument  constructed  by 
Galileo,  without  usixuf  the  produc* 
tion  of  .laikien] 

Astronomical  telescope  suggested  by 
Kepler 1611 

Microscope,  according  to  Iluygens,  in- 
renied  by  Drebbel,  about      •  •  1621 


[Jansen  and  Galileo  have  also  been 

stated  to  be  the  inventors.]  •     - 

Cassegrainian  reflector  -  -  - 1681 

Law  of  refraction  discovered  by  Snell- 

ius,  about  -  •  •         a.  l>.  1624 

Reflecting  telescope,  James  Gregory  -  1663 

Newton    -  - 1666 

Motion  and  velocity  of  light  discovered 

by  Roemer,  and  after  him  by  Cassini  1667 
[Its  velocity  demonstrated  to  be  190 

millions  of  miles  in  sixteen  minutes.] 
Double  refraction  explained  by  Bartho* 

linus  -  •  -     -  1669 

Newton's  discorerics     •  •  - 1674 

Telescopes   with   a  single    lens,   by 

Tschimhausen,  about      -  •     •  1690 

Polarization  of  light,  Iluygens,  about  -  1692 
Structure  of  the  eye  explamed  by  Petit, 

about    -  ...  -  1700 

Achromatic  telescope  constructed  by 

Mr.  Hall  (but  not  made  public)  in    - 1733 
Constructed  by  Dollond,  most  likely 

without  any  knowledge  of  Hall's     •  1757 
Herschel's  great  reflecting  telescope, 

erected  at  Slough  -  -  -     •  1789 

Camera  lucida  (I)r.  Wollaston)  -  1807 

Ramnge's  reflecting  telescope  erected 

at  Greenwich        •  •  ■     •  1820 


C?nC  NERVES.  The  discoverer  of  the  optic  nerves  is  reputed  to  have  been 
N.  Tarole,  a  surgeon  and  physician  of  Bologna,  about  a.  d.  1588.— ATt^uv 
Diet. 
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ORACLES.    The  most  ancient  oracle  was  that  of  Dodona ;  bnt  the  most  fk- 

mous  was  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  12G3  b.  c.  See  Delphi.  The  heathen  oracles 
were  always  delivered  in  such  dubious  expressions  or  terms,  that  let  what 
would  happen  to  the  inquirer,  it  might  be  accommodated  or  explained  to 
mean  the  event  that  came  to  pass.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  several 
sorts  of  oracles ;  as  firw,  those  that  were  delivered  viva  voce,  as  when  God 
spoke  to  Moses ;  secondly,  prophetical  dreams,  as  those  of  Joseph ;  thirdly, 
visions,  as  when  a  prophet  in  an  ecstasy,  being  properly  neither  asleep  nor 
awake,  had  supernatural  revelations ;  fourthly,  when  they  were  accompanied 
with  the  ephod  or  the  pectoral  worn  by  the  high  priest,  who  was  indued 
with  the  gift  of  foretelling  future  things,  upon  extraordinary  occasions ; 
fifthly,  by  consulting  the  prophets  or  messengers  sent  by  God.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  Christianity,  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  very  common ;  but 
it  immediately  afterwards  ceased. — Lempriere;  Pardon. 

ORANGE,  House  op.  This  illustrious  house  is  as  ancient  as  any  in  Europe, 
and  makes  a  most  distinguished  flfure  in  history.  Otho  I.,  count  of  Nas- 
sau, received  the  provinces  of  Guelderland  and  Zutphcn  with  his  two  wives, 
and  they  continued  several  hundred  years  in  the  family.  Otho  II.  count  of 
Nassau  Dilembour^,  who  died  in  1.369,  got  a  great  accession  of  territories 
in  the  Low  Countries  by  his  wife  Abelais,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Grodfrey 
count  of  Vianden ;  and  his  grandson  Gilbert,  having  married  Jane,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Philip,  baron  of  Leek  and  Breda,  added  these  to  his  other 
domains  in  1404.  The  title  of  prince  of  Orange  came  first  into  the  Nassau 
family  by  the  marriage  of  Claude  de  Chalons  with  the  count  of  Nassau 
in  1530.  William  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  of  Enghind, 
landed  at  Torbay,  with  an  army,  Nov.  6,  1688,  and  was  crowned  with  his 
queen,  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  April  11,  1689. 

ORATORIOS.  Their  origin  is  ascribed  to  St.  Philip  Neri.  The  first  oratorio 
in  London  was  performed  in  Lincoln's-Iim  theatre,  in  Portugal-street,  in 
1732. 

ORCHARDS.  As  objects  of  farming  or  field  culture,  orchards  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
although  they  had  doubtlessly  existed  in  Great  Britain  for  many  ages  pre- 
viously, as  appendages  to  wealthy  religious  establishments. — Loudon. 

ORDEAL.  The  ordeal  was  known  among  the  Greeks.  With  us  it  is  a  term 
signifying  the  judiciary  determination  of  accusations  for  criminal  offences 
by  fire  and  water.  It  was  introduced  into  England  with  other  superstitions 
taken  from  the  codes  of  the  Germans.  That  by  fire  was  confined  to  the 
upper  classes  of  the  people,  that  of  water,  to  bondsmen  and  rustics.  Hence 
the  expression  of  going  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  another.  Women 
accused  of  incontinency  formerly  underwent  the  ordeal,  to  prove  their  in- 
nocence. A  prisoner  who  pleaded  not  guilty,  might  choose  whether  he  would 
put  himself  for  trial  upon  God  and  his  country,  by  twelve  men,  as  at  this 
day,  or  upon  God  only ;  and  then  it  was  called  the  judgnuni  of  God,  pre- 
suming he  would  deliver  the  innocent.  The  accused  were  to  pass  bare- 
footed and  blindfold  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  were  to  carry 
burning-irons  in  their  hands  ;  and  accordingly  as  they  escaped,  they  were 
judged  innocent  or  guilty,  acquitted  or  condemned.*  The  ordeal  was  used 
from  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  to  that  of  Henry  IH.     It  was  abol- 


*  Tlie  water  ordeal  was  perfurmed  in  either  hot  or  cold :  in  cold  water,  the  parties  suspeclet! 
were  adjudged  innocent,  if  their  bodies  wore  borne  up  by  the  water,  contrary  to  the  course  o( 
nature ;  in  hot  water,  they  were  to  put  their  bare  aims  or  less  into  scalding  water,  which  if  tbey 
trought  out  without  hurt,  they  were  taken  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime. 
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iflhod  by  a  rojal  prodamation,  45  Henry  III.,  12181. ^Law  Diet.    Rymer's 
JF\gdcra. 

ORDINATION.  In  the  ancient  church  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  vague  and 
absolute  ordination ;  but  every  one  ordained  had  a  church  whereof  he  was 
to  be  clerk  or  priest.  In  the  twelfth  century,  they  grew  more  remiss,  and 
ordained  without  any  title  or  benefice.  The  church  of  Rome  is  episcopal ; 
and  the  Church  of  England  so  far  acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  ordinj^- 
tion  of  that  church,  that  a  Catholic  priest  is  only  required  to  abjure  its  pe- 
culiar distinctions,  and  he  can  oflQciate  without  re-ordination. 

OREGON.  Territory  of  the  United  States,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America. 
First  visited  by  the  Spaniards  under  Juan  de  Fuca,  1592 ;  by  sir  Francis 
Drake,  1678 ;  by  Vancouver,  1792.  The  Columbia  river  discovered  and  en- 
tered by  Capt.  Gray,  of  merchant  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  United  States, 
May  7, 1792 ;  overland  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  sent  out  by  Jefferson, 
1804-5-6.  Missouri  Fur  Company  established  at  St.  Louis,  1808 ;  Pacific  Fur 
Company  (J.  J.  Astor)  at  New  York.  1810 ;  Astoria  founded  M  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  by  Aster's  colony,  1811 :  sold  to  the  N.  W.  Company,  181S : 
occupied  by  the  British  until  restored  by  treaty  of  Ghent,  1816 ;  operations  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (English)  commenced  1821 ;  the  territory  divi- 
ded at  the  49th  parrallel  of  lat.,  leaving  all  north  of  that  line,  with  the  whole 
of  Vancouver's  island  to  Great  Britain,  remainder  to  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
McLane's  treaty,  signed  at  London,  ratified  by  the  Senate,  41  to  14,  June  18, 
1846.  Population  at  that  time  about  20,000.  Territorial  government  esta- 
blished by  the  U.  S.  Congress,  Aug.  2-13,  1848. 

ORGANS.  The  invention  of  the  organ  is  attributed  to  Archimedes,  about 
220  B.  c. ;  but  the  fact  does  not  rest  on  sufilcient  authority.  It  is  also  at- 
tributed to  one  Ctesibius,  a  barber  of  Alexandria,  about  100  b.  c.  The 
organ  was  brought  to  Europe  ft-om  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  first  applied 
to  religious  devotions,  in  churches,  in  a.  n.  658. — BcUarmint.  Organs  were 
used  in  the  Western  churches  by  pope  Vitalianus,  in  658. — Amnwnius.  It 
is  affirmed  that  the  organ  was  known  in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  I.,  816, 
when  one  was  constructed  by  an  Italian  priest.  St.  Jerome  mentions  an 
organ  with  twelve  pairs  of  bellows,  which  might  have  been  heard  a  mile 
oft';  and  another  at  Jerusalem  which  might  have  been  heard  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  organ  at  Haerlem  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe ;  it  has  60 
stops,  and  8000  pipes.  At  Seville  is  one  with  100  stops,  and  5300  pipes. 
The  organ  at  Amsterdam  has  a  set  of  pipes  that  imitate  a  chorus  of  human 
voices. 

ORGANS  IN  E.sGLAND.  That  at  York-minster  is  the  largest ;  and  the  orffan  in  the 
Music-hall,  Birmingham,  the  next;  both  equal,  perhaps,  to  that  atHarlaem. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  ISLES.  These  islands  were  ceded  by  Denmark 
to  Scotland  in  a.  d.  839,  and  were  confirmed  to  James  III.,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  in  1468.  The  Orkneys  were  the  ancient  Orcades;  and  united  with 
Shetland,  they  now  form  one  of  the  Scotch  counties.  The  bishopric  of 
Orkney  was  founded  by  St.  Servanus  early  in  the  fifth  century,  some  affirm 
bv  St/Colm.  It  ended  with  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  about 
1689. 

ORLEANS,  Siege  op,  by  the  English,  under  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
Oct.  12.  1428.  The  city  was  bravely  defended  by  Graucour,  the  more  so  as 
its  fkll  would  have  ruined  the  cause  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France ;  and  it 
was  relieved  and  the  siege  raised,  by  the  intrepidity  and  heroism  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  April  29,  1429.  Siege 
of  Orleans,  when  the  duke  of  Guise  was  killed,  1563. 

ORRERY.    The  employment  of  planetary  machines  to  illustrate  and  explain 
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tfae  motioDS  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  appears  to  hare  been  coeval  with  the 
construction  of  the  clepsydrsB  and  other  horological  automata.  Ptolemy 
devised  the  circles  and  epicycles  that  disting-uish  his  system  about  a.  d.  18Ql 
The  planetary  clock  of  Fin^e,  was  begun  a.  d.  1653.  The  planetarium  of 
j>e  Rheita  was  formed  about  1650.  The  Orrery,  so  called,  was  invented  by 
Charles,  earl  of  Orrery ;  but  perhaps  with  more  justice  it  is  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Bowley  of  Lichfield,  whom  his  lordship  patronized,  1670.  This  Orrery  has 
been  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 

OSTEND.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  long  siege  it  sustained  against  the  Spa- 
niards, from  July  1601  to  September  16CS,  when  it  surrendered  by  an  honor- 
able capitulation.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  the  French  seized 
Ostend ;  but,  in  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  it  was  retaken  by  tho 
allies.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1745,  but  restored  in  1748.  In 
the  war  of  1756,  the  French  garrisoned  this  town  for  the  empress-queen 
Maria  Theresa.  In,  1792,  the  French  once  more  took  Ostend,  which  they 
evacuated  in  1798,  and  repossessed  in  1794. 

OSTRACISM.  From  the  Greek  word  Ostracon^  an  oyster ;  a  mode  of  proscrip- 
tion at  Athens;  where  a  plurality  of  ten  voices  condemned  to  ten  years' 
banishment  those  who  were  either  too  rich,  or  had  too  much  authority,  for 
fear  they  might  set  up  for  tyrants  over  their  native  country,  but  without 
any  confiscation  of  their  goods  or  estate.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been 
flrst  introduced  by  the  tyrant  Hippias ;  by  others  it  is  ascribed  to  Clys- 
thenes,  about  510  b.  c.  The  people  wrote  the  names  of  those  whom  they 
most  suspected  upon  small  sliells ;  these  they  put  into  an  urn  or  box,  and 
presented  it  to  the  senate.  Upon  a  scruMny,  he  whose  name  was  oftenest 
written  was  sentenced  by  the  council  to  \\e  banished,  ab  oris  etfocis.  But 
this  law  at  last  was  abused,  and  they  who  deserved  best  of  the  common- 
wealth fell  under  the  popular  resentment,  as  Aristides  noted  for  his  Justice, 
Miltiades  for  his  victories,  &c.  It  was  abolished  by  ironically  proscribing 
Hyperbolus,  a  mean  person. 

OTAHEITE,  OR  Tahiti.  Discovered  in  1767,  by  Wallis,  who  caDed  it  George  the 
Third  Island.  Captain  Cook  came  hither  in  1768,  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus ;  sailed  round  the  whole  island  in  a  boat,  and  staid  three  months :  it 
was  visited  twice  afterward  by  that  celebrated  navigator.  See  Cook.  Omal, 
a  native  of  this  island,  was  brought  over  to  England  by  captain  Cook,  and 
carried  back  by  him,  in  his  last  voyage.  In  1799,  king  Pomar^  ceded  the 
district  of  Mataivai  to  some  English  missionaries.  Queen  Pomare  com- 
pelled to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  France,  Sept.  9,  1843.  She 
retracts,  and  Otaheite  and  the  neighboring  island  are  taken  possession  of  by 
admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  Nov.  1S43.  Sei- 
zure of  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  English  consul,  March  5, 1844. 

OTTERBtJRN,  Battle  of,  fought  in  1388,  between  the  English  under  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  and  his  two  sons,  and  the  Scots  under  sir  William  Dou- 
glas, who  was  slain  by  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur ;  but  the  Scots  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and  the  two  Percies  were  made  prisoners.  On  this  baUle 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  is  founded. —  Walsingham. 

OITOMAN  EMPIRE.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Turks,  founded  by  Othman  I. 
on  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  eastern  Greeks,  a.  d.  1293.    See  Turkey. 

OVATION.  An  inferior  triumph  which  the  Romans  allowed  the  generals  of 
their  army  whose  victories  were  not  considerable.  He  who  was  thus  re- 
warded, entered  the  city  with  a  myrtle  crown  upon  his  head,  that  tree  being 
consecrated  to  Venus ;  wherefore  when  Marcus  Crassus  was  decreed  the 
honor  of  an  ovation,  he  particularly  desired  it  as  a  favor  of  the  senate  to  be 
allowed  a  laurel  crown  instead  of  a  myrtle  one.  This  triumph  was  called 
ovation,  because  the  general  offered  a  sheep  when  he  came  to  the  capttol, 
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wherets  in  the   mat  triumph  he  offered  a  bull.     Pnbliiie  Posthnmiua 
Tubertus  i^as  the  Brat  who  was  decreed  an  ovation,  608  b.  c. 

OWHYHEE  OR  HAWAII,  one  or  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Discovered  by 
captain  Cook  in  1778.  Here  this  illustrious  seaman  fell  a  victim  to  a  sudden 
resentment  of  the  natives.  A  boat  having  been  stolen  by  one  of  the  island- 
era,  the  captain  went  on  shore  to  seize  the  king,  and  keep  him  as  a  hoetaee 
till  the  boat  was  restored.  The  people,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  suD- 
mit  to  this  insult ;  their  resistance  brought  on  hostilities,  and  captain  Cook 
and  some  of  his  companions  were  killed,  Feb.  14, 1770. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.  This  university  is  supposed  by  some  to  hav<)  been 
a  seminary  for  learning  before  the  time  of  AuVed,  and  that  it  owed  its  re- 
vival and  consequence  to  his  liberal  patronage.  Othera  state  that  though 
the  university  is  ascribed  to  Alfred,  yet  that  no  regular  institution  deserving 
the  name  existed  even  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest. 


COLLEGES. 

All  Souls'  College,  founded  by  Henry 
Chichely,  abp.  of  Canierbury     a.  d.  1437 

Baliol.  John  Balioi.  km.,  and  Deborah 
his  wife ;  he  was  lather  tu  Baliol  king 
of  the  Scots      •  •  •  -1263 

Brazen-nose.  William  Smith,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton  •  1509 

Christ  Church.  Cardinal  Wolray,  1525; 
and  afterwards  by  Henry  VIU.    •     •  1532 

Corpus  Chrisii.  Richard  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester  -  -1516 

Exeter.  Walter  Supleton,  earl  of  Ex- 
eter  1314 

Hertford  College-  -1312 

Jesus  College.  Dr.  Hugh  Price ;  queen 
Elizabeth 1571 

Lincoln  College.  Richard  Fleming, 
1427 ;  finished  by  Roiheram,  bishop 
of  Lincoln        ....  1475 

Mafidalen.  Waynflete.  bishop  of  Win- 
chester        1458 

Merton  College.  Walter  de  Merton, 
bishop  of  Rochester    -  -  -  1274 

New  College.    William  of  Wykeham, 


bishop  of  Winchester ;  first  called  St. 
Mary  of  Winchester         •  •     -  1376 

Oriel  Colloge.  Kinc  Edward  H.  ; 
▲dam  de  Brom,  archdeacon  of  Stow  1384 

Pembroke.  Thos.  Teesdale,  and  R. 
Whitwick,  clerk         •  - 1620 

Queen's  College.  Robert  Eglesfield, 
clerk,  confes»or  to  aueeu  Philippa, 
consort  of  Edwanl  111.  •     -1340 

St.  John's.    Sir  Thomas  White  -  1567 

Trinity.    Sir  Thomas  Pope  •     - 1664 

University.  S.ii(l  to  have  been  founded 
by  king  Alfred,  872 ;  founded  by  Wil- 
liam of  Durham  •  -1179 

Wadham.  Nicholas  Wadham,  and 
Dorothy  his  wife  >  -     -  1612 

Worcester.  Sir  Thomas  Coke  of  Ben^ 
ley  in  Worcestershire ;  it  was  orig- 
inally called  Gloucester  College       •  1714 

HALLS. 

St.  Albans  .  -1547 

St.  Edmund's  -     •  1269 

St.  Mary's  ....  1616 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  •  •     - 1603 

NewInnHaa     -  •  -1392 


OXYGEN  AIR  or  GAS.  One  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  processes  of  art,  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
Aug.  1774. 


PADLOCKS.  This  species  of  lock  was  invented  by  Bechar  at  Nuremberg  in 
A.  D.  1540. 

PAGANISM.  Pagans,  in  the  Scriptures  called  the  heathen,  idolaters  and  gen- 
tiles, are  worshippers  of  idols,  not  agreeing  in  any  set  form  or  points  of  be- 
lief, except  in  that  of  one  Grod  supreme,  in  which  point  all  travellers  assure 
us  they  concur,  and  their  having  gods  is  a  demonstrative  proof  of  that  be- 
lief. Constantino  ordered  the  Pagan  temples  to  be  destroyed  throughout 
the  Roman  empire,  a.  d.  831 ;  and  Paganism  was  finally  overthrown  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  about  S90.—  TiUemo7U. 

PAINTING.  An  art,  according  to  Plato,  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  Egypt 
Osyman^yas  {See  Egypt)  causes  bis  exploits  to  l^  represented  m  painting. 
2100  B.  c.—UsAer.  Pausias  of  Sicyon  was  the  inventor  of  the  encaustic,  a 
method  of  burning  the  colors  into  wood  or  ivory,  336  b.  c.  The  ancients 
considered  Sicyon  the  nursery  of  painters.  Antiphiles,  an  Egyptian,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  grotesque,  382  b.  c. — Pliny.    The  art  wm 
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introduced  at  Rome  fVoxn  Etruria,  by  Quintua  Fabius,  who  on  that  acconrn 
was  styled  Pictor,  291  b.  c.—Livy*  The  first  excellent  pictures  were 
brought  from  Corinth  by  Muniraius,  146  b.  c.  After  the  death  of  Augustus, 
not  a  single  painter  of  eminence  appeared  for  several  ages ;  Ludius,  who 
WDS  very  celebrated,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last,  about  a.  d.  14.  Painti 
ing  on  canvas  seems  to  have  been  known  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  66.  Bede,  the 
Saxon  historian,  who  died  in  735,  knew  something  of  the  art.  It  revived 
about  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  and  Giovanni  Cimabue,  of  Florence,  is 
awarded  the  honor  of  its  restoration.  It  was  at  once  encouraged  and  gen- 
-  erously  patronized  in  Italy.  John  Van  Eyck,  of  Bruges,  and  his  brotlior 
Hubert,  are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting  in 
oil,  1416. — Du  Presnoy.  Paulo  Uccello  was  the  first  who  studied  perspec- 
tive. The  earliest  mention  of  the  art  in  England,  is  a.  d.  1523,  about  whidi 
time  Henry  YIII  patronized  Holbein,  and  invited  Titian  to  his  court. 

PAINTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  first  practising  artist  of  celebrity 
was  John  Watson  (bom  in  Scotland.  1685).  who  commenced  painting  por- 
traits in  New  Jersey,  1715.  Nathaniel  Smybert,  of  Edinburgh,  began  in 
Boston,  1728.  Benjamin  West  was  the  first  native  American  artist;  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  1708:  painted  his  first  portrait  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  1753.  John  Singleton  Copley,  born  in  Boston,  1738 ;  first  painted  in 
1760 ;  he  was  the  father  of  lora  Lyndhurst,  lord  chancellor  of  Grreat  Britain. 
Chas.  W.  Peale  (bom  in  Maryland,  1741),  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart  (Rhode 
Island,  1754y  John  Trumbull  (Connecticut,  1756),  William  Dunlap  (New 
Jersey,  1766),  E.  G.  Malbone  (Rhode  Island,  1777),  were  the  next  artista 
in  succession  in  the  United  States.     See  Dunlap' s  Arts  of  Design^  &c. 

PALATINE.  A  German  dignity.  William  the  Conqueror  made  his  nephew, 
Hugh  D'Abrincis,  count  palatine  of  Chester,  with  the  title  of  earl,  lOTOi 
Edward  III.  created  the  palatine  of  Lancaster,  1876.  See  LMncaster^  DtuMy 
of.    The  bishoprics  of  Ely  and  Durham  were  also  made  county  palatines. 

PALATINES  ANn  SUABIANS.  About  7000  of  these  poor  Protestants,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  driven  from  their  habitations  by  the  French,  arrived 
in  England,  and  were  encamped  on  Blackhcath  and  Camber^-ell  common ;  a 
brief  was  granted  to  collect  alms  for  them.  500  families  went  under  the 
protection  of  the  government  to  Ireland,  and  settled  chiefly  about  Limerick, 
where  parliament  £^rantcd  them  24.00W.  for  their  support.  3000  were  sent 
to  New  York  and  Hudson's  Bay,  but  not  having  been  received  kindly  by  the 
inhabitants,  they  w6nt  to  Pennsylvania,  and  being  there  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  Quakers,  they  invited  over  some  thousands  of  German  and  Swiss 
ProtcGtants,  who  soon  made  this  colony  more  flourishing  than  any  other,  7 
Anne.  1709. — Anderson. 

PALLADIUM.  The  statue  of  Pallas,  concerning  which  ancient  authors  disa- 
gree. Some  say  it  fell  from  heaven,  near  the  tent  of  Ilus,  as  he  was  build- 
ing Ilium  ;  but  on  its  preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Troy ;  which  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  declared  should  never  be  taken  so  long  as  the  palladium 
was  found  within  its  walls.  This  fatality  being  made  known  to  the  Greeks, 
they  contrived  to  steal  it  away  during  the  Trojan  war,  1184  b.  c.  though 
some  maintain,  that  it  was  only  a  statue  of  similar  size  and  shape,  and  that 
the  real  palladium  was  conveyed  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  ^neas,  1183  b.c, 

*  Parrhasiui  of  Ephcnus  and  Zeuxis  were  cotemporanr  paintera.  These  anista  once  ( outan-icd 
for  pre-eminenro  in  ihcir  profKRoion,  and  when  they  exhibited  their  respective  pieces,  the  binJa 
came  to  peck  the  grapes  which  Zeuxis  had  painted.  Parrhanus  then  produced  his  pierc,  and 
Zeuxis  naid.  "Remove  the  curtain,  that  we  may  see  the  painting."  The  curtain  itself  was  ths 
painiinc,  and  Zeuxis  acknowledged  liim!>elf  to  be  conquered,  exclaiming,  *•  Zeuxis  has  deceived 
ue  birds ;  but  Parrhasiui  has  deceived  Zeuxis  <"  Parrhasius  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  aod  won 
ft  crown  of  Kold,  calling  himself  king  of  painters,  415  b.  o.— 'Plutarch. 
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and  preserved  by  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  secrecj  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  and  esteemed  the  destiny  of  Rome. 
PALM  SUNDAY.  When  Christ  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jurusalc«m, 
multitudes  of  the  people  who  were  come  to  the  ll*ast  of  the  Passover,  took 
branches  of  the  palm-tree,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him,  with  acclamations 
and  hosannas,  a.  d.  33.  In  memory  of  this  circumstance  it  is  usual,  in  popish 
countries,  to  carry  palms  on  the  Sunday  before  Easter ;  hence  called  Palm 
Sunday.  Conquerors  were  not  only  accustomed  to  carry  palm-trees  in  their 
hands ;  but  the  Romans,  moreover,  in  their  triumphs,  sometimes  wore  toga 
folmata,  in  which  the  figures  of  the  palm-trees  were  interwoven. 

PALMYRA,  Ruins  of,  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  discovered  by  some  English 
travellers  from  Aleppo,  a.  d.  1678.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra,  which  are  chiefly 
of  white  marble,  prove  it  to  have  been  more  extensive  and  splendid  than 
even  Rome  itself.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Tadmor  in  the  wilder- 
ness built  by  Solomon.  Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Palmyra,  resisted  the  Roman 
power  in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
place,  caused  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  destroyed,  and  ^ave  the  pillage  of  the 
city  to  the  soldiers.  The  stupenduous  ruins  of  this  city  were  visited,  in 
1751,  by  Mr.  Wood,  who  published  an  account  of  them  in  1753.  Mr.  Bruce, 
on  ascending  a  neighboring  mount,  was  struck  with  the  most  magnificent 
sight  which,  he  believes,  ever  mortal  saw :  the  immense  plains  below  were 
so  covered  with  the  grandest  buildings  (palaces  and  temples),  they  seemed 
to  touch  one  another. 

PALO- ALTO,  Battle  op.    Sec  BaULcs. 

PANDECTS.  A  digest  of  the  civil  law  made  by  order  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d. 
504.  These  pandects  were  accidentally  discovered  at  Amalfl,  a.  d.  1137; 
they  were  removed  from  Pisa  in  1416 ;  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Medici  at  Florence,  as  the  PandecUe  FloreiUina. 

PANORAMA.  This  ingenious  and  useful  species  of  exhibition  is  the  invention 
of  Robert  Barker.  Panoramas  are  bird's-eye  views  painted  in  distemper 
round  the  wall  of  a  circular  building,  with  a  striking  resemblance  to  reality. 
In  1788,  Mr.  Barker  exhibited  at  Edinburgh  a  view  of  that  city,  being  the 
first  picture  of  the  kind.  He  then  commenced  similar  exhibitions  in  Lon- 
don, having  adopted  the  name  of  '  Panorayna,^  to  attract  notice,  and  was 
ultimately  enabled  to  build  commodious  premises  in  Leicester-square  for 
that  purpose.  He  died  1806.  The  panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Banvard, 
a  self-taught  American  artist,  was  a  gigantic  undertaking,  without  precedent 
in  dimensions,  completed  about  1846 ;  since  which  numerous  similar  works 
have  been  achieved. 

PANTHEON  AT  ROME.  A  temple  built  by  Augustus  Csesar,  some  say  by 
Agrippa  his  son-in-law,  25  b.  c.  It  was  in  a  round  form,  having  niches  in 
the  wall,  w  jere  the  particular  image  or  representation  of  a  particular  god 
was  set  up ;  the  gates  were  of  brass,  and  beams  covered  with  gilt  brass,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  silver  plate.  Pope  Boniface  III.  dedicated  it  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the  saints,  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary  de  la  Rotunda. 

PANTOMIMES.  They  were  repi-esentations  by  gestures  and  attitudes  among 
the  ancients.  They  were  introduced  on  the  Roman  stage  by  Pylade»  and 
Bathyllus.  22  b.  c.  ;  and  were  then  considered  as  the  most  expressive  part  of 
stage  performances. —  Usher.  Pantomime  dances  were  introduced  about  the 
same  time. — Idem.  Representation  by  gesture  and  action  only,  is  contem- 
poraneous with  our  stage. 

PAPER.  See  Papyrus.  Paper  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  China.  170 
B.C.  It  was  first  made  of  cotton,  about  a.d.  1000;  and  of  rags  in  1319. 
White  coane  paper  was  made  by  sir  John  Speilman,  a  German,  at  Dartford, 
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in  England,  83  Eliz.,  1690 ;  and  here  the  first  paper-mills  were  ei«ct«d.^ 
Stowe.  Paper  for  writing  and  printing,  mannfactured  in  England,  and  an 
act  passed  to  encourage  it,  2  William  III.,  1690 ;  before  this  time  wc  paid 
for  these  articles  to  France  and  Holland  lOOOOW.  annually.  The  French 
refugees  taught  our  people,  who  had  made  coarse  brown  paper  almost  ex- 
clusively, until  they  came  among  us.  White  paper  was  first  made  by  us  in 
Wii^.—Aiidersoii.  Paper-making  by  a  machine  was  first  suggested  by  Louis 
Robert,  who  sold  his  model  to  the  celebrated  M.  Didot,  the  great  printer. 
The  latter  brought  it  to  England,  and  here,  conjointly  with  M.  Fourdrinier, 
he  perfected  the  machinery.  M.  Fourdrinier  obtained  a  patent  for  manufac- 
turing paper  of  an  indefinite  length,  in  1807  ;  it  had  previously  been  made 
tediously  by  the  hand.  A  sheet  of  paper  was  made  13,800  feet  long,  and 
four  feet  wide,  at  Whitehall-mills,  Derbyshire,  in  1830. 

PAPER-HANGINGS.  Stamped  paper  for  this  purpose  was  first  made  in  Spain 
and  Holland,  about  a.  d.  1555.  Made  of  Velvet  and  fioss  for  hanging  apart- 
ments,  about  1020.  The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  paper  rapidly  improved 
in  thi.s  country  from  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  it  has  now  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  rich  stained  paper  is  made  at  twelve  shil- 
lings for  one  yard,  and  the  common  kinds  a  dozen  yards  for  one  shilling. 

PAPYRUS,  the  reed  from  which  was  made  the  celebrated  paper  of  Egypt  and 
India,  used  for  writings  until  the  discovery  of  parchment  about  190  b.  c. 
Ptolemy  prohibited  the  exportation  of  it  from  Egypt,  lest  Eumenes  of  Pcr- 
gamus  should  make  a  library  equal  to  that  of  Alexandria.  A  manuscript 
of  the  AniiquUies  of  Josephus  on  papyrus  of  inestimable  value  was  among 
the  treasures  seized  by  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  sent  to  the  National  Library 
at  Paris ;  but  it  was  restored  in  1816. 

PARCHMENT.  Invented  for  writing  books  by  Eumenes  (some  say  by  Attains), 
of  Pergamus,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  library  at  Pergamus,  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  Alexandrian,  about  190  b.  c.  Parchment-books  from  this 
time  became  those  most  used,  and  the  most  valuable  as  well  a.s  oldest  in  the 
world  are  written  on  the  skins  of  goats.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
Persians,  and  others,  are  said  to  have  written  all  their  records  on  skins  long 
before  Eumenes's  time. 

PARDONS.  Greneral  pardons  were  proclaimed  at  coronations ;  first  by  Edward 
III.,  in  1827.  The  king's  power  of  pardoning  is  said  to  be  derived  a  lege 
sua  dignitatis ;  and  no  other  person  has  power  to  remit  .treason  or  felonies, 
Stat.  27  Henry  VIII.,  1535.  In  democracies  there  is  no  power  of  pardoning; 
hence  Blackstone  mentions  this  prerogative  to  be  one  of  the  great^'st  advan- 
tages of  a  monarchy  above  any  other  form  of  governmeot.  But  the  king 
cannot  pardon  a  nuisance  to  prevent  its  being  abated ;  or  pardon  where  pri- 
vate justice  is  concerned. — Blackstone.  A  pardon  cannot  follow  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons. — Haydn.  In  the  United  States,  the  par- 
doning power  is  vested  in  the  governors  of  the  several  states — a  practice 
which  upsets  Blackstone's  ikeonj. 

1*ARIAN  MARBLES.  The  chronology  of  the  Parian  Marbles  was  composed 
264  B.  c.  The  Parian  Marbles  were  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Pares,  a.  d. 
1610.  They  were  brought  to  England,  and  were  presented  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  by  Thomas  Howard,  lord  Arundel,  whence  they  are  called  the 
Anmdelian  Marbles,  which  see. 

P^IS.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Paris  was  only  a  miserable  town* 
ship.  It  began  to  be  called  the  city  of  the  Parisii.  a.  d.  380.  Clovis  fixed 
upon  it  as  the  capital  of  his  states  in  507.  This  city  was  several  times  ra- 
vaged by  the  Normans;  and  in  1420  was  taken  by  the  English,  who  held  it 
fift<;eu  years.  More  than  50,000  persons  died  of  famine  and  plague  in  1438, 
when  the  huu4(ry  wolves  entered  the  city  and  commlttr.d,  wa  are  told,  great 
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devastation.    The  events  in  connection  with  this  great  city  will  bo  found 
under  their  respective  heads. 


The  Luxembourg,  by  Mary  ofMcdicu  •  iri94 

Hospital  ol  liivalKls        •           •  •  lb9o 

The  II  Jel  Dieu  founded     -  .      •  UXJ6 

The  Pul«is-Royul  buili  -           •  -  IGIO 

The  Val-deGrace     -           •  .      .  1645 

Arch  (>r St.  Denis  erected          -  -  lC'i2 

Tlie  Palace  ol  the  Deputies  -     •  1722 

The  Military  School       •           •  .  1761 

The  Pantheon :  St.  Genevieve  •      - 1764 


8l  Denis  founded        •  -       a.  d.   613 

Rebuiii 12^31 

Church  of  Notre  Dame  built    -  -  1270 

The  Louvre  built  (see  Louvre)  •  -  11"^ 
Hoiel  de  Ville  ....  1533 
The  Buulevanb  commenced  -  -  1636 
Fountain  of  the  Innocents  •  •  1661 

The  Tuileriea  built  (see  Tuileries)  •  1564 
The  P«)ni  Neuf  begun         •  •      - 1678 

Fortifications  of  Paris,  a  continuous  wall  embracing  both  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  detached  forts,  with  an  enceinte  of  15^  leagues,  were  commenced  in  Dec 
1810.  and  completed  March.  1846,  at  an  expense  exceeding  i;5,000,000  ster- 
ling.   See  France. 

P^RK,  MUNGO,  HIS  Travels.  Tliis  enterprising  traveller  set  sail  on  his  first 
voyage  to  Africa,  under  the  patronage  of  the  African  Society,  to  trace  the 
source  of  tlie  river  Niger,  Miay  22,  1795 ;  and  returned  Dec.  22,  1797,  after 
having  cncount>ered  great  dangers,  without  his  journey  through  intertroni- 
cal  regions  having  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  great  ol|ject  of  his  ambition. 
He  again  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  his  second  voyage,  Jan.  30,  1804,  ap- 
pointed to  a  new  expedition  by  government;  but  never  returned.  The  ac- 
counts of  his  murder  on  i]\&  Niger  were  a  long  time  discredited;  unhappily 
however,  they  were  at  length  too  well  authenticated  by  later  intelligence. 
It  apfiears  that  Park  and  his  party  were  attacked  by  the  natives  at  fioussa, 
and  all  killed,  with  the  exception  of  one  slave. 

PARKS.  The  Romans  attached  parks  to  their  villas.  Fulvius  Lupinus,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Hortensius,  among  others,  had  large  parks.  In  England,  the  first 
great  park  of  which  particular  mention  is  made,  was  that  of  Woodstock, 
formed  by  Henry  I.,  1125.  The  parks  of  London  are  in  a  high  degree  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  its  immense  population,  St.  James's  Park  was  drained 
by  Henry  VIII.,  1537.  It  was  improved,  planted,  and  made  a  thoroughfare 
for  public,  use  1668.  The  Green  Park  forms  a  part  of  the  ground  inclosed  by 
Henry  VIII.  In  Hyde  Park,  the  sheet  of  water  called  the  Serpentine  River, 
although  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  was  made  between  1780  and  1783, 
by  order  of  queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.  This  queen  once  inquired 
of  the  first  Mr.  Pitt  (aftenvards  the  earl  of  Chatham),  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  shut  up  the  parks  as  private  grounds.  He  replied,  "Three  crowns, 
your  majesty.' '  She  took  the  hint,  and  the  design  was  never  afterwards  enter- 
tained. 

PARLIAMENT,  IMPERIAL,  or  GREAT  BRITAIN.  It  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Saxon  general  assemblies,  called  WiUenagemots ;  but  their  constitu- 
tion totally  differed,  as  well  as  the  title,  which  is  more  modem,  and  is  taken 
from  parier  la  ment,  which  in  the  Norman  law-style  signifies  to  speak  one's 
mind.  This  at  once  denotes  the  essence  of  British  parliaments.  The  name 
was  applied  to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  state  under  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  is  said  not  to  have  appeared 
in  our  law  till  its  mention  in  the  statute  of  Westminster  I.,  3  Edwai-d  1.,  a.  d. 
1272;  and  vet  Coke  declared  in  his  Institutes,  and  spoke  to  the  same  effect, 
when  speaker  (a.  d.  1592J.  that  this  name  was  used  even  in  the  time  of 
EMward  the  Confessor,  1041.  The  first  summons  by  writ  on  record  was  di- 
rected to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  7  John,  1206.  The  fii-st  clear  account  wcj 
have  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  forming  a  house  of  commons,  was 
in  the  43rd  Henry  III..  1258.  when  it  was  settled,  by  fhe  statutes  at  Oxford, 
that  twelve  [>ersons  should  be  chosen  to  represent  the  commons  in  the  three 
parliaments,  which  by  the  sixth  statute,  were  to  be  held  yearly. — BurtoiCs 
Annals,  The  general  representation  by  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  took 
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?lace  49  Henry  III.,  126b.— Dugdale^s  Summonses  to  Parliament^  edU.  1685. 
'he  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament  are  so  transcendent  and  absolute, 
that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds. 
It  hath  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making  and  repealing 
laws.  It  can  regulate  or  new-model  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  was  done 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter  and  establish  the 
religion  of  the  country,  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. — Sir  Edward  Coke. 
PARMA.  Formed  by  the  ancient  Etrurians.  It  was  made  a  duchy  (with  Pla- 
centia)  a.  d.  1515.  It  fell  to  Spain  by  Phillip  V.'s  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Famese,  1714.  The  duke  of  Parma  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Tuscany, 
with  the  title  of  king  of  Etruria,  in  Feb.  1801.  Parma  was  afterwards  uni- 
ted to  France  (with  Placentia  and  Guastalla),  and  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
was  conferred  on  Mafia  Louisa,  the  ex-empress,  by  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  April  5,  1814.  Battle  of  Parma:  the  confederates,  England,  France, 
and  Spain,  against  the  emperor;  indecisive,  both  armies  claiming  the  victory, 
June  29,  1734.  Great  battle  of  Parma,  in  which  the  French,  under  Macdon- 
ald,  were  defeated  by  Su  war  row,  with  the  loss  of  10  000  men,  and  four 

Eenerals,  July  \1.  1799.  Maria  Louisa  died  Dec.  17,  1847,  and  the  duke  of 
lUcca  succeeds  by  previous  compact.  The  new  duke  refuses  petitions  for 
reforms;  Parma  occupied  by  Austrian  soldiers,  Dec.  21,  1847.  The  people 
revolt  \  barricades,  and  slaughter,  March  20.  The  duke  appoints  a  regency ; 
flees;  is  brought  back;  the  duchy  proclaimed  to  be  annexed  to  Piedmont, 
March  20,  1848.  The  duke  promises  to  join  the  league  against  Austria  and 
is  then  liberated,  April  1, 1848,  but  is  deposed,  April  9. 

PARRICIDE.  There  was  no  law  against  it  in  ancient  Rome,  such  a  crime  not 
being  supposed  possible.  About  500  years  after  .Numa's  reign,  L.  Ostios 
having  killed  his  father,  the  Romans  first  scourged  the  parricide ;  then  sewed 
him  up  in  a  leathern  sack  made  air-tight  with  a  live  dog,  acock,  a  viper,  and 
an  ape.  and  thus  cast  him  into  the  sea.  The  old  Egyptians  used  to  nin  sharp 
reeds  into  every  part  of  the  bodies  of  parricides;  and  after  having  thus 
wounded  them,  threw  them  upon  a  heap  of  thorns,  and  set  fire  to  them.  In 
France,  before  the  execution  of  the  criminal,  the  hand  was  cut  off. 

PARTHIA.  The  Parthians  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  who,  being 
exiled,  as  their  name  implies,  from  their  own  country,  settled  near  Hyrcania. 
Arsases  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire  which  ultimately  extended  over 
all  Asia,  250  b.  c;  and  at  one  time  the  Parthians  disputed  the  empire  of  the 
world  with  the  Romans,  and  could  never  be  wholly  subdued  by  that  nation, 
who  had  seen  no  other  people  upon  earth  unconquercd  by  their  arms.  The 
last  kin^  was  Artabanus  V.,  who  being  killed  a.  d.  229.  liis  territories  were 
annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Persia,  under  Artaxerxes. 

PARTITION  TREATIES.  The  first  treaty  between  England  and  Holland, 
for  regulating  the  S{)anish  succession,  was  signed  Oct.  11,  1698;  and  the 
second  (between  France,  England,  and  Holland,  declaring  the  archdake 
Charles  presumptive  heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Joseph  Ferdinand  hav- 
ing died  in  1699),  March  13,  1700.  Treaty  for  the  partition  of  Poland :  the 
first  was  a  secret  convention  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  Feb,  17, 1772 ;  the 
second,  between  the  same  powers  and  Austria.  Aug.  5.  same  year;  the  third 
was  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  Nov.  25.  1795.  There  were  other 
similat  treaties  relating  to  Poland,  but  not  under  this  name. 

PASQUINADES.  This  name,  which  is  given  to  humorous  libels,  originated  in 
this  way:— At  the  stall  of  a  cobbler  named  Pasquin  at  Rome,  a  number  of 
idle  persons  used  to  assemble  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  sallies  of  Pasquin.  and 
to  relate  little  anecdotes  in  their  turn,  and  indulge  then. selves  in  raillery  at 
the  expense  of  the  passers-by.    After  the  cobbler's  death  in  the  sixteenth 
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ceniaiy,  the  statue  of  a  gladiator  was  found  near  his  stall,  to  which  the  peo- 
ple gave  his  name,  and  on  which  the  wits  of  the  time  affixed  their  lampoons 
upon  the  state,  and  their  satirical  effusions  on  their  neighbors,  secretly  at 
night.  Small  poems,  and  writings  of  a  similar  kind,  from  this  obtained  the 
name  of  Pasquinades,  about  a.  d.  1533. 

PASSOVER.  A  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  instituted  1401  b.  c.  in  commem- 
oration of  their  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  because  the  night  before  their  de- 
pMirture,  the  destroying  angel,  who  put  to  death  the  flrst-bom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, passed  over  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews  without  entering  them :  they 
being  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb  that  was  killed  the  evening  before, 
and  which  for  this  reason  is  called  the  Paschal  Lamb.  It  was  celebrated  in 
the  new  Temple,  April  18,  616  b.  c. — Usher. 

PATAY,  Battle  op,  in  which  the  renowned  and  ill-fated  Joan  of  Arc  (the 
Maid  of  Orleans)  signally  defeated  the  English,  June  10,  1429.  Talbot  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  valiant  Fastolfe  was  forced  to  fly.  In  consequence 
of  this  victory,  Charles  of  France  entered  Rheims  in  triumph,  and  was 
crowned  July  17,  same  year,  Joan  of  Arc  assisting  in  the  ceremony  in  full 
armor,  and  holding  the  sword  of  state.    See  Joan  of  Arc. 

PATENTS.  Licenses  and  authorities  granted  by  the  king.  Patents  granted 
for  titles  of  nobility,  were  first  made  a.  d.  1344,  by  Edward  III.  They  were 
first  granted  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  books,  in  1591,  about 
which  time  the  property  and  right  of  inventors  in  arts  and  manufactures 
were  secured  by  letters  patent. 

PATRIARCHS.  Socrates  gives  this  title  to  the  chiefs  of  dioceses.  The  dignity 
among  the  Jews  is  refi^rred  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  a.  d.  97.  In  the  Christian 
church  it  was  first  conferred  on  the  five  grand  sees  of  Rome,  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  The  Latin  church  had  no  pa- 
triarchs till  the  7th  century. 

PAUL'S,  ST.,  CATHEDRAL,  London.  The  noblest  Protestant  church  in  the 
world.  The  best  authority  that  exists  illustrative  of  the  origin  of  this  church 
is  its  great  restorer,  sir  Christopher  Wren.  His  opinion,  that  there  had  been 
a  church  on  this  spot,  built  by  the  Chri.stians  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
was  confirmed  when  he  searched  for  the  foundations  for  his  own  design.  He 
explodes  the  notion  of  there  having  been  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  first  church 
is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  and 
to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Constantino.  This  was  demolished  by 
the  pagan  Saxons,  and  restored  by  Sebert  in  603.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
great  conflagration  in  1086,  after  which  Mauritius,  then  bishop  of  London, 
commenced  the  magnificent  edifice  which  immediately  preceded  the  present 
cathedral.  St.  Paul's  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  memorable  fire  of  1666 ; 
and  the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  June  21,  1675,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  in  1710-11,  under  the  illustrious  architect  sir  Christo- 
pher Wren. 

Length  of  St.  Paul's,  within       •*    500  feet  |  Length  of  St.  Peter's,  Home       -    669  faet 
Its  greatest  breadth  •  -     223  Its  ereatest  bre:\dth  within     •      •    442 

Height  from  the  ground       •      -     340         i  Height  from  the  ground    •  •    432 

PAVEMENT.  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  paved 
their  towns  with  stones.  The  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  pave- 
ment in  many  of  their  streets;  but  the  Appian  Way  was  a  paved  road,  and 
was  constructed  312  b.  c.  In  England  there  were  few  paved  streets  before 
Henry  VI  I.'s  reign.  London  was  first  paved  about  the  year  1533.  Wood 
pavement  commenced  in  1839;  but  was  generally  disused  in  1847. 

PAVTA,  BArTLE  OP,  between  the  French  and  Imperialists,  when  the  former 
were  defeated,  and  their  king.  Francis  I.,  after  fighting  with  heroic  valor, 
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and  killing  seven  men  with  bis  own  hand,  was  at  last  obliged  to  snrreiider 
himself  prisoner.  Francis  wrote  to  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  regent  of 
the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  the  melancholy  news  of  his  captivity,  conceived 
in  these  dignified  and  expressive  terms: — T}nU  est  perdu,  nuufame,  fors 
Vhonneur ;  Feb.  24,  1525.  Collision  between  the  students  and  the  Austrian 
soldiers,  10  killed  and  40  wounded,  Jan.  8, 1848. 

PAWNBROKERS.  The  origin  of  borrowing  money  by  means  of  pledges  de- 
posited with  lenders  is  referred,  as  a  regular  trade,  to  Perousa,  in  Italy,  abont 
A.  D.  1458 ;  and  soon  afterwards  in  England.  The  business  of  pawnbrokers 
was  reffulated  80  George  XL,  1756.  Licenses  were  issued  24  George  III., 
1783.  In  London  there  are  834  pawnbrokers ;  and  in  England,  exclusively 
of  London,  1127. 

PEARLS.  The  formation  of  the  pearl  has  embarrassed  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem naturalists  to  explain,  and  has  given  occasion  to  a  number  of  vain  and 
absurd  hypotheses.  M.  RIaumur,  in  1717,  alleged  that  pearls  are  formed 
like  other  stones  in  animals.  An  ancient  pearl  was  valued  by  Pliny  at 
80,00W.  sterling.  One  which  was  brought,  in  1574,  to  Philip  11.  of  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  c^g^  was  valued  at  14,4(K)  ducats,  equal  to  13,996Z.  A  pearl 
spoken  of  by  Boetius,  named  the  Inannparable,  weighed  thirty  carats,  eqnal 
to  five  pennyweights,  and  was  about  the  size  of  a  muscadine  pear.  The 
pearl  mentioned  by  Tavemier  as  being  in  possession  of  the  emperor  of 
Persia  was  purchased  of  an  Arab  in  1638,  and  is  valued  at  a  sum  eqnal  to 
110,400/. 

PEERS.  The  first  of  the  present  order  created  in  England  was  William  Fits 
Osborn,  as  earl  of  Hereford,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066.  The  first 
peer  who  was  created  by  patent  was  lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt  Castle,  by 
Richard  II..  in  1387.  In  Scotland,  Gilchrist  was  created  earl  of  Angus  by 
Malcolm  III.,  1037.  In  Ireland,  sir  John  de  Courcy  was  created  baron  of 
Kinsale,  &c..  in  1181 ;  the  first  peer  after  the  obtaining  of  that  kingdom  by 
Henry  II.    The  house  of  lords  consisted  of,  viz : — 


At  the  death  ofCharleas  II.  •    176  peers. 

Ai  the  death  of  William  III.  •        192 

Al  the  death  of  Anne  •    209 

At  the  death  of  George  L  •       216 

Al  the  death  of  George  II.  •    229 


At  the  death  of  George  III. 
At  the  death  of  Geoige  IV. 
At  the  death  of  William  IV. 
In  lOih  Victoria,  \Si7     •       • 
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PELAGIANS.  A  sect  founded  by  Pelagius,  a  native  of  BriUin.  The  sect 
maintained,  1.  That  Adam  was  by  nature  mortal,  and  whether  he  had 
sinned  or  not,  would  certainly  have  died.  2.  That  the  consequences  of 
Adams  sin  were  confined  to  his  own  person.  3.  That  new-bom  infants  are 
in  the  same  condition  with  Adam  before  the  fall.  4.  That  the  law  qualified 
men  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon  equal  promises  with 
the  gospel.  6.  That  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  does  not  follow  in 
virtue  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  &c.  This  sect  appeared  a.  d.  400  at 
Rome,  and  in  Carthage  about  412. 

PELEW  ISLANDS.  Discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  wreck  here  of  the  East  India  Company's  packet  Antehpe^  captain  Wil- 
son, 1783.  The  king.  Abba  Thule,  allowed  captain  Wilson  to  bring  prince 
Lee  Boo,  his  son.  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1784.  and  died  soon  after 
of  the  small-pox ;  and  the  East  India  Company  erected  a  monument  over 
his  grave  in  the  Rotherhithe  churchyard. 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  The  celebrated  war  which  continued  for  twenty- 
seven  years  between  the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus, 
with  their  respective  allies.  It  is  the  most  famous  and  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  wars  which  happened  between  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  It 
began  481  b.  c,  and  ended  404  b.  c. 
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PENAL  LAWS,  appecting  ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  l*he  laws  enacted  against 
Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  were  very  severe ;  and  even  np  to  the 
period  of  passing  the  Emancipation  Bill  many  of  them  remained  unre- 
pealed. All  the  laws  there  agamst  Roman  Catholics  were  repealed  by  the 
Relief  Bill,  passed  April  13,  1829. 

PENANCE.  Called  by  the  Jews  Thejonvtha.  Penance,  they  said,  consisted 
in  the  love  of  God  attended  with  ^ood  works.  They  made  a  confession 
upon  the  day  of  expiation,  or  some  time  before ;  and  had  stated  degrees  of 
penance  in  proportion  to  the  crimes  committed.  Penance  was  introduced 
icAo  the  Romish  church  a.  d.  157.  In  our  canon  law,  penance  is  chiefly  ad- 
judged to  the  sin  of  fornication. 

PENDULUMS  POR  Clocks.  Affirmed  to  have  been  adapted  by  Galileo  the 
younger,  about  a.  d.  1641.  Christian  Huygens  contested  the  priority  of  this 
discovery :  the  latter  brought  clocks  with  pendulums  to  perfection,  1656. — 
DufretJioy. 

PENITENTS.  There  are  various  orders  of  penitents,  Magdalens,  Magdalen- 
cttes,  &c.  The  order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen  was  founded  at  Mar- 
seilles, about  A.  n.  1272.  The  Penitents  of  the  Name  of  Jesus  was  a  con- 
gregation of  religious  in  Spain  who  had  led  a  licentious  lift;,  formed  about 
1550.  The  Penitents  of  Orvieto  were  formed  into  an  order  of  nuns  about 
1662. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  United  States.  Granted  by  James  IT.  to  William 
Penn.  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  1681.  (Previously  settled  by  'Swedes 
and  Fins,  and  conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1654.)  A  tract  of  20,000  acres 
sold  by  Penn  for  je400  to  a  colony  which  formed  a  settlement  at  Philadelphia. 
The  colony  governed  by  proprietors  until  the  revolution  of  1776,  when  the 
legislature  purchased  it,  paying  the  proprietors  Xl30,000  in  lieu  of  quit- 
rents.  Battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  other  important  ac- 
tions in  this  State  in  the  war  of  independence.  See  Philafidpkia.  Federal 
Constitution  adopted  in  convention,  Dec.  13, 1787,  by  46  to  2^?.  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  1774.  United  Sbites  Congress,  1790  to  1800, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Wa.shington.  Population  of  State  in  1732,  30,000; 
1790,  434  873 ;  in  1800,  602,545 ;  in  1820,  1,019,13 ;  in  1840  1  724,033. 

PENNY-POST.  First  set  up  in  London  and  its  suburbs  by  a  Mr.  Murray,  up- 
holsterer. A.  D.  1681.  Mr.  Murray  afterwards  assigned  his  interest  in  the 
undertaking  to  Mr,  Dockwra,  a  merchant,  1683 ;  but  on  a  trial  at  the  King's 
Bench  bar  m  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  duke 
of  York  as  a  branch  of  the  general  post,  and  was  thereupon  annexed  to 
the  revenue  of  the  crown. — Ddnune,  1690.  This  institution  was  considera- 
bly improved  in  and  round  London,  July  1794,  et  scq.,  and  was  made  a  two- 
penny-post. A  penny  post  was  first  set  up  in  Dublin  in  1774.  See  Post- 
office. 

PENTECOST.  It  literally  signifies  the  ordinal  number  called  the  fiftieth ;  and 
in  the  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  so  called  because  it  was  celebrated  fifty 
days  after  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  Lau.  xxiii.  15,  It  is  called  the  feast 
of  weeks,  Exod.  xxxiv.  22,  because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the 
Pasaover. 

PERFUMERY.  Many  of  the  wares  coming  under  this  name  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  the  Scriptures  abound  with  instances  of  the  use  of  incenses 
and  perfumes.  No  such  trade  as  a  perfumer  was  known  in  Scotland  in  1763. 
— Creech.  A  stamp  tax  was  laid  on  various  articles  of  perfumery  in  Eng- 
gland  and  the  vendor  was  obliged  to  take  out  a  license,  in  1786.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  Boaufort  Buildings,  in  the  Strand,  resided  Lilly  the  perfumer,  men- 
tioned in  the  Spectaior.—Leigk. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE.    See  Reviews  and  Magazines. 

PERIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHY.  The  philosophy  tought  by  Aristotle,  about 
812  B.  c.  Like  Plato,  who  taught  in  a  shady  grove  called  Academia,  Aris- 
totle chose  a  spot  of  a  similar  character  at  Athens,  adjacent  to  the  same 
river,  where  there  were  trees  and  shades:  this  spot  was  denominated  the 
Lyceum ;  and  as  he  usually  walked  while  he  instructed  his  pupils,  his  philo- 
sophy was  called  Peripatetic. 

PERJURY.  In  some  countries  this  crime  was  punished  with  death.  Tlie  early 
Romans  at  first  punished  it  by  throwing  the  offender  headlong  from  the 
Tarpeian  precipice;  but  that  penalty  was  afterwards  altered,  upon  a  Appo- 
sition that  the  gods  wonld  vindicate  their  own  honor  by  some  remarkable 
judgment  upon  the  offender.  The  Greeks  set  a^  mark  of  infamy  upoo 
them.  After  the  empire  became  Christian,  and  if  any  one  swore  falselv 
upon  the  gospels,  he  wag  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  The  canons  of  the 
primitive  church  enjoined  eleven  years'  penance ;  and  in  some  states  t^e 
false-swearer  became  liable  to  the  punishment  he  charged  upon  the  innocent 
In  England,  perjury  was  punished  with  the  pillory,  1563. 

PERONNE,  Treaty  op.  Lonis  XI.  of  France  having  placed  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Peronne.  con- 
firming those  of  Arras  and  Conflans,  with  some  other  stipulations  of  a  re- 
strictive and  humiliating  character,  a.d.  1468. 

PERSECUTIONS,  General,  op  the  Christians.  Historians  usually  reckon 
ten.  The  first  under  Nero,  who  having  set  fire  to  Rome,  threw  the  odium 
of  the  act  upon  the  Christians.  Multitudes  of  them  were,  in  consequence, 
massacred.  Some  were  wrap()ed  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn 
and  devoured  by  dogs ;  others  were  crucified,  and  numbers  burned  alive, 
A.  D.  64.  The  2nd,  under  Domitian,  a.  d.  95.  The  3rd,  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, a.  d.  100.  The  4th,  under  Adrian,  118.  The  6th,  under  the  erajxiror 
Severus,  197.  The  6th,  under  Maximinus,  235.  The  7tb,  under  Deciiu. 
more  bloody  than  any  ])receding.  They  were  in  all  places  driven  from  their 
habitations,  plundered  and  put  to  death  by  torments,  the  rack,  and  fire.  The 
8th,  under  Valerian,  257.  The  9th,  under  Aurelian,  272.  The  10th.  under 
Dioclesian.  In  this  persecution,  which  lasted  ten  years,  houses  filled  with 
Christians  were  set  on  fire,  and  droves  of  them  were  bound  together  with 
ropes  and  cast  into  the  sea.    See  Massacres. 

PERSECUllONS  OP  the  JEWS.    See  articles  Jews  and  Massacres. 

PERSECUTION  op  the  PROTESl'ANTS.  In  Franconia,  where  a  muliUudc 
of  Luther's  followers  were  massacred  by  William  de  Furstcmberg,  ISl:*).— 
Du  Presnoy.  In  England  when  Cranmer.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  La- 
timer and  Ridley,  prelates,  and  300  Protestants  were  burned  alive,  and  grt^t 
numbers  perished  in  prison,  8  Mary,  1556. —  Warner's  Ecdcs.  Hist.  Of  the 
Protestants  in  France,  when  numbers  perished  ;  their  assemblies  were  pro- 
hibited, their  places  of  worship  pullea  down,  and  sentence  to  the  galleys 
proclaimed  against  all  who  harbored  them,  1723.  Executions  of  the  Pro- 
testants at  Thorn,  when  great  numbers  were  put  to  death  under  pretence  of 
their  having  been  concerned  in  a  tumult  occasioned  by  a  procession,  1724. 
See  Massacres  and  Bartkolomeic. 

PERSIAN  EMPIRE.  The  country  which  eave  name  to  this  celebrated  empire 
was  originally  called  Elam,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Persia  from  Fer- 
seus,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who  settled  here,  and  perhaps 
established  a  petty  sovereignty.  But  long  before  his  time,  it  was  subject 
to  independent  princes.  Persia  was  at  length  included  in  the  first  Assyrian 
monarchy ;  and  when  that  empire  was  dismembered  by  Arbaces,  &c.,  n 
appertained  to  the  kinedom  of  Media.  Persia  was  partly  conquered  from 
the  Greeks,  and  was  tributary  to  the  Parthians  for  nearly  600  year*,  when 
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Artazerxes,  a  common  soldier,  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Persian 
monarchy,  a.  d.  229. 


Zoroaster,  king  of  Bactria,  founder  of 
the  Magi— Justin  -  b.  o.  2115 

Zoroaster  II.,  Persian  philosopher,  ge- 
nerally confounded  with  the  king  of 
Bactna.— Zdn/Au«     -  ^       •    ^      -1082 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia    -  >  -£60 

Lydia  conquered  by  the  Persians  •  648 
Cyrus  becomes  roaster  of  all  Asia  -  536 
Cambyses  conquers  Egypt  (trAi'cA  see)  625 
Darius  made  kmg  of  Persia      •  -  622 

Revolt  of  the  Babylonians  •  •     •   512 

Conquest  of  Ionia ;  Miletus  destroyed  •  496 
Darius  equips  a  fleet^f  600  sail,  with 
an  army  of  900,000  soldiers,  to  invade 
the  Peloponnesus 
The  iToopa  advance  towards  Athens,  but 
are  met  in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  by 
Miliiades,  at  the  head  of  10,000  Athe- 
nians.—See  Marathon 
Xerxes  enters  Greece  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
force.    The  battle  of  Thermopy Is    •   480 
Xerxes  enters  Athens,  after  having  lost 
200,000  of  his  troops,  and  i.<«  defeated 
in  a  naval  engagement  off  Sulamis  - 
Cymon,  son  of  MiliiaJes,  with  a  fleet  of 
200  vessels,  takes  several  citie:«  from 
the  Pcn^ians,  aitd  destroys  their  navy, 
consisting  of  340  sail,  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus        .... 
Xerxes  is  murdered  in  his  bed  by  Mith- 
ridaies,  the  eunuch  -  b.  c. 

The  aamssin  is  put  to  death  in  a  horrible 
manner    ..... 
Reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Cyprus  uiken  from  the  Persians 
Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks.    See 
article  Retreat 
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The  sea-fight  near  Cnid  us        •  •  391 

The  Sidonlans  being  besieged  by  the 
Persians,  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  pt.ndi 
in  the  llames  •  -  -351 

Alexander  the  Great  antera  Aaia ;  first 
battle  in  Pbrygia,  near  the  river  Gra- 
nicus         •  •  >  -   331 

[For  the  ezploiui  of  Alexander  in  Per- 
sia, see  the  article  Mocedon.] 
Murder  of  Darius  by  Bessus,  who  is 

torn  in  pieces        -  •  •      -   331 

Alexander  founds  the  third  or  Grecian 

monarchy        •  >   331 

Alexander,  in  a  moment  of  intoxication, 
at  the  instance  of  his  mistress  Thais, 
sets  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis  •  330 
[The  riches  of  this  town,  whose  ruins, 
even  as  they  exist  at  this  day,  are  of 
indescribable  magnificence,  were  so 
immense  thai!iD,000  mules  and  5000 
horses  were  laden  with  the  spoils.] 
Persia  was  partly  reconquered  Iromthe 
Greeks,  and  remained  tributary  to 
Parthia  for  near  five  hundred  years, 
till  about  -  -  -    A.  D.   260 

Anaxerxes  I.  of  this  new  empire,  a 
common  soldier,  restores  to  Persia  iUi 
ancient  title      ....   229 
Reii?n  of  Sapor,  conqueror  and  tyrant  -   238 
He  is  assassmated  -  -  -   273 

Hormisdaa  reigns     -  -  .      -   273 

Keign  of  Sapor  IL  (of  70  years),  a  cruel 

and  successful  tyrant  •  •  -   310 

Persia  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  661 
It  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Tamer- 
lane, by  the  defeat  of  Bajazel  -  1402 
Reign  ot  Thuinas  Kouli  Khan       -      - 1732 
lie  carried  the  Persian  arms  into  India, 
which  he  ravaged.    See  India         •  1738 


In  .  M7,  Ahmed  Ahdalla  founded  the  kingdom  of  Candahar.  In  1779,  com- 
pel, ors  for  the  throne  of  Persia  sprung  up  and  caused  a  period  of  slaughter 
and  (esplation  till  1704,  when  Mahomed  Khan  became  sole  monarch. 

PERU.  First  visited  in  a.  d.  1613,  and  soon  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Spa- 
niaro  t,  whose  avarice  led  to  the  most  frightful  crimes.  The  easy  conquest 
of  th^i  country  has  not  its  parallel  in  history.  Pizarro,  in  1580,  and  others, 
with  \  ne  vessel,  112  men,  and  four  horses,  set  out  to  invade  South  America, 
which  however,  not  succeeding,  he  again  in  1531,  embarked  with  three 
small  vessels,  140  infantry,  and  thirty-six  horses ;  with  these,  and  two  rc- 
inforceiuents  of  thirty  men  each,  he  conquered  the  empire  of  Peru,  and  laid 
the  foLidation  of  that  vast  power  which  the  Spaniards  enjoy  in  the  N'ew 
World.  Pizarro's  expedition,  1524.  Peru  remained  in  subjection  to  the 
Spaniards  (who  murdered  the  Incas  and  all  their  descendants^  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  throw  off  the  oppressive  yoke  till  178*2 ;  but  the  iu- 
dependeiice  of  the  country  was  completely  achieved  in  1826.  The  new 
Peruvian  constitution  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Republic,  March 
21,  1828. 

PETER-PENCE.  Presented  by  Ina.  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  the  pope  at 
Rome,  for  the  endowment  of  an  English  collefi:e  there,  a.  d.  725.  So  called, 
because  Agreed  to  be  paid  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter.  The  tax  was  levied  on 
aU  families  possessed  of  thirty  pence  yearly  rent  in  land,  out  of  which  they 
paid  one  penny.    It  was  confirmed  by  Ofta,  777,  and  was  afterwards  claimed 
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by  the  popes,  as  a  tribute  fh>m  England,  and  regularly  collected,  till  sap- 
pressed  by  Henry  YIU.— Camden. 
PETER,  THB  WILD  BOY.  A  savage  creature  found  in  the  forest  of  Herts- 
wold,  electorate  of  Hanover,  when  Greorge  I.  and  his  fViends  were  hunting. 
He  was  found  walking  on  his  hands  and  feet,  climbing  trees  like  a  squirrel, 
and  feeding  on  grass  and  moss,  November  1725.  At  this  time  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  thirteen  years  old.  The  kine  caused  him  to  taste  of  all  the 
dishes  at  the  royal  table  -,  but  he  preferred  wild  plants,  leaves,  and  the  bark 
of  trees,  which  he  had  lived  on  from  his  infkncy.  No  human  efforts  of  the 
many  philosophic  persons  about  the  court  could  entirely  vary  his  savage 
habits,  or  cause  him  to  utter  one  distinct  syllable.  He  died  in  Feb.  17S, 
at  the  age  of  72.  Lord  Monboddo  presented  him  as  an  instance  of  the  hy- 
pothesis that  "  man  in  a  state  of  nature  is  a  mere  animal." 

PETER'S  CHURCH,  ST.,  AT  Rome.  Originally  erected  by  Constantine.  About 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Nicholas  VI.  commenced  the  present  mag- 
nificent pile,  which  was  not  completed  under  numerous  succeeding  popes, 
until  A.  D.  1629.  Tfte  fro^t  is  400  feet  broad,  rising  to  a  height  of  180  feet, 
and  the  msgestic  dome  ascends  from  the  centre  of  tlie  church  to  a  height  of 
824  feet :  the  length  of  the  interior  is  600  feet,  forming  the  most  spacious 
hall  ever  constructed  by  human  hands.    See  PauVs,  St. 

PETERSBURGH.  The  new  capital  of  Russia.  Peter  the  Great  first  began 
this  city,  in  1703.  He  built  a  small  hut  for  himself,  and  some  wretched 
wooden  hovels.  In  1710,  the  count  Grolovkin  built  the  first  house  of  brick ; 
and  the  next  year,  the  emperor,  with  his  own  hand,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
house  of  the  same  materials.  From  these  small  beginnings  rose  the  imperial 
city  of  Petersburgh ;  and  in  less  than  nine  years  after  the  wooden  hovels 
were  erected,  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Moscow  to  this  place. 
Here,  in  1736,  a  fire  consumed  2000  houses ;  and  in  1780,  another  fire  con- 
sumed 11,000  houses ;  this  last  fire  was  occasioned  by  lightning.  Again,  in 
June  1796,  a  large  magazine  of  naval  stores  and  100  vessels  were  destroyed. 
The  winter  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  Dec.  29,  1837.    See  Russia' 

PETERSBURGH,  Peace  op,  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  former  restoring 
all  her  conquests  to  the  latter,  signed  May  5, 1762.  Treaty  of  Petersdcrgh, 
for  the  partition  of  Poland,  (see  article  PartUunh  Treaties,)  Aug.  5, 1772. 
Treaty  op  Petersburgh,  for  a  coalition  against  France,  Sept.  8,  1805. 
Treaty  of  alliance,  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  between  Bemadotte,  prince 
royal  of  Sweden,  and  the  emperor  Alexander ;  the  former  agreeing  to  join 
in  the  campaign  against  France,  in  return  for  which  Sweden  was  to  receive 
Norway,  March  24,  1812. 

PETRARCH  AND  LAURA.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  and  refined  passion  of  the  for- 
mer for  the  latter,  and  the  great  genius  and  virtue  of  both.  The  chief  subject 
of  Petrarch's  enchanting  sonnets  was  the  beautiful  Laura.  He  was  crowned 
with  laurel,  as  a  poet  and  writer,  on  Easter-day,  April  8, 1841 ;  and  died  at 
Arqua,  near  Padua,  July  18,  1374.    Laura  died  April  6,  1348. 

PHALANX  A  troop  of  men  closely  embodied  —MiUan.  The  Greek  phalanx 
consisted  of  8000  men  in  a  square  battalion,  with  shields  joined,  and  spears 
crossing  each  other.  The  battalion  formed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  was  called 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  was  instituted  by  him  360  b.  c. 

PHARISEES.  They  were  a  famous  sect  among  the  Jews ;  so  called  from  a  He- 
brew word  which  signifies  to  separate  or  set  apart,  because  they  pretended 
to  a  greater  degree  of  holiness  and  piety  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  The 
admirable  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  is  levelled  against  spiri- 
tual pride,  and  to  recommend  the  virtue  of  humility.— Z/t/^  xviii.  9. 
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PHAROS  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  called  the  Pharos  of  Ptolemy  PhiladelphnH,  and 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  tower  built  of  white 
marble,  and  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  miles.  On  the  top,  fires 
were  constantly  kept,  to  direct  sailors  in  the  bay.  The  building  of  tliis 
.ower  cost  800  talents,  which  are  equivalent  to  above  166,100^.  English,  if 
Attic ;  or  if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum.  There  was  this  inscription  upon 
it — "  King  Ptolemy  to  the  ^ods,  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors ;"  but 
Sostratus  the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all  the  glory,  engraved  his  own 
name  upon  the  stones,  and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  mortar,  and  wrote 
the  above  inscription.  When  the  mortar  had  decaj'ed  by  time,  Ptolemy's 
name  disappeared,  and  the  following  inscription  then  became  visible; — 
"  Sostratus  the  Cnidian,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  gods,  the  saviours,  for 
ihe  benefit  of  sailors."     About  280  b.  c. 

PHARSALIA,  Battle  op,  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  for- 
mer obtained  a  great  and  memorable  victory,  glorious  to  Caesar  in  all  its 
consequences.  Ciesar  lost  about  200  men,  or,  according  to  others  1200. 
Pompey's  loss  was  15,000,  or  26.000  according  to  others,  and  24,000  of  his 
army  were  made  prisoners  of  war  by  the  conqueror,  May  12,  48  b.  c.  After 
this  defeat,  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  treacherously  slain,  by  or- 
der of  Ptolemy  the  younger,  then  a  minor,  and  his  body  thrown  naked  on 
the  strand,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  those  whose  curiosity  led  them  that 
way,  till  it  was  burnt  by  his  faithful  freedman  Philip. 

PHILADELPHIA,  City  op.  First  surveyed  and  regulated  by  the  English  colo- 
ny under  Penn's  grant,  in  1682.  [The  Swedes  had  settled  on  Delaware  bay 
in  1627.]  Named  after  a  city  in  Asia-Minor  and  first  laid  out  with  a  view 
to  rival  ancient  Babylon  in  extent ;  but  the  plan  was  restricted  to  its  pre- 
sent limits  by  the  charter  of  1701.  First  or  "Continental"  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  6, 1774.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted,  July 
4,  1776,  in  the  State  House,  still  standing  in  Chesnutrstreet.  The  city  taken 
by  the  British,  Sept.  26,  1777 ;  evacuated  by  them,  June  18,  1778.  Conven- 
tion met  here,  May  17, 1787,  and  on  17th  of  Sept.  following,  agreed  on  a 
constitution  for  the  United  States.  Yellow  fever  raged,  1798  and  1798. 
Congress  removed  to  Philadelphia,  1800.  United  States  Bank  established 
here,  1816.  United  States  Mint,  in  1792.  Girard  College  opened,  1840. 
Population  in  1732,  12  000;  in  1790,  42,000;  in  1810,  96  664;  in  1*30. 
167,811 ;  in  1840,  220,423. 

PHILIPPI,  Battle  op,  between  Octavius  Caesar  and  Marc  Antony  on  one  side, 
and  the  republican  forces  under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the  former 
obtained  the  victory.  Two  battles  were  fought:  in  the  first,  Brutus,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing,  defeated  the  enemy ;  but  Cassius,  who  had  care 
of  the  left,  was  overpowered,  and  he  ordered  his  freedman  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  In  the  second  battle,  the  ^ving  which  Brutus  command- 
ed obtained  a  victory ;  but  the  other  was  defeated,  and  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony.  He  however  made  his  escaiHJ,  and 
soon  after  fell  on  his  sword.  Both  battles  were  fought  in  October,  42  B.r. 
— Bosstiet. 

PHILIPPICS.  This  species  of  satire  derives  its  name  ft-om  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Philip  11.  of  Macedon,  and  from  Cicero's  Orations  (the 
second  of  which  was  called  divine  by  Juvenal)  against  Marc  Antony,  which 
latter  cost  Cicero  his  life,  43  b.  c. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLES.  Discovered  by  the  Spaniards  a.  d.  1519.  In  this  archi- 
pelago the  illustrious  circumnavigator  Magellan,  like  the  still  more  illustri- 
ous Cook  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  lost  his  life  in  a  skirmish,  in  1521. 

PHILOSOPHY.  The  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  things,  in  opposition  l.>  his- 
tory, which  is  only  the  cnowledge  of  flicts ;  or  to  mathematics,  which  is  th« 
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knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  things ; — the  hypothesis  or  system  upon  which 
natural  etfects  arc  explained.— Z/od-^.  Pyttiagoras  first  adopted  the  name  of 
philosopher  (such  men  having  previously  been  called  sages),  about  528  b.  c. 
See  Moral  Philosophy.  Philosophers  were  expelled  from  Kome,  and  their 
schools  suppressed,  by  Domitian,  a.d.  88. —  Univ.  Hist.  Philosophy  has 
undergone  four  great  changes : — 1.  A  total  subserviency  to  priestcraft  and 
superstition,  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  2.  A  commixture  of  reason 
and  poetry,  by  the  Greeks.  8.  A  mechanical  system,  introduced  by  Coper- 
nicus and  Galileo ;  and,  4.  A  system  of  poetical,  verbal,  and  imaginary  causa- 
tion taught  by  Newton,  Lavoisier,  &-C.  The  world,  at  present,  are  divided 
between  the  two  last. 

PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE.  By  this  name  is  usually  meant  a  powder,  which 
some  wise  heads  amon?  the  chemists  imagined  had  the  virtue  of  turning  all 
imperfect  metals  into  silver  and  gold— all  metals  but  Xhese  being  so  consid- 
ered. Kircher  observes,  with  truth,  that  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  per- 
petual motion,  the  inextinguishable  lamp,  and  the  philosopher's  atone,  have 
cracked  the  brains  of  philosophers  and  mathematicians  for  a  loiig  time, 
without  any  useful  result.  For  a  remarkable  case  of  folly  and  imposition  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  see  Alchemy. 

PHOSPHOPvUS.  It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1667,  by  Brant,  who  procured 
it  from  urine ;  and  Scheele  soon  after  found  a  method  of  preparing  it  from 
bones.  The  discovery  was  prosecuted  by  John  Kunckell,  a  Saxon  chemist, 
1670,  and  by  the  hon.*  Mr.  Boyle,  about  the  same  time. — Nauv.  Did.    Phos- 

})horic  acid  is  first  mentioned  in  1743,  but  is  said  to  have  been  known  ear- 
icr;  the  distinction  was  first  pointed  out  by  Lavoisier,  in  1777.  Canton's 
phosphorus  is  so  called  from  its  discoverer,  1768.  Protophosphurated  hy- 
drogen was  discovered  by  sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1812. 

PHRENOLOGY.  The  science  of  the  mind,  and  of  animal  propensities,  a  mod- 
ern doctrine,  started  by  Dr.  Grail,  in  1803.  See  Craniology.  Dr.  Spur/heim 
improved  the  science  in  1815,  and  it  has  now  many  professors ;  and  a  Phre- 
nological Society  has  been  established  in  London. 

PHYSIC.  Reason  and  chance  led  early  to  the  knowledge  and  virtues  of  cer- 
tain herbs.  The  sea-horse  drawing  blood  from  his  body  by  means  of  a  reed 
to  relieve  himself  from  plethora,  taught  men  the  art  of  artificial  blood-letr 
ting. — Pliny.  In  fabulous  history  it  is  mentioned  thatPolydius  having  seen 
a  serpent  approach  the  wounded  body  of  another  with  an  herb,  with  which 
he  covered  it,  restored  the  inanimate  body  of  Glaucus  in  the  same  manner. 
— Hyginus.  Egypt  ap|)ears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  healine  art ;  *•  and 
the  priests,"  says  Cabanus,  "  soon  seized  upon  the  province  of  medicine, 
and  combined  it  with  their  other  instruments  of  power."  From  the  liands 
of  the  priests,  medicine  fell  into  those  of  the  philosophers,  who  freed  it 
fVom  its  superstitious  character.  Pythagoras  endeavored  to  explain  the 
formation  of  diseases,  the  order  of  their  symptoms,  and  the  action  of  medi- 
cine, about  629  b.  c.  Hippocrates,  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  medicine 
and  the  founder  of  the  science,  flourished  about  422  b.  c.  Galen,  bom  a.  d. 
131,  was  the  oracle  of  medical  science  for  nearly  1600  years.  The  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  Dr.  Harvey,  furnished  an  entirely  new 
system  of  physiological  and  pathological  speculation.  1628. 

PHYSICS.  Wejl  described  as  a  science  of  unbounded  extent,  and  as  reaching 
from  an  atom  to  God  himself.  It  is  made  to  embrace  the  entire  doctrine  of 
the  bodies  and  existences  of  the  universe ;  their  phenomena,  causes,  and 
effects.  Mr.  Locke  would  include  God.  angels,  and  spirits,  under  this  term. 
The  origin  of  physics  is  rcfened  to  the  Brachmans.  mngi  and  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  priests.  From  these  it  was  derived  to  the  Greek  sages,  particu- 
larly Thales,  who  first  professed  the  study  of  nature  in  Greece,  about  &96 
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B.  c.     Hence,  it  descended  to  the  Pythagoric,  Platonic,  and  Peripatetio 
schools ;  and  from  these  to  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  In  connection  with  natural  philosophy,  and  that  part  of  phy- 
sics which  teaches  the  constitution  of  the  body,  so  far  as  it  is  in  its  healthy 
or  natural  state,  and  to  that  purpose  endeavors  to  account  for  the  reason  of 
the  several  functions  and  operations  of  the  several  members.  Sometimes  it 
is  limited  to  that  part  of  medicine  which  particularly  considers  fhe  struc- 
ture and  constitution  of  human  bodies,  witfi  regard  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 
Its  date  is  referred  to  the  same  time  with  physics,  which  see. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  This  is  a  science  by  which  the  dispositions  of  mankind  are 
discovered,  chiefly  from  the  features  of  the  face.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
referred  to  Aristotle ;  Cicero  was  attached  to  the  science.  It  became  a 
fashionable  study  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  in  the 
last  century,  the  essays  of  Le  Cat  and  Pemethy  led  to  the  modern  system. 
Lavater's  researches  in  this  pursuit  arose  ftom  his  having  been  struck 
with  the  singular  countenance  of  a  soldier  who  passed  under  a  window  at 
which  he  and  Zimmerman  were  standing ;  publisned  1776. 

PIANO-FORTE.  Invented  by  J.  C.  Schroder,  of  Dresden,  in  1717 ;  he  present- 
ed a  model  of  his  invention  to  the  court  of  Saxony ;  and  some  time  after, 
G.  Silverman,  a  musical-instrument  maker,  began  to  manufacture  piano-fortes 
with  considerable  success.  The  invention  has  also  been  ascribed  to  an  in- 
strument-maker of  Florence.  The  square  piano-forte  was  first  made  by 
Freidcrica,  an  organ-builder  of  Saxony,  about  1758.  Piano-fortes  were 
made  in  London  by  M.  Zumpie,  a  German,  1766 ;  and  have  been  since 
greatly  improved  by  others  here. 

PICHEGRU'S,  MOREAU'S,  and  GEORGES'  CONSPIRACY.  The  memorable 
conspiracy  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte  detected,  and  Greorges  and  Moreau 
arrested  at  Paris,  February  23,  1«)4.  Pichegru,  when  captured,  was  con- 
fined in  the  Temple,  where  he  was  found  strangled  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  April  following.  For  the  particulars  relating  to  this  conspiracy,  see  slt- 
tide  Georges,  &>c. 

nCQUET,  The  Game  op,  the  first  known  game  upon  the  cards,  invented  by 
Joquemin,  and  afterwards  other  games,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France,  who  was  at  the  time  in  feeble  health,  ISdO. —Mezerai.  See  ar- 
ticle Cards, 

PICTS.  A  Scythian  or  German  colony,  who  landed  in  Scotland  much  about 
the  time  that  the  Scots  began  to  seize  upon  the  Ebudae,  or  Western  Isles. 
They  afterwards  lived  as  two  distinct  nations,  the  Scots  in  the  highlands 
and  the  isles,  and  the  Picts  in  that  now  called  the  lowlands.  About  a.  d, 
838  to  843,  the  Scots  under  Kenneth  II.  totally  subdued  the  Picts,  and  seized 
all  their  kingdom,  and  extended  the  limits  as  Ikr  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

PICTURES.  Bularchus  was  the  first  who  introduced,  at  least  among  the 
Greeks,  the  use  of  many  colors  in  one  picture.  One  of  his  pictures  was 
purchase!  by  the  king  of  Lydia  for  its  weight  in  gold  ;  he  flourished  740b.  c. 
See  Painting. 

PIGEON,  The  Carrier.  The  courier  pigeons  are  of  very  ancient  use.  The 
ancients  being  destitute  of  the  convenience  of  posts,  were  accustomed  when 
they  took  a  long  journey,  and  were  desirous  of  sending  back  any  news  with 
uncommon  expedition,  to  take  some  pigeons  with  them.  When  they  thought 
proper  to  write  to  their  friends,  they  let  one  of  these  birds  loose,  with  let- 
ters  fastened  to  its  neck :  the  bird,  once  released,  would  never  cease  its 
flight  till  it  arrived  at  its  nest  and  young  ones.  Taurosthenes  announced  to 
his  father  his  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  by  sending  to  him  at  .^ina  a 
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pigeon  stained  with  purple.— OrtV/.  Hirtins  and  finitns  corresponded  hj 
means  of  pigeons  at  the  siege  of  Modena.  In  modern  times,  the  most  noted 
were  the  pigeons  of  Aleppo,  which  served  as  couriers  at  Alezandretta  and 
Bagdad.  Thirty-two  pigeons  sent  from  Antwerp  were  liberated  from  Lon- 
don at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  on  the  same  day  at  noon,  one  of  them 
arrived  at  Antwerp ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  a  second  arrived;  the 
rcmaittdcr  on  the  following  day,  Nov.  23,  1819. — Phillips. 

PILGRIMAGES.  Tliey  began  to  be  made  about  the  middle  ages  of  the  church, 
but  they  were  most  in  vogue  after  the  close  of  the  lltn  century.  Many 
licenses  were  granted  to  captains  of  English  ships  to  carry  pilgrims  abroad, 
7  Henry  VI.,  1428. 

PILLORY.  A  scaffold  for  persons  to  stand  on,  in  order  to  render  them  infa- 
mous, and  make  them  a  public  spectacle,  for  every  one  to  see  and  know, 
that  they  might  avoid  and  refuse  to  have  any  commerce  or  dealings  with 
them  for  the  future.  This  punishment  was  awarded  against  persons  con- 
victed of  forgery,  peijury,  libelling,  &c.  In  some  cases  the  head  was  put 
through  a  hole,  the  hands  through  two  others,  the  nose  slit,  the  face  branded 
with  one  or  more  letters,  and  one  or  both  ears  cut  off.    It  was  in  use  in  £n- 

fland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.,  1256.  Many  persons  died  in  the  pUlory, 
y  being  struck  with  stones  by  the  mob,  and  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  and 
putrid  offal.  It  was  abolished  as  a  punishment  in  all  cases  except  perjury, 
m  1815-16.  The  pillory  was  totally  abolished  by  act  1  Victoria,  June 
1837. 

PINS.  As  an  article  of  foreign  commerce,  pins  are  first  mentioned  in  the  sta- 
tutes A.  D.  1483.  Those  made  of  brass  wire  were  brought  from  France 
in  1540,  and  were  first  used  in  England,  it  is  said,  by  Catherine  Howard, 
queen  of  Henry  VIII.  Before  the  invention  of  pins,  both  sexes  used  ri- 
bands, loop-holes,  laces  with  points  and  tags,  clasps,  hooks  and  eyes,  and 
skewers  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold.  They  were  made  in  England  in  1648. — 
Stcwe, 

PISA,  Leaning  Tower  op.  This  celebrated  tower,  likewise  called  Ca^paniie^ 
on  account  of  its  having  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  containing  bells, 
stands  in  a  sijuare  close  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa.  It  is  built  entirely  d 
white  marble,  and  is  a  beautiful  cylinder  of  eight  stories,  each  adorned  witli 
a  round  of  columns,  rising  one  above  another.  It  inclines  so  far  on  one  side 
from  the  perpendicular,  that  in  dropping  a  plummet  from  the  top,  which  is 
188  feet  in  height,  it  falls  sixteen  leet  from  the  base.  Much  pains  have 
been  taken  by  connoisseurs  to  prove  that  this  was  done  purposely  by  the 
architect ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  inclination  has  proceeded  from  another 
cause,  namely,  from  an  accidental  subsidence  of  the  foundation  on  that 
side. 

PISTOLS.  These  are  the  smallest  sort  of  fire-arms,  carried  sometimes  on  the 
saddle-bow,  sometimes  in  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  sometimes  in  the  pocket, 
dtc. — Pardon,  The  pistol  wan  first  used  by  the  cavalry  of  England,  in 
1544. 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND.  A  small  solitary  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  seen  by 
Cook  in  1773,  and  not«d  for  being  colonized  by  ten  mutineers  from  the 
ship  Bounty,  captain  Bligh,  in  1789,  from  which  time,  till  1814,  they  (or 
rather  their  descendants)  remained  here  unknown.  See  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty. 

PITT'S  ADMINISTRATION.  The  first  administration  of  this  illustrious  states- 
man was  formed  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  ministry  (lokick  see),  Dec 
27,  1788.  His  second  administration  was  formed  May  12,  1804.  The  ri^ht 
honorable  William  Pitt  was  son  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham     He  died 
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Jan.  28,  1806.  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  minister  of  commaDding  powers,  and  still 
loftier  pretensions:  and  be  departed  life  in  possession  of  the  esteem  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen.  A  public  funeral  was  decreed  to  his  ho- 
nor by  parliament,  and  a  grant  of  ;e40,000  to  pay  his  debts. 

PIUS.  This  name  was  first  given  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Titus,  thence  called 
Antoninus  Pius,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue,  a.  d.  138.  This  name 
was  also  given  to  a  son  of  Metellus,  because  he  interested  himself  so  warm- 
ly to  have  his  father  recalled  fVom  banishment.  The  name  of  Pius  has  also 
been  taken  by  nine  of  the  popes  of  Rome,  the  first  of  whom  assumed  it  in 

A.  D.    142. 

PLAGUE.     "The  offspring  of  inclement  skies,  and  of  legions  of  putrifyiiig 
locusts." — Thomsviu      The  first  recorded  general  plague  in  all  parts  of  tlio 
world  occurred  767  b.  c.  Petavius,    At  Carthage  the  plague  was  so  terrible 
that  the  people  sacrificed  their  children  to  appease  the  gods,  534  b.  c. — Ba- 
rofUus.     At  Rome  prevailed  a  desolating  plague,  carrying  off"  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  in  and  round  the  city,  461  b.  c.    At  Athens,  whence  it 
spread  into  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  caused  an  awftil  devastation,  480  b.  c. 
Another  which  raged  in  the  Greek  islands,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  destroyed 
2000  persons  every  day,  188  b.  c.  Pliny. 
At  Rome,  a  most  awt'ul  plague ;  10,000  per- 
sona perish  daily,  a.  d.  78. 
The  same  fatal  (fisease  asain  ravaged  the 

Roman  empire,  a.  d.  167. 
In  Briiam,  a  plague  raged  so  formidably, 
and  swept  away  such  muliitudeSf  that  the 
living  were  scarcely  suflicient  to  bury  the 
dead,  a.  d.  430. 


A  dreadful  one  began  in  Europe  in  5&8,  ex- 
tended all  over  Asia  and  Africa,  and  it  is 
said  did  not  cease  for  many  years.  Umv. 
Hitt, 

At  Constantinople,  when  200,000  of  its  in- 
habitants penshed}  a.  d.  746. 

[This  plague  raged  lor  three  years,  and  was 
equally  fatal  in  Calabria,  Sicily,  and 
Greece.] 

aAt  Chichester  in  England,  an  epidemical 
disease  carried  ofl*  34,000  persuns,  772. — 
Wm.  Malms. 

lo  Scotland,  40,000  persons  perished  of  a 
pestilence,  a.  d.  954. 

In  London,  a  ervat  mortality,  a.  d.  1094  { 
and  in  Ireland,  1U95. 

Again  in  London  :  it  extended  to  cattle, 
fowls,  and  other  domestic  animals,  1111. 
— Haiinga. 

In  Ireland :  after  Christmas  this  year,  Henry 
II.  was  forced  to  quit  the  country,  1172. 

Again  in  Ireland,  when  a  prodigious  number 
perished,  12(M. 

A  general  plague  raged  throughout  Europe, 
causing  a  most  extensive  mortality.  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  suffered  grievously.  In 
London  alone.  200  persons  were  buried 
daily  in  the  Charterhouse  yard. 

In  Paris  and  London  a  dreadful  mortality 

C-evailed  in  1362  and  1367 :  and  in  Ire- 
nd,  in  1370. 

A  great  pestilence  in  Ireland,  called  the 
JnuTth.  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the 
pfople,  1383. 

d0,UG0  persons  perished  of  a  dreadful  pesti- 
lence in  I^ndon,  1407. 

A^ain  in  Ireland,  superinduced  by  a  fam* 
ma ;  great  numbers  died,  1466 ;  and  Dub- 
lin was  wasted  by  a  plague,  1470. 


An  awful  pestilence  at  Oxford,  147! :  and 
throughout  England  a  plague  whicn  de- 
stroyed more  people  inan~the  continual 
wars  for  the  fiAeen  preceding  years,  147fi 
—Bapin;  Salmon. 

The  awful  Sudor  AngUcus^  or  sweating 
sickness,  very  fatal  at  London,  148S.— 
Delaune. 

The  plague  at  London  so  dreadful  that  Hen* 
ry  Vir  and  his  court  removed  to  Calais 
\8CO.—Stou>€. 

Again,  the  sweating  sickness  (mortal  in 
three  hours).  In  most  of  the  capital 
towns  in  England  half  the  inhabitants 
died,  and  Oxford  was  depopulated,  9  11. 
VIII.,  \Bn.-StotDti. 

Limerick  was  visited  by  a  plague,  when 
many  thousands  perished,  l522. 

A  pestilence  throughout  Ireland,  1926 ;  and 
the  English  Sweat,  1&28 ;  and  a  pestilence 
in  Dublin,  1575. 

30,.'37S  persons  perished  of  the  plague  in 
London  alone.  1603-1601.  It  was  also 
fatal  in  Irelann. 

200,000  perished  of  a  pestilence  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  1611. 

In  I^tidon,  a  great  mortality  prevailed,  and 
35,417  persons  perished,  \&&. 

In  Fiance,  a  general  mortality;  at  Lyona 
60,000  persons  died,  1632. 

The  plague,  brought  from  Sardinia  to  Na- 
ples (being  mtroduced  by  a  transport  with 
soldiers  on  board),  raged  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  carry  off  400.000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  six  months,  165(>. 

Memorable  plague  which  carried  off  68,l>96 
persons  in  London,  1665. 

[Fires  were  kept  up  night  and  day  to  purify 
the  air  for  three  days ;  and  it  is  thought 
the  infection  was  not  totally  destroyed  till 
the  great  conflagration  of  1666.] 

60,000  persons  persons  perished  of  th« 
plague  at  Marseilles  and  neighborhood, 
brought  in  a  ship  from  the  Levant,  1720. 

One  ot  the  roost  awful  plagues  that  ever 
•  '  ■     Syria,  1760— JWi 


raged,   prevailed  in 
I      Moriti' 
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PLAGUE,  continued. 

In  Persia,  a  fatal  pestilence,  which  earned 

ofT  80,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uaesorah, 

1773. 
In  Egypt,  more  than  800,000  peraons  dieJ 

of  plaijue,  1792, 
In  Barbarv,  3000  died  daily;   and  at  Fez 

1M7,000  perished,  1799. 
In  Spain,  and  at  Gibraltar,  immense  num- 


bers were  earned  off  by  a  pestflent  di» 

ea£«  in  1804  and  1805. 
Again,  at  Gibraltar,  an  epidemic  fever,  mudi 

resembling  the  plague,  caused  great  moK^ 

taliiy.  IsiS.  ^^ 

The  Asiatic   cholera  (oee   Cholera')   1S32, 

1834,  1819. 


PLAGUES  OP  EGYPT.  The  refusal  of  the  king  to  hearken  to  Moses,  although 
he  had  performed  many  miracles  to  prove  his  divine  mission,  brings  a  display 
of  wrath  upon  the  land,  in  ten  awftil  instances,  which  are  denominated  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  1492  b.  c.  In  this  year  the  king,  named  by  some  AmeQ>  - 
ophis,  by  others  Cherres,  is,  with  his  whole  army,  overwhelmed  in  the  Red 
Sea. —  Usher,  Blair ^  Lengkt. 

PLANTAGENET,  House  or.  A  race  of  fourteen  English  kmgs,  from  Henry 
n.  to  Richard  III.,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  (^whick  see),  1485.  Anti- 
quaries are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  appellation;  and  the 
best  derivation  they  can  find  for  it  is,  that  Fulk,  the  first  earl  of  Anjou,  of 
that  name,  being  stung  with  remorse  for  some  wicked  action,  went  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  as  a  work  of  atonement;  where  being  scourged  with 
broom  twigs,  growing  on  the  spot,  he  took  the  surname  of  Plantagenct,  or 
Broom-stalk,  which  was  retained  by  his  posterity. 

PLASTER  OP  PARIS,  for  moulds,  figures,  statuary,  &c.  The  method  of  tak- 
ing likenesses  by  its  use  was  first  discovered  by  Andrea  Verrochio,  about 
A.  D.  1466.  This  gypsum  was  first  found  at  Montmartre,  a  village  near  Paris, 
^rhence  it  obtained  its  name. 

PLAT.^A,  Battle  op,  between  Mardonius  the  commander  of  Xerxes  king  of 
Persia,  and  Pausanias  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  the  Athenians.  The  Persian 
army  consisted  of  300,000  men,  3000  of  which  scarce  escaped  with  their 
lives  by  flight.  The  Grecian  army,  which  was  greatly  inferior,  lost  but  few 
men ;  and  among  these,  ninety-one  Spartans,  fifty-two  Athenians,  and  sixteen 
Tegeans,  were  the  only  soldiera  found  in  the  number  of  the  slain.  The 
plunder  which  the  Greeks  obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was  immense.  Pau- 
sanias received  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoils,  on  account  of  his  uncommofti  valor 
during  the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were  rewarded  each  according  to  their 
respective  merit.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  September,  the  same 
day  as  the  battle  of  Mycale,  479  b.  c.  ;  and  by  it  Greece  was  totally  deliver- 
ed for  ever  from  the  continual  alarms  to  which  she  was  exposed  on  account 
of  the  Persian  invasions,  and  from  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia 
dared  to  appear  with  a  hostile  force  beyond  the  Hellespont. 

PLATE.  The  earliest  use  of  plate  as  an  article  of  luxury  cannot  be  precisely 
traced.  In  England,  plate,  with  the  exception  of  spoons,  was  prohibited  in 
public  houses  by  statute  8  William  III.,  1696.  The  celebrated  Plate  Act 
passed  in  May  1766.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1780.  The  act  laying  a  duty 
upon  plate  passed  in  1784. 

PLATINA.  This  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  metals,  and  harder  than  silver  and 
gold.  Tlie  name  which  is  given  to  it  originated  with  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  word  Plata,  signifying  silver,  it  would  seem  on  account  of  its  silvery 
color.  It  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  a.  d.  1748,  when  Don  Antonio 
Ulloa  announced  its  existence  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  to  Peru. — 
Greig. 

PLATTSBURGH,  on  Lake  Champlain,  New  York,  Battle  op;  14,000 British 
troops  under  sir  George  Prevost  repulsed,  Sept.  11,  1814.  The  British  fleet 
on  the  lake  captured  by  Macdonough,  at  same  time. 
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PLAYS.  Tragedy,  comedy,  satire,  and  pantomime  were  performed  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  Plays  became  a  general  and  favorite  pastime  about  165  b.  c.  ; 
but  they  were  performed  on  occasions  of  festivity  some  ages  before.  The 
Trojan  plays  consisted  of  hoi*se-races  and  exercises  of  the  youth,  under  a 
proper  head  or  captain,  wherein  the  utmost  dexterity  was  practised.  The 
plays  of  Ceres  were  instituted  to  please  the  ladies,  who  from  tlie  12th  to  the 
20th  of  April  were  clad  in  white,  and,  in  imitation  of  that  goddess,  went 
with  a  torch  in  their  hands  as  if  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  The 
plays  of  Flora  were  so  offensive,  that  they  were  forced  to  be  put  down. 
The  funeral  plays  were  plays  in  honor  of  the  dead,  and  to  satisfy  their 
ghosts.  There  were  numerous  institutions  under  the  name  of  plays.  Plays 
yrmre  first  acted  in  England  at  Clerkenwell,  a.  d.  1897.  The  first  company 
of  players  that  received  the  sanction  of  a  patent  was  that  of  James  Burbage, 
and  others,  the  servants  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  from  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
1574.  In  England  plays  were  subjected  to  a  censorship  in  1737.  See 
Drama. 

PLEADINGS.  In  the  early  court*  of  judicature  in  England,  pleadings  were 
made  in  the  Saxon  language  in  a.  d.  786.  They  were  made  in  Norman- 
French  from  the  period  of  the  Conquest  in  1066;  and  they  so  continued  un- 
til the  36th  of  Edward  III.  1362.  Cromwell  ordered  all  Jaw  proceedings  to 
oe  taken  in  English  in  1650.  The  Latin  was  used  in  conveyancing  in  the 
courts  of  law  till  1731. 

POET  LAUREAT.  Seldcn  could  not  trace  the  precise  origin  of  this  office. 
The  first  record  we  have  of  poet-laureat  in  England  is  in  the  36th  Henry  III. 
1251.  The  laureat  was  then  styled  the  king's  versifier,  and  a  hundred  shil- 
lings were  his  annual  stipend. —  Wartan ;  Maddox^  Hist,  Exch,  Chaucer,  on 
his  return  from  abroad,  assumed  the  title  poet-laureat;  and  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Richard  IL,  1389,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  an  annual  allowance  of 
wine.  James  I.,  in  1615,  granted  to  his  laureat  a  yearly  pension  of  100 
marks;  and  in  1630,  this  stipend  was  augmented  by  letters  patent  of  Charles 
I.  to  100^.  per  annum,  with  an  additional  grant  of  one  tierce  of  Canary 
Spanish  wine,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  king's  store  of  wine  yearly. 

MAXB8  OV  PBR80N8  WHO  PILLED  THE  OFFICE  FROM  THE  RBIGM  OF  dCEBN  ELIZABETH. 


Elizabeth  appointed  Edmund  Spenser, 

who  died  •  -    a.  d.  1598 

Samuel  Daniel,  died  •  •     •  1G19 

Ben  Jonson,  died  •  -  •  1637 

Sir  William  Davenant,  died  -     - 1663 

John  Dryden ;  he  was  depoaed  at  the 

revoluiion        ....  1688 
Thomas  Shadwell,  died       •  •     •  1692 


Nahum  Talc,  died         •  -     a.  d.  1716 

The  rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  died         -  1730 
CoUey  Cibbcr,  died  -  -  -     -  1757 

William  Whitehead,  died         .  - 1785 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomaa  Warion,  died     -     -  1790 
Henry  James  Pye,  died  -  •  -  1813 

Dr.  Robert  Southey,  died    -  March  21, 1843 
William  Wordsworth,  died  -     -  1850 

The  present  laureate  is  Tennysiin. 

POETRY.  The  oldest,  rarest,  and  most  excellent  of  the  fine  arts,  and  highest 
species  of  refined  literature.  It  was  the  first  fixed  form  of  language,  and 
the  earliest  perpetuation  of  thought.  It  existed  before  music  in  melody, 
and  before  painting  in  description. — HazUU.  The  exact  period  of  the  in- 
vention of  poetry  i»  uncertain.  In  Scriptural  history,  the  song  of  Moses  on 
the  signal  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  passage  througli  the*tled  Sea, 
is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  piece  or  poetry  in  the  world,  and  is  very  sub- 
lime.— Exodus  XV.  Orpheus  of  Thrace  is  the  earliest  author,  and  is  deenied 
the  inventor  of  poetry  (at  least  in  the  western  part  of  the  world),  about  1249 
B.  c.  Homer,  the  oldest  poet  whose  works  have  descended  to  us,  flourished 
about  907  b.  c. — Parian  Marb.  Iambic  verse  {which  see^  was  introduced  by 
Archilochus,  700  b.  c. — £>u  Presrunf.  For  odes,  see  article  Odes.  We  are 
told  that  poetry  (or  more  properly  the  rules  of  poetry)  was  first  brought  to 
England  by  Aldhelme,  or  Adelmus,  abbot  of  Malmsbury,  about  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century. 
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POISONING.  A  number  of  Roman  ladies  fonned  a  conspiracy  fcf  pnlsoning 
their  husbands,  which  they  too  fatally  carried  into  effect.  A  ic-rnale  slave 
denounced  170  of  them  to  Fabius  Maxim  us,  who  ordered  them  to  be  pub- 
licly executed,  331  b.  c.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  first  public  knowledge 
ithey  had  of  poisoning  at  Rome.  Poisoning  was  made  petty  treason  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  punished  by  boilin?  to  death  (of  which  there  were  some  re- 
markable instances)  23  Henry  Vlll.  1682.    See  article  Bailing  to  Death. 

POITIERS,  Battle  op,  in  France,  between  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  John 
king  of  France,  in  which  the  English  arms  triumphed.  The  standard  of 
France  was  overthrown,  and  many  of  her  distinguished  nobility  were  slain. 
The  French  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  London,  tlrough 
which  he  was  led  amidst  an  amazing  concourse  of  spectators.  Two  kines, 
prisoners  in  the  same  court  and  at  the  same  time,  were  considered  as  glo- 
rious achievements ;  but  all  that  England  gained  by  them  nv  as  only  glory, 
Sept.  10,  1356.— Car/€. 

POLAND.  Anciently,  the  country  of  the  Vandals,  who  emigrated  fh)m  it  to 
invade  the  Roman  empire.  It  became  a  duchy  under  Lech  us  I.  i.  d.  650; 
and  a  kingdom  under  Boleslaus  a.  d.  999.  Poland  was  dismembered  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  kinff  of  Prussia,  who  seiz- 
ed the  most  valuable  territories  in  1772.  It  was  finally  partitioned,  and  its 
political  existence  annihilated,  by  the  above  powers,  in  1796.*  The  king 
formally  resigned  his  crown  at  Grodno,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Pe- 
tersbur^h,  where  he  remained  a  kind  of  state  prisoner  till  his  death  in 
1798.    With  him  ended  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 


Piastus,  a  peasant,  ia  elected  lo  the  du- 
cal dignity        -  -  -     a.  d.    842 
[Piastua  lived  to  the  age  of  120,  and  hia 
reign  waa  so  prosperous  that  everr 
succeeding  native  sovereign  was  call- 
ed a  Piast.] 
Introduction  of  Christianity      -  >   992 
Red  Russia  added  to  Poland     •  •  10&9 
Boleslaus  II.  murders  the  bishop  of 
Cracow  with  his  own  hands;   his 
kingdom  laid  under  an  interdict  by 
the  pope,  and  his  subjects  absolved 
of  their  allegiance       •           •  -1080 
He  flies  to  Hungary  for  shelter;  but  is 
refused  it  by  order  of  Gregory  VIL, 
and  he  at  length  kills  himself  - 1061 
Uladislaus  deposed         -           •  -1102 
PrcmisIausaraaBsinated-           -  -  1295 
I<,ouis  of  Hungary  elected  kin»  -  -  1370 
War  against  the  Teutonic  knfghta       -  1447 
The  Wallachians  treacherously  carry 
oflT  100,000  Polefl,  and  sell  them  to 
the  Turks  as  slaves    •           -           -  1498 
Splendid  reign  of  Sigismund  II.  -  1548 
Stephen  forms  a  militia  composed  of 
Cossacks,  a  barbarous  race,  on  whom 
he  bestowa  the  Ukraine  •  1575 


Abdication  of  John  Caaimir      •  -  1GG9 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Thorn  •  ITM 
Stanislaus'  unhappy  reign  bcgioa  •  1763 
He  abolishes  tonure      • .        •  •  1770 

An   awful    pestilence    aweeps  away 

2S0,000ofthe  people  -  •  -1770 

The  evils  of  civil  war  so  weaken  the 
kingdom,  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  th« 
royal  plunderers,  the  empress  of 
Russia,  emperor  of  Austria,  and  king 
of  Prussia         -  -  -1772 

The  first  partition  treaty  Feb.  17, 1772 

The  public  partition  treaty  Aug.  5^  1772 
A  new  constitution  is  formed  by  the 

vinuous  Stanislaus     -  -  May  3, 1791 

[The  royal  and  imperial  spoliators,  on 
various  pretexts,  pour  their  armies 
into  Poland,  1792,  et  9eq.\ 
The  brave  Poles,  under  Poniatowski 
and  Kosciusko,  several  times  contend 
•  successfully  aeainst  superior  armies, 
but  in  the  enu  are  defeated.  Kosci- 
usko, wounded  and  talyo,  is  carried 
prisoner  to  Russia  •  -  17M 

Suwarrow's  victories  and  maasacrea  -  1794 
Battle  of  Warsaw  ■  Oct.  12, 1794 

[Here  Suwarrow  subsequently  butch- 


*  An  act  of  spoliation  more  unprincipled  never  dishonored  crowned  heads.  For  a  century  pr»> 
viously,  the  balance  of  power  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  politicians  of  Eurom;  but  in  per- 
mitting this  odious  crime,  such  an  object  appears  to  have  been  totally  lost  sight  of.  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  long  been  deadly  enemies,  and  both  hated  Russia ;  yet  they  now  conspired  against  a 
eoimtry  they  were  each  pledged  to  protect,  ami  with  unexaninlcd  profligacy  became  Ifiagued  in  a 
scheme  of  plunder  consummated  by  the  destruction  of  6(0,000  lives!  Russia  seized  Lithuania, 
and  all  that  part  to  the  eastward  that  suited  her.  Austria  took  Gailicia,  the  most  fenile  of  iJm 
provinces,  lying  contiguous  to  her  own  dominions;  and  Prussia  secured  the  maritime  Jistricta. 
The  most  cxtraordinanr  circumstance  attending  this  affair  was  the  total  inaction  of  the  two  greal 
powers,  England  and  France,  whose  supinenesa  in  a  more  recent  instance  also  is  rebuked  by  policy 
■■  well  as  justice,  and  deplored  by  the  (ood  and  brare  among  mankind.— .Kfiiydn. 
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eni  30,000  Poles  of  all  agM  and  condi* 
tions  in  cold  blood.] 
Courland  is  annexed  to  Russia-  •  1795 

Stanislaus  resigns  his  crown ;  final  par- 

uiion  of  his  kingdom  •  Nov.  ^,  1795 

Kosciusko  set  at  fibertr  Dec.  S^,  1796 

Stanislaus   dies   at    su   Feiersburgh, 

Feb.  12, 1798 
Treaty  of  Tilsii  iwhich  tee)      ■  July  7, 1807 
'The  central  |»rovinces  form  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  between  1807  and  1613.] 
General  Diet  at  Waiww  -  June,  1812 

New  constitution  -  -    Nov.  1815 

Polish  Diet  opened        •  -  Sept.  1820 

Revolution  commenced  at  Warsaw; 
the  army  declare  in  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple        -  -  •  Nov.  29.  1830 
The  Diet  declares  the  throne  of  Poland 

vacant  •  •  Jan.  25,  1831 

Battle  of  Growchow,  near  Praga :  the 


Russians  lose  7000  men ;  (he  Poles, 
who  keep  the  field,  2000        Feb.  20, 1831 
Battle  of  Osirolenka ;  signal  defeat  or 

the  Russians    •  May  26, 1831 

The  Russian.  Diebitsch,  dies  June  10,  1331 
Grand  Duke  Constaniine  dies,  June  27,  1831 
Battle  of  Winsk  (see  Wiruk)  July  14,  1831 
Warsaw  taken  (see  Wartfue)  Sept.  8,  1831 
[This  lust  fatal  event  terminated  the 
nemorable  and  glorious,  but  unfor- 
lunaie  struggle  of  the  Poles.] 
Ukase  issued  by  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
decreeing  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
shall  henceforth  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  Russian  empire  Feb.  26,  1832 

A  powerful  insurrection :  40,000  march 

on  Cracow,  but  are  defeated,  Feb.  23,  lbl6 
Cracow  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  and 
the  treaty  which  had  made  it  inde- 
pendent, declared  abrogated,  Nov.  16, 18J6 
Unsuccessful  revolt  at  Cracow,  Apr.  25, 18^18 


DI7KS8  AND  KINGS  OP  POLAND. 


1293  Pren)islnus,  great  duke  of  Poland,  as- 
sassinated. 

1296  Uladi.ilau.4  IV.,  sumamed  Loeticus; 
he  refused  the  title  of  king ;  deposed. 

1300  Wince<jlau9. 

13.J6  Uladijlaua  IV.,  again. 

1.333  Casimir  the  Great,  killed  by  a  fall 
from  hia  horse,  while  hunting. 

1370  Lewis,  km^  of  Hungary,  succeeded  by 
his  dau!;htcr, 

1383  Hedwis^is,  who  married,  in 

1335  Jagellon,  duke  of  Lithuania,  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,  and 
took  (he  name  of 
Uladislaus  V.  ;   united  Lithuania  to 
Polanil. ' 

1431  Uladi.9lau3  VI.,  kilted  in  battle. 

1444  Bulcslaus.  duke  of  Massovia. 

1447  Ciisimir  IV. 

1492  John  Albert. 

1502  Alexander,  pnnce  of  Livonia. 

1507  Sisismund  L 

L>}S  SL'ismun  1 II.,  Augustus,  chose 

1573  Henry  of  Valois,  duke  of  Anjou,  sue 
ceeding  to  the  French  throne. 

1576  Stephen  Battory,  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania. 

1537  Si^ismund  HI.,  son   to  the   king  of 
Sweden. 

1632  Uladislaus  VH. 

1648  John  Casimir,  abdicated. 

1669  Michael  Koribert  Wiesnown. 

1674  Juhn  Sobieski,  died  in  1697.    An  inters 
regnum  for  a  year. 

1698  Frederick  Augustus  U.,  forced  to  r«- 
«ign. 

1704  Stanislaus  I.,  Leczinsky,  forced  to  re- 
tire in  1710. 

1710  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  again. 

173:i  Stanislaus  I.,  again. 

1733  Frederick  Augustus  III. 
I  1764  StanislausAugustus  resigns  the  crown. 

So  late  as  the  13th  century,  the  Poles  retained  the  custom  of  killing  old  men 
when  past  labor,  and  such  children  as  were  born  imperfect. 


/   D.   SGOLechus  L     His   posterity  held   the 
dukedom  for  about  150  years. 
700  Cracus  I. 

*  *  Cracus  H  ,  assassinated  by  his  brother. 

•  •  l<echus  II.,  deposed. 
750  Venda,  drownetl  hernelf. 

760  Premislau^.  who  on  being  elected  was 

named  l^scus  or  Less. 
801  Lescus  il.,  killed  by  the  French. 
810  Le8cu.i  in. 
815  Popiel  L 
830  Popiel  U. 

842  Piastus.  a  country  peasant 
861  Zemovitus. 
892  I^escus  IV. 
913  Zemomislaus. 

964  Mieci-slaus,  sumamed  the  Blind. 
999  Boleslaus  I.,  sumamed  the  Intrepid. 
1025  Miecislaus  II.,  went  mad. 
1041  Casimir  the  Pacific. 
1058  Boleslaus  II.,  killed  himself. 
l06S  IJladislau<{,  Hi:mamed  Uumanus. 
1102  Boleslaus  III.,  sumamed  Wry-mouth. 
..40  Uladislaus  H.,  fled 
IU6  Uole^laus  IV.,  the  Curled. 
1173  Miecislaus  III.,  deposed. 
117B  Castmir  II.,  surnamed  (he  Just. 
il%Sje9CMn  v.,  relinquished. 
1200  Miecislaus  IV.,  whose  tyranny  in  a 
few  months  restored  Lescus  V. ;  but 
for  bad  conduct  he  was  aeain  forced 
to  relinquish  the  governinenL 
1203  Uladisl.ius  HI. ;  he  voluntarily  retired. 
1206  Lescus  v.,  a  third  time,  being  chosen 
by  the  nobles,  assassinated;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  an  infant. 
1226  Boleslaus  V.,  the  Chaste. 
1279  Lescus  VI.,  sumamed  the  Black,  son 
of  Conrad,  brother  of  Lescus  V., 
died  1289.    An  interregnum  of  five 
years,  when  the  Poles  chose 
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For  voyages  of  discovery  to  the,  see  North-west  Pa3> 
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POLE  STAR.  A  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail  of  the  con- 
stollation  called  the  LitUe  Bear;  its  nearness  to  the  North  Polo  causes  It  ne- 
ver to  set  to  those  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  therefore  it  is  called  the 
seaman's  guide.  The  discovery  of  the  Pole  Star  is  ascribed  by  the  Chinese 
to  their  emperor  Hong  Ti,  the  grandson  (they  say)  of  Noah,  who  reigned, 
and  flourished  1970  b.  c. —  Univ.  Hist. 

POLICE.  That  of  London  has  been  extended  and  regulated  at  various  pe- 
nods.  Its  jurisdiction  was  extended  27  Elizabeth  1585,  and  16  Charles  L 
1640 ;  and  the  system  improved  by  various  acts  in  subsequent  reigns.  The 
London  police  grew  out  of  the  London  watch,  instituted  about  1258.  The 
London  police  was  remodelled  by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Robert)  Peel,  by  slatnte, 
June  19,  1829.  Some  advance  has  been  made  since  1840,  in  inti  educing  a 
suitable  police  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  of  the  United  States ;  but 
we  are  yet  very  far  behind  London  in  this  matter.  Probably  no  city  in  the 
world,  large  or  small,  is  so  well  provided  as  Loudon  with  an  ef&ciect  and 
useful  police  force ;  a  force  which  not  only  detects  and  prevents  crime,  but 
preserves  order,  quiet,  and  public  convenience,  in  an  admirable  manner. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  or  improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind.  A 
science  justly  viewed  as  the  great  high-road  to  public  and  private  happiness. 
Its  history  may  be  dated  from  the  publication  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  WeaUk 
of  Nalitnis,  1776. 

POLITICIANS.  A  politician  is  described  as  a  man  well  versed  in  policy,  or 
the  well  regulating  and  governing  of  a  state  or  kingdom ;  a  wise  and  cun^ 
ning  man. — Pardon.  The  term  was  first  used  in  France  about  a.  d.  1669. — 
UenauU. 

POLL-TAX.  The  tax  so  called  was  first  levied  in  England  a.  d.  1378.  The  re- 
bellion of  Wat  Tyler  sprung  fVom  this  impost  (see  Tyler)^  1881.  It  was 
again  levied  in  1513.  By  the  18th  Charles  II.  every  subject  was  assessed 
by  the  head,  viz.— a  duke  100/.,  a  raaniuis  80/.,  a  baronet  3W.,a  knight  20?., 
an  esquire  10/.,  and  every  single  private  person  Vld.,  1667.  This  grievous 
impost  was  abolished  by' William  III.  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

POLYGAMY.  Most  of  the  early  nations  of  the  world  admitted  polygamy. 
It  was  general  among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  is  still  so  among  the  Turks  and 
Persians.  In  Medea  it  was  a  reproach  to  a  man  to  have  less  than  seven 
wives.  Among  the  Romans,  Marc  Antony  is  mentioned  as  the  fi;st  who 
took  two  wives;  and  the  practice  became  frequent  until  forbidden  by  Arca- 
dius  A.  D.  893.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  punished  this  offence  with'  death. 
In  England,  by  statute  1  James  1.  1603,  it  was  made  felony,  iJut  with  bene- 
fit of  clergy.  This  offence  is  now  punished  with  transportation.  See 
Marriages,     Polygamy  forms  an  article  of  the  Mormon  Creed. 

POLYGLOT.  The  term  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  denoting  "  many  lan- 
guages," and  it  is  chiefly  u.sed  for  the  Bible  so  printed.  The  Polyglot  Bible 
termed  the  Comptutensian  Polyglot,  in  6  vols,  folio,  was  printed  a.'d.  151-4-17 ; 
the  first  edition  at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated  cardinal  Ximenes.  Three  co- 
pies of  it  were  printed  on  vellumji  Count  MacCarthy,  of  Toulouse,  paid  483i. 
for  one  of  these  copies  at  the  Pinelli  sale.  The  second  Polyglot  was  print«a 
at  Antwerp,  by  Montanns,  8  vols,  folio,  in  1569.  The  third  was  printed  at  Pa- 
ris, by  Le  Jay,  in  10  vols,  folio,  1628-46.  The  fourth  in  London,  printed  by 
Bryan  Walton,  in  6  vols,  folio,  1657. — Brunei. 

POMPEII,  Ruins  op.  This  ancient  city  of  Campania  was  partly  demolished 
by  an  earthquake  in  a.  d.  63.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  bwallowed 
up  by  an  awful  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  August,  a.  d.  79.  Many  of  the  principal  citizens  happen- 
ed at  the  time  to  be  assembled  at  a  theatre  where  public  spectacles  were 
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exhibited.  The  ashes  buried  the  whole  city,  and  covered  the  snrromidiog 
country.  After  a  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  a  countr}'inan,  as  he  was  turning 
up  the  ground,  accidentally  found  a  bronze  figure ;  and  this  discovery  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  learned,  further  search  brought  numerous  produc- 
tions to  light,  and  at  length  the  city  was  once  more  shone  on  by  the  sun. 
Difierent  loonarchs  have  contributed  their  aid  in  uncovering  the  buried 
city;  the  part  first  cleared  was  supposed  to  be  the  main  street,  a.  d.  1760. 

PONDICHERRY.  Formerly  the  capital  of  French  India,  and  first  settled  by 
the  French  in  1674.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1698,  and 
was  beseiged  by  the  English  in  1748.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  forces  in 
January  1761,  and  was  restored  in  1763.  Pondicherry  was  once  more  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  August  23,  1793 ;  and  finally  in  1803. 

PONTUS.  The  early  history  of  this  country  (which  seems  to  have  been  but  a 
portion  of  Cappadocia,  and  received  its  name  from  its  vicinity  tc  the  Poti- 
ius  Euxinus)  is  very  obscure.  Artabazes  was  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Darius 
Hystaspes.  His  successors  were  little  more  than  satraps  or  lieutenants  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  and  are  scarcely  known  even  by  name. 


ArtHlMxes  made  king  of  Poniua  by  Da- 

riua  Hystaspes  -  -  -    b.  c.  487 

Reign  of  Mithridates  I.         •  •      •  383 

...  .       .     «     .  3g3 

•  336 

-  301 

266 


Ariobarzanes  invades  Pontua     • 

Mithridatos  II.  recovers  it    • 

Miihridates  III  re^ns     • 

Ariobarzanes  II.  reigns 

Mithridates  IV.  is  besieged  in  his  capi 
tal  bv  the  Gauls,  &c.    •  •  -202 

Miihridates  makes  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  the  free  city  ofSinope,  and 
is  obliged  to  raise  tne  eiege  by  the 
Rhodians  •  -  219 

Reign  of  Phamaces ;  he  takes  Sinope, 
and  makes  it  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom       •  •  •  •  -183 

Rei^  of  Mithridates  V.       -  -      -  157 

He  18  murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  court  123 

Miihridates  VI.,  sumamed  the  Groat,  or 
Cupator,  receives  the  diatlem  at  12 
years  of  age      •  -  •  123 

Marries  Laodice,  his  own  siste*-      •      -  115 

She  attempts  to  poison  him;  he  puts 
her  and  her  accomplices  to  death      •  112 

Miihridates  makes  a  glorious  campaign ; 
conquers  Scythia,  Boephorus,  Col- 
chiii,  and  other  countries        •  -111 

He  enters  Cappadocia  -  •      •    97 

His  war  with  Rome        •  •  -    89 


Ti^ranes  ravages  Cappadocia         b.  c. 

Miihridates  enters  Biihynia,  and  makes 
himself  master  of  many  Roman  pro- 
vinces, and  puts  80,000  Romans  to 
death      ..... 

Archelaus  defeated  by  Sylla,  at  Chsero* 
nea;  100,000  Cappadocians  slain 

Victories  and  conquests  of  Miiliridates 
up  to  this  time    .... 

The  fleet  of  Miihridates  defeats  that  un- 
der Luc  alius,  in  two  battles 

Mithritlaies  defeated  bv  Lucullus 

Miihridates  defeats  Fabius  • 

But  is  defeated  by  Pompey 

Mithridates  stabs  himself,  and  dies 

Reign  of  Phamaces 

BaiUe  of  Zela  (see  ZeUi)\  Phamaces 
defeated  by  Cmsar 

Darius  reigns  -  -  -      . 

Polemon,  son  of  Zeno.  reigns     • 

Polemon  II.  succeeds  his  father    •  a.  d. 

Mithridates  VII.  reigns 

Pontus  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
i)rovince,  under  the  emperors. 

Alexis  Comnenus  founded  a  new  empire 
of  the  Greeks  at  Trebisond,  in  this 
country,  a.  d.  1204,  which  conunued 
till  the  Turks  destroyed  it  in  14o9. 


POOR  LAWS.  The  poor  of  England  till  the  time  of  Henry  "VTII.  subsisted  as 
the  poor  of  Ireland  do  to  this  day,  entirely  upon  private  benevolence.  By 
an  ancient  statute,  23  Edward  III.  1348,  it  was  enacted  that  none  should 
give  alms  to  a  beggar  able  to  work.  By  the  common  law.  the  poor  were  to 
be  sustained  by  '*  parsons,  rectors  of  the  church,  and  parishioners,  so  that 
none  should  die  for  default  of  sustenance ;"  and  by  statute  15  Richard  II. 
impropriators  were  obliged  to  distribute  a  yearly  sum  to  the  poor  But  no 
compulsory  law  was  enacted  till  the  27th  Henry  VIH.,  1536.  The  orispin  of 
the  present  system  of  poor  laws  is  referred  to  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  lo  '^ 


J6188,811 

665,562 

819,000 
1,566,8(M 
2,184.950 
4,952,421 

POFE.  This  title  was  originally  given  to  all  bishops.  It  was  first  adopted  by  Hy- 
genus,  A.  D.  188;  and  pope  Boniface  IH.  procured  Phocas,  emperor  of  tha 


Id  1560,  the  Poor  Rates  were 
1680,  they  amounted  to 
I69B,  they  amounted  to     • 
1760,  they  amounted  to 
1786.  they  amounted  to 
1802,  they  amounted  to 


In  1815,  the  Poor  Rates  wero 
18*^,  they  amounted  to 
1830,  they  amounted  to 
1835,  they  amounted  to 
1840,  they  amounted  to 
1^5,  they  amoimted  to 


X&,418,M6 
7,329,894 
8,111,422 
6,356345 
6,468,699 
6^1,660 
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East,  to  confine  it  to  the  prelates  of  Rome,  606.  By  the  ooimiTaooe  of  Fho- 
cas  also,  the  pope's  supremacy  over  the  Christian  church  was  established.  The 
custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  was  introduced  in  708.  The  first  sovereign 
act  of  the  popes  of  Rome  was  by  Adrian  I.,  who  caused  money  to  be  coined 
with  his  name,  780.  Sergius  II.  was  the  first  pope  who  changed  his  name, 
on  his  election  in  844.  Some  contend  that  it  was  Sergius  I.  and  others  John 
XIT.  or  XIII.  See  Navus.  John  XVIII.,  a  layman,  was  made  pope  1024.  The 
first  pope  who  kept  an  army  was  Leo  IX.  1*064.  Gregory  VII.  obliged  Henry 
IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  stand  three  days  in  the  d^th  of  winter,  bare- 
footed, at  his  castle  gate,  to  implore  his  pardon,  1077.  The  pope's  authority 
was  firmly  fixed  in  England  1079.  Appeals  ftom  English  tribunals  to  the 
pope  were  introduced  19  Stephen,  1164.— Fiw^'s  Statutes.  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land held  the  stirrup  of  pope  Alexander  III.  to  mount  his  horse,  1161 ;  and 
also  for  Becket,  1170!*  Celcstinc  III.  kicked  the  emperor  Henry  VI. 's  crown 
off  his  head  while  kneeling,  to  show  his  prerogative  of  making  and  unmak- 
ing kinffs,  1191.  The  pope  collected  the  tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England,  1226.  The  papal  seat  was  removed  to  Avignon,  in  France,  in  1308, 
for  seventy  years.  The  Holy  See's  demands  on  England  were  refused  by 
parliament,  1363.  Appeals  to  Rome  IVom  England  were  abolished  1633. — 
Viner.  The  words  "  Lord  Pope"  were  struck  out  of  all  English  books,  1541. 
The  papal  authority  declined  about  1600.  Kissing  the  pope's  toe  and  other 
ceremonies,  were  abolished  by  Clement  XIV.  1773.  The  pope  became  des- 
titute of  all  political  infiuence  in  Europe,  1787.  Pius  VI.  was  burnt  in  efiley 
at  Paris  1791.  He  made  submission  to  the  French  republic,  17%.  W^ 
expelled  from  Rome,  and  deposed,  February  22,  1798,  and  died  at  Valence, 
Aueust  19, 1799.  Pius  VII.  was  elected  in  exile,  March  13,  1800.  Waa 
dethroned  May  13,  1809.  Remained  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau  till  Napo- 
leon's overthrow ;  and  was  restored  May  24,  1814.  Pope  Pius  IX.  elected 
June  1816,  decrees  a  senate  of  100,  Oct.  2, 1847.  Riot  at  Rome,  new  ministry, 
May  1,  1848.  Count  Rossi,  the  pope's  prime  minister,  assassinated  Nov. 
16,  1848.  Attack  of  the  people  on  the  Quirinale ;  the  pope  yields  and 
erants  a  liberal  ministry,  Nov.  16.  After  being  a  prisoner  in  his  palace 
for  a  week,  the  pope  escapes  in  disguise  of  a  servant  to  Mola-di-Gaeta,  Nov. 
24,  and  thence  goes  to  Portici,  near  Naples.  Roman  republic  proclaimed 
Feb.  9,  1849.  See  Heme.  The  pope  returned  to  Rome,  April  1860.  See 
Italy;  Rome;  Refarmation^  ^c. 

rOPSS  8INCB   THB   RSPORMATION. 


1613  Leo  X. ;  his  i^nt  of  indulgences  for  ■  1591  Innocent  IX. :  died  in  2  months, 

crime  led  to  the  reformation.  1592  Clement  VIIT. ;  learned  and  juat. 

1822  Adrian  VI.  "*"-  --,,.... . 

1603  Clement  VII. ;  denounced  Henry  VIII. 


of  England. 

1534  Paul  lir 

1560  Julius  III. 

1556  Marcellus  II. ;  died  in  21  days. 

1555  Paul  IV. :  fiery  and  haughty. 

15f)9  Pius  IV. 

1866  Pius  V. 

1672  Gregory  XIII.  ;    learned  canon  ;  re- 
formed the  Calendar,  {totuch  aee). 

1585  Sixtus  V. ;  supposed  poisoned. 


1605  Leo  XI. ;  died  same  month. 
1605  Paul  V. 


1621  Gregory  XV. ;  beneficenL 

1623  Urban  VIII. 

1644  Innocent  X. ;  riolent  and  cruoL 

1655  Alexander  Vll. :  liberal  and  I 

1667  Clement  IX. :  died  of  grief. 

1670  Clement  X. 

1676  Innocent  XI. :  reformed  abuses. 

1689  Alexander  VIII. 

1691  Innocent  XII. :  abolished  nepotisiii. 

1700  Clement  XI. 


1590  Urban  VII. ;  clied  12  days  after.  !   1721  innocent  XIH. :  the  eighth  pontHT  of 

1690  Gregory  XIV.  I  his  family. 


*  "  When  LouiS;  king  of  France,  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  met  pope  Alexander  IIL  at  the  casde 
o/Torci,  on  the  Loire,  they  both  dinmonnted  to  receive  him,  and  holding  each  of  them  one  of  the 
reins  of  his  bndle,  walked  on  foot  by  his  side,  and  conducted  him  in  that  submissive  manner  into 
the  castle."— ^ume.  Pope  Adrian  IV.  was  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  obtained  the  tiara.  His 
arrogance  was  such,  that  he  obliged  Frederick  L  to  prostrate  himself  before  him,  kiss  his  fooc,lKrii 
his  stirrup,  and  lead  the  white  palfrey  on  which  he  rods.  His  name  waa  Nicholas  BreksapMrn. 
Be  waa  elected  to  the  popedom  in  1161 
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Idtt)  dardinal  Chianniome,  elected  at  Vca 

ice,  aa  Pins  VII.,  March  la 
1823  ADDilMa  delta  GengafLco  XII.,  8ept.2& 
1831  MauroCapellari,Gre«>ryXVI.,Feb.& 
1846  Masiai  Perreui.  Pius  IX.,  inaugunued 
June  21,  aged  64.  •  June  I& 


POPES,  continued, 

1721  Benedict  ZIO. 

1730  Clement  XIL :  refonned  abuses. 

1740  Benedict  XIV. ;  wise  and  pioua. 

1768  Clement  XIII. 

1769  Clement  XIV.    GaQganelli. 
1775  Pius  VL,  February  fl. 

For  Succession  of  Popes  to  the  "SiefortsiaLtion,  aee  Tabular  Views,  from  page 
60  to  page  115. 

POPE  JOAN.  It  is  fabulously  asserted  that  in  the  ninth  century,  a  female, 
named  Joan,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  a  young  monk  named  Felda. 
and  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  his  monastery  assumed  the  male  habitl 
On  the  death  of  her  lover,  she  entered  on  the  duties  of  professor,  and  being 
yery  learned,  was  elected  pope  when  Adrian  II.  died  in  872.  Other  scan- 
dalous particulars  follow ;  "yet  until  the  Reformation  the  tale  was  Tepeated 
and  believed  without  offence." — Gibbon. 

POPISH  PLOT.  This  plot  is  said  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  Catholics  to 
assassinate  Charles  II.;  concerning  which,  even  modern  historians  have 
affirmed,  that  some  circumstances  were  true,  though  some  were  added,  and 
others  much  magnified.  The  popish  plot  united  in  one  conspiracy  three 
particular  designs :  to  kill  the  king,  to  subvert  the  government,  and  extir- 
pate the  Protestant  religion.  Lord  StafiTord  was  convicted  of  high  treason 
as  a  conspirator  in  the  Popish  plot,  and  was  beheaded,  making  on  the 
8ca£foId  the  most  earnest  protestations  of  his  innocence,  Dec.  29,  1680. — 
Rapin. 

POPULATION.  The  population  of  the  world  may  now,  according  to  the  best 
and  latest  authorities,  Balbi,  Hanneman,  the  Ahnanac  de  Gotha^  tftc.,  be 
stated  in  round  numbers  at  1050  millions.  Of  these,  Europe  is  supposed  to 
contain  270  millions ;  Asia,  565  millions ;  Africa,  115  millions ;  America,  7tt 
millions ;  and  Australa^sia,  25  millions.  The  population  of  England  in  a.  d. 
1377  was  2^092,978  souls.  In  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  1483,'  it 
had  increased  to  4,689,000.  The  following  tables  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  from  official  returns : — 

rOPaLATION  OP  BMaLAND  AMD  WALB8  DSCKNMIALLT  FOR  ONB  HDHDRBD  YBAaS. 


Year  1700 

Population  5.475,000 

Year  1770 

Population   7,423i)00 

1710   - 

•       ditto       5,210,000 

1780  .       .       .       ditto        7;953;000 

1720       . 

-   •      ditto       6^,000 

1790      .       .    .       ditto        8,676,000 

1730    - 

-       •      ditto       5,796,000 

1801  .       -       .      ditU)       10,W2,646 

1740       . 

.    .       ditto       6,a>4,aU) 

1821       ..    .       ditto       14,391,631 

1750    - 

.       .       ditto       6,407,000 

1841  •       .       .       ditto       18344434 

1760       . 

.    .       ditto       6,736,000 

POPlTLATIOlf  OP  THB   DVITBD   BTATSS. 

Year  1790 

Population  3,929^27 

Year  1830                   Population  12366,920 

1800    - 

•       .       ditto       5,306,925 

i&io  •     .     .     ditto     irm^ 

1810       • 

-    -       ditto       7,239314 

[See  the  sereial  State9.} 

1830    • 

•       .       ditto       9,638,131 

PRS8BMT  POPULATION  OP  TBS  CHIBP  RINODOMS  AMD  0ITIS8  OP  THB  WORLD. 

Chinese  empire 

Holland-       .    .    6,100,000 

iBaibi)   -       . 

180iX)0,000 

United  States  of 

Dutch  monarchy 

RuHia    .       .   . 

68,600,000 

America"        •   17,063,000 

itotal)      .       .    14,750300 

72,000,000 

Turkey  -       .   .    12,000,000 

Bararia  -       •    -     4,600300 

France 

36,500,000 

Ottoman  empire 

Sweden  and  Nor- 

Austria .       -   . 

34,599,000 

{total)     -        •   24,500,000 

way-              -     4350300 

Great  Britain  and 

Persia     -       .   -    11.800,000 

Belgium-       -   -     4,50^^300 

Ireland    -       • 

27,000,000 

Mexico       .       -     9,600,000 

Poland        .       •     4,260.000 

British  empire   • 

158,n0O,00O 

Kingdom  of  the 

Portugal         ■   .     3,950,000 
Republic  of  Co- 

Japan     -       -   • 

27,000,000 

twoSkUiea.   -     8,750/)00 

Sp?**?.:    •     • 

17,600,000 

Brazil-       .       .     6,260,000 

lumbia    •       -     336O3OO 

Biianish    empire 

Sardinia-       -   -     5^00,000 

Eccles.  States-  •     2,970,000 

(lotoO-       -   - 

19,500,000 

Morocco     .       .     5,200,000    British  America-     8,8aMi00 

*  In  1840. 

Inl8G0,e8dmi 
21 

tied  at  SSjOOOjO^ 

». 
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POPUI^ATION,  continued. 

Switzerland       •  2,4d0/)00  St.  Petenburgh  •  405/)00    Hamburgh     •  -  172,0k 

Denmark        .    -  2,400,000  Vienna    -       -  -  396|000     Lyons         -  .  I6iWW8 

Hanover     -       -  l,79t),000  New  York  (1845)  371,000     Palermo-       .  .  147U)00 

Winembcrg  -    -  1,680,000  Moscow      -  -  356.000     MarBeilies  -  -  146,000 

Saxony       •       .  1,050,000  Grand  Cairo  •  -  3%,000     Copenhagen  -  •  1434Xn 

Tuscany-       -    -  1,660,000  Lisbon        •  •  296.000  '  Turin  •       -  -  1434300 

Baden         -        -  1,400,000  Aleppo   •  -  280,000  I  Seville    -       -  -  1424W» 

ciTiBB.  Berlin-       -  •  280,000  !  Warsaw     -  •  141,000 

Cities.  Inhab.  Amsterdam    -  -  274,000  !  Tunis     •       -  •  13dj00D 

London  (Parlia-  Madrid        -  270.000  I  Baltimore  (1818)  134,000 

mentwy  Ret.)  )J 71.356  Philadelphia (1848)  258;000     Prague       •  -  ISA^O 

Jeddo (repu/ed) -  l/r-^'jXX)  Bordeaux       •  •  247,000  j  Smv ma  •       •  •  133,000 

Pekin   (repuUd)  I/'mjXN)  Bagdad       -  -  24.'),000  I  Briissels     •  •  *X^XO 

Paris  .       .       .  1  iK^iKK)  Mexico    -       -  •  225,000     Florence        -  •  l:i24»0 

Nankin-       -   .  ^-HXW  Rome-       -  -  Sli4,000  I  Stockholm  -  •  1U,000 

ConstanJnople  •  •^K'.'IOO  Rio  Janeiro    -  -  200,000  !  Munich  -       •  •  11^^ 

Calcutta     •       .  :  1-^)00  Milan-       -  •  193,000  i  Dresden      •  -  114.000 

Madras   •       -   -  KM)  Barcelona      •  -  183,000  i  Boston  (1845)  -  -  114^000 

Naples        .       .  _    ,)00                                                  1  Frankfort   -  -  110,000 

PORCELAIN.  Porulaine.  Said  to  be  derived  from  Paur  cent  anndes,  it  being 
formerly  believed  that  the  materials  of  porcelain  were  matured  under 
ground  100  years.  It  is  not  known  who  first  discovered  the  art  of  makine 
porcelain,  nor  is  the  date  recorded  ;  but  the  manufacture  has  been  carried 
on  in  China  at  King-te-ching,  at  least  since  a.  d.  442,  and  here  Etill  the  finest 
porcelain  is  made.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Europe  in  1531,  shortly  after 
which  time  it  was  known  in  England.  See  China  Porcelmn^  and  Dresden 
China. 

PORTLAND,  the  largest  town  in  Maine,  formerly  part  of  Falmouth ;  burnt  by 
the  British,  Oct.  1775.  Population  in  1800,  3,677  ;  in  1820,  8.581 ;  in  1840. 
16,082.  *  .  ' 

PORTO  BELLO.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  November  2,  1502.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  British  under  admiral  Vernon,  November  ^ 
1739.  It  was  again  taken  by  admiral  Vernon,  who  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions, in  1742.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  trade  by  the  galleons,  in  1748, 
and  the  introduction  of  register  ships,  this  place  was  the  great  mart  for  the 
rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

PORTO  FERRAJO.  Capital  of  Elba ;  built  and  Ibrtified  by  Cosmo  I.  duke 
of  Florence,  in  1548 ;  but  the  fortifications  were  not  finished  till  1628,  when 
Cosmo  II.  completed  them  with  a  magnificence  equal  to  that  displayed  by 
the  old  Romans  in  their  public  undertakings.  Here  was  the  residence  of 
Napoleon  in  1814-16.    See  Bonaparte,  Elba,  and  Prance. 

PORTSMOUTH.  The  most  considerable  haven  for  men-of-war,  and  the  most 
strongly  fortified  place  in  England.  The  dock,  arsenal,  and  storehouses 
were  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

PORTUGAL.  The  ancient  Lusitania.  The  name  is  derived  from  Porto  Callo, 
the  original  appellation  of  the  city  of  Oporto.  It  submitted  to  the  Roman 
»  arras  about  250  b.  c,  and  underwent  the  same  changes  as  Spain  on  the  fkll 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Conquered  by  the  Moors,  a.  d.  713.  They  kept 
possession  till  they  were  conquered  by  Alphonsus  VI.  the  Valiant  of  Castile, 
assisted  by  many  other  princes  and  volunteers.  Among  those  who  shone 
most  in  this  celebrated  expedition  was  Henry  of  Lorraine,  grandson  of 
Robert,  king  of  France.  Alphonsus  bestowed  upon  him  Theresa,  his  na- 
tural daughter,  and,  as  her  marriage  portion,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
which  he  was  to  hold  of  him,  a.  d.  1093. 


Settlement  of  the  Alaina  and  Visigoths 

here  -  •  •    a.d.   472 

Invasion  by  the  Saracens  -  -   713 

The  kings  of  Asturias  subdue  some 
Saracen  chiefs,  and  Alphonsos  III. 
Mtablishes  episcopal  sees  •   900 


Alphonsus  Henriquez  defeats  5  Moorish 
kings,  and  is  proclaimed  king  by  his 
army lia 


Assisted  by  a  fleet  of  Crusaiiers  in  their 
the  Holy 
boD  from  the  Mo 


way  to  the  Holy  I^and,  ho  takes  Lis- 
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PORTUGAL,  cimlinued. 

The  kingdom  of  Algarve  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  S^incho  I.     -  •  •1189 

Reign  of  Dionysius  I.  or  Denis,  father 
of  hif*  country,  who  builds  44  cities 
or  towns  in  Portugal  -  •  - 1279 

Military  orders  of  Christ  and  St.  James 
instituted,        •  •  - 1279  to  1386 

John  Ly  sumamed  the  Great,  carries 
his  arms  into  Africa  •  •  •  1416 

Madeira  and  the  Canaries  seized         •  1420 

Passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  discovered      •  •  149S 

Discovery  (tf  the  Brazils  •  •  160U 

The  ln<|uuntJon  established       •  - 1506 

The  kingdom  seized  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain 1580 

The  Portuguese  throw  off  the  yoke,  and 
place  John,  duke  of  Braganza,  on  the 
throne.  His  posterity  still  possess 
the  crown        ....  1640 

The  ff reat  earthquake  which  destroys 
Lisbon.    See  Earthquake     -  •  1756 

Joseph  I.  is  attacked  by  assassins,  and 
narrowly  escapes  death  -1768 

[This  affair  causes  some  of  the  first 
families  of  the  kingdom  to  be  tortured 
to  death,  their  very  names  being  for- 
bidden to  be  mentioned;  yet  man/ 
were  unjustly  condemned,  and  their 
iimocence  was  soon  aAerwards  made 
manifest.  The  Jesuits  were  also  ex- 
pelled  on  this  occasion.] 

Joseph,  having  no  son,  obtains  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  pope  to  enable 
his  daughter  and  brother  to  intermar- 
ry.   See  Incest.  -  - 1760 

The  Spaniards  and  French  invade  Port- 
ugal, which  is  saved  by  the  valor  of 
the  English      •  -  1762  and  1763 

Regency  of  John  (afterwards  king) 
owing  to  the  queen's  lunacy  -  - 1792 

The  Court,  on  the  French  invasion, 
emigratte  to  the  Brazils         Nov.  2, 1807 

Blarshal  Junot  enters  Lisbon,  Nov.  29,  1807 

Convention  of  Cintra  (see  article  under 
that  name)       •  •  Aug.  30, 1808 

Portugal  ceoes  Guiana  to  France         •  1814 

Revolution  in  Portugal  -         Aug.  29,  1^20 

ConstitutionalJunta      •  -Oct  1,1820 

Return  of  the  Court       •  -July  4,  1821 

Independence  of  Brazil,  the  prince  re- 
gent made  emperor    •  Oct.  12, 1822 

The  king  of  Portugal  suppresses  the 
conifiiiution      •  •  June  5. 1823 

Disturbances  at  Lisbon;  Don  Miguel 
departs,  &c.  .  •  May  1-9, 18M 

Treaty  with  Brazil         •  Aug.  29, 1825 

KOfCW  OF 

ft.D.  1093  King  of  Lorraine,  count  or  earl  of  Port- 
ugal. 

1112  Alphonso  L  ;  proclaimed  king    - 1139 

U85SanchoL 

1212  Alphonso  11.,  sumamed  Crassus,  or 
the  Fat. 

1234  Sancho  II.,  the  Idle,  deposed. 

1^7  Alphonsus  IIL 

1279  Dennis. 

1325  Alphonsus  IV 

1^7  Peter  the  Severe. 

1367  Ferdinand  I.,  died  1383 ;  an  intarreg- 
atun  for  18  moniha 


Death  of  John  VL  Feb.  18.  826 

Don  Pedro  grants  a  charter,  and  con- 
firms the  regency       •         April  26, 1826 

He  relinquishes  the  throne  in  favor  of 
his  daughter  Donna  Maria      May  2,  1828 

Marquess  of  Chaves'  insurrection  at 
Lisbon  -  -  .  -  Oct.  6, 1696 

Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria  betroth- 
ed -  -  -  Oct.  29, 1826 

Portugal  solicits  the  assistance  of  Griat 
Britain  •  Dec.  3, 1836 

Depanure  of  the  first  British  auxiliary 
troops  for  Portugal     -  Dec.  1/,  1826 

Don  Miguel  formally  a^umes  the  title 
of  king  .  •  .  -July  4,  1828 

He  dissolves  the  three  estates  July  12, 1828 

Revolution  at  Brazil      -  April  7, 1831 

Don  Pedro  arrives  in  England  June  16, 1831 

Insurrection  in  favor  of  the  queen,  in 
which  .300  lives  are  lost         Au^.  21, 1831 

Don  Pedro's  expedition  sails  from 
Belle-isle  -  -Feb.  9, 1832 

At  TerceiraDon  Pedro  proclaims  him- 
self regent  of  Portugal,  on  behalf  of 
hi.^  dauehier    •  -  April  2,  IbJB 

lie  take.s  Oporto  •  •  •  July  8,  1832 

After  various  conflicts,  Don  Miguel  ca- 
pitulates to  the  Pedroites       May  26, 1834 

Don  Miguel  is  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  unmolested    -  May  31, 1834 

Massacres  at  Lisbon  June  9, 1834 

The  queen  declared  by  the  Cortes  lo  be 
of  a£e    •  •  •         Sept.  15, 1834 

Don  Pedro  dies   -  -         Sept.  21, 1834 

Prince  Augustus  of  Portugal  (duke  of 
Leuchtenberg),  just  married  to  the 
queen,  dies  March  28, 1835 

The  queen  marries  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Saxe  Cobui*g    -  -Jan.  1,1836 

A  sudden  change  of  ministry  leads  to  a 
formidable  revolution  Oct.  9, 1846 

Action  at  Evora ;  the  insurgents  defeat- 
ed by  the  queen's  troops        Oct.  23, 1846 

[Oporto,  where  a  revolutionary  junta 
is  established,  and  other  large  towns, 
are  seized  by  the  insurgent  army.] 

Actions  are  fought  at  Viana,  Valpasmis, 
Braga,  Torres -Vedras,  dec.,  favorable 
to  the  queen.  Battle  of  St.  Ubes ;  the 
Insurgents  defeated,  losing  8^1  men 
in  killed  and  wounded  •  May  1, 1847 

Intervenuon  of  England,  France,  and 
l^pain.  signed  in  London        Muy  21,  1847 

Claim  of  the  United  States  on  Portugal 
for  damsxes  in  the  war  of  1812,  r«- 
sisted,  and  U.  S.  minister  leaves  Lis- 
bon      •  •  •    July,  1850 


1385  John  I.,  the  Bastard,  natural  son  M 

Peter  the  Severe. 
1433  Edward. 
1438  Alphonsus  V. 
1481  John  n. 
1495  Emanuel. 
1521  John  HI. 

1557  Sebastian,  killed  in  AfHea. 
1578  Henry,  the  'Cardinal. 
1580  Anthonv,  prior  of  Crato,  son  of  Enian 

uel.  deposed  by  Philp  II.  of  Spain, 

who  united  Portugal  ta  his  other  do> 

minions,  fill  1640. 
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1640  John  IV.,  duke  of  Braganza,  dispoa- 

seased  ihe  Spaniards,  and  waa  pro* 

claimed  king,  Dec.  1. 
1666  Alphonsua  VI. 
1668PeierH. 
1707  John  V. 


1780  Joseph. 

1777  Mary  Francos  InbeDo. 

1799  John  VI. 

1826  Don  Pedro  j  he  abdicates  May  2,  m 

faror  of  his  daughter. 
1836  Maria  de  Gloria. 


POSTS.  Posts  originated  in  the  reffular  couriers  established  by  Cyrus,  who 
erected  post-houses  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Augustus  was  tho 
first  who  introduced  this  institution  among  the  Romans,  and  who  employed 
post-chaises.  This  plan  was  imitated  by  Charlemagne  about  a.  d.  800. — 
Aske.  Louis  XI.  first  established  post-houses  in  France  owing  to  his  eager- 
ness for  news,  and  they  were  the  first  institution  of  this  nature  in  Euro;>c, 
1470. — Heuatdt.  In  England  the  plan  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  1481,  when  riders  on  post-horses  went  stages  of  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  each  other  in  order  to  procure  the  King  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  the  events  that  passed  in  the  course  of  the  war  that  had  arisen  w.th  the 
Scots. — GaU.  Richard  III.  improved  the  system  of  couriers  in  1483.  In 
1543  similar  arrangements  existed  in  England. — Sadler's  LetUrs,  Post  com- 
munications between  London  and  most  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  existed  in  1635.—  Strype. 

POST-OFFICE,  The  General,  op  England.  See  preceding  article.  The  first 
chief  postmaster  of  England  was  Mr.  Thomas  Randolph,  appointed  by 
queen  Elizabeth  in  1581.* 

THB  RBVBNUB  Or  THB  POST-OPFICB  OP  SNOLANn  AT  THB  POLXrOWIirO  PBlUODa,  VIS. 


In  1643  It  yielded 

1663  Farmed  to  John  Manley, 

Esq.,  for        •  -     - 

1663  Farmed  to  Daniel  O'Neale, 

Esq.,  for  - 
1674  Fanned  for       -  •     • 

1685  It  yielded 
1707  Ditto      . 
1764  Ditto 
1800  Ditto      . 


j£5,000 
10,000 


In  1805  Great  Britain 
1815  Ditto      • 
1820  United  Kingdom 
1825    Ditto   • 
1835  '  Diuo 


1,424,9m 
-     -  1,766^96 
-2,402,«7 

•    -  o^^y^ 

2,Xi3,3IO 


1839  Last  year  of  the  heary 

poitafe  .     -2,522,493 

1840  First  year  of  the  low  imte, 

1  penny  for  all  distances    471,000 


21,500 

43.000 

65;000 
lli;461 
43ia:W8 
745,313 

POST-OFFICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  first  post-office  in  the  colo- 
nies was  established  in  1710,  by  act  of  Parliament  for  establishing  a  general 
po6t-ofl9ce  for  all  her  Majesty's  dominions.  During  the  revt>lution  this  de- 
partment was,  of  course,  controlled  by  Congress,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  1789,  provided  for  the  continuance  of  this  control — the 
Postmaster-Grencral  being  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  as  one  of 
the  cabinet.  For  successive  Postmaster- Generals  see  Administrations.  The 
following  table  gives  tho  statistics  of  the  post-offices  in  the  United  States 
at  different  times  since  1790. 


Year. 

No.  of  Post 
Offices. 

Atnountof 

Net  Revemia. 

ExterJ  in  mOsm 

Poatagt 
-   •3713L     . 

of  Post  Rtads 

1790  . 

.       •        IS  >       • 

-•6,795     . 

•       .      l^TS 

1800  - 

-       .      903  .       . 

■    280,8(4    . 

-  66310     . 

.       .    20317 

1810  . 

.       .   2,300  .        . 

.    551,684    .       . 

.  66,715     .. 

.        -    36,406 

isao  . 

.        .   4,500  -        . 

-1,111,927    - 

.       .    72,492 

1830  - 

.        .   8,000  .        . 

-1,800,583    - 

.  116300 

1S40  . 

.       .  ia468  •       . 

-4,539.265    - 

-  155,739 

IM5  . 

.        .  14,183  -       . 

-4,289,842    - 

.  143,940 

1^6  . 

-        -14,601  -        . 

-3,487,199  J  - 

152365 

1*17  - 

.        -  15,146  -        . 

-  3,955,893 1  - 

-  153318 

IBIS  • 

•        •  16,159  .       . 

-4,371,077;. 

-44,227     - 

•  163^908 

B  number  of  dead  letters  returned  quartei 

rly  is  estimated  at  450  000. 

'  Even  FO  late  as  between  1730  and  1740,  the  poet  was  only  transmitted  three  days  a  week  be> 
iween  Edinbursh  and  London ;  and  the  metropolis,  on  one  occasion,  onlj/  sent  a  single  Udter^  which 
was  for  an  Edinburgh  banker,  named  Ramsay. 

t  In  all  these  years  the  receipts  fell  short  of  the  expenditures. 

I  The  returns  for  1^M6, 7,  and  8,  are  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  new  law  paaaed  Marrfa  3, 18CS 
radocinc  the  letter  poataee  lo  5  cents  under  300  miles,  and  10  cenia  (or  all  f  natar  distancaa. 
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POTATOES.    The  potato  ia  a  native  of  Chili  and  Pera.    Potatoes  were  ori- 

finally  carried  to  England  from  Santa  Fe,  in  America,  by  sir  John  Haw- 
ins,  A.  D.  1563.  Others  ascribe  this  introduction  to  sir  Francis  Drake,  in 
1586 ;  while  their  general  introduction  is  mentioned  by  many  writers  as 
occurring  in  1592.  Their  first  culture  in  Ireland  is  refeiTed  to  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  had  large  estates  in  that  country,  about  Youghal,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  It  is  said  that  potatoes  were  not  know^n  in  Flanders  until  * 
1C20.  A  fine  kind  of  potato  was  first  brought  from  America,  by  that 
*'  patriot  of  every  clime,"  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  who  cultivated  it  at  Cardino^- 
ton,  near  Bedford,  1765 ;  and  its  culture  became  general  soon  after.  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  Neapolitans  once  refused  to  eat  potatoes  during  a  famine. 
— BuUer.  Sotatoe  disease  first  appeared  in  Ireland,  &>c.,  causing  great 
alarm  and  distress,  Oct.  1845. 

POTOSI,  Mines  op.  These  mines  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1645, 
and  produce  the  best  silver  in  America.  They  are  in  a  mountain  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  Silver  was  as  common  in  this  place  as  iron  is  in 
Europe ;  but  the  mines  are  now  much  exhausted,  or  at  least  little  is  got  in 
comparison  of  what  was  formerly  obtained. 

POUND.  From  the  Latin  Pondus.  The  pound  sterling  was  in  Saxon  times, 
about  A.  D.  671,  a  pound  troy  of  silver,  and  a  shilling  was  its  twentieth  part, 
consequently  the  latter  was  three  times  as  large  as  it  is  at  present. — Peacham, 
The  value  of  the  Roman  pondo  is  not  precisely  known,  though  some  sup- 
pose it  was  equivalent  to  an  Attic  mina^  or  8/.  45.  Id.  Our  avoirdupois 
weight  {avoir  du  poids)  came  iVom  the  French,  and  contains  sixteen  ounces ; 
it  is  in  proportion  to  our  troy  weight  as  seventeen  to  fourteen. — Chambers. 

POWDERING  THE  HAIR.  This  custom  took  its  rise  from  some  of  the  ballad- 
singers  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain  whitening  their  heads  to  make  them- 
selves ridiculous.  Unlike  other  habits  it  was  adopted  from  the  low  by  the 
hi^h,  and  became  very  general  about  a.  d.  1614.  In  England  the  powdered- 
hair  tax  took  place  in  May  1795,  at  which  time  the  preposterous  practice 
of  using  powder  was  at  its  height ;  this  tax  was  one  guinea  for  each  person. 
Tbe  hair-powder  tax  is  still  continued,  though  it  yields  in  England  under 
700(V.  per  year,  and  in  Scotland  about  250/.    It  was  abolished  in  Ireland. 

PRiETORS.  Magistrates  of  Rome.  The  office  was  instituted  865  b.  c,  when 
one  prsetor  only  was  appointed ;  but  a  second  was  appointed  in  252  b.  c. 
One  administered  justice  to  the  citizens,  and  the  other  appointed  judges 
in  all  causes  which  related  to  foreigners.  In  the  year  of  Rome  620, 
two  more  praetors  were  created  to  assist  the  consul  in  the  government 
of  the  provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  had  been  lately  conquered, 
and  two  more  when  Spain  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province, 
A.  u.  c.  551.  Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more,  and  Julius  Caesar  increas- 
ed the  number  to  10,  and  afterwards  to  16,  and  the  second  triumvirate  to 
64.  After  this  their  numbers  fluctuated,  being  sometimes  18,  16,  or  12,  till, 
in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  three. 

PRAGA,  Battle  op,  in  which  80,000  Poles  were  butchered  by  the  merciless 
Russian  general  Suwarrow,  fought  Oct.  10,  1794.  Battle  of  Praga,  in  which 
the  Poles  commanded  by  Skrznecki  defeated  the  Russian  army  commanded 
by  general  Giesmar,  who  loses  4000  killed  and  wounded,  6000  prisoners,  and 
12  pieces  of  cannon;  fought  between  Grothoff  and  Wawer,  March  31, 1831. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION.  An  ordinance  relating  to  the  church  and  some- 
times state  affairs ;  and  at  one  time  particularly  the  ordinances  of  the  kings 
of  France,  wherein  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church  were  assorted  against 
the  usurpation  of  the  pope  in  the  choice  of  bishops.  Also  the  emperor's 
letter  by  advice  of  his  council,  in  answer  to  high  personages  in  particular 
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contingencies.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  for  settling  the  empire  of  Germany 
in  the  house  of  Austria,  a.  d.  1439.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  published  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  whereby,  in  default  of  male  issue,  his  daughters  should 
succeed  in  preference  to  the  sons  of  his  brother  Joseph  I.,  April  17,  1713, 
aLd  he  settled  his  dominions  on  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  in  conformity 
thereto,  1722.  She  succeeded  in  Oct.  1740 ;  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  war.  in 
which  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe  were  engaged. 

PRAGUE,  Battle  op,  between  the  Imperialists  and  Bohemians.  The  latter, 
who  had  chosen  Frederick  V.  of  the  Palatine  (son-in-law  to  onr  James  I.)  for 
their  king,  were  totally  defeated.  The  unfortimato  king  was  forced  to  flee 
with  his  queen  and  children  into  Holland,  leaving  all  his  baggage  and  money 
behind  him.  He  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
the  Protestant  interest  was  ruined  in  Bohemia ;  all  owing  to  the  pusilla- 
nimity  and  inactivity  of  James,  Nov.  7,  1620.  Prague  was  taken  by  the 
Saxons  in  1631 ;  and  by  the  Swedes  in  1648.  It  was  taken  by  storm  by  th*^ 
French,  in  1741;  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1742.  In  1744,  it  was 
taken  by  the  king  of  Prussia ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  the  same 
year.  The  great  and  memorable  battle  of  Prague  was  fought  May  6, 1757. 
In  this  engagement  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
and  their  whole  camp  taken ;  their  illustrious  commander,  general  Brown  i, 
was  mortally  wounded ;  and  the  brave  Prussian,  marshal  Schwerin,  was 
killed.  After  this  victory,  Prague  was  besieged  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  but 
he  was  soon  afterwards  obligedf  to  raise  the  siege. 

PRAISE-GOD-BAREBOXES'  PARLIAMENT.  A  celebrated  parliament,  so 
called  from  one  of  the  members  ^who  had  thus  fantastically  styled  himself 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times),  met  July  4,  1653.  This  parliament 
consisted  of  144  members,  summoned  by  the  protector  Cromwell ;  they  were 
to  sit  for  fifteen  months,  and  then  they  were  to  chose  a  fresh  parliament 
themselves. 

PRATIQUE.  The  writing  or  license  of  this  name  was  originally  addressed  by 
the  Southern  nations  to  the  ports  of  Italy  to  which  vessels  were  bound,  and 
signified  that  the  ship  so  licensed  came  from  a  place  or  country  in  a  headtby 
state,  and  no  way  infected  with  the  plague  or  other  contagious  disease. 
The  pratique  is  now  called  a  bill  of  health,  and  is  still  of  the  same  intent 
and  import. — Ashe. 

PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD,  &c.  They  were  first  introduced  into  the  Chris- 
tian church  about  a.  d.  190. — Eusebius.  Prayers  addressed  to  the  Vl^n 
Mary  and  to  the  saints  were  introduced  by  pope  Gregory,  a.  d.  593.  "fiie 
mode  of  praying  with  the  face  to  the  east  was  mstitutid  by  pope  Boniface 
II.,  A.  D.  582. 

PRECEDENCE.  Precedence  was  established  in  very  early  ages ;  and  in  mc«t 
of  the  countries  of  the  East  and  of  Europe,  and  was  amongst  the  laws  of 
Justinian.  In  England,  owing  to  the  disputes  that  prevailed  among  cour- 
tiers respecting  priority  of  rank  and  office,  the  order  of  precedency  was 
regulated  chiefly  by  two  statutes,  namely,  one  passed  31  Henry  VIU.,  1539 ; 
and  the  other,  1  George  I.,  1714. 


THE  QUEEN. 

Prince  of  Wales. 
Prince  Albert. 
Queen  Dowager. 
Queen's  other  soot. 
Princess  royal. 


TABLE  OF  PRBCBDBNCT. 

Princess  Alice  ;   and  other  I  Archbishop  of  Cantc&liarj. 


pnncesses. 
Duchess  of  Kent. 
Queen's  uncles. 
Queen's  aunta. 
Queen's  cousins. 


I^rd  Chancellor. 
Archbishop  of  York. 
*Lord  hiffh  treasurer. 
'lA>ni  president. 
'Lord  privy  seal. 


'  If  of  the  rank  of  baroos. 
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PRECEDENCE,  continued. 

'Lord  high  constable.  i  commoners. 

tLonl  great  chamberlain  of .  The  Speaker. 


England. 

*Earl  marshal. 

*Lord  high  admiral. 

Lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Lord  Chamberlain. 

Dukes,  according  to  patent. 

Marquesses,  according  to 
their  fwients. 

Dukes'  eldest  sons. 

Earls,  according  to  their  pa^ 
tents. 

Marquesses'  eldest  sons. 

Dukes'  younger  sons. 

Viscounts,  according  to  their 
patents. 

Earls'  eldest  sons. 

Marquesses'  younger  sons. 

Bishop  of  London. 

Bishop  of  Durham. 

Bishop  of  Winchester. 

All  other  bishopn,  according 
to  their  seniority  of  conse- 
cration. 

Secretary  of  State,  being  a 
baron. 

Commissioners  of  the  great 
seal. 

Barons,  according  to  their 
patents. 

[All  the  above,  except  the 
royal   family,   hold  their 

Streccdence  of  rank  by  act 
1  Henry  VIIL] 


Treasurer,  comptrollen  and 
vice-chaniberlain  oi  the 
household. 

Secreuiries  of  State,  if  (hey  be 
under  the  degree  of  baron. 

Vii-counts'  eldest  sons. 

Earls'  younger  sons. 

Barons'  eldest  sons. 

Knights  of  the  Garter. 

Privy  councillors. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

Lord  chief  justice  of  the 
queen's  bench. 

Master  of  the  rolls. 

Vice-chancellor. 

Lord  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas. 

Lord  chief  baron. 

Judges  and  barons,  according 
to  seniority. 

Hereditary  bannerets. 

Viscounui'  younger  sons. 

Barons'  younger  sons. 

Baronets. 

Bannerets  for  life  only. 

Knights  of  the  bath. 

Grand  Crosses. 

Knights  commanders. 

Knights  bachelors. 

Eldest  sons  of  the  yotmger 
sons  of  peers. 

Baronets'  eldest  sons. 


Knights  of  ihs  Garter's  eldest 

sons. 
Bannerets'  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  the  bath's  oldest 

sons. 
Knights'  eldest  sons. 
Baronets'  younger  suns. 
Flag  and  held  officers, 
Sergeants-at-law. 
Doctors,  Deans,  and  cban* 

cellors. 
Masters  in  chancery. 
O)mpanion8  of  the  bfCi. 
Gentlemen    of    the    prtry 

chamber. 
Esquires  of  itjs  knights  of  the 

Esquires  by  creation. 

Esquires  by  office  or  com> 
mission. 

Younger  am  a  of  knights  of 
the  garter. 

Sons  of  bannerets. 

Younger  sons  of  knights  of 
the  bath. 

Younger  sons  of  knights  ba- 
chelors. 

Gentlemen  entitled  to  bear 
arms. 

Clergymen,  not  dignitaries. 

Barristers  at  law. 

Officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  not  esquires  by  com- 
mission. 

Citizens,  burgesses,  ^. 


PREDESTINATION.  Tlie  belief  that  God  hath  from  all  eternity  unchangeably 
appointed  whatever  comes  to  jmss.  This  doctrine  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  controversies  that  have  occurred  among  mankind.  It 
was  taught  by  the  ancient  Stoics  and  early  Christians ;  and  Mahomet  intro- 
duced the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  predestination  into  his  Koran  in  the 
strongest  light.  The  controversy  respecting  it  in  the  Christian  church  arose 
in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was  malntainca  by  St.  Augustin ;  and  Lucidus. 
a  priest  of  Graul,  taught  it  a.  d.  470. 

PRESBURG,  Peace  of,  between  France  and  Austria,  by  which  the  ancient 
states  of  Venice  were  ceded  to  Italy ;  the  principality  of  Eichstett,  part  of 
the  bishopric  of  Passau,  the  city  of  Augsburg,  the  Tyrol,  all  the  possessions 
of  Austria  in  Suabia,  in  Brisgau,  and  Ortenau,  were  transferred  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of  Wirteraberg,  who,  as  well  as  the  duke  of 
Baden,  were  then  created  kings  by  N&poleon ;  the  independence  of  the  Hel- 
Tetic  republic  was  also  stipulated,  Dec.  26,  1806. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  A  numerous  and  increasing  sect  of  Christians,  so  called 
frona  their  maintaining  that  the  government  of  the  church  appointed  in  the 
New  Testament  was  by  Presbyteries,  or  associations  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  equal  in  power,  office,  and  in  order.  The  first  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house in  England  was  established  by  the  Puritans  at  Wandsworth,  Surrey, 
Nov.  20,  1572.  Presbyterianism  is  the  religion  of  Scotland.  Its  distinguish- 
ing tenets  seem  to  have  been  first  embodied  in  the  formulary  of  faith  attri- 


*  Above  all  of  their  own  rank  only,  by  31  Henry  VIIL 
t  When  in  actual  office  only,  by  1  George  1. 
N.  B.  11.9  priority  of  signing  any  treaty  or  pubfic  Instrument  by  ministen  of  state  is  taken  ))| 
nk  of  office,  and  not  title. 
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buted  to  John  Knox,  and  compiled  by  that  relbrmei  in  loOO.  It  was 
approved  by  the  parliament,  and  ratified,  1567,  and  finally  settled  by  an  act 
of  the  Scottish  senate,  1696,  afterwards  secured  by  the  treaty  of  union  with 
England  in  1707. 

PRESIDENTS  or  the  UNITED  STATES.  Washington,  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  federal  convention,  which  sat  at  Philadelphia  Arom  May  25 
to  Sept.  17, 1787 ;  and  was  unanimously  elected  first  president  of  the  United 
States,  April  6,  1789.    See  UniUd  Stales  and  AdminisVratwM, 

PRESS,  THE  PRINTING.  This  great  engine  was  of  rude  construction  fWm 
the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  up  to  the  cloee  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  many  improvements  were  made.  William  Caxton, 
a  mercer  of  London,  had  a  press  set  up  at  Westminster,  1471. — SUmx's 
Chron,  The  earl  of  Stanhope  s  iron  presses  were  in  general  use  in  18U6. 
The  printing-machine  was  invented  by  Koenig  in  .  811.  and  Applegath's  fol- 
lowea.  The  Columbian  press  of  Clyroer  was  produced  in  1814 ;  and  the 
Albion  press,  an  improvement  on  this  last,  came  into  use  a  few  years  after. 
Printing  by  means  of  steam  machinery  was  first  executed  in  England  at 
Tht  Times  office,  London,  on  Monday,  November  28,  1814.  Cowper's  and 
Applecath's  rollers  for  distributing  the  ink  upon  the  types  were  brought  inio 
use  in  1817.  Vast  improvements  luive  been  made  in  the  United  States  within 
a  few  years,  both  in  hand  and  steam-presses.  The  most  celebrated  manufac- 
turers, probably,  arc  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New- York.  Thoir  largest  presses 
for  newspapers  are  capable  of  throwing  off  10,000  sheets  per  hour,  which  is 
so  much  in  advance  of  any  presses  in  Europe  that  they  have  supplied  orders 
from  PariH.  Tlie  press*<8  of  Seth  Adams  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  world  for  book  printing.    See  article  Printing. 

PRESS,  Liberty  op  the.  The  imprimatur^  "  let  it  be  printed,"  was  much  used 
on  the  title-pages  of  books  printed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  restrained,  and  the  number  of  master  printers  in 
London  and  Westminster  limited,  by  the  star-chamber,  14  Charles  I.,  1638. 
And  again  by  act  of  parliament,  6  William  III.,  1693.  The  celebrated  toast, 
"The  liberty  of  the  press—it  is  like  the  air  we  breathe — if  we  have  it  not 
we  die."  was  first  given  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  London,  at  a  Whi^ 
dinner  in  1705.  Presses  were  licensed,  and  the  printer's  name  required 
to  be  placed  on  both  the  first  and  last  pa?us  of  a  book,  July  1799.  In  France 
and  Germany  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  occasionally  granted,  but 
again  restricted  by  the  reactionary  governments.  In  the  United  States  it 
was  fully  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

PRESSING  TO  DEATH.  A  punishment  in  England,  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  or  of  Edward  I.,  and  on  the  statute  book  until  the  latter  |jart  of 
the  last  century.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  death,  in  England.  \¥  the 
following : — Hufh  Calverly,  of  Calverly  in  Yorkshire,  esq.,  having  murdered 
t\io  of  his  children,  and  stabbed  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  being  arraign- 
ed for  his  crime  at  York  assizes,  stood  mute,  and  was  thereupon  pressed  to 
death  in  the  castle,  a  large  iron  weight  being  placed  upon  his  breast,  8  James 
I.  WOb.—Stowe's  Chron. 

PRESTONPANS,  Battle  of,  between  the  Young  Pretender,  prince  Charles 
Stuart,  heading  his  Scotch  adherents,  and  the  royal  army  under  sir  John 
Cope.  The  latter  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  500  men,  and  was  forced  to 
fiy  at  the  very  first  onset.  Sir  John  Cope  precipitately  galloped  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  where  he  was  the  first  to  announce 
his  own  discomfiture.  His  disgrace  is  perpetuated  in  a  ikvorite  Scottish 
ballad,  called,  from  the  doughty  hero,  "  Johnio  Cope."  Fo'ight  Sept.  21, 
1746. 

{PRETENDER.  The  person  known  in  English  history  by  the  title  ottke  Pretender^ 
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or  Chevalier  de  St.  Georeo,  was  the  son  of  James  II.,  born  in  1688,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  Louis  XIV.  as  James  III.  of  England,  in  1701.  He  was  pro- 
claimed, and  his  standard  set  up,  at  Braemar  and  Castletown  in  Scotland, 
Sept.  6,  1715;  and  he  landed  at  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  France, 
to  encourage  the  rebellion  that  the  earl  of  Mar  and  his  other  adherents  had 
promoted,  Dec.  26,  same  year.  This  rebellion  having  been  soon  suppressed, 
the  Pretender  escai)ed  to  Montrose  (from  whence  he  arrived  at  Gravelines), 
Feb.  4,  1716 ;  and  died  at  Rome,  Dec.  30,  1766. 

PRETENDER,  the  Young.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  called  prince  Charles, 
born  in  1720.  He  landed  in  Scotland,  and  proclaimed  his  father  king,  June 
1745.  He  gained  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  Sept.  21,  1745,  and  of  Falkirk, 
January  18,  1746;  but  was  defeated  at  Culloden,  April  16,  same  year,  and 
sought  safety  by  flight.  He  continued  wandering  among  the  frightful  wilds 
of  Scotland  for  nearly  six  months,  and  as  80,000/.  was  offered  for  taking  him, 
he  was  constantly  pursued  by  the  British  troops,  often  hemmed  round  by 
his  enemies,  but  still  rescued  by  some  lucky  accident,  and  he  at  length  es- 
caped from  the  isle  of  Uist  to  Morlaix.  He  died  March  8, 1788.  His  natur- 
al daughter  assumed  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Albany ;  she  died  m  1789.  His 
brother,  the  cardinal  York,  calling  himself  Heniy  IX.  of  Fngland,  bom 
March  1725,  died  at  Rome  in  August  1807. 

PRIDE'S  PURGE.  In  the  civil  war  against  Charles  I.  colonel  Pride,  at  the 
head  of  two  regiments,  surrounded  the  house  of  parliament,  and  seizing 
in  the  passage  41  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  sent  them  to  a  low 
room,  then  called  heU.  Above  160  other  members  were  excluded,  and  none 
admitted  but  the  most  furious  of  the  independents.  This  atrocious  invasion 
of  parliamentary  rights  was  called  Pride's  Purge,  and  the  privileged  mem- 
bers were  named  the  Rump,  to  whom  nothing  remained  to  complete  their 
wickedness,  but  to  murder  the  king,  24  Charles  I.,  1648. — GoUlsmilh. 

PRIESTS.  Anciently  elders,  but  the  name  is  now  given  to  the  clei^y  only. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  a^  of  priests  was  fixed  at  thirty  years.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  dignity  of  high  or  chief  priest  was  annexed  to  Aaron's  fa- 
mily, 1491  B.  c.  After  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  civil  government  and 
the  crown  were  superadded  to  the  high  priesthood ;  it  was  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  the  high  priest,  that  he  could  be  prosecuted  in  no  court  but 
that  of  the  great  Sanhedrim.  The  heathens  had  their  arcii-flainen  or 
bigh-priest,  and  so  have  the  Christians,  excepting  among  some  particular 
sects. 

PRIMER.  A  book  so  named  from  the  Romish  book  of  devotions,  and  for- 
merly set  forth  or  published  by  authority,  as  the  first  book  children  should 
publicly  learn  or  read  in  schools,  containing  prayers  and  portions  of  the 
Scripture.  Copies  of  primers  are  preserved  of  so  early  a  date  as  1539.— 
Ashe. 

PRIMOGENrrURE,  Right  op,  an  usage  brought  down  fVom  the  earliest  times. 
The  first  bom  in  the  patriarchal  ages  had  a  superiority  over  his  brethren, 
and  in  the  absence  of  his  father  was  priest  to  the  fkmily.  In  England,  by 
the  ancient  custom  of  gavel-kind,  primogeniture  was  of  no  account.  It 
came  in  with  the  feudal  law,  8  William  I.,  10G8. 

PRINTING.  The  greatest  of  all  the  arts.  The  honor  of  its  invention  has 
been  appropriated  to  Mentz,  Strasburg,  Haerlem,  Venice,  Rome,  Florence, 
Basle  and  Augsburg ;  but  the  claims  of  the  three  first  only  are  entitled  to 
attention.  Adrian  Junius  awards  the  honor  of  the  invention  to  Laurenzes 
John  Coster  of  Haerlem,  "  who  printed  with  blocks,  a  book  of  images  and 
letters.  Speculum  Humana  SaivcUonis,  and  compounded  an  ink  more  viscous 
and  tenacious  than  common  ink,  which  blotted,  about  a.  d.  1438."  The 
leavea  of  this  book  being  printed  on  one  side  only,  were  afterwards  pasted  t4>- 
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getlier.  John  Faust  established  a  printing  office  at  Mentz,  and  printed  the 
Tractatus  Petri  Hispani,  in  1442.  John  Guttenberg  invented  cut  metal 
types,  and  used  them  in  printing  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
commenced  in  14  i4,  and  finiMhed  in  1460.  See  Book.  Peter  Schsefier  cast 
the  first  metal  types  in  matrices,  and  was  therefore  the  inventor  of  completb 
PRINTING,  1462. — Adrian  Junius ;  Du  Fresnoy. 

Book  qfptalma  printed        •  7     a.  d.  1457    The  Petitateuch,  in  Hebrew      •    a.  d.  1481 
Tho  Durandi  lieUionaU^ 


,  first  work 
primed  with  cast  metal  types      1   -  1469 

[Printing  was  Introduced  into  Oxford, 
about  this  lime,— Collier.  But  this 
statement  is  discredited  by  Dibdln.] 

A  Livy  primed.— Du/re»not/    •    1     -1460 

The  first  Bible  complcied.— /dtm?      -  1460 

[Ments  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  art 
of  printing,  in  the  general  ruuii  is 
spread  to  oiher  towns]  -  •  1462 

The  types  were  uuit'ormly  Gothic,  or 
old  German  (whence  our  English.,  or 
Black  Letter)  until  •  •  1465 

Greek  characters  (quotations  only)  first 
used,  same  year    -  •  •      •  1465 

Cicero  de  Officiis  printed  (BtoiV)       .  1466 

Roman  characters,  first  at  Rome       •  1467 

A  Chronicle,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  pa- 
lace (the  fact  disputed),  bearmg  the 
date  Oxford,  anno      •  -  -  1468 

William  Caxtun,  a  mercer  of  London, 
set  up  the  first  press  at  Westminster'  1471 

He  printed  Willj/am  Caxton's  Recuyei 
of  the  Hietoryea  of  Troy,  by  Raoul 
te  /^eure.— Phillips  •  •  -  1471 

His  first  pieces  were,  A  T\eaiiaeonthK 
Game  of  Chess,  and  Tally's  Offices 
ieee  below). — Dibdin  -  -  1474 

JEsop's  Fables,  printed  by  Caxion,  is 
supposed  10  be  the  first  book  with  its 
leaves  numbered        -  -  •  1484 

Aldus  cast  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  a 
Greek  book  printed  (op  Aldi)   •       -  1476 

He  introduces  the  Italic        •       •       - 1496 


Homer,  infolio^  beautifully  done  at  Flo- 
rence, eclipsmg  all  ibrmer  pcinitog, 
by  Demetrius d8B 

Printing  used  in  Scotland  •  •     ^£09 

The  first  edition  of  the  tnhole  Bible  was, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Compluteusian 
Polyglot  of  cardinal  Ximenos  (see 
Polu^lot 1517 

The  Liturgy,  the  first  book  printed  in 
Ireland,  by  Humphrey  Powell  •       -  1560 

The  first  Newspaper  pnnied  in  England 
(see  Newspapers^      ....  1333 

First  patent  granted  for  printing       •     1591 

First  primingpress  impixved  by  Wil- 
liam Blaeu,  at  Amsterdam      •       •    IfiOl 

First  prinung  in  America  at  CambridgCL 
Mass.,  when  the  Freeman^s  Oath  and 
an  Almanac  were  printed  -       - 1638 

Fin^t  Bible  printed  in  Ireland  was  at 
BelfasL— i/arrfy's  Tour.  -        -        -  1704 

Fimt  types  cast  in  England  by  Caslon.— 
PhiUips. 1720 

Stereotype  printing  suggested  by  Wil- 
liam Ged,  of  Edinburgh.— xVtVAoIs.    1735 

The  present  mode  of  stereotype  inven- 
ted by  Mr.  Colden,  of  New  Vork      -  1779 

Siereotjr'pe  printing  was  in  use  in  Hol- 
land in  the  last  century.— i'Ati/ip*.] 
See  Stereotype. 

The  printing-machine  was  first  suggest- 
ed by  Nicholson         ....  1790 

The  Stanhope  press  was  in  general  use 
in 1806 

Machine  printing  (see  Press)    >       -      1811 

Steam  machinery  (see  PrcAS)      •       •  1814 


TXTLB8  or  THB  EARLIEST  BOOKS  OP  CAZTON  AND  WYNKTM  DB  WORDS. 


TVke  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse.  Trans- 
laied  out  of  the  Frenche  and  emprynted 
by  me  WiUia  m  Oixton  Fynysshia  the  last 
day  of  Marclte  the  yer  qt  our  Lord  God  a 
thousandfoure  hondred  and  Irxiiij. 

TIJLLT. 

The  Boke  of  TuUe  of  Olde  age  Emprynted 
by  me  simple  persone  William  Caxion  in 
to  Englysshe  as  the  p.'oysir  solace  and  re- 
verence ofmengrowyng  in  to  old  age  the 
sij  day  of  August  the  yere  qf  our  lord 
M.ccccJxxxj.  — Hbrbbrt. 

THE  POLTCRONYCON. 

The  Polycronycon  conteyning  the  Berynfes 
and  Dedes  of  many  Tymes  in  eyghlBokes. 
Imprinted  by  WlTliain  Caxion  after  hav- 
ing somewhat  chaunged  the  rude  and 
olae  Englysshe,  that  is  to  wete  (to  wit)  eer- 


tayn  Words  which  in  these  Davs  be  nev- 
ther  vsyd  ne  understanden.  Ended  the 
second  day  qf  JuyU  at  Westmestre  the 
xxij  yere  of  the  Regne  ofKynge  Edneard 
thefourthjjmdqfthe  Jncarnacion  qfoure 
Lord  a  Thousand  four  Hondred  fottr 
Score  and  tweyne  [1482.]— Dibdik's  Ttp. 
Antiq^ 

THE    CHRONICLES. 

The  Cronicles  (f  England  Enonted  by  me 
Wyllyam  Caxion  thabbey  of  Westmynstre 
by  London  the  v  day  of  Juyn  the  yere 
of    thincamacion    qf    our    lord    gvd 

M  CCGO.LXXX. 

POLYCRONICON. 

Polycronycon.  Ended  the  thyrlenth  dayt 
of  Apryll  the  tenth  yere  of  the  regne  of 
kinge  Harry  the  seuenth  and  of  the  Jn- 


*vTo  the  west  of  the  Sanctuary,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  stood  the  Eleemosynary  or  Almonry, 
where  the  first  printing-press  in  England  was  erected  in  1471,  by  William  Gaxton,  encouragnl  by 
the  learned  Thomas  ifilling.  then  afibot.  He  produced  •'  The  Game  and  Play  qfthe  Chesse,"  it 9 
first  book  ever  printed  in  these  kingdom.*!.  There  is  a  slight  difference  about  the  place  in  wliicll'U 
was  printed,  but  all  agree  that  it  was  within  the  precincts  of  this  religious  house. — Leigh. 
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PRINTING,  eontinued. 

eamaeyon  of  our  lord  mcccclxxxxt  }  pryntedatlondorimFletestreteati/etyna 
£tnprynted  by  Wynkyn  Theworde  at  of  ye  Sonne  by  yrynkyn  do  "worAe.  In  iIm 
Weelmestre,  \     yere  of  our  lord  u.ccoco.vui.  Artd  ended 

BILL  OP  PERFECTION.  j      the  XI  doyo  of  Maye.—Avi&s. 

The  Hylle  of  Perfection  emprynled  at  the  the  lord's  prater. 

inetanee  of  the  reverend  relyguoua  fader  '        "  -  ^  -^ " 

The.  Prior  of  the  hotut  of  St.  Ann,  the  or- 
der of  the  eharterouee  AecomjJyshe[d] 
andjynyesheid]  ait  Weetmyruter  the  uiii 
day  ofjaneur  the  yere  of  our  lord  Thou- 
eande  cccc.lxxxzvii.  And  in  thextt  yere 
flfkynge  Henry  the  vii  by  me  wynkyn  dc 
worde.— Ames,  Herbert,  Dibdin. 
xnolakd. 

like  Deserypcyon  ofEnglonde  Walye  Scot- 
land and  Ixeland  speaking  of  the  Aobiesae 
and  Worthynease  of  the  eante  Fynnyaahed 
and  enprynted  in  Flete  atrete  xn  the  ayne 
qfthe  Sonne  by  me  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
the  yere  of  our  lord  a  u.cccec  and  ij.  men- 
•19  Mayiia  [menw  Mali].— Dibdin  a  Typ. 
Amt. 

THE  PE8T1VAL. 

The  FeatytaU  or  Sei-mona  on  aondaya  emd 
hUidaia  taken  out  of  Vie  golden  legend  en- 


As  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483. 

Father  our  tkat  art  in  heavens^  hallowed  be 
thy  name  :  thy  kyngdome  come  to  ua  ;  thy 
tnll  be  done  in  earth  tu  ia  in  heaven :  oure 
every  days  bred  give  its  to  day ;  and  for- 
give ua  oure  treaapaaaea^  aa  tee  forgive 
them  that  treaapaaa  againat  ua  ;  and  lead 
ua  not  into  temptation^  but  deliver  uafrom 
all  evil  ain^  omtn.— Lewis's  Life  op 
Caxton. 

a  placard. 
As  printed  by  William  Caxton. 

Ifitpleae  any  man  apirituel  or  tetnporel  to 
bye  onwpiea  qfttto  or  thre  eomemoraciia  qf 
Saiiaburi  uae'  enpryntid  after  the  forme 
of  thia  preait  lettre  tchicfie  ben  loel  and 
truly  correct^  late  him  come  to  tceatmon- 
eater  in  to  the  alnumeatye  at  the  reed  pale 
[red  pale]  and  he  ahall  have  them  good 
/Aere.— Dibdin's  Typ.  Antki. 

Among  the  efirly  ])rinters,  the  only  points  used  were  the  comma,  parenthesis, 
interrogation,  and  full  stop.  To  these  succeeded  the  colon ;  afterwards  the 
semicolon ;  and  last  the  note  of  admiration.  The  sentences  were  full  of 
abbreviations  and  contractions  ;  and  there  were  no  running-titles,  numbered 
leaves  or  catch- words.  Our  punctuation  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
with  the  art  of  printing. 

PRINTED  GOODS.  The  art  of  calico-printing  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  there  exist  specimens  of  Egyptian  cotton  dyed  by  figured  blocks  many 
hundred  years  old.  A  similar  process  has  been  resorted  to  even  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  use  a  large  leaf  as  a  substitute  for  the  block. 
See  article  CoUon.  The  copyright  of  designs  secured  in  England  by  2  Vic- 
toria, 1889. 

PRIORIES.  They  were  of  early  foundation,  and  arc  mentioned  in  a.  d.  722  in 
England.  See  Abbeys  and  Monasteries.  The  priories  of  aliens  were  first 
seized  upon  by  Edward  I.  in  1285,  on  the  breaking;  out  of  a  war  between 
England  and  France.  They  were  seized  in  several  succeeding  reigns  on 
the  like  occasions,  but  were  usually  restored  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
These  priories  were  dissolved,  and  their  estates  vested  in  the  crown,  8 
Henry  V.  1414.— Rymer's  Fadera. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR.  Among  the  ancient  nations,  prisoners  of  war  when 
spared  by  the  sword  were  usually  enslaved,  and  this  custom  more  or  less 
continued  until  about  the  thirteenth  century,  when  civilized  nations,  instead 
of  enslaving,  commonly  exchanged  their  prisoners.  The  Spanish,  French, 
and  American  prisoners  of  war  in  England  were  12,000  in  number,  Sept.  80, 
1779.  The  number  exchanged  by  oartel  w^ith  France  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  then  war,  was  44,000,  June  1781. — Phillips.  The  English  pri- 
soners in  France  estimated  at  6000,  and  the  French  in  England,  27,000, 
Sept.  n^S.—Idem.  The  English  in  France  amounted  to  10,300,  and  the 
French,  &c.,  in  England  to  47,600,  in  1811. — Idem.    This  was  the  greatest 


Romish  Service  books,  used  al  Salisbury  bv  the  devout,  called  Pics  (Pica,  Latin),  as  is  sop 
*  from  the  difierent  color  of  the  text  and  rubric.    Our  Pica  is  called  Cicero  by  foreign  print 
Wheatiey. 
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number,  owing  to  the  occasional  exchanges  made,  up  to  tbe  period  of  the 
last  war. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE  SOCIfilT,  in  RngUnd,  owes  its  existence  to  the  philan- 
thropic labors  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  M.  P.  It  was  instituted  in  1816,  and  held 
its  first  public  meeting  in  1820.  Its  objects  are,  the  amelioration  of  jails,  by 
the  diffusion  of  information  respecting  their  construction  and  management, 
the  classification  and  employment  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  prevention  of 
crime,  by  inspiring  a  dread  of  punishment,  and  by  inducing  the  criminal, 
on  his  discharge  fh>m  confinement,  to  abandon  his  vicious  pursuits. — 
Haydn.  In  the  United  States  a  Prison  Discipline  Society  for  the  same  object 
was  established  in  Boston  in  1826.  The  Rev.  Louis  Dwight  was  its  active 
promoter  and  secretary.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  several  States  for 
the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  prisoners ;  and  the  various  systems 
ad()pted  and  practised  at  Wethcrsfleld,  Conn.,  at  Auburn.  N.  T.,  Philadel- 
phia, &c.,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  travellers  from 
Europe.  Among  those  who  have  labored  effectively  in  this  matter  is  a  lady 
— Miss  Dix,  of  New  York — who  has  accomplished  more  than  any  other  per- 
son, for  tbe  welfare  of  prisoners  and  of  the  insane,  and  may  deserve  even  a 
higher  name  than  the  American  Mrs.  Fry. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL,  England.  This  assembly  is  of  great  antiquity.  Instituted 
by  Alfred,  a.  d.  895.  In  ancient  times  the  number  was  twelve ;  but  it  was 
allerwards  so  increased,  that  it  was  found  inconvenient  ibr  secrecy  and 
despatch,  and  Charles  II.  limited  it  to  thirty,  whereof  fifteen  were  the 
principal  officers  of  state  (councillors  ex  officio^  and  ten  lords  and  five  com- 
moners of  the  king's  choice,  a.  d.  1679.  The  number  is  now  indefinite.  To 
attempt  the  life  of  a  privy-councillor  in  the  execution  of  his  office  made 
capital,  occasioned  by  Guiscard's  stabbing  Mr.  Harley  while  the  latter  was 
examining  him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  10  Anne,  1711. 

PRIZE  MONEY.  In  the  English  navy  the  money  arising  fVom  captures 
made  upon  the  enemy,  is  divided  into  ei^ht  equal  parts,  and  thus  distri- 
buted by  order  of  government: — Captam  to  have  three-eighths,  unless 
under  the  direction  of  a  fiag-oflScer,  who  in  that  case  is  to  have  one  of  the 
said  three-eighths ;  captains  of  marines  and  land  forces,  sea  lieutenants, 
&LC.,  one-eighth  :  lieutenants  of  marines,  gunners,  admiral's  secretaries,  &c. 
one-eighth;  midshipmen,  captain's  clerks,  &c.,  one-eighth;  ordinary  and 
able  seamen,  marines,  &c,  two-eighths. 

PROFILES.  The  first  profile  taken,  as  recorded,  was  that  of  Antigonus,  who, 
having  but  one  eye,  his  likeness  was  so  taken,  880  b.  c.—Aske.  *'  Until  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  I  have  not  seen  a  Roman  emperor  with  a  fUll  face ; 
they  were  always  painted  or  appeared  in  profile,  which  gives  us  the  view  of 
a  head  in  a  very  majestic  mdJineT."— Addison. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES.  They  were  regulated  and  allowed  to  be  made  assign- 
able in  1705.  First  taxed  by  a  stamp  in  1782 ;  the  tax  was  increased  in 
1804,  and  again  in  1808,  and  subsequently.    See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

PROPAGANDA  FIDE.  The  celebrated  congregation  or  college  in  the  Romish 
Church,  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Pide,  was  constituted  at  Rome  by  pope 
Gregory  XY.  in  1622.  Its  constitution  was  altered  by  several  of  the  suo- 
ceeding  pontiffs. 

PROPERTY  TAX  in  England.  Parliament  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  a  subsidy 
of  two-fifteenths  fVom  the  commons  and  two-tenths  from  the  clergy  to  aid 
the  king  in  a  war  with  France.  1612. — Rapin.  Cardinal  Wolsey  pro- 
possd  a  tenth  of  the  property  of  the  laity  and  a  fourth  of  the  cleri^y 
to  the  same  king,  1522.  The  London  merchants  strenuously  opposed  Uus 
tax :  they  were  required  to  declare  on  oath  the  real  value  of  their  efibcta ; 
but  they  firmly  refused,  alleging  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  give 
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»n  exact  account  of  their  effects,  part  whereof  was  in  the  hands  of  corres- 
pondents in  foreign  countries.  At  length,  by  agreement,  the  king  was 
pleased  to  accept  of  a  sum  according  to  their  own  calculation  of  themselves. 
— Butler.  This  tax  was  levied  at  various  periods,  and  was  of  great  amount 
in  the  last  years  of  the  late  war.  The  assessments  on  real  property,  under 
the  property-tax  of  1815,  were  61,898,423/. 

PROPHECY.  The  word  prophet,  in  proper  language,  means  one  of  the  sacred 
writers  empowered  by  God  to  display  futurity.  We  have  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  writings  of  sixteen  prophets ;  i.  e.  of  four  greater,  and  twelve 
lesser.  The  former  are  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  the  latter 
are  Hosea.  Joel  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Jonah,  Nahnm,  Habakkuk,  Ze- 
phaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  Prophecy  is  instanced  in  the 
earliest  times.  The  prophetic  denunciations  upon  Babylon  were  executed 
by  Cyrus,  538  b.  c.  God's  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  {Isaiah,  xxix.  1 — 8) 
executed  by  Titus,  a.d.  70.  Many  other  instances  of  prophecy  occur  in 
Scripture. 

PROTESTANTS.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  caUed  a  diet  at  Spires  in  1529,  to 
request  aid  from  the  German  princes  against  the  Turks,  and  to  devise  means 
for  allaying  the  religious  disputes  which  then  raged,  owing  to  Luther's  op- 
position to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Against  a  decree  of  this  diet,  to 
support  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  six  Lutheran  princes,  with 
the  deputies  of  thirteen  imperial  towns,  formally  and  solemnly  protested, 
April  17,  1530.  Hence  the  term  protestants  was  given  to  the  followers  of 
Luther,  and  it  afterwards  included  Calvinists,  and  all  other  sects  separated 
from  the  see  of  Rome.  The  six  protesting  princes  were  John  and  George, 
the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg;  Ernest  and  Francis,  the  two 
dukes  of  Tamenburg ;  the  land|;rave  of  Hesse ;  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt ; 
these  were  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Con- 
stance, Hailbron  and  seven  other  cities.    See  Lutheranism^  Calvinism,  d^c. 

PROVISIONS— Remarkable  pacts  concerning  them.  Wheat  for  food  for  100 
men  for  one  day  worth  only  one  shilling,  and  a  sheep  for  fourpence,  Henry 
I.,  about  1130.  The  price  of  wine  raised  to  sixpence  per  quart  for  red,  aud 
eightpence  for  white,  that  the  sellers  might  be  enabled  to  live  by  it,  2  John, 
1200. — BiirtoWs  Annals.  When  wheat  was  at  6*.  per  quarter,  the  farthing 
loaf  was  to  be  e^ual  in  weight  to  twenty-four  ounces  (made  of  the  whole 
grain),  and  to  sixteen  the  white.  When  wheat  was  at  \s.  6d.  per  quarter, 
the  farthing  loaf  white  was  to  weigh  sixty-four  ounces,  and  the  whole  grain 
(the  same  as  standard  now)  ninety-six,  by  the  first  assize,  a.  d.  1202. — Mat. 
Paris.  A  remarkable  plenty  in  all  Europe,  1280. — Dufresnoy.  Wheat  l5. 
per  quarter,  14  Edward  I.  1286. — Slowe.  The  price  of  provisions  fixed  by 
the  common-council  of  London  as  follows :  two  pullets,  three-halfpence'; 
a  partridge,  or  two  woodcocks,  three-half-pence ;  a  fat  lamb  sixpence  from 
Christmas  to  Shrovetide,  the  rest  of  the  year  fourpence,  29  Edward  I.  1299. 
Stotce.  Price  of  provisions  fixed  by  parliament :  at  the  rate  of  2/.  85.  of 
our  money  for  a  fat  ox,  if  fed  with  com  3/.  12a. ;  a  shorn  sheep,  bs. ;  two 
dossen  of  eggs,  Zd. ;  other  articles  nearly  the  same  as  fixed  by  the  commou> 
council  above  recited,  7  Edward  II.  1813. — Rot.  Pari.  Wine,  the  best  sold 
for  2O5.  per  tun.  10  Richard  II.  1387.  Wheat  bcin?  at  \s.  \d.  the  bushel  in 
1890,  this  was  deemed  so  high  a  price  that  it  is  called  a  dearth  of  com  by 
the  historians  of  that  era.  Beef  and  pork  settled  at  a  halfpenny  the  pound, 
and  veal  three  farthings,  by  act  of  parliament,  24  Henry  VIII.  1533. — Ati^ 
derson^s  Origin  of  Oynnncrce.  Milk  was  sold,  three  pints,  ale-measure,  for 
one  halfiKsnny,  2  Eliz.  1560. — Stance's  Chronicle. 

PRUSSIA.  This  country  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  Venedi.  about  320 
B.  c.    The  Venedi  were  conquered  by  a  people  called  the  Borussi,  who  in- 
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habited  the  Riphiean  mountains ;  and  from  these  the  country  was  calkd 
Burussia.  Some  historians,  however,  derive  the  wyne  from  jPo,  sig- 
nifying near,  and  /2m5*w— Po-Russia,  easily  modified  into  Prussia.  The 
Porussi  afterwards  intermixed  with  the  followers  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
and  latterly,  with  the  Poles.  This  people  and  country  were  little  known 
until  about  a.  d.  1007. 


St.  Adalbert  arrirea  in  Prussia  to  preach 
Chrifliianiiy,  but  is  murdered  by  the 
paeans  •  •  •       ▲.  d. lOIO 

Bulcslaua  of  Poland  revenges  his  death 
by  dreadful  ravages        -  -        .  •  •  * 

Berlin  built  by  a  colony  from  the  Nether- 
lantis,  in  the  rei^  of  Albert  the  Bear  - 1163 

The  Teutonic  knights,  returning  from 
the  holy  wars,  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Prussia,  and  the  conversion  oi  the 
people  .....  1225 

Konigsben;,  lately  built,  made  the  capi- 
tal of  Prussia   ....  1296 

The  Teutonic  knights,  by  their  barba- 
rities, almost  depopulate  Prussia.  It 
is  repeopled  by  German  colonists  in 
the  I3th  century  -  -  .  *  •  • 

Frederick  IV.  of  Nuremberg  obtains  by 
purchase  from  Sigismond,  emperor 
of  Germany,  the  niargraviate  of  Bran- 
denburg ....  1416 

[This  Frederick  is  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sent reigning  family.] 

Casimir  iV.  of  Poland  assists  the  na- 
tives against  the  oppression  of  the 
Teutonic  knights  -  -  1446 

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grandmaster 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  renounces  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  embraces 
Luihoranism,  and  is  acknowledged 
duke  of  East  Prussia,  to  be  held  as  a 
fief  of  Poland        -  >  •      -1525 

University  of  Konigsberg  founded  by 
duke  Albert      ....  1544 

The  dukedom  of  Prussia  is  joined  to  the 
clector|te  of  Brandenburg,  and  so 
continues  to  this  day  •  -  •  1594 

John  SigiHinund  created  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  duke  of  Prussia  -  160S 

The  principality  of  llalberstadtandthe 
bishopric  of  Minden  transferred  to  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  -  - 1648 

Poland  obliged  to  acknowledge  Prussia 
as  an  independent  state,  under  Frede- 
rick WiUiam    -  -  •  -1667 

Order  of  Concord  instituted  by  Christian 
Ernest,  duke  of  Prussia,  to  distinguish 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  restoring 
peace  to  Europe  -  -  1660 

The  foundation  of  the  Prussian  monar- 
chy was  established  between  the  years 
16iOand  -  -1680 

Frederic  III.,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
states,  puts  a  crown  upon  his  own 
head,  and  upon  the  head  of  his  con- 
sort, and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Prus- 
sia, by  the  title  of  Frederick  L         - 1701 

Quelders  taken  from  the  Dutch      •      - 1702 

Frederick  I.  seizes  Neufchatcl  or  Neun- 
burgh,  and  Vaiensia,  and  purchases 
the  principality  or  TecklenourKh     - 1707 


which  the  Prussian  monarchy  b 
made  to  rank  among  the  first  powers 
in  Europe  •    a.  d.  1740 

Breslau  ceded  to  Prussia     •  -      -  1741 

Silesia^  Glatz,  &c.,  ceded  •  >  1742 

Frederick  the  Great  visits  England      •  1744 
General  I<acy  with  16,000  Austrians, 
and  a  Russian  army,  march  lo  Berlin- 
The  city  laid  under  contributico ;  and 
pays  800.000  guilders,  and  1.900,000 

crowns,  the  magazines,  arsenals,  and 

foundries  destmyed     -  - 1760 

Frederick  the  Great  dies      •    Aue.  17, 1^6 
The  Prussians  take  pooseasion  of  Hano- 
ver -  -  -        Jan.  an.  1806 
Prussia  jtins    the   allies  of  England 

against  France  -  •  Oct.  6,  1^06 

Fauil  battle  of  Jena  Oct  14. 18u6 

[Here  followed  the  loss  of  almost  every 
corps  in  succession  of  the  Prussian 
army,  the  loss  of  Berlin,  and  of  every 
province  of  the   monarchy  except 
Prussia  proper.] 
Berlin  decree  promulgated    •  Nov.  20, 1906 
Peace  of  Tilaii  (which  see)      -  July  7, 1907 
Convention  of  Bcriin  •       Nov.  5, 1S08 

Prussia  joins  the  allies    -       March  17, 1813 
Treaty  of  Paris  .  -  April  11, 1814 

The  king  promised  liberty  of  tlie  press 

March,  1847 
Outbreak  nt  Berlin:  the  king  resists 
urgent  demands  for  liberal  measures, 

March  14, 1947 
Barricade**  and  fights  between  troops 

and  students  •  •  March  15, 1S47 

The  king  goes  to  Poiadam  •  March  18, 1847 
—issues  decree  demanding   a  federal 
union  of  Germany,  and  granting  li- 
berty of  the  press  March  18, 1917 
Another  bloody  coIUsion,  374  killed 

March  18, 1817 
New  ministry  formed  -  March  18, 1817 
The  king  grants  general  amnesty 

March  20, 1847 
Agitations  general  throughout  Prussia 
A  free  constitution  granted,  in  a  8i>lcmn 

convocation,  by  the  king  -  April  1 1,  \3iT 
The  duchy  of  Poaen  reorganized  by  the 

king  -    March  26,  1843 

Prussian  diet  meets  at  Berlin  •  April  3, 1848 
Constitutional    assembly   of    Prussia 

meets  -    May  22, 1S19 

The  arsenal  at  Berlin  captured  by  the 

mob  June  16,  1819 

The  king  prorogues  the  assembly  at 
Berlin,  and  appoints  its  meeting  at 
Brandenburg  •    Nov.  9,  1S18 

The  Burgher  Guard  refuses  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  king  to  disband.  Berlin 
in  a  state  of  siege  Nov.  12, 18M 

The  assembly  dissolved,  and  a  new  con- 
stitution promulgated       •      Dec.  6,  ld)& 


Reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  uuring 

HAROnAVSa   AND  ELECTORS  OF  BRANDBKBtrRO,  ETC. 

A.  D.  983  Sifroi,  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  |  succeasion  of  time,  passed  into  tba 

*  *  Geron,  margrave  of  Lusaiia.  which,  in  |  families  of  Staden,  Aaeanlii  Bellei^ 
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PRUSSIA,  c<mtinited. 

Btadt,  and  that  of  Bararia ;  till  the 
emperor  Sigisroond,  with  the  consent 
of  the  states  of  ihe  empire,  gave  per- 
petual investiture  to 

1416  Frederick  IV.  of  Nuremberg,  made 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  1417. 

1440  Frederick  11.,  sumamed  Ferreus,  or 
Ironside;  resigned. 

1470  Albert  1.,  sumamed  the  German  AchiJ* 
ies.  He  confirmed  the  deed  made  by 
his  predecessor^  of  mutual  succession 
witn  the  families  of  Saxony  and 
Hesse;  resigned. 

1476  John,  suroamed  the  Cicero  of  Germany, 
his  son.' 

1499  Joachim  I.,  his  son. 


1535  Joachim  II. ;  be  was  poisoned  by  a  Jew. 
1571  John  George. 
1&98  Joachim  Frederick. 
1608  John  Sigismund. 
1619  George  William. 
1640  Frederick  William  the  Great. 
1668  Frederick,  who,  in  1701,  was  made  Un| 
of  Prussia. 

KINGS  OP  PRUSSIA. 

1701  Frederick  I. 

1713  Frederick  WUliam  L 

1740  Frederick  1!.,  sumamed  the  Grsat. 

1786  Frederick  William  II. 

1797  Frederick  William  III. 

1840  Frederick  William  IV.,  June  7. 


PUBLICHOUSES  in  England.  A  power  of  licensing  them  was  first  granted 
to  sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  sir  Francis  Mitchel  ^r  their  own  emolument, 
A.  D.  1620-1.  The  number  of  public  houses  in  England  at  this  period  was 
about  13  000.  In  1700  the  number  was  82,600 ;  and  in  1790.  the  number  in 
Great  Britain  was  76,000.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  about  60,000 
public  houses,  and  30,000  beer-shops  in  England  and  Wales  in  1880.  The 
number  on  Jan.  6,  1840,  was  95,820. 

PULLEY.  The  pulley,  together  with  the  vice  and  other  mechanical  instru- 
ments, are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Archytas  of  Tarcntiim,  a  di.sciple 
of  Pythagoras,  about  516  b.  c. —  UjUv.  Hist.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  in 
a  single  movable  pulley  the  power  gained  is  doubled.  In  a  continued  com- 
bination the  power  is  twice  the  number  of  puUies,  less  1. — Phillips. 

PULTOWA,  Battle  op.  In  this  memorable  engagement  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  was  entirely  defeated  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  at  Bender,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  vanquished  monarch 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  czar  after  the  engagement,  had  he 
not  been  saved  by  the  personal  exertions  of  the  brave  count  Poniatowski,  a 
Polish  nobleman,  whom  Voltaire  has  commemorated  and  immortalized. 
This  battle  was  lost  chiefly  owing  to  a  want  of  concert  in  the  eenerals,  and  to 
the  circumstance  of  Charles  having  been  dangerously  wounded,  just  before, 
which  obliged  him  to  issue  his  commands  from  a  litter,  without  being  able 
to  encourage  his  soldiers  by  his  presence.    Fought  July  8,  1709. 

FUMPS.  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  architect  and  mechanic,  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  pump  (with  other  hydraulic  instruments)  about  224  b.  c,  althoug^h 
the  invention  is  ascribed  to  Danaus,  at  Lindus,  1485  b.  c.  They  were  m 
general  use  in  England,  a.  d.  1425.  The  air-pump  was  invented  by  Otto 
Guericke  in  1654,  and  was  improved  by  Boyle  in  1657.  An  inscription  on 
the  pump  in  iVont  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  states  that  the  well 
beneath  was  first  sunk  in  a.  d.  1282. 

PUNIC  WARS.  The  first  Punic  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Romans  against 
Carthage  264  b.  c.  The  ambition  of  Rome  was  the  origin  of  this  war ;  it 
lasted  twenty-three  years,  and  ended  241  b.  c.  The  second  Punic  war  be- 
ffan  218  b.  c,  in  which  year  Hannibal  marched  a  numerous  army  of  90,000 
foot  and  12,000  horse  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the  Rhone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Apennines,  with 
uncommon  celerity ;  and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were  stationed  to  stop  his 
progress  were  severally  defeated.  The  battles  of  Trebia,  of  Ticiuus,  and 
of  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  followed.  This  war  lasted  seventeen  years,  and 
ended  in  201  b.  c.  The  third  Punic  war  began  149  b.  c,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  fall  of  Carthage,  146  b.  c.    See  Carthage. 

PURGATORY.    The  middle  place  between  the  grave,  or  heaven,  and  hell, 
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where,  it  is  believed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  sonl  passes  throu^^h  the 
fire  of  purification  before  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  doctrine  of 
purgatory  was  known  about  a.  d.  250;  and  was  introduced  into  the  Roman 
church  in  693. — Platina.  It  was  introduced  early  in  the  sixth  century. — 
Dupin. 

PURIFICATION.  The  act  of  cleansing,  especially  considered  as  relating  to 
the  religious  performance  amon?  the  Jewish  women.  It  was  ordained  by  the 
Jewish  law  that  a  woman  should  keep  within  her  house  forty  days  after  the 
birth  of  a  son,  and  eighty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  when  she  was 
to  go  to  the  temple  and  offer  a  lamb,  pigeon,  or  turtle,  a.  d.  214.  Among 
the  Christians,  the  feast  of  purification  was  instituted,  a.  d.  542,  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin  Mary's  going  to  the  temple,  where,  according  to  custom,  she 
presented  her  son  Jesus  Christ,  and  offered  two  turtles  for  hun.  Pope  Ser- 
gius  I.  ordered  the  procession  with  wax  tapers,  ftom  whence  it  is  call€>d 
Candlemas-day. 

PURITANS.  The  name  given  to  such  persons  as  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, king  James,  and  king  Charles  I.,  pretended  to  greater  holiness  of 
living  and  stricter  discipline  than  any  other  people.  They  at  first  were 
memoers  of  the  established  church,  but  afterwards  became  separatists  upon 
account  of  several  ceremonies  that  were  by  the  rigidness  of  those  times  se- 
verely insisted  upon. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

PYRAMIDS  OP  EGYPT.  The  pyramids,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke  and  Son- 
nini,  "  so  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity,  are  the  most  illustrious  monu- 
ments of  art.  It  is  singular  that  such  superb  piles  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
but  in  Egypt ;  for  in  every  other  country,  pyramids  are  rather  puerile  and 
diminutive  imitations  of  those  in  Egypt,  than  attempts  at  appropriate  mag- 
nificence. The  pyramids  are  situatl^d  on  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  some  hi^ 
mountains  which  bound  the  Nile."  The  first  building  of  them  commenced, 
it  is  supposed,  about  1500  b.  g.  They  were  formerly  accounted  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  largest,  near  Gizeh,  is  461  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  with  a  platform  on  the  top  32  feet  square,  and  the  length  of 
the  base  is  746  feet.  It  occupies  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  is  constructed 
of  such  stupendous  blocks  of  stone,  that  a  more  marvellous  result  of  hu- 
man labor  has  not  been  found  on  the  earth. 

"  Vinue  alone  outbuilds  tho  pyramidSf 

"  Her  monument!  shall  stand  when  Egypt's  fiall."— Yomfo. 

PYRENEES,  Battle  op  the,  between  the  British  army,  commanded  by  lord 
Wellington,  and  the  French,  under  the  command  of  marahal  Soult.  The 
latter  army  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  July  28,  1813.  After  the 
battle  of  Yittoria  (fought  June  21),  Napoleon  sent  Soult  to  supersede  Jour- 
dan,  with  instructions  to  drive  the  allies  across  the  Ebro,  a  duty  to  which 
his  abilities  were  inferior ;  for  Soult  retreated  into  France  with  a  loss  of 
more  than  20,00  men,  having  been  defeated  in  a  series  of  engagements  from 
July  25  to  August  2. 

PYRENEES,  Peace  of  the.  A  peace  concluded  between  France  and  Spain; 
by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Spain  yielding  Roussillon,  Artois,  and  her 
rights  to  Alsace ;  and  France  ceding  her  conquests  in  Catalonia,  Italy,  &&, 
and  engaging  not  to  assist  Portugal,  Nov.  7,  1669. 

PYTHAGOREAN  PHILOSOPHY.  Founded  by  Pythagoras,  of  Samos,  head 
of  the  Italic  sect.  He  first  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  or 
tranjmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another.  He  forbade  his  dis- 
ciples to  eat  flesh,  as  also  beans,  because  he  supposed  them  ix>  have  been 
produced  from  the  same  putrified  matter  from  which  at  the  creation  of  the 
world  man  was  fbrmed.  In  his  theological  system,  Pythagoras  supported 
that  the  universe  was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap  of  passive  matter  by 
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the  hands  of  a  powerful  being;,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul  of  the 
world.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  multiplication-table,  and  a  great  im- 
prover of  geometry,  while  in  astronomy  he  taught  the  system  adopted  at 
this  day,  639  b.  c. 
PYTHIAN  GAMES.  Games  celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo,  near  the  temple 
of  Delphi.  They  were  first  instituted,  accordinff  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  by  Apollo  himself,  in  commemoration  of  tbe  victory  which  he  had 
obtained  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which  they  received  their  name ; 
though  others  maintain  that  they  were  first  established  by  Agamemnon, 
or  Diomedes,  or  by  Amphictyon,  or,  lastly,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphicr 
tyons,  B.  c.  1263. — ArundeUan  Marbles. 


QUACKERY  and  QUACK  MEDICINES.  At  the  first  appearance  that  a 
French  quack  made  in  Paris,  a  boy  walked  before  him,  publishing,  with  a 
shrill  voice,  "  My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers ;"  to  which  the  doctor 
added  in  a  grave  manner,  "  What  the  child  says  is  true." — Addiion.  Quacks 
sprung  up  with  the  art  of  medicine ;  and  several  counines,  particularly 
England  and  France,  abound  with  them.  In  London,  some  of  their  «.sta- 
blishments  are  called  colleges.  Quack  medicines  were  taxed  in  England  in 
1783  et  seq.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  youn^  lady,  Miss 
Cashiu,  whose  physician,  St.  John  Long,  was  afterwards  tried  for  man- 
slaughter ;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  250Z.,  Oct. 
30,1880. 

QUADRANT.  The  mathematical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  circle. 
The  solar  quadrant  was  introduced  about  290  b.  c.  The  Arabian  astrono- 
Domers  under  the  Caliphs,  in  a.  d.  995,  had  a  quadrant  of  21  feet  8  inches 
radius,  and  a  sextant  67  feet  9  inches  radius.  Davis's  quadrant  for  mea- 
suring angles  was  produced  about  1600.  Hadley's  quadrant,  in  1731.  See 
Navigati&n. 

QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE.  Tlie  celebrated  treaty  of  Alliance  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Emperor,  signed  at  London.  This  alliance,  on  the 
accession  of  the  states  of  Holland,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  succession  of  the 
reigning  families  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  settling  the  partition  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.    Aug.  2,  1718. 

QUiESTOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  an  officer  who  had  the  management  of 
the  public  treasure,  instituted  484  b.  c.  The  questorship  was  the  first  office 
any  person  could  bear  in  the  commonwealth,  and  gave  a  right  to  sit  in  the 
senate.  At  first  there  were  only  two;  but  afterwards  the  number  was 
greatly  increased. 

QUAKERS  OR  FRIENDS.  Originally  called  Seekers,  from  their  seeking  the 
truth  ;  and  afterwards  Friends — ^a  beautiful  appellation,  and  characteristic 
of  the  relation  which  man,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  ought  to  bear 
towards  man. — Clarkson.  Justice  Bennct,  of  Derby,  gave  the  society  the 
name  of  Quakers  in  1650,  because  Fox  (the  founder)  admonished  him  and 
those  present  with  him,  to  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord.  This  respect- 
able sect,  excelling  in  morals  prudence,  and  industry,  was  commenced  in 
England  about  a.  d.  1650,  by  George  Fox,  who  was  soon  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  learned,  ingenious,  and  pious  men — among  others,  by  George  Keith, 
WuL  Penn,  and  Robert  Barclay  of  Ury.*    Tlie  tJux  and  ihou  used  by  the 

*  The  <%uakera  early  suflered  grieyous  penecuiione  in  England  and  America.    Al  Roston,  when 
ito  first  Friends  who  arrived  were  fenialee,  they,  eren  femalee,  were  cruelly  scourged,  and  theli 
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Quakers  originated  with  their  founder,  who  published  a  book  of  instruc- 
tions for  teachers  and  professors.  The  solemn  affirmation  of  Quakers  was 
enacted  to  be  taken  in  all  cases,  in  the  courts  below,  wherein  oaths  are  re- 
quired from  other  subjects,  8  William  III.  1696. 

QUARANTINE.  The  custom  first  observed  at  Venice,  a.  d.  1127,  whereby  all 
merchants  and  others  coming  from  the  Levant  were  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  house  of  St.  Lazarus,  or  the  Lazaretto,  40  days  before  they  were  ad> 
roitted  into  the  city.  Various  southern  cities  have  now  lazarettos ;  that  of 
Venice  is  built  in  the  water.  In  the  times  of  plague,  England  and  all  other 
nations  oblige  those  that  come  fVom  the  infected  places  to  perform  qua- 
rantine with  their  8hii>s,  &c.,  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  may  be  judged 
most  safe. 

QUATRE-BRAS,  Battle  op,  between  the  British  and  allied  army  under  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  the 
French  under  marshal  Ney,  fouffht  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
In  this  engagement  the  gallant  duke  of  Brunswick  fell,  June  16, 1815. 

QUEBEC.  Founded  by  the  French  in  1605.  It  was  reduced  by  the  English, 
with  all  Canada,  in  1626,  but  was  restored  in  1632.  Quebec  was  besieged 
by  the  English,  but  without  success,  in  1711 ;  but  was  conquered  by  them, 
after  a  battle  memorable  for  the  death  of  general  Wolfe  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  Sept.  13,  1769.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Quebec  was  besieged  by  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Montgomery,  who  was 
slain,  December  31,  1776;  and  the  sieg^e  was  raised  the  next  year.  The 
public  and  private  stores,  and  several  wharfs,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1816 ;  the  loss  being  estimated  at  upwards  of  260,000/.  Awful  fire,  165U 
houses,  the  dwellings  of  12,000  persons,  burnt  to  the  ground,  May  28, 
1846.  Another  great  fire,  one  month  afterwards;  1365  houses  burnt,  June 
28, 1845.    Disastrous  fire  at  the  theatre,  60  lives  lost,  Jan.  12,  1846. 

QUEEN.  The  first  queen  invested  with  authority  as  a  ruling  sovereign,  was 
Semiramis,  queen  and  empress  of  Assyria,  2017  b.  c.  She  embellished  the 
city  of  Babylon,  made  it  her  capital,  and  by  her  means  it  became  the  most 
magnificent  and  superb  city  in  the  world.  The  title  of  queen  is  coeval  with 
that  of  king.  The  Hungarians  had  such  an  aversion  to  the  name  of  queen, 
that  whenever  a  queen  ascended  the  throne,  she  reigned  with  the  title  of 
king.    See  note  to  article  Hitngary. 

QUEEN  CAROLINE'S  TRIAL.  Caroline,  the  consort  of  George  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, was  subjected,  when  princess  of  Wales,  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Delicate 
Investigation,  May  29,  1806.  Her  trial  commenced  Aug.  19,  1820.  Illumi- 
nations on  her  acquittal,  Nov.  10-12.  Her  death  Aug.  7, 1821.  Riot  at  her 
funeral,  Aug.  14. 

QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND.  There  have  been,  since  the  conquest,  besides  the 
present  soverei|;n,  four  queens  of  England  who  have  reigned  in  their  own 
right,  not  countmg  the  empress  Maude,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  or  the  lady 
Jane  Grey,  whose  quasi  reign  lasted  only  ten  days.  There  have  been  thirty- 
four  queens,  the  consorts  of  kings,  exclusively  of  four  wives  of  kings  who 

•an  cut  o(r  yet  they  were  unshaken  in  their  ronstancy.  In  1669,  they  stated  in  parliament  that 
2,000  Friends  had  endured  suflbrings  and  imprisonment  in  Newgate ;  and  164  FrieiMs  oflered  tltera- 
selves  at  this  lime,  by  name,  to  ^oyemmeni,  to  be  imprisoned  in  lieu  of  an  equal  number  in  danger 
(from  confinement)  of  death.  FiAy-five  (out  of  120  sentenced)  were  transported  to  America,  by  an 
order  of  council,  1664.  The  masters  of  vessels  refusing  to  carry  them  for  some  months,  as  era- 
bargo  was  laid  on  West  India  ships,  when  a  mercenary  wretch  was  at  length  found  for  the  service 
But  the  Friends  would  not  walk  on  board,  nor  would  the  sailors  hoist  ihem  into  the  resseU  and  sol- 
diers from  ilie  Tower  were  employed.  In  1665,  the  vessel  sailed ;  but  it  was  immediately  capiarbd 
\xj  the  Dutch,  who  liberated  26  of  the  prisoners  in  Holland,  the  rest  having  died  of  the  plague  m  that 
fear.    See  Plague.    Of  the  120  few  reached  America. 
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died  previonsly  to  their  husbands  ascending  the  throne.  Of  tbirty-fire  ao 
tual  sovereigns  of  England,  four  died  unmarried,  three  kings  and  one  queen 
The  following  list  includes  all  these  royal  ixjrsonages  :— 

or  William  I. 
MatUdOj  daughier  of  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders ;  she  was  married  in  1061 ;  and 
died  10^ 

WiLLL&M  IL 

This  sovereign  died  unmarried. 
Of  Hbmrt  I. 


Matilda^  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of 
Scotland ;  she  was  married  November  II, 
IIOO:  and  died  May  1, 1119. 

Aaeiaia,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  earl  of  Lou- 
raine ;  she  was  married  January  29.  1129. 
Surrived  the  king. 

MxtTDB  01  Matilda. 
Di  ighter  of  Henry  I.^  and  rightful  heir  to 
the  throne ;  she  was  bom  1 101 ;  was  betroth- 
ed in  1109,  at  eight  years  of  age,  to  Henrv 
v.,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  1125. 
She  married,  secondly.  Geoflrey  Plantagenet, 
earl  of  Ai\jott,  1190.  Was  set  aside  from  the 
Eiurlish  succession  by  Stephen,  1135;  landed 
in  England  and  claimed  the  crown,  1 139. 
Crowned,  but  was  soon  after  defeated  at 
Winchester.  1141.  Concluded  a  peace  with 
Stephen,  which  secured  the  succession  to 
her  son,  Henry,  1153;  died  1167. 

Of  Stbphbm. 

McUildOy  daughter  of  Eusuce,  count  of 
Boulogne:  she  was  married  in  1126;  and 
iied  May  3,  II6I. 

Of  Hbnry  II. 

Eleanor^  the  repudiated  queen  of  Louis 
VII.  king  of  France,  and  heiress  of  Guienne 
and  Potiou ;  she  was  married  to  Henry  1 152 ; 
and  died  1204. 

(The  Fair  Rosamond  was  the  mistress  of 
tluB  prince.    See  article  Roaamond. 

Of  RlCHABO  I. 

Berengera^  daughter  of  the  kinc  of  Na- 
Tarre ;  she  was  married  May  12,  1191.  Sur- 
vived the  king. 

Of  John. 

Aviaa,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester ; 
die  was  mamed  in  1189.    Divorced. 

laabeUa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Ansou- 
I£me ;  she  was  the  young  and  virgin  wife  of 
the  count  de  la  Marche ;  married  to  John  in 
1200.  Survived  the  king,  on  whose  death 
die  was  remarried  to  the  count  de  la  Marche. 

Of  Hbnrt  m. 
Eleanor^  daughier  of  the  count  de  Pro- 
vence ;  she  was  married  January  14, 1296. 
Survived  the  king :  and  died  in  1232,  in  a  mo- 
OBstery,  whither  site  had  retired. 

Of  Edward  I. 

Eleanor  of  Castile ;  she  was  married  in 
1963 ;  died  of  a  fever,  on  her  journey  to  Scot- 
laad,  at  Homeby,  in  Lincolnshire,  1296. 

Margaret^  sister  of  the  king  of  France ;  she 


was  married  September  12, 1299.   Survived 
the  king. 

Of  Edwaio  n. 
laaheUa^  daughter  of  the  king  of  France; 
she  was  married  in  1308b  On  the  death,  by 
the  sibbet,  of  her  favorite,  Mortimer,  she  was 
connned  for  the  rest  of  her  life  in  her  owa 
house  at  Risings,  near  London  —£funi«. 

Of  Edward  III. 
Philippa,  dauehter  of  the  count  of  Holland 
and  Hainaiili ;  she  was  married  January  24, 
1328;  and  died  August  16, 1301. 

Of  Richard  H. 

Anne,  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  the  emperoi 
Winceslaus  of  Germany ;  she  was  married 
in  January  1382 ;  and  died  Ausust  3, 1395. 

laabeUa^  daughier  of  Charies  Vl.of  France; 
she  was  married  Nov.  1,  1396.  On  the  mui- 
der  of  her  husband  she  returned  to  her  fa* 
ther. 

Of  IlBNRY  IV. 

Mary,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  He  eford ; 
she  died,  before  Henry  obtained  the  crown, 
in  139i. 

Joan  of  Navarre,  widow  of  the  duke  oi 
Bretagne;  she  was  married  in  1403.  Sur> 
vived  the  king,  and  died  in  1437. 

Of  Hbmby  V. 

Catherine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  France  > 
she  was  married  May  30, 1420.  'She  outliv- 
ed Henry,  and  was  married  to  Owen  Tudor, 
grandfatner  of  Henry  VII. 

Of  IlBMRT  VI. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Aujou ; 
she  was  married  April  22, 1445.  She  surviv- 
ed the  unfortunate  king,  her  husband,  and 
died  in  1482. 

Of  Edward  IV. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughier  of  sir 
Richard  Woodeville,  ana  widow  of  Fir  John 
Grey,  of  Groby ;  she  was  married  March  1, 
1464.  Suspected  of  favoring  the  insurrection 
of  Lambert  Simnel ;  and  closed  her  life  in 
confinement. 

Edward  V. 

This  prince  perished  in  the  Tower,  io 
the  13ih  year  of  his  age ;  and  died  unma  *• 
ried. 

Of  Richard  III. 

Anne,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  wiuow  of  Edwanl,  prince  of  Walesj 
whom  Richard  had  murdered,  1471.  She  ie 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Richard 
(having  died  suddenly  March  6,  1485),  to 
make  way  for  his  intended  marriage  with 
the  princess  Elizabeth  of  York. 

Of  IlBaiRT  VII. 

Elizabeth  of  York,  princess  of  England, 
daughter  of  Edward  Iv. ;  she  was  marriea 
January  18,  1486;  and  died  February  11 
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QUEENS,  corUiiwud. 

Of  hbnrt  vm. 

Catherine  of  Arragon,  widow  of  Henry's 
older  brother,  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales.  She 
wai  married  June  3, 1(]Q9;  was  the  mother 
of  queen  Mary ;  was  repudiated,  and  after- 
wards formally  divorced,  May  23, 1633;  died 
January  6, 1636. 

Anna  Boleyn,  daughter  of  air  Thoroaa  Do- 

leyn,  and  maid  of  honor  to  Caiherine.    She 

was  privately  married,  before  Caiherine  was 

I  divorced,  Nov.  14, 1632 ;  was  the  mother  of 

f  queen  Elizabeth ;  was  beheaded  at  the  Tow- 

I  er,  May  19, 1636. 

Jane  Seymour j  daughter  of  sir  John  Sey- 
mour, and  maid  of  honor  to  Anna  Boleyn. 
She  was  married  May  20, 1636,  the  day  aAer 
Anna's  execution ;  was  the  mother  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  of  whom  she  died  in  childbirth, 
Oct.  13, 1637. 

Anne  of  C/eres,  sister  of  William,  duke 
of  C'leves.  She  was  married  January  6, 
1640 :  was  divorced  July  10,  1640 ;  and  died 
in  1667. 

Catherine  Hotoardj  niece  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk ;  she  was  married  August  a,  1640 ; 
and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  bill  February 
12, 1542. 

CcUherine  Parr^  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Parr,  and  widow  of  Nevill,  lord  Latimer. 
She  was  married  July  12, 1643.  Survived 
the  king,  aAer  whose  death  she  married  sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  created  lord  Sudley ;  and 
died  September  5, 1648. 

Edward  VI. 
This  prince,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  his 
tenth  year,  reigned  six  yean  and  five  months, 
and  died  unmarried. 

Ladt  Jank  Grbt. 
Daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  wife 
of  lord  Guildford  Dudley.  Proclaimed  queen 
on  the  death  of  Edward.  In  ten  days  after- 
wards returned  to  private  life;  was  tried 
Nov.  13,  1563 ;  and  beheaded  February  12, 
1664,  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Mabt. 
Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  She  ascended 
the  throne  July  6, 1663 ;  married  Philip  11. 
of  Spain,  July  26,  1654 :  and  died  Novem- 
ber 17, 1568.  The  king  her  husband  died  in 
1696. 

Elizabeth. 
Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.    Succeeded  to 
the  crown  Nov.  17,  l658 ;  reigned  44  years, 
4  months,  and  7  days ;  and  died  unmarried. 

Of  JAIIBS  I. 

(  Anne^  princess  of  Denmark,  daughter  of 

Frederick  II. ;  she  was  married  August  20, 
1689;  and  died  March  1619. 

Of  Charles  I. 

Henrietta  Maria^  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 

king  of  France ;  she  was  married  June  13. 

1^.    Survived  the  unfortunate  king ;  and 

died  in  France,  August  10, 1669. 


Of  Charlbs  IL 
CATHXRUfB,  infanta  of  Portugal,  daughtei 
of  John  IV.  and  sister  of  Alfonso  VI.  :  dw 
was  married  May  21,  1(J6^  Survived  xht 
king,  returned  lo  Portugal,  and  died  Dec 
21,1705. 

Of  Jambs  II. 

Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde^ 
earl  of  Clarendon ;  she  was  .married  in  Sep 
tember  1660;  and  died  before  James  ascend- 
ed  the  throne,  in  1671. 

Mary  Beatrice^  princess  of  Modena,  daugh 
ter  of  Alphonzo  d'Este,  duke ;  she  was  mar- 
ried November  21,  1673.  At  the  revolution 
in  1688,  she  retired  with  James  to  France; 
and  died  at  St  Germains  in  1718,  having  sur' 
vived  her  consort  seventeen  yeir^. 

Wir.rjAx  and  Mart. 
Mart,  the  princess  of  Orange,  daughtei  «f 
James  11. ;  married  to  William,  Nov.  4, 16?  7 ; 
ascended  the  throne  Feb.  13, 1689 ;  died  De- 
cember 28, 1694. 

AKIfB. 

Daughter  of  James  II.  She  married  Geoiga 
prince  of  Denmark,  July  28, 1683 ;  succeeo- 
ed  to  the  throne  March  a,  1702 ;  had  thirteen 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young ;  lost  her 
husband,  October  28, 1708 ;  and  died  August 
1, 1714. 

Of  Oborob  I. 
Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Zell.    She  died  a  few  weeks  previoud^  to 
the  accession  of  George  to  the  crown.  June 

8, 1714. 

Of  Gborqb  IL 
Withelmina  CaroliKt  Dorothea,  of  Braa- 
denburgh-Anspach ;  married  in  1704:  and 
die4  November  20, 1737. 

Of  Gborob  m 


Charlotte  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Mecklenbuigh-Streliiz ;  married  Sepiembei 
8, 1761 ;  anddied  November  17, 1818. 


Of  Gborob  IV. 
Caroline  Amelia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick ;  she  was  married  April 
8,  1795, ;  was  mother  of  the  lamented  prin- 
cess Charlotte ;  anddied  August 7, 1821.  See 
article  Queen  Caroline. 

Of  William  IV. 

Adelaide  Amelia  Lmaea  Teresa  CaroUn»i 
sister  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meincngen ;  six 
was  married  July  11, 1818 ;  and  survived  iht 
king. 

Victoria. 
Alesandrina  Victoria,  the  reigning  qnsea 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kent:  borii  MayM, 
1819 ;  succeeded  to  ihe  crown  June  20, 1837, 
crowned  June  28,  1838.  Married  her  cousin 
prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Cotvrg-Gotha,  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1810. 


QtJEENSTOWN,  Canada.    Taken  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
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ca,  October  18, 1812;  but  retaken  by  the  British  fbrces,  who  defeated  the 
Americans  with  considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the 
same  day. 

QUICKSILVER.  In  its  liquid  state,  it  is  commonly  called  virgin  mercury.  It 
is  endowed  with  very  extraordinary  properties,  and  used  to  show  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  continual  variations,  &c.  Its  use  in  refining  sil- 
ver was  discovered  a.  d.  1640.  There  are  mines  of  it  in  various  parts,  the 
chief  of  which  are  at  Almeida  in  Spain,  and  at  Udria  in  Carniola  in  Ger- 
many, discovered  by  accident  in  1497.  A  mine  was  discovered  at  Ceylon  in 
1797.  Quicksilver  was  concealed  in  winter  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1759.  It 
was  congealed  in  England  by  a  chemical  process,  without  snow  or  ice,  by 
Mr.  Walker,  in  1787. 

QUIETISTS.  The  doctrines  and  religious  opinions  of  Molinus,  the  Spaniaird, 
whose  work,  the  Spiritual  Guide,  was  the  f;:Mindation  of  thesectof  Quietista 
in  France.  His  principal  tenet  was,  that  tht.  purity  of  religion  cok-sisted  in 
an  internal  silent  meditation  and  recollection  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and 
the  mercies  of  God.  His  doctrine  was  also  called  quietism  from  a  kind  of 
absolute  rest  and  inaction  in  which  the  sect  supposed  the  soul  to  be,  when 
arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection  called  by  them  unitive  life.  They  then 
imagined  the  soul  to  be  wholly  employed  in  contemplating;  its  Jod.  Ma- 
dame de  la  Mothe-Guyon,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  her  visions 
and  prophecies,  but  released  through  the  interest  of  F^n^Ion,  the  celebrated 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  between  whom  and  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  she 
occasioned  the  famous  controversy  concerning  Quietism,  1697.  The  sect 
sprang  up  about  1678.^ — Nouv.  Diet. 

QUILLS.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  for  pens  in  a.  d.  553 ;  but  some 
say  not  before  635.  Quills  are  for  the  most  part  plucked  with  great  cruelty 
from  living  geese ;  and  all  persons,  from  convenience,  economy,  and  feeling, 
onght  to  prefer  metallic  pens,  which  came  into  use  in  ISSO.— Phillips. 

QUITO.  A  presidency  of  Colombia  (which  see)  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  mathematicians,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Forty  thousand  souls 
were  hurried  into  eternity  by  a  dregful  earthquake  at  Quito,  which  almost 
overwhelmed  the  city,  Feb.  4,  1797. 

R. 

RACES.  One  of  the  exercises  among  the  ancient  games  of  Greece  (see  Chari- 
ots). Horse-races  were  known  in  England  in  very  early  times.  Fitz-  Stephen, 
who  wrote  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.,  mentions  the  delight  taken  by  the  citi- 
zens of  London  in  the  diversion.  In  James's  reign,  Croydon  in  the  south, 
and  Garterly  in  the  north,  were  celebrated  courses.  Near  York  there  were 
races,  and  the  prize  was  a  little  golden  bell,  1607. — Camden.  In  the  end  of 
Charles  I.'s  reign,  races  were  performed  at  Hyde-park,  and  also  Newmarket, 
although  first  used  as  a  place  for  hunting.  Charles  II.  patronized  them, 
and  instead  of  bells,  gave  a  silver  bowl,  or  cup,  value  100  guineas. 

RACKS.  This  engine  of  death,  as  well  as  of  torture,  for  extracting  a  confes- 
sion from  criminals,  was  early  known  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
The  early  Christians  sufiered  by  the  rack,  which  was  in  later  times  an  in- 
strument of  the  Inquisition.  The  duke  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
erected  a  rack  of  torture  (then  called  the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughter),  now 
seen  in  the  Tower,  1423.  In  the  case  of  Felton,  who  murdered  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  judges  of  England  nobly  protested  against  the  punish- 
ment proposed  in  the  privy  council  of  putting  the  assassin  to  the  rack,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  laws,  1628.    See  RaviUac, 
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RADCLTFFE  LIBRARY,  Oxford.  Founded  under  the  will  of  Dr.  John  Rad- 
cliffe,  the  most  eminent  physician  of  his  time.  He  left  4O,O0W.  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  for  this  purpose,  dying  Nov.  1,  1714.  The  first  stone  of 
the  library  was  laid  May  17,  1737 ;  the  edifice  was  completely  finished  in 
1749,  and  was  opened  April  13,  same  year. 

RADSTADT,  Peace  op,  between  France  and  the  emperor,  March  6, 1714.  Con- 
gress of— commenced  to  treat  of  a  general  peace  with  the  Germanic  powers, 
Dec.  9, 1797.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  throughout  the  year  1798.  Atro- 
cious massacre  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Radstadt  by  the  Austrian 
regiment  of  Szeltzler,  April  28,  1798. 

RAFFS.  The  Greeks  knew  no  other  way  of  crossing  the  narrow  seas  but  on 
rafts  or  beams  tied  to  one  another,  until  the  use  of  shipping  was  brought 
among  them  by  Danaus  of  Egypt,  when  he  fled  from  his  brother  Rameses, 
1485  B.  c.—Heylin. 

RAILROADS.  There  were  short  roads  called  tram-ways  in  and  about  New- 
castle so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  but  they  were  made  of 
wood,  and  were  used  for  transportiDg  coals  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
pits  to  the  place  of  shipping.  They  are  thus  mentioned  in  1676 : — *'  The 
manner  of  the  carriage  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber  from  the  colliery  to  the 
river,  exactly  straight  and  parallel ;  and  bulky  carts  are  made  with  four  roll- 
ers fitting  those  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy  that  one  horse  will 
draw  down  four  or  five  chaldrons  of  coals,  and  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the 
coal-merchants." — Life  of  Lord-Keeper  North.  They  were  made  of  iron,  a»' 
Whitehaven,  in  1738.  liie  first  considerable  iron  railroad  was  laid  down  at 
Colebrook  Dale  in  1786.  The  first  iron  railroad  sanctioned  by  parliament 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  undertaken  by  canal  companies  as  small 
branches  to  mines)  was  the  Surrey  iron  railway  (by  horsesj,  from  the  Thames 
at  Wandsworth  to  Croydon.  fii>r  which  the  act  was  obtained  in  1801.  The  first 
great  and  extensive  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway  (by  engines),  commenced  in  October  1826,  and  opened  Sept.  15,  1830. 

CZTBMT  OP  ailLWAYS  OPBNBD  THROITOROUT  TUB  WORLD,  IM   1847. 

MUe».  I  MOe*. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ■  3,375    '    Italy     -  •  •  .  •    115 


United  Siaujs  (in  liM9,  6,117)    •      -   3,800 
Germany  (in  1S19,  3,100)       -  ■    I. .570 

Holland 200 

Belgium  ....    1,095 

France        •  •  ...  2^200 


Denmark  -  •           •           -      •    106 

(^ub«       -        •  .           •800 

llnasia        .  .           ■           •      •     32 

British  Colonies  •                      .  1,000 

Eaat  India  -  •           •           •      •    SCO 


Total  length  of  railways  opened  throughout  the  world :— ia  1847, 21,761  tnilea. 

In  1824,  the  first  locomotive  constructed  travelled  at  the  rate  of  6  miles 
per  hour;  in  1829,  the  Rocket  travelled  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour; 
in  1834,  the  Fire  Fly  attained  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour ;  in  18.39,  the 
North  Star  moved  with  a  velocity  of  37  miles  per  hour;  and  at  the  present 
moment  locomotives  have  attained  a  speed  of  70  miles  per  hour.  During 
the  same  )>eriod  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  for  generating  steam  has  been 
diminished  five-sixths,  that  is.  six  tons  of  coal  were  formerly  consumed  for 
one  at  the  present  moment,  and  other  expenses  are  diminished  in  a  corres- 
ponding ratio. —  Tuck's  Railways,  1847. 

RAILROADS  in  the  UNITED  STATES.    In  January  1849,  the  lines  complet- 
ed reached  an  aggregate  of 

In  New  England 1,219  miles. 

InNewYorlc 840    do. 

Id  other  parts  of  the  Uniied  Stales 4,058    do. 

Total    ....        6,117    do 
(See  American  Almanac,  1850,  page  311,  for  complete  list.] 
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A  considerable  number  of  miles  have  since  been  completed,  including  a 
Dortion  of  the  New  York  and  Erie;  Hudson  River  Railroad,  &c.,  &c.  The 
nrst  railway  in  the  United  States,  was  the  Quincy  and  Boston,  to  convey 
granite  for  Bunker  Hill  monument,  1827.  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
opened  June  2,  1835.  Boston  and  Lowell,  June  27,  and  Boston  aud  Wor- 
cester, July  6,  same  year.  Utica  and  Schenectady,  opened  Aug.  1, 1836.  Bal- 
timore to  Wilmington,  July  19, 1837.  Providence  and  Stonington,  Nov.  10, 
1837.  Worcester  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1839.  Housatonic,  Feb. 
12,  1840. 

RAILROADS  in  FRANCE.  There  was  a  small  one  at  mount  Cenis  as  earlv  as 
1783;  the  first  of  any  extent  was  the  St.  Etienne  and  Andrezieux  22  miles, 
commenced  in  1825.  Paris  and  Versailles  commenced  1827.  Horrible  accident 
on  that  fVom  Paris  to  Versailles,  70  persons  killed  by  collision  and  fire,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  navigator  D'Urvifle,  May  8, 1842.  Another  on  the  Paris  and 
Brussels  Railway,  tram  ran  off  a  bridge,  14  killed  and  20  wounded,  July 
8,  1846. 

RAILWAYS,  BELGIUM.  That  between  Bnissels  and  Antwerp,  the  first  in 
Belgium,  opened  May  3,  1836. 

RAMILIES,  Battle  op,  between  the  Enfflish  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other;  fought  on 
Whitsunday,  May  23, 1706.  The  duke  achieved  one  of  his  most  glorious 
victories,  which  accelerated  the  fiill  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  other  import- 
ant places,  and  parliament  rewarded  the  victor  by  settling  the  honors  which 
had  been  conferred  on  himself,  upon  the  male  and  female  issue  of  his 
daughters. 

RATISBON,  Peace  op,  concluded  between  France  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  by  which  was  terminated  the  war  for  the  Mantuan  succession, 
October  13,  1630.  It  was  at  Ratisbon,  in  a  diet  held  there,  that  the  German 
princes  seceded  fVom  the  Gk;rmanic  empire,  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  emi)eror  Napoleon,  August  1,  1806. 

RATS.  The  brown  rat,  very  improperly  called  the  Norway  rat,  the  great  pest 
of  our  dwellings,  originally  came  to  us  from  Persia  and  the  Southern  i-egions 
of  Asia.  This  fact  is  rendered  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Pallas  and  F. 
Cuvier.  Pallas  describes  the  migrator}'  nature  of  rats,  and  states  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1729  they  arrived  at  Astrachan  in  such  incredible  numbers, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  to  oi)po8e  them ;  they  came  from  the  western 
deserts,  nor  did  the  waves  of  the  Volga  arrest  their  progress.  They  only  ad- 
vanced to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an<f. 
in  some  parts  of  France  are  still  unknown. 

RAVENNA,  Battle  op,  between  the  French  under  the  great  Gaston  de  Foix 
(duke  of  Nemours  and  nephew  of  Louis  XII.^  and  the  Spanish  and  papal 
armies.  Do  Foix  gained  the  memorable  battle,  but  perished  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  aud  his  death  closed  the  fortunes  of  the  French  in  Italy,  April 
11,  1512. 

RAVILLAC'S  MURDER  op  HENRY  IV.  op  FRANCE.  The  death  of  Ravil- 
lac  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  upon  record.  He  assassinated  the  king,  May 
14,  1610;  and  when  put  to  the  torture,  he  broke  out  into  horrid  execrations. 
He  was  carried  to  the  Gr^ve,  and  tied  to  the  rack,  a  wooden  engine  in  the 
shape  of  St.  Andrew's  cross.  His  right  hand,  within  which  was  fastened 
the  knife  with  which  he  did  the  murder,  was  first  burnt  at  a  slow  fire. 
l*hen  the  fleshy  and  most  delicate  parts  of  his  body  were  torn  with  red  hot 
pincers,  and  into  the  gaping  wounds  melted  lead,  oil.  pitch,  and  rosin  were 
poured.  His  body  was  so  robust,  that  he  endured  this  exquisite  pain ;  aud 
his  strength  resisted  that  of  the  four  horses  by  which  his  limbs  were  to  be 
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pulled  to  pieces.  The  executioner  in  consequence  cut  him  into  quuien, 
and  the  spectators,  who  refused  to  pray  for  him,  dragged  them  through  the 
streets. 

REFORM  IN  PARLIAMENT.  This  subject  was  a  chief  source  of  a^itatioD 
for  many  years,  and  during  several  administrations.  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for 
a  reform  in  parliament  was  lost  by  a  maiority  of  20,  in  1782.  The  discus- 
sion on  this  motion  was  the  most  remarkable  up  to  the  period  at  which  re- 
form was  conceded.  The  first  ministerial  measure  of  reform  was  in  earl 
Grey's  administration,  when  it  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
lord  John  Russell,  March  1,  1881.  His  bill  defeated  in  the  house  of  lords 
by  41  majority,  Oct.  8.  The  bill  of  1832  defeated  by  85  majority.  May  7. 
New  peers  were  created  May  18,  and  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  peers 
(106  to  22)  June  4,  1882. 

REFORMATION,  The.  The  early  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  church 
may  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  when  Paulinub,  bishop  of  Aqui- 
leia,  employed  his  voice  and  pen  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  principal 
reformers  were  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Tyndal,  Calvin,  Petri, 
Melancthon,  Erasmus,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Zisca,  Browne,  and  Knox.  T!ie 
eras  of  the  Reformation  are  as  follows : — 


In  England  (TTicA/i^e)  -  -  a.  d.  1360 
In  Bohemia  (^Huss)  ....  1405 
In  Germany  {Lttther)  ....  1517 
In  Switzerland  (.Zuingliua)  •       •       •  1519 

In  Denmark 1521 

In  France  (Co/t>m) 1529 

Proteatania  first  m  called      •       •       •  1529 


In  Sweden  iPetri)  •       -  ▲.  D.  1530 

In  England  (Henry  VIII.)       -       -    •  1534 
In  Ireland  (Browne)     ....  1S35 
In  England^  completed  (Cranmerj  I  «• 
cw,  /Yi^tu«,  4*0.)       ....  1517 

In  Scotland  (Knox) 1560 

In  the  Netherlaodfl        ....  1562 

The  jeformed  religion  was  established  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  1558.  George  Browne,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  the  fl^t 
prelate  who  embraced  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  1535.  See  lAUktr^ 
ProtestanM,  ^c. 

RELIGION.  Properly,  that  awAil  reverence  and  pure  worship  that  is  due  to 
God,  the  supreme  Author  of  all  beings,  though  it  is  very  often  abused,  and 
applied  to  superstitious  adorations  among  Christians,  and  to  idols  and  UiXam. 
gods  among  the  heathens. — Pardon.  Religion  had  its  origin  in  most  tribes 
and  nations  in  their  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena,  benefits 
being  ascribed  to  a  good  spirit,  and  evils  to  a  bad  one. — Phillips.  Religious 
ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Enos,  2832  b.  c — Lengkt.  See  the  different  sects  as  described 
throughout  the  volume.  The  Established  religion  of  England  commenced 
with  the  Reformation  (trAicA  see),  1534.  The  Six  Articles  of  Religion,  for 
the  non-observance  of  which  many  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  suffered 
death,  passed  1539.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  established  first  in  1552; 
they  were  reduced  from  forty-two  to  thirty-nine  in  January  1563,  and  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  parliament  in  1571. 

REPEAL  OP  THE  UNION  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  An  Irish  associa- 
tion was  formed  with  this  object  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  in 
1829.  A  new  and  more  resolved  association  afterwards  sprung  up,  and  in 
1841,  1842,  and  1843  became  more  violent,  each  successive  year,  in  its  deli- 
berations. Assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  in  the  last-named  year,  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  some  of  them  amounting  to  150,000  persons,  and 
called  "  monster  meetings."  A  meeting  to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  on  Oct  8, 
was  suppressed  by  government;  O'Connell  and  his  chief  associates  were 
brought  to  trial,  Jan.  15,  1844. 

RETREAT  op  the  GREEKS.  Memorable  retreat  of  10,000  Greeks  who  had 
joined  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus  in  his  revolt  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes.  Xenophon  was  selected  by  his  brother  officers  to  superintend  the 
retreat  of  his  countrymen.    He  rose  superior  to  danger,  and  uiougb 
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eoDtiuual  alarms  from  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Persians,  he  wa^  enabled 
to  cross  rapid  risers,  penetrate  through  vast  deserts,  gain  the  tops  cf  raoun- 
lains,  till  he  could  rest  secure  for  awhile,  and  refVesh  his  tired  companions. 
This  celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected ;  the  Greeks  returned 
home  after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs,  or  leagues,  which  was  performed  in 
215  days,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months.  The  whole  perhaps  might 
now  be  forgotten,  or  at  least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great  philosopher 
who  planned  it  had  not  employed  his  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which 
he  escaped,  and  the  diflSculties  which  he  surmounted.  401  b.  c. —  Vossius. 
REVENUE,  PUBLIC,  op  England.  The  revenue  collected  for  the  civil  list 
and  fbr  all  the  other  charges  of  government,  as  well  ordinary  as  extraordi- 
nary, Xl,200,000  per  annum,  in  lo60,  the  first  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  Raised  to  je6,000,000,  and  every  branch  of  the  revenue  anticipated, 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  fhnds  and  the  national  debt,  William  and  Mary, 
1690.— 5!fl/jium'j  Ckron.  Hid.. 

OSMBSAL  VnW  OF  THB  PUBLIC  KEVEKOB  SIMOB  THB  COMQVKST,  BY  SIR  JOHM  SUfCLAIR. 


William  the  Conqueror 

William  Rufus   • 

Henry  L 

Stephen 

Henry  11.  .       - 

Richard!.    • 

John         .       .       .       . 

Henry  IIL    - 

Edward  L        .       • 

Edward  IL 

Edward  III.      •       • 

Richard  IL 

Henry  IV.        .       • 

Henry  V.     . 

Henry  VI.         •       . 

Edward  IV.  .       • 

Edward  V. 

Richard  III. 

Henry  va       -       • 


•  xr 


1--I 


"00 
00 
100 
100 

m 

mo 
ou 

I  100 

I  too 

154,000 
130,000 
100,000 
76,643 
6^,976 

100,000 
130,000 
400,000 


Hi    rv  VIII.         ....  JE  800,000 

E<  v;irilVL      ....  400,000 

M  n             460,000 

Eli  r:]  I  nil         ....  600,000 

Ja  ..    L 600,aU. 

CI     :     I.         .       •               .  895,819 

d         ^wealth          -  1,517,247 

C!          IL       .       •       .  1^»,000 

Ja         (L 2,001,856 

W..l.wmIIL    ....  3,892,206 

Anne  (at  the  Union)  •               •  5,691.803 

George  L         ....  6,762,643 

George  IL           ....  8,622,540 

George  m,  1788     •       •       •  15,572.971 

Ditto,  1820,  United  Kingdom     •  65.599,570 

George  IV.,  1825, ditto    .       .  62,871,300 

William  IV.,  1630,  ditto     .       •  65,431,317 

Ditto,  1835,  ditto      •       •       .  60,494,732 

Victoria,  1845,  ditto    •       .       .  51,067^ 


REVENUE  OP  THE  United  States,  The,  is  derived  chiefly  fVom  customs  and 
sales  of  public  lands.    The  aggregate  revenue  was,  in 

1790  •       •       ^4,399,473  1825  •       •         •21,312,9064  1840  •       .         •16,998,868 

1795  .        .        .      5,926.216  1830         .        •       24,280,888  1844  •        •       28,604,519 

1800  .        .        10,6JM;997  1835  -        -        •    34,163,635  1845  •        .        -    29,769.134 

1805  .        -        -    13,520,312  1836         •        -       48,288,219  1846  •        -       29,499^247 

1810  .       .         9,299,737  1837  -        -        •    18,032,846  1847  -        •        -    26,346,790 

1815  -        •        •    15y411,634  1838        •        •        19,372,984  1848  •       •       36^36,750 

1890  ■       .        16,n9,331  1839  ••       •    30,399,043 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES.  The  first  publication  of  the  character  of  a  re- 
view was  the  "Journal  des  Savants"  established  at  Paris,  in  1665,  by  I>enis 
de  Sallo.  It  was  at  first  published  weekly,  and  contained  analyses  and  cri- 
tiques of  new  works,  which  were  so  severe  as  to  give  much  offfence.  De 
Sallo  died  in  1669,  and  the  journal  was  afterwards  edited  by  Gallois,  De  la 
Roque,  and  Cousin.  From  1716  to  1Z92,  it  was  conducted  by  a  society  of 
learned  men,  and  appeared  in  monthly  numbers ;  and  the  collection  fh>m 
1665  to  1792  forms  111  volumes  4to.  In  1792,  it  was  discontinued ;  but  in 
1816,  it  was  revived,  and  has  had  a  number  of  eminent  men  among  its  con- 
tributors, as  De  Sacy,  LangWs,  R^musat,  Biot,  Cuvier,  &c.  Numerous  other 
literary  and  scientific  journals  have  been  established  at  Paris  within  a  few 
years, 
llie  Gentleman^ s  MagaziTie,  which  first  appeared  in  1731,  and  the  Monthly 
Review,  in  1749,  were  the  first  works  of  the  kind  published  in  London,  that 
obtained  any  great  degree  of  permanency  or  celebrity.  Of  the  journals 
which  preceded  the  G^ntleman^s  Magazine,  the  following  are  enumerated 
by  Nichols ;  viz.  "  Weekly  Memorials,  or  an  Account  of  Books  lately  set  forth," 
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1688-9;  "  Memoirs  of  LiteraturQ,"  8  yoIb.,  8vo.,  1722;  "New  Memoin  ol 
Literature,"  6  vols.,  1726  to  1727 ;  "  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters," 
18  vols.,  1728  to  1736;  "Historia  Literaria,"  4  vols.,  1730  to  1732. 

The  GenUeman's  Magazine  was  established  in  1781,  by  Edward  Cave,  the 
first  editor,  who  died  in  1754,  leaving  the  work  in  the  hands  of  his  associate, 
David  Henry,  who  received  as  coadjutor  John  Nichols,  in  1778,  and  died  io 
1792,  having  been  connected  with  the  management  of  the  magazine  more 
than  fifty  years.  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was  an  eminent  antiquary,  and  author 
of  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  9  vols.,  died  in  1827,  having  been  joint  or  sole 
editor  nearly  half  a  century.  These  editors  were  all  printers  by  profession; 
and  the  appellation  assumed  a^ad  retained  by  the  conductx^^r  of  the  work 
from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  is  Sylvanus  Urban.  ITiis  Mag- 
azine is  celebrated  for  the  early  connection  of  Dr.  Johnson  with  the  first  edi- 
tor, and  in  a  notice  of  the  life  of  Ca\e^  revised  in  1781,  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
this  magazine,  that  its  "  scheme  is  known  wherever  the  English  langaa? e  is 
spoken, — that  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  lucrative  pamphlets  which 
literary  history  has  upon  record."  A  new  series  of  this  work  was  begun 
January,  1834 ;  the  first  series  having  been  completed  in  103  volurjes 

The  Monthly  Review^  the  earliest  regular  work  of  the  kind  in  England,  was 
established  in  1749,  by  Ralph  Grifliths.  LL.  D.,  who  continued  to  :oDduct  it 
54  years,  assisted  by  his  son  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  This  work  was 
continued  until  1844,  and  had  many  able  contributors.  The  first  series, 
from  1749  to  1789  inclusive,  comprises  81  volumes ;  Second  Series,  ending  in 
1825,  108  volumes. 

The  Critical  Revino  [London]  was  established  in  1756,  by  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Smollett  and  other  friends.  From  1764  to 
1785,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Robertson  w^as  a  liberal  contributor,  having  Aimished 
upwards  of  2,620  articles.  This  work  was  discontmued  several  years  since. 
First  Series,  from  1766  to  1790,  inclusive,  70  volumes ;  2d  Series,  from  1791 
to  1803,  inclusive,  39  volumes;  8d  Series,  from  1804  to  1811,  inclusive,  24 
volumes ;  4th  Series,  from  1812  to  1814,  inclusive,  6  volumes.  A  5th  Series 
was  begun  in  1815. 

The  British  Critic  [London]  was  established  in  1798 ;  and  its  first  editors  were 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Nares  and  William  Beloe :  the  latter  of  whom  di-jd 
in  1817 ;  and  the  former  in  1829,  havin?  retained  his  connection  with  tbo 
work  till  the  completion  of  the  42d  volume.  It  was  at  first  published  in 
monthly  numbers ;  but  t>om  1827,  it  appeared  quarterly,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  British  Critic  and  Theological  Review,"  until  1843,  when  a  new  work, 
called  the  English  Review,  took  its  place.  It  was  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  and  maintained  Tory  and  High 
Church  principles. 

The  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1802,  formed  an  era  in  peri- 
odical criticism ;  as  this  work  from  its  commencement  took  a  wider  range 
and  assumed  a  higher  tone,  both  [d  literature  and  politics,  than  any  preced- 
ing publication  of  the  kind.  It  has  uniformly  been  a  strenuous  asserter  of 
Whig  or  reforming  principles.  Its  editors  have  been  the  Rev.  Sidney  SmitU 
(the  first  year),  Francis  Jeffrey,  and  (now)  Macvcy  Napier.  Among  its 
principal  writers,  besides  Sidney  Smith  and  Jeffrey,  are  the  distinguished 
names  of  Play&ir,  Dugald  Stewart,  Mackintosh,  firown,  Leslie,  Brougham, 
and  Macaulay.  This  work  soon  gained  a  wide  circulation ;  and  at  one  time, 
upwards  of  20,000  copies  were  published ;  but  in  1832,  the  number  was  womo- 
what  less  than  9000. 

The  Quarterly  Review  [Loudon]  was  established  in  1809,  and,  as  early  as 
1812,  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  circulation  little  short  of  6000  copies.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  rival  publioation  to  the  Edinbui^h  Review,  roaintaii^ 
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ing^,  in  a  manner  equally  uncompromising:,  opposite  or  Hig:h  Tory  principles. 
It  was  edited  from  its  commencement  till  182o  by  William  Gifford ;  then  by 
H.  N.  Coleridee ;  and  now  by  J.  G.  Lockliart.  Among  its  writers  are  num- 
bered sir  Walter  Scott.  Southey,  and  Croker.  It  has  had  many  able  and 
learned  contributors,  some  of  whom  are  understood  to  have  been  counocted 
with  the  government. 

The  Eclectic  Review  [London],  a  monthly  Journal,  was  commenced  in  1806. 
It  is  conducted  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  maintains  evangelical  princi- 
ples in  religion,  and  liberal  or  reforming  principles  in  politics.  It  has  had 
many  able  contributors,  among  whom  are  numbered  Adam  Clarke,  Robert 
Hall,  and  John  Foster. — Present  editor,  Josiah  Conder. — First  Series,  from 
1806  to  1813,  inclusive,  10  volumes ;  2d  Series,  from  1814  to  182$,  inclusive, 
30  volumes.  The  3d  Series  was  begun  in  1829. 
The  Christian  Observer  [London],  a  monthly  journal,  conducted  by  members 
of  the  established  church,  was  commenced  in  1802,  and  maintains  what  are 
commonly  styled  evangelical  principles.  It  has  had  a  number  of  able  contri- 
butors. The  first  editor,  Zachary  Macaulay ;  the  present,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Charles  Wilks. — Most  of  the  volumes  of  this  work  have  beoi  republished 
in  this  country. 

Blackwood's  EdvaJmrgh  MasaziTie,  a  monthly  Journal,  was  commenced  in  1817. 
It  is  edited  by  Professor  John  Wilson,  and  maintains  High  Tory  politics. 
The  number  of  copies  published,  in  1832,  was  stated  at  upwards  of  9000. 
1  he  Westminster  Review,  established,  in  1824,  by  the  disciples  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  radical  reform  in  church,  state,  and  legis- 
lation. First  editor,  John  Bowring,  LL.D ;  then  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mill, 
and  by  W.  E  Hickson.  The  Foreign  Quarterly  was  united  with  it  in  1846. 
The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  [London],  established  in  1827,  devoted  to 
foreign  literature,  and  conducted  with  ability,  until  1846,  when  it  was  united 
to  the  Westminster  Review. — Amer.  Ahnanac,  &c. 

REVOLUTION,  Era  of  thb.  This  memorable  revolution  took  place  in  Eng- 
land in  1688,  and  is  styled  by  Voltaire  as  the  era  of  English  liberty.  James 
II.  had  rendered  himself  hatefiil  to  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  Nov.  6, 
1688,  the  throne  was  abdicated  by  James,  who  fled.  The  revolution  was 
consummated  by  William  III.  and  his  queen  (Mary,  daughter  of  James) 
being  proclaimed,  Feb.  13,  and  crowned  April  11,  1689. 

REVOLUTIONS,  Rrmarkablb  in  Ancient  History.  The  Assyrian  empire  de- 
stroyed, and  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great, 
636  B.  c.  The  Macedonian  empire  founded  on  the  destruction  of  the  Per- 
sian, on  the  defeat  of  Darius  Codomanus,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  831 
B.  c.  The  Roman  empire  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Macedonian,  or 
Greek  monarchy,  by  Julius  Caesar,  47  b.  c.  The  Eastern  empire,  founded 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Roman,  a.  d.  306. 
The  empire  of  the  Western  Franks  began  under  Charlemagne,  a.  d.  802. 
Thin  empire  underwent  a  new  revolution,  and  became  the  German  empire 
under  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  a.  d.  1273, 
ft-om  whom  it  is  also  called  the  Monarchy  of  the  Austrians.  The  Eastern 
empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  about  a.  d.  1293.  See  also  the 
Revolutions  of  particular  countries  under  their  proper  heads,  as  Romt^ 
France.  Portugal,  &c. 

KEVOLUnONS    THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  IN  MODERN  HISTORY.      In  Portugal,  A.  D. 

1610.  In  England.  1688.  In  Poland.  1704,  1795.  and  1830.  In  Russia,  1730 
and  1762.  In  Sweden,  1772  and  1809.  In  America.  1775.  In  France.  1789, 
1830,  and  1848.  In  Holland,  1795.  In  Venice.  1797.  In  Rome.  1798.  In 
the  Netherlands,  1880.    In  Brunswick,  1830.     In  Brazil,  lb31.     In  RoDie^> 
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Tuscany,  Lombard^,  Hangary,  dec,  1BI8-9.  These  last  were  temptorary  only 
—the  former  ^vemments  were  restored,  1849:  See  these  countries  respec- 
tively. 
REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  in  the  UNITED  IJTATES.  Before  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution  various  attempts  were  made  to  establish  religious  and  lite- 
rary journals  in  several  places  in  this  country,  particularly  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia ;  but  no  one  of  them  obtamed  a  liberal  support  or 
had  a  long  duration.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  literary  and 
religious  reviews  and  magazines : 

NBW  TORIC  I  PRILADBCraiA. 

N".  Y.  Ma^axine  and  I  AitkitCt  Pentiaj^vania 
Literary  RepoaUoryj  1  Magtuine  wu  ifaa 
(to  1792)  •  -  17S7  i      inoet  popular   before 

Literary  Reviev^  R.  C.  '     ~ 


BOiTOir.       Ihrntded. 

American  Monthly  Ma- 
gaxine^  (the  first)  et* 
tabliAied  by  Jeremy 
Gridley,  continued  3 
Tears,  about    •  -1746 

MaeeachuteUa  Maga- 
xine^  (lasted   to  1795)1784 

Monthly  Anthology^  Prf. 
Ticknor,  A.  H.  Eve- 
rett, Huckminster,  &c. 
(tolSll)      •  •    -1803 

General  Repertory  and 
Review^  (Isi  Amer. 
quarteiiyO  edited  at 
Cambridfge  by  Andre  ws 
Norton  - 1612-13 

North  American  Re- 
view^ commenced  by 
W.Tudor*  .    -1816 


Sands,  Ac.  (to  1823)    -1822 
AtlaiUic  Makn    Sands, 
afierwardfl  A'ew  York 
Monthly  Rerieto,       -  1824 
Knickerbocker  Mag.,  C. 

F.  Hoflroan,  succeeded 
by  Flint,  and  now  L. 

G.  Clark  •  -  1832 
Democratic  Revieto  (un- 
til 1841  at  Washington)  1837 

American  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine, N.  y.,(to  1838) 
Herbert,Hufl'man,Bea* 
jamin  •  •    - 1835 

If.  Y.  Review^  (quar- 
terly) J.  G.  Cogswell, 
(to  1842)  .  -1837 

American  Revieuf,  G. 
II.  Coiton  .  1844 

Hunt's  Merchant'*  Ma- 
gaxine     •  .        -1839 


•  18^ 


mw  HAVBK. 

Chrietian  Oburter 

American    Jomrnat 
Science  ^  Arte,  (SillT- 
man's)  quarterly       •  1818 

Neto  Engfander,  Theol. 
(quarterly)  •      - 1843 

Church  Review  (quar- 
terly)   .  -  -1848 


Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view, at  Charleston, 
(to  1833,  recommenced 
iai2)     .  •  1828 

Southern  Lit.  Meesen- 
ger,  at  Richmond,  by 
T.  W.  While        -      -  1834 

Biblical  Repertory  and 
Theological  Review, 
Princeton,  N.  J.         -  i8>- 


Chrietian  Eraminery 
Quarterly)  (/'banning, 
Dewey,  Ware,  Ac.     - 1818 

American  Biblic.  Repo- 
eitory,  founded  by  E. 
Robmson,  D.D.,  at  An- 
dovcr    •  - 1831 

Chrietian  jR«t)tet0,(  Bap- 
tist) quarterly        •    -  1835 

Boeton  Quarterly  Re- 
rietp,  (Urownson)      -  1837 

Hew  England  Maga- 
tine,  Buckingham      -  1833 

American  Quarterly  Re- 
gister. Edwards         -  18— 

The  Dial,  (quarterly) 
Emerson,  to  1&13         •  1841 

Maasarhutette  Quarter- 
ly, Theo.  Parker,  Ac.  1846 

RHEIMS.  The  principal  church  here  was  built  befbre  a.  d.  406 ;  it  was  rebuilt 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  now  very  beautiful.  The  corpse  of  St.  Remy, 
the  archbishop,  is  preserved  behind  the  high  altar,  in  a  magnificent  shrine. 
The  kings  of  France  have  been  successively  crowned  at  Rhcims ;  probably, 
becouse  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  when  converted  from 
paganism,  was  baptized  in  the  cathedral  here,  in  the  year  496.  This  city 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  in  the  last  months 'of  the  war  of  1814. 

RHETORIC.  Rhetorical  points  and  accents  were  invented  by  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium.  200  b.  c.—Abde  Lenglet.  Rhetoric  was  first  taught  in  Latin  at 
Rome  by  Photius  Gallus,  87  b.  c. — Idem.  "  We  are  first  to  consider  what  is 
to  be  said ;  secondly,  how :  thirdly,  in  what  words ;  and  lastly,  how  it  is  to 
be  ornamented." — Cicero.  A  rcgius  professor  of  rhetoric  was  appointed  in 
Edinburgh,  April  20,  1762,  when  Dr.  Blair  became  first  professor. 


the  Revolution ;  Thos. 
Paine  and  Francis 
nopkinson,  editors 

Amer.  Museum,  pub.  by 
Matthew  (3arey,  (u> 
1792)     .  .1787 

Literary  Magazine  and 
American  Register,  C. 
Brockden  Brown,  (to 
1810)  -      -ISt 

PortfoUoj^ub,  monthly 
fruofi  180d  by  Joe.  Den- 
nie:  edited  by  Nicho- 
las Biddle,1812-16,  and 
181&-21  by  J.  E.  Hall  •  1801 

Analeetic  Mag.,  Moaei 
Thomaa,  (to  1820)       -  1813 

Amer.  Quar.  Review, 
Robt.  Walsh,  (to  1837)  1827 

Chraham^s  Magazine    • 

Lady's  Book^n.  Hale 

Striker's  American  Re- 
gtster,  (quanerly)      -  1847 


'Subsequent  editors:— W.  rhillips,  1817;  E.  T.  Channinf,  Dana, and  Sparks,  1817:  Edwuil 
Bveratt,  1819;  Jared  Sparks.  1823;  A.  U.  Everen,  1830;  J.  G.  Palfrey,  183S;  F.  Bowam  Idd 
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RHINE,  CONFEDERATION  op  the.  See  article  On/ederatian  of  the  Rhine, 
RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  United  SUtes;  first  settled  by  Roger  Williami 
and  his  associates,  who  left  Massachusetts  to  escape  religious  persecution, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Providence,  in  1686.  Williams  obtained  a  patent 
from  Plymouth  Co.  in  1644,  including  Providence  Plantations  and  Rhode 
Island,  which  had  been  settled  1638.  New  charter  by  Charles  II.,  in  16G3, 
which  has  continued  in  force  till  recently,  uncban^d  by  the  Revolution. 
Dorr's  attempt  to  change  or  overturn  this  constitution  by  armed  force,  io 
June,  1842,  defeated  by  the  military  force  of  the  government.  New  consti- 
tution  adopted  in  convention,  September  1842.  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  adopted  May  29, 1790 ;  this  State  being  the  last  to  accede  to  it.  Pop- 
ulation in  1790,  58,826;  in  1810,  76,931;  in  1880,  97,212;  in  1840,  108,130. 

RHODES.  This  city  was  peopled  (Vom  Crete,  as  early  as  916  b.  c.  The  Rho- 
dians  were  famous  navigators,  masters  of  the  sea,  and  institutors  of  a  mar- 
itime code,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  republic  not 
completed  till  480  b.  c.  The  city  built  432  b.  c.  Its  famous  Colossus 
(which  see)  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  224  b.  c,  and  finally  destroyed 
by  the  Saracen  admiral  Moavia,  a.  d.  Q12—PriesUey. 

RIALTO.  AT  Venice.  This  renowned  bridge  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in 
his  ••Merchant  of  Venice.''  It  was  built  in  1670,  and  consists  of  a  single 
arch,  but  a  very  noble  one,  of  marble,  built  across  the  Grand  Canal,  near 
the  middle,  where  it  is  the  narrowest :  this  celebrated  arch  is  ninety  feet 
wide  on  the  level  of  the  canal,  and  twenty-four  feet  high. 

RIGHTS,  BILL  or.  The  declaration  made  by  the  lords  and  commons  of  Eng- 
land to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  Feb.  13,  1689.  See  BUI  of 
Bights. 

RIOTS.    Some  of  the  mofst  noted  in  the  United  States : 


At  DaltiiDore,  office  of  a  Newspaper  oppos- 
ed 10  the  war,  demolished,  JuIt,  1812. 
At  Providence,  4  persons  killed  by  the  mlli- 


AtBaltiinoro, about  the  bank  ofMd.tseyenl 
killed  and  wounded.  Aug.  8,  183d. 

At  New  York,  '*  abolition  riots,"  caused  bj 
ditcuasions  on  slavery,  and  supposed  in- 
tentions of  abolitionists  to  promote  "  amal* 
Jamation"  between  whites  and  blacks, 
ulY  10-12, 1834. 

At  Cnariesiown,  Mass.,  a  Catholic  seminary 
or  nunnery  burnt,  Aug.  11, 1834. 

At  Philadelphia,  further  **  abolition"  riots, 
40  houses  destroyed,  Aug.  12, 1831. 

At  Uiica^  Boston,  dcc.^  same  cause,  1835-6. 

At  Cincmnati,  printing-press  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ney's "abolition"  paper  destroyed,  July 
30,1836. 

At  New  York,  caused  by  the  high  price  of 
flour ;  several  hundred  barrels  of  flour  des- 
troyed, Feb.  13,  1837. 

At  Alton,  111.,  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy's  anti-sla- 
very newspaper  destroyed,  and  be  was 
killed,  Nov.?;  1837. 

At  Philadelphia,  mob  opposed  to  the  anti-- 
slavery  discussions,  destroyed  Pennsylva- 
nia Hall,  ^.,  May  17, 18^. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  twodiflerent 
legislatures  organized,  the  Senate  expelled 
from  their  Chamber  by  a  mob.  Militia 
called  out  and  the  contest  settled  after  4 
days,  Uec.  8, 1838. 


At  Cincinnati,  chiefly  of  Irishmen  against 
abolitionists  and  negroes,  SepL  4, 1811. 

Disgraceful  affray  in  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture ;  a  member  stabbed  by  another,  April 
8,1843. 

Another  in  House  of  Representatives  of  U. 
S.;  rencontre  between  woller  and  Shriver, 
Jan.  25, 1844. 

Riot  at  Philadelphia,  between  "  native  Ame- 
ricans" and  the  Irish,  30  houses  and  3 
churches  burned,  fourteen  persons  killed, 
foriy  wounded :  finally  put  down  by  the 
military,  May  6-8, 1844. 

The  same  renewed,  and  40  to  60  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  military:  5000 troops  call- 
ed out,  July  7,iai4. 

Outrages  of  "Anti-Renters,"  in  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y.  Commenced  August  21, 
1844 :  renewed  in  December. 

DelawareCo.,N.Y.,  declared  by  governor 
Wright  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
Collection  of  rents  being  resisted  by  rioters 
disguised  as  Indians,  and  an  under  sheriff 
murdered;  Aug.  27, 1845. 

Ami-Rent  not  in  Columbia  Co.  N.  Y.  March 
26, 1847. 

Riots  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  N.  Y 
against  Mr.  Macready,  uie  English  actor 
21  killed:  May  10, 1849. 

Disgraceful  rencontre  between  Poote  of  Mis 
sissippi  and  Benton  of  Missouri,  in  ths 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  the  first  gross  insult  to 
that  assembly.  May,  1^30. 


RIYER  AND  HARBOR  CONVENTION,  for  promoting  improvements,  d&c. ;  as- 
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sembled  at  Chicn^o,  111.,  July  5,  1847.  House  of  Representatives  TOtes 
(112  to  53)  that  it  is  expedient  and  constitutional  for  the  general  govern- 
ment to  promote  such  improvements,  July  1848. 
ROBESPIERRE  S  REIGN  op  TERROR.  Maximilian  Robespierre  headed  the 
populace  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  Paris,  demanding  the  dethronement  of 
the  king,  July  17,  1791.  He  was  triumphant  in  1793,  and  great  numbers  of 
eminent  men  and  citizens  were  sacrificed  during  his  sanguinary  adminisln- 
tion.  Billaud  Varennes  denounced  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  in  the  tri- 
bune, July  28,  1794.  Cries  of  '•  Down  with  the  tyrant!"  resounded  through 
the  hall ;  and  so  great  was  the  abhorrence  of  the  Convention  of  this  wicked 
minister,  that  he  was  immediately  ordered  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
BulTered  death,  no  man  deeming  himself  safe  while  Robespierre  lived. 

ROBIN  HOOD.  The  celebrated  captain  of  a  notorious  band  of  rubbers,  who 
infested  the  forest  of  Sherwood  m  Nottinghamshire,  and  from  thence  made 
excursions  to  many  parts  of  England,  in  search  of  booty:  Some  historians 
assert  tiat  this  was  only  a  name  assumed  by  the  then  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  was  disgraced  and  banished  the  court  by  Richard  I.  at  his  accession. 
Robin  Hood,  Little  John  his  friend  and  second  in  command,  with  their  nu- 
merous followers,  continued  their  depredations  from  about  1189  to  1247, 
when  he  died. — Stance's  Ckroii. 

ROCKETS.  CONGREVE'S.  War  implements  of  very  destructive  power,  were 
invented  by  sir  William  Congreve,  about  1803.  The  carcase  rockets  were 
first  Uhwd  at  Boulogne,  their  powers  having  been  previously  demonstrated 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  several  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  1806.  See 
article  Boulogne  FLotiUu. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  The  progress  of  Christianity  during  the  life-time  of 
its  divine  founder  was  confined  within  narrow  bcunds :  the  Holy  Land  was 
alone  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  of  his  life  and  death.  The  i)eriod  of  the 
rise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may  be  dated  ft-om  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  by  Constantino,  a.  d.  323.  See  Ranie.  The  foundation  of  the 
papal  power  dates  from  a.  d.  606,  when  Boniface  III.  assumed  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop.  See  Pope.  Pepin,  king  of  France,  invested  pope  Ste- 
phen II.  with  the  temporal  dominions  of  Rome  and  its  territories,  a.  n.  756. 
The  tremendous  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  weakened  by  the  Reform- 
ation, and  has  since  been  gradually  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  reformed 
doctrines,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Of  225  millions  of  Christians,  about  160  millions  are,  or  pass  under 
the  denomination  of,  Roman  Catholics. — M.  Baibi. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  in  England.  Laws  were  enacted  against  them  in 
1639.  They  were  forbidden  the  British  court  in  1673 ;  but  restored  U>  favor 
there  in  1685.  Disabled  A-om  holding  offices  of  trust  1689 ;  and  excluded 
fVom  the  British  throne  same  year.  Obliged  to  register  their  names  and 
estates  1717.  Indulgences  were  granted  to  Roman  Catholics  by  parliament 
in  1778.  They  were  pennitted  to  purchase  land,  and  take  it  by  descent, 
1780.  The  "no-popery"  riots  (Gordon's)  1780.  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  passed  April  13,  1829,  D.  O'Connell  being  the  first  M.  P.  who  took  his 
seat  under  the  act. 

ROMANCES.  "  Stories  of  love  and  arms,  wherein  abundance  of  enthusiastic 
flights  of  the  imagination  are  introduced,  giving  false  images  of  life."— 
Pardon.  As  Heliodorus,  a  bishop  of  Tricea,  in  Thessaly.  was  the  author 
of  Ethurpics,  in  Greek,  the  first  work  in  this  species  of  writing,  he  is  hence 
styled  the  "  Father  of  Romances."  His  work  has  a  moral  tendency,  and 
particularly  inculcates  the  virtue  of  chastity.  He  flourished  a.d.  898.— 
Bvbet  de  Orpine  Fabvi.  Roman. 
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ROME.  Onoe  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  subsequently  the  seat  of  the 
most  extensive  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ever  acknowlcdg'ed  by  mankind. 
Romulus  is  universally  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  this  cele- 
brated city,  on  the  20th  of  April,  according^  to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of 
the  Julian  period,  8251  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  753  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  481  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  sixth  Olympiad.  In  its  original  state,  Rome  was  but  a  small  castle  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Palatine ;  and  the  founder,  to  give  his  followers  the 
appearance  of  a  nation  or  a  barbarian  horde,  was  obliged  to  erect  a  standard 
•3  a  common  asylum  for  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer,  who  fled  from 
their  native  country  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  attended  them.  From 
such  an  assemblage  a  numerous  body  was  soon  collected,  and  before  the 
death  of  the  founder,  the  Romans  had  covered  with  their  habitations,  the 
Palatine,  Capitoline,  Aventine,  Esquiline  hills,  with  Mount  Coelius,  and 
Quirinalis.  Their  numerous  and  successful  wars  led,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
to  their  mastery  over  all  mankind,  and  to  their  conquest  of  nean}  the 
whole  of  the  then  known  world.  The  Romans  and  the  Albans,  contesting 
for  superiority,  agreed  to  choose  three  champions  on  each  part  to  decide  it. 
The  three  Horalit,  Roman  knights,  and  the  three  CuriiUii,  Albans,  having 
been  elected  by  their  respective  countries,  engaged  in  the  celebrated  com- 
bat, which  by  the  victory  of  the  HorcUii,  united  Alba  to  Rome,  667  b.  c. — 
Livy,    See  Tiibular  Views,  p.  15  to  p.  63. 


Foundation  of  the  city  commenced  by 
Romalua  -  •     b.o. 

Odoacer,  chief  of  the  Heruli,  enters 
Italy,  takes  Rome,  and  assumes  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy^  which  ends  the 
Western  empire  -    a.  d. 

Rome  is  recovered  for  Justinian,  by 
Belisarius  -       .    > 

Retaken  by  (he  Goths  •     • 

Naraes,  Justinian's  general,  again  re- 
conquers Rome 

Papal  power  esublished 

Rome  revolts  from  the  Greek  emperora, 
and  becomes  free 

Pope  Stephen  II.  invested  with  the  tem- 
poral dominion  of  Rome 

Charlemagne  acknowledged  as  emperor 
of  the  West  -     - 
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800 
•  •  ♦  •  •  » 

Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  tribunes,  rules  at 
Rome 1317 

[The  popes  continued  in  possession  of 
the  city  and  territodes.  Sec  article 
Popes  and  JttUy.] 

The  recent  struggles  of  Rome  for  free- 
dom commenced  in     •  •  •  164S 

Mazzini's  fini  proclamauon  •  Oct  29, 1848 

CoMiit  Rossi,  the  pope's  prime  minis- 
ter, asaasstnatea  at  the  senate-house. 
The  populace  march  to  the  Quirinal, 
and  present  their  demands  to  the 
pofte,  viz. :  Italian  nationality,  con- 
stituent assembly,  a  new  mmistry, 


dee.  The  pope  refuses;  the  people 
attack  the  palace,  and  at  7  p.  m.  the 
pope  yields,  and  grants  a  liberal  mi- 
nistry -  -  Nov.  16, 1848 

The  pope,  after  bein»  a  prisoner  in  his 
palace  for  seven  (lays,  escapes  from 
Rome  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  servant  Nov.  24, 1848 

Roman  chambers  dissolved,  and  a  con- 
stituent assembly  convened  •  Dec.  29, 1S<18 

The  Roman  republic  proclaimed ;  Maz- 
zini  and  two  othen  triumvirs  Feb.  9, 1849 

French  armament  against  the  republic 
reaches  Civiia  Vecchia    -    April  25,  1849 

French  repulsot!  under  the  walls  of 
Rome,  with  the  loss  of  600  -  April  29, 1849 

Rome  surrenders  ader  an  attack  of  29 
days,  and  false  promises  on  the  part 
of  the  French     -  •  July  2, 1849 

Rome  entered  by  the  French  under  Ou- 
dinou  and  evacuated  by  Garibaldi 
and  his  force  of  3,000  men   -    July  3,  1JW9 

Garibaldi  escapes  to  the  Adriatic,  Aug.2,  IS49 

Oudinot  surrenders  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  three  com  missioncrs 
of  the  pope,  who  begin  the  work  of 
reaction       -  -  -     Aug.  3,  1819 

Letter  of  the  French  president,  dictat- 
ing the  basis  of  (he  restoration  of  the 
pope's  temporal  power,  viz. :  general 
amnesty,  secularization  of  the  admi- 
nistration, code  Napoleon,  and  a  libe- 
ral government  -  Aug.  IS,  IS49 

Pope  Pius  IX.  returned  to  Rome  -  Apr.  1850 


R05ARY.  "  "VVe  owe  to  Dominic  de  Gnzman,  a  canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
gustin,  two  most  important  blessings."  says  a  Spanish  writer,  the  Rosary 
and  the  Holy  Office,"  a.  d.  1202.  Other  authors  mention  the  Rosary  as 
being  said  in  1003. 

ROSES,  The  Wh^^e  and  Red.  The  intestine  wars  which  so  long  devastated 
England,  were  lArried  on  under  the  symbols  of  the  White  and  the  Red  Rose^ 
and  were  called  the  wars  of  the  Roses.    The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
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caster  chose  the  led  roses  as  their  mark  of  distinction,  afid  those  of  Yorfc 
were  denominated  fh>m  the  while.  These  wars  originated  with  the  descend- 
ants of  £dward  I|I.  That  monarch  was  sacceeded  by  his  rrandson,  Ri- 
chard II.,  who  being  deposed,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  prodaimed  king 
by  the  title  of  Henry  lY.  in  prejudice  to  the  duke  of  York,  the  right  heii 
to  the  crown ;  he  being  descended  fVom  Lionel,  the  second  son  of  £dward 
III.,  whereas  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  LMr^ 
son  of  king  Edward.  The  accession  of  Henry  occasioned  several  conspira- 
cies during  his  reign ;  and  the  animosities  which  subsisted  between  his  de- 
scendants and  those  of  the  duke  of  York  afterwards  filled  the  kiiigdooi 
with  civil  commotions,  and  deluged  its  plains  with  blood,  par^cularly  ii 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  First  battle  foughl,  -Vlay  22 
1455.  See  Albans^  St.  Union  of  the  Roses  In  the  marriage  <^  Henry  VIX 
with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  1486 

ROSICRUSIANS.  A  sect  of  hormetical  philosophers,  first  appeared  in  Ger 
many  in  1302,  and  again  early  in  the  17th  century.  They  swore  fidelity 
promised  secrecy,  and  wrote  hierc^lynhically ;  and  afiirmed  that  the  an- 
cient philosophers  of  Egypt,  the  Chaldeans,  Magi  of  Persia,  and  Gymno- 
sophists  of  the  Indies,  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  themselves. 

ROUND-HEADS.  During  the  unhappy  war  which  brought  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land to  the  scaffold,  the  adherents  of  that  monarch  were  first  called  Cava^ 
liirsj  and  the  (Viends  of  the  parliament  were  called  Round-heads.  Thii 
latter  term  arose  from  those  persons  who  thus  distinguished  themsel?et 
putting  a  round  bowl  or  wooden  dish  upon  their  heads,  and  cutting  theii 
hair  by  the  edges  or  brims  of  the  bowl.    See  Cavaliers, 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  op  ARTS  in  England.  Instituted  1768,  under  tlfe  patron- 
age of  Greorge  III. ;  and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  knighted  on  the  occasion,  wu 
appointed  its  first  president. — Leigh, 

ROYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY,  London.  This  institution,  for  the  recovery  of 
persons  apparently  drowned,  was  founded  in  1774,  by  Drs.  Groldsmith,  He- 
berden.  Towers,  Lettsom,  Hawes  and  Cogan,  but  principally  by  the  exertioni 
of  the  last  three  gentlemen.  The  society  has  eighteen  receiving-houses  in  the 
metropolis,  all  of  which  are  supplied  with  perfect  and  excellent  apfwratus 
and  designated  by  conspicuous  boards,  announcing  their  object. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  London.  This  institution  was  formed  in  1800,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  George  III.,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  aa 
"  The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,"  Ibr  difiiising  the  knowledge,  and 
facilitating  the  general  introduction,  of  useful  mechanical  inventions  and 
improvements,  and  for  teaching,  by  courses  of  philosophical  lectures  and 
experiments,  the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life. 
The  investigations  and  the  important  discoveries  of  sir  H.  Da\'y,  who  lec- 
tured on  chemistry  here,  conferred  no  small  degree  of  celebrity  on  thii 
establishment.    A  new  professorship  was  created  in  1833. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY.  The  origin  of  this  learned  body  is  ascribed  to  the  hon. 
Robert  Boyle  and  sir  Wm.  Petty,  who,  together  with  the  several  doctors  of 
divinity  and  physic,  Matthew  Wren  and  Mr.  Rook,  flrequently  met  in  th* 
apartments  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  in  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  where  the  society 
continued  till  1658.  Charles  II.,  April  22,  1663,  constituted  them  a  boflj 
politic  and  corporate,  by  the  appellation  of  the  "  President,  Council  and 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  improving  Natural  Knowledge.' 

RUMP  PARLIAMENT.  The  parliament  so  designated  at  the  period  of  fh« 
civil  war  in  England.  Colonel  Pride  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  block- 
aded the  house  of  commons,  and  seized  in  the  passage  41  members  of  ths 
Presbyterian  party,  whom  he  confined;  above  160  more  were  excluded; 
and  none  but  the  most  determined  of  the  Independents,  about  W.  were 
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permitted  to  enter  the  honse.    This  invasion  of  parliamentary  rights  was 
called  Pride's  Purge,  and  the  admitted  members  were  called  the  Rump, 

RUSSIA.  Anciently  Sarmatia.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  aborigines  of  thif> 
vast  tract  of  country  were  the  immediate  progeny  of  Magop,  second  son 
of  Japhet ;  and  that  they  settled  here  very  shortly  after  the  dispersion 
fh>m  Babel,  where  they  were  gradually  divided  into  tribes,  each  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  name,  but  still  retaining  their  ancient  general  ap- 
pellation, until  it  was  changed  by  the  Romans  into  that  of  Scythians, 
kurick  was  grand-duke  of  ^Iovogorod,  a.  d.  882,  which  is  the  earliest  au- 
thentic account  of  this  country.  In  981,  Woladimer  was  the  first  CLristian 
king.  Audrt-y  I.  began  his  reign  in  1166,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Mos- 
cow. About  1200,  the  Mongol  Tartars  conquered  Russia,  and  held  it  in 
subjection  till  1540,  when  John  Basilowitz  restored  it  to  independence.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Russians  discovered  and  conquered 


Siberia. 

The  foundaiiou  of  the  present  monarchy 
laid A.  D.  1474 

Baait  IV.  carries  his  victorious  arms  in- 
to the  Ea«l,  lu09  to        •       •       -    - 1534 

Iran  Basilowitz  takes  the  title  of  czar, 
signifying  great  kin^,  and  drives  the 
Tartars  clear  out  ol  his  dominions, 
1S34  to 1560 

Tlie  navigation  from  England  first  dis- 
cot'erea  by  Robert  Oiancellor  -       - 1554 

The  Tartars  surprise  Moscow,  and  slay 
dO,OUU  of  the  people    •       •       •       .1571 

Ttft  Novogorodians  lutving  intrigued 
with  the  Poles,  Ivan  orders  the  chief 
faihabiiams  lo  be  hewn  into  smal!  pie- 
ces before  his  eyes     ....  1561 

The  race  of  Kurick,  who  had  governed 
Russia  for  700  years,  becomes  extinct  1598 

The  imposition  practised  by  Demetrius 
See  Jmpo9tor». t606 

The  Poles  place  Ladislnus,  son  of  their 
own  kink,  Sigismund  II.,  upon  the 
thrtme  of  Russia       ....  1610 

Michael  Fedorowiiz,  of  the  houae  of 
Romanzov,  ascends  the  throne  -       -  1613 

Revolt  from  Polish  tyranny  •       •       •  1613 

Finland  ceded  to  Sweden      •       •       •  1617 

Reign  of  Peter  I.  or  the  Great       •      - 1682 

He  visited  England,  and  worked  in  the 
dock-yard  at  Deptford       •  -  1697 

Orders  of  St.  Andrew,  and  of  St.  Alex- 
ander Nevskoi,  iMtituted  about        -  1696 

The  Russians  begin  their  new  year 
from  January  I  •  -  •  1700 

Peter  builds  St.  Petersburg  •      •  1703 

Peter  II.  deposed,  aad  the  crown  given 
to  Anne  of  Courland  -  -  -  1730 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I.  reinis, 
In  prejudice  of  Ivan  VI.,  an  inlant, 
who  is  imprisoned  for  life  •     -  1741 

Pdter  III.  dethroned  and  murdered ;  suc- 
ceeded by  Catherine  his  wife,  -  17G2 

TIM  CZkUMj  OR  niFBRORS  OF  RUtBIA, 

A  O  1461  John  m.  1606  Chousk^. 

1504  Demetrius:  murdered. 
1604  Basil  V. 
1534  John  IV. 
15^1  Theodore  L 
159S  Bovise  Oodounore. 
1606  Theodore  If. 
t«06  Demetrius  II. 


The  young  prince,  the  rishtful  heir,  till 
now  immured,  put  to  death        ▲.  n.  1763 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland  com- 
menced by  Catherine.   (See  Poland)  177V 

This  |)erfidious  robberv  completed       •  1796 

Catherine  gives  her  subjects  a  new  code 
of  laws ;  abolishes  torture  in  punish- 
ing criminals ;  and  dies  •  •  1790 

Munler  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who  is 
found  (lead  in  h)s  chamber,  March  23, 1801 

Great  defeat  of  Alexander,  at  Austeriitz, 
by  Nnptileon  -  •      Dec.  2,  1805 

Alexander  visits  Englsnd  >       Juue  6, 1814 

The  grand-duke  Consianiine  renounces 
the  right  of  ^ncccseion      -      Jan.  26, 1322 

The  emperor  Nicholas  is  crowned  at 
Moscow       .  .  .    Sept.  3,  1826 

RuHsian  war  against  Persia  -  Sept.  28,  ISXi 

Nicholas  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter  •  -  •    July  9, 1827 

Peace  concluded  between  Russia  antl 
the  Persians  .       -        Feb  -^2,  1828 

War  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte  declared   •  •       April  26,  \tS9 

[For  the  disastrous  consequences  lo 
Turkey  ofthi&  war,  see  Turkey  tuid 
Battlea] 

The  war  for  the  independence  of  Poland, 
a^ain.^  Russia       •  •    Nov.  29, 1830 

This  war  closed  with  the  camure  of 
Warsaw,  and  the  total  OTenbrow  of 
the  Poles.    See  Wartaw  •   Sept.  8, 1831 

[For  the  events  of  this  last  war,  see  ar- 
ticle Poland.] 

Crncow,  which  liad  been  erected  into  a 
republic,  and  its  independence  gua* 
ranteed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  is  occupied  by  a  Russian  and 
Austrian  army  Feb.  13, 1836 

Failure  of  the  Russian  expedition  a- 
gainst  Khiva  •  Jan.  3, 1S10 

Treaty  of  London.  See  S^'a  -  July  15, 1810 


1616  Michael  TedorowiU. 
1645  Alexis. 
1676  Theodore  IH. 
1&S2  Peter  I.,  the  Great. 
1725  Catherine  L 
1727  Peter  II. 
1730  Anne,  a  nun. 
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1740  John  V. :  murdered,  July  17, 176S. 

1741  Elizabeth. 

1762  Peter  HI. ;  deposed,  and  died  soon  af- 
terwarde. 


RUSSIA,  umtinued. 

1762  Catherine  II. 

1796  Paul  I. ;  murdered,  Feb.  25,  I90L 

1K)1  Alexander. 

1825  Nicholas,  December  1. 

RYE-HOUSE  PLOT.  The  real,  or  more  probably  pretended,  conspiracy  U 
assassinate  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  Jamea 
li.)  at  a  place  called  Rye-hoase,  on  the  way  to  London  from  Newmarket. 
This  design  was  said  to  have  been  frustrated  by  the  kind's  house  at  Kew- 
market  accidentally  taking  fire,  which  hastened  the  royal  party  away  eight 
days  before  the  plot  was  to  take  place,  March  22.  1688.  The  plot  wa.s  discov- 
ered June  12,  following.  The  patriot  Algernon  Sidney,  suffered  death  on  a 
false  charge  of  being  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  Dec.  7,  1683. 

RYSWICK,  Peace  op,  concluded  between  England,  France,  Sp«.in,  and  HoUand, 
signed  Sept.  20,  and  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Oct.  SiO,  1697. 

S. 

SABBATH,  The.  Ordained  by  the  Almighty.  The  Jews  observed  the  seventh 
day  in  commemoration  of  the  creation  and  their  redemption  (torn  the  bon- 
dage of  the  Egyptians ;  the  Chrititians  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  in 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  the  univer- 
sal redemption  of  mankind.  The  sabbath-day,  or  Sunday,  ordained  to  be 
kept  holy  in  England,  from  Saturday  at  three  in  the  afternoon  to  Monday  at 
break-of-day,  4  Canon,  Edgar,  a.  d.  960.  Act  of  parliament  levying  one 
shilling  on  every  person  absent  from  church  on  Sundays,  8  James  I.  1606. 
Act  restraining  amusements,  Charles  I.,  1626.  Act  restraining  the  fierform- 
anceof  servile  works,' and  the  sale  of  goods,  except  milk  at  certain  hours, 
meat  in  public  houses,  and  works  of  necessity  and  charity,  on  forfeiture  of 
five  shillings,  29  Charles  II.  1677. 

SABBATIANS.  Christians,  who,  professing  to  follow  the  example  and  precepts 
of  Christ,  keep  the  ancient  divine  Sabbath  of  Saturday,  instead  of  the  mo- 
dern Romish  festival  of  Sunday,  for  which  this  sect  allege  that  there  is  not 
a  tittle  of  Scriptural  authority.  They  maintain  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
was  never  abrogated,  nor  any  other  appointed  or  instituted,  and  consequently 
that  it  ought  to  be  as  religiously  observed  by  the  Christians  as  by  the 
Jews,  1649. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR.  A  Jewish  institution,  1444  b.  c.  Every  seventh  year, 
during  which  time  the  very  ground  had  rest,  and  was  not  tilled,  and  every 
forty-ninth  year  all  debts  were  forgiven,  slaves  set  at  liberty,  and  estates, 
&c.,  that  were  before  sold  or  mortgaged,  returned  to  their  original  families, 
&c. — Josephus. 

SABINES.  The  people  from  whom  the  Romans,  under  Romulus,  took  away 
their  daughters  by  force  for  wives,  having  made  and  invited  them  to  some 
public  sports  or  shows  on  purpose ;  when  the  Sabines  were  determined  to 
revenge  this  affront,  the  women  became  mediators  to  their  fathers  in  behalf 
of  their  husbands  the  Romans,  and  settled  a  regular  and  lasting  peace  be- 
tween them,  750  b.  c. 

SACRED  WAR.  The  first,  concerning  the  temple  at  Delphi,  took  place  448  b.  c. 
The  second  Sacred  War  occurred  on  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the  Phoa^aDS, 
356  B.  c.  This  latter  war  was  terminated  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  taking  all 
the  cities  of  the  Phoceans,  348  b.  c. — Plutarch. 

SACRIFICE.  The  first  religious  sacrifice  was  offered  to  God  by  Abel;  it  con- 
sisted of  milk  and  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  3876  b.  c. — Josephus;  Ushcr^ 
Sacrifices  to  tlu!  gods  were  first  mtroduced  into  Greece  by  Phoronens,  king  oC 
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Argos,  1773  b.  c.  The  ofTering  of  human  sacrifices  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Chaldeans,  from  whom  the  custom  passed  into  Greece,  Persia,  and 
other  eastern  nations.  All  sacrifices  to  the  true  God  ceased  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Redeemer,  a.  d.  88. 

SADDLES.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  Romans  used  neither  saddles  nor  stirrups, 
which  led  to  several  maladies  of  the  hips  and  legs.  Saddles  were  in  use  in 
the  third  century,  and  are  mentioned  as  made  of  leather  in  >.  d.  804.  They 
were  known  in  England  about  the  year  600.  Side-saddles  for  ladies  were  in 
use  in  1888.  Anne,  the  queen  of  Richard  11.,  introduced  them  to  the  En- 
glish ladies. — Slaioe. 

8ADDUCEES.  A  sect  among  the  Jews,  said  to  have  been  (bunded  by  one 
Sadoc,  a  scholar  of  Antigonus,  who,  misinterpreting  his  master's  doctrine, 
taught  there  was  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  angel  nor  spirit ;  that  the  soul 
was  mortal,  and  that  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  dead. 
As  for  their  other  opinions,  the  Sadducees  agreed  in  general  with  the  Sama- 
ritans, excepting  that  they  were  partakers  of  all  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  This 
sect  began  about  200  b.  c. — Pardo-n. 

SAFETY-LAMP.  That  of  the  illustrious  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents which  happen  in  coal  and  other  mines,  introduced  in  1815 ;  and  im- 
proved in  1817.  The  safety-lamp  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  flame,  in 
I>assing  through  iron-wire  meshes,  loses  so  much  of  its  heat  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  igniting  inflammable  substances  around,  while  flame  alone  ig- 
nites gas.  ft  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  father  of  all  safety-lamps  is 
Dr.  Reid  Clanny,  of  Sunderland,  whose  invention  and  improvements  are 
authenticated  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arls^  for  1817,  and  in 
Thomson's  AniuUs  of  Philosophy ^  same  year. 

8AGUNTUM,  Sikge  op.  The  famous  and  dreadftil  siege  of  Saguntum  (now 
Morviedro  in  Valencia)  was  sustained  219  b,  c.  The  heroic  citizens,  after 
exerting  incredible  acts  of  valor  for  eight  months,  chose  to  be  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  their  city  rather  than  surrender  to  Hannibal.  They  burnt  them- 
selves, with  their  houses  and  all  their  effects,  and  the  conqueror  became 
master  of  a  pile  of  ashes  and  of  dead. 

ST.  SALVADOR.  The  first  point  of  land  discovered  in  the  West  Indies  or 
America  by  the  illustrious  Christopher  Columbus.  It  was  previously  called 
Guanahami.  or  Cat's  Isle,  and  Columbus  (in  acknowledgment  to  God  for 
his  dl'livera'nce  from  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his  voyage  of 
discovery)  named  it  St.  Salvador,  October  11,  1492. 

8T.  SEfiASTIAN'S,  Siege  op,  by  the  British  and  allied  array  under  lord  WeU 
lington.  St.  Sebastian,  after  a  short  siege,  during  which  it  sustained  a  most 
heavy  bombardment,  and  by  which  the  whole  town  was  laid  nearly  in  ruins, 
was  stormed  by  general  (afterwards  lord)  Graham,  and  taken,  August  81, 
1813. 

8T.  SOPHIA,  Church  op.  In  Constantinople,  a  short  distance  from  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  stands  the  ancient  Christian  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by 
Justinian ;  and  since  the  Mahometan  conquest,  in  1468,  used  as  an  impe- 
rial mosque.  It  abounds  in  curiosities.  Its  length  is  269  feet,  and  its 
breadth  243  feet.  Six  of  its  pillars  are  of  green  jasper,  from  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus ;  and  eight  of  porphyry,  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at 
Rome. 

ST.  VINCENT,  Battle  op,  between  the  Spanish  and  British  fleets  off*  tho 
Cape.  The  latter  was  commanded  by  sir  John  Jervis  (afterwards  earl  St. 
Vincent),  who  took  four  line-of- battle  ships,  and  considerably,  damaged  th« 
rest  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  February  14,  1797. 
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SALAMANCA,  Battle  of,  between  the  British  and  ftUies  commanded  hj  lord 
Wellinrton,  and  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Marmont,  fought  Juiy  ^ 
1812.  In  this  great  and  memorable  battle  the  illustrious  WeUington  was 
victorious,  though  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  most  severe,  amounting  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  nearly  6000  men ;  but  that  of  the  enemy 
was  much  greater.  Marmont  lefl  in  the  victor's  hands  7141  prisoners,  11 
pieces  of  cannon,  6  stand  of  colors,  and  two  eagles :  8000  men  are  believed 
to  have  been  killed  and  wounded.  Marmont  was  the  seventh  French  Mar- 
shal whom  lord  Wellington  had  defeated  in  the  course  of  four  years.  An 
immediate  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  capture  of  Madrid  with  2500 
more  prisoners,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores. 

8ALAMTS,  Battle  op.  The  Persians  defeated  by  the  Greeks  in  this  great  set- 
fight,  October  20,  480  B.  c.  Thcmistocles,  the  Greek  commander,  with  ouir 
366  sail,  defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  of  over  1000,  at  th«  least.  After 
this  battle,  Xerxes  retired  fVom  Greece,  leaving  behind  him  Mardonius, 
with  300,000  men,  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  suffer  more  disasters.  In  his  re- 
treat, he  found  the  bridge  of  boats  he  had  crossed  over  at  the  Hellespont, 
now  the  Dardanelles,  destroyed  by  a  tempest. 

SALIQUE,  OR  SALIC,  LAW.  By  this  law  females  are  excluded  A*om  inherit- 
ing the  crown  of  France.  It  was  instituted  by  Pharamond,  a.  d.  424.  Rati- 
fied in  a  council  of  state  by  Clovis  I.,  the  real  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy,  in  511. — HenauWs  Iterance .  In  order  to  give  more  authority  to 
the  maxim  that  "  the  crown  should  never  descend  to  a  female,"  it  was  usual 
to  derive  it  from  a  clause  of  the  Salian  code  of  the  ancient  Franks ;  but 
this  clause,  if  strictly  examined,  carries  only  the  appearance  of  fovoring 
the  principle,  and  does  not  in  reality  bear  the  sense  imposed  upon  it 

SAI^T  AND  S A  LT-MINES.  Salt  is  either  procured  from  rocks  in  the  earth,  ft-om 
salt^springs,.  or  from  sea- water.  The  famous  salt-mines  of  Wielitska,  near 
Cracow,  in  Poland,  have  been  worked  600  years,  and  yet  present,  it  has  been 
lately  said,  no  appearance  of  being  exhausted.  Rock-salt  was  discovered 
about  A.  D.  950.  Saltpetre  was  first  made  in  England  about  1625.  The  fine 
salt-mines  of  Staffbrdshire  were  discovered  about  1670. 

SAMARITANS.  The  Samaritans  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  They 
were  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capital,  and 
were  composed  of  heathens  and  rebellious  Jews ;  and  on  having  a  temple 
built  there  after  the  form  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  a  lasting  enmity  arose  be- 
tween the  people  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  so  that  no  intercourse  took  place 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  name  of  Samaritan  became  a  word  of  re- 
proach, and  as  if  it  were  a  curse. — Lempriere. 

Sanctuaries.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  early  ages.  Rome  was  one 
entire  sanctuary  from  751  b.  c.  In  England,  privileged  places  for  the  safety 
of  offenders  were  granted  by  king  Lucms  to  our  churches  and  their  pre- 
cincts. St.  John's  of  Beverley  was  thus  privileged  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
St.  Burein's,  in  Cornwall,  was  privileged  by  Athelstan,  a.  d.  935;  West- 
minster, by  Edward  the  Confl^or;  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  1529.  Sanc- 
tuaries were  abolished  at  the  Reformation.  Several  places  in  London  were 
privileered  against  the  arrest  of  persons  for  debt.  These  last  were  sup- 
pressed in  1696. 

SANDALS.  The  shoe  or  slipper  worn  especially  by  the  eastern  nations.  At 
first  it  was  only  a  piece  of  leather  like  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  to  keep  the  foot 
from  the  ground,  but  was  in  the  course  of  time  improved  to  a  covering  of 
cloth,  ornamented  with  all  the  delicacies  of  art,  and  made  of  the  richetit 
materials,  and  worn  by  the  high  priests  at  great  solemnities,  and  by  kings, 
princes,  and  great  men  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  Sandals  were  also  won 
by  women,  as  appears  from  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holofemes,  where, 
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among  other  decorations,  she  is  said  to  have  put  on  sandals,  at  the  sight  of 
which  he  was  ravished.  It  was  usual  for  ladies  to  have  slaves  to  carry 
their  sandals  in  cases,  ready  to  adorn  their  feet  on  occasions  of  state.  See 
Shoes. 

8 ANDWICHJSLANDS.  A  group  of  eleven  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They 
were  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  1778.  Many  voyagers  report  that  the  na- 
tural capacity  of  the  natives  seems  in  no  respect  below  the  common  standard 
of  mankind.  It  was  in  one  of  these  islands  that  this  illustrious  circumna- 
vigator fell  a  victim  to  the  sudden  resentment  of  the  natives,  Feb.  14,  1779. 
Extraordinary  progress  in  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  natives, 
effected  chiefly  by  the  American  missionaries.  Tamehameha.  chief  of 
lUwaii,  becomes  kine  of  the  group,  18  .  Rihoriho,  his  son,  succeeds 
him,  1819.  Idolatry  abolished,  1819.  Rihoriho  and  his  queen  died  in  Eng- 
land, 1824.  Kanikeaouli,  20  years  of  ae;e,  king,  1824.  Mission  established 
by  the  American  Board,  1820.  In  1832  there  were  900  schools  and  50,000 
pupils  in  the  Islands.  Treaty  with  the  French,  made  with  admiral  Dupetit- 
Thouars,  1837.  Another,  enforcing  the  introduction  of  Catholic  mission- 
aries, Ac.,  1839.  Tamehameha  III.  becomes  king,  Dr.  6.  P.  Ji  dd,  an  Ame- 
rican, prime-minister,  18  .  In  1831  there  were  14  ships.  2630  tons,  belong- 
ing to  the  Islands — which  are  important  to  the  United  States  as  a  whaling 
station.    See  Owkyhee. 

SANHEDRIM.  An  ancient  Jewish  council  of  the  highest  jurisdiction,  of  sev- 
enty, or  as  some  say,  seventy-three  members.  They  date  this  senate  from 
Numders  xi.  16.  It  was  yet  in  being  at  the  time  of  Jrsus  Christ,  John 
xviii.  31.  A  Jewish  Sanhedrim  was  summoned  by  the  emperor  Napoleon 
at  Paris,  July  23,  1806 ;  and  it  assembled  Jan.  20,  1807. 

SAPPHIC  VERSE.  The  verse  invented  by  Sappho,  the  lyric  poetess  of  Mity- 
lene.  Sappho  was  equally  celebrated  for  her  poetry,  her  beauty,  and  her 
amorous  disposition.  She  conceived  a  hopeless  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth 
of  her  native  country,  on  which  account  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea 
from  Mount  Leucas,  and  was  drowned.  The  Lesbians,  after  her  death,  paid 
her  divine  honors,  and  called  her  the  tenth  muse,  694  b.  c. 

SARACENS.  A  celebrated  people  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Sarra  in  their 
languao^e  signifying  a  desert.  They  were  the  first  disciples  of  Mahomet ; 
and  witliin  40  years  afler  his  death,  in  a.  d.  631,  they  conquered  a  great  part 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  They  conquered  Spain  in  713  et  seq. ;  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens  closed  by  Bagdad  being  taken  by  the  Tartars,  1258. 
— Blair.  There  are  now  no  people  known  by  this  name ;  the  descendants 
of  those  who  subdued  Spain  are  called  Moors. 

SARAGOSSA.  Anciently  Caesarea  Augusta;  whence,  by  corruption,  its  name. 
Its  church  has  been  a  place  of  great  devotion.  They  tell  us  that  the  Virgin, 
while  yet  living,  appeared  to  St.  James,  who  was  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
leH  him  her  image,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  church,  with  a  little 
Jesus  in  its  arms,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  il- 
luminated by  a  multitude  of  lamps.  In  December  1778,  four  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  perished  in  a  fire  at  the  theatre.  Saragossa  taken  by 
the  French,  after  a  most  heroic  defence  by  general  Palafox,  during  as  re 
nowned  a  siege  as  is  on  record,  February  18,  1809. 

SARATOGA,  Burgoyke's  Surrender  at.  Here  general  Burgoyne,  comman 
der  of  the  British  army,  after  a  severe  engagement  with  the  Americans  ir 
the  war  of  indej>endence  fOct.  7),  being  surrounded,  surrendered  to  the 
American  ceneral  Gates,  wnen  5791  men  laid  down  their  arms,  October  17 
1777.  ^• 

SARDANAPALTTS.    The  last  king  of  Assyria.    Sen  Amrruh.    One  of  the  mosl 
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in&mous  and  sensual  raonarchs  that  ever  lived.  Haying  grown  odious  to 
his  subjects,  and  bein^  surrounded  by  hostile  armies,  dreading  to  fall  into 
their  hands,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  at  Nineveh.  Here  he  caused 
a  vast  pile  of  wood  to  be  raised  in  a  court  of  his  palace,  and  heaping  upoo 
it  all  his  gold,  silver,  jewels,  precious  and  rare  articles,  the  ro^'al  apparel, 
and  other  treasures,  and  inclosing  his  concubines  and  eunuchs  in  an  apart- 
menl  within  the  pile,  he  set  all  on  fire,  perishing  himself  in  the  flames. 
This  is  the  mightiest  confiaeration  of  wealth  on  record.  The  riches 
thus  destroyed  were  worth  a  tLnisand  myriads  of  taUmis  of^  gold^  and  tbx 
TiMKs  as  many  taleiUs  of  silver  J!!  about  1,400,000,000/.  sterling. — AtAmaus. 

8ARDINIA.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  &c.,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Umbrians,  Etrurians,  Ligurians,  and  afterwards  the  Gaala 
(when  they  established  themselves  in  Italy,  under  Brennns,  &c.,)  from 
whom  this  country  was  called  Ci.salpine  Gaul  (or  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  respect  to  Rome) :  it  afterwards  became  a  part  of  Lombardy, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Burgundians.  The  island  of  Sardinia  has 
been  successively  possessed  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, Romans,  Saracens,  and  Spaniards.  From  settlers  belonging  tovk  jich 
various  nations  the  present  inhabitants  derive  their  origin. 
Subjugated  by  the  Romans       •      B.C.   231 


Taken  by  the  Moors,  about  •       •  a.d.   728 

Reduced  by  (he  Genoese    -       •       -     1115 

The  pope  grants  Sardinia  to  thePisanese, 
who  are.  however,  too  weak  to  expel 
the  Saracens 1132 

Alphonsus  IV.  of  Arragon,  becomes 
master  of  Sardinia         •       •       •    •  1324 

Taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  Eng- 
lish naval  forces         ....  1708 

Recovered  by  the  Spanianls    -       -    •  1717 

They  again  lose  possession   •       •       - 1719 

Ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  Sicily         ....  1720 

Victor  Amadeus,  having  the  title  of  king 
abdicates  in  favor  of  his  son    •    a.d.  1730 

Attemptine^  to  recover  Sardinia,  he  is 
taken,  aiid  dies  in  prison    •       •       - 1732 

[The  court  kept  at  Turin  till  1706,  when 
these  dominions  were  overrun  by  the 
French  arms,  and  shortly  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  French  empire.] 

The  king  resigns  his  crown  to  his  bro- 
ther, duke  of  Aousi     -       .    June  4, 1802 

Sardinia  annexed  to  Italy,  and  Bona- 
parte crowned  king  of  the  whole. 

December  26, 1805 

Restored  to  its  rightful  soyerei<:n,  with 
Genoa  added  to  it  December  1814 

King  Charles  Albert,  having  protested 
against  Austrian  encroachments  in 
Italy,  calls  out  an  additional  force  of 
2e,(»b  men  -  •  •     Jan.  10  1848 

Proclaims  the  basis  of  a  Constitutior. 

Feb.  8,1848 


Declares  war  against  Austria,  entera 
Milan  with  An  armjr,  to  assist  the  po- 
pular cause,  and  drives  the  Austrians 
towards  Mantua      -       ■    March  23, 1848 

Takes  Lodi     -       -       .       .    April  1,  •"' 

Forces  the  Austrian  liiK«  near  Verona, 

ADril  17,  ••■• 

Takes  Pcfchiara      •       -       -  May  30,  •"' 

Defeats  the  Austrians  under  Radetsky, 
at  Goito  •"•• 

Sardmian  army  driven  from  Vicenxa, 
Verona,  the  Adigo,  Ac.,  June-July  -  1848 

Reti^eats  to  Ticino  after  capitulation  of 
Milan Aug. 4,  "'• 

Followed  by  an  armistice      -        -       .  "•• 

Rupture  orthe  armistice   •       •  March  1849 

Battle  of  Novara ;  the  Sardinians  under 
Charles. Albert,  totally  defeated  by 
Radetsky -  •••• 

The  king  abdicates  in  fa\*or  of  his  son, 
Victor  Emanuel,  count  of  Savoy,  and 
leaves  the  kin^om     -       March  3,  '••* 

Insurection  at  Genoa  against  the  new 
king      -       -       .       -       .  April  1,  "•■ 

Genoa  invested  by  Marmora,    April  5s'"" 
and  fully  reduced     -       -    April  11,  *"' 

Charles  Albert  late  king,  dies  at  Lis- 
bon      -       -       -       :       -  July  2^  •••• 

Victor  Emanuel  opens  the  legislative 
chamber  with  a  roodenie  speech,  and 
is  warmly  greeted  •       Aug.  I.  •"' 

Treaty  with  Austria       -       •   Aug.  6,  "•• 

The  chamber  votes  100,000  livree  to  re- 
lieve the  refucoea  fom  various  parts 
of  Italy       -  .  -    Aug.aO,***' 


KINGS  OP  SARDINIA. 


A.  0. 1720.  Victor  Amadeus,  son  of  Charles  Ema- 
nuel duke  of  Savoy . 
1730.  Charles  Emanuel 
1773.  Vicu>r  Amadeus  Maria  II. 
1796.  Charles  Emanuel. 


1802.  Victor  Emanuel. 
1821.  Charles  Felix. 
1831.  Charles  Albert,  April  27. 
i84&  Victor  Emanuel 


SATIRE.  About  a  century  after  the  introduction  of  comedy,  jsatire  made  its 
appearance  at  Rome  in  the  writings  of  Lucilius,  who  was  so  celebrated  io 
this  species  of  composition  that  he  lias  been  called  the  inventor  of  it^  110 
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B.  c. — Livy.  Luciliua  obtained  praise  lavished  with  too  liberal  a  hand :  we 
may  compare  him  to  a  river  which  rolls  upon  its  waters  precious  sand,  ac» 
companied  with  mire  and  dirt. — Horace. 

SATURDAY.  With  us  this  is  the  last  or  seventh  day  of  the  week;  but  with 
the  Jews  it  is  the  Sabbath.  See  SaJbbath.  It  was  so  called  fVom  an  idol 
worshipped  on  this  day  by  the  old  Saxons,  and  accordinff  to  Vertigem  was 
named  by  them  Sateme's-day. --ParA?».  It  is  more  probably  from  Saturn, 
die%  Satumi. — Addison. 

SATURN.  Ascertained  to  be  about  900  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
sun,  and  its  diameter  to  be  89,170  miles.  His  satellites  were  discovered  by 
Galileo  and  Simon  Meyer,  1608-9-10 ;  his  belt,  dec.,  by  Huygens  in  1634 ; 
his  fifth  satellite  by  the  same  in  1656;  and  his  sixth  and  seventh  by 
Herschel  in  1789.  Cassini  was  also  a  discoverer  of  the  satellites  of  the 
planets. 

SATURNALIA.  Festivals  in  honor  of  Saturn.  They  were  instituted  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  in  commemoration  of  the  freedom  and 
equality  which  prevailed  on  earth  in  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at  Rome  in  .  h'; 
reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  after  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Sabines ;  while 
others  support  that  Janus  first  instituted  them  in  gratitude  to  Saturn,  from 
whom  he  had  learned  agriculture.  Others  suppose  that  they  were  first 
celebrated  after  a  victory  obtained  over. the  Latins  by  the  dictator  Posthu- 
mins.  During  these  festivals  no  business  was  allowed,  amusements  were 
encouraged,  distinctions  ceased,  and  even  slaves  could  say  what  they  pleased 
•  to  their  masters  with  impunity. — Lenglet. 

SAVINGS  BANKS,  England.  The  benefit  clubs  among  artisans,  having  ac- 
cumulated stocks  of  money  for  their  progressive  purposes,  a  plan  was 
adopted  to  identify  these  funds  with  the  public  debt  of  the  country,  and  an 
extra  rate  of  interest  was  held  out  as  an  inducement ;  hence,  savings  banks 
to  receive  small  sums,  returnable  with  interest,  on  demand,  were  formed. 
Brought  under  parliamentary  regulation  in  1816.  The  number  of  savings 
banks  considerably  increased  up  to  1846 ;  and  the  number  of  depositors  m 
that  year  was,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  1,063,418 ;  and  the  whole  amount 
deposited,  32,661,924/.  In  the  United  States  the  first  savings  bank  in  Phi- 
laoelphia,  1816 ;  the  next  in  Boston,  1817.  They  are  now  very  numerous 
throughout  the  United  States. 

SAVOT.  It  became  a  Roman  province  118  b.  c.  The  Alemans  seized  it  in  a.  d. 
396,  and  the  Franks  in  496.  It  shared  the  revolutions  of  Switzerland  till 
1040,  when  Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  ffave  it  to  Hubert,  with  the  title 
of  earl.  Amadeus,  earl  of  Savoy,  solicited  Sigismund  to  erect  his  domi- 
nions into  a  duchy,  which  he  did  at  Cambray,  February  19,  1417.  Victor 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  by  treaty,  from 
Spain,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  with  the  emperor  for  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  king,  1713-20.  The  French  subdued  this  country 
in  1792,  and  made  it  a  department  of  France,  under  the  name  of  Mont 
Blanc,  in  1800. 

SAW.  Invented  by  Daedalus. — Pliny,  Invented  by  Talus. — AjmUodorus.  Ta- 
lus, it  is  said,  having  found  the  jaw-bone  of  a  snake,  he  employed  it  to  cut 
through  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then  formed  an  instrument  of  iron  like  it. 
Beechersays  saw-mills  were  invented  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  he 
errs.  Saw-mills  were  erected  in  Madeira  in  1420;  at  Breslau,  in  1427. 
Norway  had  the  first  saw-mill  in  1530.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador 
from  Miry  of  England  to  the  court  of  Rome,  describes  a  saw-mill  there, 
1566.  Il  England  saw-mills  had  at  first  the  same  fate  with  printing  in  Tur- 
key, the  crane  in  Strasburg,  &c.    The  attempts  to  Introduce  them  were 
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yiolcsntly  opposed ;  and  one  erected  by  a  Dutchman  in  1668  was  foroed  to  be 
abandoned. 

SAXONY.  The  royal  family  of  Saxony  is  of  very  ancient  ori^n,  and  is  allied 
to  all  the  royal  houses  in  Europe.  The  sovereigiity  still  continues  in  the 
same  family,  notwithstanding  it  encountered  an  interruption  of  more  thav 
two  hundred  years,  from  11§0  to  1423.  Saxony,  which  had  been  for  many 
centuries  an  electorate,  was  formed  into  a  kingdom  in  1606,  when  Frederick 
Augu.stus  became  the  first  king.  That  sovereign  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Anthony,  May  6,  1827.  The  present  sovereign  is  Frederick  Au- 
gustus U.,  who  ascended  the  throne,  6th  of  June,  1&6.  Saxony  became 
the  scene  of  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon  in  1813.  Insurrection  at 
Dresden;  the  king  retires  to  Konigstern,  May  3,  1849.  Insui^nta  put 
down  by  the  Prussian  troops.  May  7,  1849. 

SCANDALUM  MAGNATUM.  The  name  given  to  a  special  statute  relating 
to  any  wrong,  by  words  or  in  writing,  done  to  high  personages  of  the  land, 
such  as  peers,  judges,  ministers  of  the  crown,  officers  in  the  state,  and  other 
great  public  iVinctionaries,  by  the  circulation  of  scandalous  statements, 
false  news,  or  horrible  messuages.  This  law  was  enacted  2  Richard  II,.  1378. 

SCEPTIC.  The  ancient  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Pyrrho,  834  b.  c. 
Pyrrho  was  in  continual  suspense  of  judgment;  he  doubted  of  everything, 
never  made  any  conclusions,  and  when  he  had  carefully  examined  a  subject, 
and  investigated  all  its  parts,  he  concluded. by  still  doubting  of  its  evidence. 
As  he  showed  so  much  indifference  in  every  thin^,  and  declared  that  lite 
and  death  were  the  same  thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  why  he 
did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world  7  "  Because, "  says  he,  "  thite 
is  no  difference  between  life  and  death."  Timon  was  one  of  the  chief  fol> 
lowers  of  this  sect,  which  was  almost  extinct  in  the  time  of  Cicero. — 
Strabo. 

SCEPTRE.  This  is  a  more  ancient  emblem  of  royalty  than  the  crown.  In  th« 
earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  sceptres  of  kings  were  lon^  walkisf -staves ; 
they  afterwards  were  carved,  and  made  shorter.  Tarqum  the  £lder  was 
the  first  who  assumed  the  sceptre  among  the  Romans,  about  468  b.  c.  The 
French  sceptre  of  the  first  race  of  kings  was  a  golden  rod,  a.  d.  481. — JLc 
Gendre. 

SCHOOLS.  Charity  schools  were  instituted  in  London  to  prevent  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  infant  poor  into  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  3  James  II.  1687. — 
Rapin,  Charter  schools  were  instituted  in  Ireland  1733. — ScuUy.  In  £n^ 
land  there  are  now  13,642  schools  (exclusively  of  Sunday  schools)  for  the 
education  of  the  poor ;  and  the  number  of  children  is  998,431.  The  paro- 
chial and  endowed  schools  of  Scotland  are  in  number  (exclusively  of  Sunday 
schools)  4,836;  and  the  number  of  children,  181,467.  The  number  ot 
schools  in  Wales  is  841.  and  the  number  of  children  38,164:  in  Ireland, 
13  327  schools,  and  774,000  children.  In  the  United  States  the  system  of 
public  schools  is  very  generally  and  effectively  supported.  The  school-fund 
m  Maine  amounts  to  $360,000;  in  Massachusetts,  8850.000;  in  Connecticut, 
S2  077.641;  New  York,  $6,491,803;  New  Jersey,  S369.278 ;  Delaware, 
$225,000;  Virginia,  $1,448.261 ;  Georgia,  $262  300;  Alabama,  $1.215.381 ; 
Tennessee,  $1.346,068 ;  Kentucky,  $1,221,819  ;  Ohio,  $1,566  931 ;  Michigan, 
$500.000 ;  Indiana,  $2,195  149 ;  Missouri,  $575  668 ;  Iowa,  $132,909.  l^tal 
in  1849,  $21,420  275.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  number  of  District 
School  Libraries  is  about  11,000.    See  Editcalum,  Libraries,  &c. 

SCIENCE  IN  THB  Uniteo  States.  Franklin's  discoveries  in  electricity,  1752. 
American  Philosophical  Society  established,  1769.  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  1780.  First  course  of  Chemical  Lectures  in  the  United 
SUtes,  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchill,  N.  Y.,  1792.    BoUnic  garden  and  Profteor  of 
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Natonil  Uistoiy  established  st  Hairard  Colle|;e,  1806.    American  Aisocia- 
tion  for  the  Adtancement  of  Science,  formed,  1845. 

8CILLY  ISLES.  They  held  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  being  ten  in  number.  The  memorable  shipwrcclc 
of  the  British  squadron  under  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  occurred  here.  This 
brave  admiral  returning  ft*om  an  expedition  against  Toulon,  mistook  these 
rocks  for  land,  and  struck  upon  them.  His  ship,  the  Association,  in  which 
were  his  lady,  two  sons,  many  persons  of  rank,  and  800  brave  men,  went 
instantly  to  the  bottom.  The  Eagle,  Captain  Hancock,  and  the  Romjiq/ &nd 
FHre^and,  were  tilao  lost.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  escaped,  Oct.  22,  1707.  Sir 
Cloudesley's  body,  being  found,  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

SCOTLAND.  See  Caledonia.  This  important  member  of  the  British  empire 
was  governed  by  a  king  before  the  Romans  visited  England,  and  continued 
an  indei>endent  kingdom  till  the  death  of  the  English  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  James  YL  of  Scotland,  the  most  immediate  heir,  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  constantly  resided  in  the  latter ;  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors calling  themselves  kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  each 
Goantry  having  a  separate  parliament,  till  the  year  1707,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  when  both  kingdoms  were  united  under  the  general  name  \.X 
ureat  Britain.    See  England  and  Scotland,  Tabular  Views,  p.  75.,  el  seq. 

SCREW.  This  instrument  was  known  early  to  the  Greeks.  The  pumping- 
screw  of  Archimedes,  or  screw-cylinder  for  raising  water,  invented  236  b.  c, 
is  still  in  use,  and  still  beaA  that  philosopher's  name.  The  power  of  the 
screw  is  astonishing ;  it  being  calculated  that  if  the  distance  between  the 
two  spirals  or  threads  of  the  screw  be  half  an  inch,  and  the  length  of  each 
handle  twelve  inches,  the  circle  that  they  describe  in  going  round  will  be 
seventy-five  inches,  and  consequently  150  times  greater  than  half  an  inch, 
the  distance  between  the  two  spirals.  Therefore  one  man  can,  with  the 
assistance  of  this  screw,  press  down  or  raise  up  as  much  as  150  men  could 
do  without  it.  This  power  increases  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the 
spirals  and  the  length  of  the  handles. — Chreig. 

fiCULFTURE.  The  origin  of  this  art  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certamty. 
The  invention  is  given  by  some  ancient  writers  to  the  Egyptians,  and  by 
others  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  referred  by  some  historians  to'  1020  b.  c,  and 
sculpture  in  marble  to  872  b.  c.  Pausanias  refers  the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection  in  the  art  to  560  b.  c.  According  to  sacred  history,  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab,  who  built  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  made  all  the 
vessels  and  ornaments,  were  the  first  architects  and  sculptors  of  repute,  and 
their  excellence  is  recorded  as  the  gift  of  God,  Exodus  zzzi.  Dipeenus  and 
ScyUis,  statuaries  at  Crete,  established  a  school  at  Sicyon.  Pliny  speaks  of 
them  as  bein^  the  first  who  sculptured  marble  and  polished  it ;  all  statues 
before  their  time  beinsf  of  wood,  568  b.  c.  This,  however,  can  only  be  fact 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  western  world  •,  for  in  the  eastern  countries  the  art 
was  known  long  before.  Alexander  gave  Lysippus  the  sole  right  of  making 
his  statues,  826  b.  c.  He  left  no  less  than  600  pieces,  some  of  which  were 
so  highly  valued  in  the  aj?e  of  Augustus,  that  they  sold  for  their  weight  in 

fold.  Sculpture  never  found  any  very  distinguished  followers  among  the 
Lomans,  and  in  the  middle  a^es  it  fell  into  disuse.  With  the  revival  of 
the  sister  art,  painting,  it  revived  also;  and  Donate  di  Bardi,  bom  at 
Florence,  a.  d.  1388,  was  the  earliest  professor  among  the  moderns.  Sculp- 
ture was  revived,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medici  family,  about  1460. — 
AbU  Lenglet. 
SCYTHIA.  The  country  situate  on  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  fhmi  which  circumstance  it  is  generally  denominated  European  and 
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Aaiatic.  The  most  northern  parts  of  Scythia  were  uninhabited,  an  account 
of  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  climate.  The  boundaries  of  Scythia  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  traveller  liad  penetrated  beyond  the  vast 
tracts  of  lands  which  lay  at  the  north,  east,  and  west.  The  Scythians  made 
several  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  especially  b.  c. 
624,  when  they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for  twenty-eig^ht 
years ;  and  we  find  them  at  different  periods  extending  their  conquests  in 
Europe,  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Egypt.  In  the  first  centuries  after  Christ 
they  invaded  the  Roman  empire. 
SEAS,  So>  EREIGNT7  OP  THE.  The  claim  of  England  is  of  very  ancient  date. 
Arthur  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  sovereigtity  of  the  seas  for  Britain, 
and  Alfred  afterwards  supported  this  right.  The  sovereignty  of  England 
over  the  British  seas  was  maintained  by  Selden,  and  measures  were  taken 
by  government  in  consequence,  8  Charles  1. 1633.  The  Dutch,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  I.,  made  some  attempts  to  obtain  it,  but  were  roughly  treated 
by  Blake  and  other  admirals.  Russia  and  other  parts  of  the  North,  armed, 
to  avoid  search,  1780  j  again  1800.    See  Amud  Neutrality  and  Flag, 

SECRETARY  op  STATE.  The  first  in  England  was  lord  Cromwell,  a.  d.  1529. 
Towards  the  close  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  two  secretaries  were  appointed ; 
and  upon  the  union  with  Scotland,  Anne  added  a  third,  as  secretary  for 
Scotch  affairs:  this  appointment  was  afterwards  laid  aside:  but  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  the  number  was  a^ain  increased  to  three,  one  for  the 
American  department.  In  1782  this  last  was  abolished  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  and  the  appointments  as  at  present  subsequently  took  place,  the 
secretaries  being  now  home,  foreign,  and  colonies.  The  first  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  appointed  by  Washington, 
Sept.  26,  1789.  For  his  successors  see  Administratwns.  There  is  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  each  of  the  States,  appointed  by  the  executive  or  elected 
by  the  people. 

SECTS.  See  them  severally  through  the  volume.  The  great  vicissitude  of 
things  is  the  vicissitude  of  sects.  True  religion  is  built  upon  a  rock ;  all 
others  are  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  time. — Bacon,  Assuming  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  to  be  one  thousand  and  fifty  millions,  the  following  divi- 
sion, with  reference  to  their  religious  worship,  will  appear. — M.  BaUn, 

Jews         ....     4,500,000  I  Idolaters,  dec.,  not  profeasing  the 
Christians      •  •  •     •  225,00(1,000       Jewish,  Christian,  or  Haho- 

Mahomelaos        •  •  •  156,000^  |     metan  worehip  -  .  $65,500/n> 

SEDAN  CHAIRS.  So  called  from  Sedan,  on  the  Meuse,  in  France.  The  first 
seen  in  Enehind  was  in  1581.  One  was  used  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by 
the  dnke  of  Buckingham,  to  the  ^reat  indignation  of  the  people,  who  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  employing  his  fellow-creatures  to  do  the  service  of 
beasts.  Sedan  chairs  came  into  fashion  in  London  in  1634,  when  air  Fran- 
cis Duncomb  obtained  the  sole  privilege  to  use,  let,  and  hire  a  number  of 
such  covered  chairs  for  fourteen  years.  They  became  in  verv  general  ose 
in  1649. 

SEiDlTCTION.  For  this  offence  the  laws  of  England  have  provided  no  other 
punishment  than  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  injured  family.  And 
even  this  satisfaction  is  only  obtained  by  one  of  the  quaintest  fictions  in 
the  world ;  the  father  bringing  his  action  against  the  seducer  for  the  loss 
of  his  daughter's  services  during  her  pregnancy  and  nurturing. — Pakv'i 
Moral  Philosophy.  A  law  for  the  punishment  of  seduction  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  ot  New  York  in  184  . 

8EMPACH.  Battle  op,  between  the  Swiss  and  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria.  The 
heroic  Swiss,  after  prodigies  of  valor,  gained  a  great  and  memorable  Tio» 
tory  over  the  duke,  who  was  slain,  July  9,  1386.    By  this  battle  they  e»- 
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tablished  the  liberty  of  their  country;  and  it  is  stiU  annually  < 
rated  with  great  solemnity  at  Sempach. 

SEPTEMBER.  The  ninth  month  of  the  year,  reckoned  from  Janu^i;^  and  the 
seventh  from  March,  whence  its  name,  from  Septimus^  seventh.  It  became 
the  ninth  month  when  January  and  February  were  added  to  the  year  by 
Numa,  713  b.  c.  The  Roman  senate  would  have  given  this  month  tho  name 
of  Tiberius,  but  that  emperor  opposed  it;  the  emperor  Domitian  gave  it  his 
own  name,  Grermanicus ;  the  senate  under  Antoninus  Pius  gave  it  that  of 
Antoninus ;  Commodus  gave  it  his  surname,  Herculeus ;  and  the  emperor 
I'acitus  his  own  name,  Tacitus.  Bat  these  appellations  are  all  gone  into 
disuse. 

SEPTUAGINT  VERSION  op  the  BIBLE,  made  277  b.  c.  Seventy-two  trans- 
lators were  shut  up  in  thirty-six  cells ;  each  pair  translated  the  whole ;  and 
on  subsequent  comparison  the  thirty-six  copies  did  not  vary  by  a  word  or 
leHeT.— Justin  Martyr.  St.  Jerome  aflBrms  they  translated  only  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  but  St.  Justin  and  others  say  they  translated  the  whole.  Pto- 
lemy gave  the  Jews  about  a  million  sterling  for  a  copy  of  the  T.-'stai  sent, 
and  seventy  translators  half  a  million  more  for  the  translation. — Josepkus, 
Finished  in  seventy-two  days. — Hewlett, 

SERINGAPATAM,  Battles  op,  called  also  the  battle  of  Arikera,  in  which  the 
British  defeated  Tippoo  Saib,  May  15,  1791.  Battle,  in  which  the  redoubts 
were  stormed,  and  Tippoo  was  reduced  by  lord  Comwallis,  Feb.  6,  1792. 
After  this  capture,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  and  Tippoo  agreed 
to  cede  one-half  of  Mysore,  and  to  pay  88,000,000  of  rupees  (about 
3,800,000^.  sterling)  to  England,  and  to  give  up  to  lord  Comwallis  his 
two  eldest  sons  as  hostages.  In  a  new  war  the  Madras  army  arrived  be- 
fore Seringapatam,  April  5, 1799;  it  was  joined  by  the  Bombay  army,  April 
14 ;  and  the  place  was  stormed  and  carried  by  major-general  Baird,  May  4, 
same  year.    In  this  engagement  Tippoo  was  killed.    See  India. 

SERPENTS.  The  largest,  the  record  of  which  is  in  some  degree  satisfactorily 
attested,  was  that  which  disputed  the  passage  of  the  army  led  by  Regulus 
along  the  banks  of  the  Bagrada.  It  wa»  120  feet  long,  and  had  killed  many 
of  his  soldiers.  It  was  destroyed  by  a  battering-ram ;  and  its  skin  was 
afterwards  seen  by  Pliny  in  the  capitol  at  Rome.— Pliny,  The  American 
papers  have  frequently  chronicled  the  appearance  of  a  sea-serpent  on  the 
coast,  but  its  existence  has  been  generally  doubted.  Haydn  quotes  Orom 
Phillips  that  a  sea-serpent  was  cast  on  shore  on  the  Orkney  Lslands,  which 
was  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  the  circumference  equal  to  the  girth  of  an 
Orkney  pony,  1808. 

SERVANTS.  In  England,  an  act  laying  a  duty  on  male  servants  was  passed  in 
1775.  This  tax  was  augmented  in  1781,  et  seq,  A  tax  on  female  servants 
was  imposed  in  1785 :  but  this  latter  act  was  repealed  in  1792.  The  tax  on 
servants  yielded  in  1880  about  250,00(K.  per  annum,  but  in  1840  the  revenue 
flrom  it  had  faUen  to  201,482^. 

SEVILLE.  The  capital  of  Spain  until  Philip  II.  Anally  established  his  court  at 
Madrid,  a.  d.  1563.  This  city  is  the  Hispalis  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
JuUa  of  the  Romans.  The  peace  of  Seville,  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  also  a  defensive  alliance  to  which  Holland  acceded,  signed  Nov. 
9,  1729.  Seville  suiTendered  to  the  French,  Feb.  1, 1810;  and  was  taken  by 
assault  by  the  British  and  Spaniards,  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Aug.  27, 
1812. 

SEXTANT.  This  instrument  is  used  in  the  manner  of  a  quadrant,  and  contains 
sixty  degrees,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle.  It  is  for  taking  the  altitude  of 
the  planets,  &c.    Invented  by  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe,  at  Augsbnrgh, 
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in  1660. — Vinces  Aslron.     The  Arabian  astronomers  under  the  Ci^pbs  sre 
said  to  have  had  a  sextant  of  fifty-uine  feet  nine  Inches  radius,  about  a.  d. 

6HEEP.  They  were  impoliticly  exported  (torn  England  to  Spain,  and,  the  breed 
being  thereby  improved,  produced  the  fine  Spanish  wool,  which  proved 
detrimental  to  our  woollen  manufacture,  8  Edward  IV.  1467. — Anderson. 
Their  exportation  prohibited  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  1522.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  variously  stated— by  some 
at  48,000,000,  by  others  at  49,000,000,  and  by  more  at  60,000,000,  in  1840. 

SHERIFF.  The  office  of  sheriff  is  fVom  sfivre-rcve,  governor  of  a  shire  or 
county.  London  had  its  sheriffs  prior  to  William  1.^  reign ;  but  some  say 
that  sheriffs  were  first  nominated  for  every  county  in  Ei^Iand  by  William 
in  1079. 

SHERIFFMUIR,  Battle  op,  between  the  royal  army  under  the  duke  of  Ai^ 

fyle,  and  the  Scotch  rebel  forces  who  favored  the  Pretender  (the  chevalier 
e  St.  George,  son  of  James  II.),  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Mar ;  the  insur- 
fents  were  defeated,  and  several  persons  of  rank  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
attic  was  fought  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  rebel  forces  in  tiie  same 
cause  were  defeated  at  Preston,  Nov.  12,  1715. 

SHIP-BUILDING.  The  art  is  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  as  the  first  inven- 
tors ;  the  first  ship  (probably  a  galley)  being  brought  from  Egypt  to  Greece 
by  Danaus,  1485  b.  c— Blair.  The  first  double-decked  ship  was  built  by 
the  Tyrians,  786  b.  c. — Lenglet.  The  first  double-decked  one  built  in  Eng- 
land was  of  1000  tons  burthen,  by  order  of  Henry  VII.  1509 ;  it  was  called 
the  Great  Harry,  and  cost  14,00W.— S^^wtf.  Before  this  time  24-gun  ships 
were  the  largest  in  the  navy,  and  these  had  no  port^holes,  the  guns  being 
on  the  upper  decks  only.  Port-holes  and  other  improvements  were  invented 
by  Descnargcs,  a  French  builder  at  Brest,  in  the  reisii  of  Louis  XII.,  about 
1500.  Ship-building  was  first  treated  as  a  science  oy  Hoste,  1696.  A  74- 
gun  ship  was  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  be  sheathed 
with  India-rubber,  1829.  For  beautiAil  models  and  fast  sailing,  the  shipping 
of  the  United  States— especially^he  packet  ships  and  steamers  sailing  m>m 
New  York — are  not  surpassed,  and  probably  not  equalled,  by  any  in  the 
world.    See  Navy  and  SUavi  Vessels. 

SHIPPING  OP  Great  Brftatn  and  Ireland.  Shipping  was  first  registered  in  the 
river  Thames  in  1786 ;  and  throughout  the  empire  in  1787.  In  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  the  shipping  of  Engknd  was  but  half  a  million  of  tons 
— less  than  London  now.  In  18£),  the  number  of  ships  in  the  British  em- 
pire was  29,174 ;  tonnage,  3,277,838 ;  seamen,  205,904.  These  returns  were 
exclusive  of  ships  and  boats  propelled  by  steam.    See  SUam  Vessels. 

SHIPPING  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Tonnage  at  different  periods. 
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SHIP-MONEY  It  was  first  levied  a.  o.  1007,  and  caused  mat  comtnottons. 
This  impost  being  illegally  levied  by  Charles  I.  in  1684,  led  to  the  revola- 
tion.  He  asseteed  London  in  seven  ships,  of  4000  tons,  and  1660  men; 
Yorkshire  in  two  ships,  of  600  tons,  or  12,000/. ;  Bristol  in  one  ship  of  100 
tons ;  Lancashire  in  one  ship  of  400  tons.  The  trial  of  the  patriot  Harnp^ 
den  for  refusing  to  pay  the  tax,  which  he  at  first  solely  opposed,  took  place 
in  1638.  Ship-money  was  included  in  a  redress  of  grievances  in  1641. 
Hampden  received  a  wound  in  a  skirmish  with  prince  Rupert,  and  died  Jnuo 
24,  1643. 

SHIPWRECKS,  AND*DISASTERS  AT  SEA.    See  Wrecks  of  Shipping. 

SHIRTS.  This  now  almost  universal  garment  is  said  to  have  been  first  gener- 
ally worn  in  the  west  of  Europe  early  in  the  eighth  century.— Z>it  fVesnay. 
Woollen  shirts  were  commonly  worn  in  England  until  about  the  88th  of 
Henry  III.,  1253,  when  linen,  but  of  a  coarse  kind  (fine  coming  at  this  period 
from  abroad),  was  first  manufactured  in  England  by  Flemish  artisans. — 
SUrwe. 

SHOES.  Among  the  Jews  they  were  made  of  leather,  linen,  rush,  or  ^ood. 
Moons  were  worn  as  ornaments  in  their  shoes  by  the  Jewish  women. — Isaiah 
iii.  18.  Among  the  Greeks  shoes  were  of  varioas  kinds.  Pythagoras  would 
have  his  disciples  wear  shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  probably,  that 
they  mieht  not  wear  what  were  made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  as  they  re- 
frained irom  the  use  of  every  thing  that  had  life.  Sandals  were  worn  by 
women  of  distinction.  The  Romans  wore  an  ivory  crescent  on  their 
shoes;  and  Caligula  wore  his  enriched  with  precious  stones.  The  Indians, 
like  the  Egyptians,  wore  shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  the  papyrus.  In  Eng- 
land the  people  had  an  extravagant  way  of  adorning  their  feet;  they  wore 
the  beaks  or  points  of  their  shoes  so  long,  that  they  encumbered  themselves 
in  walking,  and  were  forced  to  tie  them  up  to  their  knees ;  the  fine  gentlemen 
fastened  theirs  with  chains  of  silver,  or  silver  gilt,  and  others  with  laces. 
This  custom  was  in  vogue  fk-om  a.  d.  1462,  but  was  prohibited,  on  the  for- 
feiture of  20s.  and  on  pain  of  being  cursed  by  the  clergy,  7  Edward  IV.  1467. 
See  Dress.  Shoes  as  at  present  worn  were  introduced  about  1633.  The 
buckle  was  not  used  till  16i68. — Stowe;  Mortimer. 

SHOP-TAX,  IN  EvGLAND.  The  act  by  which  a  tax  was  levied  upon  retail  shops 
was  passed  in  1785 ;  but  it  caused  so  great  a  commotion,  particularly  in 
London,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  repeal  it  in  1789.  The  statute 
whereby  shop-liflinff  was  made  a  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  was 
passed  10  and  11  Wuliam  III.  1699.  This  statute  has  been  repealed.  See 
Acls. 

SHREWSBURY,  Battle  of,  between  the  royal  army  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
army  of  the  nobles,  led  by  Percy  (surnamed  Hotspur),  son  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  Henry.  Each  army  con- 
sisted of  about  12  000  men,  and  the  engagement  was  most  bloody.  ^Henry 
was  seen  every  where  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  while  his  valliant  son, 
who  was  afterwards  the  renowned  conqueror  of  France,  fought  by  his  side, 
and  though  wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  still  kept  the  field,  and  i)er- 
formed  astonishing  acts  of  valor.  On  the  other  side,  the  daring  Hotspur 
supported  the  renown  he  had  acquired  in  many  bloody  engagements,  and 
every  where  sought  out  the  king  as  a  noble  object  of  his  vengeance.  2300 
gentlemen  were  slain,  and  about  6000  private  men.  The  death  of  Hotspur 
by  an  unknown  hand  decided  the  fortune  of  the  dav,  and  gave  the  victoi^ 
to  the  king,  July  21,  1403.— //wwmj.     [Sec  Shakspearc's  Henry  IV.] 

SHROPSHIRE,  Battle  op,  in  which  the  Britons  were  completely  subjugated, 
and  Caractacus,  the  renowned  king  of  the  Silures,  became,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  queen  of  the  Briganti,  a  prisoner  of  the  Romans,  a.  d.  61. 
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Wfclle  Caractacus  was  being  led  through  Rome,  his  eyes  were  daxzled  bf 
the  splendors  that  surrounded  him.  *'  Alas  !*'  he  cried,  *'  how  is  it  possible 
that  a  people  possessed  of  such  magnificence  at  home  could  envy  me  an 
humble  cottage  in  Britain  1"  The  emperor  was  affected  with  the  British 
hero's  misfortunes,  and  won  by  his  address.  He  ordered  him  to  be  unchained 
upon  the  spot,  and  sot  at  liberty  with  the  rest  of  the  captives, — GMsmiik. 

SHROVE  TUESDAY.  In  the  season  of  Lent,  after  the  people  had  made  con- 
fession, according  to  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  festive  amusements,  although  no|  allowed  to  partake 
of  any  repast  beyond  the  usual  substitutes  for  fiesh ;  and  hence  arose  the 
custom  yet  preserved  of  eating  pancakes  and  fritters  at  Shrovetide,  the  Greek 
Christians  eating  eg^,  milk,  &c.  during  the  first  week  in  Lent.  On  these 
days  of  authorized  mdulgence  the  most  wanton  recreations  were  tolerated, 
provided  a  due  regard  was  paid  to  the  abstinence  commanded  by  the  church ; 
and  from  this  origin  sprang  the  Carnival.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  iho  people  in 
every  parish  throughout  England  formerly  confessed  their  sins ;  and  the 
parish  bell  for  the  purpose  was  rung  at  ten  o'clock.  In  several  i&ocient  par- 
lahes  the  custom  yet  prevails  of  ringing  the  bell,  and  obtains  in  London  the 
name  of  pancake- bell.    Observed  as  a  festival  before  1430. 

SIBYLS.  The  Slbylte  were  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven,  who  flourished  . 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks 
of  one,  others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three,  iEiian  of  four,  and  Varro  of  tea,  an 
opinion  wliich  is  universally  adopted  by  the  learned.  An  Ery tKrean  sibyl  is 
said  to  have  offei-ed  to  Tarquiii  II.  nine  books  containing  the  Roman  desti- 
nies, demanding  fur  them  300  pieces  of  gold.  He  denied  her,  whereu(M^a 
the  sibyl  threw  three  of  them  into  the  fire,  and  asked  the  same  price  for 
the  other  six,  which  being  still  denied,  she  burned  three  more,  and  again 
demanded  the  same  sum  for  those  that  remained ;  when  Tarquin,  conferring 
with  the  pontiffs,  was  advised  to  buy  them.  Two  magistrates  were  created 
to  consult  them  on  all  occasions,  531  b.  c. 

SICILY.  See  Naples.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  the  Sicani, 
a  people  of  Spain,  and  Etruscans,  who  came  hither  iirom  Italy,  1294  b.  c.  A 
second  colony,  under  Sicnlus,  arrived  80  years  before  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
1264  B,  c. — Lenglet.  The  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies  here, 
and  at  last  the  Carthaginians  became  masters  of  the  whole  island,  till  U>ey 
were  dist>ossessed  of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars.  Some  authors 
suppo.se  that  Sicily  was  originally  joined  to  the  continent,  and  that  it  wis 
separated  from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  straits  of  the  Charyb- 
dis  were  formed. — Justin ;  Livy. 

Arrival  of  UlvB8es.—/r<wKr  -       -    b.c.    1186    The  Romans  arrive  in  Sicily     •  b.o.  264 

He  puts  out  the  eve  of  Polyphemua           -1186    Agrigentum  taken  by  the  Romani  -  2fi 

Syiaruse  fountlctf. — Evaebiua         •          •   732    Palermo  besieged  by  the  Romani  •     •  *<2&t 

Archimedes  llourishea  '^ 


Ge\a.  (tty^deA.—  Thuct^idet      -  -     •  713 

Arrival  of  the  Messeniaus     •  •  -  G68 

Phalaris,   tyrant   of  Agrigentum,   put  to 

death.— Sec  Brazen  BuR        -  •     •  662 

Ilippocratus  becomes  tyrant  of  Gela  •  49G 

Law  of  Petal  ism  in.<<tituted  •  •  466 

R  jign  ol  Dionysius         -  -  -     -  405 

O  tended  with  the  freedom  of  the  philo- 
•oplier  Plato,  the  tyrant  sella  him  for  a 

slave. — Staruejf  "^ 


The  Romans  take  Syracuse,  and  make  all 

Sicily  a  province  -  •  -     -  214 

The  servile  war  began.— Z.iry        •  -   135 

Conquered  by  the  Saracens  ad.  821 

[They  made  Palermo  the  capiial,  and  the 
standard  of  MaJiomei  triumphed  for  200 
years.] 
;  They  are  driven  out  by  a  Norman  i  rtoce. 


Plato  ransomed  by  his  friends    •  •     -  386        Roger  1.,  son  of  Tancrod,  who  takes  the 

Damon  and  Pythias  flourish.— See  Damon  \     title  of  count  of  Siaily     -  •  -   1090 

and  Pythias  ....  386    Ro<rer  II.,  son  of  the  above-named,  unites 

The  sway  of  Timoleon   •  •  •     •  316  j     Sicily  with  Naples,  and  is  crowned  kinx 

Usurpation  of  Agaihocles    •  •  -  317  i     of  ilie  Two  Sicilies  -     •  1*31 

Defeat  of  Ilamilcar        -  •  •     •  309    Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  St.  Louis,  king 

Pillage  of  the  temples  of  Lepari  •  304  I     of  France,  con<juerB  Kaples  and  Sicily. 
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SICILY,  continued. 
depoeea  the  Norman  princea,  and  makea 
himself  king  •  .    ▲.  d.  1266 

The  French  becoming  haled  by  the  Sici* 
Hans,  a  general  maasacre  of  the  inyadera 
takes  place,  one  Frenchman  only  escap- 
ing.—See  Sicilian  Veaperg  •     - 1288 

Id  the  same  year  Sicily  is  seized  by  a  fleet 
■ent  by  the  kings  of  Arragon,  in  Spain ; 
but  Naples  remains  to  the  house  of  An- 
jou,  which  expires  •  •  •  1382 

Jane,  the  late  sovereign,  baring  leA  her 
crown  to  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  his  pre- 
tensions  are  resisted  by  Charles  Du- 
raxzo,  cousin  of  Jane,  who  ascends  the 
throne 1386 

AlphonsuB,  king  of  Arragon,  takes  posses- 
sion of  Naples  -  -  -  1458 

Th  i  kinsrdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  united 
u>  the  Spanish  monarchy  •     •  1504 

The  tyranny  of  the  Siuiniards  causes  an 
insurrection,  exciied  by  Masaniello,  a 
fisherman,  who,  in  fifteen  days,  raises 
two  hundred  thousand  men  >  •  1647 

Benry  duke  of  Guise,  uiking  advantage  of 
these  commotions,  procures  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  king;  but  is,  in  a  few 
days,  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards  by 
his  adherents    •  -  -  -     •  1647 


Ceded  to  Victor,  duke  of  Savoy,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  •  •     ▲.  d.  1713 

Ceded  by  him  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI., 
Sardinia  being  given  to  him  as  an  equi- 
valent •  -     •  1720 

The  Spaniards  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  both  kingdoms,  Charles,  son 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  ascends  the  tnrone, 
with  the  ancient-  title  renewed,  of  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  .  -  1731 

Order  of  St.  Januarius  instituted  by  king 
Charles  •     - 1788 

The  throne  of  Spain  becoming  vacant, 
C^harles,  who  is  heir,  vacates  the  throne 
of  the  two  Sicilies  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  agreeably  to  treaty      •  •  17G9 

Dreadful  earthquake  at  Messina,  m  Sicily, 
which  destroys  4(X000  persons  •     •  1783 

Naples  preserved  from  the  power  of  the 
French  by  the  British  forces  under  admi- 
ral Nelson  ....  1799 

Violent  earthquake  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Naples  •  -1806 

The  French  invade  Naples,  depose   I  ig 
Ferdinand  IV.,  and  give  the  crown  of  iHe 
Two  Sicilies  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  bro- 
ther to  the  emperor  of  the  French  - 1806 
For  subsequent  events,  see  Naplea. 


KINGS   OF  THK  TWO   8ICIUB8. 


K  1713.  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savov ;  he 
resigned  it  to  the  emp>eror  Charles 
VI.,  in  1718,  and  got  Sardinia  in 
lieu  of  it. 

17  J  &  Charles  VI.  emperor. 

1734.  Charles,  second  son  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  resigned  in  1769. 

17G9.  Ferdinand  IV.,  third  son  of  the  former 
king. 


1806.  Joseph  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

1806.  Joachim  Mural:  he  was  shot,  October  13, 
1815. 

1816.  Fei-dinand  I. ;  formerly  Ferdinand  IV.  of 
Naples,  and  intermediatehr  Ferdinand 
III.  of  Sicily ;  now  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

1826.  Francis  I. 

1830.  Ferdinand  II.,  Nov  a 


SICILIAN  VESPERS.  The  memorable  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  known 
by  this  name,  commenced  at  Palermo,  March  80,  1282.  The  French  had 
become  hateAil  to  the  Sicilians,  and  a  conspiracy  against  Charles  of  Anjou 
was  already  ripe,  when  the  following  occurrence  lea  to  develop  and  accora- 

Klish  it.  On  Easter  Monday,  the  chief  conspirators  had  assembled  at  Pa- 
irmo ;  and  while  the  French  were  engaged  in  festivities,  a  Sicilian  bride 
happened  to  pass  by  with  her  train.  She  was  observed^  by  one  Drochet.  a 
Frenchman,  who,  advancing  towards  her,  be^an  to  use  her  rudely,  under 
pretence  of  searching  for  arms.  A  young  Sicilian,  exasperated  at  this  af- 
front, stabbed  him  with  his  own  sword ;  and  a  tamult  ensuing,  200  French 
were  instantly  murdered.  The  enraged  populace  now  ran  throueh  the  city, 
crying  out  "  Let  the  French  die !"  and,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age, 
or  sex,  they  slaughtered  all  of  that  nation  they  could  find,  to  the  number  ot 
8000.  Even  such  as  had  fled  to  the  churches  found  no  sanctuary  there— the 
massacre  became  general  throughout  the  island. 

SIEGES.  Azoth,  which  was  besieged  by  Psammetichus  the  Powerful,  held  out 
for  nineteen  years. — Usker.  It  held  out  for  twenty-nine  years. — Herodotus. 
This  was  the  longest  siege  recorded  in  the  annals  of  antiquity.  The  siege 
of  Troy  was  the  most  celebrated,  occupied  ten  years,  1184  b.  c.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  and  most  memorable  sieges  since  the  twelfth  cei> 
tuiy: — 

Almeida,  August  27, 1810. 
Amiens,  1697. 
Ancona,  1798. 
,er,  1673.  Angouieme,  IdiJk 


Acre,  1192,  1799,  by  Bona- 
parte; siege  raised  after 
^  M)  daye^  oven  trenches. 


A]c«dras,ld 


Algiers,  1681 ;  Bomb-vessela 
first  used  by  a  f^-ench  en- 
gineernamed  RenaUj  1816 

AUtmae;    " 
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SIEGES,  continued. 

Antwerp,  1576.  V^e  of  in- 
fernal machine*.  1563, 1685 
1706,  179:2, 1814. 

Arrma,  1414. 

Aih,  1745. 

AvUnon,  1226. 

AaofT.  1796. 

Badajoa,  March  11, 1811.  To- 
ken  by  eeealade  •  on  the 
night  of  Aprtl  6y  1812. 

Bagdad,  I24a 

Bangalore,  March  6, 1791. 

Barcelona,  1697, 1714. 

Bayonne,  1451. 

Beauvaia,  1472. 

Belgrade,  1439,  1455.  1621, 
1^,  1717,  1739,  1789, 

Bellegarde,  1793, 1794. 

Belle-ble,  April  7. 1761. 

Bergen-opZoom,  1583, 1622, 
1747,  1814. 

Berwick,  129a 

Beaancon,  166S,  1674. 

Bethune,  1710. 

Boia-leDuc,  1603, 1794. 

Bologna,  1512,  1796. 

Bommel;  the  invention  qf 
fhf  rort^t-vay,  1704. 

llonifacifi,  I5.>t 

Bonn,  15S7,  tiiStJ,  17(33 

Bonlemijc,  1431,  lfi53i 

Bouchain,  1^711, 1711. 

Ba  ulo^ne,  liH5 

Brmjintu.  1744,  l«l&. 

Breda,  1590,  ie25,  17£i3. 

Brvacia,  1012,  1796,  1799. 

Brealau,  Jan.  g,  li*)?. 

Briaac,  163^.  Um. 

BtMmeU,  \mk%  1746. 

Buda,  liiaG,  le-tLl^i. 

Bursog,  Serl  19  rn  <>«.  22, 
M'i;  rai.mf,  Th-  French 
m  thtir  retreeti  bkm  up  the 
icorkgy  June  13,  1813. 

Cadiz,  1812. 

Caen.  1346, 1450. 

Calaia,  1347,  iBritith  hitto- 
riane  affirm Jhat  cannon 
leere  need  at'Creaay^  1346, 
and  here  in  iai7.  First 
ueed  here  in  1388.— Rt- 
iiER'8  FceD.)  1558, 1596. 

Calvi,  1794. 

Cam  po- Mayor,  Mar.  23, 1811. 

Candia ;  tfie  largest  cannon 
then  known  inEurope  ueed 
here  by  the  Turks,  1667. 

Capua,  1501. 

Carihagena,  1706. 

CasiiUon,  1452,  1586. 

Ceuta,  1790. 

Chalons,  1 199. 

Charleroi,  1072,  1677,  169Q, 
1736,  im. 

Charirea,  1568,  1591. 

Chaves,  March  26, 1809. 

Cherbourg,  1450. 

Chincilla,  Oct.  30, 1812. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  1706;  July 
10,  1810 ;  Jan.  19,  1812. 

Oolbcrg,  1760, 1807. 

Cotcheater,  1645. 


Compiegne  (Jbc 


^  Arc), 


Cond4, 1676, 1792, 1791 

Coni,  1691, 1744. 

Conaumiinople,  1453. 

Copenhagen,  1700, 1801, 1807. 

Corfu,  1715. 

Couruay,  1302,  et  »eq.  1791. 

Cracow,  1772. 

Cremona,  1702. 

Dantzic,  1734, 1793, 1807, 1813 

10  Jan.  12,  1814. 
Dendermonde,  1667. 
Dole,  1668,  1674. 
Douay,  1710. 
Dover,  1216. 
Dreaden,  1745, 1813. 
Drogheda,  1649. 
Dublin,  1500. 
Dunkirk,  1646,  1793. 
Edinburgh,  1093. 
Figueraa,  Aug.  19,  1811. 
Fluahing,  Aug.  15, 1809. 
Fontcnoy,  1212. 
Frederickshal ;  Ckarlea  XII. 

kiUed,  1718. 
Frederickstein,    Auguat    13, 

1814. 
Fumes,  1675,  1744.  1793. 
Gaeia,  1433,  1707,  1734, 1799, 

July,  1806, 1815. 
Genoa  1747, 1800. 
Gerona,  Dec.  10.  1809. 
Ghent7l576.  1708. 
Gibraltar,   1704,  1779.  (See 

Qibraltar),  1782L 
Glau,  1742,  1807. 
Ooiiingen,  1760. 
Gravea,  1602, 1674, 1794. 
Graveline.H,  1614 
Grenada.  1491, 1492. 
Groningen,  1580, 1672,  1795. 
Guaatalia.  1702. 
Gueldrca,  1637,  1640,1703. 
Haerlem,  1572,  1573. 
Ham.  1411. 
Harfleur,  1415, 1450. 
Heidelberg,  16S8. 
Herat,  June  28, 1838. 
Huningcn,  1815. 
Ismael:  tt^  merciless  Suwar- 

rote  butchered  30,000  men, 

the    brave  garrison^  and 

6000  u>om«7i,  in  cold  btood, 

Dec.  22,  1790. 
Kehl,  17^,  1796. 
Landau,  1702,  et  sea..  1713, 

1792,  and  1793. 
Landrecis,  1543, 1712. 
Laon,  991,  1594. 
Uipsic,  1637,  el  seq.,  1813. 
Lemberg,  1704. 
Lerida,  1647,  1707, 1807. 
I^yden,  1574. 
Liege,  1468,  1702. 
Lille,  1667, 1708, 1792. 
Lilo,  1747. 

Limerick,  1651, 1691. 
Londonderry,  1689. 
Louiabourg,  1758. 
Lyons,  17S3. 
Maeatrieht.  167C,  1073.    Vau- 


ban  first  cams  i 
lerC^  iri3,  17&4. 

MHi^Jc^buiijrp,  163),  ia06. 

Miiliiga,  IXtSt. 

M  ilta,  im^,  1736,  laiO. 

Mjjuua,  \7M.  urn,  17». 

Mit^iOoi,  llfii. 

Menu,  by  Chariet   F,  ISm, 

itySfir  lf92  ei  «esr.,  ITW. 
Mi'Jua,  U'20,  J 55^, 
M  itin.  l7tJ6,  1744, 
M<  (jLiirjcnia,  Juno  8,  ISia 
Mee^fina,  liiU,  1719. 
Mfc'tz.  iSiVi. 
M.'ii.  res,  13:*r 
Mi.id!cbun?h.  I57i 
Mm=c,  Lwi;  1691,  1709^1741, 

ir^^i,  urn. 

Ml  aiargw,  1427. 

Mi'iitJtUM^cit  1^*21. 

MiMitevidfQ.  Jan.  .5W, 

Moiiie  :  ifte  ^Ve/icA^  Imt^t  bw 
a  Mr^  Midler^  an  Bn^Hsk 
engine*-r,_^r  it  practised  the 
art  of  throwing  thrfls^  1634. 

MHnicJro,  (Jci  -jG,  1?^IL 

N.imur,  I65i  1746,  l7'/i 

N.ii.les  ^361, 1435.  1j<W,  1567, 
ll^4  1799,  1806. 

N]rt',  17l>5. 

Nuupon,  1745,  ITM. 

Otivenza,  Jjin.  i£2,  ISU. 

Olmuti,  I75fl, 

Orleaui,  142*,  lS6a 

Of^ctid,  1701,  1706,  1745. 

O'jJcAarrlis  1708, 1745. 

Pti'EiiH.  irw, 

Piirnj.clrjna.  Oct3I,  1813 
Paris,  1429. 1485,  1591. 
Parma  1248. 
Pavia,  1525, 1655, 1796. 
Perpignan,  1542, 1642. 
Phitipville,  157a 
Philipsburg,  1644, 1675,1698, 
Jirst  erperiment  of  firing 

artillery  hricochet,  1734, 

1795.  ' 

Plaitsburg,  Sept.  11, 1814. 
Pondichernr,  1/48,  1792. 
Prague,  1741, 1743,  1744. 
Puebla,  (col.  Child)  1647. 
Q,uesnoy.  1794. 
Rennes,  1357. 
Rheims,  1359. 
Rhodes,  1522. 
Riga,  17O0, 1710. 
Roclielle,  1573,  1G27. 
Rome,  1527, 1798. 
Romorentin;   artillery  firm 

used  in  sieges. -YohTMMMM. 

1256. 
Rosas,  1645, 1795, 180& 
Rouen,  1449, 1562, 1591. 
Roxburgh,  1460. 
St.  Sebastian,  Sept.  8. 1813. 
Salamanca,  June  27  1812. 
Salisbury,  1349. 
Saragossa,  1710, 1809. 
Save  me.  1675. 
Schweionits;   first 

meni  to  reduce  afo 
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SIEGES,  cofUrnued. 

bjf  springing  globe*  of  u 
prension,  1762, 180?. 

Scio  (see  Greece),  1822. 

Seringapaiam.  1799. 

Seville  1096, 1248. 

Smolensko,  1611. 

8»i9s>ODs,  1414. 

Stralsund;  the  method  of 
throwing  red  hot  baUe  first 
practiaed  with  certtUTUu, 
167.'>4Z13,  1807. 

TarifarDec.  20,  1811. 

Tarragona,  May  1^13. 

Temeswar,  1716. 

Thionville,  1643, 1792. 


Thorn,  1703. 

Thouarp,  1372, 1793. 

Tortosa,  Jan.  2, 1811. 

Toulon,  1707, 1793. 

Toulouse,  r^l7. 

Toumay,  1340,  13K2,  1581, 
1667,  1709,  (this  was  the 
beat  defence  ever  drawn 
from  cottntermioea),  174o^ 
1794. 

Treves,  1676. 

Tunis,  1-270, 1535 

Turin,  1640. 1706, 1799. 

Urbino,  1799. 


Valencia,  Dec.  2S,  1811. 

Valencienea.  1677, 1791 

Vannes,  1343. 

Venloti,  1702, 1791 

Verdun,  17fti 

Vera  Cruz,  (gen.  Scott)  1817. 

Vienna,  1529,  1683. 

Wakefield,  1460. 

Warsaw,  Sept,  8.  tSSL 

Xaiiva.  1707. 

Xeres,  1262. 

Yprcs.  1M8, 1744, 1791 

Zurich,  1544. 

Zutphen,  1572,  1586. 


SIERRA  LEONE.  Discovered  in  a.  d.  1460.  In  1786,  London  swarmed  with 
free  negroes  living  in  idleness  and  want;  and  400  of  them,  with  60  whiUss, 
mostly  women  of  bad  character  and  in  ill  health,  were  sent  out  to  Siern 
Leone,  at  the  charge  of  government,  to  form  a  settlement,  December  9, 1786. 
The  settlement  attacked  by  the  French,  September  1794 :  by  the  natives, 
February  1802.  Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  the  governor  of  the  colony,  murder- 
ed by  the  Ashantee  chief,  Jan.  21,  1824. 

SILK.  Wrought  silk  was  brought  from  Persia  to  Greece,  825  b.  c.  Known  at 
Rome  in  Tiberius's  time,  when  a  law  passed  in  the  senate,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  plate  of  massy  gold,  and  also  forbidding  men  to  debase  themselves 
by  wearing  silk,  fit  only  for  women.  Heliogabalus  first  wore  a  garment  of 
silk,  A.  D.  220.  Silk  was  at  first  of  the  same  value  with  gold,  weight  for 
.  weight,  and  was  thought  to  grow  in  the  same  manner  as  cotton  on  trees. 
Silk-worms  were  brought  from  India  to  Europe  in  the  sixth  century.  Char- 
lemagne sent  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia,  a  present  of  two  silken  vests,  a.  d.  780. 
The  manufacture  was  encouraged  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  at  Palermo,  1130, 
when  the  Sicilians  not  only  bred  the  silk-worms,  but  spun  and  weaved  the 
silk.  The  manufacture  spread  into  Italy  and  Spain,  ana  also  into  the  south 
of  France,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  about  1610;  and  Henry  IV. 
propagated  mulberry-trees  and  silk- worms  throughout  the  kingdom,  1689. 
In  England,  silk  mantles  were  worn  by  some  noblemen's  ladies  at  a  ball  at 
Kenilworth  Castle.  1286.  Silk  was  worn  by  the  English  clergy  in  1534. 
Manufactured  in  England  in  1604;  and  broad  silk  wove  fVom  raw  silk  in 
1620.  Brought  to  perfection  by  the  French  refugees  in  London,  at  Spital- 
fields,  1688.  A  silk-throwing  mill  was  made  in  England,  and  fixed  up  at 
Derby,  by  sir  Thomas  Lombe,  merchant  of  London,  modelled  from  the  ori- 
ginal mill  then  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's  dominions,  about  1714. 

SILVER.  It  exists  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  found  mixed  with  other 
ores  in  various  mines  in  Great  Britain.  The  silver  mines  of  South  America 
are  far  the  richest.  A  mine  was  discovered  in  the  district  of  La  Paz  in 
1660,  which  was  so  rich  that  the  silver  of  it  was  often  cut  with  a  chisel. 
In  1749,  one  mass  of  silver,  weighing  870  lbs.  was  sent  to  Spain.  From  a 
mine  in  Norway,  a  piece  of  silver  was  dug,  and  sent  to  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Copenhagen,  weighing  560  lbs.,  and  worth  1680^.  In  England  silver-plate 
and  vessels  were  first  used  by  Wilfrid,  a  Northumberland  bishop,  a  lofty 
and  ambitions  man,  a.d.  709.— TT^reW's  Hist,  of  England.  Silver  knives, 
spoons,  and  cups,  were  great  luxuries  in  1300. 

SILVER  COIN.  Silver  was  first  coined  by  the  Lydians,  some  say ;  others,  by 
Phidon  of  Argos,  869  b.  c.  At  Rome  it  was  first  coined  by  Fabius  Plctor, 
269  B.  ('..  Used  in  Britain  26  b.  c.  The  Saxons  coined  silver  pennies,  which 
were  22^  grains  weight.  In  1802,  the  penny  was  yet  the  largest  silver  coin 
in  England.    See  Shillings,  &c.,  and  Cain.    From  1816  to  1840  inclnsive, 
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were  coined  at  the  Mint  in  London,  11,108,266^.  15^.  in  silver,  being  ft  yearly 
average  of  444,330/.— PaW.  Ret. 

SIMONIANS.  An  ancient  sect  of  Christians,  so  called  from  their  founder 
Simon  Magus,  or  the  Magician.  He  was  the  first  heretic,  and  went  to  Rome 
about  A.  D.  41.  His  heresies  were  extravagant  and  presumptuous,  yet  he 
had  many  followers,  a.  d.  67.  A  sect  called  St.  Siraonians  sprung  up  in 
France ;  and  lately  attracted  considerable  attention  in  that  country ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  Sinionianism  has  been  advocated  in  England,  and  particu- 
larly by  Dr.  Prati,  who  lectured  upon  it  at  a  meeting  in  London,  held  Jan. 
2i,  1834. 

SINGING.  See  Music.  The  singing  of  psalms  was  a  very  ancien.  custom  both 
among  the  Jews  and  Christians.  St.  Paul  mentions  this  practice,  which 
was  continued  in  all  succeeding  ages,  with  some  variations  as  to  the  mo<le 
and  circumstance.  During  the  persecution  of  the  Orthodox  Christians  by  the 
empress  Justina,  mother  of  the  then  young  Yalentinian  II.  a.  d.  386,  eicle- 
siastical  music  was  introduced  in  favor  of  the  Arians.  *'  At  this  time  it 
was  first  ordered  that  hymns  should  be  sung  after  tlie  manner  of  Eastern 
nations,  that  the  devout  might  not  languish  and  pine  away  with  ji  tedious 
sorrow."  The  practice  was  imitated  by  almost  all  other  congregations  of 
the  world. — St.  Augustin,  Pojje  Gregory  the  Great  refined  upon  the  churck 
music,  and  made  it  more  exact  and  harmonious ;  and  that  it  might  be  ge- 
neral, he  set  up  singing-schools  in  Rome,  a.  d.  602. 

81RNAMES,  first  came  up  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  arose  in  great  acts  and 
distinctions ;  as  Soter,  from  Saviour ;  Nicaior,  conqueror ;  Eucrt:€les,  or  Be- 
nefactor; Philopa/er,  lover  of  his  father ;  PhilameU-r,  lover  of  his  mother, 
&c.  Strato  was  surnamed  Physicus,  ft-om  his  deep  study  of  nature ;  Aris- 
tides  was  called  the  Justf  Phocion  the  Good;  Plato,  the  Atheniitn  Bee; 
Xenophon,  the  Attic  Muse;  Aristotle,  the  Stagy riJs;  Pythagoras,  the  Samian 
Sage;  Menedsemus,  the  Eretrian  Bull;  Dernocritus,  the  Laughing  Philoso- 
pher; Virgil,  the  Mantuati  Swain,  &c.  Sirnaraes  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Normans,  and  were  adopted  by  the  nobility,  a.  d.  1100.  The  old 
Normans  used  Mtjs,  which  signifies  son,  as  Fitzherbert.  The  Irish  used  0, 
for  grandson,  as  O'Neal,  O'Donnel.  The  Scottish  Highlanders  employed 
Mac,  as  Macdonald.  son  of  Donald.  The  Saxons  added  the  word  son  to  the 
father's  name,  as  Williamson.  Many  of  the  most  common  sirnames,  such 
as  Johnson,  Wilson,  Dyson,  Nicholson,  &c.,  were  taken  by  Brabantcrs  and 
other  Flemings,  who  were  naturalized  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  1435.— 
Rymer's  Fadcra,  vol.  x. 

SLAVERY.  Slavery  has  existed  from  the  earliest  ages.  With  other  abomi- 
nable customs,  the  trafiic  in  men  spread  from  Chaldea  into  E.g>'pt,  Arabia, 
and  aU  over  the  East,  and  at  length  into  every  known  i-egion  under  heaven. 
In  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  all  prisoners  of  war  were  treated  as  slaves. 
The  Lacedemonian  youth,  trained  up  in  the  practice  of  deceiving  and 
butchering  slaves,  were  from  time  to  time  let  loose  upon  them  to  show  their 
proficiency  in  stratagem  and  massacre;  and  once,  for  their  amusement  only, 
they  murdered  8000  in  one  night.  Alexander,  when  he  razed  Thebes,  sold 
the  whole  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  for  slaves,  836  b.  c.  See 
Helots. 

SLAVERY  IN  ROME.  In  Rome  slaves  were  often  chained  to  the  gate  of  a 
great  man's  house,  to  give  admittance  to  the  guests  invited  to  the  feast. 
By  one  of  the  laws  of  the  XII.  Tables,  creditors  could  seize  their  insolvent 
debtors,  and  keep  them  in  their  houses  till,  by  their  services  or  labor.  th«y 
had  discharged  the  sum  they  owed.  C.  Pollio  threw  such  slaves  as  jrave 
him  the  slightest  offence  into  his  fish-ponds,  to  fatten  his  lampreys,  42  e.  c. 
Cccilius  Isidorus  left  to  his  heir  4116  slaves,  12  b.  c. 
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SLAVERY  IN  ENGLAND.  Slavery  was  very  early  known ;  and  laws  respect- 
ing the  sale  of  slaves  wa&  made  by  Alfred.  The  English  [>easantry  were  so 
commonly  sold  fur  slaves  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times,  tliat  children  were 
sold  in  Bristol  market  like  cattle  for  exportation.  Many  were  ^eiit  to  Ire- 
land, and  others  to  Scotland.  A  statute  was  enacted'  by  Edward  VI.  that  a 
runaway,  or  any  one  who  lived  idly  for  three  days,  should  be  brought  before 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  marked  V  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  bi-east,  and 
adjudged  the  slave  of  him  who  brought  him  for  two  years.  He  was  to  take 
the  slave,  and  give  him  bread,  water,  or  ffmall  drink,  and  refuse  meat,  and 
cause  him  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise  ;  and  if,  within  that 
space,  he  absented  himself  fourteen  days,  was  to  be  marked  on  the  forehead 
or  cheek,  by  a  hot  iron,  with  an  S,  and  be  his  master's  slave  for  ever— second 
desertion  was  made  felony.  Lawful  to  put  a  ring  of  iron  round  his  neck, 
anu,  or  leg.  A  beggar's  child  might  be  put  apprentice,  ind,  on  running 
away,  become  a  slave  to  his  master,  1547. 

SLAVE  TRADE.  The  slave  trade  from  Congo  and  Angola  was  beeun  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1481  Volumes  have  been  written,  confined  to  iacts  alone, 
describing  the  horrors  of  this  traffic.  The  commerce  in  man  has  brutalized 
a  tract  15  degrees  on  each  side  the  equator,  and  40  degrees  wide,  or  of  four 
millions  of  s<|uare  miles ;  and  men  and  women  have  been  bred*  for  sale  to  the 
Christian  nations  during  the  last  250  years  and  wars  carried  on  to  make  pri- 
soners for  the  Christian  market.  The  Abb6  Raynal  computes  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  writing,  9  000,000  of  slaves  had  been  consumed  by  the  Europeans, 
"Add  1.000,000  at  least  more,  for  it  is  about  ten  years  since,"  says  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  published  letters  on  this  subject  in  1787.  In  the  year  1768. 
the  slaves  taken  from  their  own  continent  amounted  to  104  100.  In  1786, 
the  annual  number  was  about  100,000 ;  and  in  1807  (the  last  year  of  the 
English  slave  trade),  it  was  shown  by  authentic  documents,  produced  by 
ffovemment,  that  from  1792  upwards  of  3  500  000  Africans  had  been  tor» 
from  their  country,  and  had  either  miserably  perished  on  the  passage,  or  been 
sold  in  the  West  Indies.* — Butler.  Bull  of  pope  Gregory  against  the  slave 
trade,  Dec.  1830.  Quintuple  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
allowing  mutual  right  of  search,  signed  at  London,  by  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  December  20,  1841. 
King  of  Sweden  abolishes  slavery  in  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Oct. 
9,  1847. 

SLAVE  TRADE  op  ENGLAND.  Captain,  afterwards  sir  John  Hawkins,  was 
the  first  Englishman,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  who  made  a  traffic 
of  the  human  species.  His  first  expedition  with  the  object  of  procuring 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  conveying  them  for  sale  to  the  West 
Indies,  took  place  in  October,  1563.  See  Guinea.  Queen  Anne  directed  the 
colonial  government  of  New  York  to  take  care  "  that  the  Almight>  should 


'  Eiim^win  avarice  has  been  gluiied  with  the  murder  of  180,000,000  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
recollecting  thai  for  every  one  slave  procured,  ten  are  slnughterecl  in  their  own  land  in  war,  ann 
that  a  fifth  die  on  the  pnKRa<;e,  and  a  third  in  tho  oeasnning. —( !ooper's  Letters  on  the  Slavs 
Tkaob.  '*  But,"  nays  Butler,  ^  this  monstrous  colossarcrime  ha«  not  been  perpetrated  with  ini< 
pilDiry.  Not  only  its  prosecution,  but  its  effects  have  in  some  measure  called  down  upon  us  th* 
frowns  uad  the  jiidgment^  of  heuven. 

*•  By  foreign  wealth  srw  British  morals  changed, 
And  Afric's  sons,  and  India's,  amiie  avenged." 
1.^1  tmde  was  aboliihetl  in  Austria  in  1782.  By  the  French  convention  in  17W.  By  the  United 
Scales  in  1S07.  By  England  («««  o/tore)  in  1807.  The  Allies,  at  Vienna,  declared  aeainsi  it,  February 
1815.  Napo'.con.  in  the  hundred  day«,  aboli.«hed  the  trade,  March  29,  1815.  Treaty  with  Sfiain, 
1617;  witli  the  Netherlands,  .May,  1818 ;  with  Brazil,  Nov.  1626.  But  this  horrid  traffic  contmuM 
so  he  encoiraged  in  several  states. — Haydn. 
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be  devoutly  and  dnly  served,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  that  the  Royal  African  Company  should  be  encouraged,  and 
that  the  colony  should  have  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  merchantalfU 
negroes  at  moderate  rates."  In  the  year  1786,  England  employed  130  ships, 
and  carried  off 42.^(K)  slaves ;  Bristol  and  Liverpool  were  chiefly  engaged  in  it ; 
and  such  was  the  extent  of  British  commerce  in  human  flesh,  that  at  the  pe- 
riod of  slave  emancipation  in  the  British  plantations  in  1833,  the  number  of 
slaves,  which  had  previously  been  considerably  more,  yet  then  amounted  to 
770.280.  The  slave-trade  qu'estion  was  debated  in  the  British  parliament 
in  1787.  The  debate  for  its  abolition  lasted  two  days  in  April  1791.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  88  to  83,  April  3,  1798. 
After  several  other  eflbri^  of  humane  and  jiist  m^^n,  the  question  was 
introduced  under  the  auspices  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  then  minis- 
ters. March  31,  1806;  and  the  trade  was  finally  abolished  by  parliament. 
March  26,  1807. 

SL  AVERY  OP  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS  in  Europe. 


Many  of  ihe  early  navigators  to  Ame- 
rica, including  Columbus  himself, 
carried  considerable  numbera  of  the 
aborigiines  to  Europe,  where  they 
were  sold  into  slavery.  Queen  Isa- 
bella commanded  the  liberation  of 
Indians  held  in  bondage  in  her  pos- 
sessions, in       -  -  •  •  ISOl 


-but  the  next  fear  the  slaveij  of  ji- 
dians  was  revxvrnized  as  lawful ;  and 
the  practice  of  selling  the  natives  of 
North  America  into  Toreign  bondage 
continued  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
The  excellent  Winthrop  enunieraiea 
Indians  among  his  bequests.— fio» 
croft. 


SLA\^RY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  first  negro  slaves  in  the  Eneli^h 
colonies  of  North  America  were 
brought  to  Virginia  in  a  Dutch  vessel 
of  war  -  -  ,  -  -  lOaO 

Negroes  "  who  had  been  fraudulently 
brought  from  Guinea"  to  Massachu- 
setts (Uie  first  in  New  England),  were 
sent  home  at  the  public  expense  by 
the  general  court  of  that  colony        - 1646 

Gorton  and  Roger  Williams  made  a  de- 
cree asainsi  slavery  in  Rhode  Island  1602 

White  slaves  were  sold  in  England,  to 
be  transported  to  V^irginia :  average 
price  for  5  years'  service,  JC5— while 
a  negro  was  worth  £i^.— Bancroft  ■  16?2 

Virginia  had  one  slave  to  50  whites     -  1650 

The  Quakers  abolished  slavery  among 
themselves       ....  1754 

Resolutions  against  the  slave  trade 
passed  by  the  first  congress  of  the 
colonies  ....  1774 

Act  against  the  external  slave  trade 
pa-ssed  by  congress  of  the  United 
Slates    .....  17^ 


See  Slave  Trade. 

[Slavery  had  been  already  prohibhed 
in  most  o\'  the  northem  States  in  tteir 


constitutions.] 
Act  of  congress  against  fitting  out  ves- 
sels for  slave  trade      -       ~  •  •  1794 
Act  forbi(ldin{(  any  citizen  of  the  Unt^ 
ted  Slates  Irom  holding  prooeriy  in 
foreign  slave  vessels,     united  States 
vessels  authorized  to  seize  slaven    •  ISOO 
Act  forbidding,  undei  heavy  penoltiea, 
the  iniroduccion  of  slaves  into  the 
United  States  ....  1807 
Act  declaring  the  slave  trade  piracy, 

punishable  with  death  -  •  ISS) 

[Slavery  has,  however,  been  continued 
in  thirteen  of  the  States.    See  Mis- 
souri. J 
The  num1)er  of  slaves  in  the  United 
Slates  in  1790  was       •       -       •    G3f7.eS7 

In  ISOO 896J849 

In  1810 1,191^351 

In  1820 1,538,061 

In  18:30 2,010,436 

miMO 2,487,366 

SLAVES  Emancipation  of.  Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
British  colonies,  and  for  the  promotion  of  industry  among  the  manumitted 
slaves  and  for  the  compensation  to  the  persons  hitherto  entitled  to  the  ser- 
vices of  such  slaves,  by  the  grant  from  parliament  of  20.000,00(M.  sterling, 
passed  3  and  4  William  IV..  Aug.  28,  1833.  By  the  operation  of  this  act; 
slavery  terminated  in  the  British  possessions  on  Aug.  1,  1834,  and  770,280 
slaves  became  free. 

SLEEP.  We  arc  told  that  while  Epimenides  was  at  Athens,  and  was  one  day 
atu*nding  his  flocks,  he  entered  a  cave,  and  there  fell  asleep.  His  sleep  con- 
tinued, according  to  some  writers,  forty  or  forty-seven  years  ;  Plinj'  says  he 
slept  lifty-seven  years;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  eveiy  object  soaU 
tered  he  knew  not  where  he  was.    It  is  supposed  that  he  lived  289  yean. 
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696  B.  c.  We  have  man},  and  even  very  late,  instances  of  persons  in 
these  countries  sleeping  coutiuuously  for  weeks  and  months. 
SMAI-X-POX.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  introduced  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox  from  Turkey,  her  own  son  having  heen  inoculated  with  i»crfect 
success  at  Adriauople,  a.  d.  1718.  She  was  allowed,  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  inoculate  seven  capital  convicts,  who,  on  their  recovery,  were  pardoned. 
Inoculation  for  the  small-pox  was  encouraged  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
Mead.  A  small-pox  hospital  was  instituted  in  London,  1746,  but  the  pie- 
sent  building  was  not  opened  till  1756.    See  Itioc%datian  and  Vaccination. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  Founded  by  will  of  James  Smithson,  a  na. 
tural  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  died  1836,  and  left  XlOO.OOO 
"  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  found  at  Washington  an  institution 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men. '  Act  of  Congress 
accepting  the  bequest,  and  providing  for  the  fulUlmeut  of  the  trust,  1846. 
Comer  stone  of  ine  building  laicP  May  1,  1847. 

SMOLENSKO,  Battle  op.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  celebrated 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  between  the  French  and  Russian  armies.  The 
French  in  this  most  sanguinary  engagement  were  three  times  repulsed,  but 
they  ultimately  succeeded,  and,  on  entering  Smolensko,  found  the  city, 
which  had  been  bombarded,  burning  and  partly  in  ruins.  Barclay  de  Tolli, 
the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  because  he  retreated  after  the  battle,  and  Kutusoff  succeeded 
to  the  command,  Aug.  17,  1812. 

SMUGGLERS  in  England.  The  customs  duties  were  instituted  originally  to 
enable  the  king  to  afford  protection  to  trade  against  pirates ;  and  they  af- 
terwards became  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  A  severe  penalty  against 
smuggling'  was  enacted  in  1736. 

SNUFF-TAKING.  This  practice  took  its  rise  in  England  IVom  the  captures 
made  of  vast  quantities  of  snuff  by  sir  George  Rooke's  expedition  to  Vigo 
in  1702.  The  prize  of  the  forces  having  been  sent  home  and  sold,  the  vice 
soon  obtained  from  which  the  revenue  now  draws,  with  tobacco,  consider- 
ably more  than  3  000  0000/.  per  annum.  In  the  year  ending  Jan.  5.  1840, 
there  were  imported  1  622,493  lbs.  of  snuflf,  of  which  196,305  lbs.  were 
entered  for  home  consumption  ;  the  duty  was  88,2632.    See  Tobacco. 

SOAP.  This  article  was  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients.  The  first  express 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  Pliny  and  Galen ;  and  the  former  declares  it  to  be 
an  invention  of  the  Gauls,  though  he  prefers  the  Grerman  to  the  Gallic  soap. 
Ill  remote  periods  clothes  were  cleansed  by  being  rubbed  or  stamped  upon 
in  water.  Nausicaa  and  her  attendants,  Homer  tells  us,  washed  theirs  by 
treading  upon  them  with  their  feet  in  pits  of  water. — Odyssey,  book  vi. 
The  manufacture  of  soap  began  in  London  in  1524,  before  which  time  it 
-was  supplied  by  Bristol  at  one  penny  per  poimd. 

SOBR AON.  Battle  OP ;  India.  The  British  army,  35  000  strong,  under  Sir 
Hugh  (now  lord)  Gough,  attacked  the  Sikh  force  on  the  Sutlej.  The  ene- 
my was  dislodged  after  a  dreadful  contest,  and  all  their  batteries  taken ; 
and  in  attempting  the  passage  of  a  river  by  a  floating  bridge  in  their  real, 
the  weight  of  the  masses  that  crowded  upon  it  caused  it  to  break  down  and 
more  than  10,000  Sikhs  were  killed*,  wounded,  or  drowned.  The  British 
loss  was  2383  men ;  fought  Feb.  10,  1846. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS  seized  by  the  French  admiral,  Dupetit  Thouars,  and 
queen  Pomare  deposed  Nov.  9,  1843,  but  the  transaction  was  disavowed  by 
the  French  government. 

SOCIALISM.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  all 
men  have  common  interests,  and  that  society  ought  to  be,  accordingly,  or- 
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ganized  on  that  principle.  It  has  been  taught,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in 
all  a^es  and  nations :  by  Pythagoras  a.  c.  466,  and  Plato  b.  c^22,  among 
the  Greelcs ;  by  the  sect  of  Essenes,  in  the  time  of  our  Sa\iour,  among  the 
JewM ;  by  the  first  Christians  a.  d.  34 ;  by  several  of  the  fathers  of  tlie 
Church  ;  by  sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia,  a.  d.  1515 ;  by  Campunella. 
A.  D.  1623  ;  and  by  Babeau.  in  France,  a.  d.  ;  but  the  principal  modem 

teachers  of  it  have  been  Charles  Fourier,  who  was  bom  atBesan^on  in  1772; 
and  who  published  a  variety  of  able  works  on  the  subject ;  by  Claude  Henri 
St.  Simon,  born  also  in  France,  at  Paris,  in  a.d.  1760 ;  and  by  Robert  Owen,  of 
England,  who  first  taught  it  publicly  in  London  in  1834.  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  writings  it  has  been  been  spread  over  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  where  socialism,  in  different  forms,  has  a 
considerable  number  of  disciples.  In  February,  1848,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Louis  Blanc,  one  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Paris,  to  or^niz*) 
labor  on  socialist  principles,  but  without  success.  A  great  many  relifious 
sects,  such  as  the  Moravians,  the  Rappites,  the  ZoariU^s,  and  '.he  Shakers, 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  common  property  in  their  social  arrangements. 

S(K!INIANS.  So  called  from  their  founders,  Faustus  and  Lie^ius  Socinns. 
They  taught  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man.  who  had  no  existence  before  h<^ 
was  conceived  by  the  Virgin ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  distinct  per- 
son ;  and  that  the  Father  only  is  truly  Grod.  They  maintained  that  Christ 
died  only  to  ^\ve  mankind  a  pattern  of  heroic  virtue,  and  to  seal  his  doc- 
trines with  his  death.  Original  sin,  grace,  and  predestination  they  treated 
as  mqre  chimeras.    Socinianism  was  propagated  about  a.  d.  1560. — Fardoi^. 

SODOM  AND  GOMORRAH.  These  cities,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  destroyed 
by  tire  from  heaven.  1897  b.  c. — BiJble,  Blair ^  Usktr.  The  ofifence  of  sodomy 
was  first  sown  in  England  by  the  Lombards.  By  an  old  English  law,  the  cri- 
minal was  burnt  to  death,  though  Fieta  says  he  should  be  buried  alive. 
Tlie  crime  was  subject  to  ecclesiastical  censure  only  at  the  time  of  Henry 
YIII.,  who  made  it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  1533.  Confirmed  bV 
statute  5  Elizabeth,  1562. 
SOLAR  SY^ni'EM.  The  system  nearly  as  now  accepted,  after  the  investiga- 
tions and  ^discoveries  of  many  enlightened  centuries  and  ages,  was  taught 
by  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  about  529  b.  c.  In  his  system  of  the  universe  he 
placed  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  planets  moving  in  elliptical  orbits 
round  it — a  doctrine  deemed  chimerical  and  improbable,  till  the  deep  in- 
quiries of  the  philosophy  of  the  sixteenth  century  proved  it,  by  the  most 
accurate  calculations,  to  be  true  and  incontestable.  The  system  of  Pytha- 
goras was  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  it  is  hence  called  the  Copemican 
system.  Its  truth  was  fully  demonstrated  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1696. 
How  truly  the  poet  says — 

"  He  who  through  vnat  immensity  can  pierce, 

See  wurldo  on  worlds  compose  one  universe, 

Ob!«erve  how  oysiem  into  syMeni  runs, 

Whai  other  pinneia  circle  other  suns, 

What  varied  beings  people  every  star. 

May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  what  we  are."— Pope. 

SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE.  The  foundation  laid,  480  years  after  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  1012  b.  c.  The  temple  solemnly  dedicated.  Friday,  October 
30,  1004  B.  c,  being  1000  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer. — UsA^, 

SORCERERS  and  MAGICIANS.  A  law  was  enacted  against  their  seduction.^, 
33  Hviiry  VIII.  1541  ;  and  another  statute  etiually  severe  was  passed  5  Eli- 
zabeth 1563.  The  j)retensi()n  to  sorcery  and  witchcraft  and  the  conversing 
with  evil  spirits  was  made  capital.  1  James  I.,  1003.  Tor  shocking  instaiicea 
of  the  punishment  of  sorcerers,  see  Witchcraft. 
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SOUDAN  OR  SC>T7JAH.  The  title  of  the  lieutenant-grenerals  of  the  caliphs, 
which  they  went  by  in  their  provinces  or  armies.  These  officers  afterwards 
made  themscivos  sovereigns.  Saladin,  general  of  the  forces  of  the  Nora- 
dine,  king  of  Damascus,  was  the  lirst  that  took  upon  him  tiiis  title  in  Egypt, 
A.  D.  1165,  after  having  killed  the  caliph  Caym. 

BOUND.  Fewer  than  thirty  vibrations  in  a  second  give  no  sound  ;  and  when 
the  vibrations  exceed  7520  in  a  second,  the  tones  cease  to  l>e  discriminated. 
Robesval  states  the  velocity  of  sound  at  the  rate  of  560  feet  in  a  second ; 
Gassendus,  at  1473 ;  Derham,  at  1142  feet.  At  Paris,  where  cannon  were 
fired  under  many  varieties  of  weather  in  1738,  it  was  found  to  be  1107  feet. 
The  fire  of  the  British  on  landing  in  £gypt  was  distinctly  heard  130  miles 
on  the  sea.    See  Acoustics. 

SOUNDINGS  AT  SEA.  Captain  Ross,  of  H.  M.  S.  (Edipus,  took  extraordinary 
soundings  at  sea.  One  of  them  was  taken  900  miles  west  of  St.  Helena, 
where  it  extended  to  the  depth  of  5000  fathoms.  Another  sounding  was 
made  in  latitude  of  38  degrees  S.  and  longitude  9  degrees  W.,  ahout  300 
mile  frotii  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  2266  fathoms  were  sounded ;  the 
w«ight  employed  amounted  to  450  lbs.,  1840. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  One  of  the  United  States ;  first  settlement  was  made 
under  Grovernor  Sayle,  at  Port  Royal,  in  1670,  and  at  Charleston  1671 ;  re- 
ceived a  colony  of  French  refugees,  exiled  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  1690 ;  church  of  England  established  by  law,  1703 ;  proprietary 
government  in  the  two  Carolinas  superseded  by  one  established  by  the  peo- 
ple in  1719 ;  the  country  purchased  of  the  proprietors  by  the  English  par- 
liament in  1729,  when  the  country  was  divided  into  North  and  South 
Carolina :  received  colonies  of  Swiss,  Germans,  and  Irish  at  various  times. 
This  State  early  resisted  the  claims  of  the  mother  country,  and  was  active 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  Charleston  and  a  large  part  of  the  State  taken  by 
the  British  in  1780 ;  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  1781 ;  Federal  Constitution 
adopted  May  23,  1788,  by  149  to  73 ;  '*  nullification  ordinance "  passed 
Nov.  1832.  Population  in  1790  was  249.000;  in  1810,  415,115;  in  1830, 
581,468;  in  1840,  594,898,  including  827,538  slaves. 

bOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE.  This  destructive  speculation  was  commenced  in 
1710;  and  the  company  incorporated  by  statute,  1716.  The  bubble,  which 
ruined  thousands  of  families,  exploded*  in  1720,  and  the  directors'  estates, 
to  the  value  of  2  014.000/.  were  seized  in  1721.  Mr.  Knight,  the  cashier, 
absconded  with  100,000/. ;  but  he  -componnded  the  fraud  for  lO.OOW.,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1743.  Almost  all  the  wealthy  persons  in  the  king- 
dom had  become  stock-jobbers  and  speculators  in  this  fatal  scheme.  Tho 
artifices  of  the  directors  had  raised  the  shares,  originally  of  1001.,  to  the 
enormous  price  of  1000/.    Sec  Laic's  BiU>bl€. 

SCiUTHCOTT,  JOANNA.    See  Impostors,  &c. 

SPAIN.  The  first  settlers  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  Tubal, 
fifth  son  of  Japheth.  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  successively 
planned  colonies  on  the  coasts ;  and  the  Romans  possessed  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Spain  was  seijsed  by  the  Vandals, 
Alans,  and  Suevi ;  afterwards  subdued  by  the  Visigoths,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  monarchy.     See  Tabular  Vitirs,  p.  65,  el  seq. 

The  Vandals  and  Suevi  wreal  Spain  Alphonstis  II.  refusing  to  pay  ihe  Sara- 

from  ihe  Romans     •  -        a.  d.    412        cens  the  annual  tribute  of  100  virgins, 

The  Vi«*i«oihfl  enter  Spain  under  their 

leaden'Ruric    -  •  -   472 

The  Saracens  Troin  Arabia  invade  the 

country       -  -  -         IV^et  seq. 

Pelagius,  a  royal  Visigoth,  proclaimed 
kingorAsturias  •  -718 


war  is  declared  ;  Alphon«us  is  victo- 
rious, and  obtains  the  appellation  of 
"  the  chaste"        -  -  A.  d  791  «/ «eo. 

Inigo.  first  king  of  Navarre,  &c.  •   830 

Ferdinand  I ,  count  of  Castile,  takes  the 
title  of  king  •  •  •     •  ItGO 
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Union  of  Nsvarre  and  Castile  -     a.  d.  1031 
The  kingdom  of  Arragoa  commenced 

under  Ramirez  I.  •  -      - 1035 

I^eon  and  Aeturiaa  united  to  Ctotile     - 1037 
Portug!il  taken  from  the  Sancens  by 

Henry  of  Bourbon      -  •  1067 

The  Saracens,  beeet  on  all  sidee  by  the 
Ciiristians,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Moors 
from  Africa,  who  seize  the  dominions 
they  came  to  protect,  and  subdue  the 
Saracens  -  -     1091  et  seq 

The  Moors  defeated  in  several  baulea 

by  Aiphonsus  I.  of  Navarre  -  - 1118 

Twelve  Moorish  kings  overcome  in  one 

great  pitched  battle  •  -      >  1135 

University  of  SalamancA  founded        - 1200 
Leon  and  Castile  re-united  •  -      -  1226 

Cordnva,  the  residence  of  the  first  Moor- 
ish kincs,  taken  by  Ferdinand  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon    •  -  -  -1236 
The  kingdom  of  Granada  begun  by  the 
Moors,  (heir   last  reftige  from   the 
power  of  the  Chri!«tian8         •           •  1238 
Reign  of  Aiphonsus  the  Wise        -      •  12S2 
The  crown  of  Navarre  passes  to  the 

royal  family  of  France  -  •  1276 

SOOfiOO  Moors  invade  Spain  -      - 1327 

They  are  defeated  by  Alphonatis  XL, 

wnh  ^reat  slaughter    -  •  •  1340 

The  infant  Don  llenriquez.sonof  John 
the  Firii  of  Castile,  first  bad  the  title 
of  prince  of  Asturias  -  -  -  1388 

Ferdmnnil  II.  of  Arra^on  marries  Isa-  ^ 
bella  of  Castile ;  ancfnearly  the  whole 
Christian  dominions  of  Spain  are  uni- 
ted in  one  monarchy   -  -  -  1474 
Granada  taken  after  a  two  vears'  siege ; 
and  the  p^nver  of  the  Moors  finally 
extirpated  by  the  valor  of  Ferdinand  •  1492 
Columbus  iss9nt  from  Spain  to  explore 

the  western  world  -  -      •  1492 

Ferdinand  conquers  the  greater  part  of 

the  kingdom  of  Navarre  - 1512 

AccesciuM  of  (he  house  of  Austria  to  the 

throne  of  Spain  -  -  1516 

Charles  V.  ol  Spain  and  Germany  re- 
tires from  (he  world        .  •     •  1556 
Philip  I.  commences  his  bloody  perse- 

cution  of  (he  ProicHtams        -  -1561 

The  Escurial  began  building    -  - 1502 

Portugal  united  (o  Spain    •  -      -  1560 

The  invincible  Spanish  Armada  de- 
stroyed. See  Armada,  and  Naval 
liattlea  -  -  1588 

Philip  III.  banishes  Iho  Moors  and  their 
descendants,  to  the  number  of  900,000, 
from  Siwin  •     - 1610 

Philip  IV.  loses  Portugal  -  -  1640 

Gibraluir  taken  by  (he  English      -      - 1704 
Philip  V.  invades  Naples  -  -  1714 

Charles  111.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

succeeds  u>  the  crown  - 1769 

Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent    -   Feb.  14. 1797 
Spanish  treasure-ships,  valued  at  3,000,- 
000  dollars,  seized  by  the  English 

Oct.  29, 1801 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.    See  Trqfatgar^ 

Battle  o?  Oct.  31, 1506 

Sway  of  tbe  prince  of  Peace     -  - 1806 

Conspimcv  of  the  pnnce  of  Asturias 
against  his  father 


Treaty  of  Fontainebloau 


July  25, 1807 
00.27,1807 


The  Ftencli  take  Madrid  -  A-  d.  Martli,  1808 
The  prince  of  Peace  dismissed  by  the 

king  of  Spain  -  March  18,  laB 

Abdication  of  Charles  IV.  in  favor  of 

Ferdinand  -     March  19. 1803 

And  at  Hayotme,  in  favor  of  his  **  friend 
and  ally,-''  Napoleon,  when  Ferdi- 
nand relinquislied  the  crown.  May  1,  18QS 
The  French  are  massacred  at  Madrid, 

May  2,1608 
Napoleon   assembles  the  notables  a: 

Bayonoe  May  25. 1808 

Joseph  Aonaparte  enters   Madrid,  as 

king  of  Spain  -  -  July  12,  1808 

He  retires  from  the  capital  •   July  29, 1808 
Supreme  Junta  installed       •       Sept.  1^8 
Madrid  reuiken  by  the  French,  and  Jo- 
seph restored  •    Dec  2. 1806 
The  royal  family  of  Spain  imprisonal 
in  tlie  palace  of  Chambery,  in  Savoy, 

Dec.  5, 1808 
[Spain  now  becomes  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  called  the  Peninsular  War, 
for  (lie  events  of  which  see  the  arti- 
cles severally.] 
Constitution  of  the  Cortes     •    Mav  8, 1812 
Ferdinand  VII.  restored       •    May  14. 1S14 
Spanish  revolution  began       •   Jan.  1, 1820 
Ferdinand  swears  to  the  constitution  of 

the  Cortes  -  -      March  8, 1830 

Removal  of  the  king  to  Seville,  and 

thence  U)  Cadiz       -  March  20, 1823 

The  French  enter  Spain    -       April  7.  ISarJ 
They  invest  Cadiz        -        •    June  25^  1823 
DatUe  of  the  Trocadoro  -       -  Aug.  31, 1&23 
Despotism  resumed;  the  Cortes  dis- 
solved ;  executions  •  Oct.  1823 
Riego  put  to  death           -        Nov.  27,  1823 
The  French  evacuate  Cadiz  •  Sept  21, 1S23 
Cadiz  made  a  free  port     •       Feb.  2i^  18^ 
Saliquc  law  abolished    •       March  25,  ISJC 
ducen  ol  Spain  ap|)ointed  regent  dur- 
ing the  king's  indisposition,  and  a 
complete  change  maue  in  the  minis- 
try          -          -           .         Ocu  25, 1838 
Don  Oirlos  declares  himself  legitimate 
successor   to   his   brother's  throne, 
should  the  king  die               April  29,  IS33 
Death  of  Charles  IV.,  and  his  queen 
assumes  the  title  of  governing  queen, 
until  Isabella  II.,  her  infant  daughter, 
attains  her  majority       -      Sept.  29, 1833 
The  royalist  volunteers  disarmeti,  with 

some  bloodshed,  at  Madrid  -  Oct.  27, 1833 
Don  Carlos  lands  at  Portsmouth  with 

his  family  -       June  18,  1834 

He  suddenly  appears  among  his  ad- 
herents in  Spam  July  10,  1831 
The  peers  vote  (he  perpetual  exclurion 
of  Don  Carlos  from  the  throne,  Aug.  3(1,  IfiM 
[Here  commences  the  desolating  civi. 
war,  in  which  British  auxiliaries  take 
(he  side  of  the  queen]          * 
Espanero  gains  the  baule  of  BTRKKrvp^B*^ 
and  is  ennobled                   -    Dec.  L^,  l^b' 
General  Evans  retires  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  auxiliary  Icfriun,  and  ar- 
nvcn  in  London,  aAer  having  achieved 
various  successes  in  Spniu  -  Juue^U,  ns.t7 
Madrid  is  declared  in  a  state  of  sieee. 

Aug."  1 1,  18i7 
r E^partero  and  other  diristino  geneml* 
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engage  with  the  Carlists,  and  nume- 
rous conflicts  take  place  with  varioua 
success.  1 

Madrid  is  again  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege  -       A.  D.  Ocu  30, 1838 

The  Spanish  Cortes  dissolved  •  June  I,  1839 

The  Carliais  under  Marota  desert  Don 
Carlos       •  •      Aug.  25.  1839 

Mirota  and  Espartero  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  •  •  Aug.  2*J,  1839 

Don  Carlos  seeks  refuge  in  France 

Sept.  13, 1839 

Cabrera,  the  Carlist  general,  unable  to 
maintain  the  war,  enters  France  with 
a  body  of  hi^  tnK>p9         -       July  ",  1840 

The  Bmish  auxiliaries  evacuate  Si.  Se- 
bastian and  Passages        •    Aug.  23,  1810 

Esparicro  makes  hia  triumphal  entry 
into  Madrid       -         •         .    Oct.  5,  1840 

The  queen  regent  appoints  a  new  min- 
istry, who  ai-e  nominated  by  Bspar- 
tero       ....  Oct.  5.  1840 

The  abdication  of  the  queen  regent  of 
Spain        -  -  -        Oct.  12,  18*0 

[She  subnequently  leaves  the  kingdom ; 
visits  France ;  next  settles  in  Sicily ; 
but  returns  to  Frances.] 

Espartero,  duke  of  Victory,  expels  the 
papal  nuncio       -  -       Dec.  29, 1840 

The  Spanish  cones  declare  Espartero 
regent  during  (he  minority  of  the 
young  queen        -  -        Apr.  12. 1341 

Insurrection  in  favor  of  Christina  is 
commenced  at  Pampeluoa  by  Gen. 
O'Donneirsarniy    •  •     Oct.  2, 1841 

It  spreads  to  Viitona  and  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  •  •  Oct.  1841 

Don  Diego  Leon  attacks  the  palace  at 
Madrid,  and  his  followers  are  repuls- 
ed, and  numbers  of  iliem  slain  by  the 
queen's  guard        -  •        OcL  7, 1841 

Don  Diego  Leon,  having  been  seized,  is 
shot  at  Madrid  •  -  Ocl  15, 1341 

Zurbano  captures  Bilboa    •      Oct.  21.  1311 

llo.iil,  the  constitutional  general,  enters 
Viitoria       -  -  -    Oct.  21,1841 

Espartero  decrees  the  suspensiion  of 
queen  Christina's  pension  -   Oct.  26,  1841 

Esj^artero  makes  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Madrid        •  -       Nov.  2:J,  1841 

An  insurrection  breaks  out  at  Barce- 
lona ;  the  national  guard  joins  the 
populace  .  Nov   13,  1812 

Battle  in  the  streets  between  the  national 
euard  and  the  troops :  the  latter  lose 
SOO  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  retreat 
to  the  citadel       .  •       Nov.  15,  1342 


The  troops  evacuate  the  citadel,  and 
retire  to  Montjuich  Nov.  17,  l8fS 

The  regent  Espartero  arrives  before 
Barcelona,  and  demands  its  uncondi- 
tional surrender       -       -    Nov.  29, 1842 

Bombardment  of  Barcelona  -    Dec.  2,  iS42 

It  capitulates  -  -        Dec.  4,  1342 

The  disturbances  of  Malaga  -  May  25, 1843 

The  revolutionary  junta  is  re-establish- 
etl  XL  Barcelona       -  •  June  11,  1343 

iCoruina,  Seville,  Burgos,  San'.iago, 
and  numerous  other  towns,  shortly 
afierwanis  *'  pronounce"  against  the 
regent  Espartero.] 

Arrival  of  Gen.  Narvaez  at  Madrid, 
which  surrenders       -       -   July  M,  1843 

Espartero  bombards  Seville  -  July  21,  1313 

The  siege  is  raised     -       -       July  27,  1313 

[The  revolution  is  completely  success- 
ful, and  Espartero  flies  to  Cadiz,  and 
embarks  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship 
MnUihar.l 

The  new  government  deprive  Espartero 
of  his  titles  and  rank       •     Au^.  16, 1S43 

Espartero  and  his  suite  and  friemui  ar- 
rive in  London        •  -    Aug.  23,  1343 

Reaction  gainst  the  new  government 
breaks  out  at  Madrid  Aug.  29,  1343 

The  voung  queen  Isabella  II.,  13  yeai-s 
old,  is  declared  by  the  cortes  to  be  of 
age  .  .  -         Nov.  8,  1843 

The  queen-mother.  Christina,  returns  to 
Spain  '-  -    March  23, 1814 

Don  Carlos,  from  Bourges.  formally  re- 
linquishes his  right  to  the  crown,  in 
favor  of  his  son     -  •     May  18,  1845 

Narvaez  and  hi^  ministry  resign,  Feb. 
12;  they  return  to  power,  March  17  ; 
and  again  resisn    •       •     March  'i8, 184G 

The  queen  is  publicly  affianced  to  her 
cou5*in,  don  Francisco  d'Assiz,  duke 
of  Cadiz        -  -         -    Au?.  ^7,  1316 

Escape  of  Don  Carlos  and  others  I'rom 
Fmnca       -  -  -     S«pi.  14,  1346 

Marriage  of  the  queen;  and  innrriage 
also  uf  the  infanta  Louisa  to  the  duke 
de  Montpcn«ier   -  -        Oct   10,  1316 

[The  MoutpeuHier  marriage  occHf^iona 
the  displeasure  of  England,  an!  dis- 
turbs  the  friendly  relaii(»ns  of  the 
French  and  Ensflish  vovernments.] 

Amnesty  irranteif  by  the  queen  to  p«v 
litical  offenders    •  -       Oct.  18, 1546 

The  queen  has  a  son  born,  who  dies  the 
same  day    •  •  -     July  1,  1^0 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 


A.C.  406.  Aland.,  king  of  the  Goths;  munlered. 
411.  Aihalsus;  murdered  by  his  aoldiers. 
41.>.  Waltia. 

420.  Theodorir  I.;  killed  in  bv.tle. 
460.  Turrismunn ,  assassinated  by  his  fa- 
vorite. 
452.  Theodoric  IL 
466.  Euric. 

484.  Alaric  II. ;  killed  in  battle. 
507.  Gr!«iilric ;  killed  in  battle. 
SIJ.  Anialaric;  killed  in  liaule.  ^ 
63L  Theodai ;  assassinated  by  a  machnan. 

23* 


548.  Theodisele ;  murdered  for  female  vio- 

lation. 

549.  Agiln ;  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  desitb. 
554.  Aihanasild. 

5G7.  From  ilii^  year  to  the  year  687,  eixteen 

kinis  reiened. 
687.  Ezira  or  Egiza. 
697.  Viiizza.. 
741.  Ko  IcM-ick ;  killed  in  battle  in  714. 

An  interregnum  till 
7\^.  Pelagiua. 
736.  Favita ;  killed  by  a  boar  in  huntinf. 
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738.  Alphnnsus  I. :  Catholic. 
757.  Fruiia  I.;  killed  by  his  brother  Aure- 

lius. 
7G8.  Aurelius. 
774.  Silo. 
783.  Mauregac 
789.  Veremond. 

79  J.  Alphonsus  II. ;  the  chaste. 
J^L  Ramiro  I  ;  lie  put  70,000  SaraceiVB  to 

(he  sword  in  one  baule. 
3fi0.  Ordogno  I. 
8G2.  Alphonsus  III. ;  sumamed  the  great ; 

cleposed  by  hie  son. 
910.  Garcioa. 
914.  Ordogno  11. 
923.  Fmjiall. 

9:24.  Alphonaiis  IV. :  abdicated. 
931.  Ilamiro  II. ,  killed  in  baule. 
950.  Ordogno  HI. 
955.  Ordosno  IV. 
9GG.  Sancho  I.,  the  Fat;  poisoned  with  an 

apple 
967.  Ramiro  HI. 
982.  Vcremund  II. ;  the  Gouty. 
999.  Alphonsus  V. ;  killed  at  the  siege  of 

Viscu. 
1028,  Vereinund  III. ;  killed  in  battle. 
lOSTt.  Fenlinand  the  Great,  king  o^  Leon  and 

Cafiiile. 
\0B&.  Sancho  II.,  the  Strong,  king  of  Castile : 

Alphonsus  in  Leon  and  Asturias ;  ana 

Garcias  in  Galicia. 
lOT.L  Alphonniui  VI.,  the  Valiant;  in  Castile 

and  Leon. 
1109.  Alphonsus  VII. 
1122.  Alphonsus  Vill. 
1167.  Sancho  III.,  the  Beloved,  in  Castile; 

Ferdinand  in  Leon. 
1IG6.  Alphonsus  IX.,  in  Castile. 
1214.  Henry  I. 

1236.  Ferdinand  IIL  the  Holy ;  in  him  Cas- 
tile and  I^on  were  reunited,  and  per- 


petually annexed. 
Alphonsus t 


1252.  Alphonsus  the  Wise ;  deposed. 

1284.  Sancho  IV.,  the  Brave;  Peter  III.  in 

Arragon. 
1295.  Ferdinand  IV, 
1312.  Alphonsus  X. ;  John  in  Arragon. 


1360.  Peter  the  Cruel ;  deposed.  Reinstated 
by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  of  Euf- 
land;  afterwards  teheaded  by  hi 
subjects. 

1368.  Henry  II.,  the  Gracious;  poisoned  by 
a  monk. 

1379.  John  I, ;  he  united  Biscay  tu  Castila 

1390.  Henry  III.,  the  Sickly. 

1406.  John  II. 

1454.  Henry  IV    the  ImpotenL 

1474.  Fenlinand  V.,  ihe  Catholic,  in  whom, 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the 
'cmgdoms  of  Castile  and  Arru,oo 
were  unhed. 

1501.  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  and  his  iiueea 
Joan. 

1506.  Joan  alone  over  both  kingdoms. 

1516.  Charles  I ,  and  emperor  o(  Germany, 
resigned  both  crowns,  and  retired  to 
a  monastery. 

1555.  Philip  II..  married  Mary,  queen  reg- 
nant of  England. 

1598.  Philip  111.,  son  of  the  preceding;  he 
drove  the  Moors  from  Grenada  and 
the  adjacent  provinces, 

1621.  Philip  iV.,  his  son;  a  reign  of  nearlT 
continuous  and  unfortunate  warawiih 
the  Dutch  and  France. 

1665.  Charles  II. 

1700.  Philip  v.,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  to 
Louis  XIV.  of  France :  resismed. 

1724.  Lewis  I. ;  who  reigned  only  a  few 
nionihs. 

1724.  Philip  V. ;  again. 

1745.  Fenlmand  VL,  sumamed  the  Wi!«c;  he 
distineuishcil  his  reign  by  acts  ol 
liberaliiy  and  beneficence. 

1799.  Charles  ift.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

1783.  Charles  IV. ;  abdicated  in  favor  of  hu 
son  and  successor. 

1808.  Fenlinand  VII.,  whom  Napoleon,  of 
of  France,  also  forced  to  resign. 

1806.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  o(  Napo- 
leon; deposed. 

1814.  Ferdinand  VII.;  restored;  succeeded 
by  his  daughter. 

1833.  Isabella  II.,  Sepu  29 ;  who  rame  in  tba 
throne  when  three  years  of  age. 


While  nearly  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  have  been  at  peace,  this  coud- 
try,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  a  prey  to  the  most  deplor- 
able commotions,  and  almost  continuous  and  destructive  civil  war.  From 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  intrigues  of  Christina,  the  queen-mother,  and 
the  parties  in  her  interest,  have  led  to  successive  revolutions  in  the  state, 
and  caused,  in  1840,  her  own  abdication  of  the  regency,  and  expulsion  irom 
the  kingdom. 

SPANISH  ARMADA  against  England.    See  article  Armada. 

SPARTA.  The  capital  of  Laconia,  one  ol  the  most  considerable  republics  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  formidable  rival  of  Athens.  Though  without 
walls,  it  resisted  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  by  the  valor  of  its  citizens,  for 
eight  centuries.  The  epoch  of  its  foundation  is  much  disputed.  Lelex  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  king,  1516  b.  c.  From  Lacedicmon  the  fourth 
king,  and  his  wife  Sparta,  who  are  also  spoken  of  as  the  founders  of  the 
city,  it  obtained  the  names  by  which  it  was  most  known.  The  history  of 
Lacedffimon  may  be  divided  into  five  eras,  viz.,  1st.  Under  the  ancient  kings, 
flrom  Lelex  to  the  settlement  of  the  Heraclidai.  comprising  about  four  hun- 
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dred  and  twelve  years.  2d.  Under  the  Heraclidte  as  absol.tte  monanihs,  till 
Ljcurgns  instituted  a  senate,  by  which  the  people  obtained  a  share  in  the 
government,  including  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  3d.  From  the 
establishment  of  the  senate,  to  the  introduction  of  ephori,  or  five  inspectors 
by  Theopompus,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years.  4th.  From  the 
appointment  of  the- ephori,  to  the  total  abolition  of  royalty,  about  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  years.  5th.  From  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  sul)- 
jngation  of  the  country  to  the  Roman  power,  a  period  of  about  sevonty- 
two  years,  147  b.  c. — Abbi  Lenglet.  See  Tabular  Views:  Greece,  page.  7.  et 
seq.  Sec  also  Greece.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  a  nation  of  soldiers.  Tht^y 
cultivated  neither  the  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  nor  agriculture.  All  theiV 
laws,  all  their  institutions,  all  their  education,  in  a  word,  the  very  c()n.«<titu- 
tion  of  their  republic,  were  calculated  to  make  them  warriors.  And  never 
were  men  brought  into  the  field  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue.  They 
hardened  their  bodies  by  stripes,  and  by  manly  exercises,  accustoming  them- 
selves to  undergo  hardships,  and  even  to  die  without  fear  or  regret.  The 
women  were  as  coura^ous  as  the  men,  and  celebrated  with  festivals  the  fall 
of  their  sons,  when  killed  in  battle,  or  coolly  put  them  to  death  with  their 
own  hands,  if  by  a  shameful  flight,  or  the  loss  of  their  arms,  tiiey  brought 
disgrace  upon  their  country. — Abbe  Lenglet. 

SPECTACLES  and  READING-GLASSES.  See  Optics.  Spectacles  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  bvcn  invented  • 
in  the  13th  century,  by  Alexander  de  Spina,  a  monk  of  Florence,  in  Italy, 
about  A.  D.  1286. —  Gen.  Hist.  They  were  invented  by  Rocer  Bacon,  our  own 
illustrious  countryman,  according  to  Dr.  Plott.  The  hint  was  certainly 
given  by  Bacon  about  1280.  Some  affirm  that  the  real  inventor  was  Salvi- 
no ;  and  Mr.  Manni  gives  proofs  in  fUvor  of  Salvinoln  his  Treatise  on  Spec- 
tacles. 

SPHERES.  The  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes,  and  also  sun-dials,  were  invent- 
ed by  Annxlmander,  652  b.  c.  The  armillary  sphere  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Eratosthenes  about  255  b.  c.  The  planetarium  was  constructed 
by  Archimedes  before  212  b.  c.  It  was  maintained  by  Pythagoras  that  the 
motions  of  the  twelve  spheres  must  produce  delightful  sounds,  inaudible  to 
the  ears  of  mortals,  which  he  called  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

SPINNING.  The  art  of  spinning  was  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  such  was  their  veneration  for  it.  Areas,  king  of  Arca- 
dia, taught  his  subjects  the  art  of  spinning  about  1500  b.  c.  Lncrctia  with 
her  maids  was  found  spinning,  when  her  husband  Collatinus  paid  a  visit  to 
her  from  the  camp.  The  wife  of  Tarquin  was  an  excellent  spinner ;  and  a 
garment  made  by  her,  worn  by  Servius  Tullius.  was  preserved  in  the  X^'vy- 
pie  of  Fortune.  Augustus  Caesar  usually  wore  no  garments  but  such  as 
were  made  by  bis  wife,  sister,  or  daughter.  The  spinning-wheel  was  in- 
vented at  Brunswick,  about  a.  d.  1530.  Till  1767,  the  spinning  of  cotton 
was  performed  by  the  hand-spinning-wheol,  when  Hargrave,  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  near  Blackburn,  made -a  spinning-jenny,  with  eight  spindles. 
Harerave  also  erected  the  first  carding-machine  with  cylinders.  Arkwright's 
macninc  for  spinning  by  water  was  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  Har- 
gi*ave's;  but  he  also  applied  a  largo  and  small  roller  to  expand  the  thread, 
and.  for  this  ingenious  contrivance,  took  out  a  patent  in  1769.  At  first  he 
worked  his  machinery  by  horses;  but  in  1771  he  built  a  mill  on  the  stream 
of  the  Derwent,  at  Croniford.  In  1779.  Crompton  invented  the  mule,  which 
is  a  further  and  wonderful  improvement  of  this  art. — P  dllips. 

SPIRES.  In  ancient  times  the  emperors  held  many  diets  at  Spires,  and  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  chamber  till  1089.  whfu  the  city  was  burnt  by  the 
French,  and  not  rebuilt  till  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697-    The  diet  to 
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condemn  the  reformers  was  held  at  Spires,  called  there  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  1529.    This  was  the  era  of  Protestantism.    See  Rrolestants. 

SPIRITS.  See  DistiUntion.  No  human  invention  has  ever  tended  more  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals,  and  ruin  the  character,  constitution,  and  circumstances  of 
numbers  of  mankind,  than  distillation.  In  all  natipns  spirituous  liquors 
have  been  considered  as  a  proper  subject  of  heavy  taxation  for  the  support 
of  the  state.  In  1840,  England  made  about  ten  millions  of  gallons  of  spirits, 
Scotland  made  about  seven  millions  of  gallons,  and  Ireland  about  nine  mil- 
lions of  eallons.  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  duty  was  paid,  in  1810, 
on  tlie  following  quantities  of  spirits,  viz. — Rum,  2  830,263  gallons ;  brandy, 
1,167756  gallons;  Geneva,  18,640  gallons;  on  other  foreign  spirits,  8,758 
gallons;  and  on  British,  Irish,  and  Scotch  spirits,  25,190,843  gallons;  mak- 
mg  in  the  whole  nearly  thirty  millions  of  gallons,  upon  which  the  duty 
amounted  to  about  eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling! — Part.  Returns. 

SPITZ  BERGEN.  Discovered  in  1583,  by  sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  called  it 
Greenland,  supposing  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  western  continent.  In  1595,  it 
was  visited  by  Barcntz  and  Comelitts,  two  Dutchmen,  who  pretended  to  be 
the  original  discoverers,  and  called  it  Spitzbergen,  or  sharp  mountains,  from 
the  many  sharp-pointed  and  rocky  mountains  with  which  it  abounds. 

STAMP-DUTIES  in  England.  The  first  institution  of  stamp-duties  was  by 
statute  5  and  6  William  and  Mary,  June  23,  1694,  when  a  duty  was  imposed 
upon  paper,  vellum,  and  parchment.  The  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was 
commenced  in  1713.  and  every  year  added  to  the  list  of  articles  upon  which 
stamp-duty  was  made  payable.  The  American  Stamp  Act,  a  memorable 
statute,  one  of  those'  imposts  levied  by  the  parliament  of  Greal  Britain 
which  produced  the  American  war,  and  led  to  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  was  passed  March  22,  1765.  Stamp-duties  in  Ireland  com- 
menced 1774.  Stamps  on  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  in  1782.  The  stamp- 
duties  produced  in  England,  in  1800,  the  revenue  of  3,126,536^. ;  and  in 
1840,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  6,726,8l7i.    See  Newspapers,  &c. 

STANDARDS.  See  Banners,  Plags^  &c.  The  practice  in  the  army  of  using  the 
cross  on  standards  and  shields  arose  in  the  miraculous  appearanoe  of  a  cross 
to  Constantine,  previously  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius :  this  fact-  rests  on 
tlie  authority  of  Eusebius,  who  states  that  he  had  received  it  fh}m  the  em- 
peror himself,  a.  d.  312.  For  the  celebrated  French  standard,  see  Lily. 
Standard  op  Mahomet;  on  this  ensign  no  intidel  dare  look.  It  was  car- 
ried in  procession  about  1768,  when  several  hundred  Christians  who  igno- 
rantly  looked  upon  it,  were  massacred  by  the  Turkish  populace  The 
Imperial  Standard  was  first  hoisted  on  the  Tower  of  London,  and  on  Bed- 
ford Tower,  Dublin,  and  displayed  by  the  Foot  Guards,  on  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  Jan.  1, 1801. 

Sl'AR-CHAMBER,  Court  op.  So  called  haply  from  its  roof  being  garnished 
with  stars. — Coke.  This  court  of  justice,  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor  and 
part  of  the  Stuart  reigns,  was  called  Star-chamber,  not  from  the  stars  on  its 
roof  (which  were  obliterated  even  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^, 
but  from  the  Slarra,  or  Jewish  covenants,  deposited  there  by  order  of  Ri- 
chard I.  No  Slar  was  allowed  to  be  valid  except  found  in  those  reposito- 
ries, and  here  they  remained  till  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I. 
The  court  was  instituted  2  Henry  VII.  1487,  for  trials  by  a  committer  of 
the  privy  council.  In  Charles  I.'s  reign,  it  exercised  its  power,  independent 
of  any  law,  upon  several  bold  innovators  in  liberty,  who  only  gloried  in 
their  sufferings,  and  contributed  to  render  government  odious  and  oon- 
tes^iWAo.— Goldsmith.    U  was  abolished  16  Charles  I.,  1641.    There  were 
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{rom  26  to  42  judges,  the  lord-chancellor  having  the  casting  voice.-* 
Gibbon. 
STARS.  They  were  classed  into  constellations,  it  is  supposed,  about  1200  b.  c 
Hicetas,  of  Syracuse,  taught  that  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  n^ptionless,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  round  them  (this  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  probably 
gave  the  first  hint  of  this  system  to  Copernicus),  about  344  n.  c.  Job,  He- 
siod,  and  Homer,  mention  several  of  the  constellations.  The  Royal  Library 
at  Paris  contains  a  Chinese  chart  of  the  heavens,  made  about  600  b.  c,  in 
which  1460  stars  are  correctly  inserted.  The  aberration  of  the  stars  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Bradley,  1727.    See  Astroiwmy  and  Solar  System. 

STATES-GENERAL  op  FRANCE.  An  ancient  assembly  of  France.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Revolution  it  had  not  met  since  a.  d.  1614.  The  states  con- 
sisted of  three  orders,  the' nobility,  clergy,  and  commons.  They  were  con- 
vened by  Louis  XVL,  and  assembled  at  Versailles,  May  6,  1789.  Here  a 
a  contest  arose,  whether  the  three  orders  should  make  three  distinct  houses, 
or  but.  one  assembly.  The  commons  insisted  upon  the  latter,  and,  assuming 
the  title  of  the  National  Assembly,  declared  that  they  were  competent  to 
proceed  to  business,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  two  other  orders,  if 
they  refused  to  join  them.  The  nobility  and  clergy  found  it  expedient  to 
concede  the  point,  and  they  all  met  in  one  hall.    See  National  AssemMy. 

STATIONERS.  Books  and  paper  were  formerly  sold  only  at  stalls,  hence  the 
dealers  were  called  stationers.  The  company  of  stationers  of  London  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  existed  long  before  printing  was  invented ;  yet  it  was 
not  iucorporated  until  3  Philip  and  Mary,  1555.  Their  old  dwelling  was  in 
Paternoster-row. — Morlimer. 

STATUES.  See  Mmddi,  Sculpture,  Ac.  Phidias,  whose  statue  of  Jupiter 
passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was  the  greatest  statuary  among 
the  ancients,  440  b.  c.  Ho  had  previously  made  a  statue  of  Minerva  at  the 
request  of  Pericles,  which  was  placed  in  the  Parthenon.  It  was  made  with 
ivory  and  ^old,  and  measured  39  feet  in  height.  Acilius  raised  a  golden 
statue  to  his  father,  the  first  that  appeared  in  Italy.  Lysippus  invented  the 
art  of  taking  likenesses  in  plaster  moulds,  from  which  he  afterwards  cast 
models  in  wax,  326  b.  c.  Michael  Angelo  was  the  greatest  artist  among 
the  moderns.  The  first  equestrian  statute  erected  in  Great  Britain  was  that 
of  Charles  I.  in  1678. 

STEAM  ENGINE.  This  is  the  most  important  prime  mover  that  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  has  yet  devised.  The  first  idea  of  it  was  suggested  by  the 
marquis  of  Worcester  in  his  Century  of  Inventions,  as  '  a  way  to  drive  up 
water  by  Are,"  a.  d.  1663.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  ^e  noble  in- 
▼en*x)r  could  ever  interest  the  public  in  favor  of  this  great  discovery. 

Wait's  expansion  engine  •       ...  1778 


Papin's  digester  invented       -      a.  d.  1681 

Captain  Savery's  engine  constructed 
lor  raifiin({  water         •  -  •  1696 

Papin'a  engine,  exhibited  to  the  Royal 
Society,  alx>ut      •  -      •  1699 

Atmospberic  engine  by  Savery  and 
"Newcoinen      ....  1713 

First  idea  of  steam  navigation  set  forth 
in  a  (latent  obtained  by  Hulls  •  1736 

Watt's  invention  of  performing  conden- 
sation in  a  separate  vessel  from  the 
cylinder  ....  1765 

His  firm  patent  •  ...  1769 

His  engines  upon  a  large  scale  erected 
in  manufaciories,  and  his  patent  re- 
newed by  act  of  parliament  -  - 1775 

Thomas  Paine  proposed  the  application 
of  steam  in  America  .       -       -       .  1778 

Bng^na  made  to  give  a  rotary  moiioo  •  1778 


Double  acting  engines  proposed  by  Dr. 
Falck  on  ^ewcomen  s  principle       ■  1779 

Watt's  double  engine,  and  his  first  pa- 
tent for  it  granted      ....  iTBl 

The  marquess  JoufTroy  constructed  an 
engine  on  the  Sadne    -  •  -  1781 

Fitchs'  experiments  in  steam  naviga- 
tion on  the  Delaware,  (See  Smith's 
Am.  Curios.)  ....  171S3-4 

Oliver   Evans'  experiments  in  the 
same 1785-6 

Rumsey's  experiments  in  the  same  in 
Virginia 1787 

W.  Symington  made  a  passage  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal  -       -       -    •  1789 

First  steam-engine  erected  in  Dublin  by 
Henry  Jackson 1791 

Jouffroy's  experiroenlfl  In  Pfuim  •      •  179Cf 
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STEAM  ENGINE,   continued. 

Chancellor  LiTingsion  builda  a  steamer 
on  the  Hudson 1797 

First  experiment  on  the  Thames  •       -  IdUl 

The  experiment  ol'  Mr.  Symington  re- 
pealed with  Buccess  ....  18CQ 

Trcvcthick's  high-pressure  engine       •  ld02 

Oliver  Evans'  ex|}erimenis  m  locomo- 
live  engines  in  Peiin.        -       -       •  1804 

WoolPs  double  cylinder  expansion  en- 
gme  constructed        ....  1S04 

Munuliaciories  warmed  by  steam         •  18CG 

Fulton  started  a  steamboat  un  ihe  river 
Hudson,  built  by  himself,  and  named 
**Tho  North  River;"  engine  by  Buul- 
ton  and  Watt ;  paieago  to  Albany  in  'JQ 
hours:  first srEAMNAViaATioMon 
reconl  ... I807 

The  next  three  steamboats  in  the  world 
were  the  Car  of  Neptune^        -       -  IflftS 

'T\\e  Paragon J811 

The  Richmond 1812 

ail  in  New  York. 

Steam  power  to  convey  coals  on  a  rail- 
way, employed  by  Blenlcinsop  •       - 1611 

Steam  vessels  first  commenced  plying 
on  the  Clyde  t^yiRsr  in  Europe)      •  1812 


Steam  applied  to  printing  in  Uw  Ttmm 
ollice.    See  Preiim     ....  18U 

There  were  live  steam  vessels  in  Scot- 
land {Part.  Retuma)  in    •        .        .  1813 

First  steam  vesse!  on  the  Thames 
brought  by  Mr.  Dodd,  from  Gla^ow   181f 

The  first  steamer  built  in  England  {Pari. 
Returns)    -.."-..  1315 

The   Savannah  steamer,  of  350  tons, 
went  from  New  Yorlc  to  Liverpool  . 
in  26  days     ....  Julj  15,  ISW 

First  steamer  in  Ireland  >        ■  1930 

Captain  Johnson  obtained  10,0002.  for 
making  the  fii-st  stcain  voyage  to  In- 
dia, in  the  Enterprise^  which  sailed 
from  Falmouth       -  .4ug.  16,  ISA 

Locomotive  sicam  carriages  on  rail* 
ways,  at  Liverpool  -      OcL  1S29 

The  Railway  opened  (see  LiverpoU)  -  1630 

The  Gretu  Western  arrives  from  Bris- 
tol at  New  York,  and  the  Sirius  from 
Cork,  same  day,  being  their  first  voy- 
age, in  18  da^s       •       -       June  17,  1838 


Warsteaniersbuilt  in  England    •       -1833 
First  steamer  of  the  Cunard  line  was 
the  Britannia  10  Boston;  after  a  pas- 
sage of  14  ds.  8  hrs.,  arrived  July  18,  liMO 

STEAM  BOATS  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  In  1838  returns  from  23  States 
^vc  an  aggregate  of  700  vessels — whole  tonnage.  153 600  tons;  but  these 
returns  were  not  complete.  The  increase  from  1838  to  1850  was  vcrj'-  great : 
probably  there  are,  in  1850,  at  leasflSOO  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  300  OUO 
tons.  The  first  American  ocean  steamer  of  any  note  was  the  Washington, 
which  made  her  first  passage  to  Southatnpton  in  June  1847.  The  whole 
number  of  steam-boats,  locomotive  and  stationary  engines,  in  the  United 
States,  in  1838,  was  3,010. 

fiTEAM  VESSELS  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

STEAM  VESSELS  BBLONOIMO  TO  TBB  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AT  THE  POLLOWINO  PBRI0D8  ; 
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STEEL- YARD.  A  most  ancient  instrument,  the  same  that  is  translated  bo- 
lance  in  the  Pcntateuck  The  Slatera  BoTnana,  or  Roman  steel-j-ard,  is  men- 
tioned in  315  B.  c. 

STENOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  writing  in  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  most  of  the  ancient  nations.  It  is  said  to  have  followed  from  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  also  attributed  to  the  poet  Ennius, 
improved  upon  by  Tyro,  Cicero's  freed-man,  and  still  more  by  Seneca.  The 
Ars  Scnheiidl  Characterise  printed  about  a.  d.  1412.  is  the  oldest  system  ex- 
tant. Peter  Bales,  the  famous  penman,  published  on  stenography  in  1590. 
There  are  now  numerous  systems  of  it,  many  of  them  of  easy  acquirement 
and  great  simplicity. 

STEREOMETRY.  The  instrument  by  which  is  compassed  the  art  of  taking 
the  contents  of  vessels  of  liquids  by  gauging,  invented  about  a.  d.  1350. — 
ATiderson. 

Sl'ER  EOTYPE.  See  Printing.  It  is  said  that  stereotyping  was  known  in 
1711  -,  but  this  is  doubted.    It  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Wm.  6ed 
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of  Edinburgh.  17Zo.^Nichols.  This  species  of  printing  is  ascribed  by 
othen  to  Mr.  Tilloch,  1779.  The  invention  of  it  is  also  attributed  to  Fran- 
cis Ambrose  Didot,  of  Paris,  about  that  year. — Ferguson.  But  stereotype 
printing  was  in  use  in  Holland,  in  the  last  century ;  and  a  quarto  Bible  and 
Dutch  folio  Bible  were  printed  there. — Phillips.  Stereotyping  was  intro- 
duced into  London,  by  Wilson,  in  1&)L—Idem. 

STEREOTYPING.  The  foregoing  is  from  Haydn.  But  this  art  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Cadwallader  Colden  of  New  York,  who  sent  the  details  of  his 
plan  in  1779  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  Paris.  Fmnklin  communicated  the  plan 
to  Didot,  the  famous  printer,  and  Herbau,  a  German,  who  had  been  an  assist- 
ant of  Didot,  took  it  up  in  opposition  to  Didot.  It  is  affirmed,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  Herbau's  method  of  stereotyping  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  Colden  invented.  Stereotyping  was  first  actually  practised  in  New 
York  in  1813,  when  John  Watts  stereotyped  the  Larger  Catechism.  In 
June  1815  the  Bruces  of  New  York  stereotyped  a  duodecimo  Bible. — Dr. 
J.  W.  Francis. 

STOCKINGS.  Those  of  silk  were  first  worn  by  Henry  II.  of  France,  1547.  In 
1560,  queen  Elizabeth  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stock- 
ings, by  her  silk-woman,  >lrs.  Montague,  and  she  never  wore  cloth  ones 
any  more. — Howell.  He  adds,  "  Henry  VIII.  wore  ordinarily  cloth  hose, 
except  there  came  from  Spain,  by  great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk  stockings ; 
for  Spain  very  early  aboimded  with  silk."  Edward  VI.  was  presented  with 
a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stockings  by  his  merchant,  sir  Thomas  Gresham  ;  and 
the  present  was  then  much  taken  notice  of — Idem.  Others  relate  that  Wil- 
liam Rider,  a  London  apprentice,  seeing  at  the  house  of  an  Italian  merchant, 
a  pair  of  knit  worsted  stockings  from  Mantua,  ingeniously  made  a  pair  like 
them,  which  he  presented  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  first  of  the  kind 
made  in  England,  1561. — Stoxce. 

STOCKS.  The  public  funding  system  originated  in  Venice,  and  was  introduced 
into  Florence  in  1310.  The  English  tunding  system  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  rise  in  1694.  The  number  of  stockholders  in  1840  amounted  to 
837.481.  By  a  return  of  the  average  price  of  the  public  funds  by  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  it  appears  that  Consols 
averaged  in  the  year — 

1780  •  jS63  13  6 1  1795   .  ^£74  8  6 1 
1785  -   .  68  6  6  1800  •   .  66  3  3 
1790     71  2  6 1  1803  •   5S  14  0  j 

See  PutfUc  Debt. 

STOICS.  Disciples  of  Zeno,  the  cynic  philosopher ;  they  obtained  the  name 
of  stoics  because  they  listened  to  his  instructions  and  harangues  in  a  porch 
or  portico  at  Athens,  called  in  Greek  Stoa,  Zeno  taught  that  man's  su- 
preme happiness  consisted  in  living  according  and  agreeable  to  nature  and 
reason,  and  that  God  was  the  aoul  of  the  world.  The  Pharisees  affected 
the  same  stiffness,  patience,  apathy,  austerity,  and  insensibility,  which  this 
sect  is  famous  for. — Slanley. 

STONE.  Stone  buildings  were  introduced  into  England,  a.  d.  670.  A  stone 
bridge  was  built  at  Bow  in  1087,  and  is  accounted  the  first ;  but  a  bridge 
exists  at  Crowland,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  860.  See  Bridges 
The  first  stone  building  in  Ireland  was  a  castle,  1161.  See  Bailding.  Stone 
china- ware  was  made  by  Wedgwood  in  1762.  Artificial  stone  for  statues 
was  manufact:ired  by  a  Neapolitan,  and  introduced  into  England,  1776. 
Stone  paper  was  made  in  1796. 

finX)NEHENGE.  Among  the  most  celebrated  monuments  of  British  antiquity. 
Said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  counsel  of  Merlin  by  Aurelius  Ambrosias, 
in  memory  of  460. Britons  who  were  murdered  by  Hengist,  the  Saxon,  a.  i> 
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475. — Qtojfrey  oj[  Monmouth.  Erected  as  a  sepulchral  monimicnt  of  Am- 
brosias, A.  D.  6QO.—Polydore  VergiL  An  ancient  temple  of  the  Britons,  in 
which  the  Druids  otficiated.— />r.  StukeLey,  The  Britons  had  annual  meet- 
ings at  Abury  and  Stoneheuge,  where  laws  were  made,  and  iustice  adminis- 
tered, and  heiiious  crimes  punished,  by  burning  alive  in  wicker-baskets. 

STORMS.  The  following  are  among  the  best  authenticated  and  most  memo- 
rable. In  London  a  storm  ra^ed  which  destroyed  1500  houses,  a.  d.  944 
One  in  several  parts  of  England,  tlie  sky  being  very  dark,  the  wind  coming 
from  the  S.W. ;  many  churches  were  destroyed ;  and  in  London  600  houses 
fell,  October  5,  1091.  One  on  the  coast  of  Calais,  when  Hugh  de  Beauvais, 
and  several  thousand  foreigners,  on  their  voyage  to  assist  king  John  against 
the  barons,  perished,  1215. — UoUnsked. 


It  thundered  16  davs  succesBively,  with  tem- 
pesta  of  rain  ana  wind,  a.d.  12X). 

A  storm  with  violent  lighminga ;  one  flash 
passed  through  a  chaiht)er  where  Edward 
1.  and  his  queen  were  conversing,  did  ihem 
n^  damage,  but  killed  iwo  of  their  attend- 
ants: V28o.—Uorcden. 

A  violent  stomi  of  hail  near  ChanreSf  in 
Prance,  which  fell  on  the  army  of  Cilwant 
III.,  then  on  its  march.  The  hail  was  so 
large  that  the  anny  and  horses  suflercd 
very  much,  and  Kdward  wa«  obliged  lo 
conclude  a  peace,  IS3Q.—Matt.  Paris. 

When  Richard  II. 's  queen  came  from  Bohe- 
mia, on  calling  foot  on  shore  an  awful 
storm  arose,  aitd  her  ship  and  a  numlier 
of  others  wera  dashed  (o  pieces  in  the  hur 
bor,  Jan.  \'.iti'2.-~I£oliruhed. 

Richard's  second  queen  also  brought  a  storm 
with  her  to  the  English  coasts,  in  which 
the  king's  baegagc  was  lost,  and  many 
■hips  cast  away,  1389  —Idem. 

A  hurricane  throughout  Europe,  which  did 
very  considerable  damage ;  more  remark- 
ed in  England,  happening  Sent.  3,  IGod,  the 
day  that  Cromwell  died.— ^Wor/irner. 

A  storm  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England ; 
aOO  colliers  and  coasters  lost,  with  most  of 
their  crews,  IG96. 

The  storm  called  the  ** Great  Storm,"  one  of 
the  mo«t  terrible  that  ever  raged  in  Eng- 
land. The  devasuiion  on  land  was  im- 
mense; and  in  the  harbors,  and  on  the 
coasts,  the  loss  in  chipping  and  in  lives 
was  still  greater,  Nov,  tiB,  1703.* 

A  snowstorm  in  Sweden,  when  7000 Swedes, 
it  is  said,  perished  upon  the  mouniainn,  in 
their  march  to  attack  Drontheim,  a.  d. 
1719. 

One  in  India,  when  many  hundreds  of  ves- 
sels were  cast  away,  a  fleet  of  IndiameHf 


i(reat!y  damaged,  and  some  ships  lost,  and 
a),000  persons  perished,  Ocl  11, 1737. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  at  the  Havana;  many 
public  edifices  and  4048  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  1000  inhabitants  perished, 
Ocu  25,  176d.— ilnmio/  Jlegister. 

An  awiul  Ktorm  in  the  north  of  England,  in 
which  many  vessels  were  destroyed,  and 
4  Dublin  packets  fsundered.  Oct.  29,  I775l 

At  Suratj  in  the  E^asi  Indies;  desiroyod  7000 
ol  the  mhabitanis,  April  22,  17^ 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  villages  and 
farms  laid  waste  in  France.  1785. 

A  dreatlful  hurricane,  which  ravaged  tha 
leeward  Island.*!,  from  2Uth  to  2M  Sepc 
1819.  At  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  alone, 
101  vessels  were  lost. 

At  Gibraltar,  where  mora  than  a  hundred 
vessels  were  destroyed,  Feb.  18,  lti28. 

Awful  hurricane  on  the  western  coast  of 
England,  and  in  Ireland.  The  storm  raged 
through  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  War- 
wickshire; UQ  persons  were  killed  in  U- 
verpool,  by  the  falling  of  buildings,  aiid 
100  were  drowneil  in  the  neighboritood ; 
the  coast  and  harbors  were  covered  with 
wrecks ;  the  value  of  two  of  the  vessels 
lost  being  nearlv  halfa  million  sterling.  In 
Limerick,  Galway,  Athlone,  and  other 
places,  more  than  200  houses  were  blown 
down,  and  as  many  more  w:re  burnk,  ihe 
wind  spreading  the  fires.  Dublin  sufler- 
ed  dreadfully ;  London  and  its  neighbor- 
hood scarcely  sustained  any  damage.  Jam. 
6-7, 1839. 

Hurricane  at  Havana,  ^2  vessels  sunk,  127o 
houses  destroyed,  and  108S  injured,  Oct. 
10-11,  mi6. 

Hurricane  at  Antigua,  St  Thomas,  ^$c.  Aug. 
21.1848.  — ,  -o. 


STOVES.    The  ancients  used  stoves  which  concealed  the  fire,  as  the  German 
stoves  jet  do.    Tlicy  lighted  the  fire  also  in  a  lar^  tube  in  the  middle  of 


*  The  loss  sustained  in  London  alone  was  calculated  at  2,O(X).00W.  sterling.  The  number  of  per 
KNiB  drowned  in  the  floods  of  the  Severn  and  Thames,  and  lost  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  aiul  in 
ships  blown  from  their  anchors  and  never  hcanl  of  afiorwaitis,  is  ihou";htio  have  been  9J00  Twelve 
mcnof-war,  with  more  than  I80O  men  on  boani,  were  lost  within  signi  of  their  own  sliore.  Trc«« 
were  torn  up  by  the  roou,  17,000  of  ihein  in  Kent  alono.  The  Bdilysione  lighthouse  was  destruyed 
and  in  it  the  ingenious  contriver  of  it,  Wiiwtanley,  and  the  persons  who  were  with  him.  The  hi 
diop  ol  B*ih  and  Wells  and  his  lady  were  killed  in  bed  in  their  palace,  iti  Somersetshire.  Main 
lodw  of  cattle  were  also  lost;  io  one  level  16,000  sheep  wen  drowned. «  ^ 
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the  room,  the  roof  being  open.  Apartments  were  wanned  too  by  port- 
able braziers.    See  Chimneys. 

STR  ASBURG.  The  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  city  of  Strasbnrg:,  by  Louis- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  nephew  of  the  deceased  emperor,  aided  by  two  offi- 
cers and  some  privates,  which  was  instantly  suppressed  by  the  aiTest  of 
the  parties.  The  prince  was  afterwards  shipped  off  to  America  by  the 
French  government,  Oct.  29,  1836.  This  enthusiast  made  another  attempt, 
by  a  descent  at  Boulogne,  Aug.  6,  l&IO.    See  France, 

STRATTON-HILL,  Battle  op,  in  Devonshire,  between  the  royal  armyaijd  the 
forces  of  the  parliament,  headed  by  the  poet  Waller ;  in  this  battle  the 
victory  was  gained  over  the  parliamentarians,  who  lost  numbers  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  Waller  was  obliged  to  Hy  to  Bristol ;  fought  May  16, 
1643. 

JSrrUCCO-WORK.  The  art  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  much  prized 
by  them,  particularly  by  the  Romans,  who  excelled  in  it.— A^^e  Le^iglel. 
It  was  revived  by  D'Udine  about  a.  d.  1550;  and  is  now  exquisitely  per- 
formed in  Italy  and  France,  and  is  advancing  rapidly  to  perfection  in 
England. 

STYLE.  The  style  was  altered  by  Augustus  Caesar's  ordering  leap-year  to  be 
but  once  in  four  years,  and  the  month  Sextillis  to  be  called  Augustus,  8  b.c. 
Again  at  Rome,  by  taking  twelve  days  off  the  calendar,  a.  d.  1682.  See 
Calendar.  Introduced  into  most  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  1710.  Act 
passed  to  change  the  style  in  England  from  the  Julian  to  the  Gregorian, 
1751.    It  took  effect  Sept.  3,  1752.    See  New  Shjle  and  Year. 

STYLE.  ROYAL,  op  the  KINGS  op  ENGLAND.  See  articles  Majesty  and 
TiUes. 

SUBSIDIES.  Subsidies  to  the  kings  of  England  formerly  granted  in  kind,  par- 
ticularly in  wool ;  30,000  sacks  were  voted  to  Edward  III.  on  account  of  the 
war  with  France,  1340. — Anderson.  Subsidies  raised  upon  the  subjects  of 
England  for  the  last  time  by  James  I.,  1624,  but  they  were  contained  in  a 
bill  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  1639.  England  granted  subsidies  to  fo- 
reign powers  in  several  wars,  particularly  in  the  war  against  the  revolution- 
ists of  France,  and  the  war  against  Bonaparte.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  latter  was  June  20,  1800,  when  a  treaty  of  subsidies  was  rutiGed  at 
Vienna,  l«etween  Austria  and  England,  stipulating  that  the  war  should  be 
vigorous!}  prosecuted  against  France,  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting 
powers  should  enter  into  a  swimratc  peace.  Subsidies  to  Austria,  Prussia, 
Russia,  the  Porte,  and  other  powers,  were  afterwards  given  by  England,  to 
the  amount  of  many  tens  of  millions  atcrWng.—PhilUps. 

SUB-TREASURY.  Bill  providing  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  moneys  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  passed  the  Senate  by  24  to  18,  Jan.  23,  1840;  repealed 
Aug.  9, 1841.    Re-enacted  in  a  new  form,  184-. 

SUCCESSION,  ACT  op.  The  memorable  act  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics 
from  ascending  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  was  passed  in  1689 ;  and  the 
crown  of  Enghmd  was  settled  upon  the  present  royal  &mily  by  the  act  of 
June  12,  1701. 

SUCCESSION,  The  WAR  op.  This  celebrated  war,  alike  distinguished  by 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  its  barren  and 
unprofitable  results,  arose  in  the  quesion  whether  an  Austrian  or  a  French 
prince,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV..  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Our  court  opposed  Louis,  and  Marlborough  was  victorious ;  but  the  allies 
withdrew,  one  after  another,  and  the  French  prince  succeeded ;  1702  to 
1713.    See  UlrecJU,  Peace  of. 

fUGAR,  Saccharum  officinarum.    Sugar  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
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ancient  Jews.  Found  in  the  East  Indies  by  Nearchus,  admiral  of  Alexander! 
825  B.  c. — Strabo,  An  oriental  nation  in  alliance  with  Pompey  used  the 
Juice  of  the  cane  as  a  common  beverage. — Laican.  The  best  su^ar  was 
produced  in  India. — Pliny.  It  was  prescribed  as  a  medicine  by  Galen. — 
Encydop.  Brought  into' Europe  from  Asia,  a.  d.  625.  In  large  quantities, 
1150.  It  was  attempted  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy;  but  not  succeeding,  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  carried  it  to  America  about  1510. — Rod^tsoa's 
History  of  Charks  V* 

8UGAK-RK FINING.  The  art  of  refining  sugar  was  made  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans by  a  Venetian,  a.  d.  1503.  It  was  first  practised  in  England  in  1659, 
though  some  authorities  say  that  we  had  the  art  among  us  a  few  years 
sooner.  Sugar  was  first  taxed  by  name,  1  James  II.,  1685. — Anderson ;  Mor-~ 
timer.    See  Beet  Root. 

SUICIDE.  The  first  instance  of  it  (passing  that  of  Samson)  recorded  in  Jewish 
history  is  that  of  Saul,  1055  b.  c. — ApoUodarus.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers  deemed  it  a  crime,  and  burned  the  offending  hand  atiart  from 
the  rest  of  the  body.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  history,  the  only  in- 
stance recorded  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  I.,  when  the  soldiers,  think- 
ing themselves  disgraced  by  being  ordered  to  make  common  sewers,  des- 
troyed themselves,  606  b.  c.  Instances  afterwards  occurred,  however,  of 
illustrious  men  committing  suicide,  as  Cato,  45  b.  c.  In  the  Catholic  church, 
in  the  sixth  century,  it  was  ordained  that  no  commemoration  should  be 
made  in  the  Eucharist  for  such  as  committed  self-murder.  This  ecclesias- 
tical law  continued  till  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the 
statute  law  of  England  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  with  the  confiscation 
of  land  and  goods. 

A  FBW  OF  THB  MOST  MBMOBABLB  BECBHT  CABBS  OP  8UICIDB  IN  BNOLAXll,   &C. 

Of  Mr.  Simpson,  the  traTeUer  Julv  24, 1840 
Of  loni  James  Beresford  •  April  27.  1811 
Of  the  earl  of  Munster  •  March  2i),  \B42 
Ofl^man  Blanchard  •  •  Feb.  2&,  1^15 
Ofcol.  Gurwood  •  -  Dec.  29,  iai3 
Of  IIayd<Mif  the  emineot  painter 

June  22, 1845 


Suicide  of  gen.  Pichegru  •    April  7,  1804 

Of  marshal  Derthier       -  •  June  1,  1815 

OfSamueiWhitbred,  esq.  •    SepU  6,  1815 

Of  sir  Samuel  Ilomilly    •  •  Nov.  2,  1818 

— tofr     ■      "     


Of  Christophc,  king  of  Hayii  Oct.  8,  1820 
Of  marquees  of  Londonderry  Aug.  13, 1822 
Of  hon.  colonel  Stanhope     •    Jan.  26,  1825 

There  have  been  only  three  instances  of  self-dest motion  by  fire ;  that  of 
the  philosopher  Empedocles,  who  threw  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount 
Etna;  of  a  Frenchman,  who,  in  imitation  of  him,  threw  himself,  in  1820, 
into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius ;  and  of  an  Englishman,  wlio  jumped  into  the 
furnace  of  a  forge  about  the  year  1811.  Plutarch  relates  that  an  unaccount^ 
able  passion  for  su'aide  seized  the  Milesian  virgins,  from  which  they  could 
not  be  prevented  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  their  friends ;  but  a  decree 
being  issued  that  the  body  of  every  young  maid  who  did  self-murder  should 
be  drawn  naked  through  the  streets,  a  stop  was  soon  put  to  the  extraordi- 
nary frenzy.  In  England,  the  body  was  buried  in  cross-roads,  a  stake  being 
previously  driven  through  it,  until  the  statute  4  George  IV.,  182^^. 
SULTAN.  A  Turkish  title,  from  the  Arabic,  signifying  kinsr  of  kings,  and 
given  to  the  grand  signior  or  emperor  of  Turkey.  It  was  first  given  to  the 
Turkish  princes  Angrolipex  and  Musgad,  about  a.  d.  1055. —  VaUvcr.     It 

*  About  the  year  1138  the  BU?ar-cane  was  transported  from  Tripoli  and  Syria  to  Sicily,  theore 
(0  Madeira,  ami  finally  to  the  West  Indies  and  America.  It  is  not  known  at  what  dnie  s^u  _r 
wss  introduced  into  England,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  prior  to  the  reien  of  Henry  Vlll.  Mr. 
Wliillaker,  in  the  History  of  VVhalley,  p  109,  quotes  an  earlier  instance,  in  1497.  A  m:tim9crip( 
letter,  from  sir  Bdward  Wotton  to  lord  Cobham,  dated  Calais,  6th  March,  l.>46,  advertises  him  that 
sir  Edward  had  uken  up  for  his  lordship,  25  sugar  loaves  at  six  shillinTs  a  loaf,  ^  whiche  19  eiehie 
l)encc  a  pounde."  In  \mQ.  the  imports  01  sugar  mto  the  United  Kingdom' were  nearly  5,000,000  cwta., 
•if  which  nearly  four  millions  were  for  home  consumption;  and  the  duty  amounted  to  about  fiv« 
tiillionj)  and  a  naif  sterling. 
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was  first  given,  according  to  others,  to  the  emperor  Mahmoud,  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hegira. 

SUMMATRA,  Island  op.  The  Malays  at  Qualla  Battoo  having  committee 
piracies  on  American  vessels,  the  town  was  de:$troyed  by  the  United  States 
frigate  Potomac,  and  160  Malays  killed,  Feb.  6,  1832. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS.  Laws  to  restrain  excess  in  dress,  fbmiture,  eating,  &c. 
Those  of  Zaleucus  orduincd  that  no  woman  should  go  attended  by  more 
than  one  maid  in  the  street,  unless  she  were  drunk ;  and  that  she  should 
not  wear  gold  or  embroidered  apparel,  unless  she  designed  to  act  unchastely, 
460  B.  0. — Owg.  Laert.  This  law  cheeked  luxury.  The  Lex  Orchia  among 
the  Romans  limited  the  guests  at  feasts,  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
dishes  at  an  entertainment ;  and  it  also  enforced  tliat  during  supper,  which 
was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the  doors  of  every  liouse  should  be 
left  open.  The  English,  sumptuary  laws  were  chiefly  in  the  reigns  of  Eu- 
ward  III.  and  Henry  VIII.    See  Dress,  Luxunj,  &c. 

SUN.  Pythagoras  taught  that  the  sun  was  one  of  the  twelve  spheres,  about 
529  B.  c.  The  relative  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  first  calculated 
geometrically  by  Aristarchus,  who  also  maintained  the  stability  of  the  sun, 
about  280  b.  c.  Numerous  theories  were  ventured  during  fifteen  centuries, 
and  astronomy  lay  neglected  until  about  a.  d.  1200.  when  it  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  Spain.  The  Copemican  b/stem 
was  made  known  in  1530.  See  Copemican  System  and  Solar  System.  Ga- 
lileo and  Newton  maintained  that  the  sun  was  an  igneous  globe.  MaculsB 
were  first  discovered  byChr.  Scheiner,  1611.  Transit  of  Mercury  observed 
by  Gassendi.  By  the  observations  of  Dr.  Halley  on  a  spot  which  darkened 
the  sun's  di.sk  in  July  and  August,  1676,  he  established  the  certainty  of  its 
motion  round  its  own  axis.  Parallax  of  the  sun,  Dr.  Halley,  1702.  -  A  ma- 
cula, three  times  the  size  of  the  earth,  passed  the  sun's  centre,  April  21, 
1766,  and  frequently  since.  Herschel  measured  two  spots  whose  length 
taken  together  exceeded  50,000  miles,  April  19,  1779. 

SUN-DIALS.  Invented  by  Anaximander.  550  ^.c— Pliny,  1,  2.  The  first 
elected  at  Rome  was  that  by  Papirius  Cursor,  when  the  time  was  divided 
into  hours.  293  b.  c.  Sun-dials  were  first  'set  up  in  churches,  a.  d.  618.— 
Abbe  Lenglet. 

SUNDAY,  OR  LORD'S  DAY.  Sunday  was  the  day  on  which,  anciently,  di- 
vine adoration  was  paid  to  the  Sun.  Among  Christians  it  is  called  the 
Lord's  day,  on  account  of  our  Saviour's  rising  from  the  dead  on  that 
day.  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  account,  was  the  next  day  after  the 
sabbath.  The  apostles  transferred  that  religious  rest  observed  by  the  Jews 
on  the  sabbath  to  this  day.  The  first  civil  law  for  its  proper  observance 
was  made  by  Constantine.  A.n.ZIX.—Eusebius.  The  council  of  Orleans 
prohibited  country  labor,  338.  The  Book  of  Innocent  Sunday  Sports,  au- 
thorizing certain  sports  and  pastimes  after  divine  service  on  Sundays,  pub- 
lished in  England  14  James  I.  in  1617,  was  violently  opposed  by  the  clergy 
and  puritans.  Its  sanction  by  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  a  primary 
cause  of  the  civil  war  which  ended  in  his  death.  This  book  was  burnt  by 
the  hangman,  and  the  sports  suppressed  by  order  of  parliament. — Rayin. 
Sunday  schools  were  established  in  England  first  by  Mr.  Raikes  in  1780. 
Act  of  parliament  closing  all  the  post-offices  on  Sunday  iMissed  May  1850. 

gUl'REMACY  OVER  THE  CHURCH.  The  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the 
church  as  well  as  sovereignty  over  the  state,  whereby  the  king-  was  made 
head  of  the  church  of  England,  was  established  in  1534,  when  Henry  VIII. 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  settled  the  supremacy  in  himself  Our 
kings  have  from  that  time  had  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  con- 
ferred  upon  them  by  parliament.    The  bishop  of  Rochester  (Fisher)  and 
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the  ex-lord  chancellor  (sir  Thomas  More)  were,  among  numerous  others, 
beheaded  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  1535. — Haydn. 

SURGERY.  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Hippocrates  that  diseases  were  made 
a  separate  study  fVom  philosophy,  &c.,  about  410  b.  c.  Hippocrates  mentions 
the  ambe,  the  ancient  instrument  with  which  they  reduced  dislocated  bones^ 
Celsus  flourished  about  a.  o.  17 ;  Galen,  170 ;  ^tius.  600 ;  Paulus  ^gtneta 
in  640.  The  Arabians  revived  surgery  about  900;  and  in  the  16th  century 
sprung  up  a  new  era  in  the  science ;  between  these  periods  surgery  was 
conliued  to  ignorant  priests  or  barbers.  Anatomy  was  cultivated  under  the 
illustrious  Vesalius,  the  father  of  modern  surgery,  in  1538.  In  England 
surgeons  and  doctors  were  exempted  i>om  bearing  arms  or  serving  on  juries, 
1513,  at  which  period  there  were  only  thirteen  in  London. 

SURGEONS,  College  op.  The  first  charter  for  surgeons  was  granted  by  Hen- 
ry  VIII.,  1540.  Formerly  barbers  and  surgeons  were  united,  until  n  was 
enacted  that  "  no  person  using  any  shaving  or  barbery  in  London  shall 
occupy  any  surgery,  letting  of  blood,  or  other  matter,  excepting  only  the 
drawing  of  teeth."  The  surgeons  obtained  another  charter  in  1745;  and 
a  new  charter  in  1800. 

SURPLICES.  First  worn  by  the  Pagan  priests.  First  used  in  churches,  a.  d. 
316.  and  generally  introduced  by  pope  Adrian,  786.  Every  minister  saying 
public  prayers  shall  wear  a  comely  sur{>lice  with  sleeves.  Can.  58.  The 
garb  prescribed  bv  Stat.  2  Edward  VI.,  1547  ;  and  again  1  Elizabeth,  1558 ; 
and  13  and  14  Charles  II.,  1662. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES.  The  greatest  and  oldest  in  the  world  is  in  China, 
near  King-tung ;  it  is  formed  of  chains.  Rope  suspension  bridges,  from 
rocks  to  rocks,  are  also  of  Chinese  origin.  In  these  realms  chain  suspen- 
sion  bridges  are  of  recent  construction.  The  bridge  over  the  Afenai  Strait 
is  the  most  surprising  work,  every  way  considered,  of  modeni  times. 

SUTTEES,  OR  THE  BURNING  op  WIDOWS.  This  custom  began  in  India  from 
one  of  the  wives  of  ''  Bi-amah,  the  sou  of  God,"  sacrificing  herself  at  bis 
death,  that  ^e  might  attend  him  in  heaven.  So  many  as  seventeen  widows 
have  burned  them.selves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  a  rajah ;  and  in  Bengal  alone, 
700  have  thus  perished,  until  lately,  in  each  year.  Mr.  Hoi  well  was  present 
at  many  of  these  sacriflces.  On  February  4,  1743,  he  saw  a  young  and 
beautiful  creature,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
thus  sacrifice  herself,  with  a  fortitude  and  courage  that  astonishiMi  every 
witness  of  the  scene. — HoltceU.  The  English  government  in  India  have  dis- 
couraged these  s.lf-immolations,  while  yet  avoiding%ny  undue  interference 
with  3ie  religion  and  prejudices  of  the  natives.  Suttees  were  abolished  by 
English  colonial  law,  Dec.  7,  1829 ;  but  they  have  since  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  taken  place. 

SWEARING  ON  TUB  GOSPEL.  First  used  a.  d.  528.  Introduced  in  judicial 
proceedings  about  ^)ti.—Rapin.  Fropane  Swearing  made  punishable  by 
fine ;  a  laborer  or  servant  forfeiting  I5.,  others  2s.  for  the  first  oflence ;  for 
the  second  offence,  45. ;  the  third  oflence,  65. ;  6  William  III.,  1695.  See 
Oaths. 

SWEDEN.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Fins,  now  the  modem  inhabi- 
tants of  Finland,  a  diminutive  race,  who  retired  to  their  present  territory 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Scandinavians  orGrothft,  who  have  ever  since  been 
masters  of  the  country. 

Oyir  reigns  in  Sweden  •       >       •  B.o.     S7  I      barbarians,  falls  upon  th«  Noit*   ik 
During  Uiis  reign,  Odin,  surnamed  the         I      Europe,  making  vasts  couques*^ 
Divine,  ai  the  head  of  a  swarm  of         J 
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SWEDEN,  continued. 

Vn^e.  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Yn< 
I  invars,  reigns  •  •  -      b.o.     32 

[The  early  tiuiory  of  the  kingdom  ia 
aitosuther  bivolved  in  tables  and  ob- 
Kur'iiy.) 

Olif  the  Infant  is  baptized,  and  intro- 
duces Christianity  umong  his  people, 
about     •  •  •  -AD.  1000 

Gothland,  so  celebrated  for  its  warlike 
people  and  inva^^iom  of  other  couq- 
trie*,  is  annexed  ii»  Sweden    -  •  1132 

Waldemar  I.  ol  Denmark  subdues  Ru- 
gen,  and  des^iroys  the  Pagan  temples  1168 

Stockholm  founded         •  •  ■  1-^^60 

Magnus  l^delus  establishes  a  regular 
form  of  government    •  .  ,        .  1279 

The  crown  oi  Sweden,  which  had  been 
hereili'urv,  is  maile  elective  ;  and 
Sieenchcf  Ma!;nus,  .aumamed  SnHsek, 
or  the  Foolish,  king  of  Norway,  is 
elected  -  •  -  •  -ISIS 

Waldemar  lays  Gothland  waste  -  •  l.'tti 

The  crown  m»de  elective    -  •        1320 

Albert  of  Mecklenburg  reigns   -  -  13ti.'> 

Sweden  united  to  the  crown  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  under  Margaret     •         13^} 

University  ol  Up.«al  founded         •        •  1476 

Christian  II.,  "  the  Nero  of  the  North," 
massacres  all  the  Swedish  nobility,  to 
fix  hi^  de.^pati^m  -  -  -  lo20 

The  Sweden  tielivcrcd  from  the  Danish 
yoke  by  the  valor  of  Gustavus  Vasa   1323 

He  makes  the  crown  herc.liiary,  and 
introduce.'  the  rclbmied  religion        •  1541 

The  titles  of  ount  and  baron  introduced 
by  Eric  XIV.    -  •  -  lo6l 

The  con'iuests  of  Gustavus  Adclphus, 
between  lOl'i  and        •  •  -  1617 

He  is  slain  at  Liiizcn      •  •  -1633 

Rugen  reded  to  Sweden  by  Denmark  •  1048 

Abclicaiion  of  Chiistina  -  -  -  1(>.31 

Charles  X.  overnftis  Poland      -     ♦     •  1657 

Arts  and  sciences  begin  to  flourish       •  1660 

Charles  XII..  'Mhc'  madman  of  the 
North,"  begin.<  his  reign        •  •  1699 

He  makes  himself  absolute  abolishes 
the  senate 

XINOB  OF 
A  B   823  Regnard  Lobrock. 

•  •  •    Reigns  uncertain.] 

966  fcric.  the  Victor. 

991  Olar,  orOiilSckotkong. 

10^6  Edmund  Jacobson. 

1033  Kdmund,  or  Ainand  III. 

1041  Haquin. 

1036  Sienkell,  or  Steenchel. 

1060  Inzo  I. ;  assassinated  by  bis  brother. 

10f>l  H.ilsian. 

HBO  Philip. 

IIUU  Ingo  II. ;  died  in  a  monastery. 

113iJ  Kagwald;  murdered  by  the  Visigoths. 

1)33  Magnuo  I. ;  assassinated  in  Scania. 

1114  Suercherll. 

llijO  Eric  X. ;  beheaded  by  rebels. 

1162  Ciiarles  VII. ;  made  prisoner  by  Ca- 
nute, who  reigns. 

1168  Canute,  son  of  fiiic  X. 

1192  Suercher  III,  son  of  Charles;  killed  in 
battle. 

1211  Eric  XI. 

1220  John  I. 


Battle  of  Pultowa,  where  Chartes  is 
defeated  by  the  cxar  of  Russia.  Soe 
PuUowa  •     A.D.  1709 

He  escapes  to  Bender,  where  afler  three 
years'  protection,  he  is  made  prison- 
er by  the  Turks  •  -1713 

He  is  restored ;  and  after  ruinous  wars, 
and  fighting  numerous  battles,  he  is 
at  length  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frede- 
rickshall        •  .  .  Dec.  11,  1718 

Queen  Ulrica  Eleanor  abolishes  despot- 
K  government '  •  -  -  1719 

Royal  Academy  founded  by  Linnd,  af- 
terwards called  Linnaeus        •  -  1741 

Conspiracy  ol' counts  Brahe  and  Home, 
who  are  beheaded  -  -      -  17S6 

De-tpotism  reestablished  •  1772 

Order  of  the  Sword  instituted        -      •  1772 

A«)a«wiimiion  of  Gu.siavus  III.  b>  ount 
Ankersinmi,  at  a  ball,  March  16:  he 
expired  tiie  29ih  -  •  -  1792 

The  regiciile  was  dreadfully  scourged 
wiih  whips  of  iron  thongs  three  suc- 
cessive tlays:  hi.s  right  hand  was  cut 
otf,  then  hJd  head,  and  hid  body  im- 
paled -     May  IS,  1792 

Gustavus  IV.  dethroned,  and  the  go- 
vernment a.%)Uined  by  his  uncle,  the 
duke  oi  Siulermania      -     March  13,  1809 

Swe<lcn  cedes  Finland  to  the  r7.ar  of 
Rii««sia         -  .   •        -    Sept.  17,  1309 

Marshal  Bemadotte,  the  prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  ii  chosen  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden  Aug.  ri,  1810 

Gudiavus  IV.  arrived  in  London, 

Nov.  12,  1810 

Swedi<;h  Pomeninia  seized  by  Napo- 
leon Bonanarte  -  -  Jan.  9,  1812 

Alliance  with  England        •      July  12,  1812 

Sweden  joins  the  grand  alliance  against 
Napoleon  -^      March  13,  1813 

Norway  is  ceded  to  Sweden  by  ihc  trea- 
ty ot  Kiel  -  Jan.  14,  1814 

Derimdocie  ascends  the  throne  ol'  Swe- 
den as  Charles  John  XIV.     -    Feb.  6,  1813 

Treaty  of  navigation  between  Great 
BriUiin  and  Sweden        •        May  19, 1826 

■WBDSM. 

1223  Eric  XH. 

1230  Waldeniar. 

1276  Magnus  II. 

1290  Birger  IL 

1318  Magnus  III. ;  dethroned  by  hlfl  •ubjtcu 

1365  Albert. 

1397  Margaret. 

1411  EricXIIL;  abdicated. 

1441  Christopher. 

1448  Charles  VIIL 

1438  Christian  L 

1497  John  II. 

13J0  Christian  11. 

1528  Gusiavus  I.,  Vasa. 

133C  Eric  XIV. ;  died  in  prifloo. 

1569  John  HI. 

1592  Sigismond  L,  king  of  Poland. 

16')6  Charles  IX. 

1611  Gustavus  Adolphus  11. 

16:«  Christina;  re.^igned  her  crow n  to 

1631  Charles  X.,  Gustavua  duke  9f  T 

POQlS. 

1660  Charles  X(. 
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SWEDEN,  ctyiitinu^d. 

1699  Charlefl  XII. ;  killed  at  the  siege  of 

FrederickshalL 
1718  Ulrica  Eleanora ;  resigned  whea  her 

husband  was  elected. 
1720  Frederick,  landgrave  of  Heane-Cassel. 
17G1  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Ilulstein. 


1771  Gustarua  III.,  Adolphaa. 

Yi'^2  Gustavus  Adulphus  IV. 

18U9  Charles  XIII. 

1818  Charles  Juhn  XIV.,  BenuuloCt«,FebwB. 

I6i\  Oscar,  his  SOD,  March  & 


uy    iiie    ireaiv    oi     wesij 
Weaiphidia,  Ptaceof) 
[FiX)!))  this  perioil  uniii  ihe 
voluiitni  ihe  canton  enjovi 


SWEDENBORGIANS.  A  sect  of  mystics,  so  called  from  the  learned  but  co- 
centric  Emanuel  Swcdonborg,  a  Swedish  nobleman.  He  considered  the  Neir 
Jerusalenos  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  bo  a  church  now  about  to  be  es- 
tablished, in  which  will  be  known  the  true  nature  of  God  and  of  man.  of 
the  Word,  of  heaven  and  of  hell — concerning  all  which  subjects  error  and 
ignorance  now  prevail,  and  in  which  churcii  this  knowledge  will  bear  its 
proper  fruits — love  to  the  Lord  and  to  one's  neighbor,  and  purity  of  life. 
His  first  work  on  theoloey  was  published  in  1743  ;  his  sect  rose  about  1760, 
but  it  did  not  spread  in  England  until  1782.  His  doctrines  have  a  conside- 
rable number  of  respectable  advocates  in  the  United  States. 

SWITZERLAND.  The  ancient  Helvetians  were  a  Gaulish  people,  conquered 
by  Julius  Caesar,  and  afterwards  subject  to  the  Burgundians  and  Germans. 
Many  Franks  also  settled  here  in  the  early  ages.  The  canton  of  Schwcitz 
was  pi'opled  by  the  Cimbriaiis.  who,  leaving  their  original  habitation  in 
Scandinavia,  invaded  Italy,  and  were  defeated  uy  the  Roman  general  Marias; 
after  which  they  fled  into  Helvetia  about  100  b.  c.  This  canton  has  given 
name  to  the  whole  confederacy. 

The  Holvr.tian  converieil  lo  Christian- 
ity b)*  Irish  iniFi^ioiiaries     -        A.  D.    612 

Helvetia  ravaged  by  the  Huns    •         •    90.) 

Becomes  subject  to  Germany         •      -  1CKS2 

Fribourg  built  by  Berthold  IV.  .         -  1179 

Tyranny  of  Geszler,  which  occ.i'>i(tri8 
the  memoruble  revolt  under  the  pa- 
triot William  Tell.  •  -  l-'JOS 

Swia!"  inde|)endenre         •  Nov.  7,  lA^ 

A  nvitignaiii  fever  carrie.i  off*,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Basle,  1 1, (MX)  sould        -  •  1314 

Form  of  |overnmcni  maile  perpetual  -  1315 

Lucerne  joins  the  conletlerary        •      •  1335 

The  canton  of  Zurich  joins,  and  be- 
comes head  of  the  tcaj^ue       •  -  1%0 

Berne,  Glaris,  and  Zu?  join  •      •  1351 

The  Grisons  lea"[ue  (see  Caddee)       -  I40U 

S«*cond  league  of  the  (Iri.«ons  •      -  14'-i4 

The  thinl  league  of  the  (iri^ons  -  1436 

8wi.«i8  floldicrs  tirsi  enter  into  the  pay 
of  France,  under  lA>ui:f  XL         -      •  MSO 

Union  of  Fribourg  and  Sjluure  -  1181 

Ma.ximilian  I.  emperor,  acnowledgea 
Swi«a  independence    -  ■  -  1499 

SchatfhHUsen  joins  the  union         •      -  1/j01 

The  Swi^j  confederacy  nckiiowled^cd 
by  Fntnce  and  other  powers       '    -  1516 

The  Reformation  begins  ni  Basle  ;  the 
bL-thop  compelled  to  retire  •  1519 

The  Gn:«on  leagues  join  the  Swiss  «n- 
federacy  as  allies         •  -  -  1544 

Ai)|)onzel  joins  the  other  cantons         •  1597 

Charles  Emanuc!  of  Savoy  attempts 
Geneva  by  xurpri^e,  scales  the  walls, 
and  penetrates  the  town  ;  but  in  the 
end  IH  defeated  •  -  -  1602 

[Thi.s  circumstance  gives  rise  to  an  an- 
nual festival  commemorative  of  their 
escape  from  tyranny.] 

8W0RDS.  They  were  formed  of  iron  taken  from  a  mountain  by  the  Chinese, 
1S79  B.  c. — l/niv.   Hist.     The  sword  is  one  of  the  earliest  implements 


Independence  of  Switzerland  rccognixe<l 
by   the   treaty   of    Wesiplialia'  (iwe 

'  -    AD.  1648 

le  French  Ke- 
enjoyed  tranquil- 
lity, disturbed  only  by  the  changes 
ariiting  out  of  their  various  constitu* 
lions  J 

Alliance  with  Fnmce  •     May  -2S,  1777 

Domestic  strilis  in  Geneva,  between  the 
ari^tocnitic  a  id  deiuucratic  parties; 
France  interferes         •  -  -  1781 

I  lOlXJ  fugitive  Genevans  seek  an  asylum 
in  Ireland  (see  Getter  a)  •  1782 

SwisH  guards  ordeied  to  ouit  France    •  17^ 

Helvetic  confederation  dissolved;  ita 
subjiigniiun  by  France  •  -  1798 

The  nuiiiborol  umtons  increased  to  19: 
the  fedctal  government  rc:«torcd ,  and 
a  landamraan  appointed  by  France, 

May  12,  1808 

Uri,  Schweitz,and  Underwald  separate 
from  the  republic  •        July  13.  i809 

Switzerland  joins  France  with  ^\W0 
men     •  •  Aug.  «4,  ISll 

The  Allies  entered  Switzerland  in  the 
spring  of  H14.  The  number  of  can- 
tons incn  ased  to  :^,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Switzerland  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  -  -  1515 

Federal  diet  opened       •  Oct.  IC,  ISI7 

—  passes  resolves  aj^ninst  the  Sumler- 
bund,  and  troops  of  Uri  atuick  canton 
Teasino  •  Nov.  4,  1817 

Forces  of  the  diet  attack  Friburg.  Nov. 
10,  And  take  Lucerne        -    Nov.  24,  1817 

Neufchatei  declares  independence, 

Feb.  29,  lAia 
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of  wai  The  Roman  swords  were  from  20  to  30  inches  long.  The  broad- 
sword and  scimitar  arc  of  modern  adoption.  The  sword  of  state  carried  at 
an  English  king's  coronation  by  a  king  of  Scotland,  1194.  Damascus  steel 
swords  arq  the  most  prized ;  and  next,  the  sword  of  Ferrara  steel.  The 
Scotch  Highlanders  were  accustomed  to  procure  the  latter  from  a  celebrated 
artificer,  named  Andrea  di  Ferrara,  and  used  to  call  them  their  Andrew 
Flrraras.  The  broad-sword  was  forbidden  to  be  worn  in  Edinburgh  in 
1724 

JSTCAMORE-TREE.  This  tree  is  called  by  some  the  Egyptian  Fig-tree.  The 
date  of  lUi  being  planted  in  England  is  not  known,  but  it  was  very  early. 
In  Mrs.  Jamieson's  Memoirs  of  Female  Sovereigns,  we  are  told  that  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  brought  over  from  France  a  little  sycamore-tree,  which  she 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  Holyrood,  and  that  from  this  little  tree  have 
sprung  all  the  beautiful  groves  of  sycamore  now  to  be  seen  in  Scotland. 

SYDNEY,  New  South  Walks,  Founded  by  governor  Philip,  on  a  cove  of  Port 
Jackson,  in  1788,  as  a  British  settlement  for  the  colony  of  convicts  originally 
intended  for  Botany  Bay ;  but  now  the  principal  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  colony.  It  was  denominated  Sydney  in  compliment  to  lord  Sydney. 
The  town  is  now  becoming  considerable  in  extent  and  populatioh ;  and  it 
has  a  legislative  council,  which  was  first  held  July  13, 1829.  See  Neio  South 
Wales;  Onivids,  ^c. 

SYNAGOGUE.  Authors  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  when  the  Jews  first  had 
synagogues.  Some  refer  it  to  the  time  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  others 
to  the  times  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  Jerusalem  were  480  syna- 
gogues.   There  are  in  London  six  synagogues. 

SYNOD.  The  first  general  synods  were  called  by  emperors,  and  afterwards  by 
Christian  princes;  but  the  pope  ultimately  usurped  this  power,  ona  of  his 
legates  usually  presiding  (sec  Cowncih).  National,  were  those  of  one  nation 
only.  The  first  of  this  kind  held  in  England  was  at  Hertford,  a.  d.  673  :  the 
last  was  held  by  cardinal  Pole  in  1555.  Made  unlawful  to  hold  synods  but 
by  royal  authority,  25  Henry  VllL,  1533. 

SYNOD  OF  DORT.  The  famous,  or  general  assembly  of  Dort  in  Holland,  to 
which  deputies  were  sent  from  England  and  all  the  reformed  churches  in 
Europe,  to  settle  the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  Arminius,  principally  upon  the  points  of  justification  and  grace,  1618. 
—Aitztfina. 

SYRACUSE.  Founded  by  Archias,  732  b.  c.—Eusebius.  749  b.  c.—Univ.  Hist. 
Taken  by  Marcellus,  when  Archimedes,  the  illustrious  mathematician,  was 
slain,  212  b.  c.  (see  Sicilij),  Syracuse  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with 
many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  January  1693.  Again  nearly  destroyed, 
Aug.  6,  1757. 

CT^RIA.  Of  the  early  history  of  ancient  Syria,  a  few  particulars  are  gleaned 
from  Scripture ;  and  it  otherwise  afibrds  nothing  peculiar,  being  involved 
in  the  histories  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires  {which 
see).  The  capital  of  Syria  was  originally  Damascus ;  but  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  Seleucus  (the  chief  of  the  Seleucidre)  founded  the  celebrated  city 
of  Antioch. 


Seleucus,  auroamed  AVeo/or,  i.  e.  Con- 
queror, enters  Babylon  •    b.o.  312 

JBra  of  ihe  SeleucidoD  {which  see)       -   312 

Great  Battle  oflpsus,  defeat  and  death 
ofAntigonus    -       •  -  -       301 

City  of  Antioch  foundi)d     •  •  299 


Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus,  falling  in 
love  with  his  fathe.s'  queen,  Straum- 
ice,  he  pines  away  nearly  to  death ; 
but  the  secret  beinj;  discovered,  she 
is  divorced  by  the  lather  and  married 
by  the  son.'      -  •  •     1.0.   297 


*  This  is  related  as  one  of  the  moet  strange  events  connected  with  the  early  history  of  physic. 
Bnfliitntus,  the  illuatrioua  father  of  anatomy  (jointly  with  Herophilus),  had  observed,  than  whei^ 
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STKIA)  continued. 

Batde  of  Cjropaedion         •  -B.o.  281 

Selcucus  is  foully  assaninated  by  Co- 
raunus. — Lenglet.      •  •   280 

Aniiochus  defeau  the  Gauls,  and  takes 
the  name  of  Soter,  or  Saviour 

Rei^n  of  Aniiochus  II.,  sumamed  by  the 
Milesians  Theoa^  or  God ! 

Seleucus  II.  makes  a  treaiy  of  alliance 
with  S  nyma  and  Magnesia*   - 

Reign  of  Seleucus  III.,  sumamed  Ct- 
raunui,  or  Thunder    • 

Battle  of  llaphia,  in  which  Antiochus 
III.  is  signally  defeated 

Aniiochus^  conquent  of  Judea  • 

War  with  the  Romans  begins  • 

Reign  of  Antiochus  IV.,  who  assumes 
the  title  of  Theos- Epiphanuy  or  the 
Illustrious  God ! 

He  sends  Appolonius  into  Judea;  Jeru- 
salem is  taken ;  the  temple  pillaged : 
40,000  inhabitanta  destroyed ;  cma 
40.000  more  sold  as  slaves 

Cleopatra,  the  queen,  murders  her  aon 
Seleucus  with  her  own  hand 

Rcien  of  her  son  Antiochus  Orypus, 
wliom  she  attempts  to  poison ;  but  he 
compels  his  mother  to  swallow  the 
deaiily  draught  herself 

Reign  of  Cyxicenus  at  Damascus,  and 
oiGrypufl  at  Aniioch 

Defeat  orTigranes  by  Pompcy,  who  en- 
ters Syriai^and  dethrones  Antiochus 
Asiatiehus,  about 


275 
■  261 


243 


-    176 


170 
•    121 


66 


Conquest  of  Syria  •  •     a.d.    970 

[This  conquest  is  made  by  the  Fatimite 

caliphs  who  rule  in  Egypt.] 
Revolt  of  the  emirs  of  Damascus        •  1067 
The  emirs  of  Aleppo  revolt       •  .  1068 

The  Crusades  from  Burope  commence 

(see  article  Crusades)  -  -  1095 

[The  Christians  ultimately  conquer  thai 

part  of  Syria  called  the  Holy  Land. — 

See  Jerusalem.] 


Nottreddfn  conquers  Syria  •  a.d.  llGi 
Saladin  puts  an  end  to  the  power  of  the 

Fatimite  dynasty  •  1171 

The  Tartars  overrun  all  Syria  •  •  12SB 

Recovered  by  the  aru  liana  of  Egypt,  who 

expel  the  Crusaders   •  •  •  1291 

Syria  overrun  by  Tamerlane    •  -  1400 

Conquered  by  the  Turks  under  Selim  - 1617 

After  the  conqueat  by  Selim,  Syria  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  Turks  till 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Freuch, 

July  1,179b 

Bonaparte  defeats  the  Mamelukes  with 
great  loss        •  •  Aug.  6, 1798 

He  overruns  the  country,  and  takes  Ga- 
aa  and  Jaffa      ....  1796 

Siege  of  Acre      •    March  6  to  May  27, 1799 

Bonaparte  returns  to  France  from  B- 
gypi  ....  Aug.  23, 1799 

Egypt  ia  evacuated  by  the  French  army 

Sept.  10,  laoi 

Mehcmet  Ali  attacks  and  captures  A  're, 
and  overruns  the  whole  of  Syria,   Id8i-32 

Ibraham  Pacha,  his  aon,  defeats  the  ar- 
my of  the  erand  signior     •    July  30, 1832 

[Numerous  battles  and  conflicts  follow 
with  various  success.] 

Ibrahim  Pacha  defeats  the  Turkish  ar- 
my, making  10,OOU  prisoners,  June  26, 1330 

The  Turki^ih  fleet  arrives  at  Alexandria 
and  places  it^lf  at  the  disposal  i^ 
MehemetAli  .  -JulrU,  1839 

The  Five  Powers  propose  to  the  Pone 
to  negotiate  with  Mcheniet  Ali,    July 

ie.1839 

Death  of  the  celebrated  lady  Hester 
Stanhope  •  June  23, 1810 

Treaty  of  London  (not  signed  by  offend- 
ed France)    -  •  .  July  15, 1840 

(Capture  of  Sidon  •  Sept.  27,  1340 

Fall  of  Beyrout  (see  Beyrout)  Oct.  IC  1840 

Fall  of  Acre  (see  Acre)  .    Nor.  3, 1810 


After  much  expostulation  with  the  sultan,  the  four  powers,  England,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Prussia,  prevail  upon  him  to  make  the  pachalic  of  Eoypt 
hereditary  'n  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  surrenders  to  the  Turkisih 
fleet,  and  whose  troops  evacuate  Syria.  A  treaty  to  that  effect  signed  at 
London,  between  the  representatives  of  those  powers,  July  13,  1841.  This 
result  conciliates  France,  and  promises  peace  in  the  East,  and  its  contina- 
ance  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 


ever  the  queen  appeared,  the  young  prince  her  step-son  blushed,  a  tremor  overspread  his  franMi 
his  puhe  quickeneil,  and  his  voice  ^rew  weak.  She  wafl  of  his  own  age,  and  of  exceeding  beauty. 
On  discovering  the  true  cause  of  his  patient's  disorder,  Erasistratus  adopted  an  expedient  whioi 
was  ihe  foundation  of  his  great  fame.  He  informed  the  king  that  his  heir  must  die,  a.s  he  lauguiabed 
under  a  hopeless  passion.  '•Who,"  aaked  Seleucu.s,  "  is  the  object  of  his  love!"  "A/y  ir(^e,'* 
answered  the  physician.  "Then  resign  her  lo  him,"  said  the  kins.  *' But  if,"  said  Bmsistxatus 
**  i(  were  \\\equpen  he  loved,  would  you,  Seleucus,  yield  up  the  idol  of  your  affections  to  another  T* 
*'  Yes,"  replied  Seleucu<i,  '*  I  would  readily  relinquish  both  my  queen  and  kingdom  to  saw 
my  son's  life."  "Then  be  at  ease,"  Erasistratus  rejoined,  "for  the  object  of  hia  love  it  Stm 
toiiice  V'-~Biog.  Diet. 

*  Thin  treaty  was  eneraved  on  a  mart)le  column,  now  in  the  court  of  the  Theatre  •/  OxfordL    li 
war  presented  to  Oxford  by  the  earl  of  Arunde'  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
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TAHITI.    The  French,  or  abbreviated  name  for  Otaheite.    See  OtakeUe. 

TALAYERA,  Battle  of,  between  the  united  British  and  Spanish  armies  under 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (19,000  British  and  80,000  Spaniards),  and  the  French 
army,  amounting  to  47,000,  commanded  by  marshals  Victor  and  Sebastiani, 
July  27  and  28,  1809. 

TALMUD.  There  are  two  books  of  the  doctrine  of  the  religion  and  morality 
of  the  Jews, — the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Talmud  of  Babylou.  The 
one  composed  by  the  Rabbi  Juda  Hakkadosh,  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century ;  the  second,  being  commentaries,  &«.,  by  succeeding  rabbis,  were 
collected  by  Ben  Eliezer,  about  the  sixth  century.  Abridged  by  Maimon- 
ides  in  the  twelfth  century. 

TAMERLANE.  The  conqueror  of  Persia,  India  and  Egypt,  and  plunderer  of 
Bagdad,  Delhi,  and  Cairo.  He  subdued  the  renowned  warrior  Bajazet,  sul- 
tan of  the  Turks,  whom  he  exposed  in  a  large  iron  cage,  the  fate  the  latter 
had  destined  for  his  adversary  if  he  had  been  the  victor.  Bajazet  dashed 
his  head  against  the  bars  of  this  prison,  and  killed  himself,  1403. — C/uUcon- 
dUa's  Hist,  Turk. 

TANNING.  Was  early  practised  by  various  nations.  The  use  of  tan  was  in- 
troduced into  these  countries  from  Holland  by  William  III.  for  raising 
orange-trees,  It  was  discontinued  until  about  1719.  when  ananas  were  lirst 
brought  into  England.  Since  then,  tan  has  been  in  general  use  in  garden- 
ing.   Great  improvements  were  made  in  tanning  in  1795,  et  seq. 

TAPESTRY.  An  art  of  weaving  borrowed  from  the  Saracens,  and  hence 
its  original  workers  in  France  were  called  Saraziiwii.  The  invention  of 
tapestry  hangings  belongs  [the  date  is  not  mentioned]  to  the  Netherlands. 
— Guicciardini.  Manufactured  in  France  under  Henry  IV.,  by  artists  in- 
vited from  Flanders,  1606.  The  art  was  brought  into  England  by  William 
Sheldon ;  and  the  first  manufactory  of  it  was  established  at  Mortlake  by  sir 
Francis  Crane,  17  James  I.,  \^l^.— Salmon.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  art  of 
tapestry  was  much  improved  in  France.  See  Gobelin  Tapestry.  Very  early 
instances  of  making  tapestry  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  poets,  and  also 
in  Scripture ;  so  that  the  Saracens'  manufacture  is  a  revival  of  the  art.  For 
the  tapestry  wrought  by  Matilda  of  England,  see  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

TARENTUM,  War  of.  The  war  which  the  people  of  Tarentum  supported 
against  the  Romans,  assisted  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  which  is 
greatly  celebrated  in  history.  This  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  b.  c. 
281,  by  the  Romans,  to  avenge  the  insults  the  Tarentincs  had  offered  to  their 
ships  when  near  their  harbors,  was  terminated  after  ten  years ;  300,000  pri- 
soners were  taken,  and  Tarentum  became  subject  to  Rome. 

TARTARY.  This  name  is  given  to  several  nations  of  the  East.  The  Tartar 
race  was  known  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Scythians. 
It  was  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  that  these  tribes  began  per- 
manently to  forsake  their  o>i(ii  plains,  in  search  of  more  fertile  regions ;  and 
the  first  of  these  ravagers  whose  terror  and  fame  reached  the  frontier  of 
Italy  were  the  Huns,  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  race  of  Mongols.  The 
first  acknowledged  sovereign  of  this  vast  country  was  the  famous  Jenghis 
SLhan,  a.  d.  1206.  His  empire,  by  the  conquest  of  China,  Persia,  and  all 
Central  Asia,  became  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  established ;  but  it 
was  split  into  parts  in  a  few  reigns.  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  again  conquered 
Persia,  again  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  1402,  and 
founded  a  dynasty  in  India,  which  formed  the  most  splendid  court  in  Asia, 
till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
TAVERNS.   In  England,  were  places  of  entertainment,  under  various  names, 
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in  ancient  times.  Taverns,  as  so  called,  may  be  traced  to  the  13th  century. 
'*  In  the  raigne  of  king  Edward  the  Third  only  three  taverns  were  allowed 
in  London :  one  in  Chepe,  one  in  Walbroke,  and  the  other  in  Lombard- 
street." — »Si£r  Henry  Spelman.  The  Boar's  Head,  in  Eastcheap,  existed  in 
the  reign  of^Henry  IV.,  and  was  the  rendezvous  of  prince  Henry  and  hia 
dissolate  companions.  Shakspeare  mentions  it  as  the  residence  of  Mra 
Quickly,  and  the  scene  of  sir  John  Falstaff's  merriment. — Shakspeare^ 
Henry  IV.  Of  little  less  antiquity  is  the  White  Hart^  Bishopsgate,  estab- 
lished in  1480 :  this  house  was  rebuilt  in  1829.  Taverns  were  restrained  by 
an  act  of  Edward  VI.,  1552,  to  40  in  London,  8  in  York,  4  in  Norwich,  3 
in  Westminster,  6  in  Bristol,  8  in  Lincoln,  4  in  Hull,  3  in  Shrewsbury,  4  in 
Exeter,  3  in  Salisbury,  4  in  Gloucester,  4  in  Chester,  8  in  Hereford,  3  in 
Worcestcr,.3  in  Southampton,  4  in  Canterbury,  3  in  Ipswich,  3  in  Winchester, 
3  in  Oxford,  4  in  Cambridge,  3  in  Colchester,  4  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Taverns  were  licensed  in  1752. 

TAXES.  The  first  levied  on  the  people  was  by  Solon,  the  first  Athenian  legis- 
lator, 540  B.  c.  The  first  class  of  citizens  paid  an  Attic  talent  of  silver, 
about  bbl.  English  money.  The  next  was  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
which  was  a  land-tax  by  assessment,  and  deemed  so  odious  that  his' subjects 
styled  him,  by  way  of  derision,  Darius  the  Trader,  480  b.  c. — D' Eon's  His- 
toire  des  Finances.  Taxes  in  specie  were  first  introduced  into  England  by 
William  I.,  1067,  and  he  raised  them  arbitrarily ;  yet  subsidies  in  kind,  as 
in  wool,  corn,  leather,  and  other  products  of  the  country,  continued  till 
the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  1377. — Camden.  First  taxation  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America,  1764 ;  produced  active  resistance,  1765 ;  stamp  act 
repealed,  1766:  re-enacted  1767.  See  Income,  Revenue,  Cost  of  Govern^ 
ment,  &c. 

TE  DEUM.  A  kind  of  hymn  or  song  of  thanksgiving  used  in  thf;  church, 
beginning  with  the  words  Te  Deum  laudamus — We  praise  thee,  O  Grod.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Augustin  and  Ambrose, 
about  A.  D.  390 ;  and  is  sung  in  the  Romish  church  with  extraordinary  pomp 
and  solemnity  on  some  happy  event,  such  as  a  national  thanksgiving  for  a 
great  victory  or  for  a  bounteous  harvest. 

TEA.  First  known  in  Europe,  being  brought  from  India  by  the  Dutch,  1610. 
Brought  into  England  in  1666,  by  lord  Ossory  and  lord  Arlington,  from 
Holland ;  and  bcin^  admired  by  persons  of  rank,  it  was  imported  from 
thence,  and  generally  sold  for  60  shillings  per  pound,  till  our  East  India 
Company  took  up  the  trade. — Anderson.  Green  tea  began  to  be  used  in  1716. 
The  duty  imposed  on  tea  in  America,  1767.  This  tax  occasioned  the  de- 
struction of  17  chests  at  New  York,  and  340  at  Boston,  November  1773, 
and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

TBA8  IMPORTED  INTO  ENGLAND  OR  CUARaSO  WITH  DUTY  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TBARB. 

lbs.  !M,  133,000 

25,414,000 

.  26,368.000 

2&,6()2,474 

In  England,  the  duty  derived  on  tea  is  now  about  4,000,000/.  annually. 
Millions  of  pounds  weight  of  sloe,  liquorice,  and  ash-trce  leaves,  are  every 
year  mixed  with  Chinese  teas  in  England. — Report  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1818.  The  consumption  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  exclusively  of  Eng- 
land, is  about  22.000,000  of  pounds,  while  the  annual  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  is  ZO(m.(^.— Evidence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1830.  The  first 
tea-sale  in  London  on  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  East 
India  Company,  Aug.  19,  1834.  The  value  of  teas  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  one  year,  ending  July  1, 1847,  was  $4,278,463 ;  while  that  of  coffee 
was  $9,102,872. 
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TEA-TREE.  7%ea  Bohea.  Brought  to  England  from  China,  about  176a 
The  finest  tea-plant  known  in  England  was  raised  in  Kew  Gardens ;  but  the 
first  that  ever  flourished  in  Europe  was  one  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland at  Sion. 

TELEGRAPHS.  They  were  early  in  use.  Polybius  calls  the  different  in- 
struments used  by  the  ancients  for  communicating  information  pyrsia, 
because  the  signals  were  always  made  by  fire.  The  most  ingenious  of  the 
modems  had  not  thought  of  such  a  machine  as  a  telegraph  until  1663,  when 
the  plan  was  suggested  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester.  The  first  idea  of  a 
tclegfraph  on  the  modern  construction  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Hooke,  1681. 
M.  Amontons  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  telegraphs  about 
this  period.  It  was  not  till  1793  that  the  instrument  was  applied  to  useful 
purposes :  M.  Chappe  then  invented  the  telegraph  first  used  by  the  French. 
Two  erected  over  the  admiralty-office,  London,  1796.  The  Semaphore  was 
erected  there  1816.  The  naval  signals,  by  telegraph,  enable  400  previously- 
concerted  sentences  to  be  transmitted  from  ship  to  ship,  bv  varying  the' 
combinations  of  two  revolving  crosses;  and  also  to  spell  any  particular 
words,  letter  by  letter.    See  Electric  Telegraph. 

TELESCOPES.  This  invention  is  noticed  by  Leonard  Digges,  about  1571. 
Roger  Bacon,  about  a.  d.  1250,  described  telescopes  and  microscopes  ex- 
actly, and  yet  neither  were  made  till  one  Metius,  at  Alkamaer,  and  Jansen, 
of  Middleburgh,  made  them  about  the  same  time ;  the  latter  from  an  ac- 
cidental discovery  made  by  his  children,  1590—1609.  Galileo  imitated 
their  invention  by  its  description,  and  made  three  in  succession,  one  of 
which  magnified  a  thousand  times.  With  these  he  discovered  Jupiter's 
moons  and  the  phases  of  Venus.  Telescopes  became  very  popular,  and 
were  improved  by  Zucchi,  Huygens,  Gregory,  and  Newton ;  and  finally  by 
Martin.  Hall,  Dolland,  and  Herschel.  Achromatic  telescopes  were  made  by 
More  Hall,  about  1723.  A  telescope  was  made  in  London  for  the  observa- 
tory of  Madrid,  which  cost  11000/.  in  1802;  but  the  Herschel  telescope, 
made  1789—1795,  is  superior :  it  has  the  great  speculum  48  inches  in  dia- 
meter, 8^  inches  thick,  weighs  2118  lbs.,  and  magnifies  6400  times.  See 
Herschel  Telescope. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  people  that 
the  first  ^Teat  public  movement  in  behalf  of  temperance  was  made  in  this 
country.  Temperanci?  societies  began  to  be  formed  in  1825-6.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  of  thd  first  promoters  of  the  reform  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt 
of  Connecticut,  who  was  worthily  styled  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  The 
exertions  of  this  and  other  energetic  advocates  of  temperance  and  total 
abstinence  have  effected  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  in  the  general 
habits  of  the  people.  Several  thousand  temperance  societies,  under  various 
names,  have  been  formed,  and  a  large  number  of  vessels  now  sail  from 
various  porta  of  the  United  States,  the  crews  of  which  are  unsupplied  with 
spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind.  The  movement  has  spread  to  some  extent 
in  Europe,  but  by  far  the  most  successful  of  its  promoters  has  been  the 
Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who  has 
administered  the  "  total  abstinence "  pledge  to  about  two  millions  of  his 
countrj'men.  He  commenced  his  ministry  in  this  cause  in  1830.  In  Ger- 
many there  were  300  temperance  societies  in  1846. 

TEMPLARS.  The  first  military  order  of  Knights  Templars  was  founded  in 
A.  D.  1118  by  Baldwin  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  templars  were  numerous 
in  several  countries,  and  came  to  England  in  1185.  The  order  wan  sup- 
pressed by  the  council  of  Vienna,  and  its  revenues  were  bestowed  upon 
other  orders  in  1312.  Numbers  of  the  order  were  buimt  alive  and  hanged, 
and  it  sutt'fred  great  persecutions  throughout  Europe,  particularly  in  France 
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in  the  reig^n  of  Philip  of  Valols,  1342.    They  were  several  times  sappres^ed 
in  England,  and  finally  in  1340. 

TEMPLE.  London.  Thus  called,  becau.se  it  was  anciently  the  dwelling  house 
of  the  Knights  Templars.  At  the  suppression  of  that  order,  it  was  purchased 
by  the  professors  of  the  common  law.  and  converted  into  inns.  They  are 
called  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple. 

TEMPLES.  They  originated  in  the  sepulchres  built  for  the  dead. — Eusebius. 
The  Eg^'ptians  were  the  first  who  erected  temples  to  the  gods. — Herodotus. 
The  first  erected  in  Greece  is  ascribed  to  Deucalion. — ApoU/mius.  For  tem- 
ple of  Behis,  see  Babel.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Solomon.  1012 
B.  c.  Fired  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  587  b.  c.  Rebuilt,  636  b.  c.  Pillaged  by 
Antiochus,  170  b.  c.  Rebuilt  by  Herod,  18  b.  c.  Destroyed  by  Titus,  a.  d. 
70.— The  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Dklphos,  first  a  cottage  with  boughs,  built 
of  stone  by  Trophorius.  about  1200  b.  c.  Burnt  by  the  Pisistratidfe  518  b.c. 
A  new  temple  raised  by  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidie,  about  513  b.  c. — 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  built  seven  times ;  planned  by  Ctesiphon,  544 
b.  c.  Fired  by  Erostratus,  to  perpetuate  his  name,  35G  b.  c*.  To  rebuild  it, 
employed  220  years.  Destroyed  by  the  Goths,  a.  d.  260.— The  Temple  of 
Piety  was  built  by  Acilius,  on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed  w  ih 
her  milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had  imprisoned,  and  excluded 
from  all  aliments. —  Vol.  MfLX.  Temple  of  Theseus,  built  480  years  b.  c, 
id  at  this  day  the  most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the  world. — The  heathen 
temples  were  destroyed  throughout  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  a.  d.  331.     See  Heathen  ll-mples. 

TENNESSEE.  One  of  the  United  Stetes ;  was  originally  included  in  the  char- 
ter of  North  Carolina  by  Charles  II.  in  1664 ;  first  settlement  on  Wetaofa 
river,  1757 ;  attacked,  and  200  men,  women,  and  children  massacred  by  the 
Indians  in  1760 ;  the  Indians  chastised  next  year,  but  continued  frequent 
contests  with  the  colonists  for  several  years.  The  territory  ceded  by  North 
Carolina  to  the  United  States  in  1790;  admitted  into  the* Union  as  a  State, 
1796.  Population  in  1790,  35  691;  in  1810,  261,727;  in  1880,  681.904;  in 
1840,  829,210,  including  183,059  slaves. 

TESr  ACT.  The  statute  of  Charles  II.,  directing  all  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, imder  government,  to  receive  the  sacrament  accoi^ing  to  the  forms  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  take  the  oaths  against  transubstantiation, 
&c.,  was  enacted  March  1673;  repealed,  l828. 

TEUTON!,  OR  TEUTONES.  A  people  of  Germany,  who  with  tlie  Cinibri 
made  incursions  upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies.  They 
were  at  last  defeated  by  the  consul  Marius,  and  an  infinite  number  made 
prisoners.  101  b.  c.     See  CimAri. 

TEUTONIC  ORDER.  The  order  of  military  knights  established  in  the  Holy 
Land  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  institution  arose  in 
the  humanity  of  the  Tentones  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Christian 
army  under  the  celebrated  Guy  of  Lusignan  when  before  Acre.  The 
order  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Caelestine  III.,  a.  d.  1191.  See 
Prussia,  &c. 

TEWKSBURY,  Battle  op,  in  which  Edward  IV.  gained  f  decisive  victory  over 
the  Lancastrians.  Queen  Margaret,  the  consort  of  Htory  VI.,  and  her  son, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  queen  was  conveyed  to  tXa  Tower  of  London, 
where  king  Henry  expired  a  few  days  after  this  fatal  ewgement ;  being, 
as.  is  generally  supposed,  murdered  by  the  duke  of  (wucester,  after- 
wards Richard  III.  The  queen  was  ransomed  in  1475,  by  fie  French  kin^, 
Lewis  XI..  for  50000  crowns.  This  was  the  last  battle  between  the  hoiisea 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  May  4,  1471.    See  Roses.  \ 
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TEXAS.  One  of  the  United  States ;  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards  at  San  Fran- 
Cisco  in  1G90;  made  one  of  the  federal  Statt'.s  of  Mexico,  in  conjunction 
with  the  adjacent  State  of  Coahiiila  on  the  formation  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public— an  un})opu]ar  Union  to  the  Texans.  and  productive  of  the  fli->!t  dii*- 
agreement  with  the  central  government ;  colonization  of  Texas  by  enii<^rant 
from  the  United  States,  commenced  1821 ;  war  with  Mexico  for  indeper 
dence  commenced  1833,  and  ended  bj'the  defeat  and  capture  of  tiie  Mexican 
president:  Santa  Anna,  at  San  Jacinto,  21st  Afiril,  18<36,  which  secured  the 
independence  of  Texas ;  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  (the  28th'j, 
after  active  opposition  with  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  Feb.  20, 
1845.  Population  at  that  time  about  200,000.  [The  first  treaty  for  its  an- 
nexation  was  rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate,  35  to  16,  June  8,  1844.] 

THAiMES  TUNNEL.  Projected  by  Mr.  Brunei,  to  form  a  communication 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  at  Rotherhithc  and  Wapping,  the  most 
extraordinary  construction  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  shaft  was 
begun  in  1825.  At  a  distance  of  544  feet  from  the  shaft  the  tirst  irruption 
took  place.  May  18.  1827.  The  second  irruption,  by  which  six  workmen 
perished,  Jan.  12,  1828.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  is  1300  feet ;  its  width 
IS  35  feet;  height,  20  feet ;  clear  width  of  each  archway,  including  footpath, 
about  14  feet ;  thickness  of  earth  beneath  the  crown  of  the  tunnel  and  the 
bed  of  the  river,  about  15  feet.  The  tunnel  was  o|)ened  throughout  for  foot 
passengei-s,  March  25,  1843. 

THANE.  A  title  much  in  use  anciently,  and  which  sometimes  signified  a 
nobleman,  sometimes  a  freeman,  and  sometimes  a  magistrate ;  but  most 
properly,  an  ofticer  under  the  king.  The  Saxons  had  a  nobility  called 
thanes,  and  the  Scots  also.  The  title  was  abolished  in  England  at  the  Con- 
quest, upon  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system.  Abolished  in  Scotland 
by  king  Malcolm  IIL,  when  the  title  of  earl  was  adopted,  1057. 

THEATRES.  That  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  built  by  Philos,  420  b.  c,  was  the 
first  erected.  Marcellus'  theatre  at  Rome  was  built  about  80  b.  c.  Theatres 
were  afterwards  numerous,  and  were  erected  in  most  cities  of  Italy.  There 
was  a  theatre  at  Pompeii  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
assembled  on  the  night  of  August  24,  a.  d.  79,  when  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius covered  Pompeii.  Scenes  were  introduced  into  theatres,  painted  by 
Balthazar  Sienna,  a.  d.  1533.  The  firsit  royal  license  for  a  theatre  in  Eugland 
was  in  1574.  to  master  Burbnge  and  four  others,  servants  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  to  act  plays  at  the  Globe,  Bankside.  See  Globe.  But  long  before 
that  time,  miracle  plays  were  represented  in  the  fields.  The  prices  of  ad- 
mission in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  were,  gallery.  2d,\  lords'  room.  Ij. 
— Dickens.  The  first  play-bill  was  dated  April  8,  1663,  and  issued  frc;.i 
Drury-lane;  it  nms  thus:  " By  his  Majestic,  his  comjMtny  of  Comedians  «t 
the  New  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  will  be  acted  a  comedy  called  the  Huijmv- 
rovs  LievteiuLuty  After  detailing  the  characters,  it  concludes  thus :  '•  The 
play  will  begin  at  three  o'clock  exactly."  Lincoln's-inn  theatre  was  opened 
m  1696.  The  first  attempt  at  theatrical  performances  in  the  United  States 
was  the  acting  of  Otway's  Orphan^  in  Boston,  in  1750;  but  all  such  exhibi- 
tions were  immediately  afterwards  prohibited  there.  A  strolling  company 
acted  in  a  sail-loft  in  New  York  in  1768.  The  first  regular  theatre  was  in 
New  York  in  1793 ;  the  second  in  Boston ;  and  the  third  in  Philadelphia 
soon  after.  Dunlap's  History  of  the  American  Theatre  was  published  in  New 
York.  1832.     See  Drama,  Plays,  &c. 

IHEBES.  The  ancient  celebrated  city  of  Thcbais  in  Egypt,  called  also  Heca- 
tompylos,  on  account  of  its  hundred  gates,  and  Diospolis.  as  being  sacred  to 
Jupiter.  In  the  time  of  its  splendor,  it  extended  above  twenty-three  miles, 
ftod  upon  any  emergency  could  send  into  the  field,  by  each  of  its  hundred 
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ates,  20.000  fighting  men  and  200  chariots.  Thebes  was  ruined  by  Cam, 
Byses,  king  of  Persia,  and  few  traces  of  it  were  seen  in  the  age  of  Juvenal. 
— Plutarch.  Also  Thebes,  the  capital  of  the  country  successively  called 
Aonia,  Messapia,  Ogygia,  Hyantis,  and  Bo^otia.  See  BcRotia.  ITiebcs  was 
called  Cadmeis,  from  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  the  city.  It  rose  to  a  cele- 
brated republic,  styled  the  Theban,  about  820  b.  c.  It  was  dismantled  by 
the  Romans,  146  b.  c. — Liry  j  Thucydides. 

THEFT.  This  offence  was  punished  by  heavy  fines  among  the  Jews.  By  death 
at  Athens,  by  the  laws  of  Draco.  See  Draco.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxons  nominal- 
ly punished  theft  with  death,  if  above  12rf.  value ;  but  the  criminal  could 
redeem  his  life  by  a  ransom.  In  the  9th  of  Henry  I.  this  power  of  redemp- 
tion was  taken  away,  1108.  The  laws  against  theft,  until  lately,  were  very 
severe  in  England ;  they  were  revised  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  reel's 
acts,  9  and  lU  George  IV. 

THEISTS.  The  sect  so  called  came  in  with  the  Restoration,  about  1660,  and 
they  taught  a  union  with  all  men  who  believed  in  one  God,  but  who  reject- 
ed public  worship  and  exterior  forms  of  religion.  They  maintained  that 
their  religion  was  better  because  older  and  more  simple  than  that  which  was 
given  by  God  to  the  Hebrews. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS.  The  first  in  the  United  States  was  that  at  Ando- 
ver,  founded  1808. 

THERMOiMETER.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  ascribed  to  several 
scientific  person  all  about  the  same  time.  Invented  by  Drebbel  of  Alcmaer^ 
A.  D.  IbOf^.—Bocrhanvc.  Invented  by  Paulo  Sari)i,  IQQQ.—Pidgenito.  Invent- 
ed by  Sauctorio  in  1610.— jB(>re/^t.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  invented 
about  1726 ;  and  the  scale  called  Reaumur's  soon  after,  1730.  The  mode  of 
construction  by  substituting  quicksilver  for  spirits  was  invented  some  years 
subsequently. 

THERMOPYL^,  Battle  of.  Lconidas  at  the  head  of  300  Spartans,  at  the 
defile  of  TliermopyloB,  withstands  the  whole  force  of  the  Persians  during  three 
days,  when  Ephialtes,  a  Trachinian,  perfidiously  leading  the  enemy  by  a  se- 
cret path  up  the  mountains,  brings  them  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  who, 
thus  placed  between  two  assailants,  devote  themselves  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  and  perish  gloriously  on  heaps  of  their  slaughtered  foes.  Of  300 
heroes  who  engaged  m  this  conflict  with  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  the  Per- 
sians, one  man  only  returned  home,  and  he  was  received  with  reproaches  and 
insults  for  having  fled  from  a  battle  in  which  his  brave  companions,  with 
their  royal  leader,  had  fallen.  Twenty  thousand  Persians  perished  by  the 
hands  of  the  Spartans,  Aug.  7,  480  b.  c. —  Vossius  de  Grac.  Hist. 

THESSALY.  This  country  is  much  celebrated  in  classical  history,  as  bein^ 
the  seat  of  many  of  the  adventures  described  by  the  poets.  The  first  king 
of  whom  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  was  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  from 
whom  his  subjects  were  r^alled  Hellenists,  a  name  afterwards  extended  to  all 
Greece.  From  Thcssaly  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Greece  derived  their 
origin,  as  the  Achteans,  the  iEtoliaus,  the  Dorians,  the  Hellenists,  &c.  The 
two  most  remarkable  events  in  the  early  history  of.  this  country,  are  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  1503  b.  c,  and  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  1263. 
See  tliem  severally. 

THRACE.  So  called  ft-om  Thrax,  the  son  of  Mars.  Conquered  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  empire  about  335  b.  c.  ;  and  it 
so  remained  till  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans.  168  b.  c.  By- 
zantium was  the  capital  of  Thrace,  on  the  ruins  of  which  C;i)stantinople 
was  built.  The  Turks  took  the  country  under  Mahomet  II.,  a.  d  li53.  - 
PriesUey. 
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TITR  ASHTNG-MACfflNES.  The  flail  was  the  only  instrument  formerly  in  use. 
The  Romans  used  a  machine  called  the  tribulum.  a  sledge  loaded  with  stones 
or  iron,  drawn  over  the  corn-sheaves  by  horses.  The  first  machine  attempted 
in  modem  times  was  invented  by  Michael  Menzies,  at  Edinburgh,  about 
1732 ;  Miekles,  in  1776. 

THRASYMENUS,  Battle  op.  A  most  bloody  eneagement  between  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hannibal  and  the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  217  b.  c.  No 
less  than  15,000  Romans  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  10  000  taken 
prisoners ;  or,  according  to  Livy,  6000 ;  or  Polybius,  15,000.  The  loss  of 
Hannibal  was  about  15(X)  men.  And  about  10,000  Romans  made  their  es- 
cape, all  covered  with  wounds. — Livy ;  Polybius, 

THUMB-SCREW.  An  inhuman  instrument  which  was  commonly  used  in  the 
first  stages  of  torture  by  the  Spanish  inquisition.  It  was  in  use  in  England 
also.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Carstairs  was  the  last  who  suflfered  by  it  before  the 
privy  council,  to  make  him  divulge  secrets  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  firmly 
resisted.  After  the  revolution  in  1088,  the  thumb-screw  was  given  him  as  a 
present  by  the  council  King  William  expressed  a  desire  to  see  it,  and  tried  it 
on.  bidding  the  doctor  to  turn  the  screw ;  but  at  the  third  turn  he  cried  out, 
"  Hold !  hold  I  doctor;  another  turn  would  make  me  confess  any  thing." 

THURSDAY.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week,  derived  from  Thor,  a  deified  hero 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  nations,  particularly 
by  the  Scandinavians  and  Celts.  The  authority  of  this  deity  extended  over 
the  winds  and  seasons,  and  especially  over  thunder  and  lightning.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  most  valiant  of  the  sons  of  Odin.  Ihis  day,  which 
was  consecrated  to  Thor,  still  retains  his  name  in  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Low-Dutch  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  English.  Thursday,  or  Thors-day, 
has  been  rendered  into  Latin  by  dies  Jovis^  or  Jupiter's  day. 

TIDES.  Homer  is  the  earliest  profane  author  who  speaks  of  the  tides.  Posi- 
donius  of  Apamea  accounted  for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
about  79  B.  c. ;  and  Caesar  speaks  of  them  in  his  fourth  book  of  the  Gallic 
War.  The  theory  of  the  tides  was  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Kepler, 
A.  D.  1698;  but  the  honor  of  a  complete  explanation  of  them  was  reserved 
for  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  laid  hold  of  this  class  of  phenomena  to  prove 
universal  gravitation,  about  1683. 

TILSIT,  Peace  op.  The  memorable  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Rus- 
sia, when  Napoleon  restored  to  the  Prussian  monarch  one-half  of  his  terri- 
tories, and  Russia  recognized  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  Napoleon's  three  brothers,  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome,  to  the  thrones 
of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia.  Signed  July  7,  1807,  and  ratified  July 
19  following. 

TILTS  AND  TOURNAMENTS.  Were  greatly  in  vogue  in  England  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Notwithstanding  many  edicts  against  them, 
and  anathemas  from  Rome,  they  were  not  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  about  A.  D.  1400. — Rajnn,  They  first  took  their  rise  in  Italy  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  gladiators  in  the  fifth  century.  They  were  suppressed  in 
France  in  1560.--  VoUaire's  Gen.  Hist. 

TIMBER.  The  annual  demand  of  timber  for  the  British  navy,  in  war,  is  60  000 ' 
loads,  or  40,000  ftiU-grown  trees,  a  ton  each,  of  which  thirty-five  will  stand 
on  an  acre ;  in  peace,  32.000  tons,  or  48,000  loads.  A  seventy-four  gun  ship 
consumes  3000  loads,  or  2000  tons  of  trees,  the  produce  of  fifty-seven  acres 
in  a  century.  Hence  the  whole  navy  consumes  102,600  acres,  and  1026  per 
annum. — AllnuL  England  imports  about  800,000  loads  of  timber  annually, 
exclusively  of  masts,  yards,  staves,  lathwood,  &c.,  together  with  about  8,000,* 
000  of  deals  and  deai-ends.—Par/.  Ret, 
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ITME-MEASURR.  That  of  Scipio  Nasicft  was  indented  159  b.  o.  Early  an*, 
thors  inform  us  that  Alfred's  time-keeper  was  six  large  wax  tapers,  each 
twelve  inches  long ;  but  as  they  burnt  unequally,  owing  to  the  wind,  be  in- 
vented a  lantern  made  of  wood,  and  thin  plates  of  ox-horns,  glass  being  r 
great  rarity,  a.  d.  887.  The  ancients  had  three  time-measures :  hour-glasses, 
sun-dials,  and  a  vessel  full  of  water  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom.  See  CUfckSy 
WaUhes,  &c. 

TIN.  The  Phoenicians  traded  with  England  for  this  article  for  more  than  1100 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  this  trade  first  gave  them 
commercial  importance  in  the  ancient  world.  Under  the  Saxons,  our  tin- 
mines  appear  to  have  been  neglected  ;  but  after  the  coming  in  of  the  Nor- 
mans, they  produced  considerable  revenues  to  the  earls  of  Cornwall,  par- 
ticularly to  Kichard,  brother  of  Henry  III. :  a  charter  and  various  immuni- 
ties were  granted  by  Edmund,  earl  Richard's  brother,  who  also  (Yarned  the 
stannary  laws,  laying  a  duty  on  the  tin,  pa^nble  to  the  earls  of  Cornwall. 
Edward  III.  confirmed  the  tinners  in  their  privileges,  and  erected  Cornwall 
into  a  dukedom,  with  which  he  invested  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
1635.  Since  that  time,  the  heirs-apparent  to  the  ciown  of  England,  if  eldest 
sons,  have  enjoyed  it  successively.  Tin-mines  were  discovered  in  Germany, 
which  lessened  the  value  of  those  in  England,  till  then  the  only  tin-mines  in 
Europe,  a.  d.  1240. — Anderson.  Discovered  in  Barbary  1640;  in  India,  1740; 
in  New  Spain,  1782.  England  exports  at  present,  on  an  average,  1500  tons 
of  unwrought  tin,  besides  manufactured  tin  and  tin-plates,  of  the  value  of 
400,000^. 

TITHES  AND  TENTHS.  Were  first  given  by  Moses  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  1490 
B.  c.—Josephus.  For  the  first  800  years  of  the  Christian  church  they  were 
given  puri'ly  as  alms,  and  were  voluntary. —  Wickliffe.  *'  I  will  not  put  the 
title  of  the  clergy  to  tithes  upon  any  divine  right,  though  such  a  right 
certainly  commenced,  and  I  believe  as  certainly  ceased,  with  the  Jewish  the- 
ocracy."— Blacksttme.  The  first  mention  of  them  in  any  English  written  law, 
is  a  constitutional  decree  made  in  a  synod  strongly  enjoining  tithes,  a.  d.  786. 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  gave  unto  the  church  the  tithes  of  all  his  kingdom,  to 
expiate  for  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  basely  murdered,  a.  d.  794.—Bum^s  Ecdes.  Law.  Tithes  were 
first  granted  to  the  English  clergy  in  a  general  assembly  held  by  Ethelwold, 
A.D.  844. — Henry^s  Hist,  of  Eiig.  They  were  established  in  France  by 
Charlemagne,  about  800. — Henaull.  Tenths  were  confirmed  in  the  Lateran 
councils,  1215. — Rainaldi. 

TITLES,  ROYAL.  The  following  is  the  succession  in  which  the  royal  titles 
swelled  in  England.  Henry  IV.  had  ttie  title  of  "  Grace"  and  "  My  liege" 
conferred  upon  him,  1399.  The  title  of  "  Excellent  Grace"  was  conferred 
upon  Henry  VI..  1422.  Edward  IV.  had  that  of  "Most  High  and  Mighty 
Prince,"  1461.  Henry  VII.  had  the  title  "  Highness,"  1485 ;  and  Henry  VIII. 
had  the  same  title,  and  sometimes  "  Grace,"  1509,  el  seq.  But  these  two  last 
were  absorbed  in  the  title  of  *'  Majesty,"  being  that  with  which  Francis  I. 
of  France  addressed  Henry  at  their  memorable  interview  in  1620. — Se«  h^ietd 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Henry  Vlll.  was  the  first  and  last  king  who  was  styled 
"  Dread  Sovereign."  James  I.  coupled  to  "  Majesty"  the  present  '•  Saci-p4." 
or  "  Most  Excellent  Majesty."  "  Majesty"  was  the  style  of  the  cmiK»rors  of 
Germany ;  the  first  king  to  whom  it  was  given  was  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
about  1468. 

TOBACCO,  Nicotiana  Ta^um.  This  plant  received  its  name  from  Tabacco, 
a  province  of  Yucatan,  New  Spain.  Some  say  from  the  island  of  Tobago, 
one  of  the  Caribees ;  others,  fVom  Tabasco,  in  the  gulf  of  Florida.  It  was 
first  observed  at  St.  Domingo,  a.  d.  1496 ;  and  was  used  freely  by  the  Span* 
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iards  in  Tucatan  in  1520.  Tobacco  vtm  first  carried  to  England,  7  Elizabeth, 
1665,  by  sir  John  Hawlcins ;  but  sir  Walter  Ralcig-h  and  uir  Francis  Dralvo 
are  also  mentioned  as  having  first  introduced  it  there.  It  was  manufactured 
only  for  exportation  for  some  years. — Stowe's  Chron,  In  1584  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  against  it.  King  James  I.  issued  bis  famous  Counter-Blast 
against  Tobacco  in  16  .  The  star-chamber  ordered  the  duties  to  be  65. 10^/. 
per  pound,  1614.  Its  cultivation  was  prohibited  in  England  by  Charles  II. 
An  act  laying  a  duty  on  the  importation  was  passed,  1684.  The  cultivation 
was  allowed  in  Ireland  1779.  The  tax  was  increased,  and  put  under  the 
excise,  ll^Q.—Anderstm ;  Ashe.  Various  statutes  have  passed  relative  to 
tobacco.  Act  to  revive  the  act  prohibiting  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Ire- 
land passed  1881.  Act  directing  that  tobacco  grown  in  Ireland  be  purchased 
in  order  to  its  being  destroyed,  1832.  The  quantity  consumed  in  England 
^n  1791  was  nine  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds,  and  in  1829  about  fiflecn 
millions  of  pounds. — Chan,  of  the  Ex.  In  1840,  the  quantity  had  reached 
to  fony  millions  of  pounds. — Pari.  Ret.  In  the  United  States,  tobacco  is 
grown  chiefly  in  Maryland  and  Virginia ;  but  to  some  extent  in  all  t'ae 
southern  states.  The  value  of  the  crop  exported  in  1848  was  $7  561,122 
Tobacco  is  produced  also  in  France,  in  India,  &c. ;  that  of  the  United 
States  is  considered  the  best  in  flavor,  but  that  of  Cuba  is  preferred  for 
smoking.  Several  works  have  been  published  on  the  evil  enects  and  bad 
taste  of  this  weed. 

rOBAGO.  Settled  by  the  Dutch,  a.  d.  .  642.  Taken  by  the  English,  1672 ;  re- 
taken. 1674.  In  1748  it  was  declared  a  neutral  island ;  but  m  1763  it  was 
ceded  to  the  English.  Tobago  was  taken  by  the  French  under  De  Grasse 
in  1781.  and  confirmed  to  them  in  1783.  Again  taken  by  the  English.  April 
14,  1703,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Oct.  6, 1802.  The  island  was 
once  more  taken  by  the  British  under  general  Grinfleld,  July  1,  1803,  and 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814. 

TOLERATION  ACT.  To  William  III.  is  due  the  honor  and  wisdom  of  the 
first  toleration  act  known  in  the  history  of  this  countiy,  passed  in  1689.  The 
dissenters  have  ever  since  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  act  without  interrup- 
tion, though  their  liberties  were  greatly  endangered  in  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Anne's  reign. 

TOLLS.  They  were  first  paid  by  vessels  passing  the  Stade  on  the  Elbe.  a.  d. 
1109.  They  were  first  demanded  by  the  Danes  of  vessels  passing  the  Sound, 
1341.  Toll-bars  in  England  originated  in  1267,  on  the  grant  of  a  penny  for 
every  wagon  that  passed  through  a  certain  manor.  Toll-gates  or  tunipikes 
were  used  in  1663. 

TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE.  An  ancient  duty  levied  on  wine  and  other  goods, 
commenced  in  England  about  21  Edward  III..  1346.  The  first  granted  to 
the  kings  of  England  for  life,  5  Edward  IV.,  1465.  Cuntngham's  Hist. 
Tojxs. 

TONTINES.  Loans  given  for  life  annuities  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  so 
called  from  the  inventor  Laurence  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan.  They  were  first  set  on 
foot  at  Paris  to  reconcile  the  people  to  cardinal  Mazarin's  government  by 
amusing  them  with  the  hoj)e  of  becoming  suddenly  rich.  a.  d.  1653.-— Tc//- 
tture.  The  late  celebrated  Mr.  Jennings  was  an  original  subscriber  for  a 
100/.  share  in  a  tontine  company;  and  being  the  last  survivor  of  the  share- 
holders, his  share  produced  him  800W.  per  annum.  He  died  worth  2  115,- 
244/.,  aged  103  years,  June  19,  1798.— Haydn. 

rOPLITZ.  BArrLE  op.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Toplitz  between  (he  AiiHtriana 
and  Prussians,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  1762.  Battle  of  T»»i»litz, 
August  80,  1813.  Here  the  allied  sovereigns  had  their  head-quarters  a 
considerable  time  in  this  latter  year.    Treaty  of  Toplitz,  being  a  tripl* 
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alliance  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  Sept.  9,  1813.  Treatj  of 
Toplitz,  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  Oct.  8,  same  year. 
TORTURE.  It  lias  disgraced  Iiumanity  in  the  earliest  ages  in  every  country. 
It  was  only  permitted  by  the  Romans  in  the  examination  of  slaves.  It  was 
used  early  in  the  Catholic  church  against  heretics.  Occasionally  used  in 
England  so  late  as  the  1st  Elizabeth,  1558 ;  and  in  Scotland  until  1090. 
The  trial  by  torture  was  abolished  in  Portugal,  1776 ;  in  France,  by  order 
of  Louis  XVI.,  in  1780,  although  it  had  not  lM$en  practised  there  some  time 
before.  Ordered  to  be  discontinued  in  Sweden  by  Gusta  '~6  III.,  1786.  It 
yet  continues  in  other  countries. 

TORY.  Various  authors  have  differe^>tly  described  this  term.  It  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  an  Irish  word,  originally  signifying  a  savage,  or  rather  a  col- 
lector of  tithes  and  tAxe^.—Encyclop.  The  names  of  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  were  changed,  some  tell  us, 
into  those  of  Tories  and  Whigs.  The  Tories  were  those  who  vindicated 
the  divine  ri«:lit  of  kings,  and  held  high  notions  of  their  prerogatives; 
while  "  the  Whigs  "  denoted  a  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty. — AsAc. 
The  name  of  Tory  was  given  by  the  country  party  to  the  court  party,  com- 
paring them  to  Popish  robbers ;  and  arose  out  of  the  Meal-tub  plot  (which 
see),  in  1679.  The  terms  are  defined  by  extreme  politicians,  as  of  two  par- 
ties in  the  aristocracy :  the  Whigs,  who  would  curb  the  power  of  the  crown ; 
and  the  Tories,  who  would  curb  the  power  of  the  people. — Phillips.  In  our 
revolutionary  war  the  term  was  applied  to  the  royalists ;  but,  oddly  enough, 
at  the  time  of  president  Jackson,  it  was  given  to  the  ultra  democratic  party, 
while  the  other  great  party  called  themselves  Whigs.    See  Whigs. 

TOULON,  FttAN'CE.  In  1706  this  town  was  bombarded  by  the  allies,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  by  which  almost  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  several  ships  burned ;  but  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege.  It  surrendered,  August  23,  1793,  to  the  British  admiral,  lord 
Hood,  who  took  possession  both  of  the  town  and  shipping  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVII.,  under  a  stipulation  to  assist  in  restoring  the  French  constitu- 
tion of  1789.  A  conflict  took  place  between  the  English  and  French 
forces,  when  the  latter  were  repulsed,  Nov.  15,  1793.  Toulon  was  evacuated 
by  the  British,  Dec.  19,  same  year,  when  great  cruelties  were  exercised 
towards  inhabitants  as  were  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  British. 

rOULOUSE,  France.  Founded  about  616  b.  c.  A  dreadAil  tribunal  was  es- 
tablished here  to  extirpate  heretics,  a.  d.  1229.  The  troubadours,  or  rheto- 
ricians of  Toulouse,  had  their  origin  about  a.  d.  850,  and  consisted  of  a  fVater- 
nity  of  poets,  whose  art  was  extended  thro\ighout  Europe,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  Italian  and  French  poetry.    See  Troubadours. 

"OULOUSE,  Battle  op.  The  final  battle  between  the  British  Peninsular  army 
under  lord  Wellington  and  the  Frencli — one  of  the  most  bloody  that  had 
been  fought  from  the  time  lord  Wellington  had  received  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  Portugal.  The  French  were  commanded  by  marshal  Soult, 
whom  the  victorious  British  hero  forced  to  retreat,  after  twelve  hours  fight- 
ing, from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  at  night,  the  British 
forcing  the  French  intrenched  position  before  Toulouse.  The  loss  of  the 
allies  in  killed  and  wounded  was  between  four  and  five  thousand  men ;  that 
of  the  French  exceeded  10,000.  At  the  ])eriod  of  this  battle  Bonaparte 
had  abdicated  the  throne  of  France ;  but  neither  of  the  commanders  was 
aware  of  that  fact,  or  the  close  of  the  war  at  Paris.    Fought  April  10,  1814. 

i.X)URNAMENTS  or  JOUSTS.  Some  authors  refer  them  to  Trojan  origin, 
such  as  Ascanius  instituted  among  the  Romans.  The  tournament  is  a  mar- 
tial sport  or  exercise  which  the  ancient  cavaliers  used  to  perform,  to  show 
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their  bravery  and  address.  It  is  derived  ftom  the  French  word  taurner, 
"  to  tarn  round,"  because,  to  be  expert  in  these  exercises,  much  agility, 
both  of  horse  and  man,  was  necessary.  They  were  much  practised  a.  d. 
890 ;  and  were  regulated  and  countenanced  by  Henry  I.,  emperor,  about 
919.  The  Lateran  council  published  an  article  against  their  continuance 
in  1136.  One  was  held  in  Smithfield  so  late  as  the  12th  century,  when  the 
taste  for  them  declined  in  England.  Henry  II.  of  France,  in  a  tilt  with  the 
count  de  Montgomery,  had  his  eye  struck  out,  an  accident  which  caused 
the  kirg's  death  in  a  few  days,  June  29,  1559.  Tournaments  were  from 
this  event  abolished  in  France,  and  with  them  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
fled."  A  magnificent  and  costly  feast  and  splendid  tournament  took 
pkce  at  Eglinton  castle,  August  29,  1889,  and  the  following  week :  many 
of  the  visitors  assumed  the  characters  of  ancient  knights,  lady  Seymour 
being  the  ''  Queen  of  Beauty,"  as  fairest  of  the  female  throng.  But  this  fes- 
tivity is  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  old  tournament. 

TOURNAY.  Taken  by  the  allies  in  1709,  and  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria 
by  the  treaty  ef  Utrecht ;  but  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  place  a  garrison 
in  it.  as  one  of  the  barrier  towns.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  ge- 
neral Labourdonnayc,  Nov.  11, 1792.  Battle  near  Toumay,  by  the  Austrians 
and  British  on  one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other,  the  former  victorious. 
May  8,  1793.  Another  battle  was  fought  between  the  British  and  French, 
when  the  latter  were  repulsed,  at  Rousalaer,  losing  200  men  and  three  field- 
pieces,  May  G,  1794. 

TOURS,  Battle  of.  One  of  the  glorious  victories  of  Charles  Martel,  and  that 
which  most  established  his  fame,  gained  over  the  Saracens  near  Tours, 
and  from  which  he  acquired  the  name  of  Marlel,  signifying  ham^nier.  We 
are  told  that  but  for  this  timely  victory  of  Charles  Martel,  all  Europe,  as 
well  as  Asia  and  Africa,  must  have  become  Mahomedan;  October  10, 
A.  D.  732. 

TOWERS.  That  of  Babel  the  first  of  which  we  read,  built  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar  (Genesis  xi.),  2247  b.c.  See  Babel.  The  Tower  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens,  built  650  b.  c.  The  Tower  of  Pharos  (see  Pharos),  280  b.  c.  Tow- 
ers were  built  early  in  England ;  and  the  round  towers  in  Ireland  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  ancient  curiosities.  They  were  the  only  struc- 
tures of  stone  found  in  Ireland  before  the  first  arrival  of  the  English, 
except  some  buildings  in  the  maritime  towns  founded  by  the  Danes. 
These  towers  were  tall,  hollow  pillars,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  narrowing 
towards  the  top,  pierced  with  lateral  holes  to  admit  the  light,  high  above 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  conical  roofs  of  the  same  materials.  Of  these 
productions  of  old  Irish  masonry,  fifty-six  still  remain,  from  50  to  130  feet 
high. 

TOWER  OP  LONDON.  Anciently  a  royal  palace,  and  consisted  of  no  more 
than  what  is  now  called  the  White  Tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
marked  out  by  William  the  Conqueror,  a.  d.  1076,  commenced  in  1078,  and 
completed  by  his  son  William  Rufus,  who.  in  1098,  surrounded  it  with  walls, 
and  a  broad,  deep  ditch.  Several  succeeding  princes  made  additions  to  it, 
and  king  Edward  III.  built  the  church.  In  1638  the  White  Tower  was  re- 
built ;  and  since  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  it  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  a  great  number  of  additional  buildings  made  to  it.  Here  are 
the  Armory,  Jewel-office,  and  various  other  divisions  and  buildings  of 
peculiar  interest ;  and  here  were  many  executions  of  illustrious  persons, 
and  many  murders     See  Englund. 

TOWTON.  Battlk  op.  This  great  battle  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  fierce  and 
bloody  that  ever  hafiponea  in  any  domestic  war.  It  was  fought  between 
the  houst^s  of  York  (Edward  IV.)  and  Lancaster  (Henry  VI.),  to  the  latter 
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of  whom  it  WS8  fktal,  and  on  whose  side  more  than  87,000  of  his  snhjecti 
fell.  Edward  issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter,  and  the  most  merciless 
slaughter  ensued.  Henry  was  made  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  Tower ; 
his  queen,  Margaret,  fled  to  Flanders :  fought  March  29,  1461. 

TRAFALGAR,  Battle  op,  the  greatest  naval  victory  ever  obtained  by  Eng^ 
land,  fought  by  the  British,  under  command  of  the  immortal  Nelson,  against 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  commanded  by  admiral  Viileneuve 
and  two  Spanish  admirals.  The  enemyV.  force  was  eighteen  French  and 
fifteen  Spanish  vessels,  all  of  the  line ;.  that  of  the  British  twenty-seven  ships. 
After  a  bloody  and  protracted  fight,  admiral  Viileneuve  and  the  other  ad- 
mirals were  taken,  and  nineteen  of  their  ships  captured,  sunk,  or  dcbtroyed. 
But  the  hero  of  England  lost  his  life  in  this  memorable  battle ;  and  admiral 
CoUingwood  succeeded  to  the  command.  Nelson's  ship  was  the  Victory ;  and 
his  Inst  signal  on  going  into  the  engagement,  was  "  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty."    Oct.  21,  1806. 

TRAGEDY.  That  of  Alcestis  was  the  first  represented  by  Thespis,  the  first 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  636  b.  c. — Arund.  Marbles.  Prizes  instituted,  and  the 
first  gained  by  iEschylus,  486  b.  c.—Ibid.  Another  prize  carried  by  Sopho- 
cles, 470  B.  c. — Idid.  Another  by  Euripides,  442  b.  c. — JHd.  Another  by 
Astydamus,  377  b.  c. — Ibid.    See  Drama;  Plays;  Theatres. 

TRAJAN'S  PILLAR.  Erected  a.  d.  114,  by  the  directions  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  Executed  by  Apollodorus.  This  column,  which  still  exists  at 
Rome,  was  built  in  the  large  square  called  the  Forum  Romanum ;  it  is 
140  feet  high,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  commemorates  the  victories  of  the 
emperor. 

TRANSFUSION  op  the  BLOOD.  It  began  to  be  practised  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  successful  in  France,  where  Louis  XL,  when  dying,  went 
farther  still,  and  drank  the  warm  blood  of  infants,  in  the  vain  hope  of  pro- 
longing life,  A.  D.  \A9^.—HenauU.  After  trials  of  the  eflScacy  of  transfusion 
upon  animals,  M.  Denis  revived  the  practice  in  Paris,  where,  out  of  five 
persons  upon  whom  he  operated,  two  died,  and  the  magistracy  prohibited 
the  experiment  upon  human  bodies  afterwards,  1668.  Lower,  an  English 
physician,  who  died  in  1691,  practised  in  this  way.— fVtcnrf's  Bist.  of  Pkys. 
Transfusion  again  attempted  in  France,  in  1797 ;  and  recently  in  Great  Bti- 
tain,^ut  seldom  with  success.    See  article  Blood. 

TRANSPORTATION  op  FELONS  in  ENGLAND.  The  first  criminals  were 
ordered  for  transportation  instead  of  execution,  a.  d.  1690 ;  but  banishment 
for  lighter  ofiences  than  those  adjudged  death  was  much  earlier.  England 
is  reproached  abroad  for  transporting  persons  whose  ofi*ences  are  compara- 
tively venial.  John  Eyre,  esq.,  a  man  of  fortune,  was  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  stealing  a  few  quires  of  paper,  Nov.  1,  1771.— Phillips.  More 
recently,  the  reverend  Dr.  Halloran,  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  was 
transported  for  forging  a  frank,  (lOd.  postage)  Sept.  9,  1818.  The  first 
transportation  of  felons  to  Botany  Bay  was  in  May  17o7 ;  they  arrived  at  the 
settlement  in  January  1788.  Returning  fVom  transportation  was  punished 
with  death  until  1834,  when  an  act  puned  making  the  ofience  punishable 
by  transportation  for  life. 

TR  ANSUBSTANTI ATION.  This  doctrine  was  first  introduced  by  a  friar,  about 
A.  D.  840.  It  became  a  confirmed  article  of  Christian  fiiith  about  1000.  It 
was  opposed  in  England  about  1019  ;  but  the  English  church  admitted  the 
doctrine  l)efore  1066.  Belief  in  it  as  necessary  to  salvation  was  finally  es- 
tablished by  the  council  of  Plaoentia,  1096.  The  word  "  transubstantiatioQ" 
was  first  used  by  Peter  of  Blois  about  1166.  John  Huss,  in  subsequent 
times,  was  the  first  opposer  of  this  doctrine ;  he  was  burnt  by  order  of  tlit 
council  of  Constance,  a.  o.  Iil6.^  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
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TRAPPTSTS,  OR  MONKS  op  LA  TRAPPE.  A  French  order  in  the  denart- 
ment  of  Orne,  famed  in  the  days  of  superstition  for  their  austerity  of  dis- 
cipline, and  for  keeping  a  perpetual  silence.  Titis  order  was  charged  with 
rebellion  and  conspiracy  in  France,  and  64  English  and  Irish  Trappists  were 
shipped  by  the  French  ffovernnient  at  Painboeuf.  Nov.  19,  and  were  landed 
from  the  Hide  French  frigate  at  Cork,  Nov.  30,  1831.  They  have  established 
themselves  at  Mount  Melleray,  county  of  Waterford ;  but  do  not  maintain 
there  the  extreme  rigor  of  their  order. 

TRAVELLING  ABROAD.  See  article  Absentees.  In  order  to  discourage 
linglish  subjects  from  travelling  to  foreign  countries  and  spending  money 
there,  a  tax  was  levied  (but  of  very  inadequate  amount)  by  way  of  license 
for  going  abroad,  and  paid  to  the  crown,  10  Charles  I.,  1635.— i2aj»t». 

TREAD-MILL.  An  invention  of  the  Chinese,  and  used  in  China  to  raise 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  The  rread-mill  lately  introduced  into 
the  prisons  of  Great  Britain  is  of  a  more  complicated  construction.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Cubitt  of  Ipswich.  The  first  was  erecied  at  Brixton 
jail,  1817-    This  punishment  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  United  States. 

TREASON.  See  Hisk  Treason.  It  was  punished  in  Engpland  only  by  banish- 
ment till  after  Henry  I. — Bakers  Chranicle.  Ascertained  by  law,  Edward 
DL,  1349.  Trials  regulated,  and  two  witnesses  required  to  convict.  1695. 
The  laws  relating  to' treason  are  numerous,  and  formerly  the  punishment 
was  dreadful — hanging,  quartering,  beheading,  &c.,  and  even  burning  alive. 
Mr.  Martin  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  burning  alive  for  treason, 
which  passed  both  houses  in  1788.  Petty  treason  may  happen  three 
ways :  a  wife's  murder  of  her  husband  ;  a  servant's  murder  of  nis  master; 
and  an  ecclesiastical  person's  murder  of  his  prelate  or  other  superior— so 
declared  by  statute  2d  Edward  III.,  1850. 

nUEATIES.  The  first  formal  and  written  treaty  made  by  England  with  any 
foreign  nation  was  entered  into  a.  d.  1217.  The  first  commercial  treaty  was 
with  the  Flemings,  1  Edward,  1272 ;  the  second  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  " 
1308.— A»rferso».  The  chief  treaties  of  the  principal  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  will  be  found  described  in  their  respective  places :  the  following 
forms  an  index  to  them.    See  Conventions;  Coalitions;  Leagues,  &c. 

▲bo,  peace  of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  peace  of 
Akermann,  peace  of 
Alt  Radstadl 
America,  peace  with 
Amiens,  peace  of 
Anned  Neutrality    • 
Arran,  treaty  of 
Arraa,  ditto    - 
AufiTBburgh,  league  of   • 
Baiien,  peace  or 
Barrier  treaty     • 
Basle,  peace  of 
Baaeeifu  India     - 
Bavonne,  treaty  of   • 
Belgium,  treaty  of  London 
Beli^rade.  peace  of   - 
Berlin,  peace  of 
Berlin  (Jecree 
Berlin  convention 
Breda  peace  of 
Breti?ny,  peace  of 
Bucharest,  treaty  of 
Cambray,  league  of 
Cambray,  peace  of 
Oampo-Fonnio,  treaty  of 
Cvlowitt,  peace  of 


-1743 

Carlsbad,  congress  of    - 

1811 

.     -1668 

Cateau-Cambresis,  peace  of 
Chaumont,  treaty  or      . 

1551 

-1746 

1814 

.     .1826 

Chunar,  India 

1781 

.1706 

Cintra,  convention  of    • 

180!? 

.     -1783 

Closierseven,  convention  of 

1757 

.1802 

Coalition,  first,  against  France 

179S 

.     -1800 

Coalition,  second,  ditto 
Coalition,  third,  ditto     - 
Coalition,  fourth,  ditto        .          -     ■ 
Coalition,  fifth,  ditto      - 

1799 

.1435 

180S 

.     -1482 

1806 

-1686 

180? 

.     .  1714 

1813 

.1715 

Concordat 

1801 

■     -1795 

Conflans,  treaty  of 

14C3 

-1802 

Constantmople,  peace  of 

-  1712 

.     -1808 

Constantinople,  treaty  of    . 

1833 

-1839 

Copenhagen,  peace  of 

1660 

.     -1739 
-1742 

Cressy           .... 

Dresden 

.1544 
1745 

-     -1806 

Family  compact 

1761 

-1808 

Foniainebleau,  peace  of 

1679 

-     -1667 

Foniainebleau,  treaty  of     - 

1785 

.1360 

Fontainebleau,  concordat  at     • 

1813 

.     ■  1812 

Friedwald,  treaty  of 

1551 

.1508 

Fuessen,  peace  of 

1745 

.     -1589 

Ghent,  pacification  of 

1576 

.1797 

Ghent,  peace  o<"  Amerien) 
Golden  %mi 

1814 

•        1699 

1366 
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TREAllES,  cojUintied. 
Grand  Alliance 
Greece,  treaty  of  London 
Hague,  treaty  of  the     • 
Ha^ue,  treaty  of  the 
Ilaile,  treaty  of 
Hamburgh,  peace  of 
Hanover  treaty   - 
Holland,  peace  with 
Holy  Alliance     - 
Hubertsberg,  peace  of 
Imerim     - 
Kiel,  treaty  of 
I. ay  bach,  congress  of    - 
League 

Leipsic,  alliance  of 
Leobcn,  peace  of     - 
Lisbon,  peace  of 
London,  ireaiy  of  (Greece) 
London,  convention  of  (Turlcey) 
Lubeck.  peace  of     - 
Lunevillc,  peace  of 
Madrid,  treaty  of 
Methuen  treaty   - 
Milan  decree 
'  Munster,  peace  of 

Nantes,  edict  of 
Naumberg,  treaty  of 
Nice,  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  peace  of 
Noyon,  treaty  of 
Nuremberg,  treaty  of    - 
Olivia,  peace  of 
Paris,  peace  of  (see  Paris) 
Paris,  treaty  of 
Paris,  peace  of  (Sweden) 
Paris,  capitulation  of 
Paris,  treaty  of   - 
Paris,  peace  of 
Paris,  treaty  of   - 
Partition,  first  treaty 
Partition,  second  treaty  - 
Pasaarowiiz,  peace  of 
Passau,  treaty  of 
Petersburgh,  peace  of 
Petersburgh,  treaty  of   • 
Petersburgh,  treaty  of 
Petersburgh,  treaty  of   - 
Peterswalden,  convention  of 
Pilniiz,  convention  "sf    • 
Poland,  partition  of  • 
Pragmatic  Sanction 
Pragmatic  Sanction 
Prague,  peace  of 
Presburg,  peace  of  - 
Public  good,  league  for  the 


1689  Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the 

1829  Quadruple  Alliance 

1659  Radstadi,  peace  of  • 
1G69  Radstadt,  congress  of 
1610  Raiisbon,  pence  of  • 

1762  Raiisbon,  treaty  of 
1726  Religion,  peace  of  - 
ITSi  Rhine,  ConfedeFation  of  the 
1815  Ryswick,  peace  of  - 

1763  Su  Germain's,  peace  of 
1548  St.  Gcmiain-enlAye 
1B14  St.  Ildefunso,  alliance  of  Spain 
1721  France  - 
157G  Seville,  peace  of 
1631  Siurod,  peace  of  • 
1797  Smalcald,  league  of- 
IOCS  Spain,  pacification  of  (London) 
1829  Siettin,  peace  of 
1840  Stockholm 
1629  Stockholm,  peace  of 
18U1  Stockholm,  treaty  of 
1526  Siockholm,  treaty  of 
1703  Temeswar,  truce  of 
1807  Teschen,  peace  of  • 
1648  TeuHn,  peace  of 
1598  Tilsit,  peace  of 
1554  Tolentino,  treaty  of 
1518  Toplitz,  treaty  of  - 
1678  Tnple  Alliance  - 
1516  Triple  Alliance  of  the  Haj^ae 
1532  Troppau,  congrew  of    - 

1660  Troyes,  treaty  of      - 
1763  Turk mauchay,  peace  of 
1796  Ulm,  peace  of 
1810  Utreihi,  union  of 
1814  Utrecht,  peace  of     • 

1814  Valen^ay,  treaty  of 

1815  Vennm.  congress  of 
1817  Veraaillcs,  peace  of 
1698  Vienna,  treaty  of     - 
1700  ,  Vienna,  treaty  of  alliance 
1713  Vienna,  definitive  peace 
1552  Vienna,  peace  of 
1762  :  Vienna,  treaty  of,  March  23 
1772  Vienna,  treaty  of,  May  31 
1S05  Vienna,  treaty  of.  June  4 
1810  Vot>sem,  peace  or 
1813  Warsaw,  treaty  of  - 
1791  Warsaw,  alliance  of 
1795  Westminster,  peace  of 
1439  Westminster  (with  Holland) 
1713  Westphalia,  peace  of 
1653  Wilna,  treaty  of  - 
1805  Worms,  edict  of 
1464  Wuriiburg,  treaty  of    - 

TREATIES  OP  the  UNITED  STATES.— Some  of  the  most  important- 
Alliance  with  France  •      Feb.  6, 1779 
Treaty  of  Paris  (independence  secured) 

Sept  3, 1783 
Treaty  of  commerce  with  Prussia  -  1785 
Treaty  with  Morocco     -  - 1787 

Treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain 

(Jay's) 1794 

Treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  and  other 

Indian  tribes    -  -  -1791 

Treaty  with  Spain,  by  Pinckney ;  and 

Algiers,  by  Humphries    -  -      •  1795 

Treaty  with  Tunis ;  with  Prussia  (by 

J.  Q.  Adams)  ■  -1790 


.16a 

-1718 
-1714 
-1797 

•  1630 
-1806 

•  laoG 

•  1806 

•  1697 

•  1570 
•1679 

with 

•  1795 
-1792 

•  1613 

•  1529 
-1834 

•  1570 

•  1630 
-1719 

•  1724 
-1813 

•  16G4 

•  1779 

•  1595 

•  1807 

•  1793 

•  1813 

•  1717 

•  1663 

•  IftS) 
-  1420 

•  18i2d 
-1^9) 
-1579 

•  1713 

•  1813 

•  1822 

•  1783 

•  1725 
.1731 
.1737 
.1809 

•  1815 
•1815 
-1B15 

-lers 

-1768 
-1683 
-1674 
-1716 
-1648 
-lo6l 
-1321 
•1610 


Treaty  with  France,  by  Ellsworth,  Pa 
akk  Henry,  dec.  " 


Sept.  30,  laOO 


Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  Monroe 
and  Pinckney— rejected  by  the  Ame- 
rican government  -  •  IflOf 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  with  Great  Brilainj 
signed  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  Gallatin,  ana 
II.  Clay,  for  the  .  •  Wed  Suites,  clos- 
ing the  "  war  of  1812,"  Lut  Icanng 
the  original  dispute  much  as  before-  1314 
Ratified  b^  the  United  States,    Feb.  17,  ISiS 
Treaty  with  the  Chortaws  and  Cher> 

kecs      .....  1816 
Treaty  with  the  republic  of  Colombia-  ISt35 
Treaty  with  the  Creeks,  Osages,  dec.  •  139 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  indemnify- 
ing American  ciiixeos  for  spoliatioas 
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TREATIES,  continued. 

during  the  war  with  Napoleon 

Nov.  13, 1826 
Treaty  wiih  Braxil  -  March  18,  18^29 
Treaty  with  Turkey  -        May  7, 1830 

Treaty  wiih  Mexico  (commercial)  Ap.6, 1831 
Treaty  with  do.       .  .     April  6,  1822 

Treaty  with  Naples  OcL  14,  1832 

Treaty  with  Russia  (commercial) 

Dec.  18, 1832 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  respecting 

the  N.  E.  boundary,  signed  at  Wash- 


ineion  by  I<ord  Ashburton  and  Mr. 
Webster;  ratified  by  the  senate  (39 
to  9)  -  •  •     Aug.  20, 1 


Vebster;  ratified  by  the  senate  (39 
>9)  -  -  -     Aug.  20,1 

Treaty  with  China,  negotiated  by  C. 


Cushing :  ratified  by  the  senate 

Jan.  16, 1811 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  signed  at 
Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2,  1848; 
ratified  by  the  senate  (with  modifica- 
tions) ;  ratified  at  Q,ucretaro  by  Ame- 
rican coBimissioneFB  Sevier  and  Clif- 
ford, and  Mexican  minister  Rosas 

May  30,  IMS 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  respecting 
Nicaragua,  on  the  Isthmus  between 
Nonh  and  South  America;  signed 
at  Washington  by  Sir  II.  L.  BuTwer 
and  J.  M.  Clayton  •  June,  18S0 


Elms,  in  Switzerland,  336  years. 

Cedars  on  Lebanon,  800  years. 

Olives,  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,  Jerusalem, 
800  years. 

Banian^  in  Hindostan,  3,000  years. 

Cypresses^  at  Grenada,  800  years. 

[For  proofs  and  details  see  the  article  re- 
ferred to.] 


TREES,  Age  of.  Among  others  mentioDed  in  an  article  in  the  American  Al- 
manac for  1838,  p.  102,  are, 

The   Wallace  oak  at    Ellerslie,  Scotland, 

700  years. 
(Some  oaks  are  supposd  to  have  lived  1,600 

years.) 
Oak  on  estate  of  James  Wadsworih,  Gene- 

seo.  New  York,  500  ^ears. 
Yeto  trees  at  Fountain's  Abbey,  England, 

1,200  years;  and  in  Scotland,  said  to  be 

2,600  years. 

TRENT,  Council  of.  This  celebrated  council  is  reckoned  in  the  Catholic 
church  as  the  eighteenth  or  last  general  council.  Its  decisions  are  impli- 
citly received  as  the  standard  of  faith,  morals,  and  di.scipline  in  that  church. 
The  first  council  assembled  a.  d.  1545,  and  continued  (but  with  interrup- 
tions) under  pope  Paul  III.,  Julius  III.,  and  Pius  IV.,  to  1663,  when  the  last 
council  was  held. 

TRIALS.  Alfred  is  said  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  trial  by  jury ;  but  there 
is  good  evidence  of  such  trials  long  before  his  time.  In  a  cause  tried  at 
Hawarden,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Alfred,  we  have  a 
list  of  the  twelve  jurors ;  confirmed,  too,  by  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of 
one  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Curbyn,  of  the  Gate,  still  preserve  their  name 
and  residence  at  a  spot  in  the  parish  yet  called  the  Gtkte.— Phillips, 

TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Trilmni  PlcUs,  Magistrates  of  Rome,  first 
chosen  from  among  the  commons  to  represent  the  people,  492  b.  c,  at  the 
time  the  people,  atter  a  quarrel  with  the  senators,  had  retired  to  Mons  Sa- 
cer.  The  first  two  were  C.  Licinius,  and  L.  Albinus;  but  their' number  was 
soon  after  raised  to  five,  and  37  years  after  to  ten,  which  remained  fixed. 
Their  office  was  annual,  and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the  4th  of  the 
ides  of  December,  that  day  was  ever  after  chosen  for  the  election. 

TRINIDAD.  This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was  taken 
fVom  the  Spaniards  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1695 ;  but  the  French  took  it 
from  the  English  in  1676.  Taken  by  the  British,  with  four  ships  of  the 
line,  and  a  militaiy  force  under  command  of  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  to  whom 
the  island  capitulated,  Feb.  21, 1797 ;  they  captured  two,  and  burnt  three 
Spanish  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor.  This  possession  was  confirmed  to  Eng- 
land by  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The  insurrection  of  the  negroes 
occurred  Jan.  4,  1832.    See  Colonies. 

TRINITY  AND  TRINITARIANS.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  received  by 
all  Christian  sects  except  those  called  Unitarians  {which  sec).  Theophilns, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century,  the  first  who  used 
the  term  Trinity,  to  express  the  three  sacred  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Hia 
Defence  of  Chrisiianilij  was  edited  by  Gesner,  at  Zurich,  in  1646.— TfaMrin5. 
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An  order  of  the  Trinity  was  founded,  a.  d.  1198,  by  John  de  Matha  and  Felix 
de  Yalois.  The  Trinity  fi-aturnity,  originally  of  fifteen  persons,  was  insti- 
tuted at  Rome  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  1548.  An  act  to  exempt  from  penal- 
ties persons  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  passed  in  Engluid  in 
1813. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE.  This  celebrated  treaty  of  alliance  was  ratified  between 
the  States-General  and  England,  against  France,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands;  Sweden  afterwards  joining  the  league,  it  was  known 
as  the  Triple  Alliance,  Jan.  28,  1668. 

TRIUMPHS.  The  triumph  was  a  solemn  honor  done  generals  of  armies  after 
they  had  won  great  victories,  by  receiving  them  into  the  town  with  great 
magnificence  and  public  acclamations.  Among  the  Romans  there  were  two 
sorts— the  great,  that  was  called  simply  the  triumph ;  and  the  little,  styled 
the  ovation.  They  also  distinguish  triumphs  into  land  and  sea  triumphs, 
accordingly  as  the*  battles  were  fought.    See  Ovation. 

TRIUMVIRI.  Tliree  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  govern  the  Roman  state 
with  absolute  power.  These  officers  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expirinp^  inde- 
pendence of  the  Roman  people,  and  became  celebrated  for  their  different 
pursuits,  their  ambition,  and  their  various  fortunes.  The  first  triumvirate, 
B.  c.  60,  was  in  the  hands  of  Julius  Ciesar,  Pompcy,  and  Crassus,  who  at  the 
expiration  of  their  office  kindled  a  civil  war.  The  second  and  last  triumvi- 
rate, B.  c.  48,  was  under  Augustus,  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  through 
whom  the  Romans  totally  lost  their  liberty.  Augustus  disagreed  with  his 
colleagues,  and  after  he  had  defeated  them,  he  made  himself  absolute  in 
Rome.  The  triumvirate  was  in  full  force  at  Rome  for  about  12  years.  See 
Rome. 

TROUBADOURS  or  JONGLEURS.  They  first  appeared  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  were  so  encouraged  by  the  ]>atronage  of  the  court  of  Poitou,  and  by 
several  powerful  princes,  that  they  spread  in  process  of  time  throughout 
Europe.  They  cultivated  poetry  and  music,  and  refinement  followed  in 
their  steps,  greatly  improving  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  times.  To  the 
troubadours  we  owe  Latin  and  French  poetry. 

TROY.  The  history  of  Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor,  is  at  best  but  obscure,  and 
more  particularly  so  in  times  prior  to  the  reign  of  Dardanus,  who  came 
hither  from  Italy  (or  Crete)  about  the  year  1606  b.  c,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Teucer,  prince  of  the  country,  whom  he  succeeded.  Dardanna 
built  a  city,  aiid  named  it,  after  himself,  Dardania:  Troas,  the  second  in 
succession  from  Dardanus,  changed  the  name  to  Troy ;  and  Ilus,  his  succes- 
sor, converted  it  into  Ilium. 

Arrival  of  Scamander  in  Phrygia  Mi-  War  of  Hercules  and  I^aodemon    b.c.  1231 

nor.— Blair    ,                     •       b.c.  1546  Rpien  of  Priam  or  Poilfrccs          •     -  1^1 

Teucer  Bucrecds  his  father                    1502  Rape  of  Helen,  by  Alexander  Paris, 

Dardanus  succeeds  Teucer,  and  builds  son  of  Pdam,  20  years  before  the 

the  city  of  Dardania                         •  1480  sacking  of  Troy. — Honur'*    Iliad^ 

Reign  of  Ericihunius                      -     -  1449  book  xxiv.,  linfi  9&t,  Pope's  edit.     •  12M 

Reign  of  Troas,  from  whom  the  peo-  Commencement  of  the  invasion  of  the 

pie  are  called  Trojans           •           •  1374  Greeks  to  recover  Helen             •     - 1193 

The  rape  of  Ganymede       •                -1311  Troy  taken  and  burned  in  the  night  of 

Ilus,  son  of  TroiiR,  reigns          •           •  1314  the  Ilth  of  June,  t.  e.  23d  of  the 

Reisn  of  Ijiomedon            -           -     -  12G0  month   Thargel ion.— Poriow  Mar- 
Arrival  of  Hercules  in  Phrygia;  He-          i      bl^s.     408   years    before    the   lint 

sione  delivered  from  the  sea-monster.           |      Olympiad.— .i4;3o//odoru«       •  •  llSl 

-—Blair,  Usher                                -1225  .£neas  arrives  in  luily.—^en^/el       -119 

Some  time  after  the  destruction  of  old  Troy,  a  new  city  was  built  abont 
thirty  stadia  distant  from  the  old  site ;  but  though  it  bore  the  same  name, 
And  received  ample  donations  from  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expe- 
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dition,  it  never  rose  to  much  importance,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo  \nm 
nearly  in  ruins. — Priestley. 
TROY  WEIGHT.^  The  Romans  left  their  ounce,  now  our  avoirdupois  ounce,  in 
BrMtiin.—Arbufhjuft.  The  present  ounce  of  this  weight  was  brought  from 
Grand  Cairo  into  Europe,  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  a.  d.  1096.  It 
was  first  adopted  at  Troyes,  a  city  of  France,  whence  the  name ;  and  is  used 
to  weigh  eold,  silver  and  precious  stones.  The  troy  weight,  Scots,  was  es- 
tablished by  James  VL  (our  James  I.)  in  1618. 

TROYES,  Treaty  op,  between  England,  France,  and  Burgundy,  whereby  it 
was  stipulated  that  Henry  Y.  should  marry  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles 
VI.,  be  appointed  regent  of  France,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  should 
inherit  the  crown,  May  24,  1420.  The  French  were  driven  from  Troyes  by 
the  allied  armies,  Feb.  7 ;  it  was  retaken  by  Napoleon,  Feb.  23  ]  and  was 
finally  reoccupied  by  the  allies,  March  4, 1814. 

TRUMPET.  Some  of  the  Greek  historians  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  trum- 
pet to  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  others  to  the  Egyptians.  It  was  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  but  not  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  First  torches,  then 
shells  of  fish,  sounded  like  trumpets,  were  the  signals  of  primitive  wars. — 
Potter.  The  speaking-trumpet  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  385  b.  c.  Trumpets  were  first  sounded  before  the  kiiip^  in  the  time 
of  (Mfa,  kinff  of  Mercia,  a.  d.  790.  Speaking-trumpets  were  improved  by 
Kircher  in  1662.  Made  by  Salland,  1654.  Philosophically  explained  by 
Moreland,  1671. 

TUESDAY.  The  third  day  of  the  week,  so  called,  as  it  is  supposed,  from  Tii- 
iscoj  or  Tiw,  a  Saxon  deity,  that  was  particularly  worshipped  on  this  day. 
Tuesday,  in  Latin  Dies  Martis^  was  called  the  third  day  among  the  Jews. 
See  Week  Days. 

rUILERIES,  Paris.  One  of  the  royal  palaces  of  that  city,  commenced  by 
Catharine  de  Medici,  afrer  the  plans  of  Philibert  de  Lorme,  a.  d.  1664 ;  con- 
tinued by  Henry  lY. ;  and  finished  by  Louis  XIY.  This  palace  was  the 
scene  of  great  events  during  the  three  memorable  revolutions,  particularly 
those  of  1789  and  1848. 

TULIPS.  They  came  to  England  from  Vienna,  a.  d.  1578,  and  have  always 
been  among  our  most  esteemed  flowers.  They  became  an  object  of  com- 
merce in  the  16th  century ;  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  city  of 
Alcmacr,  in  Holland,  that  in  the  year  1639, 120  tulips,  with  the  ofisets,  sold 
for  90,000  florins ;  and  in  particular,  that  one  of  them,  called  the  viceroy ^ 
sold  for  4203  guilders !  The  States  at  last  put  a  stop  to  this  extravagant 
and  ruinous  passion  for  flowers.  The  tulip-tree,  LirLodejidron  tuLipifera^  was 
carried  to  England  from  America,  about  1663. 

TUNBRIDGE- WELLS.  The  celebrated  springs  here  were  first  discovered  by 
Dudley  lord  North,  who  had  retired  into  the  neighborhood  in  the  last  sta^e 
of  consumption,  and  became  perfectly  restored  to  health  by  the  use  of  its 
waters,  a.  d.  1606. 

TUNIS  AND  TRIPOLI.  The  former  stands  near  where  Carthage  was  built.  Tlie 
territories  of  both  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Carthaginian  state,  and 
were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Romans  after  the  third  Punic  war,  148  b.  c. 
Besieged  by  Louis  IX.  of  France.  1270.  It  remained  under  African  kings 
tiU  taken  by  Barbarossa,  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  Barbarossa  was 
expelled  by  Charles  Y. ;  but  the  country  was  recovered  by  the  Turks,  under 
Selim  II.  Taken,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  when 
10,000  Christian  slaves  were  set  at  liberty,  1686.  The  bey  of  Tunis  was 
first  appointed  in  1570.  Tunis  was  reduced  by  admiral  Blake,  on  the  bey 
ref^ising  to  deliver  up  the  British  captives,  1656. 
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TURBAN.  The  head-dress  of  many  of  the  Eastern  nations,  consisting;  of  twc 
parts,  a  cap  and  a  sash,  the  latteV  artfully  wreathed  about  the  head.  The 
sash  of  the  Turk's  turban  is  white  linen ;  that  of  the  Persians,  red  woollen. 
These  are  the  distioepuishing  marks  of  their  different  religions.  Sophi,  kin^ 
of  Persia,  being  of  the  sect  of  AH,  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  red  color, 
to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Turks,  who  are  of  the  sect  of  Omar. 

TURIN.  The  French  besieged  this  city  in  1706  j  but  prince  Eugene  defeated 
their  army,  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  In  1798,  the  French 
republican  army  took  possession  of  Turin,  seized  all  the  strong  places  and 
arsenals  of  Piedmont,  and  obliged  the  king  and  his  family  to  remove  to  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  In  1799,  the  Fi-ench  were  driven  out  by  the  Austrians 
and  Russians ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  city  and  all  Piedmont  surrendered 
to  the  French.  In  1814,  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  allies,  when  they  restor- 
ed it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

TURKEY.  The  Turks  themselves  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Tartars ;  but  by 
reason  of  the  number  of  people  whom  they  conquered,  and  with  whom  they 
became  incorporated,  the  modem  Turks  must  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
many  races  of  men. 


Birth  of  Mahomet  the  prophet,  at  Mecca 

(see  Mecca)        •  -  a  d.    671 

His  imposture  commenced  (see  MtUuh 

metanism)       ....    604 
The  Koran  written  (see  Koran)  •   610 

Flight  to  Medina  (see  Medina)  •    622 

fraofthe  Uegira(seei/ir^ira)  •   622 

Death  of  Mahohici         .  .  .631 

Holy  wars  begin  (nee  Crusadta)         •  1095 
The  Turkish  empire  first  formed  under 

Othinan  at  Bythinia  >  1298 

The  Turks  penetrate  into  Tlirace,  and 

take  Adrianople  -  ■  1360 

Amurafh  L  institutes  the  Janizaries,  a 
guard  composed  of  Christian  slaves 
bred  Mahometans       •  .  .  13G2 

Bajazetl.  overruns  the  provinces  of  the 

Eastern  empire  •  •  1389,  et  »eq. 

He  lavs  siege  to  Constantinople ;  but  is 
at  length  taken  by  Tamerlane  (see 
TarnerUme)     ....  1403 
The  Turks  invading  Hungary,  are  re- 
pelled by  Huniades     .  -  •  1460 
Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks  un- 
der  Mahomet   II.,  which  ends  the 
Eastern  Roman  empire         •  •  1453 
Greece  made  subject  to  the  Mahome- 
tans (see  Greece)        -           -  -  1458 
The  Turks  penetrate  into  Italy,  and 
take  Otranto,  which  difTuscs  terror 
throughout  Europe     -           •  •  1480 
Selim  I.  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Ja- 
nizaries ;  he  murders  his  father,  bro- 
thers, and  their  sons    •          •  •  1512 
He  takes  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 

from  the  Christians    •  •  - 1514 

He  overruns  Syria         -  •  - 1515 

Adds  Egypt  to  his  empire        •  •1516 

Solyman  II.  takes  Belgrade       •  -  1521 

Rhodes  taken  from  the  knights  of  St. 

John,  who  go  to  Malta  •  -  1622 

Solyman  11.,  with  250,000  men,  is  repula- 

ed  before  Vienim         -  •  •  1529 

Cyprus  taken  from  the  Venetians        •  1571 
Great  battle  of  I^panto,  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  fears  of  Europe  from  Turk- 
ish power  (see  Lepanto)       •  •  1571 
Amurath  II.  ascends  the  throne ;  stran- 
gles his  five  brothers  -                    •  1574 


[Dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Christians 

during  this  reign] 
The  Turks  driven  out  of  Persia  by  the 

famous  Scliah  Abbas  •  •    a.  d.  1566 

Bloody  reign  of  Mahomet  III.   •  - 1596 

Great'fire  in  Constantinople     •  •  1606 

Rei^n  of  Amurath  IV.,  who  strangles 

his  father  and  four  brothers  •  -  lOSM 

The  Turks  defeat  the  Pereians,  and  take 

the  city  of  Bagdad       •  •  - 1639 

The  island  of  Candia,  or  Crete,  taken 

aAer  a  25  yeara'  siege  •  1669 

Vienna  besieged  by  Mahomet  IV.,  but 

relieved  by  John  of  Poland    •  - 1683 

Mahomet  IV.  deposed  by  Solyman      •  1667 
Peace  of  Oirloviu  •  •  -1699 

Mustapha  III.  deposed   •  •  •  1703 

The  Morea  retaken  by  the  Turks         -  1715 
Belgrade  taken  from  Ausuria ;  and  Rus- 
sia relinauishes  Azoflf  •  1739 
Great  sea-nghi  in  the  channel  of  Scio ; 
the  English  and  Russian  fleets  defeat 
the  Turkish      ....  1770 
The  Crimea  falls  to  Russia       •    Jan.  1783 
[This  ends  the  disastrous  war  with  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  (begun  in  1787).  the 
Turks  having  lost  more  than  206,000 
n»Ti.—Aahe^ 
War  against  Russia    •          •  Dec  30, 1806 
Passage  and  repassage  of  the  Darda* 
nelles  eflfected  by  the  Britif^h  fleet,  but 
with  great  loss  (see  Dardaneilet^ 

Feb.  19, 1807 
The  sultan  Selim  is  de])osed  and  oiar* 
dered,  and  Mustapha  IV.  called  to 
the  throne  •       May  29,  ISOP" 

Treaty  of  Bucharest  (reAicA  see)  May 

^  81S 
A  canvan  condsting  of  2000  souls,  re- 
turning from  Mecca,  destroyed  by  a 
pestilential  wind  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia ;  20  only  were  saved    Aug.  9, 181S 
Subjection  of  the  Wachabees    •  •  I81S 

Ali  racha  of  Janina,  in  Greece,  declares 

himself  independent   -  -  18BC 

Insurrection  ofMoIdavia  and  Wallaehia 

March  6. 1821 
The  Greek  Patriarch  put  to  death  ai 
Constantinople        •  •  April  23, 182L 
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TURKEY,  conhnuei, 

norrible  maBaa:re  at  Scio;  the  most 
dreadful  in  modem  history  (eee  note 
to  Greece)    •  •  •  April  23, 1S22 

Sea-fight  near  Mitylene  •    Oct.  6, 1824 

New  Mahometan  army  announced  to  bo 
organized       •  •  •  May  29, 1826 

Insurrection  of  the  Janizariee  at  Con- 
stantinople   •  •  •  June  14, 1826 

Finnan  or  the  s /.tan  abolishing  the  Ja- 
nizaries ....  1S26 

Fire  at  Gonstj*  tiuiople ;  6000  houses  re- 
duced to  ashes      -  •  Aui?u«t  30,  1836 

Battle  of  Navarino;  the  Turkish  fleet 
destroyed  bv  the  fleets  of  England, 
France,  anu  Russia  (see  Nacarino) 

Oct.  20. 1827 

Banishment  of  132  French,  120  Englii^h, 
and  85  Russian  settlen,  from  the 
Turkish  empire  -      January  5,  1828 

War  with  Ruwia       •  •  April  26. 182S 

The  emperor  Nicholas  takes  the  field 
against  the  Turks  -       May  20,  1S23 

The  Russian  emperor  arrives  liefore 
Varna  ....  Aug.  5,  182S 

Battle  of  Akhalzic       •  •  Aug.  24, 1828 

Fortress  of  Bajazet  taken       -  Sept.  9,  la^S 

The  sultan  leaves  his  capital  for  the 
camp,  bearing  with  him  the  sacred 
standard       -  -  -  Sept.  2»j,  1828 

Dardanelles  blockaded       •         Oct  1,  1828 

Suirender  of  Varna     •  -  Ocu  15,  182S 


Russians  retreat  from  before  Schtimla, 

October  16, 1888 

Surrender  of  tlie  castle  of  the  Morea  to 
the  French     -  •  -  Oct.  30,  1828 

Siege  of  Siliatria  raised  by  the  Russians 

Nov.  10,  IS28 

Victory  of  the  Russians  at  Kulertsaa 
near  Schumla  -  June  11, 1829 

Adrianople  is  entered  by  the  Russian 
troops  •  -  -  Aug.  2i).  1829 

Armistice  between  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  armies       •  •  Aug.  29,  1649 

Treaty  of  peace  -  ■  Sent.  14,  1829 

Treaty  with  the  U.  Slates      -     May  7, 1830 

St.  Jean  d'Acre  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pa- 
cha son  of  Mehemct  Ali        -  July  2, 1832 

He  defeats  the  army  of  ti  e  sultan  in  Sy« 
ria,  with  great  loss    -  -  Ji«ly  30. 1832 

A  series  of  successes  brings  the  ar  ny  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha  within  eighty  leagues 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  sultan'  has 
recourse  to  the  aid  of  Russia    -  Jan.  1833 

A  Russian  force  enters  the  Turkish  ca- 
pital   .  •  .  -Aprils,  1833 

Treaty  with  Russia,  oflensivc  ijil  de- 
fensive -  •  July  5s  »833 

Office  of  grand  vizier  abolished  by  the 
sultan         •  •  -  March  30, 1838 

Insurrection  in  Wallachia        June  18,  It^S 

Mehemet  Ali  dies  at  Alexandria  A ug.  2, 1819 


1296  Ossman,  or  Ottoman  I. 
1325  Orcham,  his  youngest  son. 
1359  Amurath  I.,  his  son;  assassinated. 
1388  Bajazet  I.,  his  son  ;  died  in  prison. 
}397  Isa  Belts;  killed  by  his  brother. 
1403  Solyinan ;  killed  by  his  brother. 
1410  Musa;  strangled  by  his  brother. 
1413  Mahomet  I. ;'  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1421  Amurath  11. ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1461  Mahomet  11.;  left  the  empire  to  his 

two  sons. 
1481  Oe  nacus,  his  grandson ;  succeeded  by 

his  father. 
1481  Xemin ;  obliged  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 

his  brother. 
1481  Bajazet  II. ;  <leposed  by  his  son. 
1520  Solyman,  the  Magnificent. 
1566  Selim  II. ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1512  Se!im ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1574  Amurath  III. ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1595  Mahomet  III. .  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1604  Achmei ;  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
1617  Mustapha  L;  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
1617  Osman  I. ;  strangled  by  the  Janizaries, 


Tt7BXISB  BMPBBORS. 

and  his  uncle  restored. 

1622  Mustapha  I. ;  again  deposed  and  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  grandson. 

1623  Amurath  IV.,  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
1640  Ibrahim,  strangled  by  the  Janizaries, 

succeeded  by  his  son. 

1655  .Mahomet  IV.,  deposed;  succeeded  by 
his  brother. 

1687  Solynun  IlL ;  succeeded  by  his  bitv 
then 

1691  Achmet  II. ;  succeeded  by  his  nephew. 

1695  Mustapha  II..  eldest  son  of  Mahomet 
IV.,  deposea  and  succeeded  by  hi^ 
brother. 

1703  Achmet  III. ;  deposed. 

1730  Mahomet  V. ;  succeeded  bv  his  brother. 

1754  Osman  II. ;  succeeded  bv  nis  brother. 

1757  Mustapha  IIL  ;  saeceeded  by  his  bro- 
ther. 

1774  Abelhamet,  or  Achmet  IV. 

1789  Selim  III. 

1807  Mustapha  IV. 

181*8  Mah.  Khan  II. 

1839  Abdul-Medjiit,June27. 


rURKEYS  AND  GUINEA  FOWLS.  First  brought  to  England  a.  d.  1524,  and 
to  France  in  1570.  Turkeys  are  natives  of  America,  and  were,  consequent- 
ly, unknown  to  the  ancients.  Mr.  Pennant  has  established  this  fact  by  vari- 
ou?  particulars  in  the  history  of  these  birds ;  evincing  that  they  are  natives 
neither  of  Europe,  Asia,  nor  Africa ;  a  circunnstancc  since  placed  beyond 
controversy,  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Beckmann.  Wild  turkeys  are  met 
with  in  flocks  of  some  thousands  ip  parts  of  the  new  world,  and  except  be- 
ing larger  do  not  differ  from  ours. — Smyth. 

TURNING.  According  to  Pliny  this  art  was  known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom 
articles  of  wood,  ivory,  iron,  and  gold  were  formed,    The  precious  vascs^ 
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enriched  with  figures  in  half  relief,  which  at  this  day  adorn  the  cabinets  of 
the  antiquary  and  curious,  were  produced  by  tuniing.  The  lathes  made  for 
turnery  in  England  are,  many  of  them,  wonderful  in  their  machinery ;  and 
in  some  of  our  dock-yards,  blocks  and  other  materials  for  our  ships  of  war 
are  now  produced  by'almost  instantaneous  processes,  from  rough  pieces  o! 
oak,  by  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Brunei. 

TURNPIKES.  See  Tolls.  Turnpike-gates  for  exacting  tolls,  which  were  other* 
wise  previously  collecled,  were  set  up  in  the  reiern  of  Charles  II.,  1668. — 
Chalmers.    The  statutes  relating  to  tumpike-roaas  are  very  numerous. 

TlfSCANY.  This  country  was  created  into  a  dukedom,  a.  d.  1530.  It  came 
into  the  Austrian  family  in  1737.  It  was  seized  by  the  French  in  March 
1799.  Ferdinand  IV.,  the  grand  duke,  was  dispossessed  by  France,  and  hia 
dominions  given  to  Louis,  son  of  the  king  of  Spain,  with  tl  e  title  of  king 
of  Etruria,  February  26,  1801.  He  died  June  30,  1808 ;  and  soon  after- 
wards this  state  was  transformed  into  an  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Italy; 
but  was  restored  to  Austria  in  1814.  The  present  granu  JuKe  Leopold  U. 
(cousin  to  the  emperor),  ascended  June  18,  1824. 


Disturbances  and  revolutioDa  of  ]Bi7-8 
began  at  Leghorn      -  •  SepL  2, 1847 

Grand-duke  grants  a  national  miliiia. 

The  grand-duko  granted  a  liberal  con- 
stitution  ....  Feb.  1818 

Insurrection  at  I^shom       •     Sept.  5, 1848 

The  grand-duke  fleca  from  Florence 


The  chambers  meet 

Provisional   government  proclaimed, 

Feb.  9, 18t9 

lieghom  attacked  and  carried  bv  Tus- 
can troupe      •  •  May  ]i\  1819 

The  grand-duke  re-enters  Florenre  and 
resumes  his  auihoriiy         •  July  27, 1819 


TWELFTO-DAY.  The  church-festival  called  the  Epiphany,  or  manifostation 
of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  See  Epiphany.  The  custom  of  drawing  king 
and  queen  on  this  day  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who.  on 
the  tabernacle,  or  Christmas  festivals,  drew  lots  for  kings,  by  putting  a  piece 
of  money  in  tlie  middle  of  a  cake,  which  whoever  found,  was  saluted  as 
king. 

TYLER,  WAT,  his  Insurrection.  It  arose  in  the  opposition  of  the  people  to 
the  poll-tax,  which  was  levied  in  1378.  Owing  to  the  indecent  rudeness  of 
one  of  the  collectors  to  Tyler's  daughter,  with  a  view  to  prove  her  of  suflS- 
cient  age  (fifteen)  to  pay  the  tax  (Tyler  striking  him  deatd  for  the  offence), 
the  provoked  populace  gathered  upon  Blackheath  to  the  number  of  100,000 
men.  The  king,  Richard  II.,  invited  Tyler  to  a  parley  at  Smithfield.  where 
the  latter  addressed  the  king  in  a  somewhat  menacing  manner,  now  and 
again  lifting  up  his  sword.  His  insolence  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
mayor,  Walworth,  who  stunned  Tyler  with  a  blow  of  his  mace,  and  one  of 
the  knights  attending  the  king  dispatched  him.  The  death  of  their  leader 
awed  the  multitude,  to  whom  Richard  promised  a  charter,  and  they  dis- 
persed, 1381. 

lYRE.  This  freat  city  was  first  built  by  Agenor.  Another  city  was  built 
1267  B.  c.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  719  b.  c,  and  they  retired  from 
before  it,  after  a  siege  of  upwards  of  five  years,  718  b.  c.  Taken  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 572  B.  c,  and  the  city  demolished,  when  the  Tyreans  removed 
to  an  opposite  island,  and  built  a  new  and  magnificent  city.  It  %vas  taken 
by  Alexander  with  much  diflaculty,  and  only  after  he  had  joined  the  island 
to  the  continent  by  a  mole,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  Aug.  20,  382  b.  c. 
— Slraho.  Two  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  in  the  history  of  human  crimes 
were  the  v.iege  and  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  and  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  Histories  which  laud  such  monsters  ought  to  be  consigned  ti>  the 
f^mc^.-^PhiUips. 

ITRE,  Era  op.  Began  on  the  19th  of  October,  125  b.  c,  with  the  month  Hy- 
perboretsBus.  The  month  was  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Grecian  era, 
and  the  year  ifr  similar  to  the  Julian  year.    To  reduce  this  era  to  oure,  sub- 
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tract  124;  and  if  the  given  year  be  less  than  125,  deduct  it  ttom  125,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before  Christ. 

U. 

UBIQUARIANS.  A  sect  of  Lutherans  which  arose  and  spread  through  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  and  who  believed  the  natural  body  of  Christ  to 
be  every  where  present.    This  sect  arose  under  Brentius,  about  a.  d.  1540. 

UKRAINE.  The  name  signifies  a  frontier.  By  a  treaty  between  Russia  ard 
Poland,  these  states  divided  the  Ukraine  in  1698.  Poland  having  the  west 
side  of  the  Dnieper,  and  Russia  the  east.  But  the  whole  country  (the  bor- 
ders of  Poland,  Russia,  and  Little  Tartary)  was  assigned  to  Russia  by  the 
treaty  of  Partition  in  1795. 

ULM,  Pkace  op,  by  which  Fredrick  V.  lost  Bohemia  (having  been  driven  from 
it  previously).  July  3  1620.  Ulm  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1776.  Great 
battle  between  the  French  and  Austriana.  in  which  the  latter,  under  gen- 
eral Mack,  were  defeated  with  dreadful  loss,  by  marshal  Ney,  whose  vic- 
tory was  consummated  by  the  surrender  of  Ulm,  and  36  000  men,  the  flower 
of  the  Austrian  aimy,  Oct.  17,  19,  1805.  From  this  time  the  ruin  of  the 
confederates,  and  grandeur  and  power  of  Napoleon,  had  their  date. 

UMBRELLA.  Described  in  early  dictionaries  as  "a  portable  pent-house  to 
carry  in  a  person's  hand  to  screen  him  from  violent  rain  or  heat."  Umbrel- 
las are  very  ancient:  it  appears,  by  the  carvings  at  Pei-sepolis  that  umbrel- 
las were  used  at  very  remote  i)eriods  by  the  Eastern  princes.  Niebuhr.  who 
visited  the  soutliern  jmrts  of  Arabia,  informs  us  that  he  j^aw  a  great  prince 
of  that  country  returning  from  a  mosque,  preceded  by  some  hundreds  of 
soldiers  and  that  he  and  each  of  the  princes  of  his  numerous  family  caused 
a  large  umbrolla  to  be  carried  by  his  side.  The  old  china-ware  in  our  pan- 
tries and  cupboards  show  the  Chinese  shaded  by  an  umbrella.  It  is  staid 
that  the  first  person  who  used  an  umbrella  in  the  streets  of  London  was 
the  benevolent  Jonas  Hanway,  who  died  in  1786.* 

UNCTION.  EXTREME.  Unction  was  frequent  among  the  Jews.  At  their 
feasts,  and  other  times  of  rejoicing,  they  anointed  sometimes  their  whole 
body  and  at  other  times  their  head  or  feet  only :  their  kings  and  high 
priests  were  anointed  at  their  inauguration ;  they  also  anointed  the  vessels 
of  the  temple  to  consecrate  them.  None  of  the  emperors,  it  is  said,  were 
anointed  before  Justinian,  Aug.  1,  a.  d.  627.  As  a  religious  rite,  extreme 
unction  was  in  common  use,  a.  d.  550.  St.  Asaph  was  the  first  who  received 
anclion  from  the  pope,  590. — Bayle.  It  is  administered  in  dying  cases  as 
extreme  imction.     See  Anointing. 

.UNIFORMS.    Military  uniforms  were  first  used  in  France,  "  in  a  regular  man- 

*  For  a  loQfl^  while  it  was  not  usual  for  men  to  carry  them  without  incurring  the  brand  of  eff*e- 
minacy.  Ai  first,  a  single  umbrella  tfeems  to  have  been  kept  at  a  coflee-houi'e  foi  exiraontindrj 
occasions-— leni  asi  a  coach  or  chair  in  a  heavy  shower,  but  not  commonly  carried  bv  the  walkers. 
The  KrmcUe  Tattler  a(iverii.'»e»  "  The  young  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Cuittoro-nouse  who,  ja 
tear  of  rain,  borrotced  the  vmbrtUaJrom  Wilka'a  Coffee-house^  shall  the  next  lime  be  welcome  to 
the  maid's  paitene."  As  lale  as  1/78,  one  John  MacdonaUi,  a  footman,  who  wrote  his  own  life, 
informs  us.  that  he  had  "a  fine  silk  umbrella,  which  he  brouehl  from  Spain;  bui  he  could  not 
with  any  comfort  to  himwir  use  it,  the  people  calling  out  *  Frenchman!  why  don't  you  eet  a 
couch  7' "  The  fact  wajs  i  he  hackney  •coachmen  and  chairmen,  joining  with  the  true  esprit  de  corpSf 
frcre  clamorous  againM  this  porieniouR  rival.  The  fooiman  in  1778,  gives  us  Kome  further 
information.  **A(  thi<)  time,  there  were  no  uinbrellaa  worn  in  London,  except  in  nobl(>men'R  and 
eeculemcn'6  Louses,  where  there  w:i8  a  lurge  one  hung  in  the  hall  to  hold  over  a  lady  il'  it  rained, 
between  the  door  and  her  carriiige.''  Thin  man's  i<is(er  was  compelled  to  quit  his  arm  one  day 
from  the  abuse  he  drew  down  "on  himself  and  his  umbrella.  But  he  adas,  that  **he  persisted 
for  three  months,  till  they  took  notice  of  this  novelty.  Foreigners  begun  to  use  theirs,  and  then 
tbe  ED^liah.     Now  It  u  become  a  great  trade  in  London. "— A'eie  Montldy  Magtuine. 
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ner,"  by  Loitis  XTV.,  1668.    In  England  the  uniform  was  soon  afterwakrds 

adopted.    For  an  account  of  naval  uniforms,  see  Naval  UnifoTTos. 

UNIFORMITY,  Act  of.  An  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  1  Elizabeth,  1569.  But 
the  statute  known  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  13  and  14  Charles 
n.,  1661,  2.  It  enjoined  uniformity  in  matters  of  religion,  and  obliged  all 
clergy  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  use  the  same  form  of 
worship,  and  same  book  of  common  prayer.  This  act  caused  upwards  oC 
2000  conscientious  ministers  to  quit  the  Church  of  England,  and  take  their 
lot  among  the  dissenters,  who  thereby  received  so  largo  an  addition  to  their 
numbers  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  fathers  of  the  dissenting  interest. 

UNION  OP  THE  CROWNS.  The  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united 
by  the  accession  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland  as  James  I.  of  England,  March 
24,  1603.  The  legislative  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  attempted  in  1604, 
but  the  project  failed.  It  was  again  attempted,  but  again  failed,  in  1670.  In 
the  reign  of  Anne  it  was  once  more  tried,  and  in  the  end  with  better  suc- 
cess. Commissioners  were  appointed,  the  articles  discussed,  and,  notwith- 
standing great  opposition  made  by  the  Tories,  every  article  in  the  union 
was  approved  by  a  great  majority,  first  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  peers,  July  22,  1706.  and  ratified  by  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, Jan.  16,  1707.    It  became  a  law,  May  1,  same  year. 

UNION  WITH  IRELAND.  The  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  propos- 
ed in  the  Irish  parliament,  Jan.  22,  1799.  The  act  passed  in  the  British 
parliament,  July  2,  1800. 

UNITARIANS.  This  sect  began  a.  d.  1550.  The  Unitarians  believe  in  aM 
worship  only  one  self-existent  God,  iu  opposition  to  those  who,  besides  the 
Father,  worship  his  Son  Jesus.  They  arose  under  Servetus.  This  learned 
man,  excited  by  the  discussions  of  the  reformers,  began  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  conductt^d  his  researches  with  so  free  a  spirit,  that  he  printed  a 
tract  in  disparagement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  1533, 
proceeding  to  Naples  through  Geneva,  Calvin  induced  the  magistrates  to 
arrest  him  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  heresy  :  and  refusing  to  retract 
his  opiuions,  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  which  sentence  was  cairicd 
into  execution,  October  27,  1653.  Servetus  is  numbered  among  those  ana- 
tomists who  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  before  Harvey  established  that  doctrine.  In  the  United  Statos, 
especially  in  New  England,  the  Unitarians  form  a  large,  intelligent,  and  in- 
fluential portion  of  the  conmiunity.  The  celebrated  philanthropist  and 
eloquent  writer,  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  was  a  Unitarian. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  op  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND.  The  British 
realm  was  so  named,  on  the  union  with  Ireland,  Jan.  1,  1801,  when  a  new 
imperial  standard  was  hoisted  on  the  Tower  of  London  and  Castle  of  Duli- 
lin.     See  Union. 

UNITED  PROVINCES,  the  SEVEN.  Established  by  throwing  off  the  Span- 
ish yoke.  A.  D.  1579.  The  revolted  states,  with  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
at  their  head,  after  long  deliberations  at  the  Hague,  published  an  edict  ex- 
cluding king  Philip  from  any  sovereignty,  right,  or  authority  over  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  deputies  from  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
Friesland.  Groningen,  Overyssell,  and  Guelderland,  met  at  Utrecht.  Jan.  23. 
1679 ;  signed  a  treaty  for  their  mutual  defence ;  appointed  the  prince  of 
Orange  as  their  stadtholder;  and  formed  the  alliance  ever  since  known  ass 
the  •  Union  of  Utrecht."  the  basis  of  the  commonwealth  so  renowned  by 
the  appellation  of  the  '•  Seven  United  Provinces."  Their  independence  was 
acknowledged  in  1607.  United  to  France  in  1796.  Louis  Bonaparte  waa 
crowned  king  by  the  authority  of  Napoleon,  June  5,  1806.    Louis  abdicated. 
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July  1,  1810.  Restored  to  the  house  of  Oran^,  and  Belgium  annexed 
Nov.  18,  1813.  Belgium  separated  fVom  Holland,  and  Leopold  of  Saxe« 
Coburg  elected  king,  July  12,  1831.     See  Holland  and  Belgium. 

UNITED  STATES  op  AMERfCA.  See  Avitrica;  and  the  separate  States, 
Maine ^  6oc.  The  first  colonial  Congress,  for  the  redress  of  o:rievances.  con* 
sisting  of  delegates  fVom  the  several  colonies,  met  at  New  York,  June  7, 
1765.  The  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  adopts  Declaration  of 
Rights,  1774 ;  revolutionary  war  commenced  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1776. 
See  Har.  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  by  the  Congress,  July  4, 
1776.  The  title  of  "  United  StaUs  "  adopted  by  Congress,  aept.  9,  1776. 
Independence  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
Sept.  23,  1783.  Constitution  adopted  Sept.  17,  1787.  War  against  Great 
Britain  declared  by  Congress,  June  19,  1812.  Treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Ghent,  Dec.  3,  1814.  War  with  Mexico  commenced  April,  1846.  Treaty 
of  jieace  signed  May  30,  1848.  See  Wars  of  the  United  States,  &c. ;  also 
Naval  Battles ;  also  Admiaistralions,  Exports,  National  Debt,  Treaties,  Po- 
pulation, &c.  [The  various  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
are  given  more  at  large  under  that  head  in  the  Tabular  Views  in  this 
vol.,  page  122,  et.  scq.^ 

UNIVERSALISTS.  Those  who  believe  in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men.  Sects 
of  Universalists  existed  in  various  countries  and  ages.  The  learned  and 
celebrated  Dr.  Tillotson  appears  from  some  of  his  sermons  to  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  this  universal  salvation.— Jd?A7w^/t.  Certain  it  is,  about  1691, 
he  entertained  a  design  for  forming  a  new  book  of  homilies ;  and  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  before  the  queen  (Mary)  against  the  absolute  eternity 
of  hell  torments,  involved  this  doctrine. 

UNIVERSITIES.  They  sprang  from  the  convents  of  regular  clergy,  and  from 
the  chapters  of  cathedrals  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  most  ancient  uni- 
versities in  Europe  are  those  of  Oxford,  Cambridp;:e,  Paris,  Salamanca,  and 
Bologna.  The  British  universities  were  vested  with  the  lands  of  ex-Catho- 
lics, and  permitted  to  send  members  to  Parliament  by  James  I.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  universities  in  Europe : 


Aberdeen  founded          •          •  •  1491 

Abo,  Finland            -           -           -  -  1640 

Aix,  1409;  reestablished          •  -1603 

Alba  Julia,  Transylvania    •           -  -1629 

Altorf,  Franconia            -           •  •  1581 

Andrew's,  St.,  Scotland       •           •  -1411 

Aneers,  chiefly  law        •           •  •  1393 

Anpu,  1:M9  ;  enlarged         •           •  •  1364 

Avignon  France             -           -  -  138S 

Bamberg       -           •           •           -  •  1585 

Baale,  Switzerland         •           •  •  1458 

Berlin            .           .           .           .  .  1812 

Besancon,  Burgundy     •           •  •  1540 

Bologna.  Italy           •           •           .  •   423 

Bruges,  French  Flanders           •  •  1665 

Caen,  Normandy      -           -           -  •  1417 
Cambridge,  be?an,  626— according  to 

others.  9l)0.    See  Cambridge. 
CambriiJijre,  New  England,  projected   -  1630 

Cologne,  in  Germany,  re-lounacd  •  1389 

CompO!!teIla,  Spain            •           •  •  1517 

Coimbra,  Portugal         ■           -  - 1301 

Copentiagen.  1497;  enlarged         •  - 1539 

Conlova,  Spain   -           -           •  -   968 

Cracow.  Poland,  700;  enlarged     •  -1402 
Dijon,  France      ....  1722 

Dillinein,  Swabia     -           .           •  •  1565 
Dole,  Burgundy  ....  1426 

Douay,  French  Flandert     .           •  •  1562 

DrtKUin,  S'xony           •          •  -  1G94 


Di,1.1iii 

F,p5  I  iiurffh^  fr»^nkl'^d  by  James  VI. 

E  r :  J I  rt ,  T  h  u  ri  ae  ia ;  enlarged 

FliT^ire.  lialv;  critftrged 

Ft.iukiQrt-on^iue-Odfl'r 

FiriLp^urg,  Germany 

Geneva         ,  -  .  . 

Glai^ow  *  ^  .  . 

i:i 

(,l  -         .         . 


.  :    U'.  I'll 
,  or  S^ki.  Thuringia 
Jlolmeiii 

'-  Pi  ill  ego.  London 
Prussia 


ind 


,  111  I 


AnhQu^  VJ^l ;  removed  to  Coimbra 
Liindnn  tluivcrtlty 
liouvaiii^,  Fl^ndtrn,  926;  enlarged 
LyoF^*,  Fninr«     - 
Whttitin*  FlanJsm    - 
Miriua        ,         *  .  . 

Morn  pel  let    -  -  -  - 

Moscow    *  .  •  • 


■  1591 
.15^ 
.1390 
.1438 
.1506 
.1460 
.1366 
.  1450 
.1734 
.1537 
-1547 

•  1614 
.1694 

1346 
.1573 
.1543 
.1665 
.1829 

•  1544 

•  1409 

•  1575 

•  1614 
.1391 
.1836 
•1427 
.  830 

•  1440 
•1482 
.1196 
.17M 
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ITNIVERSrnES,   continued. 

>f  uneiter 1491 

Naples 1216 

Orleans,  France 1312 

Oxfonl  (see  Oxford)       •       >       .-886 

Paderburn 1092 

Padua,  IialY 1 179 

Paienza,  1209 ;  removed  to  Salamanca  1249 
Paria.  792 ;  raoovaied  •       -       •       •  1 100 

Parma 1599 

Pavia,  791 ;  ealarsed    *       *       -       -  1%^ 

Perpienan 1349 

Perugia,  Italy 1307 

Peiersburgh 1747 

Pisa.  1339;  enlarged     ....  1&S2 

Poiciiers 1430 

Prague 1348 

Rheima,  1146;  enlarged  •       •       •    -1560 

Rome  Spmienza 1303 

Rostock,  Mecklenburgh  •       •       •    -  1419 

Salamanca 1240 

Salerno 1233 


Saltzbuig 

Siragoaaa,  ArFBCon  • 
Seville   • 
Sienna 
Sigueoza,  Spain    • 


-        .    -M74 
•       .       .|S31 

•    '  1387 

.  Spatn 1517 

Sorbonne,  Paris 1253 

Straabui^ 1538 

Toledo,  Spain 1518 

Treves,  Gennany         ....  1473 
Tubingen,  Winemben    ....  1477 

Turin 140» 

llpsal,  Sweden 1477 

Uirecht,  Holland 1636 

Valence,  Dauphin^ 1475 

Valencia  in  the  thirteenth  eentonr. 

Valladolid 1346 

Venice 1592 

Vienna 1236 

Wiriemberg     .       -  .       -    -1602 

Wittenberg    ...  -       .  rae 

Wurtxburg       •       -  -    .  1403 


UNIVERSITIES  in  UNITED  STATES.    See  CoUeges. 

UNKNOWN  TONGUE.  A  disturbance  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inrin^s  cbapel,  in 
London,  occasioned  by  a  Miss  Hall  interrupting  a  discourse  on  prophecy, 
by  holding  forth  in  what  was  denominated  the  "  Unknown  Tongutr  She 
was  removed  to  the  vestry.  On  the  same  evening,  a  Mr.  Taplin  rose,  and 
commenced,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Irving,  a  violent  harangue  in  the 
same  unknown  langua^.  A  scene  of  most  alarming  conf\ision  ensued,  the 
whole  congregation  rising  from  their  seats  in  affright,  and  the  females 
screaming,  while  Mr.  Irving  listened  with  the  most  profound  attention  to 
the  ravings  of  the  inspired  teacher ^  October  16,  1831.  From  this  period, 
much  of  the  same  mummery,  followed  by  a  translation  into  English  rhap- 
sody, was  played  off;  and  large  crowds  assembled,  not  on  Sundays  only,  but 
as  early  as  six  o'clock  on  the  mornings  of  week-days  also,  some  to  be  edi- 
fied by  prophetic  spirits,  and  some  to  laugh  at  the  ravings  of  fanatics.— 
Aim.  Register, 

URANUS.  This  planet,  with  its  satellites,  was  discovered  by  Herschel,  by 
whom  it  was  called  the  Georgian  planet,  in  honor  of  his  majesty  George  III. 
The  name  of  Herschel  is  also  given  to  it,  in  compliment  to  its  illustrioos 
discoverer,  by  the  astronomers  of  Great  Britain ;  but  by  foreigners  it  is 
asually  called  Uranus.  It  is  about  twice  as  distant  from  the  sun  as  the 
planet  Saturn ;  and  was  discovered  on  the  13th  March,  1781. 

USURY.  Forbidden  by  parliament,  1841.  Two  shillings  per  week  were  given 
for  the  loan  of  twenty,  in  1260.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  43^.  65.  ^.  per 
annum  for  100^.,  which  was  restrained  by  an  act,  1275,  against  the  Jews. 
Until  the  fifteenth  century  no  Christians  were  allowed  to  receive  interest 
of  money,  and  Jews  were  the  only  usurers,  and,  therefore,  often  banished 
and  persecuted  (see  Jews).  By  the  37th  of  Henry  VIII..  the  rate  of  interest 
was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  1&45.  This  statute  confirmed  by  the  13th  Eliza- 
beth. 1670.  Reduced  to  8  per  cent.,  21  James  I.,  1623,  when  the  word  i«- 
icreat  was  first  used  for  the  word  usury.  Reduced  to  5  per  cent.,  13  Anne, 
1714.    See  InUrest. 

rTRECHT,  Treaty  op,  &c.  The  Union  of  the  Seven  United  Provmces  began 
here  (see  Uniled  Provinces),  a.  d.  16:9.  The  celebrated  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
which  terminated  the  wars  of  queen  Anne,  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  allies,  except  the  minis- 
ters of  the  empire.  The  most  important  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  England,  the  disuniting  the 
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French  and  Spanish  crowns,  the  destruction  of  Dunkirk,  the  enlargement 
of  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  and  a  full  satisfaction 
for  the  claims  of  the  allies,  April  11,  1713.  Utrecht  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians,  May  9, 1787 ;  and  was  possessed  by  the  French,  Jan.  18, 1796. 

V. 

VACCINE  INOCULATION.  Variola  vaccina,  discovered  by  Dr.  Jenner.  Ho 
made  the  first  experiment  in  vaccination,  by  transferring  the  fus  ftwa 
the  pustule  of  a  milk-maid,  who  had  caught  the  cow>pux  from  the  cows,  to 
a  healthy  child,  in  May  1796.  Dr.  Jenner  subsequently  published  the  result 
to  the  world,  and  the  cure  became  general  in  1799.  The  cure  was  intro- 
duced Jan.  21,  in  that  year.  The  genuine  cow-pox  appears,  in  the  form  of 
vesicles,  on  the  teats  of  the  cow.  Dr.  Jenner  received  10,OOOZ.  for  the  dis^ 
covery  ft-om  parliament  in  1802 ;  and  the  first  national  institution  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cure,  called  the  Royal  Jennerian  Institution  was  founded 
Jan.  19,  1803.  Vaccination  was  practised  throughout  all  £urope  previously 
to  1816, 

VAGRANTS.  After  being  whipped,  a  vaerant  was  to  take  an  oath  to  return 
to  the  place  where  he  was  born,  or  had  last  dwelt  for  three  years,  22  Henry 
VIII.,  1530.  A  vagrant  a  second  time  convicted,  to  lose  the  upper  part  of 
the  cristle  of  his  right  ear,  27  Henry  VIII.,  1635 ;  and  a  third  time  convicted, 
death.  By  1  Edward  HI.,  a  vagabond  to  be  marked  with  a  V.  and  be  a 
slave  for  two  years.  Vagrants  were  punished  by  whipping,  jailing,  boring 
the  ears,  and  death  for  a  second  offence,  14  Elizabeth,  1571.  The  milder 
statutes  were  those  of  17  George  II. ;  82,  35,  and  59  George  III.  The  laws 
against  vagrancy  are  still  very  severe  in  England,  and  operate  unequally  as 
respects  the  character  of  the  offender. 

VALENCIA.  Its  university  was  founded,  it  is  said,  in  the  13th  century,  and 
was  revived  in  1470.  Valencia  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  in 
1706,  but  was  soon  lost  again.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the 
French,  under  Suchet,  with  a  garrison  of  more  than  16,000  men,  and  im- 
mense stores,  Jan.  9,  1812. 

VALENCIENNES,  Siege  op.  This  city  was  besieced  from  May  23  to  July  14, 
when  the  French  garrison  surrendered  to  the  allies  under  the  duke  of  York, 
1793.  It  was  retaken,  together  with  Cond^,  by  the  French,  on  capitulation, 
the  earrison  and  1100  emigrants  made  prisoners,  with  immense  stores,  viz. 
— 3(W  pieces  of  cannon,  one  million  pounds  of  gunpowder,  eight  millions 
of  florins  in  specie,  six  millions  of  livres,  lOOiO  head  of  cattle,  and  vast 
quantities  .of  other  provisions,  Aug.  30.  179-1. 

VALENCAY,  Treaty  op,  between  Napoleon  of  France  and  Ferdinand  VH. 
of  Spain,  whereby  the  latter  was  put  in  ftill  possession  of  that  kingdom,  on 
agreeing  to  maintain  its  integrity.  This  celebrated  treaty  was  signed  De^ 
cember  8,  1813. 

VALENTINE'S  DAY.  The  practice  of  "choosing  a  Valentine,"  as  it  is 
called,  on  this  day,  is  too  well  known  to  need  explanation.  The  origin  of 
the  custom  has  been  much  controverted ;  it  is  indisputably  of  very  ancient 
date.  Valentine  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  Claudius  II.  at  Rome,  a.d.  271.  It  is  said  that  on  this  cUty 
the  birds  choose  their  mates;  whence,  probably,  came  the  custom  of 
young  people  choosing  Valentines  or  paiticular  friends  on  the  feast  of 
Valentine. 

VALENTINIANS.  This  sect  of  enthusiastics  were  followers  of  the  opinloiui 
of  one  Valentine,  a  priest,  who,  upon  being  disappointed  of  a  bishoprio^ 
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fbinook  the  Christian  faith,  and  published  that  there  were  thirty  gods  and 
goddesses,  fifteen  of  each  sex,  which  he  called  iEoncs,  or  Ages.  He 
taught  in  the  second  century,  and  published  a  gospel  and  ps^alms:  to 
these  his  followers  added  several  other  errors,  declaring  there  was  no  ob- 
ligation to  suffer  martyrdom ;  some  declared  against  baptism,  and  others 
practised  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  all  indulged  themselves  in  licen- 
tiousness. 

VANCOUVER'S  VOYAGE.  Captain  Vancouver  served  as  a  midshipmaD 
under  captain  Cook ;  and  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  any  navigable  communication  between  the  North  Pacific  and  North 
Atlantic  oceans  being  determined  on,  he  was  appointed  to  command 
it.  He  sailed  in  1790,  and  returned  September  24,  1796.  He  compiled  an 
account  of  this  voyage  of  survey  of  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  and 
died  in  1798. 

VANDALS.  The  Vandal  nations  began  their  ravages  in  Genr  Any  and  Gaul, 
A.  D  406-414.  Their  kingdom  in  Spain  was  founded  in  411.  They  invaded 
and  conquered  the  Roman  territories  in  Africa,  under  Genseric,  who  took 
Carthage,  Oct.  24,  439.  They  were  driven  out  and  attacked  in  turn  by  the 
Saracen  Moors.  The  Vandalii  overran  a  vast  portion  of  Europe  and  spread 
devastation  wherever  they  appeared. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND.  This  country  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1633. 
It  was  visited  by  Furneaux  in  1773 ;  by  captain  Cook  in  1777 ;  and  waa 
deemed  the  south  extremity  of  New  Holland  until  1799.  A  British  settle- 
ment was  established  on  the  south-east  part,  within  the  mouth  of  the  Der- 
went,  and  named  Hobart  Town,  which  is  the  seat  of  government,  1801. 

VASSALAGE.  See  Feudal  Laics  and  ViUatuige.  Vassalage  was  introduced 
by  the  Saxons,  and  its  slavery  increased  under  William  1.  Under  the  Nor- 
man princes  there  were  vassal  boors  and  free  boors ;  those  who  were  sold 
with  the  land,  and  those  who  were  free  to  choose  an  employer.  To  this  day 
the  distinction  prevails  in  some  countries,  and  particularly  in  Russia,  where 
the  vassal  boors  are  divided  into  classes;  as  boors  belonging  to  the  sover- 
eign ;  mining  boors,  who  are  sold  with  the  property ;  and  private  boors,  who 
belong  to  the  nobility,  and  perform  the  labor  on  their  estates.  In  £i.gland, 
a  vassal  did  homage  to  a  lord  on  account  of  land,  &c.,  held  of  him  in  fee. 
Vassalage  was  abolished  in  Hungary  in  October  1785 ;  in  Holstcin,  in  May 
1797 ;  and  Courland,  in  Sept.  1818. 

VATICAN.  The  magnificent  palace  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  adjoining  St.  Peter's, 
said  to  contain  70(X)  rooms.  In  this  palace,  the  library,  founded  a.  d.  1448, 
is  noted  for  its  collection  of  MSS.,  but  the  number  of  books  is  compara- 
tively moderate.  See  Libraries.  The  phrase  "  thunders  of  the  Vatican," 
was  first  used  by  Voltaire,  1748. 

VENEZUELA.  When  the  Spaniards  landed  here  in  1499.  they  observed  some 
huts  built  upon  piles,  in  an  Indian  village  named  Cora,  in  order  to  raise  them 
above  the  stagnated  water  that  covered  the  plain ;  and  this  induced  them  to 
give  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice.  This  state  declared  in  a 
congressional  assembly  the  sovereignty  of  its  people,  in  July  1814.  It  sep- 
arated from  the  federal  union  and  declared  itself  sole  and  independent  in 
1830.    See  CoUmbia. 

VENI,  VIDI,  VICI.—''  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  This  well-known  sen- 
tence formed  the  whole  of  Cassar's  dispatch  to  the  Roman  senate  when  be 
vanquished  Phamaces,  king  of  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  47  b.  c.  See  Zeto, 
BatUe  of. 

VENICE.  So  called  fVom  the  Venetii  who  inhabited  its  site,  when  it  was  made 
a  kingdom  by  the  Gauls,  who  conquered  it  about  856  b.  c.    Maroeliua  con- 
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q«ered  it  for  the  Roman  republic,  and  slew  the  Gaulish  king,  221  b.  c.  The 
islands  on  which  tlie  city  is  buiit  began  to  be  inhabited,  a.  d.  421,  by  Ital- 
ians, who  fled  here  as  a  place  of  safety  from  the  Goths,  and  other  barbae 
ous  nations,  when  they  ravaged  Italy.  The  first  house  was  erected  on  the 
morass  by  Entinopus,  by  whom  the  people  of  Padua  were  assisted  in  build- 
ing the  eighty  houses  which  first  formed  the  city. — Priestley.  Venice  was 
first  governed  by  a  doge  (Anafesto  Paululio),  a.  d.  697.  The  republic  was 
not  completely  founded  until  803.  The  city  reduced  to  ashes,  1101.  The 
ceremony  of  the  doges  of  Venice  marrying  the  Adriatic  was  instituted  by 
pope  Alexander  III.  in  1173.  Venice  carried  on  a  vast  commerce  until  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape,  gave 
it  another  direction,  abont  1600.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Adige  were  ceded  to  Austria  and  the 
rest  was  annexed  to  what  the  French  then  styled  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
1797.  This  disposition  was  altered  by  the  treaty  of  Pi-esburg,  and  the 
whole  country  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  1805.  Venice  returned 
under  the  power  of  Austria  in  1814.  The  city  declared  a  free  port,  Jau.  24. 
1830. 


Venice  declares  herself  an  independent 
republic  •  >  Aug.  18, 1848 

Provisional  government  decrees  an  os- 
eembiy  with  full  powers  to  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  1  to  every  1,500 
inhabitants  -  •       Dec.  29, 1848 


Venice,  after  a  gallant  reHstance,  capi- 
tulates to  Marshal  Radetzky,  and  is 
again  in  the  power  of  Austria, 

Aug.  22, 181S 


VENTRILOQUISM.  Persons  who  had  this  art  were  by  the  Latins  called  Ven- 
triloqui,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Engastrimythoi,  i.  e.  people  that  speak  out  of 
their  bellies,  or  who  have  the  art  of  throwing  out  the  voice  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.  Exhibitors  of  this  kind  have  appeared  in  England  in  various 
ages,  but  some  of  extraordinary  capabilities  in  their  art  exhibited  in  the 
last  century.  Mr.  Thomas  King  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  whoso 
experimental  philosophy,  shown  in  this  line,  excited  great  wonder,  about 
1716.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  professors  of  ventriloquism  that  ever 
appeared  in  France  or  England,  was  M.  Alexandre,  about  1822. 

VENUS.  This  planet's  transit  over  the  sun,  it  was  ascertained  by  Horrox,  in 
1633,  would  take  place  Nov.  24,  1639.  He  was  the  first  who  predicted,  or 
rather  calculated  this  passage,  from  which  he  deduced  mauy  useful  obser- 
vations. Maskelyne  was  sent  to  St.  Helena  to  observe  her  transit,  in  Jan. 
1761.  Captain  Cook  made  his  first  voyage,  in  the  Endeavor,  to  Otaheita, 
to  observe  a  transit  of  Venus,  in  1769.  See  note  to  article  Cook's  Voyages. 
The  diuinal  rotation  of  Venus  was  discovered  by  Cassini  in  1712.  This 
planet  will  not  be  again  so  brilliant  as  in  1769  to  our  globe  until  1874. 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  United  States,  first  settled  by  colonists  fVom  Massachu- 
setts, 1723.  The  territory  was  claimed  by  New  Hampshire,  from  1741  to 
1764 :  claimed  also  by  New- York,  and  granted  to  that  colony  by  parliament 
in  1664  Owing  to  these  confiictiiig  claims,  the  state  was  not  admitted  into 
the  confederacy  during  the  Revolution,  but  it  still  performed  its  part  in 
that  struggle.  The  British  defeated  at  Bennington  by  gen.  Stark,  in  1777. 
Claims  of  New- York  withdrawn  on  payment  of  $30,000,  in  1790.  The  state 
admitted  into  the  Union,  1791.  Population  in  1790,  was  86  689;  in  1810, 
217.895 ;  in  1830,  280  679 ;  in  1840,  291,948. 

VERSAILLES,  Palace  of.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  Versailles  was  only  a 
small  village,  in  a  forest  thirty  miles  in  circuit;  and  here  this  prince  built  a 
hunting-seat  in  1630.  Louis  XIV..  in  1687,  enlarged  it  into  a  magiiilicent 
palace,  which  was  finished  in  1708,  and  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  kings 
of  France  till  1789,  when  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were  removed  from  it 
to  Paris.    Louis  Philippe  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  immense  building 
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to  a  ^nd  national  mnsenm  of  paintings  and  statues,  dedicated  a  Unu  la 
glaires  de  France  /  and  freely  opened  to  the  public. 

VKRSAILLES.  Peace  op.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  signed  at  Paris ;  when  the  latter  power  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  sovereign  aud  independent.  On  the  same  day.  the  definitive 
treaty  was  signed  at  Versailles  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
Sept.  3,  1783.  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  Pondicherry  and 
Carical,  with  the  former  possessions  in  Bengal,  were  restored  to  Franca 
Trincomalle  at  the  same  time  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

VERSE,  BLANK.  Blank  verse  and  the  heroic  couplet,  now  in  general  use  for 
grave  or  elevated  themes,  are  both  of  comparatively  modem  date.  Surrey 
translated  part  of  VirgiVs  jEneid  into  blank  verse,  whic  h  is  the  first  composi- 
tion of  the  kind,  omitting  tragedy,  extant  in  the  English  language;  and  the 
other  measure  was  but  little  affected  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  verse 
previously  used  in  our  grave  compositions  was  the  stanza  of  eight  lines,  the 
ollava  rijiui,  as  adopted  with  the  addition  of  one  Hue  by  Spenser  (in  his 
Facnj  Qiicen),  who  probably  borrowed  it  from  Ariostoand  Tasso  the  ItaUiui 
language  being  at  that  time  in  high  repute.  Boccaccio  first  introduced  it  into 
Italy  in  his  heroic  poem  La  Teseide,  having  copied  it  from  the  old  French 
cha'nstms.—M:tropolUun.  Trissino  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  introducer  of 
blank  verse  among  the  moderns,  about  1608. —  Vosiius,    See  Poetry. 

VESTA.  The  planet  Vesta  (the  ninth)  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bre- 
men, on  March  28,  1807.  She  appears  like  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude. — 
Annual  Register. 

VESTALS.  Priestesses  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  who  took  care  of  the  perpetual 
fire  consecrated  to  her  worship.  This  office  was  very  ancient,  as  the  mother 
of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  vestals.  iEueas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  Vestals.  Numa  in  710  b.  c,  first  appointed  four,  to  which  number  Tar- 
quin  added  two.  They  were  always  chosen  by  the  monarchs ;  but  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  high-priest  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  virgins,  they  were  chosen  young,  from 
the  age  of  six  to  ten;  and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  that 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office,  twenty  virgins  were 
selected  and  they  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become  priestesses. 
The  vestal  Minutia  was  buried  alive  for  violating  her  virgin  vow,  337  B.  c. 
Tlie  vestal  Suxtilia  was  buried  alive  for  incontinence,  274  b.c.  ;  and  the  ves- 
tal Cornelia  Maxim i liana  on  the  same  charge,  a.  d.  {i2.—BiHwthiqu£  Uni- 
verscUe. 

VESUVIUS,  MOrVT.  The  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  when  it 
emitted  such  a  quantity  of  fiame  and  smoke  that  the  air  was  darkened,  and 
the  cities  of  Pompeii  and  HerculaiKnim  were  overwhelmed  by  the  burning 
lava,  A.  D.  79.  More  than  250,000  persons  perished  by  the  destruction  of 
those  cities ;  the  sun's  light  was  totally  obscured  for  two  days  throughout 
Naples ;  great  quantities  of  ashes  and*  sulphureous  smoke  were  carried  not 
only  to  Rome,  but  also  beyond  the  Mediten-anean  into  Africa ;  birds  were 
suffocated  in  the  air  and  fell  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  the  fishes  perished 
in  the  neighboring  waters,  which  were  made  hot  and  infected  by  it:  this 
eruption  proved  fatal  to  Pliny  the  naturalist.  Herculaneum  was  discovered 
in  1737.  and  many  curious  articles  have  been  dug  from  the  ruins  since  that 
time ;  but  every  thing  combustible  had  the  marks  of  having  been  burned  by 
fire.  Num(!rons  eruptions  have  occurred,  causing  great  devastation  and 
loss  of  lives  In  1631  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  with  4000  persons,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  country,  were  destroyed.  One  of  the  most 
dreadftil  eruptions  ever  known  took  place  suddenly.  Nov.  24.  1759.  The 
Tiolent  burst  in  1767  was  the  thirty-fourth  from  the  the  time  of  Titus,  wbeo 
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Pompeii  was  buried.  One  in  1794  was  most  destructive :  the  lava  flowed 
over  5000  acres  of  ricli  vineyards  and  cultivated  lands,  and  the  town  ot 
Torre  del  Greco  was  a  second  time  burned ;  the  top  of  the  mountain  fell  in, 
and  the  crater  is  now  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference.  There  have  been 
several  eruptions  since. 

VETOES  OP  THE  PRESIDENTS  op  the  UNITED  STATES.  The  power  of  can- 
celling acts  of  Congress  by  executive  veto,  was  exercised  as  follows : — by 
Washmgton,  twice;  Madison,  four  times;  Monroe,  once;  Jackson,  five 
times ;  Tyler,  three  times ;  Polk,  twice.  Bill  relating  to  steam-vessels  in  the 
navy  vetoed  by  president  Tyler,  and  afterwards  passed  by  vote  of  two  thirds 
of  both  houses,  and  became  a  law :  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  February 
20,  1845.  Hiver  and  Harbor  bill,  vetoed  by  president  Polk,  August  3,  1846. 
French  Spoliation  Indemnity  bill,  by  the  same,  Aug.  8, 1846. 

VIENNA.  The  former  capital  of  the  German  empire,  and  ft-om  1806  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Austrian  dominions  only.  Vienna  was  made  an  imperial  city 
in  1136,  and  was  walled  and  enlarged  with  the  ransom  paid  for  Richard  I. 
of  England.  40,000^.,  in  1194.  Besieged  by  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the 
Magniliceut,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men  :  but  he  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  with  the  loss  of  70000  of  his  best  troops,  1529.  Again  besieged  in 
16^,  when  the  siege  was  raised  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  who 
totally  defeated  the  Turkish  army  of  100,000,  which  had  cannonaded  the 
city  from  July  24  to  the  beginning  of  November.  Vienna  was  taken  by 
the  French,  under  prince  Murat,  Nov.  14,  1805 ;  and  evacuated  January  12, 
following.  They  again  captured  it.  May  13,  1809;  but  restored  it  once 
more  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  Oct.  14,  same 
year.  Conference  of  the  ministers  of  the  allies  and  France,  September  28, 
1814.  Congress  of  sovereigns,  Oct.  2,  1814.  See  Austria  and  Hungary. 
See  next  articles. 

VIENNA,  Treaty  op,  with  Spain.  The  celebrated  treaty  signed  between  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Spain,  by  which  they  confirmed  to 
each  other  such  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  as  they  were  resi)ectively 
possessed  of,  and  by  a  private  treaty  the  emperor  engaged  to  employ  a  force 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  to  use  means  for  placing 
the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Spain  guaranteed  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  April  80,  1725. 

VIENNA,  Treat V  op  Alliance,  between  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  ftoUand,  by  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  gua- 
ranteed, and  the  disputes  as  to  the  Spanish  succession  terminated  (Spain 
acceded  to  the  treaty  on  the  22d  of  July) ;  signed  March  16,  1731. 

VIENNA,  Treaty  op  with  France.  A  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
emperor  of  Grcrmany  and  king  of  France,  by  which  the  latter  power  agreed 
to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France ; 
signed  Nov.  18,  1738. 

VIENNA,  Peace  op,  between  Napoleon  of  France  and  Francis  (II.  of  Germany) 
I.  of  Austria.  By  this  treaty  Austria  ceded  to  France  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia, 
and  other  territories,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  declared  to  be  united 
to  France  under  the  title  of  the  lUyrian  Provinces,  and  engaging  to  adhere 
to  the  prohibitory  system  adopted  towards  England  by  France  and  Russia, 
October  14,  1809. 

VIENNA,  Treaties  op.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  confirming  the  principles  on  which  they  had  acted  by 
the  treaty  of  Chauinont.  March  1,  1814;  signed  March  23.  1815.  Th6 
treaty  of  Vienna  between  the  king  of  the  Low  Countries  on  the  one  part, 
and  Great  Britain.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  on  the  other,  agreeing  t4> 
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the  enlargement  of  the  Dutch  territories,  and  vesting  the  soTereig:nt3r  in  the 
house  of  Orange.  May  31.  1816.  The  treaty  of  Vienna:  Denmark  cedes 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  Riigen  to  Prussia,  in  exchange  for  Lauenburg, 
June  4,  1815.  The  federative  constitution  of  Germany  signed  at  Yieuiia, 
June  8,  1815. 
VILLAIN.  The  name  of  a  vassal  under  the  Norman  princes,  his  hard  labor 
being  the  tenure  by  which  he  lived  upon  the  land.  Of  and  pertaining  to 
the  vill  or  lordship ;  was  a  servant  during  life,  and  was  devisable  as  <3uit^ 
tels  in  the  feudal  times.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  principal  blow  to  this 
kind  of  severe  service,  by  ordering  her  bondsmen  of  the  western  coanties 
to  be  made  free  at  easy  rates,  a.  d.  Ibl^.—Stowe's  Chron, 

VIMEIRA,  Battle  op„  between  the  British,  under  sir  Arthtr  Wellesley,  and 
the  whole  of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces  in  Portugal,  under  marshal 
Junot,  duke  of  Abrantes,  whom  the  British  signally  defeated,  August  21. 
1808.  For  this  victory  the  British  hero  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
his  command  were  voted  the  thanks  of  parliament,  the  first  of  many  si- 
milar honors  that  marked  sir  Arthur's  (now  duke  of  Wellington's)  triumph- 
ant career. 

VINCENTS.  St.  This  was  long  a  neutral  island ;  but  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
the  French  agreed  that  the  right  to  it  should  be  vested  in  the  English. 
The  latter,  soon  after,  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Caribs,  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  island,  who  were  obliged  to  consent  to  a  peace,  by  which  they 
ceded  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  British  crown.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  in  1779  they  greatly  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  this  island 
by  the  French,  who,  however,  restored  it  in  1783.  In  1795  the  French 
landed  some  troops,  and  again  instigated  the  Caribs  to  an  insurrection,  which 
was  not  subdued  for  several  months.  The  great  eruption  of  the  ScouflVier 
mountain,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  occurred  in  1812. 

VINE.  The  vine  was  known  to  Noah.  A  colony  of  vine-dressers  from  Phocca, 
in  Ionia,  settled  at  Marseilles,  and  instructed  the  South  Gauls  in  tillage, 
vine-dressing,  and  commerce,  about  600  b.  c.  Some  think  the  vines  are 
aborigines  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Sicily,  and  that  they  grew  sponta- 
neously on  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  The 
vine  was  carried  into  Champagne,  and  part  of  Germany,  a.  d.  279.  The 
vine  and  sugar-cane  were  planted  in  Madeira  in  1420.  It  was  planted  in 
England  in  1552 ;  and  in  the  gardens  of  Hamptoa-court  palace  is  an  old  and 
celebrated  vine,  said  to  surpass  any  known  vine  in  Europe.  See  Grapes^ 
and  Wine* 

VINEGAR.  Known  nearly  as  soon  as  wine.  The  ancients  had  several  kinds 
of  vinegar,  which  they  used  for  drink.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  accus- 
tomed to  take  it  in  their  marches.  The  Bible  represents  Boaz,  a  rich  ci- 
tizen of  Bethlehem,  as  providing  vinegar  for  his  reapers,  into  which  they 
might  dip  their  bread,  and  kindly  invitmg  Ruth  to  share  with  them  in  their 
repast :  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  harvesters,  at  that  period,  |)artook  of 
this  liquid  for  their  refreshment ;  a  custom  still  prevalent  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  vinegar  which  the  Roman  soldiers  offered  to  our 
Saviour  at  his  crucifixion  was  that  which  they  used  for  their  own  drinking. 


•  The  following  i.s  a  tradition  in  relation  to  the  vine :— When  Adam  planted  the  firei  rh»r,  an>l 
left  it,  Satan  approached  it,  and  snid.  ''Lovely  plant!  I  will  cherish  ihec;"  and  ihereu[K>n  laktoi; 
three  nnimaln,  a  lamb,  a  lion,  and  a  hog,  he  slnyed  them  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  iheir  blood  has 
been  hnbibcd  by  the  Truii  to  thia  day.  Thus,  if^ou  lake  one  ferublet  of  wino,  you  are  cheered  by  iu 
influence,  yet  are  mild  and  docile  as  the  lamb;  if  you  take  two  gobleiv,  you  become  furious,  and 
rare  and  tiellow  like  the  lion;  and  if  you  drink  of  the  third  goblet,  your  reason  ainks.  and,  like  tkM 
bogf  you  wallow  in  the  roire.—^aAe. 
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There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  potent  vinegar,  which  was  not  proper  for 
drinking  till  diluted. 
VIOL  AND  VIOLIN.  As  the  lyre  of  the  Greeks  was  the  harp  of  the  modems, 
80  the  viol  and  vielle  of  the  middle  a^es  became  the  modern  violin.  The 
viol  was  of  various  sizes  formerly,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  was  anciently  very 
much  in  use  for  chamber  airs  and  songs.  That  of  three  strings  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  jugglers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  violin 
was  invented  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century. — Abbe  Lcngiet.  The 
fiddle,  however,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  a.  d.  1200,  in  the  legendary  life  of 
St.  Christopher.    It  was  introduced  into  England,  some  say,  by  Charles  II. 

VIRGIN.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  a  festival  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  in  honor  of  the  miraculous  ascent  of  Mary  into  heaven,  according 
to  their  belief,  August  16,  a.  d.  45.  The  Preseniation  of  the  Virgin,  is  a 
feast  celebrated  November  21,  said  to  have  been  instituted  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  eleventh  century ;  its  institution  in  the  West  is  ascribed  to 
Gregory  XI.,  1372.  A  distinguished  writer  says :  "  The  Indian  incarnate 
god  Chrishna,  the  Hindoos  believe,  had  a  virgin-mother  of  the  royal  race, 
and  was  sought  to  be  destroyed  in  his  infancy,  about  900  yeare  b.  c.  It 
appears  that  he  passed  his  life  in  working  miracles  and  preaching,  and 
was  so  humble  as  to  wash  his  friends'  feet ;  at  length  dying,  but  rising 
from  the  dead,  he  ascended  into  heaven  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude. 
The  Cingalese  relate  nearly  the  same  things  of  their  Budda." — Sir  WtUiam 
Jones. 

VIRGINIA,  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Virginius.  Appius  Claudius,  the 
decemvir,  became  enamored  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her  from  the 
place  where  she  resided.  She  was  claimed  by  one  of  his  favorites  as  the 
daughter  of  a  slave,  and  Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with  the  authority  of 
judge,  had  pronounced  the  sentence,  and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his 
fHend,  when  Virginius,  informed  of  his  violent  proceedings,  arrived  from  ■ 
the  camp.  The  father  demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this  re- 
quest was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and  plunged  it  into  Virginia's  breast, 
exclaiming,  "This  is  all,  my  daughter!  lean  give  thee,  to  preserve  thee 
from  the  lust  of  a  tyrant."  No  sooner  was  the  blow  given  than  Virginius 
ran  to  the  camp  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers  were  as- 
tonished and  incensed,  not  against  the  murderer,  but  the  tyrant,  and  they 
immediately  marched  to  Rome.  Appius  was  seized,  but  he  destroyed  him- 
self in  prison,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the  law.  Spurius  Oppins, 
another  of  the  decemvirs,  who  had  not  opposed  the  tyrant's  views,  killed 
himself  also;  and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  favorite  of  Appius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  the  decern  viral  power  abolished,  449  b.  c. 

VIRGINIA.  One  of  the  United  States;  sometimes  called  the  " Old  Dominion," 
having  been  settled,  April,  1607,  at  Jamestown,  on  James  river— the  first 
white  settlement  in  the  United  States.  Named  Virginia  in  honor  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  had  granted  the  country  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  settle- 
ment attempted  by  Raleigh  but  failed,  and  the  grant  was  vacated  on  his 
attainder  and  execution.  The  country  granted  by  James  I.  to  two  compa- 
nies, the  London  and  the  Plymouth.  Jamestown  settled  by  the  former,  and 
named  in  honor  of  their  royal  patron.  The  colony  suffered  much  from  the 
Indians,  and  by  various  disasters ;  proved  loyal  during  the  English  revolu- 
tion; was  the  first  to  proclaim  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration;  established 
the  Church  of  England  by  law,  1G62 ;  took  an  early  and  prominent  part  in 
the  struggle  for  independence.  Surrender  of  the  British  army  imder  Corn- 
irallis,  at  Vorktown.  October  19,  1782.  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
adopted  June  26,  1788,  by  89  to  79.  Virginia  has  given  birth  to  six  pi-esi- 
donts  of  the  United  States,  viz :  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
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Harrison,  and  Taylor;  and  also,  Patrick  Henry,  John  Marshall,  and  :  mij 
distinguished  patriots.  Population  in  1790  was  747,610;  in  1810,  974,o22; 
in  1830,  1,211,272 ;  in  1840,  1,239,737,  including  448,987  slaves. 

VISIER  OR  VIZIER,  GRAND.  An  officer  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  first  appointed 
in  1370.  Formerly  this  officer  governed  the  whole  empire  immediately 
under  the  grand  seignior ;  he  is  sometimes  called  the  grand  seignior's  lieu- 
tenant, or  vicar  of  the  empire  ;  at  his  creation,  the  prince's  seal  is  put  into 
his  hand,  upon  which  is  engraven  the  emperor's  name,  which  he  pUcca  in 
his  bosom,  and  carries  away  with  him. — Knalles. 

VITTORIA,  Battle  op.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  England,  obtained  by  Wellington  over  the  French  army  com- 
manded by  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  marshal  Jourdan,  June  21, 1813.  Mar- 
shal Jourdan  lost  151  pieces  of  cannon,  451  wagons  of  ammunition,  all  his 
baggage,  provisions,  cattle,  and  treasure,  with  his  baton  as  a  marshal  of 
France.  Continuing  the  pursuit  on  the  25th,  Wellington  to«.iL  Jourdan*s 
only  remaining  gun ! 

VOLCANOES.  In  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  there  are  above  200 
volcanoes,  which  have  been  active  in  modern  times.  The  eruptions  of 
Mount  Etna  are  recorded  as  early  as  734  b.  c.  by  authentic  historians.  See 
Etna.  The  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  in  a.  d.  79.  See  Vesuvius, 
The  first  eruption  of  Hecla  is  said  to  have  occurred  a.  d.  1004.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  awful  eruption  of  this  volcano  in  1783,  see  Icelatid.  In  Mexico, 
a  plain  was  filled  up  into  a  mountain  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height 
by  the  burning  lava  from  a  volcano  in  1759.  A  volcano  in  the  isle  of  Ferro 
broke  out,  Sept.  13.  1777,  which  threw  out  an  immensQ  quantity  of  red 
water,  that  discolored  the  sea  for  several  leagues.  A  new  volcano  appeared 
in  one  of  the  Azore  islands.  May  1,  1808. 

VOLUNTEERS.  This  species  of  force  armed  in  England,  in  apprehension  of 
the  threatened  invasion  of  revolutionary  France,  1794.  Besides  their  large 
army,  and  85  000  men  voted  fbr  the  sea,  England  subsidized  40,000  GrcnuaDs, 
raised  the  militia  to  100.000  men,  and  armed  the  citizens  as  volunteers. 
Between  the  years  1798  and  1804,  when  this  force  was  of  greatest  amount, 
it  numbered  410,000  men,  of  which  70,000  were  Irish.  The  English  volun- 
teers wei-e,  according  to  official  accounts,  341,600  on  Jan.  1,  lS>4.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  Congress  authorized 
the  enlistment  of  50.000  volunteers.  A  much  larger  number  responded, 
but  less  than  30,000  were  actually  needed  or  enrolled. 

VOYAGES.  The  first  great  voyage,  or  voyage  properly  so  called,  was  by  order 
of  Necho,  pharoah  of  Eg>pt,  when  some  Phoenician  pilots  sailed  from 
Egypt  down  the  Arabic  Gulf,  round  what  is  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  coasted  alone 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  at  length  arrived  in  Egypt,  after  a  navigation  of 
about  three  years,  604  b.  c.—BlaiTy  Herodotus.  The  first  voyage  round  the 
world  was  made  by  a  ship,  part  of  a  Spanish  squadron  which  had  been 
under  the  command  of  Magellan  (who  was  killed  at  the  Philippine  Is- 
land in  a  skirmish)  in  1519-20.  The  era  of  voyages  of  discovc-y  was 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Circumnningators,  and  iV«-f  i-  IFerf 
Passage. 

W. 

WAGES  IN  ENGLAND.  The  wages  of  sundry  workmen  in  England  were  first 
fixed  by  act  of  parliament,  25  Edward  III.,  1850.  Haymakers  had  but  one 
penny  a  day.  Master  carpenters,  masons,  tylers,  and  other  coverers  ot 
honaes,  had  not  more  than  Sd.  per  day  (about  9^.  of  our  money) ;  and  their 
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«.  d. 

Year. 

s.  d. 

InlSSO 

per  diem. 

0    I 

In  1(368 

per  diem. 

0    8 

In  1460 

ditto 

0    2 

Id  1716 

ditto 

0    9 

In  1568 

ditto 

0    4 

In  1740 

ditto 

0  10 

1111632 

ditto 

0    6 

In  1760 

ditto 

I    0 
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serraQts  1  jid,—  Vinefs  Slatules.  By  the  the  2e3d  Henry  VI.,  144 1,  the  waees 
of  a  bailift'  of  husbandry  was  235.  4td.  per  annum,  and  clothing  of  the  price 
of  6j.  with  meat  and  drink;  chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd.  20$.,  clothiug 
4s. ;  common  servant  of  husbandry,  155.,  clothing  40d. ;  woman-servant,  IO5., 
clothing  45.  By  the  11th  Henry  VII.,  1495,  there  was  a  like  rate  of  wages, 
only  with  a  little  advance ;  as,  for  instance,  a  free  mason,  master  carpenter, 
rough  mason,  bricklayer,  master  tyler,  plumber,  glazier,  carver,  or  joiner, 
was  allowed  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas  to  take  6d.  a  day,  without  meat  and 
drink ;  or  with  meat  and  drink  id, ;  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  to  abate 
Id.  A  master  having  under  him  six  men  was  allowed  Id.  a  day  extra.  The 
following  were  the 

WAOSS  OF  HARVEST-MBM  IN  ENOLAND  AT  DIFFBRSMT  PBRI0D8. 

Year.  m,  d. 

In  1788  per  diem,  1  4 

In  17M           ditto  1  6 

In  ISOO           ditto  2  0 

VsxXSiO           ditto  3  0 

WAGRAM,  Battle  op,  between  the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  in  which  the 
latter  was  completely  victorious,  and  the  former  entirely  overthrown.  The 
slaughter  on  both  sides  was  dreadful ;  20,000  Austrians  were  taken  .  y  the 
French,  and  the  defeated  army  retired  to  Moravia,  July  5,  1809.  This 
battle  led  to  an  armistice,  signed  on  the  12th ;  and  on  Oct.  24,  to  a  treaty 
of  peace,  by  which  Austria  ceded  all  her  sea-coast  to  France,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  enlarged  at  her  expense.  The  em- 
peror was  obliged  also  to  yield  a  part  of  his  plunder  of  Poland  in  Gallicia 
to  Russia.  The  emperor  also  acknowledged  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of 
Spain. 

WAKEFIELD,  Battle  op,  m  England,  between  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  the  duke  of  York,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain  and  3000  Yorkists 
fell  upon  the  field.  The  death  of  the  duke,  who  asi)ired  to  the  crown, 
seemed  to  fix  the  good  fortune  of  Margaret;  but  the  earl  of  Warwick  es- 
poused the  cause  of  his  son,  the  earl  of  March,  afterwards  Edward  IV.,  and 
the  civil  war  that  was  continued  from  that  time  devastated  all  England. 
This  battle  was  fought  December  31,  1460. 

WAKES.  Every  church  at  its  consecration  received  the  name  of  some  par- 
ticular saint;  this  practice  existed  among  the  Romans  and  Britons,  and 
was  continued  among  the  Saxons. —  Whitaker.  Women  were  hired  among 
the  ancient  Romans  to  weep  at  funerals:  they  were  called  Carina:.  The 
Irish  howl  originated  ft-om  this  Roman  outcry  at  the  decease  of  their 
frie-xds.  They  hoped  thus  to  awaken  the  soul,  which  they  supposed  might 
lie  inactive. 

WALDENSES.  The  persecution  of  this  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Office  or  Inquisition.  Pope 
Innocent  III.  had  commissioned  some  monks  to  preach  against  the  heresies 
of  the  Waldenses  in  Narbonne  and  Provence ;  but  the  Catholic  bishops 
were  at  first  jealous  of  this  mission,  armed  as  it  was  with  great  power,  and 
the  feudal  cl'iiefs  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  legates,  a.  d.  1203-4. 
One  of  the  monks,  the  first  inquisitor,  Peter  Chateauneuf  having  been  as- 
sassinated, the  aspiring  pontiff*  called  on  all  the  neighboring  powers  to 
ma  ch  into  the  heretical  district.  All  obstinate  heretics  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  commander  of  this  crusade,  and  the 
whole  race  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  ordered  to  be  pursued 
with  fire  and  sword.  Neither  .sex.  age,  nor  condition  was  spared ;  the  coun- 
try became  a  wilderness,  and  the  towns  heaps  of  smoking  ruins.  Such  wag 
the  era  of  the  Inquisition.  Dominic  de  Guzman  was  constituted  first  inqui- 
aitor-general,  \Wk. 
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WALES.  After  the  Roman  emperor  Honorins  quitted  Britain,  Vorti^ern  was 
elected  king:  of  Sonth  Britain,  and  he  invited  over  the  Saxons  to  defend  his 
country  against  the  Picta  and  Scots ;  hut  the  Saxons  |)crfldiously  sent  for 
reinforcements,  consisting  of  Saxons.  Danes,  and  Angles,  hy  which  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  South  Britain,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Britons 
retired  to  Wales,  and  defended  themselves  agsiinst  the  Saxons,  in  its  inac- 
cessible m on n tains,  about  a.  d.  447.  In  this  «tat«  Wales  remained  uncon- 
quered  till  Henry  II.  subdued  South  Wales  in  1157 :  and  in  1282  Edward  I. 
entirely  reduced  the  whole  country,  putting  an  end  to  its  independency  by 
the  death  of  Llewellyn,  the  last  prince.  The  Welsh,  however,  were  imt 
entirely  reconciled  to  this  revolution,  till  the  aueen  hayipening  to  be  bronj^ht 
to  bed  of  a  son  at  Carnarvon  in  1284,  Edward  with  great  policy  styled  him 

Erince  of  Wales,  which  title  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great'  Britain  has 
ome  almost  ever  since.     Wales  was  united  and  incorporated  with  England 
by  act  of  parliament,  27  Henry  VIII.  1535.    See  Britain. 

WALES  PRINCE  op.  The  first  prince  of  this  title  was  Edward,  the  son  of 
Edward  1.,  who  was  bom  in  Carnarvon  castle  on  the  25th  April.  128\  Im- 
mediately after  his  birth  he  was  presented  by  his  father  to  the  Welsh  cuief- 
tains  as  their  future  sovereign,  the  king  holding  up  the  royal  infant  in  his 
arms,  and  saying,  in  the  Welsh  language,  "  Eidi  l/yn"  literally  in  English, 
"This  is  your  man,"  out  signifying,  "This  is  your  countryman  and  king." 
These  words  were  afterwards  changed,  or  corrupted,  as  some  historians 
assert  to  "/A  Diea"  which  is  the  liiotto  attached  to  the  arms  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  this  day.  Owinff  to  the  premature  death  of  his  elder  brother,  this 
prince  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  by  the  title  of  Edward  II.,  in 
1307. — Myvyrian  Archaoloi^ij.  Hist.  Wales.  For  another  and  very  different 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  motto  "  Ich  Dien"  see  the  article  under  that 
head. 

WALLOONS.  The  people  who  fled  to  England  from  the  persecution  of  the 
cruel  duke  of  Alva,  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  On  account  of  the  duke's  religious  proscriptions,  those  countries 
revolted  from  Philip,  1566. — Mariana's  Hist,  of  Spain.  The  Walloons  were 
well  received  in  England.  A  large  Protestant  church  was  given  to  them  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  at  Canterbury,  and  many  of  their  posterity  still  remain  in 
this  part  of  England. — Pardon. 

WALPOLE'S  ADMINISTRATIONS.  Mr.  Walpole  (afterwards  sir  Robert, 
and  earl  of  Orford)  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1716.  He  resigned, 
on  a  disunion  of  the  cabinet,  in  1717,  bringing^  in  the  sinking  fund  bill 
on  the  day  of  his  resignation.  Resumed  as  head  of  the  ministry,  on 
the  earl  of  Sunderland  retiring,  in  1721 ;  and  continued  as  premier  until 
1742,  when  his  administration  was  finally  shaken  by  its  unpopular  endeavors 
for  some  time  proviously  to  maintain  peace  with  Spain. 

WANDERING  JEW.  The  following  is  the  strange  account  given  of  this  per- 
sonage : — His  original  name  was  Calaphilus,  Pontius  Pilate  s  porter.  When 
they  were  dragging  Jesus  out  of  the  door  of  the  Judgment^hall  he  struck 
him  on  the  back,  saying,  "Go  faster,  Jesus !  go  faster;  why  dost  thou  lin- 
ger ?"  Upon  which  Jesus  looked  on  him  with  a  frown,  and  said.  ''I  am  in* 
deed  going ;  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come.''  Soon  after  he  was  converted, 
and  took  the  name  of  Joseph.  He  lives  for  ever ;  but  at  the  end  of  every 
hundred  years  falls  into  a  fit  or  trance,  upon  which  when  he  recovers,  he 
returns  to  the  same  state  of  youth  he  was  in  when  our  Saviour  suff^wd, 
being  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  always  preserves  the  utmost  gravity 
of  deportment.  He  was  never  seen  to  smile.  He  perfectly  remembers  Uie 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. — Cal wet's  Ifist.  of  the  Bible. 
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WARS.  War  is  called  by  Erasmus  "  the  malady  of  princes."  Scriptural  wri- 
ters date  the  first  war  as  having  been  begun  by  the  impious  son  of  Cain 
8663  B.  c.  Osymandyas  of  Egypt  was  the  first  warlike  king ;  be  passed 
into  Asia,  and  conc^ucred  Bactria,  2100  b.  c. — Ush^r.  He  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Osiris  of  the  priests.  The  most  famous  siege  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  antiquity  was  that  of  Troy,  1193—1184  b.  c.  The  longest 
siege  was  that  of  Azoth,  647  b.  c.  The  most  famous  sortie  was  that  of  the 
Platasans  from  their  city,  428  b.  c.  It  is  computed  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  no  less  than  6.860,000,000  of  men  have 
perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  being  about  seven  times  as  many  of  the  hu- 
man species  as  now  inhabit  our  whole  earth. 

WARS,  Civil,  op  Grrat  Britain.  The  most  remarkable  civil  wars  of  Great 
Britain  are  the  following : — ^That  of  a.  d.  1215-16.  The  war  of  the  barons 
against  Henry  III.,  1565;  of  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  1400;  of  the 
White  and  Red  Roses,  or  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  fVom  1462  to  1471. 
Tlic  war  l>etween  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  1485.  The  war  against 
Charles  I.  from  1642  to  1651.  The  Scottish  civil  war  under  the  Pretender, 
1715-16  ;  that  under  the  Young  Pretender,  1746.  In  Ireland,  that  under  Ty- 
rone, 1599 ;  under  O'Neill,  1641 ;  and  that  produced  by  the  great  rebellion, 
1798. 

WARS,  Foreign,  or  Great  Britain.  Tlie  wars  in  France,  in  which  England 
was  involved  for  nearly  two  centuries,  arose  from  the  dukes  of  Normandy 
being  kings  of  England.  They  held  Normandy  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of 
Franco ;  and  when  William  I.  conquered  England,  it  became  an  English 
province,  but  was  lost  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  1204.  The  wars  with 
France  were  many ;  the  English  princes  rained  bloody  victories  at  Crcssy, 
Poictiers.  and  Agincourt ;  but  they  were  finally  driven  out  of  France  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  lost  Calais,  by  surprise,  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It 
was  to  the  English  people  a  fortunate  loss ;  but  the  rival  policy  and  interests 
of  the  two  governments  have,  ever  since  then,  caused  half  as  many  years 
of  war  as  peace.    See  the  countries  respectively.  Battles,  &c. 
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The  general  peace  of  Ryswick  between  England,  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
and  Spain,  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  these  powers,  at  the  palace  of 
Ryswick,  Sept.  20,^1097.    It  concluded  this  last  war. 

TBB  GREAT  MODERN  AND  EXPENSIVE  WARS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

War  with  France,  March  31,  1744.  Closed 
also  on  April  3J.  I /-IS. 

War;  the  Sfvfu  ynrs'  tear,  June  9,  1766l 
Peace  of  Pari?.' Feb.  10,  1763. 

War  with  Spain,  Jan.  4,  1762.  General 
peace  of  Feb.  10, 1763. 


War  of  the  Succe*»ion,  commenced  Mny  4. 

1702.    Peace  of  Utrecht,  March  13,  1713. 
War  with  Spain,  Dec.  16, 1713.   Peace  con* 

eludo'l  1721. 
War;    the  Spanish   War,  Oct.  23,   1739. 

Peace  of  Aix*la-Chapelie,  April  3U,  1748. 
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WARS,  Foreign,  of  Great  Britain — continued. 


War  with  ihe  United  Slates,  July  14,  1774. 

Peace  of  Paris,  Not.  30, 1782, 
War  with  France,  Feb.  6,  177&    Peace  of 

Paris.  Jan.  20, 1783. 
War  with  Spain,  April  17,  1780l    Clooed 

same  time,  Jan  20, 1783. 
War  with  Holland,  Dec.  21,  1780.    Peace 

signed  Sept.  2, 1783. 


War  of  the  RevoUtiioHy  Feb.  1, 1793. 
of  Amiens,  March  27, 1802. 

War  against  Bonapane,  April  29, 1808.   Fi- 
nally closed,  June  18, 1813. 

War  with  the  United  States.  June  18,  1812. 
Peace  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814. 

For  the  wars  with  India  and  China,  see  (hum 
countries  respectively. 


In  the  war  against  Bonaparte,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  leagued  sometimes 
with,  and  sometimes  against  Great  Britain.  England  spent  65  years  in  war, 
and  62  in  peace,  in  the  127  years  previous  to  tne  close  of  the  last  war  in 
1815.  In  the  war  of  1688,  she  spent  36  millions  sterling;  in  the  war  of  (he 
Spanish  Succession,  62  millions ;  in  the  Spanish  war^  54  millions ;  in  the 
Seven  Years'  war,  112  millions;  in  the  American  war,  136  millions ;  in  the 
war  of  the  Prenck  Revolution,  464  millions ;  and  in  the  war  against  Bona- 
parte, 1159  millions;  thus  forming  a  total  expenditure  for  war,  in  127  years 
(from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1815),  of  2023 
millions  of  jiounds  sterling.  M.  de  Pradt  estimates  the  loss  of  life  sustained 
by  the  French  forces  in  the  six  campaigns  of  the  Peninsular  war  at  six 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  ^>aniards  and  their 
allies  was  probably  as  great.  During  the  war  many  districts  of  the  Penin- 
sula were  from  time  to  time  laid  waste  by  the  contending  armies,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  victims  to  all  the  calamities  and  horrors  thus  produced. 
The  total  destruction  of  human  beins^s  in  this  last  war  must  have  amounted 
to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand. 

WAR.  Rkvolutionary,  ending  in  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  com- 
menced by  the  buttle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775.  See  Batiies,  Ended 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783.    This  war  cost  $135,193,700. 

WAR,  The,  op  1812,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain: 

•  War  declared  .  .  .  June  19, 1812 

Gen.  H.  Deart>om  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chief. 
[See  Battles  and  Naval  Battles.} 
The  war  opposed  in  New  England,  and 
levies  of  troops  refused  by  Mass., 
Conn.,  and  R.  I. 
Treaty  of  peace  ratified  •  Feb.  17, 1815 


First  ditficuUv  respecting  the  search  of 
American  vessels  - 1806 

Chesapeake  United  States  frigate  fired 
on         -  -  -  -  •  1807 

Non-intercouree  act  passed  •  1809 

United  States  frieate  President,  enlac- 
ed the  British  sfoop-of-war  Little  Belt 

May  16, 1811 

President  Madison's  war  message  to 
congress         •  •  •  June  1, 1812 


WAR  AOAiNST  Algiers,  to  punish  piracies,  &c.,  declared  by  the  United  States, 
1816.  Commodores  Decatur  and  Bainbridgo  captured  two  Algerine  vessels 
and  '•  conquered  a  peace,"  July  4, 

WAR  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  and  MEXICO.  [The  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  havingr  been  completed  by  the  vote  of  the  senate 
of  Texas,  Dec.  22,  1845.] 


American  amny  of  occupation,  (3600) 
under  Oen.  Taylor  took  post  on  the 
Rio  Grande  opposite  Matamonis, 

March  28, 1846 

First  collision— a  reconnoitring  pany 
of  70  from  American  armv  under  Col. 
Thornton,  fired  upon  and  taken  pri- 
soners bv  the  Mexicans     •  April  2i,  1846 

Oen.  Taylor  defeats  the  Mexicans  at 
Palo  Alto,  loses  48  killed  and  126 
wounded.  Mexicans,  262  killed  and 
366  wounded  -  May  8-9, 1846 

Bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  U. 
8.|  declaring  thai  war  with  Mexico 


already  existed,  by  act  of  that  power, 
and   authorizing  C0,000  Tolunteers 

May  12, 1816 

Monterey  taken  by  Com.  Sloat,  July  6,  1847 
Sttoia  Fe  occupied  by  Gen.  Kearney 

Aug.  18, 18M 

Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific  blocka.  led 
by  Com.  Stockton    -  -  Aug.  19,  I9i6 

Battle  of  Monterey,  4700  Americans 
under  Taylor,  10,000  Mexicans  under 
Ampudia.  Monterey  surrendered.  A- 
merican  loss,  120  killed  368  wounded, 
Mexican  much  greater   •  Sept  Sl-23|  ISM 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO,  continued. 

Stevcnaon'e  California  regiment  sailed 

from  New- York       •  •  Sept.  26, 1846 

Tobasco  bomt>arded  by  com.  Perry, 

Oct.  2S>,  1846 
Tampico  occupied  by   com.  Connor, 

Nov.  14,  1846 
Col.  Doniphan  with  4S0  Missouri  volun- 

teers  defeated  1100  Mexicans  at  Bari- 

to,  the  latter  losing  63  killed  and  150 

wounded.  American  loss  6  wounded. 
Oen.  Kearney  defeats  the  "revolted" 

Califomians,   at  Sao  Gabriel,  dec. 

Jan.  8, 1847 
Maioi  Borland,  Caasins  M.  Clay,  Major 

Gaines,  and  80  men,  taken  prisoners 

by  the  Mexicans  at  Encarnacion, 

Jan.23,  l&«7 
Revolt  against  Americans  in  N.  Mex- 
ico, American  governor  Bent  and  tivo 

others  murdered        -  -  Jan  14,  lSt7 

15G0  N.  Mexican  Indians  and  Mexicans 

defeated  by  col.  Price        -     Jan.  24.  IftlZ 
Battle  of  Bucna  Vista :  Americans  4759 

mostly  volunteers,  under  gen.  Taylor 

and  gen.  Wool ;  and  Mexicans  22,000 

undeVSaniil  Anna;  latter  defeated  and 

loss  6000  killed  and  wounded ;  Ameri- 
can loss  267  killed  and  455  wounded, 

Feb.  22-23, 1&17 
Battle  of  Sacramento ;  American  col. 

Doniphan,  924  men,  defeated   4O0O 

Mexicans  under  Herri<lea,  latter  loss 

300  killed,  300  wounded  and  40  pri- 
soners ;  American  loss,  1  killed  and  S 

wounded       •  •  •  Feb.  28,  1847 

Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  gen.  Scott 

and  com.  Perry ;  American  loss  66 

killed  and  wounded        •    March  29, 1847 
Alvarado  surrendered  to  lieut.  Hunter, 

April  2. 1M7 
Battle  of  Cerro-Oordo ;  Americans  8300 

under  gen.  Scott,  defeat  12,000  Mex- 
icans under  Santa  Anna;  5  generals 

and  3000  men,  taken  prisoners  by 

Scott:  American  \oaa  250,  Mexican 

350. 
Taspan  taken  by  com.  Perry,  April  18, 1817 

WARSAW.  Late  the  metropolis  of  Poland.  The  diet  was  transferred  to  this 
city  from  Cracow,  in  1666.  Warsaw  surrendered  to  Charles  XII.  in  1703. 
It  has  been  a  great  prey  to  war  of  late  years.  In  the  beginning  of  1794.  the 
empress  of  Russia  put  a  garrison  into  this  city,  in  order  to  compel  the  Poles 
to  acquiesce  in  the  usurpations  she  had  in  view ;  but  this  garrison  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  citizens,  with  the  loss  of  2000  killed  and  500  wounded,  and  36 
pieces  of  cannon,  April  17,  1794.  The  king  of  Prussia  besieged  "V^Tarsaw  in 
July  1794,  but  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  September,  same  year. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  the  November  following.  See  riezt  article. 
Warsaw  was  constituted  a  duchy  and  annexed  to  the  house  of  Saxony 
in  August,  1807 ;  but  the  duchy  was  overrun  by  the  Russians  in  1813, 
and  soon  afterwards  Warsaw  again  became  the  residence  of  a  Russian  vice- 
roy. The  late  Polish  revolution  commenced  here,  November  29, 1830.  See 
Polaihd. 

WARSAW,  Battles  op.  The  Poles  suffered  a  great  defeat  in  a  battle  ^!th 
the  Russians,  Oct.  10, 12,  1794 ;  and  Suwarrow,  the  Ru.ssian  general,  after 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Warsaw,  cruelly  butchered  30,000  Poles,  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  in  cold  blood,  Nov.  8,  1794.    The  battle  preceding  the 


Battles  of  Contreras  and  ChurubiMico^ 
American  gen.  Smith  drives  the  Mexi« 
cans  from  these  fortified  posts  towards 
Mexico,  losing  1066  killed  and  wound- 
ed; Mexican  loss  6000       •   Aug.  20, 1817 

Armistice  agreed  upon ;  broken  by  the 
Mexicansr   Hosuliiies  recommenced 

Sept.  7, 1847 

Battle  of  Molino  del  Rey;  American 

Sen.  Worth  carried  the  fortifications 
efended  by  14,000  Mexicans  under 
Santa  Anna.  American  loss,  7S7  kil- 
led and  wounded ;  Mexican  loss  3000, 

Sept.  8,  Id47 

Battle  of  Chepultepec,  a  height  near 
Mexico,  carried  by  American  gene- 
rale  Worth,  Quitman,  and  Pillow, 
(under  gen.  Scoit)  after  a  loss  of  862 

Sept.  12-13,  1847 

This  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
(he  city  of  Mexico   -  •  Sept.  14,  1817 

Col.  Childs  with  400  men  and  1800 
sick  in  hospitals  bcsiesed  28  days  at 
Puebia,  but  compelled  the  Mexicans 
to  raise  the  siege      -  -  Oct.  12, 1847 

Contribution  of  «(>00,000leried  in  Mex- 
ico for  protecting  public  property  in 
the  city        -  •  -  Sept.  17, 1847 

City  of  Huamantla  captured  by  Ame- 
rican gen.  I^ne,  who  defeau;  Santa 
Anna.  American  loss,  24  killed  and 
wounded ;  Mexican  loss  150,    Oct.  9,  1847 

Port  of  Guayamas  bombarded  and  cap- 
tured by  American  frigate  Consress, 
and  sloop  Ponsmouth       -    Oct.  20,  1847 

A  lax  levied  upon  the  states  of  Mexico, 
and  duties  dec.  laid  to  the  amount  of 
about  «3,OPO,000      ■  -    Dec.  31, 1847 

Gen.  Scott  superseded  by  Gen.  Butler, 

Feb.  13,  IMS 

Treaty  of  peace  ratified  at  Quereuiro, 
by  the  lion.  A.  H.  Sevier  and  N. 
Clifl'ord,  for  the  United  Slates,  and 
the  foreign  Mexican  minister,  Signor 
De  la  Rosa    -  -  -  May  30, 1848 

American  troops  finally  withdrawn 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  •    June  12, 1848 
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surrender  was  very  bloody  ;  of  26.000  men,  more  than  10,000  were  killed, 
nearly  10  000  were  made  prisoners,  and  2000  only  escaped  the  fary  of  the 
merciless  conqueror.  Battle  of  Growchow,  near  Warsaw,  in  which  the  Rus- 
sians were  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  7000  men,  Feb. 
20,  1831.  Battle  of  Warsaw,  when,  after  two  days'  hard  fighting,  the  city 
capitulated,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians.  Grdeit  part  of 
the  Polish  army  retired  towards  Plock  and  Modlin.  This  last  battle  was 
foueht  Sept.  7  and  8,  1881. 

WARSAW,  Treaties  op.  The  treaty  of  alliance  of  Warsaw,  between  Austria 
and  Poland,  against  Turkey,  in  pursuance  of  which  John  Sobieski  assisted 
in  rai.sin?  the  siege  of  Vienna  (on  the  18th  of  September  following),  signed 
March  81,  1683.  Treaty  of  Warsaw,  between  Russia  and  Poland,  February 
24,  1768. 

WASHINGTON.  The  capita,  of  the  United  States,  founded  in  1791,  and  first 
made  the  seat  of  government  in  1800.  The  house  of  representatives  was 
opened  for  the  first  time,  May  80,  1808.  Washington  was  taken  in  the  late 
war  by  the  British  forces  under  general  Ross,  when  the  Capitol  and  the 
President's  house  were  consumed  by  a  general  conflagration,  the  troops  not 
sparing  even  the  national  library,  August  24,  1814.  General  Ross  was  soon 
afterwards  killed  in  a  desperate  engagement  at  Baltimore,  Sept.  12,  follow- 
ing.    See  United  States. 

WASHINGTON.  GEORGE.  Bom  Feb.  22,  1732;  in  the  expedition  of  Brad- 
dock  against  fort  Du  Quesnc  1756 ;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army  1775  ;  elected  president  of  Convention  for  forming  Consti- 
tution 1787  ;  elected  President  of  the  United  States  1789;  again  m  1793; 
died  1799.  Washington  monument  at  New  York,  comer-stone  laid,  Oct.  19, 
1847.  National  monument  to  Washin^U>n,  comer-stone  laid  July  4,  1848; 
oration  by  Robt.  C.  Winthrop.  Virghna  monument  to  Washington,  corner- 
stone laid  by  President  Taylor,  Feb.  22, 1849. 

WATCHES.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at  Nuremberg,  a.  d. 
1477 ;  although  it  is  affirmed  that  Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  had  a  watch 
about  A.  D.  1310.  Watches  were  first  nsed  in  astronomical  observatioas  bj 
Purbach,  1500.  Authors  assert  that  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  the  first 
who  )]ad  any  thing  that  might  be  called  a  watch,  though  some  call  it  a  small 
table-clock,  1630.  Watches  were  first  brought  to  England  from  Germany  in 
Ibn.—Hiime.  Spring  pocket- watches  (watches  properly  so  called)  have 
had  their  invention  ascribed  to  Dr.  Hooke  by  the  English,  and  to  M.  Huy- 
ffens  by  the  Dutcj.  Dr.  Derham,  in  his  Artificial  CLockmaker,  says  that  Dr. 
Hooke  was  the  inventor ;  and  he  appears  certainly  to  have  produced  what 
is  called  the  pendulum  watch.  The  time  of  this  invention  was  about  1658; 
as  is  manifest,  among  other  evidences,  from  an  inscription  on  one  ;jf  the 
double-balance  watches  presented  to  Charles  II.,  viz.,  "Rob.  Hooke  in- 
ven.  ir)58.  T.  Torapion  fecit,  1675."  Repeating  watches  were  invented 
by  Barlowe,  1676.  Harrison's  time-piece  was  invented  in  1785 ;  improved 
1739.  1749,  1753.  In  1759,  he  made  the  time-piece  which  procured  hi!ii 
the  reward  of  20,000/.,  ofiered  by  the  Board  of  Longitude,  1763.  Watches 
and  clocks  were  taxed  in  1797.  The  tax  was  repealed  in  1798.  See 
Clocks. 

WAITER.  Tliales  of  Miletus,  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  looked  upon  water 
(as  also  did  Homer,  and  several  of  the  ancient  philosophers)  as  being  the 
original  princinle  of  every  thing  besides,  about  594  b.  c.—Stunlcy.  It  is  the 
universiil  drink  of  man.  The  ancients  usually  diluted  their  wines  with 
much  water ;  and  Hesiod  prescribes  three  measures  of  water  to  one  of  win« 
in  summer. — Madame  Dacier.    In  the  Roman  church  water  was  first  mixed 
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with  the  sacramental  wine,  a.  d.  122.— LengUt.    "  Honest  water  is  too  weak 
to  be  a  sinner ;  it  never  left  a  man  in  the  mire." — Shakipeare. 

WATER-CLOCKS.  The  first  instruments  used  to  measure  the  lapse  of  time, 
independently  of  the  sunshine,  were  clepsydra  or  water-clocks.  These  were 
most  probably  vessels  of  water,  with  a  small  hole  through  the  bottom ; 
through  this  hole  the  water  ran  out  in  a  certain  time,  possibly  an  hour ; 
after  which  the  vessel  was  again  filled  to  be  emptied  as  before.  This  in- 
vention was  a  manifest  improvement  on  the  old  sun-dials,  whose  perpendi- 
cular gnomon  ^ave  hours  of  different  length  at  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year.  Something  similar  to  the  hour-glass  was  occasionally  used;  and 
Alfred  the  Great,  probably  ip^norant  of  these  methods,  adopted  the  burning 
of  a  taper  as  a  measure  of  time. 

WATER-MILLS.  Used  for  grinding  com,  invented  by  Belisarius,  the  general 
of  Justinian,  while  besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Groths,  a.  d.  565.  The  ancients 
parched  their  corn,  and  pounded  it  in  mortars.  Afterwards  mills  were  in- 
vented, which  were  turned  by  men  and  beasts  with  great  labor ;  and  yet 
Pliny  mentions  wheels  turned  by  water. 

WATER  TOP  ANA,  or  Wives'  Poison.  See  article  Poisoning.  The  poisoi.  so 
freely  administered  by  Italians  in  the  17th  century,  called  aqua  tofana^  fVom 
the  name  of  the  woman  Tofania,  who  made  and  sold  it  in  small  fiat  vials. 
She  carried  on  this  traffic  for  half  a  century,  and  eluded  the  police ;  but  on 
being  taken,  confessed  that  she  had  been  a  party  in  poisoning  600  people. 
Numerous  persons  were  imi)licated  by  her,  and  many  of  them  were  publicly 
executed.  All  Italy  was  thrown  into  a  ferment,  and  many  fled,  and  some 
persons  of  distinction,  on  conviction,  were  strangled  in  prison.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  chiefly  used  by  married  women  who  were  tired  of  their  hus- 
bands. Four  or  six  drops  were  a  fatal  dose  ;  but  the  effect  was  not  sudden, 
and  therefore  not  suspected.  It  was  as  clear  as  water,  but  the  chemists 
have  not  agreed  about  its  real  composition.  A  proclamation  of  the  pope  de- 
scribed it  as  aquafortis  distilled  into  arsenic,  and  others  considered  it  as  a 
solution  of  cr\'stallized  arsenic.  The  secret  of  its  preparation  was  conveyed 
to  Paris,  where  the  marchioness  de  Brinvilliers  poisoned  her  father  and  two 
brothers;  and  she  with  many  others  was  executed,  and  the  preparers  burnt 
alive. — Phillips. 

WATERLOO,  Battle  op.  The  greatest  victory  ever  won  by  British  arms,  and 
the  most  decisive  and  happy  in  its  consequences.  In  this  great  battle  the 
French  army,  with  Napoleon  as  its  chief,  was  si^ally  overthrown  by  the 
British  and  allies  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  June  18,  1816.  Napoleon 
attacked  the  British,  whom  he  expected  to  overwhelm  by  superior  num- 
bers, but  they  maintained  their  ground,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  from  about 
nine  in  the  moraing  till  seven  at  night,  when  the  French  line  began  to  waver. 
The  commander  then  gave  orders  to  charge ;  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  Blu- 
cher,  who  opportunely  came  up  at  this  juncture,  joined  in  the  pui-suit. 
On  both  sides  the  carnage  was  immense ;  but  that  of  the  French  was  double 
the  amount  of  the  British.  Napoleon  quitted  the  wreck  of  his  flying  army, 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  attempted,  after  the  destruction  of  three 
great  armies,  to  raise  a  fourth ;  but  finding  this  impossible,  his  abdication 
followed.    See  Bonaparte  and  France. 

I  KTER-SP0U1\  Whirlwinds  and  water-spouts  proceed  fVom  the  same  cause, 
the  only  difference  being  that  water-spouts  pass  over  the  water,  and  whirl- 
vtinds  over  the  land.—/?/'.  Franklin.  Two  water-spouts  fell  on  the  Glati 
mountains  in  Germany,  and  caused  dreadful  devastation  to  Hautenbach,  and 
many  other  villages ;  a  prodigious  number  of  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
many  persons  perished,  July  13,  1827.    A  water-spout  at  Glanflesk,  near  Elil- 
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larney,  in  Ireland,  passed  over  a  farm  of  Mr.  John  Macarthy,  and  destroyed 
his  cottage,  two  other  farmhouses,  and  other  buildings,  of  which  not  a  ves- 
tige remained.    In  this  catastrophe  seventeen  persons  perished.  August  4, 

WAX.  This  substance  came  into  use  for  candles  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
wax  candles  were  esteemed  a  luxury  in  1800.  being  but  little  used.  In  China, 
candles  of  vegetable  wax  have  been  in  use  for  centuries.  See  CandUberry. 
"Wax  candles  arc  made  very  cheap  in  America,  ft-om  the  berry  of  a  particu- 
lar species  of  myrtle,  which  yields  excellent  wax.  of  a  green  color.  Sealing- 
wax  was  not  brought  into  use  in  England  until  about  155G.  The  wax-tree, 
Ligustrum  luciduiti,  was  brought  from  China  before  1794. 

WE.  The  common  language  of  kings  is  zoe,  which  plural  style  was  begun  with 
king  John,  a.  d.  1190. — Coke's  Instil.  Before  this  time  sovereigns  u.sed  the 
singular  person  in  all  their  edicts. — Ideni.  The  German  emperors  and  French 
kings  u.sed  the  plural  about  a.  d.  1200.— HenauU.  It  is  now  the  style  royal 
of  all  monarchs.  In  the  articles  of  public  journals  they  also  adopt  the  plu- 
ral, indicating  that  what  they  write  proceeds  from  a  plurality  of  pens. 

WEALTH.  This  is  a  relative  term ;  for  as  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of 
property  in  a  country,  so  the  possession  of  a  large  share  by  one  man  is  the 
poverty  of  others.  The  wealth  of  individuals  is  therefore  no  benefit  to  the 
country,  while  as  to  others  it  is  the  cause  of  their  poverty.  The  instatioes 
of  wealth  in  the  early  ages  are  many  and  most  extraordinary.  The  mighti- 
est conflagration  of  wealth  on  record  is  that  of  Sardanapalus,  where  riches 
amounting  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  millions  sterling  were  destroyed. 
—Athenaus.  Cascilius  Isidorus  died  at  Rome  possessed  of  4116  slaves,  3600 
oxen.  200.000  head  of  other  cattle,  and  three  millions  of  our  money  in  coin, 
8  B.  c. —  Unit?.  Hist. 

WEAVING.  The  art  of  weaving  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  China  from 
the  earliest  antiquity — more  tlian  a  thousand  years  before  it  was  known  in 
Europe  or  Asia.  Poets  assign  the  art  to  the  spider.  Women  originally 
spun,  wove,  and  dyed  ;  and  the  origin  of  these  arts  is  ascribed,  by  ancient 
nations,  to  different  women  as  women's  arts.  The  Egyptians  ascribed  it  to 
Isis ;  the  Greeks,  to  Minerva ;  and  the  Peruvians,  to  the  wife  of  Manco  Ca- 
pac.  In  most  eastcri  countries,  the  employment  of  weaving  is  still  per- 
formed by  the  women.  Our  Saviour's  vest,  or  coat,  had  not  any  seam,  being 
woven  from  the  top  throughout,  in  one  whole  piece.  Perhaps,  says  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge, this  curious  garment  might  be  the  work  and  present  of  some  pious 
women  who  attended  him,  and  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance,  Luke 
viii.  3.  The  print  of  a  fVame  for  weaving  such  a  vest  may  be  seen  in  CalmeVs 
Dictionary,  under  the  word  Vtstmcnts. 

WEAVING  IN  ENGLAND.  Two  weavers  from  Brabant  settled  at  York,  where 
they  manufactured  woollens,  which,  says  king  Edward,  "may  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  us  and  our  subjects,"  1331.  Flemish  dyers,  cloth-drapers, 
linen-makers,  silk-throwsters,  &c.  settled  at  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Colches- 
ter. Southampton,  and  other  places,  on  account  of  the  duke  of  Alva's  perse- 
cution, 1567. 

WEDGWOOD  WARE.  A  fine  species  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  produced  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  of  Staffordshire,  1762.  The  manufactories  for  this 
ware  employed  10,000  families  in  England.  Previously  to  1763,  most  of  the 
superii  r  kinds  of  earthenwares  were  imported  from  France. 

WEDNESDAY.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week,  so  called  from  a  Sjixon  idol,  call- 
ed  Woden,  supposed  to  be  Mars,  worshipped  on  this  day.  The  name  given 
to  our  Wednesday  by  the  Saxons  was  Woden's  day,  which  was  afterwardi 
corrupted  to  Wednesday.    See  MXt  article. 
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WEEK.  The  space  of  seven  days,  supposed  to  be  first  used  among  the  Jews, 
who  observed  the  sabbath  every  seventh  day ;  they  had  three  sorts  of  weeks, 
the  first  the  common  one  of  seven  days,  the  second  of  years,  which  was 
seven  j-ears,  the  third  of  seven  times  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  ^vhich  was 
the  jubilee.    All  the  present  English  names  are  derived  from  the  Saxon: — 

Latin.                       English,                      Saxon.  Presided  over  by 

Dies  Saturn!,  Saturday,  Sateme's  day,  Saturn. 

Dies  Soils,  Sunday,  Sun's  day,  The  sun. 

Dies  LuD0,  Monday,  Moon's  day.  The  moon. 

Dies  Manis,  Tuesday,  Tiw's  day.  Mars. 

Dies  Mercurii,  Wednesday,  Woden's'day,  Mercury. 

Dies  Jovis,  Thursday,  Thor's  day,  Jupiter. 

Dies  Veneris,  Friday,  Friga's  day,  Venus. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  These,  and  the  stamping  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  were  invented  by  Phydon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  895  b.  c.  et  seq. — Aruntk- 
lian  Marbles.  Weights  were  originally  taken  from  grains  of  wheat,  the 
lowest  being  still  called  a  grain. — Chalmers.  The  standard  measure  was 
originally  kept  at  Winchester  by  the  law  of  king  Edgar,  «  d.  972.  Stand- 
ards of  weights  and  measures  were  provided  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land by  the  sheriff's  of  London,  8  Richard  I.,  1197.  A  public  weighing- 
machine  was  set  up  in  London,  and  all  commodities  ordered  to  be  weighed 
by  the  city-officer,  called  the  weigh-master,  who  was  to  do  justice  between 
buyer  and  seller,  statute  3d  Edward  XL,  1309.— jS/mtc.  The  first  statute, 
directing  the  use  of  avordupois  weight,  is  that  of  24  Henry  VIIL,  1532. — 
PkUosopkical  Transo/ctions,  vol.  65,  art.  3.  The  French  adopt  the  metre  of 
8.28084.  or  the  10  millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equa- 
tor, as  the  standard  of  measui-e ;  and  the  kilogramme,  equal  to  2,255  pounds 
avoirdupois,  as  the  standard  of  weight. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS.  A  large  body  of  Christians,  whose  sect  was 
founded  by  an  excellent  and  pious  man,  John  Wesley.  In  1730  he  and  his 
brother,  with  a  few  other  students,  formed  themselves  into  a  small  society 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  edification  in  religious  exercises.  So  singular  an 
association  excited  considerable  notice,  and  among  other  names  bestowed 
upon  the  members,  that  of  Methodists  was  applied  to  them.  Mr.  Wesley 
went  to  Georgia  in  America,  in  1736,  with  a  view  of  converting  the  Indians. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced  itinerant  preacher,  and  gathered 
many  followers;  but  the  churches  being  shut  against  him,  he  built  spacious 
meeting-houses  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  places.  For  some  time  he 
was  united  with  Mr.  White  field ;  but  differences  arising  on  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  election,  they  separated,  and  the  Metho<lists  were  denominated 
according  to  their  respective  leaders.  Mr.  Wesley  was  indefatigable  in  his 
labors,  and  almost  continually  engaged  in  travelling  over  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  His  society  was  well  organized,  and  he  preserved  his 
influence  over  it  to  the  last.    He  died  In  London  in  1791. 

WEST  INDIES.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  St.  Salvador  being  the  first  land  he 
made  in  the  new  world,  and  first  seen  by  him  in  the  night  between  the  11th 
and  12th  Oct.,  1492.    See  the  Islands  respectively. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE.  The  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  Eastern  and 
Western  by  Valentinian  and  Valens,  of  whom  the  former  had  the  western 

S)rtion,  or  Rome,  properly  so  called,  a.  d.  364.  Odoacer,  a  chief  of  the 
eruli,  entered  Italy,  defeated  Orestes,  took  Rome  and  Ravenna,  deposed 
Augustulus,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  August  23,  which  ended 
the  Western  empire,  607  years  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  a.  d.  476.  See 
Eastern  Empire. 

WEST^UNSTER  ABBEY.  As  regards  this  magnificent  cathedral,  the  mirac* 
loos  stories  of  monkish  writers  and  of  ancient  historians  have  been  que* 
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tioned  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  employed  to  survey  the  present 
edifice,  and  who,  upon  the  nicest  examination,  found  nothing  to  countenance 
the  general  belief  that  it  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  pagan  temple.  His- 
torians, agreeably  to  the  legend,  have  fixed  the  era  of  the  first  abbey  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  ascribed  to  Sebert  the  honor  of  erecting  it.  This  church 
becoming  ruinous,  it  was  splendidly  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  be> 
tween  a.  d.  1066  and  1066 ;  and  he  stored  it  with  monks  from  Exeter.  Pope 
Nicholas  II.  al>out  this  time  constituted  it  the  place  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  kings  of  England.  The  church  was  once  more  built  in  a  magnificent 
and  beautiful  style  by  Henry  III.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.,  Edward  III., 
and  Richard  H.,  the  great  cloisters,  abbot's  house,  and  the  principal  mo- 
nastic buildings  were  erected.  The  western  parts  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
were  rebuilt  by  successive  monarchs,  between  the  years  1340  and  1483.  The 
west  front  and  the  great  window  were  built  by  those  rival  princes,  Richard 
III.  and  Henry  VII. ;  and  it  was  the  latter  monarch  who  commenced  the 
magnificent  chapel  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  first  stone  of  which  wajs 
laid  Jan.  24, 1602-3.  The  abbey  was  dissolved,  and  made  a  bishopric,  1541 ; 
and  was  finally  made  a  collegiate  church  by  Elizabeth,  1560. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL.  One  of  the  most  venerable  remains  of  English  ar- 
chitecture, first  built  by  William  Rufus  in  1097,  for  a  banqneting-hall ;  and 
here  in  1099,  on  his  return  from  Normandy,  "  he  kept  his  feast  of  Whit- 
suntide very  royally."  Richard  II.  held  his  Christmas  festival  in  1397,  when 
the  number  of  the  guests  each  day  the  feast  lasted  was  10,000. — Sfi-^we. 
The  courts  of  law  were  established  here  by  king  John. — Idem.  Westmin- 
ster-hall is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  largest  room  in  Europe  unsupported 
by  pillars :  it  is  270  feet  in  length,  and  74  broad.  The  hall  underwent  a 
general  repair  in  1802.    - 

WESTPHALIA.  This  duchy  belonffed,  in  former  times,  to  the  duke  of  Sax- 
ony. On  the  secularization  of  lo02,  it  was  made  over  to  Hesse  Darmstadt ; 
and  in  1814,  was  ceded  for  an  equivalent  to  Prussia.  The  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  one  of  the  temporary  kingdoms  of  Bonaparte,  composed  of 
conquests  fVom  Prussia,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hanover,  and  the  smaller  states  to 
the  west  of  the  Elbe,  created  December  1,  1807,  and  Jerome  appointed 
king.  Hanover  was  annexed  March  1, 1810.  This  kingdom  was  overturned 
in  1813. 

WESTPHALIA,  Peace  of,  signed  at  Munster  and  at  Osnaburgh,  between 
France,  the  emperor,  and  Sweden;  Spain  continuing  the  war  against 
France.  By  this  peace  the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was 
first  reognised :  Alsace  given  to  France,  and  part  of  Pomerania  and  some 
other  diatricts  to  Sweden ;  the  Elector  Palatine  restored  to  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate ;  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  German  States  established ;  and 
the  independence  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  recognised  by  Germany,  Oc- 
tober 24,  1648. 

WHALE  FISHERY  of  the  UNITED  STATES.  In  1845  this  trade  emploved 
660  vessels,  aggregate  tonnage  200,000  tons,— cost,  S20.000,000 ;  manned' by 
17.600  officers  and  seamen.  "  Commercial  history  ftimishes  no  parallel  to 
this  whaling  fleet — it  is  larger  than  those  of  all  other  nations  combined.'  — 
Speech  of  Mr,  Grinnell. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR.  The  amount  exported  by  the  United  States,  from 
1790  to  1838,  was  10,283,471  bushels,—average,  209.666  bushels  per  annum. 
In  1846  the  amount  exported  was  valued  at  S6;735  372 ;  in  1846,  $13,350  G44. 
This  was  exclusive  of  Com,  Rye,  &c.  The  amount  w.is  greatly  increased 
by  the  scarcity  in  Europe,  especially  in  Ireland. 

WHITE  FRIARS.    These  were  an  order  of  Carmelite  mendicants,  who  took 
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their  name  fVom  Mount  Carmel,  lying:  southwest  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  tb« 
Holy  Laud.  They  pretended  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  the  founders  of 
their  order,  and  that  Pythagoras  and  the  ancient  Druids  were  professors  of 
it.  At  first  they  were  very  rigid  in  their  discipline,  but  afterwards  it  was 
moderated,  and"  about  the  year  1540  divided  into  two  sorts,  one  following 
and  restoring  the  ancient  severities,  and  the  other  the  milder  regimen. 
They  had  numerous  monasteries  throughout  England :  and  a  precinct  in 
London  without  the  Temple  and  west  of  Blackfriars,  is  called  WkUefriars  to 
this  day,  after  a  community  of  their  order,  founded  there  in  1246. 

WHITEHALL,  London.  Originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Buro^h,  earl  of  Kent, 
before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  It  afterwards  devolved  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  York-place,  and  continued 
to  be  the  town  residence  of  the  archbishops  till  purchased  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1530.  At  this  period  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
court.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  at  Greenwich,  was  brought  from  thence 
to  Whitehall,  by  water,  in  a  ffrand  procession.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
Camden  informs  us,  that  the  following  quaint  panegyric  on  her  majesty  was 
written : — 

"  The  queen  was  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall, 

At  every  stroke  the  oars  did  tears  let  fall. 

More  clung  about  the  barge :  fi.^h  under  water 

Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearl,  and  swam  blind  aAer. 

I  think  the  bargemen  mi^ht,  with  easier  thighs, 

Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's  eyes ; 

For  howsoe'er,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scann'di 

She  had  come  by  too/er,  had  she  come  by  Umd." 

In  1697,  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  except  the  banquet- 
ing-house,  which  had  been  added  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall  by  James  I., 
according  to  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  1619.  In  the  front  of  Whitehall 
Charles  f.  was  beheaded,  Jan.  30,  1649.  George  I.  converted  the  hall  into  a 
chapel,  1728-4.  The  exterior  of  this  edifice  underwent  repair  between  1829 
and  1833. 

WHITSUNTIDE.  The  festival  of  Whitsunday  is  appointed  by  the  church  to 
commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghott  upon  the  apostles :  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  the  newly-baptized  persons,  or  catechumens,  used  to  wear 
white  garments  on  Whi  'Sunday.  This  feast  is  movable,  and  sometimes  falls 
in  May  and  sometimes  in  June ;  but  is  always  exactly  seven  weeks  after 
Easter.  Rogation  week  is  the  week  before  Whitsunday;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  the  bishop  of  Vienne  in  France,  and  called 
Rogation  week  upon  account  of  the  many  extraordinary  prayers  and  pre- 
paratory petitions  made  for  the  devotion  of  Holy  Thursday  for  a  blessing 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  for  avertiog  the  dismal  effects  of  war  and 
other  evils. 

WICKLIFFITES.  The  followers  of  John  Wickliffe,  a  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
English  church  fVom  popery,  being  the  first  who  opposed  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  the  temporalities  of 
the  church,  in  1377.  Wickliflfe  was  protected  by  John  ofGraunt,  Edward's 
son  and  Richard's  uncle,  yet  virulently  persecuted  by  the  church,  and  res- 
cued from  martyrdom  by  a  paralytic  attack,  which  caused  his  death,  Dec. 
31,  1384,  in  his  60th  ye^v.— Mortimer. 

WILDFIRE.  An  artificial  fire,  which  bums  under  water.  The  French  call  It 
fai  Grecquais.  because  it  was  discovered  by  the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was 
first  used,  about  a.  d.  660.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Callinicus  of  Hclio- 
polis.-— -iVwp.  DUt.    See  article  Greek  Fire, 
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WILKES'  NUMBER.  The  designation  given  to  the  46th  number  of  a  paper 
styled  the  North  Briton^  f^blished  by  John  Wilkes,  an  aldemian  of  London. 
Ho  commenced  a  papef  Warfare  against  the  earl  of  Bute  and  his  adminis- 
tration, and  in  this  particular  copy,  printed  April  23, 1763,  made  so  free  a 
use  of  royalty  itself,  that  a  general  warrant  was  issued  against  him  by  the 
earl  of  Halifax,  then  secretary  of  state,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
His  warfare  not  only  deprived  him  of  liberty,  but  exposed  him  to  two  duels ; 
but  he  obtained  £1,000  damages  and  full  costs  of  suit  for  the  illegal  seizure 
of  his  papers.  He  further  experienced  the  vengeance  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  the  libel,  and  for  his  obscene 

Eoem  "An  Essay  on  Woman;"  and  was  expelled  the  commons  and  out- 
iwed;  he  was,  however,  elected  a  fifth  time  for  Middlesex  in  October 
1774,  and  the  same  year  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor;  but  was  over- 
looked in  a  subsequent  general  election,  and  died  in  1797. 

WILLS,  LAST,  AND  TESTAMENTS.  WiUs  are  of  very  liigh  antiquity.  See 
Genesis^  c.  48.  Solon  introduced  them  at  Athens,  678  b.  c.  There  are 
many  regulations  respecting  wills  in  the  Koran.  The  Romans  had  this 
power,  and  so  had  the  native  Mexicans;  so  that  it  prevailed  at  least  in 
tfiree  parts  of  the  globe.  Trebatius  Testa,  the  civilian,  was  the  first  person 
who  introduced  codicils  to  wills  at  Rome,  31  b.  c.  The  power  of  bequeath- 
ing lands  by  the  last  will  or  testament  of  the  ovMier,  was  confirmed  to  En- 
glish subjects,  1  Henry  L,  1100;  but  with  great  restrictions  and  limitations 
respecting  the  feudal  system ;  which  were  taken  ofl"  by  the  statute  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  1541. — BUukstone's  CommeiUaries.  The  first  will  of  a  sovereign  on 
record  is  stated  (but  in  error)  to  be  that  of  Richard  II.,  1399.  Edwani  the 
Confessor  made  a  will,  1066. 

WIND-MILLS.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  writers  state  them  to 
be  of  Roman  invention ;  but  certainly  we  are  indebted  for  the  wind-mill  to 
the  Saracens.  They  are  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  took  the  hint  from  what  they  had  seen  in 
the  crusades. — Baker.  Wind-mills  were  first  known  in  Spain,  France,  and 
Germany,  in  1299. — Anderson.  Wind  saw-mills  were  invented  by  a  Dutch- 
man, in  1633.  when  one  was  erected  near  the  Strand,  in  London. 

WINDOWS.  See  Glass.  There  were  windows  in  Pompeii,  a.  d.  79,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  its  ruins.  It  is  certain  that  windows  of  some  kind  were  glazed 
so  early  as  the  third  century,  if  not  before,  though  the  fashion  was  not  in- 
troduced until  it  was  done  by  Bennet,  a.  d.  633.  Windows  of  glass  were 
used  in  private  houses,  but  the  glass  was  imported  1177. — Anderson.  In 
England  about  6(XX)  houses  now  have  fifty  windows  and  upwards  in  each ; 
about  276.000  have  ten  windows  and  upwards ;  and  725,000  have  seven  win- 
dows, or  less  than  seven.  The  window-tax  was  first  enacted  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  and  deficieucv  in  the  re-coinage  of  gold,  7  William 
m.,  1695. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.  A  royal  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns,  originally 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but  enlarged  by  Henry  I.  The  monarcha 
who  succeeded  him  likewise  resided  in  it,  till  Edward  III.,  who  was  bom 
here,  caused  the  old  building,  with  the  exception  of  three  towers  at  tho 
west  end,  to  be  taken  down,  and  re-erected  the  whole  castle,  under  the  di- 
rection of  William  of  Wykeham.  He  likewise  built  St.  George's  chapeL 
Instead  of  alluring  workmen  by  contracts  and  wages,  Edward  assessed 
every  county  in  England  to  send  him  so  many  masons,  tilers,  and  cari)en- 
ters,  as  if  he  had  been  levying  an  army.  Several  additions  were  made  to 
this  edifice  by  succeeding  sovereigns ;  the  last  by  George  IV. 

WINES.    The  invention  of  wine  is  given  to  Noah.— 46ic  LenglU,    The  art  of 
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making;  wine  from  rice  is  ascribed  by  the  Chinese  to  their  king",  Cbing 
Noung,  about  1998  b.  c. —  Univ.  Hist.  The  art  of  making  wine  was  brought 
from  India  by  Bacchus,  as  other  authorities  have  it.  Rosea  speaks  of  the 
Tvine  of  Lebanon  as  biung  very  fragrant. — Hosea,  xiv.  7.  Our  Saviour 
changed  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee. — John  ii.  8,  10. 
"  rhe  coiurcioua  waters  saw  their  God,  and  blushed." -^Addison. 

No  wine  was  produced  in  France  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. — Bossuet, 
Spirits  of  wine  were  known  to  the  alchymists. — Idem.  Concerning  the  ac- 
quaintance which  our  progenitors  had  with  wine,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  Phoenicians  might  possibly  have  introduced  a  small  quantity  of  it ; 
but  this  liquor  was  very  little  known  in  our  island  before  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans.  Wine  was  sold  in  England  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial  in 
A.  D.  1300.  and  so  continued  for  some  time  ai^er,  although  there  is  mention 
of  '  wine  for  the  king  "  so  early  as  1249 ;  and  we  are  even  sent  to  a  much 
earlier  period  for  its  introduction  and  use  in  Britain.  In  1400  the  price 
was  twelve  shillings  the  pipe  A  hundred  and  fifty  butts  and  pipes  con- 
demned for  being  adulterated,  were  staved  and  emptied  into  the  channels 
of  the  streets  by  Rainwell,  mayor  of  London,  in  the  6th  of  Henry  VI.,  1427. 
— Sttnce's  Chran.  The  first  importation  of  claret  wine  into  Ireland  was  on 
June  17.  1490,  The  tii-st  act  for  licensing  sellers  .of  wine  in  England  imssed 
April  25.  1661.  In  1800  England  imported  3,807,460  gallons  of  all  kinds  of 
wine.  In  1815.  the  United  Kingdom  imported  4.306  528  gallons.  In  1830 
were  imported  6.879  558  gallons ;  and  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1840,  were 
imported  9,909,056  gallons,  of  which  7  000,48(5  were  for  home  consumption. 
—Pari.  Ret. 

WIRE.  The  invention  of  drawing  wire  is  ascribed  to  Rodolph  of  Nuremberg, 
A.  D.  1410.  Mills  for  this  purpose  were  first  set  up  at  Nuremberg  in  1563. 
The  first  wire-mill  in  England  was  erected  at  Mortlake  in  1663. — MorHvier. 
The  astonishing  ductility  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
gold,  is  no  way  more  conspicuous  than  in  gilt  wire.  A  cylinder  of  48  ounces 
of  silver,  covered  with  a  coat  of  gold  weighing  only  one  ounce,  is  usually 
drawn  into  a  wire  two  yards  of  which  only  weigh  one  grain ;  so  that  98 
yards  of  the  wire  weigh  no  more  than  49  grains,  and  one  single  grain  of 
gold  covers  the  whole  98  yards;  and  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  is  above 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. — Halley.  Eight  grains  of  gold  covering  a  cy- 
linder of  silver  are  commonly  drawn  into  a  wire  13  000  feet  long ;  yet  so 
perfectly  does  it  cover  the  silver,  that  even  a  microscope  does  not  discover 
any  appearance  of  tlie  silver  underneath. — Boyle. 

WIRTEMBERG.  One  of  the  most  ancient  states  of  Germany,  and  most  popu- 
lous for  its  extent.  The  dukes  were  Protestant  until  1772,  when  the  reign- 
ing prince  became  a  Catholic.  Wirtemberg  has  been  repeatedly  traversed 
by  hostile  armies,  particularly  since  the  revolution  of  France.  Moreau 
made  his  celebrated  retreat  Oct.  23,  1796.  The  prince  of  Wirtemberg  mar- 
ried the  princess  royal  of  England,  daughter  of  George  III.,  May  17.  1797. 
This  state  obtained  new  acquisitions  in  territory  in  1802  and  1805.  ITio 
elector  assumed  the  title  of  king  Bee.  12,  1805,  and  was  proclaimed  Jan.  1, 
1806.  His  majesty,  as  an  ally  of  France,  lost  the  flower  of  his  army  in  Rus- 
sia, in  1812.  The  kingdom  obtained  a  free  constitution  in  1819.  The  king 
granted  liberty  of  the  press,  March  2,  1848. 

WISCONSIN.  One  of  the  western  United  States  was  organized  out  of  the 
North  West  Territory,  and  received  a  territorial  government  in  1836 ;  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  state  Feb.  9,  1847.  Population  in  1830,  30,945 : 
chiefly  emigrants  from  the  northern  and  middle  states. 

WITCHCRAFT.    The  punishment  of  witchcrafl  was  first  countenanced  by  tha 
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church  of  Rome ;  and  persons  suspected  of  the  crime  have  been  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  and  unrelenting  punish ments.  In  tens  of  thousands  of 
cases,  the  victims,  often  innocent,  were  burnt  alive,  while  others  were 
drowned  by  the  test  applied ;  for  if,  on  being  thrown  into  a  pond,  they  did 
not  sink,  they  were  presumed  witches,  and  either  killed  on  the  spot,  or  re- 
served for  burning  at  the  stake.  Five  hundred  witches  were  burnt  in  Gene- 
va, in  three  months,  in  1515.  One  thousand  were  burnt  in  the  diocese  of 
Como  in  a  year.  An  incredible  number  in  France,  about  1520,  when  one 
sorcerer  confessed  to  having  1200  associates.  Nine  hundred  were  burnt  in 
Lorraine,  between  1580  and  1595.  "  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  burnt 
at  Wurtzburg,  between  1627  and  1629,  old  and  young,  clerical,  learned,  and 
ignorant.  At  Lindhcim,  thirty  were  burnt  in  four  years,  out  of  a  popu^iion 
of  600;  and  more  than  100,000  perished,  mostly  by  the  flames,  in  Germany. 
Grandier,  the  parish  priest  of  Loudun,  was  burnt  on  a  charge  of  having  be- 
witched a  whole  convent  of  nuns,  1634.  In  Bretagne,  twenty  poor  womeK 
were  put  to  death  as  witches,  1654.  Disturbances  commenced  on  charges 
of  witchcraft  in  Massachusetts,  1648-9 ;  and  persecutions  raged  dreadfully 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1683.  Maria  Renata  was  burnt  at  Wurtzburg  in  1749. 
At  Kalisk,  in  Poland,  nine  old  women  were  charged  with  having  bewitchcKi, 
and  rendered  unfruitful,  the  lands  belonging  to  that  palatinate,  and  were 
burnt  Jan.  17,  1775. — Ann.  Reg.  Five  women  were  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Bramins,  at  Patna,  for  sorcery,  and  executed  Dec.  16,  1802— /«fewi. 

WTTCHCRArr  AND  CONJURATION  in  ENGLAND.  Absurd  and  wicked 
laws  were  in  force  against  them  in  Great  Britain  in  former  times,  by  which 
death  was  the  punishment,  and  thousands  of  persons  suffered  both  by  the 
public  executioners  and  the  hands  of  the  people.  A  statute  was  enacted 
declaring  all  witchcraft  and  sorcery  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
33  Henry  VIII.,  1541.  Again  5  Elizabeth,  1562.  and  1  James.  1603.  Bar- 
rington  estimates  the  judicial  murders  for  witchcraft  in  England  in  200  years 
at  30  000.  The  English  condemned  and  burnt  the  beautiful  and  heroic  Joau 
of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  a  sorceress  a.  d.  1431.  See  Joan  of  Arc, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  burnt  two  persons  for  witchcraft  in  1664.  Three  thousand 
were  executed  in  England  under  the  long  |)arliament.  Northamptonshire 
and  Huntingdon  preserved  the  superstition  about  witchcraft  later  than  any 
other  counties.  Two  pretended  witches  were  executed  at  Northampton  in 
1705,  while  *hc  Speclatar  was  in  course  of  publication  in  London,  and  fi%>e 
others  sevei.  years  afterwards.  In  1716,  Mi*s.  Hicks  and  her  daughter,  aged 
nine,  were  hanged  at  Huntingdon.  In  Scotland,  thousands  of  persons  were 
burnt  in  the  period  of  about  a  hundred  years.  Among  the  victims  were  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  while  all  orders  in  the  state  concurred.  James  I. 
even  caused  a  whole  assize  to  be  prosecuted  for  an  acquittal.  This  king  pub- 
lished his  DiaU>s;ues  of  DanioTiolotne  first  in  Edinburgh,  and  aflerwai*ds  in 
London.*   The  last  sufferer  in  Scotland  was  in  1722,  at  Dornoch.    The  laws 


*  All  persons  at  court  who  sought  the  favor  of  Jame^i,  praiwd  his  DttmonoHogie ;  and  parlM- 
ment,  to  flatter  him,  made  its  twelfth  Irw  against  witchcraft  in  1608.  B^  this  (ttatute  death  ivaa 
inflicted  on  sorcerers  in  these  words:  **If  any  fMrson  shall  u%  any  invocation  orconjiiratiooof  any 
evil  or  wicked  spirit—shall  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil  or  curved  spirit— lake  up 
any  dead  body  to  employ  in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  enchaniroent— or  shall  prariisc.  or  fch.alt  exor 
cise,  any  sort  of  witchcraft^  sorcery,  &c..  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  wasted,  con.<umed, 
pined,  or  lamed."  This  bemg  the  law  of  thu  land,  no  person  presumed  to  doubt  th«  exigence  ol 
witchcraA;  hence  Shukspearc  gave  countenance  to  the  error,  an'1  (he  learned  bir^hnp  Hnll  mcntjoos 
a  place  where,  he  said,  there  were  mote  witches  than  houses.  Allaying  of  gho^tft.  driving  oui  evfl 
apirits,  and  abjuring  witches  became  in  consequence,  for  a  century,  u  profitable  employment  to  tlie 
clcrsy  of  all  denomination.?.  Witch-finders  existed,  too,  as  public  officers:  and,  iMside^)  the  public 
executions,  which  diiigraced  cveiy  assizes,  multitudes  of  accused  were  destroyed  by  popular  re- 
•entment.— PAi7/i]p«. 
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against  witchcraft  had  lain  doimant  for  many  years,  when  an  igfnorant  person, 
attempting  to  revive  them,  by  iinding  a  bill  against  a  poor  old  woman  in  Sur- 
rey for  the  practice  of  witchcraft,  they  were*repealed,  10  George  II.,  1786.— 
ViTier's  Abridgment. 

WTTENA-MOT,  or  WITENA-GEMOT.  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  this  waa 
the  term  which  was  applied  to  their  deliberations,  and  which  literally  sig- 
nified the  assembling  of  the  wise  men  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  A 
witena-mot  was  called  in  London,  a.  d.  883,  to  consult  on  the  proper  means 
to  repel  the  Danes.  This  name  was  dropped  about  the  period  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  that  of  parliament  adopted.    See  PaHiaTiient. 

WOLVES.  These  animals  were  very  numerous  in  England.  Their  heads  were 
demanded  as  a  tribute,  particularly  300  yearly  from  Wales,  by  king  Edgar, 
A.  D.  961,  by  which  step  they  were  totally  destroyed. — Carte.  Edward  I. 
issued  his  mandate  for  the'  destruction  of  wolves  in  several  counties  of  Eng- 
land, A.  D.  1289.  Ireland  was  infested  by  wolves  for  many  centuries  after 
their  extirpation  in  England ;  for  there  are  accounts  of  some  being  found 
there  so  late  as  1710,  when  the  last  presentment  for  killing  woJvcs  was 
made  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Wolves  still  infest  France,  in  which  kingdom 
834  wolves  and  cubs  were  killed  in  1828-9.  When  wolves  cross  a  river,  they 
follow  one  another  directly  in  a  line,  the  second  holding  the  tail  of  the  first 
in  its  mouth,  the  third  that  of  the  second,  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  figure 
was.  on  this  account,  chosen  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  year,  composed  of 
twelve  months  following  one  another,  which  they  denominated  Dycabas,  that 
is.  the  march  of  the  wolves. — Abbe  Pluche. 

WOMAN.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  women  seem  to  have  been 
con.«(idered  merely  as  objects  of  sensuality  and  domestic  convenience,  and 
were  commonly  devoted  to  seclusion  and  obscurity ;  it  was  not  until  the 
northern  nations  had  settled  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire that  the  female  character  assumed  new  consequence.  They  brought 
with  them  the  respectful  gallantry  of  the  North,  and  a  complaisance  towards 
females  which  inspired  generous  sentiments  hitherto  little  known  to  the 
polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  the  institution  of 
chivalry.  England  is  called  the  paradise  of  women ;  Spain,  their  purgatory ; 
and  Turkey,  their  hell.  The  following  lines  beautifully  describe  Adam's 
first  sight  of  Eve : 

"  He  laid  him  down  and  slept— and  from  his  tide 
A  woman  in  her  mngic  beautv  rose ; 
Dazzled  a.id  charmed,  he  called  that  woman  *  bride.' 
And  his  first  sleep  became  his  iasi  repose." — Beater,  tranjlated  by  Bowring. 

The  following  distinguished  men,  though  married,  were  unhappy  in  that 
state:  Aristotle,  Socraies,  Pittacus,  Periander,  Euripides, and  Aristophanes. 
Among  the  modems :  Boccaccio,  Dante,  Milton,  Steele,  Addison,  Dryden, 
Moli^re,  Racine,  Sterne,  Garrick,  and  lord  Bacon. —  Woman;  as  she  is,  and 
as  she  should  be.  Among  the  most  beautiful  eulogies  on  woman  is  the  fol- 
lowing, addressed  to  a  lovely  Italian  nun  by  an  English  nobleman : 

^  Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear, 
(  At  heaven's  court,  a  form  more  fair 

Than  beauty  at  your  birth  has  given ; 
Keep  but  ihe  lips,  the  eyes  we  see, 
The  voice  we  hear,  and  you  will  be 
An  angel  ready-made  for  heaven  \" — Lord  Herbert. 

WOOD-CUTS,  OR  WOOD-ENGRAVING.  See  article  Engraving  on  Wood. 
The  invention  is  ascribed  by  some  to  a  gun-smith  of  Florence ;  by  others,  to 
Reuss,  a  German,  a.d.  1460;  but  it  has  an  earlier  origin,  as  shown  in  the 
article  referred  to.    Brought  to  perfection  by  Durer  and  Lucas.    Brought 
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to  great  perfection  by  Bewick,  Nesbctt,  Anderson,  &c.,  in  1789-1799  j  ind 
more  recently  by  Cniikshank,  and  others. 

WOOL.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  a  memorial  subjoined  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Highland  Society,"  proves,  from  indisputable  records,  that 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  wool  of 
Great  Britain  was  not  only  superior  to  that  of  Spain,  but  accounted  the 
finest  in  the  universe ;  and  that  even  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  a  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloths  was  established  at  Winchester  for  the  use  of  the 
emperors.  In  later  times,  wool  was  manufactured  in  England,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  A.  D.  1185,  but  not  in  any  quantity  until  1331,  when  the  weaving  of 
it  was  introduced  by  John  Kempe  and  other  artisans  from  Flanders.  This 
was  the  real  origin  of  the  English  wool  manufactures,  Edx^-ard  III.,  1331. — 
Rimer's  Padcra.  The  exportation  prohibited,  1337.  I'lie  exportation  of 
English  wool,  and  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  into  England,  prohibited, 
1696.    The  non-exportation  law  repealed,  1824. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTH.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  was  known,  it  is  supposed,  in 
all  civilized  countries,  and  in  very  remote  ages,  and  probably  of  linen  also. 
Woollen  cloths  were  made  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  time  of  Julius  C»- 
sar,  and  are  familiarly  alluded  to  by  him.  They  were  made  in  England  be- 
fore A.  D.  1200,  and  the  manufacture  became  extensive  in  the  reign  of  EdwaM 
III.,  1331.  They  were  then  called  Kendal  cloth,  and  Halifax  cloth.  See 
preceding  article.  Blankets  were  first  made  in  England  about  a.  o.  1310. — 
Camden.  No  cloth  but  of  Wales  or  Ireland  to  be  imported  into  England, 
1463.  The  art  of  dyeing  brought  into  England,  1608.  See  article  Dyeing. 
Medleys,  or  mixed  broad-cloth,  first  made,  1614.  Manufacture  of  fine  cloui 
begun  at  Sedan,  in  France,  under  the  |>atronage  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  1646. 
British  and  Irish  woollens  prohibited  in  France,  1677.  All  persons  obliged 
to  be  buried  in  woollen,  or  the  persons  directing  the  burial  otherwise  to  for- 
feit 5/.,  29  Charles  II.,  1678.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  greatly  improved 
in  England  by  Flemish  settlers,  1688.  Injudiciously  restrained  in  Ireland, 
11  William  III.,  1698.  The  exportation  from  Ireland  wholly  prohibited,  ex- 
cept to  certain  ports  of  England,  1701.  English  manufacture  encouraged 
by  10  Anne,  1712,  and  2  George  1.,  1715.  Greater  in  Yorkshire  in  1785, 
than  in  all  England  at  the  Revolution. — Chalmers. 

^UA»T  ?Y  AND   DKCLARED  VALUE  OF  CLOTHS  EXPORTED  PBOX  GREAT  BRITAIN  DV  TBX  FOLf 
LOWING  YEARS  : — 


Quantity. 
Pieces     - 
Yards         .    - 
Declared  value 

1800. 

1,022,838 

4,213,677 

jC3,914,661 

1825. 

1,741,983 

7,798,610 

JB6,194,926 

1830. 

1,747,036 

5,661,877 

^£4,606,092 

I&IO. 
2,14a796 
8,170,&t3 

WORCESTER,  Battle  op,  in  the  Civil  War,  fought  between  the  Royalist  army 
and  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  the  latter  commanded  by  Cromwell.  A 
large  body  of  Scots  had  marched  into  England  with  a  view  to  reinstate 
Charles  II.,  but  Cromwell  signally  defeated  them ;  the  streets  of  the  city- 
were  strewed  with  the  dead,  the  whole  Scots  army  having  been  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  This  famous  battle  affoiHled  Cromwell  what  he  called  his 
crowning  mercy.  Charles  with  diflSculty  escaped  to  France.  Of  8000  pri- 
soners, most  were  sent  to  bond-service  in  the  American  colonies.  Septembcar 
8,  1661. 

WORLD.  According  to  Julius  Africanus,  as  quoted  by  Gibbon,  the  world  was 
created  September  1,  6608  b.  c.  Most  chronologers,  however,  mention  the 
year  4004  b.  c.  as  the  period  of  its  first  existence.  The  Jews  celebrate  the 
19th  of  September  as  the  day  of  the  creation,  and  some  suppose  that  it  was 
created  in  spring.  Its  globular  form  was  first  suggested  by  Thales  of  Mile- 
tus, about  640  b.  c.    The  first  geographical  table  and  map  of  the  world  wma 
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made  by  Anaximander,  abont  660  b.  G.—Pliny.  Discoveries  of  Pytbagorat 
and  his  system,  about  539  b.  c. — Staidey.  The  magnitude  of  the  earth  cal- 
'  culated  by  Eratosthenes,  240  b.  c.  The  system  of  Copernicus  promulgated, 
A.  D.  1530.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection,  in  which  the  earth 
is  taken  as  a  plane,  1556.  The  notion  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  started 
by  Gilberd,  1583.    Magnitude  of  the  earth  determined  by  Picart,  1669. 

WORMS,  Diet  op.  The  celebrated  imperial  diet  before  which  Martin  Luther 
was  summoned,  April  4, 1521,  and  by  which  he  was  proscribed.  Luther 
was  met  by  2000  persons  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  fVom  Worms.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  the  justi6e  of  his  cause, 
that  when  Spalatin  sent  a  messenger  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  he  auswer- 
ed,  "  If  there  were  as  many  devifi  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  roofs 
of  its  houses,  I  would  go  on."  Before  the  emperor,  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
six  electors,  twenty-four  dukes,  seven  margraves,  thirty  bishops  and  pre- 
lates, and  many  princes,  counts,  lords,  and  ambassadors,  Luther  appeared, 
April  17th.  in  the  imperial  diet,  acknowledged  all  bis  writings  and  opinions, 
and  left  Worms,  in  ffict,  a  conqueror.  But  Frederick  the  Wise  advised  him 
to  seclude  himself  to  save  his  life,  which  he  did  for  about  ten  months,  and 
his  triumph  was  afterwards  complete. 

WORSHIP.  Athotes,  son  of  Mcn^s,  king  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  religious  worship:  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  Copl  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  ToUt  or  Hermes  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Mercury  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  TevUates  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  2112  b.  c— Usher.  Religious 
worship  had  an  origin  in  most  tribes  and  nations,  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
causes  of  natural  phenomena.  Benefits  were  ascribed  to  a  eood  spirit,  and 
evils  to  a  bad  one.  This  primary  idea  was  enlarged  and  diversified  by 
dreaming  during  imperfect  sleep,  or  thinking  while  the  volition  was  torpid, 
and  by  illusions  of  the  senses,  which  led  to  belief  in  ghosts,  signs,  and  omens, 
and  these  causes  were  augmented  by  enthusiasts. — Pkiliips.  In  all  nations, 
whether  civilized  or  barbarous,  worship  prevails,  but  is  purest  in  Protestant 
states. — Sherlock. 

WORSHIP  IN  ENGLAND.    In  England  were  many  forms  of  worship  at  the 

Seriod  of  the  Roman  invasion.  The  first  Saxons  were  idolaters,  and  de- 
icated  to  their  gods  groves  of  the  tallest  trees  and  thickest  forests,  and 
there  worshipped  them  without  building  any  temples  to  them,  or  represent- 
ing them  by  any  figures  or  images.  Our  days  of  the  week  are  named  after 
Saxon  divinities — the  Sun,  Moon,  Tuesco,  Woden,  Thor,  Friga,  and  Saturn. 
Easter  is  named  from  their  goddess  Eostre ;  and  Christmas  was  fVom  their 
l^reat  festival  Geoli.  Faul,  or  Fola,  was  their  dreaded  enemy ;  and  they  be- 
Beved  in  elves  and  fairies,  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  The  Saxon  religion  was 
afterwards  mingled  with  the  Christian ;  but  the  former  was  in  time  wholly 
superseded  by  the  latter,  and  in  the  end,  the  Reformation  introduced  our 
present  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship.  In  Scotland,  the  benign  influence 
of  the  Reformation  soon  put  aside  all  other  forms.  The  following  is  a  re- 
markable document,  given  in  M'Crie's  Life  of  John  Knox,  (Blackwood, 
Edinburgh,  1831,)  relating  to  the  removal  of  images  fVom  Catnolic  placet 
of  worship  in  Scotland,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation : — 

"  To  our  Iratst/riendio^  the  Lairda  qfAm-     and  ao  committio  vow  to  the  protection  of 
tiUy  and  Kinvaid.  Ood.   From  Ediwburghy  the  sit  o/Augu^ 


"  Traiot/rienda^  qfter  maiot  harty  com- 
mendacion^  toe  pray  you/aiU  not  to  paae 
incontinent  to  the  kyrkoflDunkeld,  and  tak 
doun  the  haill  image*  thereof  and  bring 
furth  to  the  kyrkzard,  and  bum  thaym  op- 
pinhf.  And  aiclyk  eaat  down  the  aUarta^ 
and  purge  the  kyrk  of  ail  kyrtdof  monu- 
wtenta  ofidolalrye.  And  thia  yeJaiU  not  to 
A»t  aa  xt  win  tfo  us  ainguiar  empieatur ; 

26 


1660. 
''  Faill  not,  bot  ze  tak  guid  hejd  that  net 

iher  tho  dasks,  windocks,  nor  durris,  be  onv 

WH^B  hurt  or  broken— -either  glaaein  wark 

or  iron  wark. 

•*  Am.  Erotll, 
"Jjuns  SrxWAav 

"  RUTHVSW." 
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WORSTED.  A  species  of  woollen  fabric,  being  spun  wool,  which  obtained  itj 
name  from  having  been  first  spun  in  a  town  called  Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  io 
which  the  inventor  lived,  and  where  manufactures  of  worsted  are  still  exten- 
sively carried  on,  14  Edward  III.,  13iO.-~Anderson,  Worsted-stocking 
knave  is  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt  used  by  Shakspeare. 

WRECKS  OP  SHIPPING.  The  wreckers  of  Cornwall  are  the  inhabitants  of  a 
few  parishes,  on  the  rocky  coast,  between  Mount's  Bay  and  the  Li2ait(. 
When  a  wreck  takes  place,  thousands  assemble  with  axes,  hatchets,  crow- 
bars, &c. ;  and  many  women  and  children  fight,  by  habit,  far  the  plunder, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  sufferers. — PhiUips.  The  loss  of  merchant  and 
other  ships  by  wreck  upon  lee-shores,  coasts,  and  disasters  in  the  open  sea, 
was  estimated  at  Lloyd's,  in  1800,  to  be  about  an  average  of  365  ships  a 
year.  In  1880,  it  appeared  by  Lloyd's  List,  that  677  British  vessels  were 
totally  lost,  under  various  circumstances,  in  that  year.  The  annual  loss 
varies ;  but  it  is  always  many  hundreds. 

SOME   OP  TUB   MOST   RBUARKABLE  8U1PWREGKS. 

Ofihe  TAundcrcr,  74  guns;  SlhiiTig  days  afier wards,  and  has  nerer since 

Ca«//e,  64 ;  Phanix,A4 :  La  Blanche,  }      been  heard  of  March  13, 18(1 

42;    Laurel^  28;   Anarmneda,  2d;  Of  the  PeacocXr,  one  of  ihe  United  States 

Deal  Castlnj  24;  ScarfK/rough^  20 ;  exploring  expcditiun,  at  the  mouth 

Barbadoes,  14  ;  Cameleoii,  li ;  En-  '      ol  ihc  Columbia  river,  Oregon,  mid- 

c/earour,  14;    and    Victor.  10  guns;  '      day  and  .<mooih  w.iier       •    JuIyld,lSll 

British  vessels  of  war,  all  lo«t  in  the  I  Of  the  Missouri  United  Slates  steain- 

sanie  storm,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Iri^aie.  by  fire,  at  Gibraltar,  .%ug.'<27, 1813 

October,  1780     Of  ilie  United  Siaies  schooner  Shark, 

Of  the  Kotfol  George,  capsized  in  Ports-  wrecked  at  same  place     •    Sept.  UJ,  Id-16 

mouth  harbor,  England,  when  1,U00  Of  the  (JretU  Britain  iron  sieatn-chip 

persona  perished         •         J  une  28^  1782        This  stiipcitdou!)  vessel  grounded  in 

Or  the  steamer //o7n«,  from  New  York  i      Dundrum  buy,  on  ihe  uasi  co.ist  of 

to  Charleston;  100  lives  lost,  Oct.  9.  1837        Ireland  -  Sepu  2i,  1816 

Of  the  fy)rfar»hire  steamer,  from  Hull  Of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Bot- 

to  Dundee ;    38    persons    drowned.  ton^  on  the  H.ihamas  Nov.  16, 1816 

Owing  IO  the  courage  of  Grace  Dar-  '  Of  the  United  Suies  brie  Soirurs^cxo- 

ling  and  her  ^ther,  15  persons  were  sized  in  a  squall,  ofl*  Vera  Cruz ;  39 

saved.    See  t^trj'arshire    •    Sept.  5,  1838        drowned  -  -  Dec.  8, 1346 

Of  the  Pennsylvania^  Oxford^  and  St.  |  Of  the  West  India  mail  packet  Tic*ed ; 

.^n</reii7,  packet  ships,  ma  great  gale  ;      about  90  souls  perished     -    Feb.  19,  ISli 

off  Liverpool        -  -         Jan.  6, 1839     Of  the  ship  Ocean  3fo«arc A,  tif  Boston, 

Of  the  Poland    from   New  York  to  *      burnt  near  Liverpool;  17()  lives  lotit, 

Havre,  struck  by  lightniri^,  May  16, 1840  i  Aug.  21,  IS48 

Of  the  President  steamer,  from  New  '  Of  the  barque  Charles  Bartlett^  run 

York  to   Liverpool,  with  fifty  pas-  j      downat  sea  by  steamer  Europa;  134 

sengers  on  board;  sailed  on  March  |      lives  lost  -  -  Junetff,  IS49 

11,  encountered  a  terrific  storm  two  I  See  JTiret,  and  Steam  VesMcls. 

It  is  estimated  at  Lloyd's  that  about  170  British  registered  vessels  are  annu- 
ally lost  J  360  are  annually  rendered  unfit  for  service ;  and  1100  experience 
serious  damage,  requiring  extensive  repairs,  exclusively  of  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear. 

WRITING.  Pictures  were  undoubtedly  the  first  essay  towai-ds  w^riting.  The 
most  ancient  remains  of  writing  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  arc  upon 
hard  substances,  such  as  stones  and  metals,  used  by  the  ancients  for  edicte, 
and  matters  of  public  notoriety.  Athotes,  or  Hermes,  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten a  history  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  hierogly- 
phics, 211*2  *B.  c. — Usher.  Writing  is  said  to  have  been  taught  to  the  Latins 
by  Europa,  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  1494  b.  c. — Thucydides. 
Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Cadmea,  1493  b.  c,  brought  the  Phoenician  'letters 
into  Greece. —  Vossius.  The  commandments  were  written  on  two  tables  of 
stone,  1491  b.  c. — Usher.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  waxed  table-books, 
and  continued  the  use  of  them  long  after  papyrus  was  known.  See  Papy- 
nis,  Parchment.  Paper.  'I  would  check  the  petty  vanity  of  those  who 
alight  good  penmanship,  as  below  the  notice  of  a  schohir,  b}  reminding 
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them  that  Mr.  Fox  was  distinguished  by  the  clearness  and  firmness,  Mr. 
proftfssor  Person  by  the  correctness  and  elegance,  and  sir  William  Jones  by 
the  ease  and  beauty,  of  the  characters  they  respectively  employed."— Dh, 
Parr. 


XANTHUS,  Siege  or,  by  the  Romans  under  Brutus.  After  a  great  struggle, 
and  the  endurance  of  great  privations,  the  inhabitants,  being  no  longer  able 
to  sustain  themselves  against  the  enemy,  and  determined  not  to  survive  tlie 
loss  of  their  liberty,  set  fire  to  their  city,  destroyed  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  then  themselves  perished  in  "the  conflagration.  The  comjueror 
wished  to  spare  them,  but  though  he  oflTered  rewards  to  his  soldiers  if  they 
brought  any  of  the  Xanthians  alive  into  his  presence,  only  150  were  saved, 
much  against  their  will ;  42  b.  Q.^PltUarrk 

XENOPHON,  Retreat  op.  Xenophon  sumamed  the  Attic  Mvse,  led  in  the 
memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  events  in 
ancient  history.  The  Greeks  were  mercenaries  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  after 
whose  defeat  and  lull  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  they  were  obliged  to  retreat; 
but  Xenophon  kept  them  in  a  compact  body,  and  retreated  through  Asia 
into  Thrace.  The  Greeks  proceeded  through  various  fierce  and  barbarous 
nations,  sunnounted  all  the  obstacles  and  dangers  that  arose  at  every  step, 
and  accomplished  their  arduous  enterprise,  after  repeated  triumphs  over 
toils,  fraud,  and  force.  This  retreat  is  esteemed  the  boldest  and  best-con- 
ducted exploit  on  record ;  401  b.  c. —  Vossius 

XERXKS'  CAMPAIGN  in  GREECE.  Xerxes  entered  Greece  in  the  spring 
of  480  B.  c.  with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the  numerous  retinue  of 
servants,  eunuchs,  and  women  that  attended  it,  amounted,  according  to  some 
historians,  to  5,283.220  souls.  But  Herodotus  states  the  annameut  to  have 
co.!sisted  of  3000  sail,  conveying  1.700,000  foot,  besides  cavalry,  and  the 
manners,  and  attendants  of  the  camp.  This  multitude  was  stopped  at 
Thermopylas,  by  the  valor  of  300  Spartans  under  Leonidas.  Xerxes,  aston- 
ished that  such  a  handful  of  men  should  oppose  his  progress,  ordered  some 
of  his  soldiers  to  bring  them  alive  into  his  presence ;  but  for  three  succes- 
sive days  the  most  valiant  of  the  Peraian  troops  were  defeated,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  triumphed  longer  if  a  base 
Trachinian,  named  Ephialtes,  had  not  led  a  detachment  to  the  to])  of  the 
mountain,  and  suddenly  fallen  upon  the  devoted  band.  The  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae {ichich  see)  was  the  beginning  of  the  disgrace  of  Xerxes,  Aug.  7, 
480  B.  c.  Tlie  more  he  advanced,  the  more  he  exjwrienced  new  disasters. 
His  fleet  was  defeated  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  and  he  hastened  back  to 
Persia,  leaving  Mardonius,  the  best  of  his  generals,  behind,  with  an  aimy  of 
800  000  men.  The  rest  that  had  survived  the  ravages  of  war,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  followed  Xerxes  on  his  route  home. 

XERXES'  BRIDGE.  The  famous  bridge  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont, 
the  strait  which  joins  the  Archipelago  and  the  sea  of  Marmora.  Jtwus 
forrtied  by  connecting  together  ships  of  difterent  kinds,  some  long  vessels  of 
fifty  oars,  othei-s  three-banked  galleys,  to  the  number  of  360  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  and  318  on  that  of  the  Archipelago;  the  former  were 
.phiced  tiansversely,  but  the  latter,  to  diminish  the  strain  on  tliei»-  cables,  in 
the  direction  of  the  current,  all  secured  by  anchors  and  cables  of  great 
strength.  On  extended  cables  between  the  lines  of  shijiping  were  laid  fa.st- 
bound  rafters,  over  these  a  layer  of  un wrought  wood,  and  over  the  Intter 
waa  thrown  earth :  on  each  side  was  a  fence,  to  prevent  the  horses  and 
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beasts  of  bnrthen  from  being  terrified  by  the  sea.  in  the  passage  from  shore 
to  shore.    This  wonderful  work  was  completed,  it  is  said,  in  one  week,  480 

B.C. 

Y. 

YEAR.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  said,  were  the  first  who  fixed  the  length  of  the 
year.  The  Roman  year  was  introduced  by  Romulus  738  b.  c.  ;  and  it  was 
corrected  by  Numa  713  b.  c,  and  again  by  Julius  Cajsar,  45  b.  c.  See  Calrnr 
dar.  The  solar  or  astronomical  year  was  found  to  comprise  365  days,  6  hours, 
48  minutes,  51  seconds  and  6  decimals,  265  b.  c.  The  siderial  year,  or  return 
of  the  same  star,  is  365  days,  6  houre,  9  minutes,  and  11  seconds.  A  consid- 
erable variation  prevailed  generally  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  still 
partially  prevails,  with  regard  to  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  Jews 
dated  the  beginning  of  the  sacrod  year  in  the  month  of  March ;  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  month  of  June ;  the  Macedonians  on  the  24th  Sept. ;  the  Chris- 
tians of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  29th  or  30th  of  August ;  and  the  Persians 
and  Armenians  on  the  Uth  of  that  month.  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
Christian  world  now  commence  the  year  on  the  1st  of  January.  Charles  IX. 
of  France,  in  1651,  published  an  arrdt,  the  last  article  of  which  ordered  the 
year  for  the  time  to  come  to  be  constantly  and  universally  begun,  and  written 
on  and  from  January  1.    See  New  Style,  &c. 

YEAR,  LUNAR.  This  is  the  space  of  time  which  comprehends  twelve  lunar 
months,  or  454  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  and  was  in  use  among  the  Chal- 
deans, Persians,  and  ancient  Jews.  Once  in  every  three  years  was  added 
another  lunar  month,  so  as  to  make  the  solar  and  lunar  year  nearly  agree. 
But  though  the  months  were  lunar,  the  year  was  solar ;  that  is,  the  tirst 
month  was  of  thirty  days,  and  the  second  of  twenty-nine,  and  so  alternately ; 
and  the  month  added  triennially  was  called  the  second  Adar.  The  Jevrs 
nfcer wards  followed  the  Roman  manner  of  computation. 

TEAR  OP  OUR  LORD.  The  first  sovereign  who  adopted  this  distinction  was 
Charles  III.,  emperor  of  Germany :  he  added  ''  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  "  to 
his  reign,  a.  d.  879.  It  was  followed  by  the  French  kings,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Englis^h ;  and  is  the  mode  of  designating  the  year  from  the  birth  of  the 
Redeemer  in  all  Christian  countries.    See  Eras. 

YEAR,  PLATONIC.  The  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  year  was  believed  among  the 
Chaldeans,  and  in  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  that  space  of  time  at  the  end 
whereof  all  the  planets  are  to  return  to  the  same  point  from  whence  they 
set  out,  and  have  the  same  aspects  and  configurations  one  upon  another. 
Some  affirm  this  return  to  be  in  15,000  common  years,  others  in  36,000.  The 
ancient  heathens  were  of  opinion,  that  when  this  period  was  completed,  the 
world  would  be  renewed  again,  and  the  departed  souls  re-enter  their  bodies 
and  go  through  a  second  course  of  being. 

YEAR,  Sabbatical.  This  was  every  seventh  year,  among  the  Jews.  In  this 
year  the  people  were  enjoined  by  the  law  to  let  the  ground  lie  fallow  and 
have  rest.  Every  seventh  Sabbatical  year,  or  every  forty-ninth  year  was 
called  the  Jubilek  Ye  \r,  when  was  joy  and  rejoicing ;  all  debts  were  forgiven, 
and  slaves  set  at  liberty,  and  it  was  usual  to  return  to  the  original  families 
all  estates  and  property  that  had  been  sold  or  mortgaged.— ^i5^.  Jetes, 

i^EAR.  SfBERiAN,  AND  IN  Lapi.and.  Thc  year  in  the  northern  regions  of  Siberia 
and  Lapland,  is  described  in  the  following  calendar,  as  given  by  a  rocMil 
traveller : — 


June  23,  Snow  roelta. 
July    1,  Snow  ijone. 
July    9,  Field  qiiiic  ffi*een. 
July  17,  Plants  at  full  growth 


July  25,  Plants  in  flower. 
Aug.    2,  Fruits  ripe. 
Aug.  10,  Plants  shed  their  ■ 
Aug.  18,  Snow. 
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The  snow  the  i  continues  upon  the  ground  for  about  t<.'n  months,  IVom  Au- 
gust 18th  of  one  year,  to  June  23(1  of  Ihe  year  following,  being  JJtK)  days  out 
of  365;  so  that  wliile  the  three  sca-soiis  of  spring  summer,  and  aiituiim.  are 
together  only  fifty  six  days,  or  eight  weeks,  the  winter  is  of  forty-four  weeks' 
duration  in  these  countries. 

FEAR  AND  A  DAY.  A  space  of  time,  in  law,  that  in  many  cases  establishes 
ana  fixes  a  right,  as  in  an  estray,  on  proclamation  being  made,  if  the  owner 
does  not  claim  it  within  the  time,  it  is  forfeited.  The  term  arose  in  the 
Norman  law,  which  enacted  that  a  beast  found  on  another's  land,  if  unclaim- 
ed for  a  year  and  a  day,  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  It  is  otherwise  a 
legal  space  of  tiipe. 

STELLOW  FEVER,  the.  visited  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  years  1741,  1742, 
17U1,  1795,  nUH,  1799, 1800  1803. 1805,  1819  and  1822.  The  deaths  by  that 
disease  were  as  follows:  732  in  1795;  2086  in  1798  (population,  55,0(X)); 
670  in  ISm ;  280  in  1805  ;  23  in  1819 ;  366  in  1822.  In  1805,  37,000  of  the 
inhabitants  (out  of  76  000,  the  wliole  population)  fied  from  the  city.  In  1804, 
40  persons  died  with  it  at  Brooklyn,  but  New  York  escaped.  Philadelphia 
was  nearly  desolated  by  it  in  1793*  and  again  in  1798.  4041  persons  died  in 
1793  and  17  000  fled  from  the  city  (population,  50,000).  In  1798,  the  morta- 
lity was  great:  and  50  000,  out  of  70  000  inhabitants,  fled.  Several  thousand 
died,  and  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  one  day  was  117.  Baltimore 
suffered  from  this  disease  in  1798,  1819,  and  1821.  New  Orleans  and  Ha- 
vana have  it  annually.  In  several  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  in  1732, 
1739  and  1745.  It  broke  out  in  Si)ain  in  Sept.  1803.  The  yellow  fever  was 
very  violent  at  Gihraltar  in  1804  and  1814;  in  the  Mauritius,  July  1815 ;  at 
Antigua,  in  Sept.  1816 ;  and  it  raged  with  dreadful  consequences  at  Cadiz, 
and  the  Isle  of  St.  Leon,  in  Sept.  1819.  The  yellow  fever  rages  more  or  less 
every  year  or  two  at  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  other  southern  cities  of 
the  United  States.  It  first  appeared  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1849-60,  where  it 
proved  fatal  to  many  thousands. 

YOKE.  The  ceremony  of  making  prisoners  pass  under  it,  was  first  practised 
by  the  Samnites  towards  the  Romans.  321  b.  c.  This  disgrace  was  afterwards 
inflicted  by  the  Romans  ufjon  their  vanquished  enemies. — Abbe  LeiigUlf 
Dufresiwy.  • 

YORK.  The  Eboracum  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
England.  Here  Severus  held  an  imperial  court,  a.  d.  207 ;  and  here  also 
Constantius  kept  a  court,  and  his  son  Constantino  the  Great  was  bom.  in 
274.  York  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  all  the  Normans  slain,  1069.  York 
received  its  charter  from  Richard  II..  and, the  city  is  the  only  one  in  the 
British  kingdoms,  besides  London  and  DubUn,  to  whase  mayors  the  prefix 
of  Uyrd  has  been  granted. 

FORK,  Archbishopric  of,  the  most  ancient  metropolitan  see  in  England,  being, 
it  is  said,  so  made  by  king  Lucius,  about  a.  d.  180,  when  Christianity 
was  first,  although  partially,  established  in  England.  But  this  establishment 
was  overturned  by  the  Saxons  driving  out  the  Britons.  When  the  former 
were  converted,  jjope  Gregory  determined  that  the  same  dignity  should  be 
restored  to  York,  and  Paulinus  was  made  archbishop  of  this  see.  about  a.  n. 
622.  York  and  Durham  were  the  only  two  sees  in  the  north  of  Englan<l  for 
a  large  space  of  time,  until  Henry  I.  erected  a  bishoju-ic  at  Carlisle,  and 
Henry  VIII.  another  at  Chester.  York  was  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Scot- 
tish bishops;  but  during  the  time  of  archbishop  Nevil,  1464,  they  withdrew 
their  obedience,  and  had  archbishops  of  their  own.  Much  dispute  arose 
between  the  two  English  metropolitans  about  precedency,  as.  by  pope  (Gre- 
gory's institutions,  it  was  thought  he  meant,  that  which  ever  of  them  was 
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first  confirmed,  should  be  superior;  appeal  was  made  to  the  court  of  Rome 
by  both  parties,  and  it  was  dctennined  in  favor  of  Canterbury  r  but  Vork 
was  allowed  to  style  himself  primate  of  England,  while  Canterlmry  styles 
himself  primate  of  alt  England.  York  jtus  yielded  to  the  church  of  Riimc 
eight  saints,  and  three  cardinals;  and  to  the  civil  state  of  England,  twelve 
lord  chancellors,  two  lord  treasurers,  and  two  lord  presidents  of  the  north- 
It  is  rated  in  the  king's  books,  30  Henry  VUI.,  15;6,  at  1609/.  iy«.  2d,  pel 
annum. — Bcalson. 

YORK  CATHEDRAL,  England.  This  majestic  fabric  was  erected  at  different 
periods,  and  on  the  site  of  former  buildings,  which  have  again  and  again 
been  destroyed  by  lire.  The  first  Christian  church  erected  here,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preceded  by  a  Roman  temple  was  built  by  Edwin,  king 
of  Northiimbria,  about  the  year  630.  It  was  burnt  for  the  third  time  in 
1137,  along  with  St.  Mary's  Abby,  and  39  parish  churches  in  Vork.  Arch- 
bishop Roger  began  to  build  the  choir  in  1171,  but  it  was  by  many  hands, 
and  with  tiie  contributions  of  many  families  and  of  multitudes  who  were 
promised  indulgences  for  their  liberality,  that  this  magnificent  fabric  was 
completetl,  about  1301.  It  was  set  on  fire  by  Jonathan  Martin,  a  lunatic, 
and  the  roof  of  the  choir  and  its  internal  fittings  destroyed,  Feb.  2,  1829; 
the  damage  estimated  at  60,1)00/.,  was  repaired  in  1832. 

YORK  AND  LANCASTER  WARS  of  the  HOUSES  of.  The  first  battle  be- 
tween the.se  houses  was  that  of  St.  Albans,  fought  May  2*2  1455.  The  last 
was  that  of  Tewkesbury,  Ibught  May  4,  1471.  In  these  battles  the  Yorkists, 
or  IV/iUc  Jiosej,  were  victorious  against  the  house  of  Lancaster,  or  the  Red 
Roses.  But  in  the  sixteen  years  between  these  two  dates,  more  than  thirty 
great  battles  w«ire  fonght  with  ditterent  success,  and  half  the  country  was 
de])opulated,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nobihty  exterminated.  See 
Roses. 

YORKTOWN.  A  village  in  Virs-inia.  memorable  for  the  surrender  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  under  lord  Cornwallis,  consisting  of  7000  men,  to  the  Americans 
and  thoir  allies  under  Washington  and  count  Rochambeau,  Oct.  19,  1781. 
This  event  decided  the  contest  fur  independence  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 

YUCATAN,  adopted  a  constitution  as  a  republic  (having  declared  its  indepen- 
dence of  Mexico),  May  16,  1841.       • 

Z. 

ZAMA.  Battl/:  of,  between  the  two  greatest  commanders  in  the  world  at  the 
time,  Hannibal  and  Sc\\no  Africanus.  It  was  won  by  Scipio,  and  was  deci- 
sive of  the  fate  of  Carthage;  it  led  to  an  ignominious  j)eace  which  was 
granted  the  year  after,  and  closed  the  second  Punic  war.  The  Romans  lost 
but  2U00  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Carthaginians  lost,  in  killed 
and  prisoners,  more  than  40,000 ;  some  historians  niake  the  loss  greater ; 
B.  c.  202. 

ZANTE.  This  island,  with  the  rest  of  the  islands  now  forming  the  Ionian  re- 
public, was  subject  to  Venice  prior  to  the  French  Revolution  ;  hut  the  whole 
group  were  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fomno  {fcAich  s(t  > 
October  17,  1797.  They  were  taken  by  a  Russian  and  Turkish  fieet  and 
were  erected  into  an  independent  republic  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Ulaiids 
in  1799.  They  fell  into  ditterent  hands  in  the  con!>e  of  the  surcre^lins: 
year,  and  were  surrendered  to  the  French  by  the  Russians,  together  ^^illl 
Ragusa.  August  14.  1807.  They  submitted  to  the  British  army.  October  ;i, 
1809.  In  the  arrangements  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  ISl'S.  they  were 
put  under  the  proti^ction  of  Great  Britain.    The  treaty  was  ratified  at 
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Paris  for  that  purpose,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  Novembers, 
1815.  The  now  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  prince  regent,  February 
22,  1817. 

ZANZALEENS.  This  sect  rose  in  Syria,  under  Zanzalee,  a.  d.  535;  he  taught 
that  water  by  baptism  was  of  no  etticacy,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
baptized  with  fire,  by  the  application  of  a  red-hot  iron.  The  sect  was  at 
one  time  very  numerous. — A^. 

ZE,  ZOW,  ZIERES.  For  ye,  yoit,  and  yours.  The  letter  z  was  retained  in 
Scotland,  and  was  commonly  written,  for  the  letter  y,  so  late  as  the  reign  of" 
queen  Mary,  up  to  which  period  many  books  in  the  Scottish  language  were 
printed  in  Edinburgh  with  these  words,  a.  d.  1548. 

ZEALAND,  NEW,  in  the  Pacific.  Discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642.  He  tra- 
vei-sed  the  eastern  coast,  and  entered  a  strait  where,  being  attacked  by  the 
natives  soon  after  he  came  to  anchor,  he  did  not  go  ashore.  From  the  time 
of  Tasman,  the  whole  country,  except  that  part  of  the  coast  which  wa* 
seen  by  him,  remained  altogether  unknown,  and  was  by  many  supposed  to 
make  part  of  a  southern  continent,  till  1770.  when  it  was  circumnavigated 
by  captain  Cook,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  two  large  islands,  separated  by 
the  strait.  The  introduction  of  potatoes  into  New  Zealand  has  saved  many 
lives,  for  the  natives  give  this  root  a  decided  preference  to  human  flesh, 
under  every  circumstance,  except  that  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  a  chief  of 
the  foQ  whom  they  have  taken  in  battle.  Captiiin  Cook,  in  1773,  planted 
several  spots  of  ground  on  this  island  with  European  garden -seeds ;  and  in 
1777,  hH  found  a  few  fine  potatoes,  greatly  improved  by  change  of  soil. 

ZELA,  Battle  op,  in  which  Julius  Ciesar  defeated  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus, 
son  of  Mithridates.  Caesar,  in  announcing  this  victory,  sent  his  famous 
dispatch  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  in  three  words:  '- Veni.  vidi,  vici' — "I 
came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,"  so  rapidly  and  easily  was  his  triumph  obtained. 
This  battle  concluded  the  war ;  Pharnaces  escaped  into  Bosphorus,  where 
he  was  slain  by  his  lieutenant,  Asander ;  and  Pontus  was  made  a  pr '  vince 
of  Rome,  and  Bosphorus  given  to  Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  47  b.  c. — 
Sue.  Cas. 

ZELICHOW,  Battle  op,  between  the  Polish  and  Russian  armies,  one  of  the 
most  desperate  and  bloody  battles  fought  by  the  Poles  in  their  late  straggle 
for  the  freedom  of  their  country.  The  Russians,  who  were  commanded  by 
general  Diebitch.  were  defeated,  losing  12  000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners ;  and  Diebitch  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
flying  army,  April  6,  1831. 

ZENO,  Sect  o  •  founded  by  Zeno.  This  sect  also  took  the  name  of  Stoic,  from 
a  public  portico,  so  called,  from  which  the  philosopher  delivered  his  ha- 
rangues. It  was  the  most  famous  portico  in  Athens,  and  was  called  by  way 
of  eminence,  Eroa,  the  porch.  See  Stoics.  In  order  to  form  his  own  school 
of  philosophy,  and  to  collect  materials  for  a  new  system,  Zeno  had  attended 
the  schools  of  various  masters,  and  among  others  he  offered  himself  as  a 
disciple  of  Polemo.  This  philosopher,  aware  of  Zeno's  object,  said,  "  1  am 
no  stranger,  Zeno,  to  your  Phoenician  arts.  I  perceive  that  your  design  la 
to  creep  slily  into  my  garden,  and  steal  away  my  fruit."  He  langht  about 
312  B.  c. 

ZINC.  The  discovery  of  this  metal,  so  far  as  the  fact  is  known,  is  due  to  the 
modems.  It  is  said  to  have  been  long  known  in  China,  however,  and  is  no- 
ticetl  by  European  writers  as  eariy  as  a.  d.  1231  ;  though  the  method  of 
extracting  it  from  the  ore  was  unknown  for  nearly  hve  hundred  years 
after.  A  mine  of  zinc  was  discovered  on  lord  Ribbledale's  estate,  Craven, 
Yorkshire,  in  1809.    Zincography  was  introduced  in  London  shortly  after 
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the  inyentton  of  lithography  became  known  in  England,  in  1817.    See  Ur 
thography. 

ZODIAC.  The  obliquity  of  the  zodiac  was  discovered,  its  twelve  signs  named, 
and  their  situations  assigned  them  in  the  heavens,  by  Anasimander,  aboat 
560  B.  c.  The  Greeks  and  Arabians  borrowed  the  zodiac  iVom  the  Uindooa, 
to  whom  it  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial. — Sir  William  Jones. 
The  invention  of  geographical  maps,  and  of  sun-dials,  belongs  also  to  Anax- 
imander.-— Pttwy. 

ZOE,  Reign  of.  This  extraordinary  woman,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Coq- 
stantine  IX.,  married  Romanus,  who,  in  consequence,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Eastern  empire,  a.  d.  1028.  Zoe,  after  intriguing  with  a  Pa- 
phlagonian  money-lender,  caused  her  husband  Romanus  to  be  poisoned, 
and  afterwards  married  her  favorite,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Michael  IV.,  1084.  Zoe  adopted  for  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth, 
the  trade  of  whose  father  (careening  vessels)  had  procured  him  the  surname 
of  Calaphates,  1041.  Zoe  and  her  sister,  Theodora,  were  made  sole  em- 
presses by  the  populace ;  but  after  two  months,  Zoe,  although  she  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  took  for  her  third  husband  Constantino  X.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  empire  in  1042.    See  Eastern  Empire. 

ZOOLOGY.  The  animal  kingdom  was  divided  by  Linn»us  into  six  classes, 
viz  I—Mammalia,  which  includes  all  animals  that  suckle  their  young ;  Aves, 
or  birds ;  Amphibia,  or  amphibious  animals ;  Pisces^  or  fishes ;  Insecia^  or 
insects;  Vermes,  or  worms ;  a.  d.  1741.  From  this  period  the  science  of 
zoology  has  had  many  distinguished  professors,  the  most  illustrious  of  whom 
was  the  baron  Cuvier,  who  died  in  Paris,  May  13,  1832.  The  Zoological 
Gardens  of  London  were  opened  in  April  1827 ;  the  society  was  charterec 
March  27,  1829. 

ZUINGLIANS.  The  followers  of  Ulricus  Zuinglius;  This  zealous  reformer, 
while  he  officiated  at  Zurich,  declaimed  against  the  church  of  Rome  and 
its  indulgences,  and  effected  the  same  separation  for  Switzerland  from  the 
papal  dominion,  which  Luther  had  for  Saxony.  He  procured  two  assem- 
blies to  be  called ;  by  the  first  he  was  authorized  to  proceed,  and  by  the 
second  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church  were  abolished,  1519.  Zuin- 
glius, who  began  as  a  preacher,  died  in  arms  as  a  soldier :  he  was  slain  in  a 
skirmish  against  the  Popish  op>ponents  of  his  reformed  doctrines,  in  1581. 
The  reformers  who  adhered  entirely  to  Zuinglius  were  called  after  his  name 
and  also  Sacramentarians. 

ZURICH.  It  was  admitted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  of  which 
this  canton  was  made  the  head,  a.  d.  1851.  Cession  of  Utznach,  1436.  This 
was  the  first  town  in  Switzerland  that  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  given  by  Zuinglius  to  a  Franciscan  monk 
sent  by  Leo  X.,  to  publish  indulgences  here,  1519,  et  seq.  A  grave-diegcr 
of  Zurich  poisoned  the  sacramental  wine,  by  which  eight  persons  lost  tneir 
lives,  and  many  others  were  grievously  injured.  Sept.  4,  1776.  The  French 
were  defeated  here,  losing  4000  men,  June  4, 1799.  The  Imperialists  were 
defeated  by  Massena,  the  former  losing  20,000  men  in  kQled  and  wounded, 
Sept.  24,  1799.    ^(^  SwiUerland, 
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LITERARY  CHRONOLOGY. 

[f^rom  the  Companion  to  the  British  AlmaruiCf  with  additions.] 

Tug  following  Chronological  List  of  Authors  is  in  exteasion  of  the  Catalogtie 
f^imished  in  the  Companion  of  1831,  differing  from  it  by  adding  to  the  name 
of  each  anthor  the  title  of  his  most  important  production,  or  some  word 
expressive  of  the  nature  of  his  works. 

In  order  to  show  the  various  literary  character  of  each  age  the  catalogue  is 
divided  into  three  columns:  the  fli-st  containing  those  authors  who  have  drawn 
chiefly  from  their  own  sources,  as  poets  and  novelists ;  the  second  those  who 
treat  on  matters  of  fact,  as  history  and  geography;  and  the  third,  the  philo- 
sophic and  scientific  writers.  Where  an  author  has  written  in  difllirent  styles, 
his  name  will  be  found  in  the  column  to  which  his  most  distinguished  pro- 
ductions appertain.  The  Hebrews  having,  almost  without  exception,  treated 
on  speculative  subjects,  the  triple  division  does  not  extend  lo  them. 

The  dates  of  birth  and  death  are  appended  to  each  name,  where  they  could 
be  ascertained.  In  other  cases,  the  situation  of  the  name  will  show  nearly  flie 
time  when  each  author  has  flourished. 


HEBREW. 

ITho  words  in  itallca  D«tween  parentheses  are  the  familiar  appellations  of  the  preceding  persons ; 
they  ar«  formed  from  the  first  loiters  of  each  wonl  composing  thctr  names.  For  example,  the 
Jews  call  Maimonides  Rambam.,  from  the  four  initial  letters  of  his  full  name,  Rabbi  Moses  ben 
Maimon.  J  n  Tof,  in  like  manner,  is  called  Rilboy  from  the  words  Ilabbi  Yom  Tof  bar 
Abraham.] 


1500  Moses.  1572-14;>2. 

Phinehas,  supposed  author  of  the  book 
Joshua. 
1100  David,  1083—10615. 
1000  Solomon,  1033-975. 
POO  Jonah,  d.  761. 

Amos. 

Hosea. 

Joel. 

Obadiah. 

Micah. 

Iraiah,  d.  681. 

Nahum. 
700  Mabakkuk. 

Zephaniah. 

Jeremiah. 
60D  Baruch. 

Esekiel. 

Daniel. 

Zechariah. 

Haggai. 
600  Ezra. 

Nehemtah,  d.  430. 

Malachi. 
300  Jesus,  son  of  SiraciL 

26» 


of 


B.  C. 

100  Nechoniah  ben  Ilakkanah,  'Scnhcr  hab> 
bahir,'  the  illui»tri«ma  book.  The  most 
ancient  of  Riibbinical  books.  Cabbalistic 

Jonathan,  *■  Targum,'  or  Chaldee  paraphrase 
of  the  Bible. 
A.  D. 

0  Onkelos,  'Targum.' 

Joseph  us,  b.  3u. 
100  Akiba,  d.  120.    The  Mishna  has  been  in« 
correctly  attributed  to  him. 

Shiraeon  ben  Jochai  (Rashbi).  The  *  Z^ihar,' 
a  celebrated  cabbalisiic  Gommrntar; 
on  the  Pentateuch  Is  usually  attributed 
to  him,  but  was  composed  by  his  dis- 
ciples. 

Jose  ben  Chilpheia,  *A  Uisiory  of  the 
World.' 

Nathan  of  Babylon, '  Pirke  abolh,'  the  say* 
logs  of  the  fathers.    Ethics. 

Elic?.or,  'Pirke  Eliozer,'  the  savings  of 
Eliezer,  a  Illfltory  of  the  World. 

Judah  Hakkadosh, '  Mishna,'  the  oral  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews,  which,  with  the 
(lum.ara  or  Commentary,  constitutes  the 
Babylonian  Talmud. 
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Raf,  BuppoKfl  author  of  the  *Siphra,'  a 
comnieiiiary  on  Leviiicuo,  ami  of  the 
'Siuhre,'  a  comnicntary  on  Numliere 
niid  ]>eu(Rron(imy. 
2U0  Ushaya,  *  BcMcshiih  llabba,'  a  Commentary 
on  the  Mi!*hnu. 

Author  of  the  'Mechilta,'  a  Commentary 
on  Exodus. 

Jochanan,  'Talmud  of  Jerusalem.' 
301)  Rabb.1  bur  Nachnion, '  Rabboih,'  Commen- 
taries on  the  Diblc. 
40C  Raba>lia,  began  the  'Gemara,'  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Mishna. 

Martcmar,  coniiiiuetl  the  'Getnara.' 
GOO  Abinu,  coinplcied  the  'Gemara.' 
800  Simeon  Hojara,  -Great  decisions,' jurid. 

Judah  bar  Nurhman  (/»t/>an),  Compendium 
of ihR  preceding. 
080  Saadirt  Gaon,  '  Philosopher's  Stone,'  *Book 
of  Faith,'  '(Jriinimar,'  dec. 

Sherira,  "The  Book  of  Answers,'  history. 
000  Samuel  Hacrolien,  ti.  Um. 

Joseph  Chin;;,  Grammarian. 

Judah  Barzelloni,  *  Rights  of  Women,'  ju- 
ridic. 

Joseph  ben  Gorion  {Ribag\  *  Compendium 
of  Hebrew  History.' 

Moses  A  ben  Ezra,  ri.  UI90.    Grammarian. 

Isaac  i>f  Conlova,  d  lOW.  '  Che*?!  of  Spices.' 
100  Alphas   d.   1103.     *  Compendium   of  the 
Talmud.' 

Nathan,  d.  1106.  'Talmudic  and  Chaldee 
Lexicon.' 

Solomon  Jarchi  (Rasfii),  Grammarian,  d. 
1105.    'Tongue  of  the  Learned.' 

Joseph  ben  Meir  {liiOam),  d.  1141.  *■  Com- 
mentary on  Talmud.' 

Juda  the  Leviie,  ^Sepher  Cosri,'  philoso- 
phical. 

Abraham  Aben  Ezra,  very  learned  Com- 
menuries  on  the  Bible. 

Tam.  d.  117.  'Sepher  Ilajashar/  the  Book 
of  Righteousness. 

Samuel  ben  Meir  iRashbam)^  d.  1171. 
*  Commentary  on  the  Talmud.' 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  d.  1173.    *  Travels.' 

Samuel,  *  Book  of  Fieiy,'  Ethica  and  Theo 
logy. 

baac  bar  Abba,  Grammarian. 

Moses  Kimhi,  Grammarian. 

David  Kimhi  (RadaJe),  Grammarian. 

Abraham  bar  Dior  iRabad),  d.  1 199.  Cab- 
balist. 

Abraham  ben  David  (Rabad),  Jurist. 

Moses  ben  Maimon  iRambam),  1131-1205. 

'Yad  Hazaka.'   the  <*rong  hand,   a  verv 

celebrated  Commentary  on  the  Talmud, 

dec,    (This  author  is  better  known  by 

his  Latinized  name,  Maimonidea.) 

1200  Abraham  bar  Chasdai,  Eiliics. 

Eiiakim,  Ceremonies. 

Baruch  Miggarmisa,  I^aws,  Ceremonies. 

Eliezer  Miggarmisa,  Ethics,  Commentaries. 

Ashcr,  Compendia  of  Talmud. 

Perez  Ilaccuhcn  (Haraph),  Cabbalist 

Moses  ben  Nachman  iRamban\  d.  1260. 
'Law  of  Man,'  a  celebrated  book  on 
Cerema  tics,  dec. 


Moses  Mikkot«i,  'Great  Book  of  Piaccp>fl,' 
'  Com|XMidiiim  of  TainiutL' 

Isaac  ben  Solomon,  d.  1>68.  *  Provcrba  an4 
Fables.' 

Nissim,  d.  1263.    *  Book  of  Homilies.' 

Isaac  ben  Joseph,  d.  I'i70.  "Book  o(  Prcccpta.* 

Moses  Aben  Tyhtm,  Translator  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Philosophical  works  from 
the  Greek  and  Arabic. 

Solomon  ben  Adnis  (.Rruthha)  TheoJofy. 

Meir,  Mctlitatioiih,  on  'MaimoiiiJes.' 

Menachem  Rekanat,  d.  l'£)d.  '  Reason  far 
the  enactment  of  the  l^ws  of  .Muses.' 

Bechai,  'Comnieniary  on  Pentateuch.' 
LTK)  Shiinson,  d.  1312.    '  Intro,  to  the  Talmud.' 

Isaac  I.-^raeli,  *  Foundation  of  the  Wockd,' 
Hisioiy. 

Judah,  son  of  Benjamin,  Rki  al. 

Monlechai,  'Compendium  of  Talmud.' 

Isaac  Dura,  'On  Forbidden  and  Permjtta<1 

FtMhI.' 

Aaron  Haccohen,  *  The  Way  of  Life.' 

Jerucham, '  Book  o(  Rcc litudc.' 

Jacob  ben  Asher,  'The  Four  Ortkn,'  a 
Ritual  of  much  authority. 

David  Abiidrahani,  astronomy. 

Levi  ben  Gerson  {Ralbae\  d.  1370.  *  Com- 
mentary on  the  Ijaw.'^ 

Mcnachen  Aben  Serach.  d.  137.5.    Ritual. 

Isaac  ben  Sheshal  iRibash)^  'Questiooi 
and  Answers  on  Various  Subjects.' 

Moses  Haccohen,  'Help of  Faith.' 

Isaac  Sprot,  'Aben  Bochan,'  a  polemic  work 
aganwi  Christianity. 

Jom'Tof  bar  Abraham  (jRi/te),  Commen- 
tary on  Maimonides.' 

Cha^dai,  d.  13%.  'Light  of  the  Lord.' 
Eihirs  and  Theology. 

Simeon  bar  Zemarh, '  Shicki  of  the  Fathera.* 
1409  Jacob  i^vi,  d.  1427.    A  Ritual. 

Joseph  A I  bo,  the  Divine  Philosopher,— 
'  Foundation  oC  Faith  * 

Israel  Germanus,  'Questions  and  Ans^rerw 
on  the  Law.' 

Joshua  Levita,  'Inirod.  to  the  Talmud.' 

David  Vital,  *  Golden  Versea.' 

Samuel  Sii'sa,  Grammar. 

Isiiac  ben  Arama, '  Com.  on  the  Law.' 

Elias  Misrachi  (Rum),  Arithmetic. 

Abarbinel, '  Commentary  on  the  Bible.* 

Isaac  Abuhaf,  Ethics. 
IGOO  Abraham  Seba, '  Bundle  of  Myrrh,'  a  Com- 
mentary. 

Isaac  YtLTto, '  Explanations  of  ihe  Bible.' 

Elias  Levi,  Grammar. 

Solomon  ben  Virga, '  History  of  the  Jews.' 

Benjamin  Zeef, '  Questions  and  Answersi' 

Abraham  Zaccoth,  '  Juchasin,'  Sacred  and 
Jewish  History. 

Moses  Iserle,  Astrology. 

Joseph  Karro, '  Com.  on  Maimonides.' 

Azarias  Ed(»maeus,  History  and  Philology. 

Gadaiiah, '  Cabbalistic  Chain,'  History  an^ 
Chi-onology. 

Leo,  d.  1392.    '  Lion's  Whelp,'  Grammar. 

David  Gans,  History. 
1600  Moses  of  Trana, '  Book  of  God.' 
1700  Moses  Mendelssohn,  1729-1785,  Phikwophy 


AUTHORS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

L  D. 

0  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St   Luke,  St.  John,  Evangelists. 
St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  JaineF,  St.  Jude,  Epistlers. 
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GREEK. 


»A0INATI01f. 

FACT. 

SPECULATIVB  AMD  SCUEMTIPia 

Swilomer,  'Iliad,'  *  Odyssey,' 
Ac. 

Hesiod,  •  Works  and  Days,' 

B.C. 

900 

B.C. 
900 

700  TyrtfiBua,  Elesies  (fragm'ts.) 
Archilochus,   Satires,    Eie- 
pies  (fragments). 

700 

700 

€00  AiccBus,  Lyrics  (fragments). 
Sappho,  Lyrics  (fragments). 

Epimenides. 

Siesichorus,  633-563  Lyrics 
(fragmenrs). 

Mtmnennus,  Elegies  (frag- 
ments.) 

Anacrcon,  Lyrics. 

600 

600 

Pythagoras,  Philosophy. 

GOO  Simonide8,6€<M67,  Lvrics. 
.«:f.chylus,  525^^,  Trage- 
dies. 
Pindar,  518^39,  Odes. 
Bacchylides,  Lyrics. 

Sophocles,  495^(fi,  Trage- 
aies. 

Euripides,  480-486,  Trage- 
dies. 

Aristophanes,  d.  338,  Come- 
dies. 

600 

Gorgias,  Orations  (frgts.) 

Hecatffius,  Ilist.  (fraffmn'ts.) 
Herodotus,  d.  484.  History. 
Thucydidee,  471-591,  Hislo- 
ry  of  Peloponncjfian  War. 
Aniiphon,  Orations. 
Andorides,  Orations. 
Lysias,  458-378,  Orations. 

500  Zcno  of  Elea,  Philosoh/. 
Ocellus   Lucanus,  Philoao* 
phy. 

sophy. 

Socrates,  468-399,  Philoeo- 
phy. 

40) 

Diphilus,  Comedy  (frgts.) 
Menander,  242-291,  Come- 
dies (fragments.) 

400  Ciesias.  History  (frnsin'ts.) 
Xcnophon, 444-359,  History, 

Philosophy,  &.C. 
Iseeusj,  Orations. 

Isocrates,  636-338,  Orations. 
Dinarchus,  Orations. 
Lycurpus,  Orations. 
Demosthenes,  382-<J22,  Ora- 
tions. 
JEschines,  389-314,  OraUona. 

400 

Hippocrates,  460-357,  Medi- 

cine. 
Deniorriius,  450-357,  Philo. 

PIa°S,  4^29-347,  Philosophy. 
Ariiiiotle,  384-322,  Philoso-- 

phy.  Criticism. 
TheophrafitUB,rf.  288,  E' hies. 
Epicurus,  341-270,  Philoso- 

phy. 

900  Bion,  Idyls. 

MoschuB,  Idyls. 

Lycnphron, '  Caasjmdra.' 

Callinmchus,    Hymns    and 
EpiarHms. 

The<»c'riius«,  Idyls. 

Aral  us.  Poem  on  Astrono- 
my. 

Cleanthes,  Hymns. 

ApoUonius  Rhpdius,    Argo- 
nauiics.' 

300 

Manetho,  History  (fragm'is.) 

300  Euclid,  Geometry. 

Zenio  of  Citium,  d.  263,  Phi- 
loiiophy. 

ApoUonius,  Conic  Sectioai 

Archimedes,fJ.  212,  'Sphcn 

and  Cylinder,'  &c. 
Eratosthenes,  Philosophy. 
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OU.0UIATI0II. 

FACT. 

SPBOULATXTB  AlTD  MnDTTiyML 

900  Nicander,  Tberiaca. 

200  PolTbiua,  206-124,  Univeraal 
ApollodSrus,  'Bibliotheca,' 

200 

100  Bf  aleager,  Epignuna. 

100  Conon,  Mythology. 

Dionysius      Ilalicamaasua, 
•Roman  Antiquities.' 

ographyl 
Diodorus  SIcttlas,  General 
History. 

100 

0 

0  Strabo,  Geography. 

Pausaniaa,   Description   o( 

Greece. 
Plutarch,  Biography,  Morals 

dec. 
Dion  Chiyaoatom,  OraUons. 

0 
Dioacorides,  Botany  and  Me- 
dicine. 

A.V. 

100 

lamblichuB,  *  Rhodia  and  Si* 
noniries,  a  norel. 

Lucian,  Dialogaes. 
Oppian,  Poems  oo  HunUog 

and  Fishing, 
▲thenaus,  (TlM,  'Deipno- 

Bophista,  anecdotal. 

100  JEIian,  (f.  140.    Varieties. 
Appian,  History. 
Ptolemy,  Geog.,  Astron. 

Arrian,  *  ExpediUon  of  Alex- 
ander.' 

A.  D. 

100 

Justin  Martyr,  d.  163,  Theo. 

logy. 
Polycarp,  d.  167,  Theology. 
Galen,  ito-193.  Medicine. 

Resurrection.' 
Phavorinus,  Lexicon. 
Uermogenes,  d.  161,   RIm- 

tone 
Polyenua,  Strategy. 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Phfl- 

losophy. 
NephiBstion,  *  On  Metres.* 
Max.  Tyrius,  Philosophy. 

Julius  Pollux^  'Onomastl. 
con,'  Rhetoric 

100 

200  Diogenes  Laertius,  d.  ZSt^ 
^Utss  of  Philosophers.' 

Phiiostntus,d.244,Lifeof 
Apolloniua 

Dion  Cassius,   History  of 
Rome. 

Herodian,  History  of  Rome. 

Porphyrins,  235-304,  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  Philosophy. 

200 

Ammonius,  Phnos^plqr. 
Origen,rf.  254,  Theology 
Hesychlus,  Lexicon, 
lamblichus.  Philosophy. 

no 

▲chniasTatlua,  *Clitophon 
and  Leucippe '  novel. 

Xenophon,  *Anthea  and  Ab< 
rocome/  norel. 

tical  History. 
Epistles. 

300 

Julian,  d.  363,  Philosopfar. 

Gr^Nazionxen,  318-98^ 
Theology. 
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FACT. 

SPBCULATXTB  AMB  SCUNTIFIO. 

aoo 

300 

Eunapiufl,  *LiTas  of  Philo- 
sophers.' 

Gregory  Nysssus,  d.  396 

Theology. 
Cyril.  ^\S-m,  Theology. 

aoc  Aristanetus,  *  Erotic  Let- 
ters.' 

HeliodoruB,  'TheagenesA 
ChariclsM,'  novel. 

Chariion,   ^Chmreus    and 
Calirrhoc,'  novel. 

900 

300 

Chrysostom,  364-407,  The- 
ology. 

400  Lonsus,     >  Daphnis     and 
Chloe,'  novel. 

Nonnus, '  Conquest  of  India 
by  Bacchus.' 

Stobnus,  '  Literary  Collec- 
tions.' 

Quintus  Smymaeus  (com- 
monly  called)   Calabar, 
*  Coniin.  of  Homer.' 

MussBus,  Poem  of  Hero  and 
Leanderl 

Eumathius,  'Ismenaua  4e 
bmenasa,'  novel. 

Coluthus,  Poem  on  *  Rape 

of  Helen.' 
Tryphindorus,  Poem    on 

»l$eBtrucUonofTroy.' 

400  Synesius,  Orations  A.  Epis- 
tles. 

Zosimus,  *Hi8L  of  Roman 
Emperors.' 

Socrates,  389-446,  Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

Sozomen,  d.  450,  Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

Theodoret,  d.  450,  Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

400  Nemesius,     *  Nature     of 
Man,'  Philosophy. 

Cyril,  d.  443,  Homilies. 
Proclus,d.  445,  Theology. 

Proclus,  d.  500,  PlatonisU 

600 

600  Stephanus,  Geography. 

Piocopius,  *  Hist,  of  Reign 
of  Justinian.' 

Olympiodorus,   *HisL   of 
Honorius.' 

Cos.  Indicopleufltes,  Topo- 
graphy. 

Evagrtus,  Ecclesiast.  Hist 

Agathias,  Byzantine  Hist. 

600  Simplicius,  *  Commeoia  oo 
Aristotle.' 
Tribonianus,  Jurist 

600 

600  Menan,  Protector,  Chron. 
Tbeophanes,  Byzant-Hist. 

Theophylactus  Simocatta, 
Byzantine  History. 

600 

Fhiloponus,  Grammarian. 

7D0 

700 

700  Damascenus,  d.  750,  Th» 
ology. 

doo 

800  Nicephorus,  758-838,  Hist. 
Syncellus,  History. 

John  Malalas,  History. 

826,  Sermons. 
Phoiius,   d.    891,  'Bfblio. 
iheca.' 

no 

900 

LeonUus,  History. 

900LeoVI.,d911,*OnChri* 
lian  Faith.' 
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lUAGVATIOM. 


900 


lOOO 


1X00 


C.  Theo.  Prodromus,  *  Rho- 
danthe  and  Doeicles,' 
noToL 


1200 


1900  Manuel  Pbilea,  12r&-1340, 
Poema. 


Maximufl  Planudei,  Anih- 

oloty. 
Leo  Pilaius,  Llteratare. 


1400 


DemeL  PampereSf  Tales. 

Harutlus  Tarchoniota  d. 

1600,  Poems. 


aPBCULAVIVB  AMD  ICISaTOlA 


900  Const.     Porphyro?enneta»'  900 
906-959,  HisL  Selections,  j 
Sim.   Metaphrastes,  Lives 
of  Saints.  ! 


1000  George  Cedivntis,  History.  1000 
John  Xiphiliniia,  </.  lObb, 
Abridg.  of  Dion  Cassius.          Theophylactus,  Hieoloey. 
Michael  Pseliua,  I'    ' 
John  Scylitxa,  History. ucs^ 


1100  1100  Euihymius    Zygabenua, 

Nicephorus  Bryennius,  J.  Theology. 

1137,  Uyzant.  Aflhirs. 
Anna  Comnena,  Reigu  of 

her  father  Alexius. 


Const.  Manasses,  History. 
Zonaras,    Hiatoiy   of  Ro- 
mans, History  of  Jews. 

Will,  of  Tyre,  1100-1184, 

History. 
John  Tzetzes,  History  in 

Verse. 
Cinnamus,  History. 


Suidas,  Lexicon. 
EustaiKias,  CommeotartM 
on  Homer. 


Isaac  Tzetzes,CommecttX7 
on  Lycophron. 


1200  Joel,  History. 

Michael  Glycas,  History. 
George  AcropoJiia,  Hist. 
Nicet'as  Acnminaiuft,  Hist. 
George  Pachymer,  Hist. 


1200 


Nicephorus    Bli 
Theology. 


1300  Theod.  Metochita,  d.  1312, 1300 
History.  , 

Callisius  Xantnpulus,  Ec- 
clesiastical History. 
Niceph.  Gregoraa,  History.- 


John  CantacuzenuS;  Hist. 
George  Codinus.  Hist. 
Michael  Ducas,  History. 


1400 


Theodore  Gaza,  d.  1478. 

Origin  of  Turks. 
Laonicus     Chalcondyles, 

Histonr  of  Turks. 
George  Phranza,  History. 


1400  Eman.    Chrysoioma,    dL 

1415,  Grammar. 
Geo.  Gcmistius,  or  Pletho, 

d.  1460,  Philosophy. 
Eman.  Moscopulus,  Nolcc 

on  Hesiod. 
Bessarion,  1395-1472.  The- 

ology. 
Geo.  of  Trebizond,  139^ 

1468,  Anstoteliaa. 


John  Aigyrophilus,  Arista 
telian. 


1000 


1600 


1600  Demetrius  Chalcondytea. 
1453-1513,  Philology. 
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OIAOIMATION. 

FACT. 

SPBCt7LATIVB  AND  SCIBNTinO. 

1600 

16U0 

1600  Panagioii,  d.    1763,   The- 
ology. 

i:<»KalIiniku9,Poem8. 

Nicholas  Caradza,  Traiu- 
latioQ  of  Voltaire. 

1700 

Alexander  Maurocordato, 

History  of  the  Jews. 
Meletius,  Geography. 

1700  Dorotheas,  Aristotelian. 

Marcus   Tharbourea,  Me- 
chanics. 

urn 

Riga,  d.  1796,  Lyrics.  NaU 
ural  Philoscphy. 

1700 

cydides. 

1700  Bulgaris,  MathemaUca. 

ia»N.  Piccolo,  Tragedy. 

Christopulus,    Anacreon- 

lies.  Opera. 
Calvos,  Lyrics. 
Ilarion,  Translatioo  of  So- 
phoclesi. 

180OD.    Philippides,    d.    1827, 
Hist,  of  Wallachia,  Ac. 
Paliiiris,  Hi.<>t.  of  Greece. 
Perrevos,  History  of  Suli 

and  Parga. 
Gr.  Demetrius,  Geography. 

180O  Psalidas,  Metaphysics. 
Goray,  Commentaries,  Lex- 
icon. 
Cumas,  Dictionary. 
Neophitus,  Bamba,  Ethics. 

LATIN  AND  ITALIAN. 

[The  Latin  ceaseQ  to  be  a  spoken  language  about  the  sixth  century,  but  was  in  almost  universal 
use  throughout  Europe  as  the  language  of  composition  until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
modem  languages  began  to  appear. 

As  long  as  the  literature  of  the  west  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Italy  we  have  arranged 
all  authors  who  wrote  in  Latin  under  the  same  head ;  but  about  the  sixth  century  they  will  be 
foimd  under  those  countries  where  their  works  were  published,  whatever  the  language  in  which 
they  wrote.] 


IHAOIMATIOIC. 

FACT. 

SPSCULATIVB  AMD  SCIBlTTiyiO. 

aOO  M.  A.  Plautus,  Comedies. 
Q.  Bnnius,  Epics  (Fragts). 
P.  Terentius,  Comedies. 

B.C. 

200 

B.  C. 

20O 

M.  p.  Cato,  De  Re  Rustiea. 

100 

100  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  110- 
33,  Letters. 

100  Varro,  ll{>-29,  De  Re  Rustl- 

ca  Lingua  Latina. 
Vitruvius,  Architecture. 
Verrius  Flaccus,  d.  4,  Vutk 

Capitolini. 

T.  Lucretius,  ft.  95,  De  Re- 
rum  Natura. 
CatuUua,  86-40,  Lyrica. 

P.  Virgilius,  70-19,  Eneld. 

Q.  HomUus,  66-8,  Odes,  Sat- 
ires. 

Propertius,  59-16,  Elegies. 

A.  Tibullus,   43   b.  c— 17 
A.  D.,  Elegies. 

Ovid,43B.c— 17A.D.,Me- 
tamorph.  Fasti,  dec. 

Hyginus,    Poeticon    Astro- 
noroicon. 

M.  T  Cicero,  107-43,  Orator 

and  Philosopher. 
Julius  Cffisar,  98-46,  Com- 

mentaries. 
Hlrtius  Pansa,  Gallic  War. 
C.  SalluRtiua,  85-35,  Jugur- 

Ihine  War. 
Com.  Nepos,  Biography. 

T.Livius,59B.o.-19A.D., 
History  of  Rome. 
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Pb«dn]8,  Fables. 


Pereius.  34-62,  Salires. 
Lucan,  38-65.  '  Pharaalia.' 
Petronius  Arbiter,  d.  67, 8a- 

lyricon. 
Valerius  Flaccos,  Argonau> 

lies. 
Silius     Italic  us,      *  Punic 

War.' 
Sulpicia,  Satires,  Ac 
Siaiius,  d.   99,    'Thebais,' 

'Achillcis.' 
ManiaU  29-lM,  Epi/rrams. 
Juvenal,  48-128,  Saiires. 
Pliny  the  Younger,  61-113, 

EpisUes. 


100 


L.  Apttleuis,  Golden  i 


0  Vel  Paterculus,  19  b.  c— 30 
▲.  D.,  Hist,  of  Rome. 

Pomp.  Mela,  Geography. 

Valerius  Maximus,  Aneo- 
dotes  of  Great  Men. 

Quintus  Curtius,  History  of 
Alexander. 


100  Tacitus,  History. 
Suetonius,  Biography. 
Fiorus,  History  or  Roma. 


Aulus  Gellius,  Noctes  At- 
tica). 
C.  Jul.  Solinus,  Polyhislor. 
Justin,  History. 


200 


200 


SPBCOLATIW  AND  ■ClUITiyML 


A.  D. 
0 


C.  Celsufl,  De  Medidna. 
Columella,  Agricultuzv. 

L.  A.  Seneca,  li^as,  Philw 
opher,  Tragic  Poet. 

Pliny  the  Ei(kr,  23-79,  Na^ 
ral  History. 

Quintiliaa  Criticiam. 


100  Valer,  Probus,  Grammar. 
Frontinus,  SiFategy. 


Tereniianvs  Maunts,  D»  Ar- 
te MetriciL 


Pompei.  Festus,  Grammar. 


Nemesianas,  pynegetioa. 

Jul.  Calpumius,  Eclogues. 


aoo 


Aquilinus  JuTenciis,  Gospel 
Inverse. 

M.  Victorinus,  Hymns. 

Festus  ATienns,  Geographi- 
cal Poem. 
D.  M.  Ausonius,  Idyls. 


A.    T.   llaerobius,   Satur- 
nalia. 
Sjmmachus,  Epistles. 


300  El  Spartianus,  Hiistory. 

Jul.  Capitolinus,  History. 

.£1.  I^ampridus,  History. 

Vul.  'GaiUcanuB.  Hisiory. 

Trebcllius,  Pollio,  History. 

F.  Vopiscus,  History. 

Aurelius  Victor,  Hisioiy. 


F.    Eutropius,   History   of 

Rome. 
Amm.  MarcelUnus,  History 

of  Rome. 


200  Ulpian,  d.  228,  Law. 

Tenullian,d  220,  >  Apology 

for  Christianity.' 
Minutius  Felix,  Dialogue  in 

favor  of  Christianity. 
Julius  Obsequens,  'Da  Pio- 

digiis.' 
Censorinus,  ^Da  Dio  Na. 

tali.' 
Cyprian,  d.  268,  Theology. 


30O  Amobiua,    *  AdTeisiia  gen- 
tcs.' 
Lartantius,  d.  326,  Defence 

of  Christianity.' 

iEl.  DonatuB,  Grammar. 
F.    Matemus,    AstronoDOj 
Theology. 

Ambrosius,  Theology. 

Jerom.  329-420,  Vankm  of 

Bible. 
Rufinus,  d.  410,  Eccledasd. 

cal  History. 
T.  Vegetius  Renatna,  De  Re 

Miliiari. 
Augustin,  351—430,  ThMl- 
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300  C.  Claudianus,  Poems. 
A.     Prudentiua     Clemens, 
Christian  Poems. 

300 

300 

409 

Sedulius,  Poedcal  Life  of 

Christ. 
Manianus  Capella,  De  Nup- 

tins  Phil,  et  Merc. 
Sholia.  PreUKorius,  Poem,  on 

Martin  of  Tours. 
SidoniusApolIinari8,</.488, 
Poems. 

Ennodius,  d.  521,  Christian 
Poems. 

400  Vib.  Sequester,  Geography. 
Sulpiiius,  Severus,  d.  420, 

Sacred  History. 
Oioeius,  Hist,  of  World. 

Viciorlus,  History  of  Church 

in  Africa. 
Idacius,  Chronicles  to  46& 

400 

600  Boeihins,  Poet  and  Philo- 
sopher. 

Arator,  49CV^66,  Acts   of 
Apostles  in  Verse. 

600  Caasiudonis,  4S1-6G2,  His- 
tory. 

Jomandes,  Hist  of  Oolha. 
Eragrius,  EccT.  History. 

500  Priscianus,  Grammiir. 
Fulgcntius,  468-533,  The- 

ology. 
Dionysius  Exiguua,  d.  636^ 

Christian  Era. 
Non.  Marccllus,  Grammar. 

GOO 

eOO  SecTindus,  d.  616,  History 
of  Lombards. 

60Q 

• 

7D0 

700 

Paul   Wamefrid.  History 
of  I/ombards. 

700  Cresconius,     CoUecaoo 
Canons,  Vems. 

800 

80O  Erchempert,  History    of 
Lombards. 
Anaetasius,  Li  res  of  Popes. 

800 

900 

900  Luitprand,  Historjr  of  his 
Times. 

900 

1000 

1000 

1000  Papias,  Grammar. 

Lanfranc,  d.  1069,  I'heol. 

1100  Donlzo,  lAtin  Poetry. 

Ciullod'  Alcamo,  Sicilian 
Poetry. 

1100 

Falcandus,  Hist  of  Sicily. 

1100 

G  ration,  Canonist 
Campanus,  Mathematics. 

1200 

Oaldo  of  Colonna,  Poetry, 

History. 
Bninetto  Latina,  d.  1294, 

'IlTcsora,' 
Goido  Caralcantl,  d.  1300, 

Poem% 
John  XXIL,  Poem  on  Ma- 

dtdna. 

1200  Pietro  dalle  Vigne,  d.  1249, 
History. 

Marco  Polo,  Trarels. 

O.  de  Voraffine,  d.  1298, 
Legends  of  Saints. 

1200  Aecursius,  1182-1260.  Law 
Thomas   Aquijiaa,    1224- 

1274,  Theoloey. 
Bonaventura.  Scholastic. 

O.  Durand,  Law. 

Pietro  d'Albano,  1250-19  ^ 

Astrology,  Physics. 
Torregiano     Jlustecholli, 

Commentaries. 
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1800  Danto,   1265-1821,  La  Di- 

1800  Dlno  Comnagnl,  1265-1828. 
Chronicles. 

vlna     Ck>mine<llfl,    Vita 

Am.  Villanovan,  d.  18i«, 

Nova,  Ck>nvlto,  Ac 

Giovanni  and  M.  Villanl, 

Aiciiemy. 

F.    Barborino,    12(Wl-184S, 

Chronicles. 

Cecco   d^iscoli,  d.   1827, 

Poem*. 

Astronomy. 

Petrarca,  1804-1874,  Son- 

G.  Andreas,  d.  1848.  Oa- 

net^  Epic,  Literature. 

nons. 

Boccacio,    13ia-l:J75,    '11- 

Bartolus,  Law. 

Decainerone,'  Poems  an<l 

Domenico  Cavalca.  Ascetic 

various  works  in  Latin 

Ferretl,  1856-1429,  History 

and  Italian. 

of  Ills  Times. 

of  Saints. 

1400 

1400  Leonardo  Brunl,  History 

1400  Leonard  of  Pisa,  Alscbn. 
Nichohis  Tedeschi,  Law. 

of  Florence. 

A.   Boccadelll,  1874-1471, 

•Hermapliroditus.' 

Guarino,  1370-1460,  Trans- 

Pogglo, 18S0-1459,  Litera- 

lation of  Plutarch. 

ture. 

Mich.  Savonarola,  d.  14«2, 

Lorenzo  TaUa,  1407-1457, 

Medicine. 

Literature. 

B.  Accoltl,  1415-1466,  His- 
tory of  holy  War. 

Bar.  Moniagnana,  d.  14M» 

D.  Burcliiello,  Bonnets. 

Baraterlus,  Law. 

Flav.  Blondus,  133S-1468, 
History  of  Venice,  Ac. 

Gianozzo,  Manetti,  1896- 

1479,  Orientalist. 

^n.    Sylvius,    1400-1464, 

Paul  Toscancllo,  d.  1482. 

History,  Poetry,  Ac. 
Beccat,  Panormlta,  1898- 

Astronomy. 

Pnld,    148S-14S7,    *Mor- 

gante  Maggiore.* 
Franc.   PUlelptuis,  1898- 

Bart    Platl^^  iffil-14Sl, 

Lives  of  Popes. 

F.  Buonaocorsi,  1487-1496, 

1481,  Poetry  and  Ethics. 

Biography. 

Loren.  de  Medici,  d.  1492. 

Pomp.  Lffitus,   1425-1495, 

Poetry,  Literature. 
Angelo    Poliziano,    1454- 

Lives  of  CsBsara,  Ate. 

Franc.  Berllughleri,  Geo- 

. 

1494,  Poetry,  Drama. 

G.^?o^tano,     1426-1568, 

Pico  de  Mirandola,  14C3- 

Marsilius    Ficinus,    1488- 
1499,  TranaUt.  Plato. 

1494,  MeUphysics. 

Wars  of  Ferdinand  I. 

Luca  di  Burgo,  Mathem. 

Bonflnius,  cf.  1502,  History 

of  Hungary. 

1000 

1000  B.  AcoolU,  1405-1582,  His- 
tory. 

1500  Ant  della  Torre,  d.  1513, 
Anatomy. 
L.    da  Vlnd,    1452-102O, 

G.   Buocellal,    1475-1528, 

*  Treatise  on  Painting,* 

•LeApl.' 

GiambuUarl.    1495-1555, 
History  of  Europe. 

Ac 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro, 

G.  Abrosi,  Astronomr. 
A.   AcchiUinl,  1472-1M2, 

1461-1628,   Dies    Genl- 

tolos. 

Medtdne. 

M.  Boiardo,  *  Orlando  In- 
namorato.' 

B.  Castisrlionc,  147&-iaaiL 
*  The  Courtier.' 

Sanazaro,   1458-1580,   Ar- 
cadia. 

Berni,   d,  1680,     Satires, 

Burlesque,  and  Orlando 

Innamorato. 

Machiavelll,  14S2-1028,Hl5- 

Arlosto,    1474-1588,     'Or- 
lando Furioso,'  Satires, 

tory  of  Florence,  Ac 

Comedies. 

F.  M.  Molxa,  d.  1641,  Po- 

Gulcclardlni.  1482-1540, 

G.  FracastoTo,  1488-15.'{a 

ems. 

History  of  Italy. 
Benibo,  1470-1547,  History 

Medicine    and     LaUo 

Poems.. 

Tria^lno,  1478-1550.  •Italy 

of  Venice. 

And.  Alclato,   149i-l»0, 

Delivered,'  Epic,  Trage- 

L. Albert!,  d.  1652,  History 

Law. 

dy. 

of  Bologna. 

Nic  Tartaglla,  Matbom. 
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1500  Hier.  Yiaa,  d,  1566,  Latin  150O 

Poetry. 
Mid.  Angcio  Baonarotl,  d. 

1564,  I'tHsms. 
Giovanni  delln  Cosa,  150&- 

15S6,  II  Oalateo,  Ac 
O.  Angaillara,  b,  1517,  Tn- 

L.S^i«s,  1508-1568,  Trage- 
dy, £pic,  History. 

BemarcloTassu,  1498-1575. 
*  A  madia,*  Sonneta,  and 
LctteR). 

Oreg.  Oiraldl,  1604-1578, 
Tragedy. 


A.  F.  Orazzinl,  dL  1588, 
Corned  los. 

Torq.  Tasso,  15U-1595. 
*■  Gemsalcmme  Liberata,^ 
Sonneta,  Drama,  ttc 

O.  Bagnioll,  d,  1600,  Tra- 

Omirini,  1588-1618,  'II 
Pastor  Fide* 


Ottavio  Binaeeini,  Opera. 
F.  Braccilolinl,  156^1605, 

*La  Croce  Eacqaistata.* 
Oraz.  Yeccbi,  Gomio  Opera 
O.  B.    MarinI,  1669-1625, 

Poems. 
C.   AdilUInl,   16n-1640, 

Poems. 
A.     Tassoni,      1561-1685, 

'Seclicfala  Raplta.* 


B.  Cellini,  1500-1570,  Auto- 
blogrupliy. 

B.  Varchi,  1508-1566,  His- 
tory of  ill*  Times. 

Segne,  1499-1559,  History 
of  Homer. 


G.  Vasari,  1514-1578,  Lives 
of  Painters,  Ac 

Bperone  Speroni,1500-1588, 
Orations. 

B.  Ammirato,  1581-1600, 
History  of  Florence 

G.  Adriani.  1511-1579,  His- 
tory of  his  Times. 

B.  Davanzatl.  1529-1606, 
Hist  Eng.  Reformation, 

0.  Baronius,  1583-1607,  Ec- 
clesiaatical  Annals. 

P.  Paruta,  1540-1598,  His- 
tory of  Venice. 

Possevini,  1588-1611,  De- 
scription of  Muscory, 
Ac 

P.  B.  SarpI,  1552-1688,  His- 
tory of  Coon,  of  Trent. 


E.    C.   Davila,  1576-1681, 
Hist  Civil  Wars  France, 


1600  F.  Commandido,1509-1575, 
Mathematiia. 
Ans:cIo  Caninio,  d,  1567, 
Orientalist. 


And.  Yesalio,  1514-1561, 
Anatiiiny. 

Falopius,  1528-1568,Mcdi- 
cine. 

Eustaehi,  d.  1576.  Do. 

P.  Manut  Aldus,  1512-1574, 
Commentaries. 

Cardano,  1501-1576,  Ma- 
thematics. 

P.  Lancolloti,  151 1-1501, 
Law. 


Andrea  OiBsalpino,  1519- 

1608,  Botany. 
U.  Aldrovandi,  1528-1606, 

Natural  History. 
Orazio   Torsellino,    1545- 
**  1609,  Grammar. 


160O  G.  Cbiabrera,  155^1681, 
Poems,  Epic,  Lyric,  Ac. 


Zappi,  1667-1719,  Poema. 


Lanr.Lippt,  1606-1664,  Go- 
mio Poems. 

Balvator  Boso,  1615-1678, 
Satires. 

C.  M.  Maggl,  1680-1699, 
Poems. 

FrancLico  de  Lemeae,  1689 
-17(K4,  Poems. 

A.  Guidi,  1650-1712,  Lyric 
FoemsL 


1600  G.  BentiTOglio,  1579-1644, 
History  Civil  Wars  of 
Flanders,  and  Letters. 


D.  Bartoli,  Historr  of  tbe 
Jesaits  in  tbe  East  In< 
dies,  Ac,  1608-1685. 


P.  della  Yalle,  1586-1652, 
Trayela. 

F.  Strada,  1571-1649,  Hist 
of  Wars  of  Flanders. 

G.  B  Nani,  1615-1671,  His- 
tory of  Yen  I'M. 

Oderlc  F^inaldi,  Ecclesias- 
tical Annals. 


1600  J.  Fabricin^  <f.  1619, 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

Bellarmlno,  1542-1621,  Po- 
lemicfl. 

Galiloo,1564-16l2.  Astron. 

T.  A.  Campanclla,  1568- 
1698.  Philosophy. 

L.Yanlni,  1535- 16 19,  The- 
ology. 

B.  Costelli,  d,  1644,  Ma- 
tiiematicA. 

B.  Cavalieri,  d.  1647,  Do. 

Fabio  Coloima,  1567-1647, 
Botany,  4tc 


Forrioelli,  1608-1647. 


F.  Bedi.  1626->1607.  Nat 
ural  Hist.  A  Literature 

M.  Malpishi,  162S-1694» 
Anatomy. 
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IMO  B«n.  Menzlnl,  1646-1704, 

lOOOSforza   Palleylclna,    1607- 

1600  Y.  Y{vi.inl.l621-1708,M». 

Art  of  Poetry,  Satlroa. 

1667,  History  of  Coun- 

thi'itiniies. 

V.  FiUciOai  1644-1107,  Po- 

cil  of  Trent,  kc 

A.Magllabocchi,1638-1714, 

ems. 

Literature. 
P.  Segner,  1684--«604,  As- 
cetic and  Seniionsi 

A.    UarchrttU   1688-1714, 

G.  D.  Gassinl,  1085-1718, 

Mathematics,  Astmn. 
D.  Onelielmlni,  1055-1710, 
Matliematica. 

1700  N.  Fortegnerra.  1674-1786, 

1700 

1700  G.  BagiiYl,  1668-I706,  Me- 

Siocliirdetto. 

dicine. 

G.  M.  Cresottmbini,  1668- 

1728,  Poetry. 
Apostolo  Zono,  1669-1750, 

G.  V.  Gravina,  1664-1718, 

G.   B.*  Vioo,    1670-1744, 

Op«rss. 

L.     Mnratorl,    1678-1750, 

Philosophy  of  History. 

B.  MHfft^l,  1675-17S5,  Tra- 

Annals  of  Itallty. 
B.   Glannone,    ldSO-1748, 
History  of  Naples. 

ndy,  Comedy,  and  An- 

UqolUes. 

G.  Oassini,  16n-1756,  Aa- 

tronomy. 
G.    Morgagnl,    1681-1771, 

Anatomy. 

F.  X.  Qoadrio.  1095-1756, 

Dnulua,  Oparas. 

History  of  tiie  ValteUne. 

A.   Genove<l,   1718-1769, 

Metaphysics. 
F.   Algarottl,    1718-1764, 

G.  Baratti,  1716-1789,  MIi- 

B.  Buonamid,  inO-1761. 

G.B.Boscowlob,1711-178T, 

oellaneona. 

History. 

Mathematics,  Phllolosy. 
F.  M.  Zanotti,  169»-irn, 

0.  GosEl,  Dramas,  Ac 

Philosophy. 

0.    Beocaria,     1780-179B. 

A.  FabronI,  1788-1802,  Bio. 

0.  Qoldonl,  1707-1773,  Co- 

G.^Fratsohl, 1781-1794, 
Hist  of  Italian  Litera- 

medies. 

L.  Spallansaai,  1789-17M« 

a  I.  Frugoal,  1693-1768, 

Natural  Ilbtory. 

Poems. 

tore^ 

G.  Qozzl,  1718-1786,   Sa- 

tires, Odea,  but  oliiefly 

L.     GalTani,     1787-17W, 

prose  —  L'Oaaervatore, 
Venlto,  Ao. 

Denlna,  History  of  Italian 

Galvanism. 

Bevoluttons,  and  many 

Volta,  1745-1827,  Do. 

V.  AJflerl,  1749-1808.  Tra- 

other  workj!,  chiefly  hls- 

G.  FiUngieri,    1751-1798, 

gedies.&o. 

orlcaL 

1800  Plndemonte,  Poems. 

1800 

1800 

Moatl,  Poems. 

Ugo  Fosoolo,  Drama,  Po- 

emsu 

Botta,  History  of  Italy,6ce. 

Scarpa,  Anatomy. 

lianzoni,    Tragedies,  Po- 

M. Gioia,  1767-1889,  PoH- 
tleal  Boonomy. 

ems,  and  one  norel^I 

BomagnofiUPullt.  Sctenoa. 

Fromissl  Spoef. 

Galluppi,  Meuphyaica. 

Sllrio  PelUoo,  Tragedies, 

OoUetta,  HUtory  of  Na- 

Bosmini.        Do. 

Ac 

ples. 

G.  B.  Niooolo,  T^t^gadies, 

GontI,  Unirarsal  Hlstoiy, 

torioal  and  orUioaL 

Ao. 

Aa 

Cbsarl,  Philology. 
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A.  D 

A.  D. 

SOO  Gildas,  Conquest  of  Britain. 

A.  D. 
GOO 

600  Caerlmou,  Saxon  Poems. 

Aldhelme,  d.  709,  Latin  Po- 
nns. 

ecu  NenniuB,  Origin  of  Britons. 

600 

7U) 

700  Bede,  673—735,  Reel.  Histo- 
ry of  England. 

700 

Alcuin,   d.   801,  Theologji 
History,  Poetry. 

900  Alfred,  849-901,  Saxon  Po- 
eina,  Tronalauons,  &c. 

SOO 

A8«jr,d.  909,  Life  of  Alfred, 
History  of  England. 

800  J.  Scot  Erigena,  rf.  883,  'Of 
the  Nature  ol  Thin»» 

90O 

900  Erhelwerd,  History  of  Great 
Britain. 

900 

1000 

1000  Insulphus,  1030-1109,  His- 
tory of  Ci-oyland. 
Eadmer,  Chronicle. 

1000 

noo 

LaTamon.  Sixon  Poetry. 
Nigellus,  Speculum  Siulto- 

rumj* 
Walter    Mapea,    Satires, 

So..*^. 
Jfis.  of  Exeter,  Troj.  War. 

War  of  Aniioch,  Epics. 

1100  Order.  Vitalis,  1075-11*2, 
History  of  England. 

Florence  of  Worcester,  d. 
IIH.  Chn>n.  of  Enslaml. 

Geolfi-y  of  Monmouth'.  His- 
tory of  Brit«"iin. 

William  of  Malm-bury,  d. 
1143,  Hist,  of  Britain. 

Henry    of  Huniingdun, 
Chronicles  of  England. 

Simeon  ol  Durham,  Chron- 
icles of  England. 

John  of  Salisbury,  d.  1181, 
'Lifeof  BeckeV&c. 

G.   Cambrcn^ls,  Comi.  of 
Ireland,  Itin.  of  Wales. 

Wm.  of  Newbury,  b.  1136, 
Chron.  of  England. 

1100 

Robert   Pulleyn,   d.   1160^ 
Theology. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  d. 
1173,  Theology. 

Ralph  GlanTiUe,  CoUectioo 
of  Lawfc 

euo 

1200  Roger  Hoveden,  Chron.  of 
England. 
Gervase   ol    Canterbury, 
History  o(  England. 

Roger  of  Wcndover,  Hist, 
of  England. 

Matthew  Paris,   d.  ISS9, 
History  of  England. 

1200 

Alex.   Neckham,  d.   1227, 
Theology. 

Robert  Orosteste,  Natural 

Philoaophv. 
Alexander  Hales,  d.  12^ 

Ari.ototelian. 
John  Peckhara,  Theology. 
John   Holiwood,  d.  ISSBi 

Aatron.,  Mathenatica. 
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Robert  ofGIoccsterf  Chron- 
icle in  vene. 

T.  Lermont,  the  Rhymer, 
Sir  Trifltem,  Romance. 


laoo 


Adam    Davie,   Metr.    Ro- 
mance, Life  of  Alex. 


I^wrence  Minot,  d.  13SQ, 
Historical  Poema. 


John   Barbour,    1352&-1396, 

» The  llruce.' 
R.    I-ine!;uulc,    '  Pierce 

Plowman,'  a  Satire. 
Geiif.  CImucer.  I:i28-N00. 

•  (?antf  rbury  TaU-s'  &r. 
John  0<.wer,  d.  l-U>J,  Ele- 

pips,  Ki)niance».  &c. 


1400 


John    Lydgale,    1380-1440, 
Poems. 


Jame«i  I.  of  Scotland,  l.TOsV 
1137,  'King's  Quhair,' 
&c. 

Harry  the  Minstrel,  'Sir 
W.  Wallace.' 


Stephen    Hawcs,    *  Passe- 
tyme  of  Pleasure.' 

John  Skclion,  d.  1329, 
S:uires,  Odes. 


William   Ri£>han^er,  His- 
tory of  EoglanoL 


1300 


Nicholas  Triveth,  d.  1328, 
Hisu  Physic,  Theolog}*. 

Richard  of  Chichester, 

Chron.  of  England. 
Ralph  Higden,  d.  1360, 

Cnrt>n.  of  Enj^land. 
Henry  Knighion,  d.  1370, 

Chron.  of  Enjrland. 
Matthew  of  Weai minster, 

'Flowers of  History.' 
John  Maundeville,  d.  1372, 

Travels. 
John    Fordun,   Chron.   of 

Scotland. 


1300  A  Ibricns.  Theology. 

Dun^  Scoius,  d.  130cS  Phil- 

o«>phy. 
Walter  Uurleigh,  PhUoao- 

phy. 
Gitb.  An?licu9,  Meflicine. 
R.  Aungervile,  12B1— I34S» 

Phiiobiblion. 


J.  Wiclifle,  1324— ia»f, 
Theology,  Translation  of 
Bible. 


H.  de  Bracton,  Ijmt. 


1300  Wm.   Dunbar.   1465-lo30, 

»Thi'»ile  and  Rose.' 
G;iwin  Doufflas,  1475-1522, 

Trans.  Virgil. 
Thomas  More,    1480-15%), 

♦  Utopia.' 
Thomas    Wyatt,   d.    1541, 

S  'nnpfs. 
John    Hey  wood,   d.   15C5, 

Drama.* 
Earl  of  Surrey,  d.  1546-7, 

Poem*. 
Geo.    Ga.9Coigne,   d.   1577, 

Drama. 


1400  Andrew  of  Wyntoun, 
Chron.  of  Scotland. 


T.   Walsinghsm,  d.   1440, 
IIii»tory  of  Normandy. 


John  Hardyng,  Chron.  of 

England. 
I-.onl  Bemers,  Trans,  of 

Fmissan. 
W.  Cajcion,  Translations. 

Douglas  of  Glastonbury, 
Ch'ron.  of  England. 


1500  R.  Pabyan.  d.  1512.  Chron. 
of  England  anil  France. 


T.  Halls,  d.  1547,  Hist,  of 
Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 

John  Iceland,  d.  1552,  Eng- 
\\»\\  Antiquities. 

W.  Caver.dhh,  1505-1557, 
'  Life  of  Wolwv.' 

J.  Bull.  M95-ir)t'.3,  'Lives 
of  Briti.<»h  Writers.' 

Ral|.hHollingshed,</.  1581 
Chronicles 

Geo.  Buchanan,  1506-l.'iS2, 
History  of  Scotland. 


SPBCULATrVB   AMD  SCIBmiFIO. 

Roeer  Bacon,"  1214— 1292 
Chemistry,  Optics,  4cc. 

Rich.  Mid  Jleton,  Theology 


1400 


John  Fortescue,  LaWB  ol 
England. 


Thomas  Littleioiif  d.  1487, 
Law. 


1500  Thos.  Linacre,  1460-1321, 
Philology,  SiediciiMi. 


Anth.    Fitzherbert,    Hus- 
bandry. 


Thomas  Elyot,  Philolofv 
H.  Utimer,  1475—1556^ 
Sermons. 


Rocrer  A^cham.  1515—136? 

•The  SchcK»lma.<itr.' 
Thomas  Wilson,  d.   15E5I 

Loffic  and  Rhetoric. 
Thomas  Tusser,  d.  1560^ 

Husbandry 
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Philip  Sidney,  1564—1566, 

'  Arcadia.' 
Christ.  Marlowe,  d.  1593, 

Drama. 
Edm.  Spi'nscr,  1563-1598, 

*Fnery  Queen." 
W.   Shakapeare,   15&I— 

161G.  Drama. 
John  Lyiie,  1550—1600, 

*£uphues.' 


John  Fletcher,  1S7&-1625, 

Drama. 
F.  Beaumom,  1586—1615, 

Drama. 


ICOO  John  Owen,  d.  1612,  Latin 
Epigrams. 
Sir  II.  Wotton,  1568-1639, 
Poet. 


J.  Ford,  b.  1566.  Drama. 
Ben  Joneon,  1574—1637, 

Drama. 
P.  Massenger,  1565—1639, 

Drama. 
J.  Harrington,  1561—1612, 

Trans.  Ariosto. 
E.  Fairfax,  d.  1632,  Trans. 

Ta*so. 
M.  Drayton,  1563-1631, 

Poems. 
G.  Samlya,  1577-1643, 

Translations,  Poems. 
J.  Daniel,  1562—1619, 

Poems. 
W.  Dnimmond,  1586-1649, 

Poems. 
Jobn  Donne,  1573—1662, 

Satires,  Essays. 
Geo.  Wither,  1588—1667, 

Sal  ires. 
James  Shirley,  1594—1666, 

Dnima. 
Sir  J.  Suckling,  1609—1641, 

Poems. 
John  Denham,  1616—1668, 

Tragedies,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Samuel  Builer,  1612—1686, 

lludibras. 
John  Milton,  1608—1674, 

*  Paradise  Lost.' 
Edm.  Waller,  1606—1687, 

Poems. 
A.   Cowley,  161^-1667, 

Poems. 
A.  Maxwell  1620-I67a 

Poems. 


J.  Fox,  1517—1587,  Book 
of  Martyrs. 


N.  Fitzherbert,  1550-^1612, 

Biosrraphy. 
John  Siowe,  1527-1605, 

Chronicles,  Topograjiihy. 
SirT.  North,  Translations 

of  Plutarch. 


1600  J.  Pitts,  1560-1616,  Biog. 

of  Kings,  Bi«hop9.  &c. 
Richard  Knolles,  d.  1610, 

Hist(»ry  of  the  Turks. 
Wm.  Camden,  1561—1023, 

Antiquities. 
R.    Hackluyi,    1553-1616, 

Naval  Histories. 
W.   Raleigh,   1562—1617, 

History  of  the  World. 
Samuel  Daniel,  1567-1619, 

History  of  England. 
John  Hay  ward,  d.  1627, 

English  History. 
J.  Speed,  1555—16(29,  Hist. 

of  Great  Britain. 
Henry  Spelman,  15C2-1641, 

Antiquities. 
R.  B.   Cotton,  1670-1631, 

Antiquiiics. 
S.  Purchas,  1577—1628, 

Collection  of  Voyages. 


Thomas  Roe,  1580—1641, 

Travels  in  the  East 
E.  (Lord)  Herbert,  1581— 

1648,  History  of  Henry 

VIII. 
R.  Baker,  d.  1645,  Chron. 

of  England. 


Thomas  Fuller,  1608—1661, 
History,  Biography. 

Clarendon.  1008  -  1673,  His- 
tory of  Rebellion. 

Thomas  May,  d.  1650,  His- 
tory of  Parliament. 

Izaak  Walton,  1593—1683, 
Bloffraphy. 

B.  Whiifocke,  1606-1676, 
History. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Biogro- 

W?  Prynne,  1660-1667, 
History,  Politics. 


SPECULATIVB  AND  SGISIfTlFIO. 


J.  Jewel,  15Z>— 1570,   Di- 

viniiy. 
R.  Hooker,  1553— 1600,  E> 

clesiasiical  Polity. 
W.  Gilbert,  1640—1603, 

*  On  the  Loadstones' 
L.  Andrews,  1565—1626, 

Sermons. 


1600  Edward  Coke,    550-1634, 
Law. 
Jolui    Napier,   1650-1617, 
Logarithms. 


Robert  Buncr.,  1676—1639, 
'  Anat.  of  Melancholy.' 

Francis  Bacon,  1560—1626, 
Philosophy,  History. 

Wm.  Harvey,  1578-1657, 
Circulation  of  Blood 


John  Seldon,   1584—1654, 

Antiquities,  Law,  Hist. 

J.  Harrington,  1611—1677, 

*  Oceana.' 

James  Usher,   1560—1666, 

Divinity,  Sermons,  Ilisc 
Thos.  llobl)eiJ,  1588-1679, 

Metaphysics 
W.  Dugdale,  1606—1686, 

Antiquities,  History. 
W.  Chilling  worth,   1602— 

1&14,  Theology. 
Isaac  Barrow,  1630—1677, 

Divinity,  Mathematics. 
J.  Pearson,  1612—1686, 

Divinity. 
Brian  Walton,  1600—1661, 

Polyglot  Bible 
Jeremy  Taylor,  d.  1667, 

Divmity. 
Alger.  Sydney,  1617—1683, 

*  Discourse   on   Govern- 
ment.' 

Thos.  Browne,  1606—1663 

*On  Vulgar  Err>P«.' 
Edmund  Casiell,  d.   1686. 

Lexicon  Ileptae^otton. 
R.  Cudwonh,  16l7— 16d8L 
Metaphysics.' 
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IGOO 


Rochestor.  1648—1680, 

Satires. 
RoKcummon,  1633—1684, 

Poenw. 
N.  I^e,  1656—1691,  Drama. 
John  Bunyan,  1623—1633, 

'  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
John  Drvden,   1631—1701, 

Trageify,  Satire, '  VireiL' 
Thos.  Otway,  1651—1683, 

Tragedy. 


(700  John  Pomfret,  1667—1703, 
♦The  Choice.' 


John  Philips,  1676-r08, 
*  Splendid  Shillmg.' 

Thos.  Pamcli,  1679—1718, 
'The  Hermit.' 

Geo.  Farquhar,  1678—1707, 
Comedies. 


Matthew  Prior,  1664—1721, 

Poems. 
R.  Steele,  d.  1729,  Drama, 

Essays.     Politics. 
Daniel  Defoe,   1660-1731, 

*  Robinson  Crusoe.'    kc 
Jos.  Addison,  1672—1719, 

♦Spectator,'  'Cato.'   Ac. 
Nich.  Rowe,  1673—1718, 

J.  V(un)rugh,  d.  1726,  Com- 
edy. 

W.  Conzreve,  1672—1728, 
Comedy. 

fohn  Gay,  1688-1732, 

*  Beggar's  Opera,'  Fab. 
M.  W.  Montague,  1690— 

1762,  Letters. 
Robert  Blair,  1699—1746, 

'  The  Grave.' 
8.  Richardson,  1689—1761, 

*  Clarissa,'  ♦  Pamela,'  4:c. 


D.  Garrick,  1716-1779, 

Drama. 
9.  Foote,  1720—1771, 

Drama. 


8PBCULA.TIVB  AMD  SCISMTIFDO. 


1600 


Wm.  Temple,  1629-1710, 
Memofn,  fte. 


R.  Brady,  d.  1700,  History 
of  England. 


1700  Thomas  Rymer,  d.  1713, 
FoBdera. 


1600  J.  Eve*yn,  1620-1706. 
♦Sylva.' 
U.  More,  1614—1687,  Th»- 

T.  S^enham,  1624—1689, 

Medicine. 
W.  Sheriock,  d.  1699,  Di- 
vinity. 
J.  Tillotson,  163(^-1094, 

Sermons. 
Archbishop  L4*ightoiL 

16ia-16d4,  Divinity. 
R.  Baxter,  1616—1691, 

♦Saini'a  Everlaating 

Rest.' 
R.  Boyle,  1627—1691, 

Theology,  Chemistry. 


1700 


S.  Oekley.  1678—1720, 

Oriental  History. 
Thoa.  lleame,  1678—1735, 

History  and  Antiquities. 
John  Sti/pe,  1643—1737, 

Eccl.  History,  Biog. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  1&1.3— 1715, 

♦History  of  his  Times.' 
L.  Echard,  1671-1730, 

History  of  England. 
Thos.  Carte.  1686—1754, 

History  oi  England. 
John  Potter,  1674-1747, 

Antiquities. 
Sir  W.  Petty,  1623-1682, 

Statistics. 


Nathanael  Hooke,  d.  1763, 

History  of  Rome. 
C.  Middleton,  1683—1760, 

Life  of  Cicero,  4ke. 


John  Ray,  162b— 1705,  Boc* 
any.  Natural  History. 

John  Locke,  1032-1701, 
Metaphysial. 

R  South,  1633-1716,  IM- 
rinity. 


Isaac  Newton.  1642-1719, 
♦  Principia.' 

J.  Flamsteed,  1642—1719, 
Astronomy. 

R.  Hooke,  1^36-1702,  Phil- 
osophy. 

B.  de  Manderille,  1670— 
1733.  '  Fab.  of  the  Bees.* 

Edm.  Halley,  1666—1742, 
Astronomy. 

Hans  Sloane^  1660— 17S3, 
Natural  Hisioiy. 


A.  Clark,  1696-1742,  IM 

Tiniiy,  Philosophy. 
D.  Wateriaod,  1683— 174a 

Divinity. 
R.  Bentley,  1661—1740, 

Divinity,  Philology. 
A.  Baxter,  1687—17%,  Mel. 

aphysics. 
liOrd  Bolin^broke^  1079— 

1751,  Politics.  Literature 
O.  Berkeley,  1684—1763. 

Metaphreica,  Ethics. 
P.  Doddridge,  1701—1751. 

DivinliT. 
Jas.  Bracfley,  1692-1762, 

Astronomy. 
F.  Hutcheson.  1694— !747, 

Moral  Philosophy. 
T.  Sherlock,  1678—1761, 

Divinity. 
C.  Maclaurin,  1696-t74i» 

Mathematica. 
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17€0  R.  Rodsley,  1703-1764, 

Drama. 
Jona.  Swift,  1667—1746, 

Satires.  Talea,  Ac 
L  Walls,  1674-1748, 

Hymns. 
Edw.  Young,  1681— 1766| 

*  Nieht  Thoughts.' 
Alex.  Pope,  16^-1744, 

Poetry. 
W.Somerrille,  1692—1743, 

'TheChaae.^ 
Allan  Ramsay,  1696 -IToB, 

*  The  Qenile  Shepherd.* 
Rich'd  Savage,  1696—1743, 

Poems. 
Jaa.  Thomson,  1700—1748, 

*  Seasons.' 

John  Dyer,  1700-1758, 

Poems. 
H.  Fielding,  1707—1754, 

*  Tom  Jones,'  4cc. 
James  Hammond,  1710 — 

1742,  Elegies. 
Lawr.  Sterne,  1713-1768, 

*  Tristram  Shandy.' 
W.  Shenstone,  1714—1763, 

Pastorals,  &c. 
W.  Collins,  1720-1756, 

Odes. 
H.  Brooke,  1706-1783, 

*  Pool  of  Quality.' 

H.    Akenside,    17^21-1770, 

<  Pleasures  or  Imagina- 
tion.' 
Thoa.    Gray,    1716—1771, 

Odes,  Elegies. 
T.     Smolle^     172t^-l771, 

Novels. 
R.Glo?c^,l7lJ^-17^»,»Le. 

onidds.' 
O.  Goldsmith,  1731—1774. 

•Traveller,'    *  Vicar    of 

Wakefield.' 
W.  Mason,  1T25— 1797,  Po- 

ems,  Biography. 
T.  Chaiierton,  1792—1770, 

Poems. 
Ar.   Murphy,    1727-1805, 

Drama. 
Wm.  Cowper,  1731—1600, 

Poems. 
R.Cumberland,  1732-1811, 

Drama. 
Eras.  Darwin,  1732—1802, 

*  Botanic  Garden* 
James  Beaitie,  173&-1808, 

Poems. 
R.    Ferguson,   1750-1774, 

Poems. 
Geo.  Cotman,  iriS— 1794, 

Comedies. 
J.  Wolcoi  (Peter  Pindar), 

1738—1519,     Com.     Po- 
ems. 
J«s.    Macpherson,    1738— 

1796,  *  Oasian'*  Poems.' 
Robert  Bums,  1759-1796, 

Poems. 
i.  Houa,  d,  1808,  Drama. 


1700  John  Swinton,  1703—1767, 
History,  Antiquity. 


Lord  Lyttieton,  1709—1778, 
History,  Poems,  Divin- 
ity. 

James  Granger,  d.  1776, 
Biog.  Hist,  or  England. 


Sam.  Johnson,  1709—1784, 
Lives  of  Poets,  Diet..  &c. 

Jonas  Hanway,  1712—1786, 
Travels  in  the  East. 

John  Blair,  d.  1782,  Chro- 
nology. 

David  Hume,  1711-1776, 
History  of  England, 
Essays,  Ac. 

W.  Robertson,  1721-1793, 
HisLofCharles  v.,  &c. 

Thomas  Warton,  1728— 
1790,  History  of  England, 
Poetry,  Poems. 


H.  Walpole,  d.  1797,  '  His- 
toric Doubts,'  *  Ruyal 
and  Noble  Authors.' 

J.  Moore,  1730-1802, 
*  Views  of  Society  and 
Manners.' 

James  Bruce,  1730— 17M, 
Travels. 

W.  Gilpin,  17!M-18(M,  Bio- 
graphy, Divinity. 

E.  Gibbon,  1737-1794, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Ro- 
man Empire. 

J.  Whiiaker,  1735-1808, 
HisL  of  Manchester,  &c. 

Edmd.  Burke,  173(V-1797, 
Oratory. 

J.  Boswetl,  1740-1795,  Bio- 
graphy. 

J.  Milncr  1744-1797, 
Church  History. 

Joseph  Strut^  1748-1802, 
Chronology,  Antiquities. 


27 


SPBCULATIVS  XSti  8CIBNTIPI0. 


1700  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  1 

ITTd,  letters. 
Eph.  Chambers,  d.  1740, 

Cyclopedia. 
B.  Hoadley,  1676^1761, 

Polemics. 
Bishop  Butler,  1092^1701^ 

Divinity. 


J.  Wesley,  ^703-1791,  Di- 

vmity. 

D.  HarUey,  1704—1767, 
*  Observations  on  Man.' 

SoameJenyna,  1704—1787, 
Theology. 

W.  Warburton,  1709-1779, 
Theology,  Criticism. 

J.  Jonin,  1698-1770,  Di- 
vinity, Criticism. 

Lord  Kaima«.  *  696— 1782, 
Elements  of  Cniiciani. 

R.  Lowth.  17IO-17S7,  Di- 
vinity, Philolojry. 

W.  Blackstone.  1723-1780» 
Laws  of  England. 
"Junius." 


Adam  Smith,   1723—179(1 

« Wealth  of  Nations.' 
J.  Harris,  1709-1780,  Phi- 

lology. 
John  Hunter,   1726—1703, 

Medicine. 
F.  Balguy,  1716-1796,  Dl. 

Tinity. 


T.  Rcid,  inO-1796,  Meta. 

physics. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  1723—1798, 

Art. 
&  Uorsley,  d.  1806,  Theo- 

Jos.  Priestley,  1733—1804, 

Metaphysics,  Chemistry. 
Hugh    Blair,    1719-1800. 

Sermofts. 
J.  Home  Tooke,  1736—1812 

Philology. 
Wm.    Jones,     1747-1794, 

Orientalist. 
R.  Price,  1723-1791,  Met*. 

physics.  Divinity. 
Wm.    Paley,    1743-1806, 

Theology. 
Ricd.  Porson,  1769-1806, 

PhiloloffT. 
Ths.  Beddoea,  17G0— 18Q8L 

MsdichM. 
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17D0 


Ric(!.  D.  Sheridan,  1751— 
ia'.6f  Drama. 

Ann  Radcliffe,  1764-1823, 
Novels. 


laOU  Rob.  Bloomfield,  d.  1823, 
'  Farmer's  Bov.* 
Mrs.     Barbaula,     Poems, 
Tales. 


Lord    Byron,    1788—1821, 

Poems. 
John  Keats,  Poems. 
P.    B.   Shelley,    d.    1822, 

Poems. 
R.   C.    Maiurin,  d.   1824, 

Drama. 
Mias  Austin,  Novels. 
Wm.  Godwin,  1 755— 1836, 

Novels,  Metaphysics. 
Walter  Scott,    1771—1832, 

Novels,  Poems. 


Robt.  Pollok,   1798-1827, 

'Course  of  Titne.' 
Geo.  Crabbe,  d.  1832,  'The 

Borough,'  dec. 
Fanny  Bumey,        —1840, 

Novels. 
Wm.  Beckford,  1760-1844, 

Novels. 
Thos.  Haines  Bally,  1797— 

1839,  Lvrics. 
Thos.  ■  Hamilton,     1789— 

ldl2,  Novels,  Travels. 
Felicia    Hemans,     1794— 

1835,  Poems. 
Barbara  Ilofland,  Novels. 
Jaa.  Hogg,        —1835,  Po- 
ems ancl  Tales. 
Th-c.  E.  Hook,  1788—1841, 

Novels. 
Thos.  Hood,  Poems,  No- 
vels, dec. 
Hannah  More,  1744—1833, 

Poems,  Tales. 
Jane    Porter,  —1849, 

Novels. 
S.  T.  Coleridge,        —1834, 

Poems. 
Wm.  Wordsworth,         — 

I860,  Poems. 
Robu  Southey,         —1843, 

Poems. 
Mara.  Blessington,         — 

1849,  Novels. 
Chaa.   Lamb,    1775—1834, 

Poems.  Essays. 
Thos.  H.  Lister,  1801-1842, 

NoTda. 


1700 


Charles  Bumey,   d.  1841, 
*  History  of  Music. 


SPSClTUkTXTS  AMD  S^lBimVia 


N.    Maskelyne    d.     1811 

Astronomy. 
G.   L.  Siaunion,   d.   1801 

Chinese  Code. 
W.  llererhell,  1738-1822. 

Astronomy. 


1800  J.  Macdiarmid,  1779-1806, 
Biography. 


E.    D.    Clarke,    d,    1822, 

1  ravela 
C.  J.  Fox,  d.  1S06,  History. 


W.   Mitford,    History 
Greece. 


R  Hcber,  Travels,  dec. 
Mi^or  Kennel,  Geography. 
Wm.    Rosco,    1751-1831, 

Life  of  Leo  X.,  dec. 
Walter  Scot^         —1832, 

History,  Biography. 


Sir  Jas.  Mackintosh,  1766- 
1832.  HisL  of  England. 

Geo.  Chalmers,  1742—1825, 
Political  Annals. 

Marsden,  1755-1836,  Ori- 
ental HisU  and  Travels. 

Jas.  Mill,  —1836,  Hist. 
British  India. 

Robt.  Morrison,  —1834, 
Travels,  Philology. 

Jas.  Grehame,  History  of 
United  States. 

John  Gillies,  1747-1836, 
History  of  Greece. 

Basil  Hall,  178&-ld44, 
Travels  and  Voyages. 


Wm.    Hone,  -1842, 

Every  Day  Book. 


R.    ft   J.    Lander,    1834, 
Travals  In  Africa. 


1900  Arthur  Young,  1741-1320, 

Agriculture. 
A.  Keea,  1743—1825,  Cycl»> 

paedia. 
Joseph  Banks,  1743-I630y 

Natural  Uistory. 
Dr.  Parr,  d.  ISids,  Philo- 


D.  Ricai 


Licardo,  d.  1823,  PUitl> 
cal  Econo'*»y. 

C.  Ilutton,  d.  1823,  Hatha- 
maiics. 

John  Playfeir.  d.  1819. 
V.  Elmsley,  Philology. 
T.  Wollasion,  Chemirrry. 
Thomas  Young,  Uieroglj^- 

phirs,  &c. 
T.  Scon,  d.  1821,  Divinity. 

D.  Sie wart,  <I.  1821,  Meta^ 
physics. 

Vicessimus  Knox,    17XB-* 

1.S21,  EntayiL 
Malthus,  Polit.  Economy. 
Wm.    Ilazlit,   Critic    and 

Essayist. 
Francis  Jeflrey,  177^—1649, 

Eiways,  Criticism. 
Archbish.  Magee,  d.  1831, 

Divinity. 
Sir  Humph.  Davy,  d.  1829, 

Chemistry. 
Jcr.    Bentliam,    d.     1832, 

'PrincipUfl   of   Lcgiala- 

tion.' 
Adam  Clarke.  1763—10^ 

Divinity,  Criticism. 
Art^h.   Alison.    1757—1839, 

Essays  on  Taste. 
Francis  Baily,  1774—184^, 

Astronomy,  &c. 
Bp.    Burgess,    1756—1837, 

Theolopy. 
Herbert  Marsh,  1758—1839, 

TheoloBv. 
Thos.  Mitchell,  1783—1845, 

Classic.  Critic 
Robert  Mudie,  1777— 1S42, 

Scienu  Miscellaoies. 
SfrE.  Brydges,  17&2— 1337, 

Miscellanies. 
Wm.  Cobbctl,         —1835^ 

Politics,  dec. 
J.  Dalton,        - 1344,  Cbe- 

mist. 
J.  F.  Daniell,  —1845, 

Chemist. 
Sydney  Smith,         —1^5^ 

Theology,  Easaya. 
Chas.  BonnVcaJitie,  — 

1840.  Maibeinatica. 
Thos.  Chalmers.  Ttieologj 

and  Political  T 
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1800  S.T.  Coleridge,  1773-18^, 

Ethics. 
L.    E.    I^andon    Maclean, 

1901 -18^8,   Novels  and 

Poems. 
Wm.  Maginn,  17d3-^l&i2, 

Poenis, 
Marryatc,        —1817,  Nov- 

els. 
John     Gait,     177^—1839, 

Novels. 
Wm.  H.  Ireland,  Shaks. 

Forgeries. 
Lady  Morgan,         — 181-, 

Novels. 
Jas.     Morier,    1780— 

Novels. 
Thos.    Campbell,     1777— 

l&H,  Poems. 
TThos.   Banim,  1800—1812, 

Novels. 
Henry  F.  Cary,  1773—1344, 
Trans.  Dante.  Ac. 


1300 


Souihev,  1774—1^  Bio- 
graphy. 
Wm.  Beckford,  1769—1814, 

Travels. 
Arch.   Alison,   History  of 

Europe. 
Thos.  Arnold,  1795—1812, 

History  of  Rome. 
Thos.  D.  Fosbrooke,  1770— 

1842,  Archaology. 
Thos,  McCrie,  1775^-1835, 

Life  of  Knox. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  History 

Persia  and  India. 
I.  D'lsraeli,  1766-184S,  Cu- 

riosities  of  Literature. 
Basil  Hall.  1783-1»14,  Voy- 

ages  and  Travels. 


SPECDLATIVB  AND  SCISNTIVIO. 


1900  John    Leslie,  — 1832| 

Mathematician.    • 
J.  C.  I^ouilon.  1783—1843^ 

Botany,  Agricut.,  Archit. 
John      Hell,      1763—1825, 

Anatomy  &  Physiology. 
Olinthus  Gregory^   1774— 

1841,   Mathematics    and 

Religion. 
Robert   Hall,    1764—1831, 

Sermons. 
Sir  Chas.  Bell,  1781—1824, 

Anatomy    and    Physio- 


GERMAN. 


IMAOINATIOM. 


8PECULATIVB  AMD  SCIBIfTlPIO. 


800 


Walafrid  Strabo,  d.  840, 
Poems,  Theology. 


Otfried,  Harmony  of  Gos- 
pels  in  rtiyme. 


800  Eginhard,  d.  839,  Life  of 
Charlemagne,  Annals. 


Nithard,  d  853,  Hi.<iory  of 
Wars  of  France. 


800 


Rabanus  Mannts,  77&— 856, 
Theology. 


Gottschalk,  d.   f«9,    *Or 
Predestination.' 


900 


Hroswitha,  Let.  Comedies. 
Noiger,  Trans,  of  Psalms. 


900  Regino,  d.  915,  Chronicles. 
WiUkind,  HisL  of  Saxons. 


900 


Batherius,  d.  974,  Theolo- 
gy, Grammar. 


1000 


WItpo,  •  Praise  of  Henry 
lU.,'  Biography. 


Wineram,  Frandc  Poems. 


1000  Diihmar,  d.  1018,  Chron. 
of  Saxon  Emperors. 


Hennannus  Contractus, 
Universal  History. 

Mar.  Scotus,  1023-1086, 
Chronicles. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

Lambert,  General  History. 

Sigebert,  d.  1113,  Chron. 

Kosmas,  1013—1 126,  Histo- 
ry of  Bohemia. 


1000 


uoo 


Haniy  of  Veldack,  Minne- 
■bigwr. 


UOO  Benhold      C^nstantiensis, 
Universal  History. 
Olio,  d.  1158,  Chronicle. 
Helmold,  d.  1170,  Chron. 
of  SlavL 


1100  Mangold,  Thoologr. 
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1200  GuQther,  Poems. 

1200 

Arnold  of  Lubeck.  Chro- 
nicle of  Slavi. 

120O 

Frederic    n.,    U96-12M, 

EDko  of  Repgow,  *Sun» 
Mirror,'  (Law). 

*I>e  ArteVenAndi.* 

John  Semeca,  Law. 

Alb.  Magnus,    1193-1280, 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Freydank,  Poems. 

laOO  RudgerofManease,  CoUec- 

1300 

1300 

lion  of  Ballads. 

nenry  Frauenlob,  Songs. 

Boner,  Fables. 

Henrich     von     Rebdorf, 

Chronicle. 
Heinrich  von  Hcrvordcn, 

Chronicle. 
Jacob    von    Konigshofen, 

Chronicle. 

John  Tauler,  SaimoDS. 

John  Schildberger,  History 

Jonr.     Him,    UBb-MWi 

of  Timour. 

Theology. 

1400 

1400  Gobelin  Persona,  General 

1400 

Felix  H&mmerlcin,  Satires. 

History. 

Windeck,    Life   of  Sigis- 

John  von  Gmiinden,  AaOo- 

mund. 

nomy. 

John  Stadweff,  Chronicle. 

Hans     Ton     Rosenplut, 

Peter  von  Andlo»  de  Im- 

Geo.  von.  Penitach,  ]42S> 

Poems. 

pcrio  Romano. 

1461,  Theory  of  Plan«K 
Regiomontanus,  143fr— 1478 

Astron.,  MaiheroaL 
Nic.  von  Cuss,  MathemaL 
Thomas  1^  Kempis,  1330- 

Heinrich    von   Alkmaar. 

1471,  Theology. 
Gabriel  Brie,  </.  1495,  The- 

'ReinkedeVoas.' 

Mar.Behhaim.  Geography. 

Breydenbach,  Tonogy. 
Conrad  Botho,  Chronicle. 

ology. 
John    Geyler,   1445-151Q, 

Conrad  Celtcs,  1459-1508. 

Theologv. 

Latin  Poems,  History  of 

John    Trithemius,    1463— 

Nufpmburg. 
Thoe.  Mumer,  I47&— 1636, 

1516.  Nat.  Philosophy- 
Rcuchlin,  1454-1582,  PhB- 

» Rogues' Guild.' 

ology. 

1600 

1500  Maximitinn,  d.  1508,  Auto- 

1600 J.    WImpfelingen,    14S3— 
1606,  T^ol.,  PoeoML 

biography. 
Grlinbeck,  Lives   of  Em- 

Melc. Pfiniing,  1481-1535, 

perors. 
Albert  Kran«,d.  1517.  His. 

Holoander,  d.  1531.  I^w. 

Com.  Agiti^,  1486.^1633, 

Phyi»ics,  Theoloey. 
M.    Luther,   14S3-1546, 

'  Theuerdank.' 

tory  of  Saxons,  &c. 
B.  Pirkhcimer,  1480-1530, 

History,  Poetry. 

John  Avennn,  146&-1534, 

Theology. 
Zwingle,  14S4-.1531,  The- 

Anals of  Bavaria. 

ology. 

Olareanus  (H.  L.)  1488- 

Con.  Peutinger,  1465—1547, 

Melancthon,   1497—1660, 

1663,  Classics. 

History  and  Geofraphv. 

Theology. 

John    Canon,    1499-16^8, 

Paracelsus,    I493-1&41, 

Comp.  of  History. 

Chemistry. 
Joac.  Camerarius,    150&— 

John   Sleidan.  1506-1556, 

1574.  Philology. 
Conrad  Ge«nerTl516-15K, 

Universal  Hiwory. 

Natural  History. 
Basil    Feber,    1&0-15JTB, 

Hans  fSachs,    14tf4-l574, 

G.  Trehudi,  d.  I6i2,  Hel- 

Poems. 

vetic  Chronicle. 

Thes.  Erutl.  Schol. 

John  Fischan,  1611-1581, 

Gerard    Mercaior,  1612— 

Mar.  Chcmnitx,  ia2»-158>^ 

Satires. 

1694,  Geofiaphy. 

Theology. 
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1600  G.  Fabricius,    1516—1571, 
LaL  Pms.  Topography. 


Rollenharen,    1642-1609, 

Fm9chmfiusler. 
Fr.  Taubman,    1566-1613, 

Latin  Poemfi. 


1600 


Martin  Opitz,  1597—1639, 

Poem?. 
James   Balde,  1608—1668, 

Poems. 
A.    Gryphiua,  1616—1664, 

Tragedies. 

Paal  Fleming,  1609-1640, 
Poema. 


Lohenstein,    1638—1683, 
Poem*. 


SPECULATIVE  ANC  SCIEMTIPtC. 


1500  Simon  SchanU  1535—1573, 
CoUec.  German  Hist. 


John  PistoriuB,  1544—1607, 
CoIIec.  German  Hist. 

Marci.  Freher,  1566-1614, 
Hist.  Germy.  dc  France, 


1600 


P.    Cluvier,    1580-1623, 

Geography. 
M.    Guldas^   1576-1635, 

History. 


G.     Caliztus,    1566—1656, 
Ecclesiastical  Hit^tory. 

Olearius,      1604—1686, 
Travels. 


S.  von  Puflendorf,  1631— 
1694,  History,  Law. 

D.  G.  Morhofl;  1639—1691, 
Biography,  Higiory. 


1500  Wm.Xylander,  1632— 1576^ 
Philology. 
Wescnbeck,     1531—1586, 

Fred.  Sylberg,  1531—1596 

Philology. 
Theod.   fieza,    1619— 1600^ 

Theology,  Philology. 

e 

C.  Ritterhuis,  1660-1613, 
Law. 


1600  C.   Schwenkfeld,  d.    1616, 
Natural  History. 

J.     Hiixtorf,     1656-1621, 
Philoloffy. 

John    Kepler,    1671-1631, 
Astrunumy. 

B.    von    Hetmont,    1677— 
1644,  Chemistry. 

C    Scioppius,    1576-1649, 
Ars  Criiica. 

John  Uaver,  Uranomeiria. 

6.  Banh,  1&87-I(i58,  Phil- 
ology. 

Sol.    fcJIaw,    1593—1656, 
Philol.  Sarra. 

Olio  Guerike,  1G02— 1686, 
Air-Pump,  dec. 

Her.  Conrmg,  1606-1681, 
Aniiquitieo. 

Ez.  Spanheim,  1G29— 1702, 
Numismatology. 

John  Srhilter,  d.  1706,  An- 
tiquities^^  


1700  C.  Gryphius,     1649—1706, 
Poems,  Hist.,  Philology. 


Von   Canitz,   1664—1699, 
Poems. 


Gimlher,  1696-1724,  Poems. 


LiicoT,  Satirea. 

J.  C.  GoltFchccl,  1700-1766, 

Poems,  Tras.,  Criticism. 
Hagedom,     1708—1764, 

rabies. 
Haller,    1708-1777,  *The 

Alps.' 
J.  E.  Schlegel,  d.    1759, 

Drama. 
B.  C.    Kleist,   1716-1759, 

Idylls. 
Gelleit,  1716-1769.  Fablea 
Rabener,  1714-1770,  Satir. 


I 


1700  H.  Meibomius,  1638—1700, 1700  Ludolph,  1649—1711,  Phil- 


History. 
C.    Cellarius,    1638—1707, 

Geography,  Antiq. 
C.    Frankenstein,     1661 

1717,  History,  liiog. 
J.  Arnold.   16a>— 1714,  Ec 

cles-lastical  History. 
J.  G.   von  Ecrard,  1670— 

1730,  General  History. 
J.  A.  Fabricins,  1668-1736, 

Bibliography. 


n.  Freyer,  Gen.  History. 
B.  G.   Struve,   1671—1738, 

History  of  Germany. 
J.  L.  Moeheim,  1 695— 1766, 

Eccleaiastical  History. 


A.  F.BIMhing,  1724-1793 
Geography.  i 


ology. 
Leibnitz,  1646—1716,   Ma. 

ihematics.  Metaphysics. 
C.  Thomasius,  1666— ITIS, 

P.   Buda>u8,   1667—1729, 

Divinity. 
G.  E.  Stahl,  1660-1734, 

Chemistry. 
F.    Hoffman,    1660-1742, 

Medicine. 
J.  Bernouilli,  1C67— 1747, 

Mathematics. 
B.  Hederick,  1676-1748, 

Philology. 


J.  M.  Geasner,  1691—1761, 

Philology. 
A.  G.  Baumgarten,  1714^ 

1751,  Ethics,  Meiaph 
J.  J.  Gessner.   1707—1787, 

Numjpmatology. 
G.  F.  Meyer,  1711-1777, 

Philosophy. 
F.  W.  von  Olcjcken,  1714- 

1783,  NaL  History. 
J.  Winkelmann,  1718—1768 

Antiquity. 
Leon.    Euler,     1707—1788, 
Mathemaiica. 
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1700  Oleim,  d.  18CI3,  Sjngs. 


KloMtock,      17^—1903, 

*TI»o  Messiah.' 
Zachariae,      1727—1777, 

Comic  Poemi. 
C.  F.  Wei«e,  Dnma. 
J.  G.  Zimmerman,  1728— 

1795,  *  On  Solitude.' 
Gats,  l?21-17dl,  Paatorala. 
Ramler,  1725—1798.  Odea. 
Du!>cli,  1727—1788,  Pocma. 
Q.  E.  Uaainz.   1729-1781, 

Urama,  Fables. 
S.  G  earner,    1730—1788, 

'  Dcaih  or  Abel.' 
WielanJ,  1733-1813,  Ro- 

mance.4,  Poern^. 
Pfcfll-l,  l736-h»0,  Fablea. 
G.  A.  Biiiger,  1748-1794, 

P(tems. 
I.   II.   Vosa,  1751-1826, 

Novels. 
F.  Schiller,  1750-1805, 

D  ama. 
Koizebue,      1761— 1S19, 

Dnima. 
Goeihe,  1749-1832,  Drama, 

Tales,  Poems. 


1800  F.    Schlefel,     1773-1829, 

Novels,  Poeii7,  IIist..&c 
Emsi  Schulize,  1787—1817, 

Elegies. 
E.  T.  W.  nofllnan,  d.  1S», 

Tales. 
A.G.H.LafoQUiine,176a- 

1831,  Tales. 
K5mer,  Pueina. 


Li  von  Amlm,        —1831, 
Poems,  Novels. 


Behopenliauer,        —1838, 
Novels. 


SPBCULATIVB  AND  •CmrilFlO 


1700  Frank,  d.  17^,  Chronol 
Walch,  d.  1781,  Eccleaias- 
tical  History. 


C.  Gatterer,  d,  1799,  Hist. 


J.  W.  Ton   Archenholz, 
1745-1812, 'Seven  Years' 
War.' 


Scurulch,  d.  1808,  Eccle- 
siitstical  History. 

Foi-sior,  d.  1793,  Geogra- 
phy. 

A.  L.  von  Sch&lzer,  d.  1809, 
lliiiiory. 


1800  J.  von  Mailer,  d.  1609,  Uni- 
versal History. 
J.  G.  Eichhom.  d.   1827, 
History. 

Heeren,  History. 


Von  Hammer,  Orion.  Hist 
B.  G.  Niebuhr,  History. 


8ch51I,       —1833,  History. 

C.  O.  Mulier,         —1810, 

History,  Archaology. 


F.Rotteck,  —1849,  His- 
tory. 

H.  Hase,  —1812,  His- 
tory, Antiquities. 


1700  G.    J.    Zolltkofer,    1730- 

1780.  Sermon "». 
J.  A.  E.  Gotre,  1731-1786 

Eniomologv. 
Im.  Kant,  1^24—1804. 

Metaphysics. 


Semler,  d.  1791,  TiMology. 
PuUer,  Law  of  Nations. 

Adelung,  d.  1807,   Fhil- 

ology. 
Lavaicr  1741—1801,    Phy. 

siognomy. 
Werner,  Geology. 


1800  Herder,  1741-1803,  Philo- 
sophy  of  History. 

Fichie,  d.  1819,  Metaphy- 
sics. 

F.  H  Jacobi,  d.  1819,  Me- 
taphysfics. 

Blumenbach,  Phrsiology. 

Schelling,  Mctaphysica. 

Thaer,  —1828,    Agri- 

culture. 
Rownmulier,  — 1855, 

Theology,  Criticism. 
GaiU       -1329,  Philolosy 
Griesbach,        —181/,  Phi 

lolotfy. 
Groielend,        —1836,  Phi 

lology. 
H.  J.  Klaproth,  1734— 1836| 

Philology. 
F.  Passow,        —1833,  Phi. 

lology. 

He^el,  -1831,  Meta- 
physics. 

F.  Accum,  —1838,  Clue. 
mistry. 

Mohs,  —1839,  Mineca. 
logy- 

G.  A.  Fa.<«,  —1841,  Phi- 
lolosy 

E.  Bokker,  Philology. 
Buttmann,        —1^1,  Phi 

lolopy. 
C.  T.   Follen,         — J84f 

Thsology,  BMsys. 
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ISOO 


Tleek,  Poems,  Novels. 


1800  Augi.  Neander,  1330, 

Ecclesiastical  History. 
J.  L.  C.  Heeren,       —1812, 


History. 
Jereha     ,        ^  ^   . 
A.  von  Humboldt,  Travela, 


H.  Berghaus,  Geography. 


Hutory. 


IQOO  Olbers,         —1810,  Astro- 
nomy. 

Hahnemann,  —1813, 

Homoiopaihy. 
A.  W.  SchlegeU        — lS4fi, 

Criticism,  Essays. 


Humboldt,  Science. 
Liebig,  Chemistry. 


FRENCH. 


WAaOIATlOM. 

FACT. 

SPBOULATIVB  AND  SCIBNTIFIO. 

Poetry. 

600 

Gresrory  of  Tours,  564-695, 
History. 

600 

600 

600  Marculfe,    *  Charta     Re- 
gales,' Ac. 

600 

700 

700  Fredegaire,  Chronicle. 

700 

800  Tbeodulph,  d,  82j,  Hymns, 
Theology. 

Servatus  Lupus,   d.  862, 
EpisUes. 

Hincmar,  d.  882.  Epistles. 
Abbon,' Siege  of  Paris.' 

800 

Ado,  d.  875,  Chronicle. 

800 

Agobard,tf.840,Th6olQg]r 

Paachasins  Radbert,  *Tnik* 
substantiation.' 

900 

Adalberon,  d.  1090,  Poetry. 

900  Flodoard,  896-966,  Chron. 
Dudon,  History  of  Norman 
Conquest  in  France. 

900 

1000 

Fnlbert,d.  1029,  Epistles. 

1000  Almoin,  d.  1008,  History  of 
France. 

1000  Gerbert,d.  1003,  Geometry, 
Mathematics,  &c. 
Abon,  d.  lOOi,  ArithmeUc, 
and  Astronomy. 

Berengarius,  d.  1068,  Theo- 
logy. 

1100 

Wm.  of  Poictiers,  1071— 
1 126,  First  Tn»uback»ur. 

HildebeM,  1067-1133,  Po- 
etry. 

Bkhada,  Norman  Poetry, 
*6estesdeGoderroi.> 

1100  Ouibert.  ia58-Ild4,  Histo- 
ry of  First  Crusade. 

Pierre  Theiitbodo,  History 
of  Crusades, 

Marbodajus,  d.  1123,  Bio- 
graphy. 

Suger,  1082-1162,  Uie  of 
Louis  le  Gros. 

1000  Anselm,  1033-1109,  Scho- 
lastic. 

Pierre  Abelard,  1079-1142, 
Theology. 

Bernard     of     Clairraaz, 
1091-1155»  Mystic. 
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1100 


Oeoflroi  GalowTf  Anglo- 
Norm.  Chron.  in  rerae. 

Rob.  Waca,  *Rojiuui  de 
Rou.' 


Fouque.  a  Troubadour. 
Alexanaer  of  Bemai,  Poet- 
ry,  Fablea. 


1200 


John  JSgidius,  Poem  on 

Medicine. 
William  lo  Breton,  *  Deeds 

of  Philip,*  In  verse. 
P.  GauUer,  *Alexandrieda.' 

William  de  Lorris,  *Roman 

de  la  Roee.' 
Jean  de  Meun,  Oontin.  of 

*  Roman  de  la  Rose.' 
Eeieve    de    Bezier,    Last 

Troubadour.  


1300  Peter  Langtoll,  Anglo-Nor- 
nuin  Chronicles. 


Philippe  of  Vitri,  Translap 
tion  of  OTid. 


1400 


Alain   C3iartier,    d.    1458, 

Poetry. 
Corbeil,  Satire. 
D'Aurergne,  d.  1458,  Po- 

ema. 

Clement  Marot,  1463— 16S2S, 
Poems. 


1600 


F.    Rabelait,    1483-1563, 

Satires. 
J.  du  Bellay,   :492-1560, 

Poema. 

Staph.  Jodelle,  1632—1573, 
Odes,  Tragediea,  dec. 


1100  Huffhde8t.Victoire,1097— 
1140,  Geography,  Ifisto- 
zy,  and  Theology. 


1200  Pierre  de  Poictien,  Sacred 
History. 
Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin, 
Conq.  of  Conataotinople. 

Phil  Mouakes,  d.  1283,  His- 
tory of  France  in  verse. 
W.  Rubniquis,  Traveller. 

Jean  de  Joinville,   12G0— 
1318,  Biac  of  Louis  IX. 


130O 


John  Froissart,  133r~1402, 
Chronicles. 


1400 


Philip  de  Comines,  144&- 
1509,  Hist,  of  his  Times. 


1500 


Guill.  du  Bellay,  d.  1543, 
History  of  his  Times. 


Jagues  Amyot,  1611—1593, 
Translations. 


SPBCUXJITIVB  AMD  ICBllTirH. 


1100 


Peter  Lombantus,  d,  IIM. 
Theology. 


Alain  de   I'ble,  d. 
Theology,  Ethica. 


120O 


Vincentius   of   BmutbIi^ 

Encyclopmlia. 
Rob.  of  Sorbonne,  d.  1271« 

Theology. 


1300  Barnard  Gordon,  MadiciiMi 
John  of  Paris,  d.  1306,  The- 
ology. 
W.  Durand,  d.  1333,  Taw. 
W.  Occam,  d.  1347,  Law. 


1400  Peter  d'Ailly,  1350—1425, 

Astronomy. 
John  Gerson,   1363—1429, 

Scholastic. 
Raymund  de  SebuDda,  d. 

1432,  Theology. 
Heniy  of  Balma,  d   143B^ 

BfysUc 


James  Leferre,  1436—^637, 

Theology. 
Wm.  BudAUS,  1467—1640^ 

JurisL 


1500  J.  C.  Scaliger,  1484—15581, 
Philology. 
Du  fiois,  H7&-1666,  i 


Rob.  Stephens,  15CXt— 1559, 

Philology. 
P.Ramus,T51&— 1572,Lofie 
Seb.  Castellio,  I61&-  1»3, 

Philology. 
Jas.  Cujaciu<  152D-1S90 

Lambinus,         1516—157% 
Commentaries. 
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ISOO  M.  A.  Muret,  1526—1585, 
Poems,  Criiicisms. 
Mich,  de  Montaigne,  1533— 
1592,  Easays. 


Fran.  Malherb6,1666-1GS8, 
Odes. 


1600  M.    Reignier, 
Saiirea. 


1573-1613, 


J.  Chapelain,   1695—1674, 
La  PaceUa.* 


P.    Comcille,    1606—1684, 
Drama. 


81.  Erremond,  1613-1703, 
Literature. 


Rochefo^caul^  1603-1680, 

Reaeciiona.    Mclnolr^ 
Moii.-re,  16r20-l673.  Drama. 
i:a   Fontaine,    16s21— 1605, 

Fables,  Tales. 
Segrais,  16544— 1701,  Idyls. 
T.   Comeilie,    ie2&— 1709, 

Drama. 
M.  de  Sevign*,  1626— 16M, 

Letters. 
J.  Racine,  163»-1G99, 

Drama. 


Boileau,  1636-1711,  Satires. 


SPBGDLATIVS  AMD  •OIBKTIFIO. 


1500 


J.  J.  Scaliger.  1540—1609, 
History,  GriUciam,  itc 


J.  A.  de  Tfeou,  1563—1617, 
History  of  France. 


1600  P.    Matthieu,    1544—1621, 
History  of  France. 
An.  Du.  Chesne.  15t}l-1640, 
Collectiona  of  Uistohea. 


Bochart^  1599—1667,  •  Geo- 

graphia  Sacra.' 
Henry  Spondanus,  1668 — 

1643,  instory. 
a  Guicheron,  1607-16W, 

Hist,  of  House  of  Savoy. 
Henri  Valesius,  1603—1696, 

Ecclesiastical  History. 


Adr.  Valeslus.  1607—1692, 
*  Deeds  of  the  Franks.' 


L.  Moreri,  1643—1680, 
Historical  Dictionary. 

Tillvmont,  1637— 1698,  Ec- 
cie«iasiical  History. 


W»  RAgnard.     1647-1709, 
cToroedies. 
Galland,  1646—1715,  Tran. 
of  Arabian  Nights. 


Fenelon,  1661-1715,  'Tele- 

machus,'  Ac. 
Deshoulieres,    1638—1694, 

Elegiea. 


1700 


1500  Hen.  Stephens,  1528— 1590, 

Philology. 
F.  Vieia,   1540-1603,   AL 

gebra. 
Pierre  Cbaioa,  1543-1603, 

Theology. 

MC    Casaubon,     1559— 

1604,  PhUology. 


1600 


J.  Marwilier,   1647-1724. 
History,  various. 

Fleury,   l653-17ia,  Eccle- 
siastical History. 

G.  Daniel,  1649— 1723,  His- 
tory  of  France. 

Vatincour^  1663-1730, 
Biography. 
27* 


C.  Salmnsius,  1596— 16S2, 

History  and  Criticism. 
Dennis  Petau,  1583^1652, 

Ch.  fiology. 
P.  Gasaendi,  159!^-1655, 

Philosophy. 
DCS  Cartes,  1596    1660, 

Metaphysics.  M&/hem. 


B.  Pascal,  1623-1662, 

Miscellaneous. 
D'Herbelot,  1&26— 1695, 

Orientalist. 
Cassini,  1625-1712,  Astron. 


Huet,  1630-1721.  Phllos'phy 
Boimlaloue,    1682-1704, 

Sermons. 
La  Bruyorc,  1636-1696, 

*  Characiera.' 
Maibranche,    1633-1715, 

*  Search  after  Truth.' 

1700  P.    Bayle,    1M7-17C6, 

Dictionary. 
Hardouin,    1646-1739, 

Criticism. 
4nd.  Dacier,  1651-1722, 

Philology. 
Anno  Dacier,  1651-1720, 

Philology. 


Tonmefort,  1656-1708, 

Botany. 
Fonteni'lle,  1657-1756, 

♦  IMurallty   of  Worlds, 

&c. 
Montfancon  1655-1T41, 

Antlqiiiiloe. 
Masslllon,  1663-1742, 

Sermons. 
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1700 


J.B.Rouasean,  1671—1741, 

Odes. 
Crehiilon,     1674—1762, 

'rrageJies. 
Ren.  Le  Sage,  1677—1747, 

•i;il  lllas.' 
P.  N.  Dcffiouches,  1680— 

1754,  Cometliest. 
J.  B.  Grucourt,  1683—1743, 

Ovie.?,  TnleH.  dec. 
MarivHux,    lCd8-1763, 

Novela. 
Vohaire,  1^95—1778,  Tra- 

gedy,  Poetry,  Ilisu,  &c. 


J.  J.  Rousseau,  1712—1778, 

'  Emile,'  *  Ileloise,'  dec. 
Dh^e^o^    1713-17^,  'En- 

cyclopedie,'  Novels. 
Bernis,  1715— 17CM,  Poems. 
Favart,  d.  1762,  Comic 

Operas. 
Louis   Racine,  d.   1763, 

Poems. 
J.  J.  Barthelemy,  171&-1795, 

*  Anacharais.' 
Marmontel,   1719—1799, 

lilies. 
GresseL  J.  1777,  Elades. 
Dorat,  d.  1780,  Novels. 


Florian,  1766 -1794,  Tales. 
Beaumarchais,  d.  1799, 
Comedies. 


180)  B.  St.  Pierre,  « Paul  and 
Virginia.' 
Madme.  da  Genlis,  NotsIs. 

Mdme.  Couin,   1772-1807, 

Tales. 
Delilie,  d,  1813.  'L'Homme 

des  Champs.^    kc 
Madame  de  StaSI,    1766— 

1817, '  Corinne,'  &c. 
n.  de  Balzac^  1799-lSGO, 

NoTels. 
J  J.  Boisaaid,  174^-1831, 
Fables. 


SPBCCLATIVB  AJR*  SCIKMTIFM 


1700  Venui,  1G5&-I735.  nistorr. 

Paul   Rapin,   lt%l— 1725, 
llisiory  of  England. 

Bossuet,    I66'J— 17(Vt,   His- 
tory, Sermons. 

C.  Rollin,   lUil— 1741, 
Ancieai  Huionr,  Educa- 
tion. 


C.  I.  F.  H^nauU,  16^1770, 
History. 


C.  Villaret,   1715—1766, 

History  of  France. 
L.  P.  Anquettl,  1723—1808, 

History. 
Maru  Bouquet,  d.  1754, 

Recueil  d'ilistorlens. 
A.  Goguet  d.  1758,  '  Origin 

of  La\V9^  Arts,  dec' 
Larcher,  1726-1812,  Trans. 

of  Herodotus. 
Crevier,  d.  1765,  Ancient 

History. 
Guyoti  d.  1771,  Eccleoiaa- 

ucal  History. 


J.  DeGuignes,  1721—1800, 
History  of  ahe  Huns. 

D'Anville,  1702-1782, 
Geography. 

G.RaynaT,  1711-1796,  Hist, 
of  East  and  West  Indies. 

C.  F.  X.  Millo^  1726-1785, 
History. 


1800  Bliimondi,    History 
Political  Science. 
Barante,  History. 
Auj^ustin  Thierry,  History 
Amodei  Thierry,  History. 
Gnizot,  History. 
Thiers,  History. 

Denon,  d.  1825,  TraTels  in 

Egypi- 
J.  P.  F.  Ancillon,  1767— 

1837,  History. 
Louis  E.  Bignon,     —1841, 

History. 
J.  J.    Jacotot,    17701840, 

Education. 


1700 


Polard,   1669-1752,  Suar 

Saurin,   1677-1730,  Sex* 
mono. 


Montesquieu,     1698— 17S6^ 

'  Esprit  dei*  l^ix.' 
Reaumur,  IGS3— 1757, 

Natural  lliisiory. 
Houbigan^   1686—1783, 

Criticism,  Phibilogy. 
Giiard,  d.   1748,  ^Synony- 


Buflbn,  1707-1789,  Natonl 

History. 
De  Broeses,  170&— 1777. 

Philology,  History. 


Helvotius,    171&~1771, 

'  De  r Esprit.' 
D'Aubenton,  171fr— 1799, 
Natural  Hisiory. 
N.  Vaiicl,  d.   1770,  *Law 

of  Nations.' 
D'Alembeit,  d,  1783, « Eo- 

cyclopedie.' 
La  Grange,  MaihemadoL 

Bailly,    1736-1793,   Hitf., 

Astronomy. 
Lavoisier,   \743— 1794, 

Chemiauy. 
Montucia,    172&— 1799, 

Mathematics. 
Turgot,  Poliu  EconOBiy. 
Mirabeau,  Politics. 
Fourcrol.d.  1809,  Chem. 
J.  Lalande,  d.  1807,  Astron. 


1800  VolnsT,  175&-18aO,TniTela. 
Philology,  Ac. 

Haiiy,  d.  1822,  Ciystallo 
graphy. 

U  Place,  d.  ISr,  Mathe- 
matics 

Guvtun  Morreau.  Chem. 

Cuvier,  d.  1832,  NaL  HiaL 

Dumoni,  Legislation. 

P.  L.  Courier,  Politics. 

J.  F.  Audoin,  1797—1841, 
Zoology. 

J.  E.  D.  Esqulrol,  1773— 
1840,  on  taaanity. 

Chaa.  Fourier,  1772—1897, 
Socialism. 
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1800  C.  Delavlgna,   TragedlM, 

and  rooms. 
Victor   Hugo.  Tragediea, 

Poems,  nnd  Romances. 
A.  de  Lamartlne,  Poems, 

History,  and  Travels. 
lia<l.   Dudevant   (George 

Band),  Novels. 
A.  Dumas,  Poem^  Playa, 

and  Romances, 


1800  Mad.   Junot,    1784-1839, 

Biography. 
A.  L.  G.  Laborde,     —1842, 

Travels. 
Las  Cases,     —1812,  Biog- 
raphy. 
J.  Michauil,      —1839,  His- 

tory. 
Bourrienne,     —1834  *■  Life 

of  Napoleon.' 
A.  Coille,    —1838,  Voyage 

k  Tembuctou,  Sec. 
Chamix>Iiion  ieJeune, 

1838,Anuq.  Egypt. 
J.  P.  A.  Remusat,    —1832, 

Philology,  Antiquities. 


SPBCULATIVB  ANO  8CIBMT17X0. 


1800  T.  &  Jouffroy,  ITSfr- 1842, 

Meiaphyaics 
A.  L.  do  Jussinu,  1748-1836, 

Botany. 
S.  F.  lACroix,  1765-1843, 

Maihemaiics. 
Lamarck,    —1829,  NaturaJ 

History. 
Legendre,  17G3— 1633,  Ma 
themaiics. 

Louis,    —1837,  Sur( 
Broussais,       —18:'" 

cine,  Physiol. 
Chapial,       — lS32,Cbeiii' 

istry. 
Say,  Polit  Economy. 


SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE. 
P.  is  prefixed  for  Portugueat, 


UCAaiMATION. 


600 


600 


800 


p.    iiOO  Egaz  Monez,  Songs. 
P.             G<»nzalo  Uermiguez, 
Songs. 


1200 


GoDza]3  Berceo,  Rhymea. 


SPSCULATIVB  AND  8CIENTIFI0. 


600 


600  John  of  Biclair,  d,  620 
Chronicle. 
Isidore,  d.  636,  Chron.  da 
Goih.  


800  Eulogius,  d,  899,  Martyr- 
ology. 
Alvarez,  Biog.  of  Eulogius. 


llOO 


1200  Rodrigo  Ximenez,  d.  liMI>, 
History  of  Spain. 


600  Anian,  Law. 

Fulgentius    Ferrandus, 

CSinon  Law. 
Martin,  d.  680,  Ethics. 


Ildefonso,  d.  667,  Polemica. 


800 


1100 


1200 


1300  Juan  Manuel,  d.  1362,  Ro- 
mances. 


140()  Villena.  d.  1434.  Trans. 

Virgil  and  Dance. 
E.  de  Villena,  lUM,  Moral 

Drama. 
Juan  de  Mena,  1412-1466 

Poems. 
L.  de  Mendoza,  1393—1458, 

Poems. 


1300 


1300 


1400  Piaz  de  Games,  Biography. 


R.  de  Penafort,  117&-127B, 

Decretals. 
Alphonso  X.,  d.  1284, 

Astronomy,  Alchemy. 
Rainiund  i.iillo,  123&— 

1315,    Theulogy,   CheOi 

istry,  Ac. 


140O 


J.  de  Torquemada,  d.  1I68| 
Sermons,  Criiicura. 
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1400  Peres  de  Guxman,  hjrkB. 


Juan  de  la  Enzina,  Paatonl 
Drama. 


1500  Lope  de  Rueda,  Comedies. 
Torres  Naharro,  Comedy. 
Juan  Boscao,  d.  1544,  Son- 
nets. 
P.     Ber.  RibeTTo,  Eclogues. 
Qarcilaao  de  la  Vega, 
1C03— l536,PocmB. 
P.     San  de  Miranda,  L493-I668, 
Lyrics. 
Juan  de  la  Cuera,  Art  of 
Poetry. 
P.     Gil  Vicente,  d.  1557, 
Comedy. 
J.  de  Montemayor,  1520— 

1561,  Romance. 
Ant,  Ferrelra,  1528—1669, 
Elegies. 


Diego  do  Mendoxa,  d.  1575, 
Poems,  History. 
P.     Camoens,  16ai-l579, » The 
Lusiad.' 
Luis  de  Leon,  1627—1591, 

Lyric  Poems. 
Fern,  de  Ilerrera,  d.  1578, 
Classical  Poems. 
P.     Rodriguez   Lobo,  Ro- 
mances. Pastorals,  dec 
P.     P.  de  A.  Caminha,  d.  1595, 
Epizrams.  Pastorals. 
C.  de  Castillejo,  d.  1596, 

Romantic  Poems. 
A.  de  Ercilla,  1533-1600, 

*  Araucana.' 
Geron.  Bermudez,  d.  1689, 

Tragedy. 
L.  de  Aigensola,  1565— 
1613,  Tragedy,  History. 
P.     Jeron.  Cortereal,  Poems. 

Cervantes,  1549—1616, 
*  Pofi  Quixote.' 


1400  R.  de  Zamora,  1407—1470, 
History  of  Spain. 
Fern,  del  Pulgas,  Biog.  of 
Ferdinand  and  bataeila. 


1600 


1600 


Bart,  de  Argensola,  1666— 

1631,  Tragedy,  History. 
F.  Queyedo,  1570-1645, 

Tales,  Satires. 
L.  Congora,  1665— 163S, 

Poems. 
Lope  de  Vega,  1662-1636, 

Drama. 
J.  P.deMontaIyan,d.l6i9, 
Tragedy. 

M.  de  Madrigal,  Romances. 
Man.  da  Fana  e  Sonsa,  d. 

1649,  Pastoral  Poema 


Damian  Goei,  Bistoiy, 
Trayela. 


Joao  de  Barros,  d.  1570, 
*  Hist.  Portugu.  in  India.' 

A.    Zarate,    *Discoy.   of 
Peru.' 

A.  de  Morales,  1513—1590, 
History  of  3paiiL 


J.  Acoata,  1517-1600,  Hist. 

ofthe  West  Indies. 
Gonsalvo  Illescas,  d.  1580^ 

Lives  of  the  Popes. 
Luis  Marmol,  Description 

of  Africa  • 
Jeron.  Zurita,  1513—1680, 

History  of  Arragon. 
Esievan  Gaxibay,  History 

of  Spain.' 


Juan  Mariana,  1637— 1G24, 

Hist.,  Chronology,  4bc. 
Blanca,  History  of  Spain. 


J.  G.  de  Mendoza,  Hist,  of 
China. 


apBcurjLTnrs  akd  sotSHTivie. 


1600  Hery TordesiUas,  1666— 
1625,  History  of  Spain. 
A.  de  Meoeses,  d.  1617, 

History  of  Augustines. 
F.  Andiada,  Chronicle  of 
John  m. 
P.     B.  de  Brito,  1670—1617, 
History  of  Portugal. 


A.  de  Andrada,  d.  1633, 
Travels  in  Thibet  and 
Cathay. 

Pru.  de  Sandoval,  History. 

Javroe  Bleda,  History  of 
Moon  in  Spain. 


1400 


Fras.  Ximenez,  1437—1517, 
Polyglot  Bible. 


1600  Perez  de  Oliva,  d.  1533, 
Ethics. 
J.  Luis  Vives,  1492-1540, 
Philosophy,  Theology. 


Ant.  de  Guevara,  d.  1^44, 

Ethics,  Epistles. 
A.  Govea,  1506—1565,  Law. 


Ant.  Asosdno,  1516-1586, 
Theology,  Law. 

S.  dea  Brosses,  1923—1600^ 

Grammar. 
D.  de  Andrada,  1528-15361 

Theology. 
Luis  Molina,  1536— 1600^ 

Metaphysica. 


J.  Guevara,  1641-40^ 

Publicist. 


J.  ValreRla, 
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leOO  L.  V.  cle  Guerara,  d.  1646, 
*EI  Diablo  Coxuelo.' 
Vie.  Espinel,  1645—1634, 


Caldcmi,  1601-1667, 

Drama. 
L,  Ulloa,  d.  1660,  Poems. 
A.  B.  Bacellar,  d.  1663, 

Sonnets. 
Blaiheo  Ribeiro,  Romance. 


M.  de  Villegas,  1695-1669, 
Anacreontics. 

F.  de  Vasconcellos,  Poems. 

R.  de  Macedo,  d.  1662, 
Poems. 

Viol,  do  Ceo,  1601—1693, 
Poems. 

F.  da  Castanheira,  Novel. 

A.  Nunhes  da  Sylva,  Son- 
nets. 


1700  Fran.  Candamo,  d.  1709, 
Drama. 
Ant  de  Zamora.  Comedy. 
P.     Xav.  de  Menesea,  167^— 
1743,  '  Henriqueide,' 
Epic  Poem. 
Ignacio  de  Luzan,  d.  1764, 
Art  of  Poetry. 


Tomas  da  Yriarte,  d.  1771, 

Fables,  &c. 
A.  de  BarroB  Pereixa, 

Poems. 
Manoel  da  Costa,  Poems. 
V.  Garcia  de  la  Huerta, 

Tragedy. 
P.  Correo  Gar^ao  Lyric 
Poems. 

Leon  de  Arroyal,  Odea. 
PauUno  de  Vaaconcelloo, 

Sonnets. 
Mel.  Vaidez,  Odes,  Lyrics. 
Cathar.  de  Sousa,  Tragedy. 


1800  G.  Jorellanoe,  1744—1811, 

*  Agrarian  Law.' 

P.     Tol.  da  Almeida,  Satires. 
Fern,  de  Moratin,  d.  1828, 

Comedies. 
M.  Garcia  de  VillanneTa, 

*  On  the  Theatre.' 

J.  U.  Davila,  General  Lit* 


1600 


C  Acuna,  1597— 1641,  <  De- 
scrip,  of  River  Amazon. 

E.  de  Almeyda,  d.  1646, 
History  of  Ethiopia. 

J.  F.  de  Andrada,  1697— 
1657,  Life  of  John  de 
Castro,  Comic  Poetry. 


Nic.  Antonio,  1617—1672, 
Bibliotheca  Hispanica. 
P.     Alb.  Coelho,  d.  1658, 
*  Wars  of  Brazil.' 


Ant.de  Soils,  1611—1686, 
Hist,  of  Conq.  Mexico. 


1700  J.  Forreras,  1658-1735, 
History  of  Spain. 


Barbosa  Maebado,  Diction- 
ary of  Learned  Men. 

Velasquez,  d.  1772,  Hist, 
of  Caatilian  Poetry. 

Figoeireda,  Eccl.  History. 


Munoz,  Hist  of  America. 


CaTanillee,  Aiuuda. 


1800  J.  A.  Llorente,  History  of 
Inquisition. 

Joee  Antonio  Conde,  His- 
tory of  Moon  in  Spain. 


8PBCULATIVB  AlID  SOU 


1600 


1700 


Fe^joo,  1765,  Ethics,  Critt 

cism. 
A.  Ulloa,  1716-1795,  Math' 
emaiician. 


Ruiz,  Botany. 

Pa^on,  Flora  Peruvians. 

J.  H.  Macaihaens,  <t  1790, 

Natural  Philosophy. 
Felix  do  Azara,  Zoologr 
J.N.deAzara,1731— n 

Antiquity. 


1800 
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THE   world's  PROORBiS. 


DUTCH. 


IMAOIHATIOK. 


FACT. 


120U  J.  Van  Maerlani,  1235—       1200 
1300,  Poems,  » Rymby- 

Melis  Stoke,  Poetic  Chron. 


UOO  Jnn  van  Helen,  Poems,        1300 

Chronicles. 
Heij.  van  Holland,  Poema. 
Claca  Willems,  Poems. 


8PBCUXJLTIT8  JUTO  SCOVTII 


1200 


1300 


1400  J.  Wilt,  Trans.  BoBihlua. 


Dirk  van  Munster,  *  Chris- 
tian Mirror.' 


Lambert,  Goetman,  'Mir- 
ror of  Youth.' 


1600 

A.  Byns,  Religious  Poems. 
Jan.  Fruiuers,  Poems  and 

Prose.  _ 

J.  Secundus,  1511—1536, 

Amatory  Poems. 
Dirk  Koornhert,  1522— 

1590,  Transl.  Homer. 
P.  ran  Mamix,  Odes, 

Songs.  , 

R.  Visscher,  Epigrams. 
Hendrick  Spieghel,  Didac- 

tic  Poems. 


1400  Edmund  Dinter,  d.  1448, 
Chronicles  of  Brabanu 
p.  vander  Hcvden,  1393— 
1473,  Chronicles. 


Gerard  Groot,  Theolc^/. 


1400 


1600 


8.  Pighius,  1520-1601, 
*  Roman  AnnalB.' 


J.  W.  Granafidt,  Theo. 


Rud.  Agricola,  1442— 146aC 
Philosophy,  Hist,  4cc. 


eOO  G.  Bredcrode,  1585-1637,  1600 

Comedies,  &c. 
D.  R.  Kanjphuiren,  1586— 

1626,  Religious  Poems. 
Daniel  Heine.  1560-1655, 

Poems,  Philology. 
J.  Cats,  1577—1660.  Drama. 
P.  C.  Hooft,  1587-1647, 

Tragedy,  Odes,  Hist,  of 

the  Netherlands. 
G.  van   Baerle  (BarliBUS), 

1584—1648,  l^tin  Ptiema. 
Just  van  Vondel,  1687— 

1679,  Tragedies. 
M.  Visscher,  Trans.  Tasso. 
Jan  van  Ueemskerk,  *  Ar- 
cadia.' 
J.  Westerbaen,  1599-1669, 

Epigrams. 


A.  Schoit,  1562—1629,  Bis- 
tory  of  Spain. 


IGOO  Erasmus,  1467-1536,  TIm- 
ology,  Literature,  Srr 


J.  Heumius,  1543—1601, 

Medicine. 
C.  Kiliaan,  d.  1607,  IKo- 

tionary. 
Justus  Lipsius,  1547—1608^ 

Phiiolo^. 
Sim.  Stevmus,  d.  1633, 

Hydrostatics,  Matliem. 
H.  Grpenius,  1584-1694, 

Orientalist  


160b 


H.  de  Groot  (Groiius), 
1583— 1M5,  Hisu,  Theol 
ogy.  Poetry,  &c. 


J.  Goliue,  1596—1667,  0» 

entaliat. 
Voetius,  1589—1676. 

Polemics. 
Beverwyk,  1591—1647, 

Medicine. 
Diemerbroek,  160»— 1674, 

Anatomy. 
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IMAOINATION. 

PACT. 

SPECULATIVE  AND  8CIBNTIFI0. 

Cam.  Iluygens,  1596-1687, 

J.  F.  Gronovius,  1611— 

Epiffrema. 

1671,  Philology. 
J.  Leusden,  16fd-1699, 

Jer.  Dicker,  1610—1066, 

ElegiM. 

Philology. 

D.  Joncktijs,  d.  1651,  Ama- 

tory  Poems. 

Nicholas  Ileins,  1620-1681, 

F.  Burman,  1628—1679, 

Poems,  Philology. 
Jan  de  Brune,  *  wheutone 

Theology. 
Chr.  Iluygens,  1629— 169B» 

of  Wit.' 

Maihem.,  Mechanics. 

Jan  Vo9,  Dnma,  Epi- 
R«ni«^AD8lo,  1622-1669, 

B.  Spinoza,  1631^1677, 
Theology. 

*  Plague  of  Naples.' 

Get.  Brandt,  1626—1685, 
Hist  of  Reformation. 

Cau.  Collect,  of  Batavian 
History. 

J.  G.  GriBvius,  1632-1703, 

Swaramerdam,  1637— 168(\ 

Roman  Antiquities. 
J.  Perizonlus,  1631-1716, 

Natural  History. 

A.  Lcuwenhoek,  1632— 
1?A  Natural  History. 

History. 

DOO  P.  Francius,  164&-170I, 

1700 

1700  F.  Ruysch,  1639—1731, 

Latin  Poetry. 

Anat 

J.  A.  Vander  Qoes,  l&i7- 

1648,  Drama. 

J.  Gronovius,  1645—1716, 

• 

Greek  AntiquiUes. 
P.  Bondam,  Collection  of 

G.  Bidloo,  1549-1713, 

Anat. 

Batavian  History. 

C.  Vitringa,  1659—1722, 

Simon  Stvl,  History  of 
NetherlaJids. 

TheoIoCT'. 
Binkersc^oek,  1663-1743, 

Law. 
H.  Boerhaave,  1668-1738, 

Medicine. 
Hemstorhuis,  1686—1766, 

Philology. 
A.  Schultena,  1686-1750, 

Pliiiology. 
Graveaande,  1688—1742, 

Mathematics. 

Chr.  Hech^  1696-1748; 

PhiloloffV. 

B.  S.  Albinus,  168»-17n, 

Anatomy. 
Oudendorp,  1696-1761, 

Philology. 
W.  Otto  Reiz,  1702-1768, 

Law. 

D.  Gaublus,  1706-1780. 

Medicine. 

Hoogeveen,  1712-1794, 

Blia.  Wolff,  Noreto. 

Philology. 
6.  van  Swieten,  1700— 

loot^m,  Norela. 

1772,  Medicine. 
P.  Camper,  1722—1789, 

BellamT,  1757-1786,  Odea. 
Klein,  Lyrica. 

Anatomy. 

D.  Ruhnkec,  1723-1798, 

VanAlpheo,Od6flL 

Philology.                ^ 
Valckcnaer,  Philology. 

IflOO 

1800 

1800  D.  Wyitenfcach,  d.  1808, 
Philology. 

Hincopen,  Oucs. 

Ilelmera,  d.  1831,  Poema 

Nieuwiand,  Poems. 
Borger,  Odea. 

Te  Water,  History. 

Engelberts,  Ancient  Hist 
oT  Netherlands. 

Bildeidyk.  Dramas,  Odes, 

Van  Kampen,  Suttsticik 
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THE   world's   PROO&BSS. 


WAOIlfATIOM. 

PACT. 

SPBCDLATIVB  AKD  SCIBNTIPIO. 

Totlene,  Poems. 

Da  Costa,  Sacred  Poems. 

WUderboech,  Odes. 

Kluits,  Hist,  of  Holland. 
Westendorp,  Hisionr. 
Ypey.EcclraiasticarUiet. 

De  Jonge,  Aotiquiiies. 
Hamaker,  Orieaiaiist. 
VandAr  P^lcn,  Liientiira. 

SWEDEN,  DENMARK  AND  ICELAND. 
S-,  Sweden;  D.|  Denmark;  Ic,  Iceland. 


IMAOINATION. 

FACT. 

Ic.    900  Hjalti,  Poems. 

900 

900 

Ic.  1100  Thorwald,  Ballads. 

Ic.     •     Snmund,  b.  1166,  The 
Elder  Edda. 

1100 

Ic.     Aro,  d.  1148,  Annals  of  Ice- 

land. 
D.     Saxo,  Grammaticus,  d. 

1204,  Hist,  of  Northern 

Nations. 
D.     Sueno,  Hist  of  Denmark. 

1100 

D.     Axel,  Theology. 

Ic  1200  Snor.Sturleson.d.124l, 
Younger  Edda,  Hist, 
of  Norway. 

le.          Suerron,  Tales. 

1200 

D.     Sturla  Thoridsen,  History 
of  Norway. 

1200 

1400 

1400 

8.     Erie  Olai,  History  of  Ootlis 
and  Swedes. 

1400 

8.     Bryn.  Karisno,  rf.  1430, 
InstructioQ  to  Kings  and 
Princes. 

IMO 

1600 

S.      John  Mafnus,  d.  1644, 

Hist  of  Sweden. 
S.      Olaus  Magnus,  Customs  of 

Northern  Nations. 
S.     P.  I-ajrerloof,  1538-1599, 

History  North  of  Europe. 
Ic.     Arn.  JonaK,  1543-1640, 

Hisu  of  Iceland,  ^cc 

1600 

D.     Tycho  Brahe,  154&— 1601, 

Astronomy. 
D.     Urius,  a.  1600,  Astronomy. 

1600 

D.     Anders  Arrebo,  b.  1687, 
Religious  Poetry. 

D.     Anders  Hording,  b.  1619, 

Poems. 
S.     Bdernhjelm,    Epic  Poem, 

<  Hercules.' 

1600 

D.     J.  J.  Pontanus,  1691—1640, 
Danish  Hist. 

1600 

S.      P.  Kinrtcn,  1577-1640, 

Orienialisu 
D.     G.  Bai-thnline.  1585—1629 
.  Anatomy,  TheoloffT. 
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OfAGIXATIOlV. 


Ic.     TorfiBUs,  1 639— 1720,  HiA. 
of  Norway. 


D.  1700  Thofl.  Kingo,  b.  1634. 
llymxm. 


D. 
D. 


L.IToIbei«,  1684— 1754, 
Drama,  Satire,  Hiat. 

Ch.  Falster,  1690— 
1762,  Satirise 


OlofDalin,  1706-1763, 
Poetry,  History. 


Sneedorf,  1724-1764, 
Poems. 


1700 

S. 

D. 


B. 
D. 

D. 

& 

D. 
D. 
D. 
8. 


TulHn.  Lyrics. 
John  Ewald,  1743— 

17S I ,  Tragedy,  Lyrics. 
J.  II.  Wessel,  Humor- 
ous Poems. 
Bellerman,  1741-1796, 

Lvrics. 
H.  tode,  1736—1806, 

Dramas,  Fables. 
Samsoo,  1750-1796, 

Tragedies. 
P.  A.  Ileiberg,  b.  1758, 

Drama. 
S.  Elgstrom,  d.  1810, 

Poems. 


John  Penngskiold,  1664— 
1720,  History. 

Ame  Mafnussen,  b.  1663, 
Collec.Hist. 

Albert  Thura,  HisL 

Hans  Gram,  d.  1748,  His- 
tory. 


SPBCULATIVB  AND  SCIBMTIPlO. 


S.      Ol.  Rudbeck,  1630-1702, 
Botany,  Anat,  &c 


1700 
D. 


J.  C.  Sturraius,  1636—1708^ 
Phys.,  Mathem.> 


D.     Langebek,  d.  1776,  CoUec 
Danish  History. 

D.     Pontoppidan,  d.  1764,  Ori- 
gines  Hamienses. 
Lagerbring,  d.  1781,  His- 
tory. 


P.  T.  Suhm,  1720-1798, 
Hist,  of  Denmark. 


le.  1800  Thorlacksen,  d.  1819, 

Transl.  Milton 
D.  C.  L.  Sander,  Dramas. 


D. 

D. 

D. 

& 
8. 

a 


Jens.  Baggesen,  d. 

1826,  Lyrics. 
Oehlenschlager, 

Poems. 
B.  8.  Ingermann, 

Lyrics. 
Attcrbone,  Poems. 
Teener,  Romances,  Ac. 
F.  Bremer  Norels. 


1800 

D.     Malta  Bmn,  d.  1826,  Geog- 
raphy, In  Freooh. 


8.     Thorild  Trarels. 


Afzellus,  Iceland  Records. 
Hallenbeif ,  History. 
Granberg,  Statistics. 
Blezeil,  Topography. 


Linnaos,  1707— 1778| 
Botany. 


Wallerius,  d.  1786, 

Mineralogy. 
Oeder,  Flora  DanSca. 
Ihre,  Dictionary. 


1800 


S.     Berzelius.  Chemiatiy. 

D.     Rask,  Orientalist. 

S.      Wodderstadt,  '  On  Yelloti 

Fever.' 
S.      Liliegren.  Northern  An- 
tiquities. 
&     Norberg,  OrientaUsk 

J.  F.  Blumenbach, 
I  1840,  Naturaliac 
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POLISH. 


IMAOINAnON. 

FACT. 

SPBCtTLATITS  AND  BCIMMTVn 

1200 

1200  Vine.  Kadlubek,  d.  1226, 

History  of  Poland. 
Bo^phalus,  d.  1253, 

Chronicle  of  Poland. 
Martin  Polonus,  d.  1278, 

Chronicle  of  Popes  and 

Emperors. 

1200 

VitaUio.  Opaca. 

1400 

1400DIuRlo9sus,  141&-1480, 
History  of  Poland. 

1400 

1600 

Kochanowaki,  1530-1581, 

1500 

Bielski,  Chromcles. 

Stryjkowski,  Chron.  of  Po- 
land and  lluasia. 

1500 

N.  Coperoicua,  1472-1643^ 

Astronomy. 
Lucas  GomickU  Ethics. 
ReyofNasrlowicl615-- 

1600 

SartilewBki,       169&-1640, 
Latin  Poetry. 

1600  Ab.    Bzovius,   1567-1637, 
Ecclesiastical  Annals. 

Lubienetski,      1633—1676, 
History  of  Reformation. 

1600 

John  MaccoT,  d.  !&»,  The- 

OlOgT. 

Przipcov,  1590—1670,  Th^- 
ology. 

1700 

Naruszewicz,  d.  1796,  Po- 
etry and  History. 

1700  Dogiel,  Coll.  Hist.  Poland. 
Mizler,             Do, 

1700 

iSOO  Kraricki,  Poems,  Roman, 
cea. 
Boguslawski,  T>rama. 
Bronikowski,  Novels. 
Bematowirz,  Novels. 
Bulgarin,  Novels. 
Mickiewicz,  Poems. 
Odyniec,  Drama. 

1800 

T.ach  Szim-ma,  Trarelfl. 
Potocki,  Travels. 

1800 

Linde,L0zfean. 

RUSSIAN. 

[The  Russian  has  been  in  use  as  the  language  of  literature  scarcely  more  than  a  century.  Almosl 
rll  books  used  in  Russia  were  written  in  the  ancient  Sclavonic  tongue,  which  does  not  greatly 
dilTer  from  Kuasian,  but  more  closely  resembles  the  languages  spoken  in  Servia,  and  in  tha 
other  provinces  near  the  Save  and  Danube.  The  first  printing-oflice  in  Russia  was  esiabllshfd 
In  1353.1 


IMAOINATION. 


1000 


Nestorof  Kiew,  1056—1115, 
Chronicles  of  Russia. 


SPSCtTLATIVB  AND  SCIENTIFIC 


1000  Taroalaf,  Code  of  Lawi. 
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mAOWATION. 

PACT. 

8PBCULAT1VB  AND  ecailTIFXO. 

1100 

Tl»e  Expedition  of  Ighor,  a 
celebrated  Poem,  author 
UniuiowxL 

1  too  Theodosius,  d.  1120,  Annals. 
Sylvester,  d.  1123,   Chro- 

Simeon  of  Sasdal,  d.  1206, 
Chronicles  of  Ruasia. 

1100 

120O 

1200  John  of  NoTgorod,  Hiaioiy 
of  Ruasia. 

1200 

[The  blank  of  neariy  four  centuries  arises  from  the  oppression  of  the  Mongols,  who  held  1 

from  12:23  to  1477.    Thej  destroyed  almost  all  ancient  books,  and  repressed  the  risin'  spirit  of 
knowledge  which  a  cloee  connection  with  the  Greeks  was  then  introaucing  into  Russia.] 


1500 

1500 

1500  Sudebuek,  Ckxie  of  Uws. 

leoo 

1600 

1600  Demetrius  of  RostoflT,  The- 

Simeon  of  Polotsk,  Poems, 

Spiritual  Dramas. 

1700 

1700  KhilkofT,  History  of  Russia. 
V.     Tatischcff,    d.     1750, 
Chronicles  of  Russia. 

1700  Theophones,  Seimons. 

Oantemir,  1708-1744,  Sati- 

rical  Poems. 

Poetry,  History,  Science. 

Cherbatofl;  History. 
GolikolT,  HiBtoiy. 

Popofski,  Transl.  Pope. 

Sumarokoff,      1718-1777, 

Drama. 

Khcrankoff;        173^-1807. 

'TheRuasIad.' 

Plato,  1737-1812,  Sermoofc 

Kostroff,  d,  1796,  Transl. 

the  Iliad. 

P.  S.   Pallas,   1741-1811, 

Petroir,  173&-1799,  Transl. 

the  Eneid. 
Ksiajnin,    1742—1794, 

Natund  History. 

Drama. 

J.  Khemnitzer,  1744—1784, 

Fablea 

Klushin,  Comedies. 

EphimieflT.  Comedies. 
Ableaimoff,  Operas. 

G.  R.  Derjavin,  1743-1816, 

Murarieflr,17B7-18l6,  His- 

Lyric Pocirv. 

tory,  Didactics. 

H.   Bogdanovjtch,    1743— 

Eugenius,  History. 

1803,'  Dushenka,'  Poems. 

Viiin,  1745-1792,   Come- 

dies,  Tales. 

NicolefT,  Traeedies. 

1800  Maikofn  Comic  Poems. 

1800  Kanunsin,  b.  1766,  Hiatory 

1800  Shislikoff,  Criudsm. 

Dmiirieff,  Lvrics.  Fables. 

of  Russia. 

Ozerofi;  d.  1816,  Traifedics. 

Kachenofski,  History. 

P.    Sumarokoff;     Poems, 

Tales. 
V.  A.  Jukofski,   *.    1783, 

G.  GUnka,  History. 

Poems. 

Augustin,  SermoML 

Milonotr,  If.  1821,  Satires. 

Kotzebue,  Voyage  of  Dis- 

Batiushkotr, Transl.  Tibul- 

covery. 

lus. 

Gretch,  History  of  Russtao 

Gneditch,    TransL     Iliad, 

Literature. 

Ode». 

Ki7]oA;F«blM. 

China.     ' 
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THB   world's  F&00]UB89^ 


ARABIAN,  PERSIAN,  AND  TURKISH. 

P.  Persian.      T.  Turkuh.     Tho^e  unmarked  are  Arabian. 


IMAOIMATION. 


0QC  Mahomet.  Koran. 

Lebid,  &S~767,  Poenu. 
Zohair,  Poems. 

Kais  El  Ameri,  or  Annul- 
kaia,  Poems. 


600 


700 


Abim  Moarab,  Poems. 
Abuno\ya8.76^— 810,  Poems. 
Rehashi,  Poems. 
AwU  ObciJ,  d.  838,  Fables. 


SPSCVLATIVB  AVD  SCZBHTV  Ck 


600 


700 


Muham.  ben  Omar,  Hiatory. 


Ahanan,  Medicine. 


700  Jafar,  Cbemiotry. 

Abu  Iianilah,ftl9~767|'ni»> 
ology. 


800 


600 


A.Temain,  804-845,  Poems, 


Bocbteri,  821-882,  AiUhoL 

Abu  Mohammed  Abdallah, 
Literature.       


900  Ibn  Doraid,  d.  931,  Poems. 


Almotanabbi,  d,  'KG, 
Poems 


Wahab.  Travele. 
Abuzeid,  Travels. 
L  Kotaibah,  d.  889.  History. 
Abu  Jafar,  838-922,  Hist. 
Uonain  ben  Isaac,   d.  874, 
Translations  from  Greek. 


800  Asmai,  740— 830l  Tbeolosj. 
Keiidi,  Philowphy. 
J.  ben  Serapioo,  Medicine. 
Almamon,       Asuonomical 

Tables. 
Bahali,  d.  835,  Etymology. 
Alfragan,  Astronomy. 
Nasir  Khosru,  Meutphya. 
Albumazar,  80&-885,   BIbp 

themaiics.  Astronomy. 
Bochari,    810—870,    *  Tha 

Sahih,'  Tradiiiona. 


900 


Said  ben  Ratrik,  876—937, 

General  History. 
Euiychius,  History. 
Massudi,  d.  957,  History 

and  Geogxapby. 


Ibn  Haukal,  Geography. 


P.  1000  Feidusi,  932—1090,         1000  Almuyadad,  History  of 
*Shah  Nameh,'  Epic  Saracens  in  Sicily. 

Poem. 


Abul  Ola,  97:^1057, 
Poema. 


Geber,  Chemistry. 


900  Albategni,  Astronomy. 
Rases,  d.  921,  Mediuoe. 
Ben  Musa,  MaibemacicsL 
Azophi,  Astronomy. 


Alfarabi,  d.  954,  Aristo- 
telian Philosophy. 

Geuhari,  d.  998,  ArisCo- 
telian  Philosophy. 


1000  Achmet,  Treatise  on 
Dreams. 
Ibn  Mesua.  Medicine. 
ATicenna,  SdO-lOlS, 
Philosophy,  Medacise. 


Abuicasis,  Medicine. 
Jelaleddin,  Correction  of 

Calendar. 
Araachel,  Atiooony. 
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of  War  with  Indians.' 
Thos.  Prince,  d.  1757,  Hist. 
of  New  England. 

Cadwallader  Golden,  1688- 
1776,  Ilisionr  of  the  Five 
Nations  of  Indians. 

John  Bariram,  d.  1777, 
Botany,  Travels. 
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David  Rittenhouse,  d.  1796, 
Astronomy. 
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Botany. 


J.  G.  C.  Brainard,  d.  1826, 
Poem^ 
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*  British  Spy.' 


Robt.  C.  Sandn,  d.  1832, 

Poems. 
J.  a  Adams,  1767-1847, 

Poems. 
Washington  AUsion,  177^ 
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Novelist. 
Timothy  Flint,  1780-1840 

Novels. 
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1841,  Poems. 
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Edmund  D.  Griffin,  1804— 
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John  D.  Godman,  d.  1830, 
Anatomy,  Natural  Hist., 
&c. 

John  Marfihall,  1756—1835, 
Life  of  Washineion.  dec. 

Jno.  Armstrong,  1758-1843, 
'Warof  18lti.' 

Abiel  Holmes,  1763— 1S37, 
Annals  of  America. 

Timothy  Flint,  1780—1840, 
Hist,  of  Mis^iss.  Valley. 

A.  S.  Mackenzie,  — IS19, 
Travels  in  Spain,  4cc 


G  &tj  Tfsnwu  r  Morris,  ]  7€&-» 
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Timoihy  U  wight,  1752— 
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Lt^vi  Fri^bie,  ir:>t— 1322» 
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luo.  M;ii^l];iJt,  175S^]!HS, 

Law 
W.  E.    Channing,    1780— 

1842,  Sermons,  Criticism. 


Thomas  Jeflerson,  1743— 

1826,  Politics,  Phiios. 
John    Adams.    1735-1826, 

Politics. 
John    M.    Mason,     D.  D., 

1770-1829,     Divinity, 

Sermons,  &c. 
John  H.  Ilobart,  D.  D., 

1776-1830,  Sermons,  &c 
Joe.   Story,   1779—1645, 

Henry*  Wheaton,  1783— 
1848,  I^w.     Hi8t*»ry. 

Edw.    Livingston,    1764- 
1836,  Criminal  Code,  Ac. 

David  Ilosack,  1769-1835, 
Medicine. 

Jas.  Madison,    1751-1836, 
Politics. 


Alex.  IL    Everett,  1790- 

1&17,  Essays. 
R.    Harlan,    .796—1843, 

Kaiural  History. 
James    Kent,    1763-1847, 

Comment  on  Am.  I^aw. 
Hueh   8.    Legard,   1797— 

1843,  Miscellanies. 
Jas.  Marsh,  1794-1842,  Me- 

taphysics. 
Albert  GallaUn,  176l-18«9| 

Ethnology,  Philology. 
J.  C.  Calhoun,  1782-l88n, 

Politics,  SpMchaa. 
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AVaris^ti  Scythian,  priest  of  Apollo. 

AbeofruL,  a  goddeas  or  Toyues,  ice. 

Abreia'nus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter. 

A'bron,  a  very  rolupiuoua  Grecian. 

Abjf*la,  a  famous  mouniain  in  Africa. 

Aeanftha^  a  nymph  beloved  by  Apollo. 

Ae<isUus,  the  name  of  a  famous  hunter. 

Ac^ius.  one  of  the  priests  of  Bacchus. 

Aeha^mejieSf  the  first  king  of  Persia. 

Aeha*te»,  a  trusty  friend  of  ^neas. 

Ach'eron,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  changed  into 
a  river  of  hell  for  assisting  the  Titans  m  their 
war  against  Jupiter.  i 

AchU*le*i  son  of  Peieus,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Thetis,  a  goddess  of  the  sea,  who,  being  dip- 
ped by  his  mother  in  the  river  Styx,  was  in 
vulnerable  in  every  part  except  bis  right 
heel,  by  which  she  neid  him ;  alter  signaliz- 
ing himself  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  for  Ids  valor, 
as  well  as  cruelty,  he  was  at  length  Iciiled  by 
Paris  with  an  arrow. 

Aeid'alia  and  Armafta,  names  of  Venus. 

Aeidaflua,  a  famous  Touniain  of  Boeoiia. 

A'ci»^  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  killed  by  Polyphemus, 
because  he  rivalled  him  in  the  affections 
Gsletea. 

A^fnon^  a  famous  king  of  the  Titans. 

AdrattUy  the  genius  or  drunkards  at  Athens. 

A  -^titans  a  celebrated  hunter,  who,  accidentally 
discovenni;  Diana  bathing,  was  by  her  turned 
into  a  stag,  and  devoured  oy  his  own  hounds. 

Adm€*tu9.  a  king  of  Thessaly. 

Adf/nia,  tne  incestuous  oflsprin^  of  Cinyras  ui& 
Myrrha,  remarkably  beauuful,  beloved  by 
Venus  and  Proserpine. 

Adraaffea^  the  goddess  Nemesis. 

JB'acus,  one  of  the  infernal  iuUges. 

JE*gay  Jupiter's  nurse,  daughter  of  Olenus. 

JBgefuM^  a  king  of  Attica,  giving  name  to  the 
^sean  sea  by  drowning  himself  in  iu 

jEri'na,  a  particular  favorite  of  Jupiter. 

jE'gia,  a  Gordon,  whom  Pallas  slew. 

^'rle.  one  ot  the  three  Ilesperides. 

JE*gon^  a  wresilAr  famous  for  strength. 

.£gypftu9,  son  of  Neptune  and  Lybia. 

^fo,  one  of  the  three  Harpies. 

JEnefaa,  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus. 

^€fbu,  tba  god  of  the  winds. 


^o'tu^  one  of  the  four  horses  of  tlie  nm. 

^acula'ntu,  a  Roman  i|od  of  riches. 

jEsetUa'pius,  the  god  ol  physic 

^ihaiUdeay  a  son  of  mercury. 

jE'thoHj  one  of  the  four  horses  of  the  sun. 

uEl'iutus,  a  title  of  Vulcan. 

jEto'louy  a  son  of  Endymion  aud  Diana. 

Agamemfnotiy  a  brother  of  Menelaua,  choaea 

captaiu-general  of  the  Greeks  at  the  i  ' 

of  Troy. 
Aganipfpe,  daughter  of  the  river 

which  flows  from  mount  IXelicoa. 
Age'nor,  the  first  king  of  Areoa, 
Agent/na,  the  goddess  of  indu^itry. 
At!elaa*tuii  and  Ageaiflaua^  names  of  PlitiO. 
Agla'ia,  one  of  tlie  three  Graces. 
A[lax,  one  of  the  most  distinguiidied  prinoM  and 

heroes  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Albu'nea,  a  famous  sybil  of  Tripoli. 
Alci'des,  a  title  of  Hercules. 
Atci'nous,  a  king  of  Corcyra. 
Alci'oTteuty  a  giant  slain  by  Hercules. 
Aiei'ope,  a  favorite  mistress  of  Neptuna. 
Alcme*na,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon. 
Aledtn,  one  of  the  three  Furies. 
Alecftryon^  or  OalHua,  a  favorite  of  Man. 
APrnuBy  and  Alum*nua,  titles  of  Jupiter. 
Alo*ti,  a  festival  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres. 
AUts^uMy  a  giant  who  warret)  with  Jupiter. 
AmaUhafOy  the  goat  that  suckled  Jupiter. 
Ambarvafle,  a  spring  sacrifice  to  Ceres. 
Ambro'aiOy  the  food  of  the  gods. 
Am'man^  a  title  of  Jupiter. 
Amphiara'iUy  son  of  Apollo  and  HypenUMatn, 

a  very  famous  augur. 
Amphime^dorij  one  oi  the  suitors  of  Penalopt. 
Atnphi'on,  a  famous  musician. 
AmphitriUe.  the  wile  of  Neptune. 
AmynioTy  a  kins  of  Epinis. 
AnaftiMy  the  goddess  of  prosiilutlon. 
Anctt^uay  a  king  of  Arcadia. 
Andn/geuaj  the  son  of  Minos. 
AtidroTn'achey  the  wife  of  Hector. 
Attdrom'edoy  the  daughter  of  Cepbeos  and  Caa- 

Slope, who,  contending  for  the  prise  of  beauty 

with  the  Nereides,  was  by  them  bound  lo  a 

rock  and  exposed  to  be  devoured  Iqr  a  sea 

monster ;  but  Perseus  slew  the  mooaier,  aal 

married  her. 
Ange'rona,  the  goddeas  of  i 
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AffnoL,  the  aiaur  of  Pygmalion  and  Dido. 

Antafa»y  a  giant  sod  of  Neptune  and  Terra ;  he 
waa  squeezed  to  deaih  D]r  Hercules. 

AnUero».  one  of  the  nainee  of  Cupid. 

AnteveHta^  a  eoddeas  of  women  in  labor. 

An'thiOj  and  Argi*va,  lilies  of  Juno. 

An'ubia,  an  Egyptian  god  with  a  dog's  head. 

Aon'idet^  a  name  of  tM  Muses. 

Apatu'rioy  and  AphrodiHit^  titles  of  Venus. 

A^pUf  eon  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  called  also, 
Serapis,  and  Osiris:  he  first  taught  the 
Egyptians  to  sow  com  and  plant  rines; 
after  his  death  they  worshippea  him  in  the 
form  of  an  ox,  a  symbol  of  husbandry. 

Arach'ne^  a  LTdian  pnnce88,^umed  by  Minerva 
into  a  spider,  for  presuming  to  vie  with  her 
at  spinning. 

Artthu'soy  the  daughter  of  Nereus. 

ArrentihutMy  and  J&seu/o'ntts,  gods  of  wealth. 

Ar^go,  the  ship  that  conveved  Jason  and  his  com- 
panions to  Colchis,  and  reported  to  iiare  been 
the  first  man-of-war. 

AT*gonaut8j  the  companions  of  Jason. 

Ar*gtt»,  son  of  Aristor,  said  to  have  had  a  hun- 
dred eyes ;  also  an  architect,  who  built  the 
ship  Argo. 

Ariad'ney  daughter  of  Minos,  who,  from  love, 
gave  Theseus  a  clue  of  thread  to  guide  him 
out  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth:  being  after- 
wards deserted  by  him,  she  was  married  to 
Bacchus,  and  made  hi^  priestess. 

Arimas*piy  a  warlike  oeople  of  Scythia. 

Ari'ony  a  .yric  poet  of  Meihymna. 

Aristi^itSy  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene. 

Aristome'TUSy  a  cruel  Titan. 

AnMtoph'cmes,  a  comic  poet,  bom  at  Lindus,  a 
town  of  Rhodes. 

Art&nus.  'he  Delphic  r^bil ;  also  Diana. 

AtelCtna  festivals  of  ^sculapius. 

Asco^iiaj  feasts  of  Bacchus,  celebrated  in  Attica. 

A«te*riay  daughter  of  Ceus. 

A9trapaJuay  and  Ataby'nu,  Jupiter. 

AatrafOy  the  goddess  of  justice. 

A9troi*ogus,  a  title  of  Hercules. 

A9t^anaXy  the  only  son  of  Hector. 

A'typala^Oy  daughter  of  Phoenix. 

A'tty  the  goddess  of  revenge. 

AtianUes,  a  savage  people  of  Ethiopia. 

AtHcu^  a  king  of  Mauritania. 

At'ropoa,  one  of  the  three  Fates. 

Aterruu,  a  lake  on  the  borders  of  hell. 

Averruncfwt.  a  god  of  the  Romans. 

Augtfoiy  a  king  of  Elis,  whose  stable  of  3000 
oxen  waa  not  cleansed  for  30  years,  yet  Her- 
cules cleansed  it  in  one  day. 

A'vittuper,  a  title  of  Priapus. 

ilu'rea,  a  name  of  Fortuna. 

Auro^rOy  the  goddess  of  morning. 

Aulo^ieon,  a  general  of  the  Crotonians. 

AutumfmUj  the  god  of  fruits. 


Batfchuty  the  god  of  wine. 

Baj/ta^  the  goddess  of  shame 

BarbaftOy  a  title  of  Venus  and  Fortuna. 

Beu*»areu*y  a  title  o(  Bacchus. 

BatUuSy  a  herdsman,  turned  by  Mercury  mto  a 
loadstone. 

Bau*eisy  an  old  woman,  who,  with  her  husband 
Philemon,  enieruined  Jupiter  and  Mercury, 
travelling  over  Phrygia,  when  all  others  re- 


BeOen^phofij  son  of  Glaucns,  king  of  Epiiyxa, 

who  underwent  numberless  hardshipa  for 

refusing  an  intimacy  with  Bihenoboa,  tho 

wife  ol  Proetus,  king  of  Aigos. 
BeUo^ruiy  the  goddess  of  war. 
BerecynUAia  MaUer,  a  title  of  Cybele. 
Berenifeet  *■  Grecian  lady,  who  was  the  only 

person  of  her  sex  permitted  to  see  the  C^ym- 

pic  games. 
Bergion.  a  giant,  slain  by  Jupiter. 
BibfUoy  the  wife  of  Duillius,  who  first  iosututsd 

a  triumph  for  naval  victory. 
B^etpt,  and  Bi'frmuy  names  of  Janus. 
BiatUHory  a  name  of  Mars. 
Bi'thoHy  a  remarkably  sirons  Grecian. 
BoU'noy  a  nymph  rendered  imirortal  for  bar 

modesty  and  resisumce  of  Apotlo. 
B€^na  Dtfa,  a  title  of  Cybele,  and  Fortuna. 
Bo^mu  Deb'tnonyh  title  of  Priapus. 
Bo^reat,  son  of  JSstretis  and  Heribeia,  generally 

put  for  the  north  wind. 
Brevity  a  title  of  Fortuna. 
Bri'areuMy  a  monstrous  giant,  son  of  Titan  and 

Terra:  the  poets  feign  him  to  have  had  a 

hundred  arms  and  fifty  heads. 
Bri'mo,  and  Bt<'6a«li«,  names  of  Hecate. 
Briae'iSy  daughter  of  Brises,  priest  of  Jupiter, 

given  to  Achilles  upon  the  taking  of  Lyr- 

nessus,  a  ciiy  of  Troas,  by  the  Greeks. 
Bron'tesy  a  maker  of  Jupiter's  thunder. 
Bro'tfieua,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  threw  himself 

into  mount  JEina,  on  account  of  ids  da* 

formity. 
Brumaflia,  feasts  of  Bacchus. 
Bubofnoy  tne  goddess  of  oxen. 
Busi'riey  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  a  most  crtMl 

tyrant ;  he  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
ByVU9y  tlie  daughter  of  Buletus. 


Cabar*niy  priests  of  Geres. 

Cabi'riy  priests  of  Cybele. 

Ca'brua,  a  god  of  the  Phaselitn. 

Cafcusy  a  son  of  Vulcan. 

CadfmuM.  son  of  Agenor  and  TelepheassL  who, 

searching  in  vain  for  his  sister,  ouilt  the  city 

of  Thebes,  and  invented  16  letters  of  tho 

Greek  alphabet. 
Cadu'eeua.  Mercury's  golden  rod  or  wand. 
Ca^ca,  and  ConservaUriXj  titles  of  Fortuna. 
CkodtuiUy  a  robber,  son  or  Vulcan. 
Ctb'necUy  a  title  of  Jupiter. 
Cal*cha»y  a  famous  Greek  soothsayer. 
Calia'to,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon. 
CaUVopey  the  muae  of  heroic  poetry. 
Caltff/aoy  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  who 
%  reigned  in  the  island  of  Ogygia,  where  sha 

entertained  and  became  ecamoredof  Ulya* 

ses.  on  his  return  from  Troy. 
CSarn'Mss,  a  gluttonous  king  of  Lydia. 
Ccanby'aeay  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  Icing  of  tht 

Modes  and  Persians. 
Coma'na,  and  C'omo,  goddess  of  infants. 
Ca'ruay  a  title  ol  the  Furies. 
CanofptUy  an  Egyptian  god. 
Car*dua,  a  househ<ild  goddess. 
Carmen'tOy  a  name  of  Themis. 
Car'nOy  a  Roman  goddess. 
Carya'tiBy  a  title  of  Diana. 
Ca^piiy  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  who  were  said  ta 

starve  their  parents  to  death  when  70  jaam 

old,  and  to  train  up  dogs  for  war. 
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CttMan'dra,  a  dauchter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
endowed  wiih  the  gift  of  prophecy  by  Apollo. 

Costal' idcH^  ihe  Muses,  from  ilie  Jouniain  Cas- 
taliu»,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

Cas'/or,  8un  of  Jupiicr  and  Ledu,  between  whom 
and  his  brother  Pollux  immortality  waa  al- 
lerriaiely  shared. 

Ca'tius,  a  tutelar  god  to  grown  persons. 

Ce'ciupa,  the  first  king  ol  Athens. 

CVufc'/*o,  one  of  the  three  Jlurpies. 

Ccu'laurs,  children  of  Ixioii,  half  men,  half 
hoFhcs,  itdiabiiing  Thessaly. 

Crrtha'lua^  the  8oii  ol  Mercury  and  Hersa. 

O-'jfheus,  a  pri'ice  of  Arcadia  and  Eiiiiopia. 

Caau'niua,  a  liilo  of  Jupiter. 

Cet'f>erus,  a  doff  with  ihree  heads  and  necks, 
who  guarded  the  gitfiS  of  hell. 

CertaUia,  iesuvnli  in  honor  of  Ceres. 

Ci'res,  the  goddesir  of  agriculture. 

Ce'rus^  or  iSc'ruSy  the  god  of  opportunity. 

Chai'ceaj  festivals  in  honor  of  Vulcan. 

C/iar*itcs,  a  name  of  the  Graces. 

Cha'run,  the  ferryman  of  hell. 

Cht'mera,  a  Htranse  monster  of  Lycia,  which 
was  killed  by  liellerophon. 

Chi'rony  the  preceptor  of^  Achilles. 

Chro'viia,  a  cruel  son  of  Hercules 

Chri/sao*riti8,  a  surname  of  Jupiter. 

ChryigU^  a  priesteM  of  Juno  and  Argoa. 

Cir*ce,  a  famous  enchantress. 

Cir'rhiL,  a  caveni  of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  whence 
the  winds  issued  which  caused  a  divine  rage, 
and  produced  oracular  responses. 

Ctthcb'ndes,  a  title  of  the  Muses. 

Clau'sina^  a  name  of  Venus. 

Clau'tiuay  or  Clu'aius,  a  name  of  Janus. 

CUo'medes,  a  famous  wrestler. 

Cli'o,  the  Muse  presiding  over  history,  and  pa- 
troness ol  heroic  poets. 

Clo'tho,  one  of  the  three  Fates. 

Ctt/tevmesUra,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
killed  by  her  oon,  Orestes,  on  account  of  her 
adultery  with  iEgisihus. 

Cocy'tus,  a  river  of  hell,  flowing  from  Siyx. 

CoUt'na,  the  goddess  of  hills. 

Compita'lia,  games  of  the  household  gods. 

Ci^mus,  the  god  of  festivals  and  merrimenL 

Concot'dia,  ilie  goddess  of  peace. 

Conserra'tor,  liud  C'u«'/os,  titles  of  Jupiter. 

Con':tusy  a  title  of  Neptune. 

Corti'rta,  the  coverinff  of  Apollo's  tripos. 

Cort/hun'tes,  and  C'm'VI's,   viests  o*"  C^bcle. 

Crh'on,  a  klnf,'  of  Thebes. 

Cri'nis,  a  pne-it  of  Apollo. 

Crinib'sus,  a  Trojan  prince,  who  could  change 
hinvell  into  any  snane. 

Cra'sus,  a  rich  king  of  l.ydia. 

Cro'nia,  festivals  in  honor  of  Saturn.  e 

Ctea'tbus^  a  famous  Aihcriian  parasite. 

Cu'nia^  the  g<Ml(lcs.s  of  new-born  infants. 

Ou'pid,  son  of  .Mars  and  Venus,  the  god  of  love, 
smiles,  &c 

Cy*cloj>8^  Vulcan*s  workmen,  with  only  one  eye 
in  the  nihldle  of  their  forehead. 

Cyb'ele,  the  wile  of  Saturn. 

CychiuSy  a  king  of  Liguria ;  also  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, who  was  invulnerable. 

Cylle'niua,  and  Camil'lus,  names  of  Mercury. 

Ci/nocepfi'aJi,  a  people  of  India,  said  to  have 
heads  resembling  those  of  dogs. 

Cyn'thia,  and  CtjnUhiuH,  Diana,  and  Apollo. 

Cypnrtsscb'a,  A  title  of  Minerva. 

C^'riOy  Cytltere  a,  lillas  of  Venus. 


Dada'lion^  the  son  of  Lucifer. 

Dasd'alus,  an  aruticerof  Athena,  who  formed  tki 
Cretan  labyrinth,  and  invented  the  auger. 
a.xe,  glue,  plumb-line,  saw,  and  masts  and 
sails  lor  ships. 

Da'mon^  the  sincere  friend  of  Pythias. 

Dcb^num^  Bo'nua.  JJitht/ram'bus,  and  Dionyafi' 
iuSj  titles  ol  Bacchus. 

Da'ruu,  the  daughter  ol  Acrisius,  king  of  Argo^ 
seduced  by  Jupiter  in  the  iorm  oi  a  gulden 
shower. 

Dana'idcs,  or  Bt'lides^  the  fiAy  daughters  yt 
Danaus,  king.of  Arsos,  all  ol  whom,  except 
Hypermnestra,  killed  their  husband:*,  the  s^ais 
of  their  uncle  .£s:ypius,  on  the  marriage 
nishi :  they  were"  therelore  condemneil  to 
draw  water  out  of  a  deep  well  with  sieves, 
so  that  their  labor  was  without  end  or  suc- 
cess. 

Daph'ne,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Apollo. 

Darda'nns,  the  lounder  of  Troy. 

Da'res,  a  very  ancient  historian  who  wrote  aD 
account  ol  the  Trojan  war. 

Dt^a  «S'y/'io,  a  title  of  Venus. 

Dec'ima,  a  title  of  Larhe!=i.s. 

Deian'ira^  the  wile  of  Hercules. 

Detda'miu,  a  dausluer  of  l.ycomedes,  king  oi 
Scyro!!,  b>  whom  Achilles  bad  Pyrrhu^ 
while  he  lay  concealed  in  woman's  apparel 
in  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  to  avoid  gutng  lo 
the  Trojan  war. 

Dein/te'a,  a  beautiful  attendant  on  Juno. 

Deiph'ob^j  the  Cuuiean  sybil. 

Deiph'obus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecubft. 

De'lia^  Dcl'ius,  Diana  and  Apollo. 

Dc'las,  the  island  where  Apollo  was  bom. 

Del'phi,  a  city  of  Phocis,  lamous  for  a  lempk 
and  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 

DeVphicua,  Didifina-Ka,  titles  of  Apollo. 

Dem'adea,  an  Athenian  orator 

Der>bic€s^  a  people  nc^r  the  Caspian  Sea,  who 
puni.shed  all  crintes  with  death. 

Deuca'lion^  stin  of  Prometheus,  and  king  of  Thes 
saly,  who,  with  his  wile  Pyrrha,  was  pra 
served  from  the  general  delude,  and  re-peo 
pled  the  world. 

Dert'HrOy  the  goddess  of  breeding  women. 

Diag'oraa^  a  Uht>dian,  who  tlieil  for  joy,  because 
his  three  sons  had  on  the  same  day  gained 
prizes  at  the  Olympic  game.^. 

DiaJna,  the  goddets  of  hunting,  ice. 

Di'do.  daughter  of  Belus,  the  lounder  and  queeo 
ol  Carthage,  whom  Virgil  fables  to  havs 
burnt  herself  through  Ues^iair,  because  .£ne- 
as  left  her. 

Di'ea.  and  Dies*piter,  titles  of  Jupiter. 

Din'dyme,  Diriayrne^ne,  titles  ol  Cybele. 

Diom'edea,  a  king  of  .£tolid,  who  gained  greal 
reputation  at  Troy,  and,  accompanied  l«y 
Ulysses,  carried  oil' the  Palladium;  also,  I 
tyrant  of  Thrace. 

Di'one^  one  of  Jupiter's  mistresses. 

Dionya'ia,  feasts  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

Uioacu'ri,  a  title  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Di'ra.,  a  title  of  the  Furies. 

Dia,  a  title  of  Pluto. 

Diacor'dia,  the  gothless  ol  contenlloo. 

Domidu'ca,  u  title  of  Jupo 

Vomidu'cua^  and  Donii'dua,  nuptial  godn 

Doni'ina^  a  title  of  Proserpine. 

Dry^adea^  nymphs  of  the  woods  and  fovHia 
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Bck^on^  a  companion  of  Cadmus. 

Edho,  daughter  of  Aer  and  Tellus,  who  pined 

away  ibr  love  ol"  NarciasuA. 
EdorJii'.*^^  priesiessea  of  Bacchus. 

Edu'ca,  0  gc''i'«»«i  01"  now  Inirn  infants. 

Et^e'rifL,  a  liile  jf  Juno;  alno  a  goddess. 

Eiedtniy  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra.  who  in.scigaied  Orestes  to  revenge 
tbeir  father's  death  ou  their  mother  and  her 
adulterer  .fgisthus. 

JS'/eu*,  and  JG/euf  Ac'r/«e,  titles  of  Bacchus. 

Eliusin'ia^  feasts  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine. 

Elo^idus^  nymphs  of  Bacchus. 

Emptiisoi,  a  name  of  the  Gorgons. 

EnaymUun^  a  ohepherd  of  Curia,  who,  for  inso- 
lently soiiciiing  Juno,  wom  condemned  lo  a 
sleep  uf  30  years ;  Luna  visaed  him  by  night 
in  a  cave  ol  mount  I^atmus. 

EniaHiua,  a  title  of  Mars. 

En'yo,  the  same  as  Bi'ljona. 

Ejit'us,  fbe  artist  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

Epig'ones.  the  sons  of  the  seven  worthies  who 
l>c=«iei(c.!  Thebes,  a  second  lime. 

Epifa!*neu.  sacrificej^  to  Bacchus. 

Epistrt/pkia,  and  Ert/'citui,  titles  of  Venus. 

Epizeph'rii,  a  people  of  Locris,  who  punished 
thor^e  with  (leath  ihal  drank  more  wine  tlian 
physicians  prescribed. 

Era'tQ,  the  muse  of  love -poetry. 

Er*ebtu,  an  infernal  deity,  son  of  Chaos  and  Nox; 
a  river  of  hell. 

Erfeane,  a  river  whose  waters  inebriated 

Eriotfto'nius^  a  kins  of  Athens,  who,  being  lame 
and  very  delormed  in  his  feet,  invented 
coaches  to  conceal  his  lameness. 

Erin'nys,  a  common  name  of  the  furies. 

E'ro8,  one  of  the  names  of  Cupid. 

Eros*tratu*,  the  person  who,  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  set  fire  to  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana  at  Bphesus. 

Et^ocUiM,  and  Poti/nices,  sons  of  GBdipus,  who 
violently  hateii.  and  at  last  kille<l  cuch  other. 

Evad^ne,  daughter  of  Mars  and  Thebe,  who 
threw  hervelf  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  hus- 
band Caianeus,  from  atfertion. 

£uc*ratea,  a  perimn  remarkable  fa  shuffling,  du- 
plicity, and  dissimulation. 

Eumfn'i'den,  a  nan.a  a ''he  Furies. 

E  tjihrosfyne^  one  of  the  three  Graces. 

Eirufjia,  the  daughter  of  Agcnor,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  canried  by  Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
bu  I,  into  Oeio. 

Eury*aie.  one  of  the  three  Gorgons. 

Euryd'ice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus. 

Euryni*one.^  an  infernal  deity. 

EufeHpe,  the  muse  presiding  over  music. 

Euthy*mu9,  a  very  famous  wrestler. 


Piih'ufa,  the  goddess  of  lies. 

Pahidi'ittu,  a  ?od  of  infants. 

Fa* ma,  the  coiMess  of  report,  &C. 

ftts'einum,  a  title  of  Priapus. 

Faiea,  the  three  dausrhiers  of  Nox  and  Erebus. 
Clothos,  {.acheois,  and  Atropos,  intrusted 
with  the  lives  of  mortals,  Ac. 

Fauffuiy  and  f\U*ua^  names  of  Cybele. 

Faufnus,  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Nox,  and  la- 
ther of  tha  Faaos,  rural  gods. 


Feh'ruot  flor'ida.  Fluofnia,  titles  of  Jano. 

Feh'iua,  a  gcnMsss  of  purification. 

Feb'ruHs^  a  liilc  of  Pluto. 

Felt'citas,  the  goddeiJs  ol  hapjptness. 

Fer'cit.'us,  a  huusohold  go  1. 

Fere'tnits^  and  Fiilmma'tor^  titles  of  Jupitar. 

F^iiofnia,  a  goddess  of  woo.Ls. 

F^sso'nio,  a  gotldess  of  wearied  persona. 

Fid'iut,  the  god  of  treaties. 

Flam'inea^  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Ac. 

Fio>rcL,  the  goddess  of  flowers. 

F.'uvia'le9,  or  Pofamidt-s,  nymphs  of  rivers. 

For*nax,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  bakers. 

Fortu'na,  or  fhrflune,  the  goddess  of  happinesBi 
dec.,  said  to  be  blind. 

Fu'riea^  or  Eumen'ides,  the  three  daughters  of 
Nox  and  Acheron,  named  Alecio,  Mcgnra, 
and  Tisi  phone,  with  hair  composed  of  snakes, 
and  armed  with  whips,  chains,  &c. 


Galate'tL,  daughter  of  Nereiis  and  Doris,  passipo* 

ately  beloved  by  Polyphemus. 

Gal'ii,  castrated  priests  ol  Cybele. 

Gai'his,  or  Alcc'lrion^  a  favorite  of  Man,  and 
rhunged  by  him  into  a  cock. 

Gamt'liu\  a  title  of  Juno. 

Gan'gfs,  a  famous  river  of  India. 

Gant/med*;,  the  cup-bearer  of  Jupiter. 

Geltiii'nua,  the  K(»d  of  mirth  and  smiie.s. 

Gelohii,  a  people  of  Scyihia,  who  used  to  paint 
them!*eivcs  in  order' to  appear  more  terriole 
to  their  enemies. 

Ge'nii.  guardian  ansels. 

Gt'niiis,  a  nnine  of  Priapus. 

Get'yon^  a  king  of  Spiin.  who  fed  hia  oxen  with 
human  flesh,  and  was  therefore  killed  by 
Hercules. 

Glancit'pia,  a  name  of  Minerva. 

Glau'cus.  a  fisbcrman  made  a  sea  ffod  by  eating 
a  certain  herb  :  also  the  son  uf  Ilippolochus, 
who  exchansfed  his  arms  of  gold  tor  the  bra- 
zen ones  of  DiomeJe. 

Gnos'sia.  a  name  of  Ariadne. 

GoHdius,  a  husbandman,  but  afterwards  king  of 
Phrygia.  remarkable  for  lying  a  knot  of  cords 
on  which  the  empire  of  Asia  depended,  in  so 
very  intricate  a  nuniier.  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  unable  lo  unravel  it,  cut  it  to  pieces. 

Gor'trons,  the  three  iLtu^hiers  of  Pliorcys  and 
Ceia.  Medusa,  Kuryale,  and  Silieno,  who 
couUl  change  into  sione  tho.*e  whom  they 
looked  on  ;  'Perseus  slew  Medu.sa,  the  prin« 
cipal  of  them. 

Gorg(/ph'(/rtut,  a  title  of  Pallas. 

Graces.  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphro.««yne,  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Gurynomb;  atten- 
dants on  Venus  and  the  Muses. 

Grndi'rus.  a  liile  of  Mars. 

Gyf^es.  a  Lvdian.  to  whom  Candnules,  king  of 
l^ydia,  showed  his  queen  naked,  which  so 
incensed  her  that  »\\o  slew  Candaules,  and 
married  Gyges;  also  a  phe|)herd,  who  by 
means  of  a  ring  could  render  himself  iQ\i< 
Bible. 


Ha'des,  a  title  of  Pluto. 

Hatnaxo'bii,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  lived  in 

carts,  and  removed  from  place  to  plaoe  m 

necenity  required. 
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fftmtn^nit,  a  liimoufl  artist  of  Troy. 

Harpal*yca^  a  very  beauiil'ul  maid  ofArgos. 

Uai'pies,  ihree  monsiers,  Aello,  Celoeno,  and 
Ocypeie,  with  the  laces  of  vir^ias,  bodies  of 
vul'iures,  and  huud;9  armed  wiih  monstrous 
claws. 

ffaijMc' rates,  the  Egyptian  god  of  silence. 

He'bty  ihe  goddess  oi  youth. 

Hthrus.  a  river  in  Thrace. 

Jlecalius,  a  tiile  given  lo  Jupiter  by  Theseus. 

Jlec'ate,  Diana's  name  in  liell. 

HecUor,  a  son  ol  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the 
most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojans. 

Ifr^uba,  the  wife  ol"  Priam. 

JJeffe'iiiis,  a  philo.wpher  of  Cyrene,  who  de- 
scribed the  mii'eiies  of  lilc  with  such  a 
gidomy  eloquence,  that  many  of  his  audiuirs 
Killed  iheinselveii  through  despair. 

Helfena,  the  wile  of  iMcnela'us,  tlie  most  beauti- 
ful wonia;  in  the  world  who,  running  away 
with  Paris,  occaBioncd  the  Trojan  war. 

Hel'tnuSy  a  son  ol  Priam  and  Ilccuba. 

HeJkon,  a  famous  mouniain  of  Ua*otia,  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

Heru'ia,  sacririces  to  Juno. 

Hei'cules,\he  son  of  Jupiicr  and  Alcmena,  re- 
markable lor  hiif  numerous  exploits  and 
daniferous  enterprises. 

Herihc'ia,  the  wile  of  Astreus. 

Ucr'mcby  statutes  of  Mercury. 

Iler'mes,  a  name  of  Mercury. 

Uermi'jnt,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  mar- 
ried to  Cadiniia;  also  a  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus  and  Helena,  married  to  Pyrrhus. 

Ut'ro  a  beauiilul  woman  of  Sesios,  in  Thrace, 
priestess  of  Venus;  Leander,  of  Abydos, 
Joved  her  so  tenderly  that  he  swam  over  the 
Hellespont  every  night  to  see  her;  but  being 
at  len'.'ih  unfortunately  dmwned,  she  tlirew 
herself  into  the  sea,  through  despair. 

Herod'otua,  a  very  lamous  historian  of  Halicar- 
nassns. 

Iferu];h'ii<h  the  Erythraean  sybil. 

Uersili'a,  the  wife  of  Komulus. 

Hen'uerus,  or  Vesper,  the  evening  star. 

Uevperidea,  the  daughters  ol  Iles|>erus;  7E,z\g, 
Arcthu-a,  and  He)»pcrcihusa,  who  had  a  gar- 
den bearing  golden  apples,  watched  by  a 
dragon,  which  Hercules  slew,  and  bore  away 
the  fruit 

He'sus,  a  name  of  Mars  among  the  Gauls. 

Hif>'pia3,  a  philosopher  of  F.Ih. 

Hi]^>oc..in'pi,  Neptune's  horses. 

JJi]/jM)vretie,  a  lountain  at  the  botlon  if  mount 
Helicon,  dethcateil  to  Apollo. 

Uijtjxjl'i/lus,  the  hon  of  Theseus  and  Aniiooe  or 
Mvppoliic,  who  refused  intimacies  wiin  his 
sie|Mnoiher  Phteilro.  At  the  request  of 
Diana.  ..•Esculapius  restored  him  to  life, 
alter  he  had  been  thrown  from  his  chariot, 
and  dragged  through  the  woods  till  he  was 
torn  in  pieces. 

Hippo' na.  the  goddess  of  horses  and  stables. 

lIiHlo'rin,  the  goddess  of  history. 

Jlorlen'sis,  a  narac  of  Venus. 

lIoiniH,  a  title  of  the  sun. 

liogfili'ita,  a  goiIJess  of  com. 

Uy'tides,  the  ?evon  datiiihiers  of  Atlas  and 
if:ilira:  Ainbwsia,  liudora,  Coroni.s.  Pasi- 
thoe,  Plexaris,  Pyiho.  and  Tvche.  They 
were  changed  bv  Jnpi'er  into  seven  slara. 

tlj^bla,  a  mountain  'in  Sicily,  universally  famous 
for  its  thyme  and  bees. 


Hj^drcL,  a  serpent,  which  had  seren  headif  or  « 
some  say  nuie,  others  fifty,  killed  by  llexco* 
les  in  the  lake  Lerna. 

Ht/ge'ia,  the  goddess  of  health. 

Hyt'Lus,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanire. 

Hy'men,  the  god  of  marriage. 

l/yj}e'iion,  a  84»n  of  C<eIu3  and  Terra. 

Hypait/yle,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  who  was  ban- 
ished for  preserving  her  father  when  all  the 
other  men  of  the  island  were  murder^  hr 
their  kindred. 


ladchut,  a  name  of  Bacchus 

lan'lhe,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Iphis. 

lape'ius,  a  son  of  Ccelem  and  Tejrra. 

lar'bat,  a  cruel  king  of  Mauriiania. 

Ica'rinjs,  the  son  of  Oebalus,  who,  *.aTing  re- 
ceived from  llacchu.s  a*  bottle  of  wine,  weiu 
into  Attica,  to  show  men  the  use  uf  it :  b«c, 
making  some  shepherds  drunk,  they  thought 
he  had  given  them  poison,  and  'iherefure 
ihitw  him  into  a  well. 

Ica'rus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  who.  flying  with  his 
lather  out  of  Crete  into  Sicilv,'aiM  soanof 
too  high,  melted  the  wax  of  his  wines,  ami 
fell  into  the  sea,  thence  called  the  Icaxiaa 
sea. 

Pda,  a  mountain  near  Troy. 

Jdtt'a  Mater,  a  name  of  Cybele. 

Idob'i  Dact'yii,  a  priest  of  Cybele. 

Ida'iia,  a  name  ot  Venus. 

Id'nion,  a  famous  soothsayer. 

Ido'ihea,  Jupiter's  nurse. 

JU'one,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam. 

Itis'siis,  a  river  in  Attica. 

Pius,  the  son  of  Tr^s  and  Callirrhoe,  from  whom 
Troy  was  called  ilium. 

[mpera'tor,  a  name  of  Jupiter. 

In'avhia  and  Vses,  names  oi  lo. 

Pno,  <laiighter  of  Cailmus  and  Hermiooes,  and 
wife  of  Athamas. 

Inlercido'na,  a  gtnldess  of  breeding  women. 

Interdu'ca,  tin\l~ Ju'ga,  names  of  Juno. 

In'aus,  and  Ifiduhiut,  names  ol  Pan. 

Po,  daughter  of  Inachus,  transformed  by  Jupi- 
ter into  a  white  heiler;  but  a  Iter  wan  is  re- 
sumins  her  former  8ha|)e,  was  worshipped 
as  a  gnKldess  by  the  Egyptians,  under  the 
name  of  Isis. 

Iph'idus,  the  twin  brother  of  Hercuies. 

iphige'nia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
teinnestra,  who,  standing  as  a  viciin  reavly 
to  be  sacriticed  to  appease  the  rage  o(  Dians, 
was,  by  that  goddess,  transformed  into  a 
white  hart,  carried  to  Tauris,  and  made  ber 
priestess. 

PphiSy  a  prince  of  Cvprus,  who  hanged  himself 
for  love ;  also  a  daughter  of  I.ygda«. 

Iph'itnt,  son  of  Praxnnides,  who  instituted 
Olympic  games  to  Hercules. 

Pri$.  the  daughter  of  Thaumas ;  she  was  Juno's 
lavorite  companion,  and  her  messenger  oo 
afldire  of  discord,  dec. 

Ptys,  ihe  son  ol  Tereus  and  Progne,  murdered 
and  served  up  by  his  mother  at  a  bamjurt 
before  Tereus,  in  rcvense  for  his  having  vw 
laied  her  sister  Philomela. 

/xj'on,  the  son  of  Phlegyas,  who  was  fastened  i» 
hell  to  a  wheel  perpetually  turning  rouxuL 
for  boasting  that  oe  nad  lain  with  Juna 
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Ja»'Uor^  and  Jun(^mus,  titles  of  Janus. 
Jt^ntis^  the  first  king  of  Italy,  son  of  Apollo  and 

Cieu*a. 
Jc^sotiy  a  Thessalian  prince,  son  of  ^son,  wfv) 

by  Mcdeu's  help  brought  away  tli«  gulden 

fleece  Irum  Colchis. 
lo'casta^  I  he  daughter  of  Creon,  who  unwittingly 

inarrieii  her  own  5on,  CEilipus. 
Ju'itv^  itie  ^i:«lcr  ami  wife  ol  Jupiter. 
Jti'iw,  I/i/cihitL,  a  name  of  Pn>^«erpine. 
Juyio'nens,  guariliHii  aui^els  of  women. 
Ju'piler,  a  .«iui  of  Saiuin  and  Ops— ilie  supreme 

ik-iiy  of  the  heathen. 
Ju'uttiT  Htcuii'Jua,  a  name  of  Neptune. 
Juyiler  Tei'liusj  InJer^nuSfOV  mii/giuSf  seve- 

lal  appollaiiona  given  to  Pluto. 
Juvcn^lOf  a  goddess  of  youth. 


La'chftsit,  one  of  the  three  Fates. 
Lacin'ia^  and  Lucil'Uu,  lilies  of  Juno. 
Lactu'ray  or  Lactuci'tia,  a  gotldcas  of  com. 
La^trig'ones^  cannibals  ot    Italy,  who  roasted 

ami  ate  tlie  c<unpanions  of  UlysKes. 
Lafius.  a  king  of  I'hebes,  killed  unwillingly  by 

his  own  son,  Q-ldipus. 
La^mitty  a  name  of  the  Uorgons. 
Laodoony  a  son  of  Priam  and  high-priest  of 

Apollo :  he  and  his  two  sons  were  killed  by 

serpents  for  of)po.«ing  the  reception  of  the 

wooden  horpe  into  Troy. 
Laipis^  or  Lapid'eusy  titles  of  Jupiter. 
Lu're*^  sonH  of  .Mercury  and  Lara,  worshipped 

as  household  gods. 
Laiert^nuSy  a  household  god. 
lAtver'na,  a  gCKldess  of  thieves. 
Lean'dery  ?ee  Hero. 
Lt'doy  daughter  of  Thestias,  and  wife  of  Tyn- 

darus,  seduced  by  Jupiter  in  the  shape  of  a 

swan. 
Zjfmoni'ades^  nymphs  of  meadows,  &c. 
L^na^  priestesses  of  Bacchus. 
ljtT*nay  a  marsh  of  Argos,  famous  for  a  Uydra, 

killed  there  by  Hercules. 
Le'lhe,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waters  caused  a 

total  forgetfulness  of  things  past. 
Z^rafna^  a  goddess  of  new  born  infants. 
JJhiti'nu^  the  goddess  of  funerals. 
Ijt'miM,  son  of  Apollo  and  Terpsichore. 
Lubf:n*tia^  the  goddess  of  pleasure. 
Juu'cifeT^  son  of  Jupiter  and  Aurora,  made  the 

morning  star. 
Z»u')ui|  Diana's  name  in  heaven. 
Lupei-'caliay  feasts  in  honor  of  Fan. 
jMjitr*ci^  priests  of  Pan. 
Lycdimy  a  king  of  Arcadia,  turned  by  Jupiter 

into  a  wolf. 


Mc^iOj  loved  by  Jupiter,  and  by  him  turned  into 

a  star  to  avoid  .luno's  rage. 
Martagcne'ieu,  a  RotMens  of  women  in  labor. 
Altuiiu'ru,  a,  go«ide«8  of  com. 
Mantur*tuiy  and  Me'nUy  nuptial  eoddesses. ' 
Mari'noy  Md'ants^  Mer*etriSy  Migoni'tiSj  and 

Mur^ciOy  titles  of  Venus. 
Afkir»,  the  god  of  war. 


MauaoHut,  a  king  of  Caria,  who  had  a  moflt 
magniticent  tomb  erected  to  him  by  Iiis  wife 
Aricnii.sia. 

Mede'tiy  tluughter  of  ^tes,  king  of  Colchis,  a 
famous  sorceress,  who  assisted  Jason  to  ob> 
tuiii  ihc  golden  (leece. 

Mrditri'na,  a  gmldess  of  grown  neyons. 

Medn'ttUy  the  chief  of  ihe  three  Gorgons. 

Mi-grn'roy  one  o\'  the  three  Furies. 

Mf^alfn'siUy  festivals  in  honor  cf  Cybele. 

Megu'rUy  the  wile  of  Hercules. 

Meiuni'ray  a  name  of  Venus. 

Me  htHy  nymphs  «»f  the  tields. 

Mf'liusy  a  name  of  Hercules. 

Melo'ntiy  the  goddeffl  of  honey. 

MeJj-oin'tney  the  muse  of  tragedy. 

Mein'non,  a  king  ol  Abydos. 

MntaJu'uSy  a  famous  Cciitaur. 

MenCa'aSy  the  husband  of  Helena. 

Meii'tha,  a  ml-^ircss  of  Pluto. 

MenUoTy  the  governor  of  Telemachus. 

Mer*curi/,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  inventor  of 
lcitei-8,  and  god  of  eloquence,  merchandise, 
and  robbers. 

MerotpCy  one  of  tiie  seven  Pleiades. 

Mi^daSy  a  king  of  Phrygia,  who  entertained  Bac- 
chus, or^  as  some  eay,  Silenus,  had  the  power 
given  him  of  turning  whatever  he  touched 
into  gold. 

Mi'lo,,  a  wrestler  of  remarkable  strength. 

Mimal'lonea,  atiendaiits  on  Bacchus. 

Miner'cay  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

Mi'nosy  a  king  of  Crete,  made,  for  his  extraordi- 
nary justice,  a  judge  of  hell. 

Min'otaur^  a  monster,  half  man,  half  beast 

Min'ifCby  a  name  of  the  Argonauts. 

Mn&mot'yney  the  goddess  of  memory. 

Mo'mutf  the  god  of  raillery,  wit,  &c. 

MojK'ta^  a  title  of  Juno. 

Mor'pheiis^  the  god  of  sleep,  dreams,  Sec 

Moray  the  goddess  of  death. 

Mul^ciher,  a  title  of  Vnlcan. 

Mu'sesy  nine  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 
syne, bom  on  mount  Pierius,  mistresses  of 
all  the  sciences,  presidents  of  musicians  and 
poets,  and  governesses  of  the  feasts  of  the 
gods;  Calliope,  Clio,  Erato,  Euterpe,  Mel- 
pomene, Polyhymnia,  Terpsichore,  Thaiiai 
and  Urania. 

MuHa^  the  goddess  of  silence. 


Nania.,  the  goddess  of  funeral  songs. 
Nafiadesy  nymphs  of  the  rivers,  &c. 
Marcia'atts.  a  very  beautiful  youihj  who,  falling 

in  love  with  his  own  shadow  m  the  water, 

pined  away  into  a  daffodil. 
Na'tio^  and  Nundi*na^  goddess  of  infants. 
Namtt'oy  a  country  of  Elis,  famed  for  a  terrible 

lion  killed  there  by  Hercules. 
Nem'eaia^  the  gotUless  of  revenge. 
Nev'tuney  the  god  of  the  sea. 
N&reidesy  sea  hymphs. 
Ne'rio.  the  wife, of  Mars. 
A'»fR;>/i'orua,  a  title  of  Jupiter. 
jVi'»»/»,  the  first  king  of  the  Assyrians. 
Ni'obe,  daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  wife  of  Am- 

Khion,  who,  jircferrin?  herself  to  Latona. 
ad  her  14  children  killed  by  Diana  and 
Apollo,  and  wept  herself  into  a  statue. 
iVofmius,  a  name  of  Apollo. 
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/Tofff  tha  most  ancient  ot  the  deities ;  die  wu 
even  reckoned  older  than  Chaoe. 


OVsequens,  a  (i(1e  of  Fortuna. 

Occa'ior,  ihc  (J(kI  of  harrowing. 

Oce'aniu,  an  ancient  sea  gcid 

Ocyji'ete.,  cr.e  of  the  three  Harpies. 

(Ed^ivits,  son  of  Laiua  anil  Jocosta,  and  kin^  of 
Thebes,  who  !H>lved  (he  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
unwiitingly  killcil  his  father,  married  his 
mother,  and  at  last  ran  mad,  and  tore  out 
hU  eyes. 

Om'phtile,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  with  whom  Her- 
cules was  po  enamored,  that  she  made  him 
submit  to  spinning  and  other  unbecoming 
offices. 

Oj  tr'iua,  a  name  of  Pluto. 

Opi'gena^  a.  name  of  Juno. 

0])s^  a  name  of  Cybele. 

Orbufna^  a  go.ldess  of  grown  persons. 

Orps'icsj  the  son  of  AfiT.imemnon. 

Ori'on^  a  great  and  rni-'hiy  hunter. 

Or*pfieu9,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Cilliope,  who  had 
great  skill  in  mu««if,  and  was  lorn  in  pieces 
by  the  Maenndes,  for  dislikin*  the  company 
of  women  after  the  death  of  liis  wife  Eury- 
dice. 

Ort/thi'cL,  a  queen  of  tiie  Amazons. 

Osi'rtM^  see  Apis. 


Pae'tohu,  a  river  of  Lydia,  with  golden 
and  medical  waters. 

Pcb'an,  and  Pha'htis,  names  of  Apollo. 

Pa't^3,  the  eo<ldes!^  of  shepherds. 

PalWiit,  feasts  in  honor  of  Pales. 

PaUu*dium,  a  statue  of  Minerva,  which  the 
Tmjauo  imagined  fell  from  heaven,  and  that 
their  city  could  not  be  taken  whilst  that  re- 
mained in  it. 

PalHas,  and  Pt/'totit,  names  of  Minerva. 

Pan,  the  g<id  of  shepherds. 

Pando*rn,  the  (irsi  wiun  in  made  bv  Vulcan,  and 
endowed  with  gifts  by  all  the  deities  :  Jupi- 
ter gave  her  a  box  containing  all  manner  of 
evils  war,  fammc,  dec.,  with  hope  at  the 
bottom. 

Pan*opey  one  of  the  Nereids. 

Pa*phia,  a  title  of  Venu.-!. 

Parccby  a  name  of  the  Fates. 

Par' is,  or  Ai'exander.  son  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, a  most  be;iutiful  youth,  who  ran  away 
with  Helena,  and  occasioned  the  Trojan 
war. 

Pai  nojifana,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  famous  for 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  being  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  Mii^s. 

PcarUunda,  a  nuptial  goddess. 

Pa»toj)h*on\  priests  ol  Isis. 

Pai'areii*,  a  title  of  Apollo. 

Pateli*na^  a  goddess  of  com.      , 

Patti!a*ciiis,  a  name  of  Janus. 

PatulH'iiis,  a  name  of  Jujiiter. 

Paven'lia,  and  PoU'na,  go.Ulosse.s  of  infants. 

Peg*cutui>,  a  winged  horse  belonging  to  Apollo 
and  the  Mtiws. 

Pellofnia,,  a  goddess  of  grown  persons. 

^enc^tet  imall  siatuea  or  household  gods. 


Pend'ope,  daughter  of  Icania,  celetafiaied  for  bet 
chaittity  and  fidelity  during  the  long  ateenoi 
of  Ulysses. 

Per'seuM,  son  of  Jupiter  ani  Danae,  who  pe^ 
fomed  many  extraordmary  exploits  by 
means  of  Medusa's  head. 

PtuKcuia'ni,  ancient  goJs*  of  Greece. 

Pha'eton,  son  of  S  tl  (Apollo)  and  Climene,  wha 
asked  the  guidance  of  his  father's  chari  4 
for  one  day,  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  desccn: : 
but  unable  to  manage  the  horses,  set  tf)« 
world  on  fire,  and  was  therefore  struck  by 
Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt  into  the  hver  Pj. 

PhalUtca,  feasts  of  Bacchui. 

PhiUun'mon,  a  skilful  mu^cian. 

Pailonie'ia,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athen*. 
who  was  ravished  by  her  broiherin  Uw. 
Tereus,  and  was  changed  into  a  nij^h'.iiv 
gale. 

Phin'eaa,  son  of  Agenor,  and  king  of  Paph'a- 
gonia,  who  had  his  eyes  torn  out  by  Bure^is 
but  was  recompen^d  with  the  knowleJ.'s 
of  futurity ;  also  a  king  of  Tb.race,  tunic  J 
into  a  sione  by  Perseus,  by  the  help  of  Me- 
dusa's head. 

Phleg*eihon,  a  boiling  river  of  hell. 

PM^e^on^  one  of  the  four  hordes  of  Sol. 

PMeff't/(b,  a  people  of  Bsotia,  destroyed  by 
N'eptune,  on  account  of  their  piracies  asi 
other  crimes. 

Phoi'btu,  the  priestess  of  Apollo. 

PhoB'hus.  a  title  of  Apollo. 

PhcR'nix.  eon  of  Amyntor,  who  being  fobely  ac- 
cuKil  of  having  attempted  the  honor  of  oq<> 
of  his  father's  concubines,  was  condemned 
to  have  his  eyes  torn  out ;  but  was  cured  by 
Chiron,  and  went  with  Achilles  to  the  siege 
of  Troy. 

Picum'nus^  a  rural  god. 

Pilum'nua^  a  god  of  breeding  womeu 

Pin'dua,  a  mountain  in  Thessaly. 

PiUho,  a  goddess  of  eloquence. 

Pie'iddes^  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione ;  Mala,  Blectra,  Taygete,  Aston»pe, 
Merope.  Halcyone,  and  Ceteao ;  they  were 
changed  intu  stars. 

Plu'.'o,  the  god  of  hell. 

Plu'iusy  ihe  god  of  riches. 

Poi'lux.    See  Castor. 

Po!t/d*atnaa^  a  famous  wrestler. 

Poh/ri'ius,  a  famous  prophet  and  physician. 

Pul'yhym'nia^  the  muse  of  rhetoric. 

Polyphdmua,  a  monstrous  giant,  son  of  Nep- 
tune, with  but  one  eye  in'the  middle  of  his 
forehead. 

Pormfnoy  the  goddess  of  fruits  and  aaiamn. 

Pose'idon.  a  name  of  Neptune. 

Prettiest i'na,  a  name  of  Fortuna. 

Prcts'les,  a  title  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva. 

Prarii'elea,  a  famous  statuary. 

Pri'am^  son  of  I^aomedon,  and  father  of  Paris, 
Hector,  dec. ;  he  was  the  last  kins?  of  Troy. 

Prog'ne,  wife  of  Tereus,  king  of  Thrare.  an  I 
Finer  of  Philomela;  she  was  turned  inios 
swallow. 

PTwne*theus,  son  of  lapetus,  who  animated  a 
man  that  he  had  formed  of  clay,  with  li''*- 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  he  .<io  e 
from  heaven,  and  was  therefore  chaineri  by 
Jupiter  to  moniu  Ctucasus,  with  a  vultnri 
continually  preyinsr  up<in  his  bvor. 

Propy'laa^  a  name  <»f  Hecate. 

Pnt*erpine^  the  wife  of  Plot*. 
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/Vo'f MM,  a  sea  god,  who  oould  transform  himself 
into  any  shape. 

Pst/'cAf:,  a  goddess  of  pleasure. 

Pyi'cuifzs,  ihe  consiani  friend  of  Orestes. 

Pi/r*afnu8,  and  This'bt,  two  lovers  of  Babylon, 
who  killed  themselves  with  the  same  sword, 
and  occasioned  the  turning  the  berries  of  the 
mulberry- tree,  under  which  they  died,  from 
white  to  red. 

Pryaflis^  one  of  the  four  horses  of  the  sun. 

PffHrhu*^  son  of  Achilles,  remarkable  for  his 
cruelly  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Py'lhoriy  a  huge  serpent,  produced  from  the  mud 
of  the  deluge,  which  Apollo  killed,  and  in 
memory  thereof,  Instituted  the  Pythian  games. 

Puthonis'aay  the  priestess  of  Apollo. 


Quadfrifrons^  a  title  of  Janus. 
Qut'e^,  a  goddess  of  grown  persons. 
QuiefaUts.  and  Qnit^tus,  names  of  Pluto. 
Cluinqua'triay  feasts  of  Pallas. 


Rect*ua^  a  litlc  of  Bacchus. 

Re'dux,  and  Re'gia^  titles  of  Fortime. 

Regi'na^  a  title  of  Juno. 

Rhadaman'thtis,    one    of   the   three    infernal 

judges. 
Rhe'a,  a  title  of  Cybele. 
Rh^a-9ylfvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus. 
Robi'ffus,  a  god  of  corn. 
Rom'uiua,  the  first  kin^  of  Rome. 
Rumi'nay  a  goddess  ofnew-bom  infants. 
Runei'na,  the  goddess  of  weeding. 
Rusi^noy  a  rural  deity. 


Sabafzia^  feasts  of  Proserpine. 

Sa'lii,  the  12  frantic  priests  of  Mars. 

Salmone'M,  a  king  of  Elis,  struck  bv  a  thunder- 
bolt to  hell  for  imituiing  Jupiter's  thunder. 

SaHus,  the  gotldess  of  healin 

Sanc^us,  a  god  of  the  S.iblncb 

Salor^  and  iSorri'tor,  rural  gods. 

SatumaHia,  feasts  of  Saturn. 

ScUur'nwii  or  Sat'um^  the  son  of  Coelus  and 
Term. 

ScU'j/rtt,  the  attendants  of  Bacchus,  horned  mon- 
sterol,  half  men,  half  goats. 

Sct/ron,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica. 

S*ria^  and  Sege'lia,  goddesses  of  com. 

iif:lUi,  priests  <»f  Jupiter. 

SenUoy  a  goddess  of  married  women. 

&'era'piM.    See  Apis, 

&'He'nus,  the  foster- father  and  companion  of  Bac- 
chus, who  lived  in  Arcadia,  rode  on  an  ass, 
and  was  drunk  every  diiy. 

Si'mis^  a  famous  robber,  killed  by  Hercules. 

Sis'i/jjJtus,  the  son  of  ;Eolus,  killed  by  Theseus, 
and  doometl  iiicesyianily  to  roll  a  huge  Bioiie 
up  a  mountain  in  hell  for  liis  perhiiy  and 
numerous  robberies.  I 

.Vo/.  a  name  of  Apollo. 

Som'nus,  the  god  of  sleep.  | 

Sphinsy  a  monster,  bom  of  Syphon,  and  Echidna, 
who  destroyed  hersnli  because  (Edipus 
•olved  the  enigma  she  proposed.  I 


Sla*ta,  a  goddess  of  grown  persons. 

Slen'toTy  a  Grecian,  whose  voice  is  reported  to 

have  been  as  strong  and  as  loud  as  trie  voicM 

ofuO  men  topeiher. 
Sth(^nOj  one  of  the  three  Gorgons. 
Styx,  a  river  of  hell. 
Sua'da,  a  nuptial  goddess. 
Summa'nua,  a  name  of  Pluto. 
Sy!va*nu8^  a  god  of  woods  and  forests. 
Sy*rens,  sea  monsten 


Tafcitay  a  goddess  of  silence. 

TantaHua,  a  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who,  serv- 
ing up  to  table  the  limbs  of  his  son,  Pelopa. 
to  try  the  divinity  of  ttte  gods,  was  plungea 
to  the  chin  in  a  lake  of  hell,  and  doomed  to 
everlasting  thirst  and  hunger,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  barbarity  and  impiety. 

Tarta'rusy  the  place  of  the  wicked  in  hell. 

Tau'nis.  the  bull,  under  vihose  form  Jupiter 
carried  away  Europa. 

Telchi'nesy  priests  of  Cybele. 

Televia'chtis,  the  only  eon  of  Ulysses. 

Tcnx'pe^  a  most  beautiful  valley  in  Thesaaly,  the 
resort  of  the  goils. 

Terhninu8y  the  god  of  boundaries. 

Terpsicho're,  the  muse  of  music,  dec. 

Tei-'roTy  the  god  of  dread  and  fear. 

Tha'li/L,  the  muse  of  comedy. 

The'mis,  the  ilaughter  of  Ccelum  and  Terra,  the 
goddess  of  laws,  oracles,  ice. 

Thes'jtiSy  the  first  trai^ic  poet. 

The'tiSy  daughter  of  N  ere  us  and  Doris,  and  god- 
dess of  the  sea. 

Thtjr'sua,  the  rod  of  Bacchus. 

Ti^phys,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo. 

TiHipWonSy  one  of  the  three  Furies. 

Ti'tan^  son  of  C<£lum  and  Terra,  and  the  elder 
brother  of  Satumus,  or  Saturn. 

Tma'riuSy  a  title  of  Jupiter. 

TriUon,  Neptune's  trumpeter. 

TriUonia,  a  name  of  Minerva. 

Tro'ilua,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 

7'roy,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  holding  out 
a  siege  often  yciirs  against  the  Greeks,  but 
they  at  last  captured  and  destroyed  it. 

Tuteli'na,  a  goddess  of  com. 

Ty'roj  one  ol  the  Nereids. 


Ulys'sea^  son  of  Laertes  and  Anticlea,  and  king 
of  lihaca,  who,  by  his  isubilety  and  eloquence, 
was  eminently  serviceable  to  the  Greeks  in 
the  Trojnn  war. 

Unx'ia,  a  title  of  Juno. 

Ura'nia,  the  muse  of  astronomy. 


VaciJna^  the  goddess  of  idle  persons. 
Vdffifa'mis,  a  eod  of  little  infants. 
Valluniay  a  goddess  of  valleys. 
Veni'Uon,  a  wife  of  Neptune. 
Ve'nus,  the  goddess  ol  love,  and  beautj. 
VergilN(B,  a  name  of  the  Pleiades. 
Verticor*dia,  a  name  of  Venus. 
VertumffuUf  the  god  of  spring. 
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Feyta,  the  goddess  of  fire. 

Viaflea^  deities  of  the  highways. 

VtbilfitL,  the  goddess  of  wanderers. 

Virgmen^9i3,  a  nuptial  goddess. 

Ftr>o,a  name  ofAstrea  and  Fortune. 

Ftrtvi*,  and  Kisca'/o,  titles  of  Fortune. 

Virifptaea,  an  inferior  nuptial  goddess,  who  re- 
conciled husbands  to  their  wires;  a  temple, 
at  Rome,  was  dedicated  to  her,  whither  the 
married  couple  repaired  aOer  a  quarrel,  and 
returned  together  friendly. 

VUu*la^  the  goddess  of  mirth. 

Yotufaiiij  a  goddess  of  com. 

VuPcan^  the  god  of  subterraneous  fire. 


Xmftkm^  one  of  the  horses  of  AchiUes,  born  of 


the  harpy  Celoroo,  a  fiver  \ 
also  Scamander. 


rTltoy, 


Zt^rreut^  a  title  of  Bacchus. 

Zepn'yrtu^  eon  of  JEolus  and  Aurora,  wuo  pe»> 

sionately  loved  the  goddess  Flora,  and  is  pm 

for  the  west  wind. 
Ze^tes^  and  Ca'laU^  sons  of  Boreas  and  OryihSa, 

who  accompanied  the  Argonauts,  and  diors 

the  Har).iie8  from  Thrace. 
Z^tuty  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  reiy  expait 

in  music 
Ze'us,  a  title  of  Jupiter. 
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N.  D.  This  list  of  remarkable  persons,  from  the  sarliest  period  to  the  preeecl  time,  is  not  <n 
course  intended  to  include  every  name  mentioned  in  hisiorjt  but  merely  the  most  important  ia 
their  several  departments.  The  names  of  SovereigTu  are  referred  to  occasionally  only,  as  full  hsta 
are  given  in  their  proper  place. 

This  list  may  be  useful  in  two  ways,  viz : 

First,  as  an  Index  to  the  names  mentioned  in  the  Chronological  Tables  in  this  volume ;  and 

Secondly,  to  mdicate,  by  reference  lo  those  irtilcs,  the  chief  political  events  and  contemporary 
public  characters  during  the  life  of  each  person  in  the  lisL 

Thus  :  Socrates,  the  Greek  philosopher,  was  bom  470,  and  died  400  B.  J.  The  tables  oi. 
page  20  to  24,  show  who  lived,  and  what  happened,  during  the  seventy  years  of  Socrates*  life. 

Milton  was  bt»m  a.  d.  160S,  one  year  after  the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown,  Virginia;  six 
years  after  the  East  India  Company  was  founded ;  five  years  after  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  ; 
the  same  year  thai  the  Protestant  Union  was  formed  in  Germany ;  one  year  before  Gusiavus 
Adolphus  became  king  of  Sweden  ;  two  years  before  Louis  XIII.  became  king  of  France.  Jle 
was  12  years  old  when  (he  Puritans  first  landed  at  Plymouth;  he  was  17  when  Charles  I.  suc- 
ceedittl  Jamep,  and  he  was  41  years  old  when  Charles  was  beheaded.  Among  his  contcm^xtraries 
were  Lord  Bacon.  Inigo  Jones,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Algernon  Syilney,  Sir  C.  Wren,  Builer,  Waller, 
Drytlen,  Henry  More,  Baxter,  and  Boyle,  in  England  :  Peter  SiuyvcMini,  Winihrop,  Cotton,  and 
Eliot,  in  America:  Richelieu,  Mazarine,  Colbert,  Rubens,  Kepler,  Des  Cartes,  Moli.re,  Corncille, 
Racine,  Pascal,  on  the  Continent.  He  dietl  a.  d.  1674,  nine  years  after  the  great  plague  in  London, 
14  years  after  Charles  II.  was  restored,  and  7  years  after  New-York  was  ceded  to  the  English. 

And  thus  of  any  person  mentioned  in  the  Index— a  great  variety  of  particulars  may  be  found 
at  a  glance,  on  referring  to  the  tables. 

*.*  No  living  persons  are  mentioned,  except  some  of  the  most  noted  in  Europe. 

Abbreviations.— •S'ee  List  in  the  Introduction.  Bar.  (Barharian\  includes  several  diJTerent 
na/iotis,  some  not  entirely  civilized.  (.  is  used  for  flourished.  The  dates  bffore  Christ 
are  indicated  by  b.  c.—aUothers  are  A.  Xi.—In  some  cases  the  dates  are  necessarily  le/l  b'.ank. 

kation.  namb  and  profession. 

Dan.  Angewnd,  Svind,  historian  .... 

Jew,  Aaron,  the  f  "^t  hieh- priest      .... 

Gr.  Aaron,  of  AU-iandria,  physician 

Ens.  Abbot.  Georce,  Airhhi-shi^p  of  Canterbury  and  author     . 

Arab.  Abil  'el  Kjulrr,  (lisiinsuisheil  warrior 

Fr.  Aljelanl.  Pfter.  a  celebrated  scholastic  divine    . 

Nor.  Abel.  Nichnla.*?  H.,  mathematician 

Sp.  Abenezra,  an  astrnn  ,  philos..  poet,  philologist,  dec.  . 

Eng-  Abenleen.  Earl  of,  .siaicjsmm  ami  antiquary 

Eng,  Abercnmiby,  Sir  Ralph,  military  commander 

Eng.  Al)emcihy,  John,  enineni  physician  and  medical  writer 

Fr.  Ablancourt.  N.  P.  D..  translator  of  the  clas.«ic3 

Jew.  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jewish  nation 

Dan.  Absjilom  (real  name  A.xeh,  archbishop  of  Den.,  Sw.,  and  Nor. 

Ara.  Abubeker,  father-in-law  an<l  successor  of  Mahomet 

Syr-  Abulfcda,  the  geographer 

Rom.  Accius.  or  Altiu-*,  a  tragic  poet  (works  not  extant) 

Ital.  Acrursius.  or  Accorso,  an  emineni  cri'ic 

Ger.  Accum  ,  Fred  ,  operative  c heini^i  (in  En.'.) 

Pniss.  Ackcrman,  Rudolph,  inimdured  gas  li:;hiii)?  and  liihog.  in  London 

Gr.  Achilles,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Trojan  w;ir 

Gr.  Achilles  Tatiiis  (of  Alexandria).  Chri.*itian  bp.  and  author 

Gr.  Acropolita,  of  Constantinople,  siateoman  and  historian 

Eng.  Adam,  Alexander,  schoolmaster  and  author 

28* 
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Enf  Adam,  Robert,  an  archiieciural  auihor 

Amei .  Adnms,  John  Quincy,  diplomatic,  poet,  Pros.  U.  S. 

Amt>  ,  Samuel,  one  of  the  patriotic  founders  of  the  republic 

Ainer  ,  John,  patriot  and  statesman— t&i  Pre«.  U.  S. 

Eng.  Addt»»n,  Joseph,  one  oC  the  ornaments  of  English  literaUire 

Koni.  Adrian,  'he  I5ch  Emp.  (born  in  Spain)        .  .  . 

Ire.  Adrain,  Robert  maihcmatician  (at  New- York,  *c.) 

(Jr.  .^Ilan,  the  historian  and  rhetorician  .  . 

CJr.  iEneaf,  son  of  Priam,  kin?  of  Troy 

G'r.  ^schincs,  of  Athens,  philos.— disciple  of  Socrates 

Gr. •  orator 

Gr.  Kschylus,  of  Athens,  the  ercsil  tragic  writer 

Gr.  F^wp,  of  Phrygia,  the  prince  of  fabulists 

Kora.  Eiius,  mil.  com.  (defeated  Atilla)  .  .  • 

Kom.  ^fricanus.  Julius,  historian 

Gr.  At^imemnon, '*  the  king  of  kings" 

Gr.  A£,\'hius.  historian  and  poet  .  ,  • 

Swiss.  A^i^stfiz,  Louis,  naturalist  .... 

Or.  Alio^-laus  11.,  king  of  Sparta ;  (defeats  tty  Per.,  Egypt.,  and  Greeks) 

Gr.  Aiiis  IV  ,  the  cri'aien  of  the  Spartan  kings 

Eng.  Aglid.iby,  one  of  ih»^  translators  of  the  Bible 

Rom.  Agricoli,  Cneius  Julius,  niiliiarr  communder  .  . 

Ger.  Agricola;  Jchn.  a  divine ;— founuer  of  the  Antinomiaas 

Rom.  Agrippuj  rx.\;iiary  commnmlei-,  governor  of  Juaea 

Fr. ,  Oi.melius,  philosopher,  &c. 

Eng.  Aikin,  John,  iM.  D.,  an  elegjuit  writer ;  editor  of  poota,  Ac.    . 

Eng.  Ainswonh,  g.-LLnmarian  anil  lexicographer 

Tartar.  Akbar,  Muhaipi^c'd,  a  great  Mogul  sovereign,  .  • 

Eng.  Akonside,  Mark,  i  i»pular  poei 

Swe.  Akerbla<l,  philolot'isi  .  ,  .  • 

Har.  Alaric  1.,  kins  of  JLs  Visigoths 

Span.  Albcroni,  Julius  (aji.^inal),  statesman         .  .  • 

Iial.  Albert!,  an  eminent  \>.-i:9r,  paim.,  sculp.,  &c. 

Ger.  Albertus  Magnus,  phi.'o.\3phic  writer;  tutor  of  Aqulims         . 

Bar.  Albnin,  the  Lombard  C(.n^]Utror 

Port.  A llmquerque  (the  great), 'miliuiry  commander 

Gr.  Alcjpus,  of  Lesbos,  a  lyric  poel 

Ital.  Alciati,  of  Milan,  an  eminent  civilian  aud  author     . 

Gr.  Alcibiadcs,  a  famous  Athenian  ^onera<  and  statesman     . 

Eng.  Alcuinus  (founder  of  schools  at 'Pari.%  dec.) 

Eng  Aldhelm,  St.,  an  eminent  scholar  csivl  poet 

Fr.  Alembert,  John  lo  Rond  d',  math.,  hist.,  and  philosopher 

Bar.  Alexander,  the  Great,  founder  of  'iis  Macedonian  empire 

Rom.  ,  Severus,  emperor       .... 

Rii?  ,  Nevakoi,  a-saini  am'  hero  ;--def.  of  the  Tartars,  Ac 

Ru8. ,  I.,  emperor  (coaliti'm  agaiijkX  Napoleon) 

Gr.  Alexius  Comnienus,  emperor  of  (he  b\^ 

Ital.  Alfieri,  Victor,  an  eminent  trjgic  poet        .  .  • 

Eng.  Alfred,  justly  called  the  Great,  king  • 

IiaL  A Igarotii,  a  general  scholar  and  critic         . 

Bar  All  Bey,  gov.  of  Egypt,  -revolted  against  tht  Turks 

Bar.  — Tepeiini.  pacha  of  Jannina      .... 

Scot.  Ali-^on,  Archibald  Rev., 'Essays  on  Taste' 

Scot.  Ali.wn,  Archibald, 'History  or  Europe,'  *Bbs»T8'  • 

Amer.  Allen,  Ethan,  an  intrepid  officer  in  the  RevolMJion  . 

Amer.  Allston,  Washington,  painter  and  poet 

Sar  Almamon,  Calipli,  patron  of  learning  . 

Sar.  Almansor,  Caliph,  patron  of  learning 

Span.  Alphonso  X.,  kmg  of  Castile,  Leon— and  author 

Port. L,  Ilenriquez,  founder  of  the  Portugni*e  monarchy 

Span.  Alva,  duke  of,  celebrated  and  barbarous  mil.  com. 

Jew.  Amaziah,  king  of  Juduh  .... 

Ital.  Ambrose,  St.,  bishop  of  Milan— author 

Ital  Americus  Vespucius  (of  Florence)— explored  the  R  Amer.  coast 

Amer.  Ames,  Fisher,  a  staiesinan  and  orator 

Eng.  Amherst,  JeflVey,  lord,  mil.  com.  in  America,  &c 

Rom.  Ammianus,  Marcellinus,  historian 

Gr.  Am moni us,  a  peripatetic  philosopher 

Fr.  Ampiire,  Jean  Marie,  maifiemaiician  and  nat.  philos, 

Fr.  Amyot,  James,  bp.  of  Auxerre— translator  of  Plutaich 

Bar.  Anacharsis,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  and  disciple  of  t»^Jon 

Gr.  Anacreon,  a  celebrated  poet 
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■ATIOM. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Ft. 

Pruss. 

Dim. 

Eng. 

Scotch. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Gr. 

Ital. 

Gr. 

Eng. 
Car. 
Fr. 

Kng. 
Egypt 
Ital. 
Mace. 

Mace. 

Gr. 

Rom. 

Horn. 

Rom. 

Pers. 

Egypt- 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Ital. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Or. 

Scotch. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Ital 

Pru«. 

Span. 

Span. 

ItaJ. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr, 

Gr. 

Span. 

En^. 

Fr. 

Ge.-. 

Dutch. 

Eng. 

Amei. 

Ital. 

Fr. 


MAMB  AND  PftOFBSSIOir. 

Anastanua  I.,  emperor  of  the  East       .... 

Anaxagoras,  a  philosopher  .  .  .  .  b. 

AnaxarchuH,  a  philosopher,  companion  of  Alexander  the  Gnat      f.  b. 

Anaxiniander  oi'  Miletus,  an  Ionic  philosopher 

Anaxiinenes  "  "  "  , 

Ancclot,  J.  A.  P.  F.,  poet  and  novelist 

Anr.itlon,  J.  P.  F.,  hi.siorian  and  statesman  . 

Aniici>en,  Hnns  Chrtp.,  poet  and  novelist  ,  . 

Anderson,  Sir  Edmund,  a  judge  and  author       .  . 

,  Adam,  commercial  writer  .  . 

Andrew.«>,  Lancelot,  bishop  of  Winchester 

Andral,  G.  A.,  writer  on  anatomy  and  medicine 

Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  a  peripatetic  philosophet,  flourished 

Anielo,  Thomas  (coinn>only  called  Masiniello),  a  flsherman  of  Naplea 

who  rose  to  great  power  .... 

Anna  ^.ommena,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexis  I.,  btstorian 
Annet,  Peter,  a  deisiical  writer     .... 
Annib.il,  or  Hannibal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  general 
Anquoiil  du  Perron,  a  cla58ic  scholar,  and  author     . 
Aiif'elm.  arclibishop  of  Ciinterbury— a  learned  divine 
Ansion,  George,  lotxl,  celebrated  navnl  commander 
Anthony,  St.^ihe  founder  of  monastic  institutions 

,  of  ndua,  a  divine  .... 

Antis:nnii$<,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Aniiochus  V.  ..... 

Aritipaier,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great     . 
Anii^thene.",  n  i)hil(H.— Ibunder  of  the  sect  of  Cynics,  before  Christ 
Antoninus,  Piu.",  emperor       ..... 

,  M;ircu*»  Aurcliu.",  emperor— sumamed  the  philosopher 

Antony,  Mark,  mil.  commander  and  statesman 
Anveri,  a  celebrated  poet  .... 

Apion,  a  grammarian,  tuid  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews,  flourished 
Apollonius,  surnanied  Rodiu?,  a  poet         .  .  .  b. 

,  Pergamensi.s  a  geometrician,  flourished         .  .     b. 

Tyaiieusi,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 


Appian,  an  hifiorian,  flounshedr  '.  "  .  .  ,  143 

Aquinas,  Si.  Thoina.<<.  a  celebrated  theologian  .  .  .        12^ 

Arago,  asiron.,  nat.  philos.,  and  statesman 

Aram,  Euircnc,  a  learned  schoolmaster,  executed  for  murder  .       17Q5 

Aratu%  of  Sicvon,  mil.  com.  and  statesman       .  .  .     b.  o.   273  b. 

Arbufhnot,  .lonn,  Dr..  a  poet         ..... 
Archelaus,  IdHic  i)hilo-»opher,  flourished  .  .  .     b.  c.    430 

Archtus,  a  poet,  flourialied  .  .  .  .  b.  c.    719 

ArchilochuB.  a  port,  flourished  .  ,  .  .     b.  c.    GSj 

Archidcmes,  a  celebnited  mathematician  .  •    .  b.  c.    287  b. 

Archyia-s,  a  mathematician    .  .  .  .  .     b.  c.    4^»8  b. 

Aretino,  Guido,  inventor  of  the  gamut  of  music       .  .  .         905 

,  Leonard,  an  historian  ,  ,  .  .  1309 

,  Peter,  ."allrist    ......        1492 

Arjielaniler,  F.  W.  A.,  astronomer  .  .  .  17'.)9 

Argensola,  Lupercio,  historian  and  poet      ....        Ui65 

,  Bartholomew,  historian       ....  irifj6 

Ariosto,  Lewis,  a  cclebratcti  poet  ....        1474 

Aristarchus,  of  Samos.  mathematician  an  1  philoeopher  .    f.  b.  c.   28() 

— ,  grammarian  and  critic  .  .  B.  c.    160 

Aristidea,  an  Athenian  suitesiman  .  .  .  b.  c. 

,  .fill us,  an  orator  and  sophist        .  .  .  ,129 

,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  flourishetl       .  .  127 

Aristipptis,  of  Cyrene,  philosopher— founder  of  the  Cyreniacs        f.  b.  c.    392 
Arisiomrncs,  a  warrior  and  patriot,  flourished  .  .     b.  c.    0G2 

Aristophanes,  an  Athenian  comic  poet        .  .  .  .  bc. 

Aristotle,  philosopher— Ibunder  of  the  Peripate'Jcs  .  .B.C.    3di  b.  c. 

Aritis,  of  AlexaiKiria,  the  founder  of  the  Aria'.;  sect 

,MorjUin us,  Uenedict.— orientalist  .  .  .  l.'J27 

Arkwnght,  Sir  Richard,  inventor  of  spinning  jennies  .  .        1732 

Arlincourt,  Victor,  vicompte  de.  novelist  .  .  .  1789 

Arniiniu.<i,  the  deliverer  of  Germany  .... 

,  James,  a  celebrated  divine — founder  of  a  sect  .  1560 

Armstrong,  John,  M.  I).,  poet        .....        1709 

:,  John,  general,  statesnlbn,  military  com.,  and  historian  1758 

Amaud,  Daniel,  troubadour  ..... 

— — ,  Francis  Baculard  d',  dramatiBt  and  poet  .  .  1718 
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1794 
1767 
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1555 

1797 
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1623 
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1731 
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1697 
251 
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B. 
B. 
B. 
423 
86 
121 
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80 
Q.  m 
o.   242 


DIBD. 
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c.    547 
c.    604 

1S37 

1605 
1765 
1026 


1646 
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1778 
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1806 

1109 

1762 

356 

1231 
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c.   319 

161 

180 
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97 

1274 
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Eng.      Arne.  Thomas  Aurustua,  musical  composer 
Or.         Amobius,  a  defender  of  Christianiijr  ,    . 

Amim,  L.  A.  von,  poet  and  novelist 
Arnold,  of  Brescia,  a  learned  monk— disciple  of  AbeUrd 

,  Thos.,  U.  D.,  theologian,  historian  and  philologist 

,  Benedict,  major  general — the  traitor  to  his  country 

Arrian,  historian— disciple  of  Epictetus 
Arrowsmith,  Aaron,  constructor  of  maps  and  charts 
Arsaces  I ,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy    . 
Ariaxerxes  I.,  king  of  Persia 
,  founder  of  the  new  Persian  kingdom 


ItaL 

Enx. 

Amier. 

Or. 

Eng. 

Bar. 

Bar. 

Bar. 

BriL 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Bar. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Ger. 

Or. 

Or. 

Or. 

Or. 

Bar. 

Gr. 

Eng. 

Rom. 

Bar. 

Pr. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Fr. 


Rom. 

Rom. 

Rom. 

Fr. 

Ara. 

Arm. 

Eng. 


f.>. 


Anm  lei,  1  lioinaM  t\  ,  carl  ot  imponet  of  the  Arundelian  maxblea 

A.^hnin,  RuszcT,  a  Jcinwil  writer 

Asikuttal,  A  <J4irtlM!£trujin  e«nenil 

Ashmuii,  J I  ^h  II  jr.,  jtirisi— profeswr  of  Iaw 

Absct,  Jotan,  hiifiariitn 

AsiL,  Geo  A.  v.,  itMliihtft'is'i,  'Lexicon  Platonicum' 

AAtor,.  Jolin  Jacob,  wealthy  merchant  at  New  York 

Athano^iuei,  Sc.  ori«  af  the  fuibeis  of  ilvt  church 

Aihenai^ornji,  |>hlln«Jplier  *  .  .  .  . 

Aiheruis  Cm  p.  of  the  We^t,  and  atiihin;«  (called  also  Eudoxia) 

Athcna^uBi,  a  celeb raicd  Kraintiiarian— ^hc  Greek  Varro  .  "^ 

AcLalus,  i<iMn«lcr  or  the  mon.iirhy  of  Pergamus — inr.  of  parchment 

— ,  KlirHljuiH,  iTHitthEMrnaticinn  .  .  ,  f.  B. 

Atlcrtury,  Trancis.  bp.  of  Hochcflter.  exiled  for  conspiracj 

AiucMAt  a  IcTjis^ht^  ari<f  author  (works  l>>Bt)  .  .  .         B. 

Actlia.  kin^ol  the  llun^  *^*the  Scoui-£;a  of  God"      . 

Aul>«r,  I).  F.  K  .  (ainou*  mti-<*ir^l  composer 

Aucklanrii,  WiHiaiin,  Jonl,  itatesnum  .... 

Audain,  J.  F,,  iiMilostst  .  ,  .  .  . 

Aufiicreau,  duks  of  Ciutigfione,  TTiiL  com. 

Augustine*  Si.,  a  celetiratcd  father  of  the  church 

,  the  Apostle  of  the  English— 1st  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Augustulus,  Romulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West 

Augustus,  Caius  Julius  Cssar  Octavius— 1st  emperor         .  >.  i 

Ausonius,  Decimus  Magnus,  poet         .... 

Auvergne,  Theophilus— republican— military  commander    . 

Averroes,  philosopher,  physician,  and  author    . 

Avicenna,  philosopher,  physician,  and  author  .       -       . 

Ayscough,  Samuel,  Compilsr  of  Index  to  Shakspsare,  Sec  . 
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1781 

1796 
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472 

1515 

1800 

1778 

1763 

296 

f.    177 

f.    190 
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1662 
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1784 

1797 
1757 
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1743 
980 


1771 

1831 
1156 
1812 
1801 

1823 

.c.  425 
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&42 
1646 

iri£8 

.c.  220 
1833 

999 
1S41 
1848 

.171 

460 
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1731 
32 
453 

1814 
IS41 
1816 
430 
GOl 
476 
14 
3M 
18U0 
1197 
1087 
1804 


Eng.  Babbage,  CharlM,  mathematician  and  machmist     . 

Or.  Bacchvlides,  lyric  poet 

Port.  Baccellar,  a  civilian,  historian,  and  lyric  poet 

Ame^  Bartu*^  Isaac  i  divine  and  historian 

Eng.  H'lrk,  Geo.,  CapL  fl.  N,  Polar  navigator  and  author 

Eng.  Dacon,  Roger,  a  monk,  c«!l«bnted  for  his  scientific  knowU 

Eng.  — ,  Francis,  loni  Vt  niT.im,  the  celebrated  philosopher r 

Dan.  Budeiip  iaine9,  oiir  iders  of  Danish  literature 

Ger.  Bahr,  Jiici.  C.  F.,  s  ilologist 

Eng.  Dfiitey,  Naih&ii^  :i  n  and  lexicographer 

Fr.  Bail  lei,  a  lenme^S  :  liistorian,  and  miscellaneous 

Scot.  Bailee.  Matthew.  \  nd  anatomist 

Eng.  Baily,  Francin.  a^  i  d  mathematician 

Fr.  Biiilly,  John  Si  ham,  a  jr  f  i  iv  d  author,  and  a  leader  in  the 

Amer.  Bainbriilire,  Wm  ,  tiavftl  rammander 

Scot.  Baipl,  Sir  David,  miliury  commander 

Turk.  HAJateusiiluii—conqu^j'  I  1>r  Tamerlane 

ItaL  Baibi,  Adrian,  i^'euHf^rapht  I  -Ml  ethnographer 

Ft.  Baldwirt,  whfj  berime  crrjfiiTDr  of  the  East 

Fr.  HnlxacT,  llononi  de,  iiovoli»t 

Bwe.  Hnnirr,  or  ftanner,  a  eelebnitfld  military  commander 

Irish.  Han  I  nip  John,  ntiveliai 

Eng.  Hanks.  Sir  Joseph   r -- i**.n- -President  Royal  Society 

Pruss.  Baraijer,  A  ITebt   .'  pher  before  ten  yeajrs  of  age 

Eng.  Harbauld,  Anna  ]  >ular  miscellaneous  writer 

Turk.  Barban^si,  the  cc u u i ..;_..    .vair- usurper  of  Algiers 

Pr.  Barbf^rac,  John,  misccilaiKeous  writer 


1790 

Cb.  o.  450 

.       1610 

1724 

ledce       .      '       1214 

ana  statesman       1561 

ir35 

1798 

writer  '  .  1649 
1761 
1774 

rerolution  .       1736 

Princeton      1774 

17S7 

Venice     1732 

Tours  1799 
1596 
1800 
1743 
.  1721 
1743 

?674 


1663 
1806 

1292 

les 

1804 

1742 
1706 
1823 
18t4 
1793 
1833 
1829 
1413 
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1842 
1829 
1740 
1825 
1518 
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ffATIOW. 

Amer. 
Amer. 

Si!- 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Duid.. 

Amer. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Fr. 

Amer 

Amer. 

Gr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Fr 

Amer. 

Ger. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Eng. 

Kn^. 

Bra. 

Eng. 

Pruss. 

Ger. 

Ger. 

Rom. 

Scoi. 

Scot. 

Amer. 

Ital. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Itaf 

Ital. 

Eng. 

Hat. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Fr. 

Bar. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Ens. 

Fr." 

Fr. 

Ger. 

8we. 


MAia  AND  PROPEBSIOM. 

Barbour,  James,  Btalesman  and  diplomatht  .  .  Va, 

Barbour,  P.  P.,  statesman,  and  Judge  of  Sup.  Court        .  Va, 

Barcla;r,  Robert,  the  celebrated  vindicator  of  the  Quakers 

Barctii,  Joseph,  lexicographer— author  of  Trairels,  dec 

Baring,  Alex.  (lord  Ashburton),  statesman 

Barlow,  Joel,  a  statesman,  and  poet     . 

Barnes,  Joshua,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar 

,  Daniel  H.,  a  distinguished  conchologist 

Bamereldi,  John,  statesman  (beheaded) 

Barney,  Joshua,  a  distinguished  naval  comn  ander 

Barrai,  Paul,  count  de,  mem.  of  the  direcL  in  ^e  revolution 

Barrow,  Isaac,  a  divine,  and  mathematician 

Barry,  W.  T.,  statesman  and  diplomatist  .  .        Va. 

Bannelemy,  John  James,  author  of  *  Anachareis,'  &c.,    . 

Barton,  Beni.  Smith,  M.  D.,  a  learned  physician  and  botaoisl 

Bart  ram.  Jonn,  an  eminent  botaniHt      .... 

Basil,  St ,  a  celebrated  litiher  of  the  Greek  church 

Basnage  De  Beaval,  James,  historian 

BasiMino,  H.  B.  M.,  duke  of,  political  writer  and  statesman    . 

Bath,  William  Pultency,  earl  of,  statesman 

Bathursl,  earl  of,  statesman — friend  of  Pope,  Ac. 

Batteux.  Charles,  rhetorician,  and  miscellaneous  writer 

Baxter,  Uichanl,  an  eminent  divine,  and  author       .  . 

Bayard,  Peter,  military  commander     .... 

f  James  A.,  a  distinguished  statesman,  and  lawyer       . 

Bayer,  John,  astronomer  .... 

,  Theophilus,  chronolosist,  and  historian 

Bayle,  Peter,  an  eminent  philosopher,  and  critic  [Bayle's  Dictionary] 
Bayl)r,  Thos.  Haines,  poet  .... 

Beaitie,  James,  LL.D.,  poet  .... 

Beauhamois,  Eugene  Hortense,  ex-queen  of  Holland 
Beauharnois,  Eugene,  son  of  the  empre^  Josephine,  mil.  com.— vice- 
roy of  Italy,  dec.  ..... 

Beaumarchuis,  P.  A.  C.  de,  an  eminent  dramatist 

Beautnont,  Klie  de,  mineralogist  and  geologist 

Beaumont,  Francis,  dramatic  writer    .... 

Beauzee,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  grammarian 
Beccaria,  John  Baptist,  an  ecclesiastic  and  philosopher 

,  Marquis,  professor  of  political  economy,  and  author 

Becket,  Thomas  &,  celebrated  prelate  and  statesman 

Bcckford,  Wm.,  traveller  and  novelist 

Bede,  styled  the  Venerable,  a  learned  Saxon  monk,  and  historian  . 

Bedford,  John,  duke  of,  miliuiry  commander 

Beer,  Michael,  dramatic  poet  (bro.  of  ' Meyerbeer') 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  von,  celebrated  musical  composer 

Bekker,  Emmanuel,  philologist  .... 

Belisanus,  a  celebrated  general  and  conqueror 

Bell,  John,  surgeon,  anatomist,  and  physiologist 

Bell,  Sir  Charles,  anatomist  and  phy.«!iologisi 

Bellamy,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  a  learned  divine  and  author 

Bellarmin,  cardinal,  the  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 

Bellau,  Remi,  poet         ..... 

Belleisle,  Count  de,  military  commander 

Bellini,  Vincenzo,  musical  composer 

Beloe,  Wm.^  a  divine  and  critic— translator  of  Herodotus,  dec 

Belon,  William,  naturalist  and  traveller     . 

Belsham,  William,  historical,  political,  and  miscellaneous  writer 


Belzoni,  the  celebrated  traveller  in  Egypt 
Bembo,  cardinal,  one  of  the  restorers^ol  literature 
Benbow,  John,  a  gallant  admiral 
Benedict,  St.,  one  of  the  originators  of  monasteries 

XIII.,  pope — thcoFogical  writer 

XIV.,  pope— theological  writer 

Bcnezct,  Anthony,  philanthropist  and  historian  (died  in  America) 

Bonhadad,  king  or  Syria 

Bon.'^eradc,  Isaac,  a  wit  and  poet 

Beiifham.  Jeremy,  political  and  philosophical  writer 

Beniley,  Richard,  an  eminent  critic  and  scholar 

Beranger,  Pierre  Jean  de,  lyrical  poet  . 

Bercnger,  A.  M.  M.  T.,  statesman  and  jurist 

Berghaus,  Henry,  mathematician  and  geographer 

Bergman,  itrofessor  of  chemistry  at  Upsal 
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1755 
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1785 
1716 
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1798 
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1684 
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Dan.  Buhiing,  a  lungator,  from  whom  the  atralt  dividing  Asia  and  America 
was  named  .... 

Bel.  Bcrioi,  C^.  A.  de,  violinist  and  composer 

Irish.  Berkely,  George,  bp.,  an  eminent  prctate  and  philoeopher 

Amer ,  William,  governor  of  Virginia 

Fr.  Berlioz,  Hector,  musical  composer 

Fr.  Ilfinadotie,  J.  B.  J.,  elected  kmg  of  Sweden,  as  Charles  XIV. 

Fr.  UcrnanI,  Simon,  eni^ncer  and  mil.  commander 

Fr. ,  St..  preacher  of  crusades,  and  author 

Er»g. .  Edwani,  a  divine,  astronomer,  and  author 

Dutch  ,.Iohn  Frederick,  a  bookseller,  editor  and  author 

Amcr ,  Francis,  governor  of  MassuchuaettB 

Fr.  Hcmarclin,  De  Sainie  Pierre,  author  of  'Studies  of  Nature,'  4cc. 

Ital.  Benii,  poet  (poisoned)     .... 

Swij*»  Bernoulli,  James,  mathematician         ... 

Bar    •  BeroHiis,  the  Chaldean  historian  .  .  .  f.  1 

Fr.  Berruycr.  a  Jesuit,  author  of  a  *  History  of  the  People  of  God,'  in  11 
vols.  4io.         .  .  '  .  . 

Fr.  Berrvcr,  Pierre  A.,  statesman 

Fr.  Bertnier,  Alexander,  a  distinguished  military  commander 

Fr.  Bcrthullct,  Claude  Louis,  an  eminent  chemist  .    . 

fr.  Bertranil,  Henri  G.,  cen.  in  Napoleon's  army 

Eng.  Berwick,  duke  of,  military  commander  (k.  at  Phillipsburg) 

Swe.  Berzelius,  John  James,  chemi.si 

Fr.  Bessiercs,  duke  or  I.stria,  military  commander  (k.  at  Lutzen) 

Ger.  Bcsisel,  Fred.  Wm.,  astronomer 

Ital.  Bettinclli,  Xavier,  an  elc£?ant  miscellaneous  writer 

Fr.  Beudant,  Franrois  S.,  mineralogissi  and  naturalist 

Eng.  Beveridse,  William,  an  fmineni  theologian,  and  orientalist. 
Beza,  Theotlore.  an  rmineiit  reformer   "     . 

Fr.  Beznut,  maihcmatician  .... 

Ital  Bianciiini,  Francis,  mathematician  and  author 

Gr.  Bias,  one  of  the  s«vcn  suses         .  .  .  f.  B, 

Fr.  Birhat,  an  eminent  anatomist  and  ph^^siologist 

En?.  Biddle,  John,  an  emincni  S«Kinian  writer 

Amer.  ,  Nicholas,  financier  and /I'/pra/CMr 

Amer.  ,  Nicholas,  a  captain  hi  the  U.  S.  navy 

Amer. .  Jame-^,  commodore,  in  U.  S.  navy 

Fr.  Biiinoh,  Louis  E.,  historian 

Gr.  Bion,  pastoral  poet  .... 

Gr. of  Boi^sihenes.  philosopher  (Cyreniac)    . 

Fr.  Biot,  Joan  B.,  mathematician 

Eng.  Birbcck.  Geo.,  M.  I).,  founder  of  mechanics'  institutions 

Fr.  Biron.  duke  of,  military  commander  (beheaded  for  conspiracy) 

Scotch.  Bisset,  Ilobert,  historian  and  biographer 

Span.  Bivnr,  Don  Ilodrigo,  known  in  history  and  romance  under  the  name  of 
the  Cid  ..... 

En?.  Blackstone,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  author 

Scotch.  Blair,  Robert,  a  divine  and  poet 

Scotch.  ,  John,  a  chronologisi 

Scotch.  ,  Dr.  Ilusjh  a  diviiic  and  rhetorician 

Scotch. ,  James,  Ibunder  of  William  and  Mary's  college  in  Virginia 

Ens.  Blake,  Robert,  a  celebrated  admiral 

Irish.  Blc^sin^ton,  Marguerite,  Countess,  novelist,  and  literateur 

Eng.  Bloomlield,  Robert,  a  poet  .  .     •         . 

Prusa.  Blucher,  a  celebrated  military  commander 

Swe.  Blumenbach,  John  Fred.,  naturalist 

Brit.  Boadicea,  the  warlike  queen  of  the  Iceni    . 

Ital.  Boccacio,  John,  one  of  the  great  classic  writers  of  modem  Italty 

Ital.  Bocca  I  ilia,  a  satirist         ..... 

Fr.  Bochart,  Samuel,  an  eminent  divine,  and  orientalist 

Fr.  Budin,  John,  a  lawyer  and  author 

Ger.  Baehmen,  Jacob,  a  fanatic  and  author 

Dutch.  Bocrhaave,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  physicians    . 

Rom.      Boeihius,  a  statesman  and  philosopher 

Fr.  Bohemoml,  a  Norman  adventurer 

Ger.        Boekh,  Augustus,  classical  philologist 

Fr.  Buileau,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  poet 

Fr.  BoiHsani,  Jean  J.,  fabulist       .... 

Fr.  Boissy,  Louis  de,  author  of  comedies 

Fr.  ,  D'Angles,  F.  A.,  count  of,  statesman  and  revolutionist 

Eng.       Boli^broke,  Ilcnry  St.  John,  lord,  political  ahd  deisticnl  writer 
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Colom.  Bolivar,  Simon,  the  heroic  deliverer  of  his  country 

Fr.  Bonaparte,  Nap<»leon,  cmp.  of  France 

Fr. }  Maria  Leiitia,  moilier  of  Napoleon 

Fr.  ,  Joseph,  exking  of  Naples  and  Spain      . 

Fr.  ,  Lucien,  prince  of  Canmo 

Fr.  ,  Louis,  ex-Icing  of  Holland 

Ft.  ,  Jerome,  ©x-king  of  Westphalia 

Fr.  ,  Louis  Napoleon,  Isi  prea.  Republic  of  Franca 

Eni;.  Bonner,  bishop,  the  persecutor  of  Protestants    . 

SwiHS.  Bonnet,  Charles,  a  celebrated  naturalist 

Eng.  Bonnycastle,  John,  mathematician 

Eng.  ,  Charles,  mathematician  .  . 

Amer.  Boone,  Daniel,  the  first  settler  of  Kentucky 

Ger.  Bopp.  Francis,  Sanscrit  scholar  .  . 

Fr.  Bonpland.  Ann^,  traveller  and  botanist  . 

Ital.  Bores^li,  philosopher  and  mathematician     . 

Ifal.  Borghc'^,  Bartolo%ieo.  count,  antiquarian 

Iial.  Borgia,  Ceeaar,  the  infamous  pope,  Alexander  VL 

Iial.  Borromeo,  cardinal,  theological  writer 

Fr.  Bosc,  Louis  A.  W..  naturalist 

£ng.  Bo»:awen,  Edward,  a  brave  and  skilful  admiral 

Jcal.  Boscovitch,  mathematical  and  philosophical  writer 

Fr.  Bossuei,  James  B.,  a  divine  and  histoiian 

Fr.  Bowui,  Ctuirles,  mathematician 

Scotch.  DoMon,  Thomas,  a  divine  and  author 

Eng.  Boswell,  James,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson 

Bottizcr,  arrhffiologist  and  antiquarian 

Gr.  Botziirris,  Marco,  a  gallant  leader  in  the  modem  revolution 

Amer.  Boudlnoi,  Elias,  a  statesman  and  philanthropist 

Fr.  Bouniers,  duke  of,  military  commander 

Fr.  Bourgainvilie,  Louis  A.,  military  commander,  and  author 

Fr.  Bourgucr,  Peter,  mathematician  and  hydrographer 

Fr.  Bourlainvilliers,  Henry,  count  de,  historian 

Eng.  Boulton,  Matthew,  an  eminent  engineer 

Fr.  Bourc4;t,  Peter  J.  de,  an  officer  and  topographer 

Fr.  Bourdaloue,  Louis,  a  noted  preacher 

Fr.  Bourignon,  Antoinette,  a  fanatical  author 

Fr.  Bourmoni,  L.  A.  V.,  count  of,  marshal  of  France 

Eng.  Bourne,  Vhicent,  an  elegnnt  Latin  poet 

Fr.  Bourrienne,  biographer  of  Napoleon 

Fr.  Bounmard,  M.  dc,  a  military  engineer 

Amer.  Bowditch,  Naih.,  astronomer,  mathematician,  &e. 

Eng.  Bowdler,  Thomas,  editor  Sliakspeare,  &c. 

Amer.  Bowdoin,  James,  J.L.  D.,  philosopher  and  statesman 

Amer.  ,  James  (son  of  the  last),  ambassador  to  Spain 

Eng.  Bowring,  John,  statesman,  poet,  and  linguist 

Fr.  Boyer,  Jean  Pierre,  president  of  Hayti  (died  at  Paris) 

Amer  Boylston,  Zabdiel,  an  eminent  physician 

Scotch.  Boyd,  Mark  Alexander,  a  pocf 

Irish.  Boyle,  Robertj  an  eminent  philosopher 

Eng.  Bradley,  Dr.  James,  astronomer  and  mathematician 

Eng.  Bradwanline,  Thomas,  mathematician  and  theologian 

Eng.  Brady,  Robert,  physician  and  historian 

Amer.  Bradtbrd,  William,  second  governor  of  Plymouth  colony 

Amer.  ,  William,  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 

Dan.  Brahe,  Tycho,  a  celebrated  astronomer 

Ger.  Brandes,  Henry  Wm.,  mathematician  and  astronomer 

Ger.  ,  John  Chrisiian,  actor  and  dramatist     . 

Amer.  Brainard,  David,  missionary  to  the  Indians 

Amer.  ,  J.  G.  C,  a  poet 

Ger.  Breitkopf.  John  G.  E.,  an  eminent  printer  and  typo-founder 

Swe.  Bremer,  Fredrika,  novelist 

Bar.  Brennu.<i,  the  leader  of  the  Gaul.<i, 

Scotch.  Brewster,  Sir  David,  natural  philosopher 

Eng.  Bridgewater,  duke  of,  introducer  of  canals  in  England 

Eng.  Brings,  Henry,  mathematician 

Fr.  frisson,  Mathurin  James,  naturalist 

Fr.  Bitfsot,  John,  a  revolutionist  and  author  .  . 

Fr.  Broglio.  due  de,  statesman 

IriFh.  Brooke,  Henry,  miscellaneous  writer 

Amer  Brooks,  John,  LL.  D.,  governor  of  Massachusetts 

IV.  Brotieri  G.,  a  Jesuit— editor  of  Tacitus  .  • 
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Fr.  Brougniart,  Alex.,  mineralogist  and  geologist 

Pr.  ,  Adolphe  T.,  botanist  .  . 

Eng.  Brougham,  Henry,  loni,  state.^man  and  jurist 

Fr.  Urouasais,  F.  J.  v.,  medical  and  physiological  writer      • 

Amer.  Brown,  Arthur,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  barrister 

Amer.  ,  (Charles  BrockiLen,  a  novelist  .  • 

Eng.  ,  John,  D  D.,  a  miscellaneous  writer 

Scotch.  ,  John,  a  divine  and  author 

Scotch.  ,  Dr.  Thomas,  metaphysician  and^  poet 

Amer.  ,  Maj.  Gen.  Jacob,  general  in  war  of  1812  . 

Amer.  ,  James,  senator,  mmister  to  France 

Eng.  ,  Robert,  eminent  botanist 

Ens.  Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  a  physician  and  philos.  writer 

Irish. ,  George,  count  ue,  an  officer  in  the  Russian  aerrice 

Eng. ,  William  George,  a  traveller  in  Africa,  &c. 

Scotch.  Bruc«,  Robert,  the  deliverer  of  his  country 

Scotch.  ,  James,  a  celebrated  traveller 

Fr.  Brucys,  Francis  Paul,  admiral 

Fr.  Brumoy,  Peter,  a  Jesuit  and  author 

Fr.  Brune,  William  Mary  Ann,  marshal  and  revolutionist 

Fr.  Brunei,  Sir  M.  J.,  cnguieer  of  Thames  Tunnel,  &c. 

Fr.  Brunei,  Jacqu(»  Charles,  <  Bibliographer's  Manual' 

Fr.  Bruno,  St.,  lounder  of  the  Carthusian  order 

Ger.  Brunswick,  Ferdinand,  duke  of,  military  commander 

Ger.  Lunenburg,  Charles  Wm.  Fer,  duke  of,  mil.  commander 

Rom.  Brutus,  Lucius  Juniu.<<,  founder  of  the  republican  government 

Rom. ,  Marcus  Junius,  conspirator  against  Cesar 

Fr.  Bruyerc,  John  de  la,  a  celebmted  writer 

Dutch.  Bruyn,  Cornelius  le,  traveller 

Eng.  Bryant,  Jacob,  a  philolosrisi  and  antiquary 

Eng.  Brydges,  Sir  Egcrt(»n,  eccentric  tilerateur 

Fr.  Buat,  Nancay,  Louis  G.,  count  dc,  a  learned  writer 

Fr.  Bucer,  Martin,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  reformation 

Scotch.  Burhan,  William,  a  physician  and  author  .  • 

Scotch.  Buchanan,  George,  an  eminent  writer 

S'.'otch. ,  Clauilius,  a  divine        .... 

Eng.  Buckingham,  George  Vijliers,  duke  of,  statesmaa 

Eng. ,  George  Villiers,  son  of  the  former      .  • 

Amer.  Buel.  Jc-'se,  agricultural  writer  .  .  . 

Polish-  Buffier,  Claude,  a  Jesuit,  and  miscellaneous  writer 

Fr.  Buflbn,  George  L.  le  Clerc,  count  of,  celebrated  naturalist 

Fr,  Buseaud,  T.R  ,  marshal  of  France 

Ger.  Buhle,  J.  G.,  hist,  of  philosophy,  &c. 

Nor.  Bull,  Ole,  famous  violinist  .... 

Swiss.  Bullinger,  Henry,  refowner  and  author 

Eng.  Bui  we  r,  (now  Sir  Edward  Lytion.)  novelist  and  dramatist     . 

Eng.  ,  Sir  Heniy  L.,  diplomatist  and  pol.  writer 

Pruss.  Bunsen,  C.  C.  J.,  chevalier  de,  diplomatist  and  historian 

Eng.  Bunyan,  John,  author  of  *  Pilprim's  Progress' 

Swisa  Burckhardi,  .fohn  Louis,  oriental  traveller 

Ger. ,  John  Charles,  mathematician 

Eng.  Bunleti,  Sir  Francis,  politician 

Eng.  Burgew?,  Thomas,  bp.  of  Salisbury,  cla.«e"ical  and  theological  writer 

En?.  Bur<!oyne.  .Fohn,  military  commander  and  author 

Irish.  Burke,  Edmund,  a  great  statesman  and  writer 

Kng.  Burleigh,  William  Cecil.  loi-d,  eminent  statesman 

Dutch.  Burman,  Peter,  critic  and  editor    .... 

Scotch.  Bunies.  Sir  Alex.,  travels  in  Bokkara—'CabooI,' Ac. 

Scotch.  Burnet,  Gilbert,  a  divine  and  historian 

Eng.  Burney,  James,  admiral  and  auihor 

Eng.  \  Charles,  a  doctor  of  music 

Sc(»tch.  Burns,  Robert,  a  popular  and  national  poet 

Amer.  Burr,  Col.  Aaron,  viceprcs.  U.  S. 

Eng.  Burton,  Robert,  author  of  the  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  * 

Ger.  Buschin^,  Anthony  Frederick,  philosopner  and  geological  writer 

Eng.  Bute,  John  Stuart,  earl  of,  statesman 

Eng.  Butler,  Samuel,  a  humorotis  poet 

Eng.  ,  Joseph,  bishop,  an  eminent  prelate  and  author     . 

Eng.  ,  Samuel,  bp.  of  Litchfield,  editor  of  '  ..Eschyles,'  Ac. 

Amer. ,  Richard,  colonel,  an  oflicer  in  the  revolution 

Ger.  Buttman,  Philip  C,  philologist     .... 

Ger.  Buxtorf,  John,  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  lexicographer 
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Ger.  Biiztorf,  John,  (aon  of  the  preceding)  lexicographer 

Eng  Byng,  honorable  John,  admiral 

^ng  Byron,  honorable  John,  admiral 

Eng  1  George  Gordon,  lord,  a  popular  poet 


Ital. 

Porn. 

8pau. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Fr. 

Rom. 

Iial. 

Gr. 

Span. 

Ital. 

Amer. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Amer. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Rom. 

Port. 

Scotch. 

ScoiciL 

Scotcli. 

Scotch. 

Gcr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

S))an. 

Rom. 

Brit. 

Ital. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

ItaL 

Irish. 

Ital. 

Eng. 

Span. 

Port. 

Scoicl. 

Gr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Span. 

Fr. 

Rom. 


Cabot,  Sebastian  (son  of  John)  navigator    . 

Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez,  navigator 

Cabrera,  don  Ramon,  military  commander  for  Don  Carlos 

Cadet  De  Grassicourt,  Charles  L.,  chemist  and  philosopher 

Ciidamosta,  Louis  da,  navigator 

Caille,  Uene,  *  Voyage  k  Tembouciou,'  &c. 

Caesar,  Caius  Juliui*,  warrior,  statesman,  and  author 

djeian.  Cardinal,  diplomatist  and  author 

Diiabcr,  Uuintus,  poet  .  .  . 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  don  Pedro,  dramatist 

Calepino,  Ambrose,  author  of  a  Lexicon  in  11  languages 

Calhoun,  John  C,  senator  of  the  U.  S- 

Calippus,  astronomer  and  mathematician 

Calliniachus,  a  poet  .... 

CallL^iihenes,  philosopher  and  historian 

Calmet,  Augustine,  an  erudite  divine  and  author 

Calosrera,  Angclo,  a  learned  monk  and  author 

Calohne,  Charles  Alex,  de,  minister  of  state 

Calvin,  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  Reformation 

Calvert,  Leonard,  first  governor  of  Maryland  [See  Baitimore] 

Cambaccres,  John  J.  R.,  distinguished  revolutionist 

Cambridge,  duke  of,  sixth  son  of  George  IIL 

Camden,  William,  an  eminent  antiquary  and  historian 

Camillus,  Marcus  Furius,  a  distinguished  dictator 

Camoens,  liOuis,  the  most  eminent  poet  of  his  country 

Campbell,  George,  a  divine  and  author 

,  John,  a  multifarious  writer 

,  Thos.,  poet—*  Life  of  Petrarch,'  Ac. 

— • ,  Lord,  jurist—'  Lives  of  Chancellors' 

Camper,  Peter,  an  eminent  naturalist  .  . 

Campiston,  John  G.  de,  dramatist  .  • 

Cange,  Charles  Dufresne,  Sieur  du,  historian  • 

Canning,  Geoige,  statesman,  orator,  and  poet 
Capefigue,  B.  H.  R.,  hi.<norian  .  .  . 

Capmany,  Don  Antonio,  historian 
Caracalla,  Marcus  AurcUus  Antoninus,  emperor 
Caractacus,  prince  nf  the  Silures,  a  brave  warrior 
Cardan,  Jerom,  philosopher,  mathematician,  and  physician 
Cardonne,  Dennis  D.,  an  eminent  orientalist 
Carey,  Henry,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  translator 

,  Matthew,  philanthropist,  publisher,  and  politician 

,  William,  missionary  to  India    . 

Carisaimi,  James,  musical  composer 

Carleton.  Sir  Guv,  military  commander,  and  governor  of  Canada 

Carli,  John  Rinaldo,  count  de,  author 

Carlisle,  Sir  Anth.,  physician  and  medical  writer 

Carlos,  don,  son  of  Philip  U.  (hero  of  Schiller's  tragedy) 

,  don  M.  J. 

Carlyle.  Thomas,  historian  and  metaphvsician 
Cameaaes,  philosopher,  founder  of  the  3d  Academy 
Camot,  Lazarus  Nicholas,  revolutionist 
Carrel,  Armand,  historian  and  metaphysician 
Carter,  Elizabeth,  a  learned  translatress,  Ace.      . 

,  Nathaniel  H.,  a  scholar  and  traveller 

Canwright,  Major  John,  parliament  reformer 
Cams,  C.  G.,  writer  on  anatomy  and  physiology  . 
Carver,  Jonathan,  traveller  and  author 

,  John,  first  governor  of  Plymouth  colony 

Gary,  Ifenry  P.,  poetr— translator  of  '  Dante' 

Casas,  Bartholomew  de  las,  philanthropist  and  historian 

Caasini,  John  Dominic,  astronomer 

Cassiodorus,  Marcus  Aur.,  statesman  and  historian, 

Caasius,  Longinus  Caius,  conspirator  against  Ctesar 

Caatell,  Edmund,  divine  and  lexicographer 
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NAMB  AND  PROFBSSIOM. 

Casticrlinnc,  Rnlihaftar,  FiiHtc$>raan  and  author 

Catalini,  Madame,  eiiiin««ni  vocalist 

Catesliy,  Mark,  naturalist 

Oifhcrine  II .  a  ptiweriul  and  profligate  empress 

Caiiline,  Luriiis  Sei?iuj«,  patrician  conf<piraior 

C'aiinai,  Nicholas,  military  commander 

Caio,  Marcus  Punius,  the'Ccnsor,  statesman  and  author 

,  Marco  Porciua,  'of  Uiica,'  statesman 

Catullus,  Caiua  Valerius,  jx>et 

C;iurhy.  Aui.  L.,  niaihomatician 

C;iu>siii,  Nichohi",  a  Jesuit,  author  of  'The  Holy  Court* 

Cavai'.'iiac,  (Jell,  iniliiary  commander  and  sf 

Cavendish,  Sir  Willunn.  courtier  and  writer 

,  Thomas,  navitiaior 

Caxton,  William,  the  introducer  of  printing  into  England 
Cazales,  James  A.  M.  de.  an  eloquent  orator 
Caylus,  A.  C.  P.,  count  de,  mi.«celianeou8  writer 
Ccisus,  Aureliu!)  Cornelius,  a  celebrated  physician 

,  an  Epicurean  phi lo<)opher  .  , 

Cen«oriu8.  a  critic  and  pranmiarian 

Ccntiivre,  Snsaruia,  a  dramatic  writer 

Cervantes,  Siiavedra  Michael,  author  of  ♦  Don  Quixotte' 

Cesarotti,  Melchior,  a  voluminous  author 

Chalmers,  George,  miscellaneous  writer 

,  Alex.,  'General  Biosjraphical  Dictionary,'  Ac. 

,  Thonws,  D.  D.,  theologian  and  political  economist 

ChamberSj  Sir  William,  an  archifcci 

Champollion,  the  younger,  '  Monuments  d  I'Effyptc,*  Sec 

Ch»nij)oHion-Fi>;eac,  hiwiorian  and  antiquary 

Channing,  William  Ellery,  D.  D.,  theologian  and  philanthropist 

Chantry,  Sir  Fnincis  sculptor 

Chapman,  George,  poetical  translator 

Chapone,  He!<ter,  miscolianeous  writer 

Chapial,  J.  A.  C,  cheniiM  '  .  .  . 

Charles  Martel,  statesman  and  warrior  . 

Charles,  J.  A  C,  natural  philosopher 

,  V.  E.  P.,  historian  and  Ittt-ratettr 

Charlemasrne.  emperor  of  the  West,  and  king  of  Franca 
Charles  XII.,  kins,  a  celebrated  warrior      .  .  . 

Charlevoix,  Peter  F.  X.  de,  a  Jesuit  historian 
Chas.oe,  David  H.,  baron,  military  commander  . 
Chateaubriand,  poet,  Btate.sman,  and  traveller 
Chatel,  Abb6  Fer.  F.,  theological  reformer 
Chatham,  Wm.  Pitt,  earl  of,  statc$>man 
Chatierton,  Thomas,  famed  for  pn-cocious  talent 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  English  poetry 
Chauncey,  Charles,  D.  I).,  president  "of  Harvard  College 

,  Commodore  Isaac,  naval  commander 

Chcselden,  William,  an  eminent  anatomist 

Chcsterlield,  Philip  D  Stanhope,  earl  of,  statesman  and  writer 

Cherubini,  musical  composer 

Chevalier,  Michael,  enirinccr,  travellort  and  Biate«>man 

Chevreul,  M.  E.,  chemist 

Chilo,  Euphorus  of  Sparta— one  of  the  seven  wise  men 

C'hipman,  Nathaniel,  jurist  and  statesman 

Chiuy.  Jo-seph,  author  of  numerous  works  on  law    .  , 

('hlopicki.  J.,  military  commander— dictator  of  Poland   . 

(;hoiiseul-Stainville,  C.  A.  G.,  duke  of,  statesman  and  author 

Christina,  queen  (daughter  of  G.  Adolphus) 

(  hristophe,  a  slave— alterwards  king  of  Hayti 

Chryniphus,  a  stoic  philosopher 

Chr'yso.««iom.  John,  Christian  father  and  orator      ,  . 

Churchill,  Charles,  a  satirical  poet       ...  . 

Church,  Benjamin,  military  commander    . 

Cibl>er,  Colley,  tragic  and  comic  actor  and  poet 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullias,  one  of  the  greatest  of  orators 

(^iinarosa,  Dominic,  dramatic  and  music  composer 

Ciinon,  an  Athenian  general  .... 

CMuciiuiatui*.  Lucius  Quinciius,  the  patriot,  flourished    . 

Cinna,  Lucius  Cornelius,  partisan  of  Marius^  flourished       « 

Cirillo,  Dominic  a  botanist  and  physician 
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KATIOH.  NAME  AND  PROniBBIOir. 

Amor.  Civ^,  Arthar  St.,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  rerolution 

Fr.  ClKiraut,  Alexia  Claude,  geometrician 

Amr.T.  Clap,  Thomas,  president  ol  Yale  College 

Scoich.  Cmpperion,  Hugh,  tmvelicr  in  Africa 

£ng.  CI  uendon,  Edward  Ilvde,  earl  of,  statesman  and  histoxian 

Efig.  Clarke,  S-imuel,  Dr.,  theologian  and  philosopher      . 

Eng.  ,  l>r.  Edwanl  Daniel,  traveller  and  mmeralogisC 

£;ng.  ,  Dr  Adam,  a  celebrated  theologian  and  coDimeatator 

Eng.  ,  Sir  James,  medical  author 

Amer.  Clark,  Willis  Gaylord,  [x»ei  and  essayifil 

Eng.  Clarkson,  Thomas,  philanthropist 

Amer.  Clayton.  John,  an  eminent  physician  and  botanist  . 

Gr.  CIcanihes,  a  Siojc  philosopner,  flourished 

Ital.  dementi,  Mazio,  musical  composer 

Gr.  Cleoliolus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  flourished 

EgypL  Cleopatra,  a  voluptuous  queen  .  .  .'        >.  , 

Amer  Clinum,  Geoi;go,  governor  of  New- York,  and  vice-president  of  ll. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Amer. 


,  Dewitt,  governor  ami  benefactor  of  New- York 


Clive,  RjiUeri,  lord,  military  commander 
Cloquet,  Hypoliie  (brother  of  Jules),  anatomist 
Clot,  or  Cloi  Bey,  surgeon  and  medical  writer  (In  Egypt) 
CobbeK,  William,  political  writer 
Cugan,  Thoma-s,  physician,  and  mi^jcellaneous  writer 
Cike.  Sir  Edw.inl,  n  learned  judge 
Colbert,  John  Baptist,  an  ennnent  statesman 
Colbum,  Zerah,  precocious  arithmetician 
Amer.    Colden,  Cadwalladcr,  an  eminent  botanist,  astronomer,  &c. 


Amer. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Eng. 


-,  Cadwallader  D  ,  statesman,  biographer  of  Futton,  As. 
Coleridge,  Henry  N.,  litenUeur 

,  Samuel  T.,  poet  and  metaphyidciaQ 

Collingwooii,  Cuthben,  loni,  admiral 
Collins,  William,  a  popular  poet 
Coleman,  George,  dramatic  wiiter 

-,  Benjamin,  a  learned  divine  (In  Boston)  . 


Colman,  George,  the  younger,  dramatist 

Colombai  de  ri.<«jre,  medical  writer 

CJolumbus.  Christopher,  the  discoverer  of  America 

_..o.       Colton,  C.C.,  author  of 'Lacon' 

Scotch.  Combe,  George,  phrenologist  and  philosopher  . 

Scoich. ,  Andrew,  medical  and  physiological  writer 

Fr.         Conde,  Louis  U.  of  Bourbon,  Protestant  military  commander 

Fr.         Condillac,  Stephen  Bonnoi  de,  metaphysical  writer 

Chinese  Confucius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  . 

Eng.       Congrevc,  William,  a  comic  dramatist 

"  Conun,  an  Athenian  general 

Constant,  Benjamin,  statesman  and  metaphysician 
Constanime  (the  Great),  the  first  Christian  emperor 

VU.  (Porphyrogenitus)^  emperor  and  author 

(Paleologus),  the  last  ot  the  Greek  emperon 


Gr. 

Fr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 

Eng 

Eng. 
Eng. 


Cook,  James,  a  celebrated  circumnavigator 

Ci>oke,  Thomas,  editor  and  translator 

„.  ,  George  F.,  an  eminent  actor  .  ^    . 

Amer.    Cooper,  Samuel.  D.  D.,  a  divine  and  political  writer 

En".      ,  Sir  Astlcy  Paxton,  ph/sician  and  medical  writer 

En*.      ,  Thomas,  chemist,  jurist,  and  politician  (in  Amer.) 

Iridi.     ,  Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  military  commander  in  India 

Pruss.   Copernicus,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  astronomer— the  reviver  of  the  Py- 
thagorean system  of  the  universe  .  .  .  . 

Corinna,  a  poetess,  flourished  in  the  fideenth  century,  before  Christ. 

Coriolanus,  Caius  Marcius,  a  warrior 

C(»rmenin,  I..  M.  de  la  Ifaye,  vie.  de,  political  writer 

Cornarn,  Lewis,  a  noble—- author  of  a  book  on  temperance     .  , 

Clonieille,  Peter,  an  eminent  dramatic  writer 

Thomas  (brother  of  Peter),  poet  and  dramatist   . 
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Eng. 
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Corneliu?«,  Peter,  painter  (in  fresco,  dec  ) 
(Joniclli,  Mark  Vincent,  a  Venetian  geographer  and  historian 
Co.iiwjWIis,  Charles,  marquis,  military  commander 
Corie.s,  Ferdinand,  the  brutal  conqueror  of  Mexico 

..«..        Cosia,  Piiola,  Uferaleur  ••*_.*    . 

Dutch.  Co.sfer,  John  Lawrence,  one  of  the  supposed  mventors  of  printing 

Ger.       Cotta,  Baron  F.,  publisher  and  statesman  . 

Pr.         Cottin,  Sophia,  madame,  a  novelist      .... 
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]rA,T10M. 

Amer. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

En^. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Hot. 

Eng. 

Rom. 

Amer. 
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Fr. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Ens- 

Scuich. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Scotch. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Sooich. 

Irish. 

Kom. 

Fr. 

Fr. 


MAMB  AlfD  PROFBBSIOir. 

Cotton,  John  (of  Boston),  a  learned  divine  . 

Coulomb,  Charles,  AuguMine  de,  philoaopher    .' 
Courier,  Paul  l/juis,  poet  and  satirist 

,  Paul  Louis,  political  writer  .  • 

Court  de  Gebelin.  Anthony,  an  antiquarian  and  author 
Cousin,  Louis,  historian  .  .  •  • 

,  Victor,  statesman  and  metaphysician  • 

Cowley,  Abraham,  poet         .  .  . 

Cowper,  William,  poet  .  .  • 

Coxe,  William,  traveller  and  historian  •  . 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George,  poet  .  .  • 

Cramer,  John  Andrew,  miscellaneoua  writer  • 

(y'rannier,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  reformer 

Crassus,  Marcus  Lucinius  (the  Rich),  military  commander 

Crawford,  William  IL,  statesman  and  jurist  . 

Ciebillon,  Prosper  .lolyoii  de,  tragic  poet 

Crevier,  John  Baptist  Lewis,  historian 

Crockett,  David,  eccentric  statesman  .  , 

Croly,  Rev.  GeorRc,  poet  and  novelist 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  earl  of  Essex,  successor  of  Wolsay  . 

,  Oliver,  military  commander  and  statesman 

Crtiden,  Alexander,  author  of  a  Concordance  to  the  Bible 
Cruikshank,  George,  artist,  chiefly  caricature 
Cudworih,  Ralph,  philosopher  .  .  . 

Cullen,  William,  an  eminent  physician 
Cumberland,  William  Augustus,  duke  of,  military  commander 
,  Richard,  a  multifarious  writer  . 


Cunningham,  Allan,  poet,  biographer,  &c. 

Curran,  John  Phi  I  pot,  a  celebrated  barrister  and  orator 

Curiins,  Rufus  Uuinius,  history 

Cuvier,  baron,  one  of  the  greatest  of  naturalists    . 

,  Fred,  (brother  ol  the  baron),  naturalist . 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  an  eminent  father  of  the  chuch 
Cyril,  St.,  the  apostle  of  the  Sclavi 
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Dacier,  Anne,  a  celebrated  classir^l  scholar 
Dalin,  Olaus  Von,  the  father  of  Swedish  poetir 
Dallas,  James  Alexander,  secretary  treasury  U.  S. 

,  Commodore  A.  J.,  naval  commander 

Dalton,  John,  chemist  and  mathematician  • 

Damm,  (Christian  Tobia.9,  Greek  lexicographer 
Dampier,  William,  an  eminent  navigator 
Daniell,  John  F.,  chemist 

,  W.,  R.  A.,  Author  of  pictorial  works  on  India 

Danneckcr,  sculptor  ('  Ariadne,'  &c.) 

Dante  Alighieri,  '  the  eubliinesi  of  the  Italian  poets' 

D'Arblay,  Madame  (Famny  Buriiey),  iiovelisi 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  a  poet,  physician,  and  botanist    . 

Daun,  Leopold  Joseph  Mary,  count  de,  military  commander 

Daimou,  P.  C.  F.,  statesman  and  Uterateur 

Davidson,  Lucreiia  M..  a  youthful  poetess  of  uncommon  genius 

Davies,  Samuel,  presiiient  of  Princeton  College— theol.  writer 

Davila,  Henry  Catharine,  an  historian 

Davis,  John,  a  navigator— discoverer  of  •  Deris'  Siraita ' 

Davy.  Sir  Humphrey,  eminent  chemist 

Deane,  Silas,  minister  of  the  U.  S-  to  France 

Dearborn,  Henry,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  two  American  wan 

Debrue,  William  Francis^  a  bookseller  and  bibliographer 

Dccandolle,  A.  P.,  botanist, 

Decatur.  Stephen,  a  gallant  commodore  in  tlie  U.  S.  nary 

Defoe,  Daniel,  mis«Cfllaneou9  writer     . 

Delnmbre,  John  Baptist  Joseph,  astronomer 

Dclavigne,  Casimir,  dramatist 

Delillc,  James,  a  celebrated  poet  .  . 

Delisle,  Joseph  Nicholas,  an  eminent  astronomer 

Democritus,  a  celebrated  philosopher 

Demosthenes,  one  of  the  greatest  of  orators       .  . 

Denham,  lieut.  colonel  Dixon,  an  enterprising  trareller 

Denina,  Charles  John  Maria,  an  historian  .  • 
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Russ.  Denhaviiie,  Gabriel  R.,  a  po«t  and  siaiesman 

Fr.  Desaix,  Louis  Charles  Anthony^  military  commander 

Fr.  Descartes,  Rene,  an  eminent  pnilo^ophcr    , 

Fr.  Des?aix,  J.  M.,  couni,  roarehal  of  France 

Afr.  Dewalines,  Jolin  .lames,  emperor  of  llayti 

Fr.  Dcsiouches,  Philip  Nericauli,  dramaiic  writer  • 

Dutch  Deurhoir,  William,  lounUer  of  a  8eci,  and  an  author 

Amer  Dewees,  W.  P.,  medical  writer 

Duirh.  De  Witt,  John,  an  eminent  statesman 

Port.  Diaz,  Kariliolomew,  discoverer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopw 

En^.  Dibilin.  Charles,  a  dramatic  and  musical  composer 

£ng.  ,  Thomas,  dramatist  and  song  writer  (son  of  Charles) 

■Eng. ,  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  bibliographer 

Eng  Dick,  Thomas,  author  ol  *  Christian  Philosopher' 

Eng.  Dickens,  Charles,  novelist 

Fr.  Diderot,  Denis,  first  editor  of  •  Ehcyclopjcdic  Methodique  * 

Fr.  Didoi,  Francis  A.,  a  celebrated  printer  and  type-founder 

Fr. ,  Firniin.  puhlir^her,  and  member  of  Deputies 

Fr.  ,  Amb.  Firmin,  publisher  and  traveller 

Effypt.  Did>mu««,  who  wrote  from  3000  to  OOliO  works 

Pru<:R.  Di  bii.<«rh-Sabalkanski,  count,  military  commander 

Prusd.  DietVudbach,  .1.  F*.,  surgeon     .... 

Ger.  Dindorf,  William,  philciloirisi 

Snan.  Diez,  John  Martin,  a  patriotic  military  commander 

mace.  Diiiocmtes,  an  aichitect— (built  Alexandria,  &c.)      . 

Gr.  Dion  Ciu«sius,  author  of  Roman  history 

Gr.  Dio  Chrypostom,  a  rhetorician  and  philosopher 

Gr.  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  hi.^iurian 

Cr.  Dinscnes,  the  Cynic,  a  philosopher 

Gr.  Diogenes  l^eniua,  biographer 

Gr.  Dioiiysius,  of  ilalirurn'assus,  critic  and  historian 

Gr. ,  a  ge(»grapher  .... 

Eng.  Dudil,  Dr.  William,  miscellaneous  writer    . 

Eng.  Dodiiridge,  Philip,  a  gifted  and  pious  divine  and  writer 

Ger.  Doebereiner,  J.  W.,  clicniisf 

lial.  Doiiizctii,  Gaetano,  musical  composer  .  • 

Itai.  Dori.i,  Andrew,  the  deliverer  of  nis  cotmtry  (Genoa) 

Scotch  Douirlas,  Gawin.  a  poet  and  translator  .  . 

Gr.  Draro.  an  Athenian  legislator 

Eng.  Drake,  Sir  Francis,  a  celebrated  circumnavigajor 

Dutch  Drebbcl,  Cornelius  Van,  inventor  of  the  thermometer 

Fr.  Droz,  .los-eph,  historical  and  political  writer 

Eng.  Dryien,  John,  an  eminent  po«ji 

Fr.  Duchiitel,  C.  M.  T.,  count,  statesman  and  author  . 

Fr.  Duchc.Mie,  Andrew,  an  historian 

Fr.  Duclos,  Charles  Pineau,  an  historian 

Fr.  Du2ue>cland,  Bertrand,  military  commander 

Fr.  Dumas,  Alex.,  novelist,  traveller,  &c,  , 

Fr. ,  J.  B.,  chemist 

Fr.  Dumont,  John,  traveller  and  political  writer 

Fr. d'Urville.  J.  S  C,  circumnavigator 

Fr.  Dumouricr.  Charles  Francis  Duperier,  military  commander 

Scotc.  Dunbar,  William,  a  i>oet 

Scotc  V  Duncan,  William,  logician  and  translator 

S<:otch.  ,  A<lam,  viscoimt.  a  succcs.sful  admiral 

Amer.  Dunlap,  William,  painter  and  hi.«iorian 

Fr  Dupm,  Louis  Ellies,  an  ecclesiastical  historian 

Fr.  ,  A.  M.  J.  J.,  jurist  anil  statesman 

Fr.  ,  Charles,  liaron,  jurist  and  statesman 

Fr.  Duponccau,  P.  S  ,  philologist,  jurist,  &c.  (at  PliUadelphia) 

Fr.  Diiptiytren.  surgeon  and  anatomist 

Fr.  Duquesne,  Abraham,  a  gallant  admiral 

Eng.  Durham.  J.  O.  I^nibion,  earl  of,  governor  general  of  Canada 

Fr.  Duroc,  Michael,  duke  of  Friuli,  military  commander 

Ami  7.  Dwight,  Dr.  Timothy,  an  eminent  divine  and  writer 

B 

Ger.  Eckhard,  John  George,  an  antiquary  and  hiatonan 

Irish.  Edgeworth,  Maria,  novelist  .  .  .  . 

Enf.  Edwanl,  the  Black  Prince,  a  wamor   . 
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Amer.  Edwards,  Jonathan,  an  able  divine  and  meiaphysician 

Eng. ,  Bryan,  an  historian 

,  W.  F.,  anatomist  and  phywolopst  (bom  at  Jamaica) 

,  Milne  (son  of  ihe  last),  naturalist 

Gr.  E?inhard,  an  historian    ..... 

Gcr.  Elirenberg,  C.  J.,  naturalist 

Ger.  Eichbom,  F.  C,  theologian  and  jurist 

Eng.  Elilon,  l^rd,  lord  chancellor  of  Enzland 

Scotch.  El^in,  T.  Bunce,  earl  of,  diplomatist— remoTer  of  *  Elgin  uarblas 

Eng.  Elizabeth,  queen       ..... 

Amer.  Elliot,  John,  *  the  a})ostle  to  the  Indians'     . 

Amer.  Elliou,  J.  D.,  commodore  in  American  navy 

Aincr.  Ellsworth,  Oliver,  a  distinguished  chief  justice  of  the  U.  £k 

Eng.  Emerson,  William,  an  eminent  mathematician  . 

Irish.  Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  orator 

Ger.  Empedocles,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  ' .  • 

Eng.  Eatield,  William,  miscellaneoud  wricer 

Fr.  Eon  De  Beaumont,  Chevalier,  an  eccentric  writer 

Gr.  Epaminondas,  an  illustrious  Thcbait  general 

Gr.  Epicietus,  a  Stoic  philosopher 

Gr.  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  sect  of  philoaophen 

Dutch.  Erasmus,  Desiderius,  a  celebrated  scholar  and  author 

Span.  Erciila,  Don  Alonxo,  a  poet 

Span.  Ericcira,  Ferdinanil,  a  statesman  and  historian 

Eng.  Ert'/cna,  John  Scoius,  a  learned  writer  of  the  ninth  century 

Pruss.  Erman,  A.  G.,  'Travels  in  Siberia,'  Ac. 

Ger  Ernosii,  John,  Augustus,  an  eminent  critic 

Scotch.  Erskinc,  Thomas,  lord,  a  celebrated  forensic  orator 

Span.  Escobar,  Y.  Mendoza  Anthony,  a  celebrated  casuist 

Fr.  Esquirol,  J.  E.  D.,  writer  on  insanity 

Ger.  E.';!,  L.  Van,  iheoloeical  writer     . 

Eng.  Eiv^ex.  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of,  a  warrior 

Aust.  E.>terhaxy,  Prince  Paul,  wealthy  statesman 

Afric.  Euclid,  an  eminent  geometrician  .  .  . 

Fr.  Etieene,  Francis,  prince,  a  great  warrior  (in  the  German  eervice) 

Swiss.  Eulcr,  Leonard,  an  eminent  mathematician 

Gr.  Euripides,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet 

Gr.  Euscbius,  bishop  of  Cssaica,  u  learned  falhftr  of  the  church,  tani 

ecclesiastical  nisiorian         .... 

Rom.  Euirupius,  an  historian 

Rom.  Euivcnes,  an  ecclesiastic,  founder  of  a  sect       .  . 

Eng.  Evelyn,  John,  miscellaneous  writer 

Amer.  Everett,  Alex.  H.,  essayist  and  diplomatist         .  . 
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Faber,  Geortie  Stanley,  theological  writer 
Fabiu.s,  Quintus^M.  V.,  a  skillul  warrior 
Fubricius,  John  Albert,  a  critic  and  bibliographer 

,  John  Christian,  a  celebrated  entomologist 

Fnbroni,  Angelo,  a  learned  biographer 

Fahrenheit.  Gabriel  Uaniel.  an  oxperlmenial  philosopher 

Fairfax,  Th(mia.s,  loni,  a  general  in  the  civil  war      . 

Falconer,  William,  a  poet 

Faliero,  Marino,  doee  of  Venice  (beheaded; 


Faraday,  Michael,  chemist 
Faria  Y.  Souza,  Manuel,  an 


an  historian  and  poet 
Farqiihar,  George,  a  dramatist 
FaiiKi,  John,  one  of  the  inventors  of  printing 
Fawkes,  Francis,  a  poet  and  translator 
Fayette,  Mary  M.,  countess  of,  miscellaneous  writer 
Feiielon,  Francis  de  Salignac  de  la  Moite,  an  able  writer,  and 

the  most  virtuous  of  men 
Feiber,  John  James,  an  eminent  mineralogist 
Ferguson,  James,  a  self-educated  asirononier.  philosopher,  Ac 

,  Adam,  an  hi3iorian  and  moral  philosopher 

Ferreras,  John  de,  a  celebrated  hintorian 
Fe-ch.  Jojceph,  senior,  priest— canlinal,  archbifhop  of  Lyou' 
Feurbach,  Paul  John  A.  von.  statesman  and  jurist 
Feyjoo  Y.  Montenegro,  an  able  miscellaneous  writer 
Ficino.  Iklanuliua*  a  Platonic  philoBopher 
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Bng.  Ficldin?.  Henry,  a  humorous  novelist  and  dramatist 

Iial.  Fiesco,John  Louis,  the  conspirator  against  Doria 

Eng.  Flavcl,  John,  an  eminent  nonconfurmist  divine 

Fr.  Flechier,  Esprit,  a  celebrated  prelate 

Ger.  Fleischer.  II.  L.,  orienialisi 

Eng.  Fletcher.  John,  a  dramatist 

Fr.  Fleury,  Claude,  a  divine  and  historian 

Fr.  ,  Andrew  Hercules  de,  a  canlinal  and  statesman 

Anicr.  Flint,  Rev.  Timothy,  novelist  and  historian 

Fr.  Flurian.  John  Peter  Claris  de,  miscellaneous  writer 

Get  Fliiffel,  G.  L.,  philologist  and  historian 

Cer.  Foll'en,  C.  T.  C.,  theologian  and  philologist  (in  U.  S-l 

Fr.  Fontenelle,  Bernard  le  Ilovier  de,  miscellaneous  writer 

Eng.  Foote,  Sirauel,  a  comic  writer  and  actor 

Jial.  Forceilmi,  Giles,  a  I^iin  lexicographer 

Eng.  Ford,  John,  an  early  dramatic  writer 

Amer.  Foi-$:yih,  John,  diplomatist  and  siaicsman 

Eng.  Fo?brooke,  Rev.  T.  D.,  archaeologist  (Ency.  Anliq.) 

Eng.  Foster,  John,  essavi^^t 

Fr.  Fouche,  Joseph,  duke  of  Otranto,  a  brutal  revolutionist 

Fr.  Fourier,  Charles,  founder  of  the  '  social '  system  . 

Eng.  Fox,  John,  a  divine,  author  of  the  '  Book  of  Martyrs' 

Eng.  ,  GeorM,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers 

Eng.  ,  CharluH  James,  one  of  the  greatest  of  statesmen  and  orators 

Irish.  Francis  Sir  Philip,  political  writer 

Amer.  Franklin,  Benjamin,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  statesman 

Pruss.  Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  king— an  able  general  and  author 

Ger.  Freviag.  G.  W.  F.,  Arabic  Dictionary,  &c. 

Eng.  Frubisher,  Sir  Martin,  a  celebrated  navigator 

Fr.  Froissart,  John,  a  chronicler  and  poet 

Eng.  Fry,  Elizabeth,  philanthropist 

Eng.  Fuller,  Thomas,  a  divine  and  hi<!torian 

Eng.  Fuller,  Andrew,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister 

Amer.  Fulton,  Robert,  the  introducer  of  steamboats  in  America 

Fr.  Furiiiere,  Antony,  a  philologist 
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Pr.  Gasmier,  John,  an  orientalist  and  author 

Fr.  Grill,  J.  B.,  philoloeist      ..... 

Fr.  Gaillard,  Gabriel  Henry,  miscellaneous  writer  and  historian 

Amer.  (><iincs.  Maj.  Gen.  E.  P.,  military  commander 

Or.  Galen,  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician 

Iial.  Galileo,  an  illustrious  philosopher  and  a?>tronomer 

Ger.  Gall.  John  Joseph,  a  celebrated  physiologist,  and  founder  of  the  science 

of  phrenology  ...... 

Swiss-Amer.  Gallatin,"  Albert,  statesman,  diplomatist,  philologist,  and  ethnoL 
Scotch.  Gait,  John,  noveli.«»t  ...... 

lia.1.  Galvani.  Louis,  a  physician  and  experimental  philosopher— diaooireror 

of  E^alvanic  electricity  ..... 

Port.  Gamfi,  Va.oco  de,  navigator,  first  who  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Ger.  Gail?,  Edward,  jurist       ..... 

Span.  Garcia,  Manuel,  musical  composer       .... 

Span  Garcias  La^so,  de  la  Vega,  '  the  Prince  of  Spanish  poetry '    . 

Fr.  Gil niier.  Count  Germain,  jurist  .... 

Eng.  Garrick,  David,  a  celebrated  actor  and  dramati.n 

Eng.  Ga.<:coi?iie,  Sir  William,  the  judge  who  imprisoned  Henry  Prince  of 

Wales  for  a  misdemeanor  .... 

Fr.  Gas:»pndi,  Peter,  a  celebrated  philosopher 

Amer.  Gates,  Horatio,  a  distinguished  olHcer  in  the  revolution 

Eng.  Gay,  John,  a  popular  poet      ..... 

Fr.  Gay  -  Lussnc,  N.  F..  chemist  .... 

Ger.  Gellcrt,  Christian  Furchtegoit,  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer 

Bar.  Gcnshis  Khan,  a  celebrated  conqueror        .  . 

Pr.  Gen  I  is,  Siephania  Fclicite,  countesii  de,  miscellaneous  writer 

Eng.  GenHrey  of  Monmouth,  an  historian  of  the  12ih  century 

Pr.  Gerand(»,  Baron  de,  writer  on  education,  &c. 

Viom.  GermaniciLs,  Tiberius  Drusua  Cip'^ar,  military  commander    . 

Pr.  Gerson,  .lohn  Charlier  de,  an  eccle.<;iastic  and  author 

S^iss  Ge.^ne',  Conrad,  an  eminent  naturalist 

Ger.  ,  John  Matthias,  a  philologist     .... 

Amer  Gerry,  Elbridge,  a  distinguished  patriot,  tIcc  president  U.  S. 
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Iial.       Giannone,  Peter,  an  historian  .... 

Cng.      Gibbon,  Edwani,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Enelish  historians     . 
Amcr.    Gibson,  Col.  John  and  Col.  George,  both  offlcera  in  the  Rerolullon 
Eng.       Giflbrd,  William,  a  critic  and  poet 

En<5. ,  John,  an  historical  and  political  writer 

Eng.       Gilbert,  Sir  Humphi-cy,  one  of  the  eariicsi  adventurers  in  America 

Eng.       Gill,  John,  a  divine,  oriental  scholar,  and  author 

Scotch.  Giiliea,  John,  *  Histoi7  of  Greece,'  Sec. 

Ital.       Giojo,  Melchior,  writer  on  economical  sciences 

Swe.      Gmelin,  John  Frederick,  a  chemist 

Fr.         Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  or  Boulogne,  a  celebrated  leader  in  the  cmsades 

Amer.    Godman,  John,  M.  D.,  a  distin°:uiBhed  naturalist,  &c. 

Eng.      Godwin,  William,  novelist  and  metaphysician 

Ger.       Goethe,  a  celebrated  dramatist  .  .  , 

lta».        Goldoni^  Cliarles,  '  the  Italian  Moliere ' 

Irisi)      Goldsmith,  Oliver,  a  celebrated  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer 

Diitch.  Goiius,  James,  an  orientalist  and  lexicographer 

Span.     Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  a  celebrated  warrior 

Gorgias,  an  orator  and  sophist,  f.  B.  C.  5th  century 

Gourgaud,  Gen.,  military  commander  under  Napoleon 

Gower,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  English  poets    . 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  a  celebrated  democrat 
Caius  Sempronius 


Gr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Rom. 

Rom. 

Ger. 


Gracfc,  or  Graevius,  an  erudite  classic  writer 
Scotch.  Gralmme,  James,  author  of  '  Hisioiy  of  the  United  States' 
Scotch.  Grahame,  James,  a  poet  .... 

Scotch.  Grant,  Anne  (of  l^ggan),  novelist,  essayist,  &c. 
Eng.      Granville,  John  Carteret,  earl,  a  statesman 
Ital.       Gratian,  a  monk,  compiler  of  the  canon  law,  f.  12th  century 
Irii>h.      G rattan,  Henry,  a  distinguished  orator  and  statesman 
Dutch.  Gravcsande,  wm.  Jacob,  a  geometrician  and  philosophar 
Eng.       Gray,  Thomas,  a  poet      ..... 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.,  Christian  writer 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.,  do.  . 

Fr.         Gregory  (of  Tours),  St.,  an  historian     . 
Fr.         Gregory  I.,  the  Great,  pope,  an  author 

Ital.       Gregory  VII.,  the  Great,  pope  (Hildebrand),  a  celebrated  despot 
Scotch.  Gregory,  James,  a  philosopher  and  mathematician  . 
Scotch.  Gregory,  David,  do.  do. 

Irish.      Gregr)ry,  George,  D.  D.,  a  miscellaneous  writer 
Eng.       Gregory,  Otinthus,  mathematician  and  religious  writer    . 
Amer.    Greene,  Nathaniel,  maj.  gen.,  dUiinguished  in  the  Revolution 
Eng.      Grey,  lady  Jane,  the  accomplished  victim  of  another's  ambition 
Eng.       Grey,  Earl,  statesman— whig  premier  for  William  IV. 
Ger       Griesbach,  John  James,  an  eminent  theologian  and  philologist 
Amcr.    Grimke,  Thomas  S.,  jurist         .  . 

Ger.       Grimm.  J.  L.  C,  miscellaneous  writer 
Dutch.  GronoviuR,  James,  an  erudite  critic 
Ger.       Grotefend,  G.  F.,  p.  lologist  .  .        •       . 

Dutch.  Grotius,  or  De  Groot,  Hugh,  an  eminent  scholar 
Fr.         Grouchy,  Emanuel,  count,  marshal  of  France 
Amer.    Grundy,  Felix,  senator  of  the  U.  S.  (Tenn.) 
Ger.       Gryph,  Andrew,  a  dramatist  .... 

Ital.        Guarini.  John  Baptist,  a  poet 

Ger.       Guericke.  Otto,  exp.  philos.— inventor  of  the  air-pump 
Ital.       Guicciardlni,  Francis,  an  historian 
Nor.       Guiscard,  Robert,  a  Norman  warrior    '      . 
Fr.         Guise,  Francis  of  I^rraine.  duke  of,  a  celebrated  warrior 
Fr.         Guise,  Charles  of,  Canlinal,  a  bigoted  and  ambitious  statesman 
Fr.         Guipe,  Henry,  of  Lorraine,  duke  of,  an  ambitious  warrior 
Fr.         Guizot,  Francis,  statesman,  historian,  and  metaphysician 
Eng.      Gunter,  Edmund,  a  mathematician— inventor  of  the  *  Gunter's  scale,'  dec 
Swe.      Gusiavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  an  able  warrior 
Scotch.  Guthrie,  William,  author  of  a  history  of  England,  Scotland,  dsc 
Ger.       Guttemberg,  John,  one  of  the  inventors  of  printing    . 
Pi  uss.    Gutzlafi*,  Charles,  traveller  and  historian  of  China 
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Hafiz,  Mohammed,  a  poet— the  Anacreon  of  Persia 
Hahn,  Simon  Frederick,  an  historian 
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0«r.  Hahnemann,  founder  of  *  HomoBopathy '  in  mediciiM 

6«r.  Hahnllahn,  Ida,  countess*  f,  traveller  and  novelist 

Eng.  Hakluyi,  Richard,  author  of  voyages,  Ac.  of  the  Enfliah  . 

En;.  Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  an  eminent  and  incorruptible  judge 

Eng.  Hal  ford,  Sir  Henry,  physician  and  medical  writer 

Scotch.  Hall.  Capt.  Basil,  author  of  Travels,  dec. 

Eng.  Hall,  Rev.  Roben,  theologian  and  pulpit  orator  , 

Enf.  Ifallam,  Henry,  historian  .... 

Swiss.  Haller,  Albert  Von,  miscellaneous  writer 

Eng.  Halle^,  Edmund,  an  eminent  astronomer  and  mathematician 

Amcr.  Hamilton,  Alexander,  a  statesman—first  secretary  of  treasury,  U.  8. 

Irish.  Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  a  talented  miscellaneous  writer 

Eng.  Hamilton,  Thomas,  Captain,  novelist,  *■  Men  and  Manners  in  America 

Gcr.  Hammer,  Von,  baron,  historian  and  orientalist 

Eng.  Ham  i)den,  John,  a  celebrated  patriot 

Amer.  Hancock.  John,  a  distinguished  patriot— president  of  Congress 

Ger.  Handel,  Geo.  Frederick,  one  of  the  greatest  musical  composers 

Nor.  Hanjsteen,  C,  mathematician  and  astronomer     . 

Eng.  Harley,  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  a  celebrated  statesman 

Sar.  Maroun  Al  Raschid,  caliph,  a  patron  of  learning  .  . 

Amer.  Harlan,  Richard,  M.  D.,  naturalist 

Eng.  Harris,  James,  compiler  of  the  first  Cyclopedia,  dec. 

Amer..  Harrison,  Gen.  W.  11.,  military  commander,  and  pret.  U.  S. 

Amer.  Harvard,  John,  founder  of  Harvard  College 

Eng.  Harvey,  William,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood    . 

Ger.  l.ase,  Henrv,  classical  antiquarian       .... 

En?.  Haslam,  John,  writer  on  insanity 

Eng.  Ha!*tings,  Warren,  governor-general  of  British  India 

Eng.  Hastings,  marquis  of,  miliiai7  commander 

Ger.  Hauser,  Casper,  a  mysterious  *  wild-boy '  . 

Fr.  Haussez.  Baron,  minister  of  Charles  X.— traveller 

Fr.  Hauy.  Kenatus  Jubius,  mineralogist      .... 

Eng.  Hawke,  Edward,  lonl,  a  brave  and  successful  admiral 

Eng.  ji  "'■>.■■  -'    Tlr.  Jnhn,  fni-'-'-'i"  •■-•    vurirT    . 

Eng.  ll'  ■  ■  .      s  .  J..hri.  n  n-ivi-;i:..       i   ■:    .i  r  ..f  the  slave  trade 

Gcr.  il.iTiiEj.it -J 05-1; j.j1i,  a.  celclj raid  lJl»i^^u^!l  r"uinf'fi''er  , 

Eng.  IfnyleyT  WilUnm,  a  i^ct  ani,]  niisrH1in>'*oiP  writer   . 

Amer.  H-iyne,  Rohcri  V  ,  governor  of  Suuch  Ciirntitia,  and  senator  of  U.  S. 

Eng.  lltziict,  VVilliMTi,  f^asnytgii  and  criuc      .... 

Eng.  IfcliiT,  Uepinali],  n  divine,  and  poet 

Ger.  Jre-lench,  Ucnjamin,  a  leucographer    .  "    . 

Ger.  ire.lwt^,  Jnhti,  a  phpicinn  ami  botanist 

Ger.  HKreu.  A   H   I.  ,  hiBtorian      .  .  .  ,  . 

Ger.  llcff*l.  G.  W.  T.,  inetaphv^kian    .... 

Ger.  Hetne.^  Henry,  port  ami  iiierafmr         .... 

Gr.  Hcliodorua  (of  EniraKa),  th<^  firet  mmojice  writtr,  flourished  in  the  4th 

Ger,  Helvicu*,  Chriainpher,  a  cHranologist    .... 

Eng.  tfemana,  Felicia  D  .  poefFsa  .... 

Ger.  Heifjustetiber?,  E,  W.,  meiaphyf^lclan,  aniiquarian,  and  theologian 

Fr.  Ilenrx  IV.,  an  able  and  popular  monarch    .  .  . 

Enff.  Henry,  lloben,  an  historian    ..... 

Amer  IJcni y.  THirif  k,  an  or.tior  and  ["^ilrint 

Gr.  ilt^rnrlili]^,  a  ph^In«o})hor,  fti.Tijmhecl  before  CJirlst 

Ger.  Hcnicr.J«>hn  fiudrrty.  n  phil&Fophieal  writer 

Ger.  Heanonn,  J  O,  J,,  fihilo]o{ji9t  .... 

Ger.  Hcrmmnn.C?!.  F..  philolp^ist,  *  History  of  Philosophy,'  ice. 

Gr.  HrrermsrriffH,  a  rhrroriirjiaii,  flouri^ilu'el    .... 

Gr.  Iicit«lian,  an  liL»i>iiuxj  .... 

Gr.  Hei-odoius,  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  historians  whose  works  are  extant, 

Fr.  Herold,  L.  G.  F.,  musical  composer 

Span  Herrera,  Anthony,  an  historian 

Eng.  Herrick,  Robert,  a  poet   ..... 

Eng.  Herpchel,  Sir  William,  one  of  the  greatest  of  astronomers 

Jew.  Herpchell,  Dr.  Solomon,  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews  in  England 

Eng.  Herpchell,  Sir  J.  F.  W. ,  astronomer  and  natural  philosopher 

Eng.  Hervev,  James,  a  pious  and  amiable  divine  and  writer 

Gr.  He?iod,  a  poet,  contemporary  of  Homer,  flourished 

Ger.  Heync,  C.  G.,  a  learned  critic  and  writer    . 

Eng.  Hick  C4.  George,  a  theologian  and  philologist   '    . 

Fr.  Hilaire,  Geof.' St..  naturalist  .... 

Rng  Hill,  viscount,  military  commander  (Peninsula  and  Waterloo) 

Eng  Hill,  sir  John,  a  botanist  and  multifarious  writer 
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Jew. 

Amcr. 

Gr. 

Eng. 

Anier. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Swiss 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Sooicli. 

Dan. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Scotch. 

Gr. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Duich. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 
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Amer. 
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Eng. 

Eng. 
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Eng. 

Eng. 
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Eng. 

Eng. 
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Irish. 
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Dutch. 
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NAXB  AND  FB0FB88I0V. 

Hlllel,  the  elder,  one  of  the  compilers  ofiho  Talnnid 

Hillhou«ie,  James  A.,  poet       .... 

11  ippocratos.  the  father  of  medicine 

lloadley,  William,  a  celebrated  prelate  and  author  • 

HoJan,  John  Henry,  bi-'hop  of  New  Yorlc  . 

Hobbea,  Thomas,  a  philosopher  and  translator  •  . 

Ilor.he,  Lazarus,  a  military  commander 

Hofer,  Andrew,  a  Tyrolian  patriot 

Ilofland,  Barbara,  novelist 

HufTmann,  E.  T.  A.,  novelist  .... 

Hogg,  James, 'The  Eitrick  Shepherd* 

Hoi  berg,  Louis,  baron  de,  an  historian 

Holci-on,  Thomas,  a  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer 

Holingshed,  a  chronicler         .... 

Holland,  Lord,  statesman  and  literateur 

Holland.  Philemon,  a  translator 

Holmes,  Abiel,  D.  D.,  *  Annals  of  Ameri^  \ 

Home,  John,  a  divine,  dramatist,  and  historian  . 

Homer,  the  "  greatest  of  poets,"  [supposed  to  have]  flourished 

Hone,  William,  author  of  '  Every  Day  Book '  and  political  — 

Hood,  Samuel,  viscount,  a  naval  officer 

Hood,  Thomas,  poet  and  humorist 

Hoogvliei,  Arnold,  a  poet 

Hook,  Robert,  a  matbemaiician 

Hook,  Theo.  E.,  novelist  and  humorist 

Hooke,  Nathaniel,  author  of  a  Roman  History  . 

Hooker,  Sir  VV.  J.,  boumisi 

Hooker.  Richard,  an  eminent  divtne 

Hoole,  John,  a  poet  and  translator 

Hooper.  John,  one  of  the  first  Protestant  martyrs     . 

Hope,  Thomas,  a  miscellaneous  writer 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  an  eminent  divine  and  author 

Hopkinson,  Joseph,  jurist  and  statesman    . 

Horace,  Quintus  Flaccus,  an  eminent  poet 

Home,  George,  a  learned  prelate 

Horaley,  Samuel,  a  prelate  and  mathematician  . 

Hossack,  David,  M.  !>.,  medical  and  scientific  writer 

Howard,  John,  a  celebrated  philanthropist 

Hudson,  Henry,  discoverer  of  "  Hudson  river" 

Huet,  Peter  Daniel,  an  erudite  prelate  and  author     . 

Hugo,  Victor  M.,  novelist,  poet,  and  statesman 

HuU,  Commodore  Isaac,  naval  commander  (Const,  and  Guer.,  Ac) 

Humboldt,  F.  H  A.,  baron,  traveller— geog.  and  nat.  philosopher 

Hume,  David,  an  historian  and  philosopher 

Hunniades,  John,  a  celebrated  warrior 

Sunt,  Leigh,  poet  and  essayist       .... 
usklssun,  Rt.  hon.  William,  an  able  statesman 
Huss,  John,  the  great  Bohemian  reformer  . 
Huicheson,  Fi-ancis,  a  philawphiral  writer 

Hutchinson,  Thos.,  a  distinguished  gov.  of  Massachusetts,  and  hlfllonan 
Hution,  James,  a  geologist  and  philosopher      . 
':  mathematician 


Hutton,  Charles,  an  eminent  i 
Huvgens,  Christian,  a  scientific  author 
Hycier  Ali,  a  celebrated  warrior    • 


Gr.  Ibycus,  a  lyric  poet        .... 

Span.  Ignitius  De  Loyola,  the  fotmderof  the  Jesuita    . 

Eng.  Inchbald,  Elizabeth,  a  dramatist  and  novelist 

Amei.  Inman,  Henry,  portrait  and  landscape  painter    . 

Eng.  Ireland,  W.  If.,  author  of  the  'Shakspeare  Forgeriee* 

Eng.  Irving,  Rev.  Edward,  theological  writer     . 

Gr.  Isaus,  an  orator  .... 

Gr.  Isocrates,  an  orator  .... 

Spar.  Iturbide,  emperor  of  Mexico 


Amer.    Jackson.  Gen.  Andrew,  military  commander,  Free.  V.  & 
Oer.       Jacobi,  Fred.  II..  philosopher,  novelist,  *c 
Q«r.       Jacobs,  Fred.,  classical  philologist 
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N&XB  A«S  FEW— Mfc 

Jikcotot,  Jean  J.,  educatlonaJ  writer      .  •  . 

Jactjuin,  Nicholas  Josteph^  a  botanist 

Jahfi,  John,  an  eminent  onental  scholar 

James.  G.  P.  R.,  novelist  and  historiaa 

Janin,  Jules,  2t7era/eur  .... 

Jansen,  Cornelius,  founder  of  a  sect 

Jasmin.  Jacqurs^  a  barber— poet 

Jay.  John,  a  distinguished  patriot  and  statemnan 

Jetferson.  Thomas,  a  patriotic  statesman,  3d  president  of  the  United  States 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  lord,  essayist  and  critic  .  . 

Jenner,  Edward,  introducer  of  the  vaccina  inoculation 

Jenyns,  Soame,  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer  . 

Jerome,  St.,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  . 

J«rome,  of  Prasue,  a  reformer,  companion  of  Haas  • 

Jewel.  John,  a  Teamed  prelate  and  author    .  • 

Joan  of  Arc,  ^*  the  greatest  of  heroines" 

Joltoeon,  Samuel,  a  divine  and  writer  in  the  canoe  of  liberty 

Johnson,  Samuel,  **  the  colossus  of  English  literature* 

JonieIIi,'Nichoiaa,  a  dramatic  and  musical  composer 

Jomini.  Henry,  baron,  military  writer 

Jones,  Inigo,  an  eminent  architect 

Jones,  Wiliiamj  a  divine  and  author     . 

Jones,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  poet,  scholar,  and  lawyer 

Jones,  John  Paul,  a  cafitain  in  the  navy  of  the  United  Statea 

J<iiUK>n.  Benjamin,  a  celebrated  poet  and  dramatist   . 

Joriin,  Dr.  John,  a  learned  theologian  and  author 

Josephine,  empress  of  ilie  French  (born  in  Mariinico) 

Joeephus,  a  celebrated  historian  and  warrior 

JoufiVoy,  Theo.  S-,  metaphysician  and  staieaman 

Jourdan.  J.  B.,  mai-b'hal  of  *France 

Juan,  or  John,  of  Austria,  don,  a  warrior    . 

Judab,  Hakkadosh,  u  famous  rabbi,  and  TalmudJst  . 

Juel,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  admiral 

Julian,  Flaviua  Claudius,  a  RooMUi  emperor  aad  author 

Julien,  A.  J.,  orientalist 

Jun^e,  Joarhim,  philosopher    .... 

Junius,  Adrian,  a  voluminous  writer 

Juuot,  Andoche,  duke  d'Abrante<i,  miliuiry  officer  • 

Junut,  Madame,  duchess  d'Abiantes,  biography,  Ac 

J  usneu,  A.  L.  ae,  botanist      .... 

Justin  Martyr,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church 

Justin.  Latin  historian  .  .  •  .  f  s.  0. 

Juvenal,  Decius  Junius,  the  or  ^t  vehement  of  satidaia 
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K 

Ger.  Kismpfer,  a  naturalist,  traveller,  and  historian   . 

Ger.  KaeMner,  Abraham  Go:helf,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 

Fr.  Kalb,  baron  de,  who  generously  aided  the  American  cause 

Scotch.  Kames.  Henry  Home,  lord,  a  judge  and  author 

Ger  Kant,  Emanuel,  metaphypician 

Rims.  Karamsin,  Nicholas  M.,  historiographer  of  the  empire 

Eng.  Kean,  Edniund,  tragedian       .... 

KnjT.  Keaii),  John,  a  |X)et  ..... 

Scotch.  Keith,  James,  an  officer  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  service 

Irish.  Kelly,  Michael,  a  composer  and  sinser 

Eng.  Kemble,  John  Piiilip,  a  celebrated  irairedian 

Fr.  Keinpis,  Thomas  h,  supposed  author  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Chrttt' 

Eng.  Kennet,  White,  a  leame;!  prelate  and  author 

Eng.  Kenniroti.  Benjamin,  a  divine  and  biblical  critic 

Amer.  Kent,  James,  jurist— chancellor  of  N.  Y. 

Ger.  Kepler.  John,  an  eminent  astronomer 

Scotch.  Kerr.  Robert,  a  miscellaneou«)  writer    . 

Amer.  King,  Rufus.  statesman  and  diplomatist 

Irii'h.  K  inzsboroush.  Lord,  patron  or  great  work  on  Mexican  Antiquities 

Enz.  Kiichiner.  William,  writer  on  cookerv 

PriisB.  Klaproth.  Henry  J.,  philologist  and  ethnologist  . 

Fr.  Kleber,Jo'm  Baptist,  military  officer 

Ger.  Klupstock,  "the  Milton  of  Germany"  . 

Scot^  Kno«,  John,  the  great  champion  of  the  reformation 

Baf .  Knox,  Dr.  Vicesfmua,  a  divine  and  miacellaneoua  wrim 
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Amer.   Knox,  Ilenry,  milltaiT  officer  and  •talesman 
Ger.      Koch,  Clirisiopher  William,  an  liistorian 
Fr.         Kock,  Charles  Paul  de,  novelist  and  dramatist 
Polish.  Kosciusko,  Tfaaddeus,  a  warrior  and  patriot 

(Served  in  the  American  army  during  the  revolution.) 
Ger.       Kotzebue.  Augustus  Frederick,  Fer.  Von,  an  historian,  Ac 
Ger.       Kunth,  CnarlesS.,  botanist 
Ruas.     Kutosoflf,  Michael  L.  O.,  field  marshal 


17S0 
1737 
1794 
1746 

1761 
1788 
1745 


1806 

1S13 
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1819 
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Fr.  Laborde,  Alex.  L.  G.,  comte  de,  traveller,  Ac    .  .  • 

Fr.  Lacepede,  Bernard  6.  S.  de  la  Ville,  count  do,  naturalist        .  .       ITSS 

Fr.  Lacretelle,  Charies,  traveller  and  hterateur 

l^cianiiue.  L.  C ,  a  father  of  the  church ;  styled  the  Christian  Cicero 

Fr  Lacroix,  Silvescre  F.,  mathematician 

Fr.  l^ennec,  R.  T.  H.,  an  eminent  physician 

Fr  1m  Fayette,  G.  M.,  niarquin,  4rc.,  military  commander  and  statesman 

Fr.  l.a  Fayette,  George  W.,  tftaiei'inan 

Fr.  lAfuiicaine,  "an  ill iraiiuble  fabulist"    .... 

Ge;.  La  Fontaine.  Aug.  H.  J.,  author  of  200  volumes,  miscellaneoua 

Fr.  Lafitte,  Jacques,  wealthy  banker  and  statesman 

Ital.  I^erange,  Joseph  Louis,  an  able  mathematician       .  • 

Fr.  La'Harpe,  John  Francis  de,  a  dramatist,  critic,  &c. 

Swiss.  La  Jlerpe,  F.  C,  statesman  and  author 

Fr.  Lalanile,  Joseph  J.  le  Francis  de.  astronomer     . 

Fr.  Lamarck,  J.  u.  A.  P.,  naturalist  .... 

Fr.  Lamarque,  Maxim.,  a  general  of  the  revolution  of  1789 

Fr.  I^niartuie.  poet,  hisionan,  traveller,  and  statesman  , 

Eng.  Lambert,  A.  B.,  botanist  ..... 

Eng.  l4imb,  Charles,  poet  ond  essavist 

Fr.  Lammenais,  F.  It.,  abbe  de,  theological  and  poUtical  writer 

Eng.  Lancaster.  Joseph,  fnumler  of  system  of  Education 

Eng.  Lander,  llichord  ami  John,  travellers  in  Africa  .  . 

Fr.  Lsndun,  C.  P..  author  of  works  on  the  fine  arts 

Eng.  Ijine,  hJdward  William,  urienialist— author  of  Modern  Egyptians,  &e. 

Iial.  Langfranc,  a  learned  archbishop  of  Canterbunr 

Eug.  Ijingioii.  Stephen,  cardinal,  and  archbishop  uf  Canterbury 

Eng.  I^nadowne,  VVin.  Petty,  marquis  of — premier 

Eng.  I^nsdowne,  Henry  Petty,  marquis  of,  Pres.  of  Council    .  

Fr.  I  Jiplace,  marquis  Peter  Simon,  an  eminent  astronomer  and  geometrician    1749 

Eng.  I.ardner,  Nathaniel,  a  learned  diweming  divine         .  .  "^' 

Fr.  I  AS  Cofai,  biographer  of  Napoleon,  &c. 

Nor.  l^asficn,  Chri^.,  oriental  philologist  and  historian 

Eng.  I<atimer.  Hugh,  a  prelate— mart v red  for  being  a  reformer 

Eng.  l^utl,  William,  a  prelate,  fameif  for  his  tyranny  and  superstition 

ftmer.  I.aureiiB,  Henry,  a  |)atri»t  and  statesman 

Fr  Lavuleiie.  M.  C.,  coimi  de,  miiitarv  commander 

BwiM.  IjiVHier,  John  Ca.«par,  a  celebra'etl  physiognomist 

Fr.  Lavi)i»er,  Anthony  I..,  a  celebrated  chemist 

ik'ng.  Layanl,  Austen  H.,  tiaveller  and  explorer  of  Nineveh     . 

Fr.  Lebnin,  Pontius  D.  E.,  a  |)oei       .... 

Swiss.  Leclerc.  John,  an  eniiiieni  critic  .... 

Ainer.  I^dyard,  John,  an  intrepid  and  enterprising  traveller 

Anier.  I.ce,  Char.cs,  an  officer  in  the  revolution  .  .  , 

Amer.  I.ce,  Richard  Henry,  president  of  congress  . 

Amer.  Lee,  Arthur,  M.  D..  a  statesman  .... 

\nicr.  Lcpiare.  Hugh  S..  jurist,  statesman,  and  literateur 

fr.  Lescndre.  niathem.iiician        ..... 

Amer.  Lestittt,  William,  political  and  miscellaneous  writer 

Ger.  Leibiiiiz,  Gotlfrcy  William,  an  able  and  learned  philoeopher 

Ene.  Ixicesier.T.  W.  Colcc,  earl  of,  agriculturist 

Scotch.  Lei^htoii,  Robert,  an  able  prelate  .... 

Eng.  Lelariil,  John,  an  eminent  divine  and  author 

Irish.  Leiund.  Thomas,  an  eminent  divine  and  author 

Eiig.  I.cniprifre.  Jcihn,  a  biojri-apher  and  Irxicographer     . 

Hutch.  I^eunep,  David  J.  von  ,juiigtand  poet 

Ital.  1^0  X.,  pope  (John  de  Medici),  a  i>atron  of  injustice  and  the  arts 

Ger.  Leo,  Henry,  historian  .... 

Gr.  Leonidas  I,  king  of  Sparta— the  hero  of  Thermopyls   . 

Jhr.  Lesage,  Alain  Rene,  a  novslist  and  dramatist 
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Scotch.  T^Ie.  John,  mathematician  and  naiural  pbiluaopher 
Fr.         Levizac,  John  P.  13  L.  ile,  a  sri-umnuirian 
Aiiier.    I^wi^,  Maj.  Gen.  Morgan,  nii'iiiary  cunimaticlcr,  jurist,  d;c 
Eiig.      l^wiH,  Maiihew  Gresnry,  iniscelianeous  writer 
Ger.       l.iclitenberg,  George  C  experimental  philosopher 
Ger.       Liebig,  Justus  baron,  chemist       •       .  .  • 

Eng.       Light i'uot,  John,  a  learned  divine  and  author 
Dutch,   l.igne,  Charien  Jotieph,  military  officer,  and  author 
Dutch.  Limborch,  Philip,  a  theologian  and  author 
Eng.       LinganI,  John,  author  of  '  flistory  of  England '  .  . 

Fr.         Lingueet,  Simon  N.  II.,  political  writer,  and  historian 
Swed.    Linnsus,  Charles  Von,  the  most  celebrated  of  naturalist! 
Hung.    Liszt,  Francis,  performer  on  piano 

Eng,      ]<i9ier,  Thomas  Henry,  novelist,  and  biographer  of  Clarendon 

and ) 


Ger. 

Eng. 

AiTicr. 

Amer. 

Rom. 

Fr. 

Enir. 

Scotch. 

Kuss. 

kish. 

Gr. 

Span-         .  _  .     . 

Scotch.  Loudon.  J.  C,  voluminous  writer  on  horticulture,  agriculL,  and  archicact. 


Liitrow,  John  J.,  writer  on  maihemaiicaand  astronomy 
Liverpool,  Robert  Ilanks  Jenkinwn,  earl  of,  premier        . 
Livingston,  Edward,  jurist,  diplomatist,  and  staiesaum 
Livingston,  William,  a  poet    .  .  .  . 

Livius.  or  Livy,  Titus,  a  celebrated  historian 
I<obau,  Count,  marshal  of  France 
I.oclce,  John,  an  eminent  philosopher  and  metaphysician 
Lockhart,  J.  G.,  critic  and  uovelisi— editor  of  '  Quarterly' 
I^monozoff,  Michael  V.,  a  poet  and  historian 
]/)n(ionderry,  Robert  Stewart,  marquis  of,  a  statesman 
Longinus,  Diunysius  Cassius,  a  criuc  and  philosopher 
Lope,  Dc  Vega  Carpio,  Felix,  a  poet  and  dramatise 


Fr.  I^uis,  Baron,  eminent  surgeon 

Eng.  Ix>wih.  Robert,  an  eminent  divine  and  author 

Lucan,  Marcus  Annsus^  a  Latin  poet 

Gr.  Lucian,  a  celebrated  writer 

Rom.  Lucilius,  the  earliest  Roman  satirist   . 

Rom.  Lucretius,  Gains  Titus,  an  euiineni  poet 

Rom.  Lucullus.  a  wealthy  warrior 

Ger.  Luther,  Martin,  the  parent  of  the  Protestant  reformation 

Fr.  Luxemburg,  duke  of,  a  military  officer  .  . 

Gr.  Lycurgus,  the  Sfxirtan  legislator      .  .  • 

Scotch.  Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  geologist  and  traveller  .  . 

Gr.  Ly Sander,  a  famous  Spartan  general  •  • 

Gr.  Lysios,  an  orator       .  .  .  .  , 

Eng.  Lyuleion,  George,  lord,  a  poet  and  himorian 
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Macaulay.  T.  Babington,  essayist,  historian,  cntie,  and  i 

McCrie,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  biographer  of  Knox  .  .  , 

McCulloch,  John,  M.  D.,  geologist,  dec  ... 

Macculloch.  political  economist  and  statistician        .  .  . 

Mac  Donald,  marshal  of  France  .... 

Mac  Donough,  Thomas,  commodore,  victor  on  Tiake  Champlain 

Machiavel,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  writer  on  politics,  Ac 

Mackenzie,  Henry.  **  the  Addison  of  the  North"  .  , 

Mackenzie,  A.  Sluiell,  naval  commander,  author  of  Travels  • 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  a  celebrated  literary  character 

Macknight,  James,  a  divine  and  autlior 

Maclaurin,  Colin,  a  mathematician  .  .  .  . 

Mac  Lean,  L.  E.  L.  (Miss  Landon),  poet  and  novelist 

Maclure,  William,  geologist,  &c.  .  .  .  , 

Macomb.  Maj.  Gen.  Alex.,  miliutry  commander 

Macpherson.  James,  a  miscellaneous  writer  .  .  , 

Maecenas,  Caius  C,  the  minister  of  Augustus,  and  patron  of  litaxatnro 

iViailisan,  James,  4th  President  of  United  States 

Magellan,  Ferdinand,  a  celebrated  navigator 


Migendie,  Francois,  physiologist 
Maginn,  William,  classical  and  i 


miscellaneous  writer  and  critic 
Mahomet,  or  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the  religion  which  briars  I 
Mahomet  II.,  7ih  Turkish  sultan->cnnqueror  of  Constantinople 
Muio,  Angelo,  discoverer  and  editor  of  Latin  classics 
Maimbourg,  Ix>uis,  an  historian 
Maimonides,  Moses,  a  celebrated  rabbi 
BCaintenon,  Frances  d'Aubigno,  queen 
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Kng.  Mniitairo,  Michael,  a  bibliograplier,  &c.  •  • 

Eiig.  Muicolm,  Sir  John,  HiRiory  oi  Persia  and  Indift 

lial.  Mallbran,  M.  F.  Madame,  vocalist  .  .  « 

Eng.  Mai nie«bury,  William  ot,  an  historian  .  . 

£ug.  Ma  lone,  Edward,  a  dramatic  commentator  .  • 

lial.  Maipighi,  Marcellus,  a  naturalist  and  anatomiBt .  . 

Ger  Malie-Brun,  Cuniad.  a  |)oet  and  geographer 

Ger.  Malte-Urun,  M.,  geographer    .... 

Eng.  Malihus,  T.R.^poiiucal  economist  .  .  . 

Pers.  Mane«,  or  Manichaus,  foimder  of  the  Maskhttan  aecl  • 

Ger.  Mansfield,  Ernest  of,  a  warrior  .  .  . 

Eng.  Mamcll,  G.  A.,  geologist  .... 

Ital.  Manutius,  Aldus,  a  celebrated  printer  and  author 

Iial.  Manzoni,  author  of  *  I  Promeasi  Sposi ' 

Fr.  Mardi,  John  Paul,  an  infamous  revoltiiionist 

Aust.  Maria  Louisa,  Empress  of  France,  alterwards  Dnchesa  of  Purma 

Span.  Mariana,  John,  a  celebrated  historian    . 

Anier.  Marion,  Francis,  a  distingui.«hed  officer  l>i  the  revcriulion 

Rom.  Marius,  Caius,  a  famous  general  and  demagogue 

Eng.  Marlborough,  John  Chuixhill,  duke  of,  an  able  warrior 

Fr.  Marmont,  marshal  of  France,  and  traveller 

Fr.  Mannontel,  J(»hn  Francif*,  a  eelebraied  writer  .  . 

Kng.  Marryait,  Captain,  novelist  and  traveller 

Eng.  Marsilen,  orieutal  traveller  and  historian     .  .  . 

Ainer.  Marsh,  James,  metaphysician 

Eng.  Mareh.  Herbert^  bishop  of  Peterborough,  theological  writer    . 

Fr.  Mars,  Mademoiselle,  actress    .... 

Amer.  Marshall.  John,  chief  justice  of  U.  S.,  biographer 

Rum.  Martial,  Marcus  Valerius,  an  epigrammatist 

Span.  Martinez,  de  la  Rosa,  don  P..  statesman  and  Hterateur     . 

Ger.  Martiu^,  C.  F.  P.  von,  botanist  and  traveller  .  . 

.  Prua.  Martoa,  Ivan  P.,  sculptor 

lial.  Mnriyr,  Peter,  a  rclbrmer  and  theologian  .  . 

Eng.  Mason,  John,  a  divine  and  author  .  .  . 

Eng.  Mason,  William,  a  divine  ami  poet 

Amer.  Mosun,  John  M..  an  eminent  divine 

Fr.  Masflena,  Andrew,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  marahalt  . 

Fr.  Majiillun,  John  Baptist,  an  eloquent  diviM 

Eng.  Massinger,  Philip,  a  dramatist       .... 

Amer.  Mather,  Cotton,  a  divine  .... 

Irish.  Maiiirin,  Charles  Robert,  a  divine,  drematiet,  Doreliit,  ajad  pott 

Eng.  Matthews,  Charles,  actor  and  humorist 

Fr.  Mau|jeriius,  Peter  L.  M.,  a  geometrician  and  astronomer        . 

Fr.  Muury,  John  Siffrein,  a  cardinal  and  statesman  .  . 

Eng.  Mawe,  Joseph,  a  mineralogist        .... 

Fr.  Muzarin,  Julius,  canlinal,  an  able  statesman 

Mazeppa,  John,  prince  ot  the  Cussacin 

Ital.  Medici,  Lorenzo  d',  a  poet— governor  of  Florence,  and  paCioa  of  Iha 

Ger.  Meiners.  Christopher,  an  historiim 

Ger.  Melancthon,  Phiiip,  a  celebrated  reformer 

Or.  Menander,  a  comic  poet     .  . 

Ger.  Meninski,  Francis  M.,  a  learned  orientalist  • 

Dutch.  Mercator,  Gerard,  a  geographer 

Fr.  Merimce,  Prosper,  novelist  .  , 

lial.  Metastasio,  Peter  B.,  a  celebrated  poet . 

Aust  Metternich,  Prince,  statesman  and  diplomatist  • 

Dutch.  Meureius,  John,  an  erudite  critic 

Ger.  Meyerbeer,  musical  composer 

Mezerai,  Francis  Eudes  de,  an  historian     . 

Mezzufanti,  Cardinal,  celebrated  linguist     .  , 

Miauiis,  naval  commander 

Micari,  Guisoppe,  historian  .  .  . 

Michaelis,  John  David,  a  learned  orientalist  and  critic 

Midland,  Joseph,  historian 

Michelei,  Jules,  historian 

Middleton,  Ccmvors,  a  divine  and  an  elegant  writer 

Misrnot,  F.  A.,  Historian 


Fr. 

Ital. 

Gr. 

Ital. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eog. 

fr. 

PorU 

IT 

Vr. 


Miguel,  Don,  rival  of  Don  Carlos  for  the  throne  of  Portugal 
Mill,  Jas.,  historian  of  British  India  and  political  economist 
Millevoye,  Charies  Hubert,  a  poet 
Millin,  Aubhi  Louia,  a  naturalist.  &c    . 
Bfillman,  Rev.  H.  H.,  poet  and  historian     . 
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Fr.  Millol,  Claude  Francln  Xavier,  historian 

Eng.  Mills,  Charles,  histnriaii  .  .  .  .' 

Er.g.  Mili)er,Jo«epli,  aiuhor  of  Church  Historj  .  . 

Or.  Miiiiades,  an  ill UBirioua  Athenian  general 

£ng.  Milton,  John,  ihe  Homer  of  Britain       ..... 

Fr.  Mirabeau,  II.  G.  Kiqueiii,  count  de,  a  celebrated  character  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  author  ..... 

Span.  Miranda,  Francis,  a  revolutionary  general 

Amer.  Mitchell,  Samuel  L.,  celebrated  physician  and  naturalist 

En/;.  Mitchell,  Thomas,  classical  scholar  and  critic     . 

Eng.  Miiford,  Mary  Russell,  novelist  and  essayist 

Eng.  Miifurd,  William,  an  historian  and  philok  gist    .             .              .  1734          1827 

Mithridates,  king  of  Ponius,  a  warrior         .  .  .  B.  o-   123    b.  o.    64 

Ger.  Mitscherlich,  E.,  chemist        .....  171H1 

6ttT.  Mohammed  Ben  Abd  Al  Wahab,  Shiek,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Wahabitea,  f.  1650 

Turk.  MuhammodAli,  Pacha  of  Es^pt    .....  1769 

Oer.  Mohs,  Frederick,  mineralogist              ....  1774          1839 

Fr.  Mole,  M.  L.  comie.  statesman        .....  17R1 

Fr.  Mole vi lie.  Anthony  F.  de  Bertrand,  count  de>  an  historian              .  1754           1817 

Fr.  Muliere,  John  Baptist,  a  celebrated  dramatist            .              .              .  1622           1673 

Fr.  Mouse,  Caspar,  an  eminent  geometrician            .              .              .  1746           1*^13 

Eng.  Monk,  George,  duke  of  Albemarle,  military  officer    .              .              .  1608           IC;  i 

Aiaer.  Monroe.  James,  a  statesman,  5th  president  of  the  United  States     .  1709           1831 

Fr  Monstreleu  En^uerrand  de,  a  chronicler                     .              .              .  1390           1453 

Eng.  Montasu,  Liuly  Mary  Wortley,  an  elegant  writer              .              .  1690           1762 

Fr.  Montaigne,  Michael  de,  an  emment  essayist               .              .              .  1533           1592 

Fr.  Moniebello.  John  I^iines,  duke  of,  marshal         .              .              .  1769           18U9 

Ger.  Montecucufi,  Raymond,  a  warrior               ....  1609           1681 

Fr.  Moniesquieti,  Charles,  baron  de,  an  able  writer  .                            .  1689           1755 

Amer.  Montgomery,  Richard,  an  intrepid  military  officer    .                           .  1737          1775 

Eng.  Montgomery,  James,  poet       ....  1771 

Fr.  Moniholon,  comte,  secretary  and  biographer  of  NapoSeon        .  i783 

lial.  Monti,  Vincent,  a  poet                           .              .              .  1753           1828 

Fr.  Montmorenci,  Anno  de,  marshal                  ....  1493          1567 

Fr.  Montpensier,  Madame,  author  of  Memoirs,  Jkc                 •             •  1627          1693 

Scotch.  Moore,  Sir  John,  general                .....  1761           1809 

Eng.  More,  Sir  Thomas,  chancellor,            ....  1480           153S 

Irish.  Moore,  Thomas,  poet,  biographer,  and  historian       .             .             .  178r 

Eng.  More,  Hannah,  poet,  esrayist,  and  moralist         .              .              ,  1744           1833 

Fr.  Moreau,  John  Victor,  a  celebrated  geneial                 .              .              .  1763           1813 

Irish.  Morran,  lady  Charles,  author  of  novels,  travels,  dec 

Eng.  Morier,  James  novelist,  "  Ifajji  Baba,"  &c.                .              .              .  1780 

Amer.  Morris,  Robert,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  financier  1703  1806 

Amer.  Morris,  Gouvemeur.  a  disitinguisheil  statesman                       .              .  1758           1816 

Eng.  Morrison,  Robert,  Chinese  traveller  and  philologist           .              .  1834 

Amer.  Morse,  Jedediah.  a  geographer  and  statistical  writer               .              .  1761           1827 

Fr.  Moriier,  marshal  ofFrunce,  killed  by  Fieschl      .              .              .  1768           1»36 

Gr.  Moschus,  a  bucolic  poet  .  f.  b.  c.  160 

Ger.  Mosheim,  John  Laurence,  an  ecclesiastical  historian       .              .  1696          1756 

Scot.  Motherwell,  William,  poet  ... 

Mouradgea,  D'Ohason,  an  Armenian  historian    .              .  1740           1807 

Ger.  Mozart,  John  C.  W.  T.,  an  eminent  composer                         .              .  1756           1792 

Ene.  Mudie,  Robert,  author  of  various  works  on  Natural  History,  Sec.    .  1777           1842 

Swiss.  Muller,  John  Von,  a  celebrated  historian     ....  1752           1809 

Ger.  Muller,  C.  O.,  historian,  archaeoli^isi,  classic      .              .              .  1797           1810 

Fr.  Murat,Jo»chim,  an  intrepid  manihal,  and  king  of  Naples       .              .  1771           1815 

lial.  Muratori,  Louis  Anthony,  an  historian                .              .              .  1672           1750 

Irish.  Murphy,  Arthur,  a  dramatist  and  translator              .             .              .1727  1805 

Amer.  Murray,  Lindley.  a  grammarian            .              .              .              .  1745           18-i6 

Scotch.  Murray,  Alexander,  a  self-taught  linguist    ....  1775  1613 

Amer.  Murray,  William  Vans,  a  statesman     ....  1761           1803 

Eng.  Murray,  John  (the  ekler),  eminent  publisher              .              •              .  1778           1843 

Qr.  Muasus,  an  Athenian  poet     .  .  .  .  .  £  B.  0. 1243 


Pen.     Nadir  Shah,  or  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  a  warrior  and  king       • 
Scotch.  Napier,  John,  baron,  inventor  of  logarithms 
Fr.         Napoleon  I.,  (Bonaparte,)  .  .  .  • 

P«ra.      Narses,  a  warrior,  in  the  service  of  Justinian  I.,  tha  emperor 
Dutch.  Nassau,  prince  Maurice  of,'an  able  general 
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KATIOIf.  MAMS  AND  PEOPSMIOII. 

Pera.      Nanir  Eddyn,  a  celebraied  astronomer  .  • 

Neal,  Daniel,  author  of  History  of  the  PuritanSf  && 
Neaiider,  J.  W.  Augustus,  ecclesiastical  historian  .  . 

Necker,  James,  an  eminent  tinancier  anu  statesman 
Neele,  Henry,  a  j)o«t  and  miscellaneous  writer  . 
Nelson,  Horatio,  viscount,  a  celebrated  admiral 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  an  historian  .  .  •  . 

Nesselrode,  count  Charles  R.,  staicsnnan  and  diplomatist 
Neuwied,  Maximilian,  prince  of,  traveller  in  North  America,  dec 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  the  greatest  of  philosophers 
Newton,  Thomaa,  a  learned  prelate      .... 
Newton,  John,  a  Calvinistic  divine  and  writer 
Ney,  Michael,  marshal,  "  the  bravest  of  the  bravo" 
Nicholson,  William,  a  writer  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry . 
Nicholson,  Peter,  architect  and  practical  mechanic 
Nicklin.  P.  H.,  bookseller  and  miscellaneous  writer 
Nicolai,  Chris.  Fred.,  a  bookseller  and  author 
Niebuhr,  Garsten,  a  celebrated  traveller 
Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  a  statesman  and  historian 
Niemcewicz  Julius  U.,  mil.  com.  and  author     . 
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Nilston,  Sven.  zoologist 

Nodier,  Charles,  novelist 

Normanby.  C.  G.  Phijpps,  marquis  of,  novelist  and 

North,  Frederick,  lord,  prime  minister  of  Geo.  UL 

Northcote,  James,  artist  and  biographer 

Noit,  John,  a  poet  and  translator 


OateH,  Titus,  the  infamous  pretender  of  the  "  Popish  Plot"    . 
Ocklcy,  Simon,  an  orientalist  .... 

Odenaius,  a  warrior,  tlie  husband  of  Zenobia            .             •  .                         267 

Odillun-BarrotC.  H.,  statesman           ....  1791 

Oken,  Louis,  naturalist     ......       1768 

Gibers,  H.  W.  M.,  astronomer              ....  1810 

Opie,  Mrs.  Amelia,  writer  on  morals  and  educatioo                .  .       1771 

Oppian,  apoet                                                      .              .              .  f.   ISO 

Orange,  will  iam  of  Nassau,  prince  of,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  rapabUe    1533  1GB4 

Orfila,  M.  J.  B.,  chemist  and  toxicologist            .              .              .  1787 

Origen,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church                    .              .  .185            2S3 

Orme,  Robert,  an  historian      .....  1728           1801 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  duke  of,  a  statesman                           .  .       1610           1688 
Orpheus,  a  poet,  sometimes  styled  **  the  father  of  poetry" 

Osorio,  Jerome,  a  philosopher,  historian,  and  theological  writer  .       1506          1580 

Otis,  James,  a  patriot  and  statesman     ....  1725           1772 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  statesman  and  jurist                 .              .  .       1767           1813 

Otway,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  dramatist              .              .              .  1651           1665 
Oudinot,  Charles  N.,  marshal  of  France      ....       1767 

Ovid,  Publius  Naso,  a  poet                                 .              .              «  B.  0.    43               17 

Owen,  John,  an  eminent  divine                  *.             .             «  .       1765           1822 
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Eng. 
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Eng. 
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Paine,  Thomas,  a  political  and  deistical  writer 

Paez,  military  commander,  and  president  of  Venezuela 

Paganini.  Nicolo,  a  famous  violinist 

Pafey,  William,  an  eminent  divine  and  author 

Palisset  de  Montenoy,  Charles,  a  satirist     . 

Pallas,  Peter  Simon,  traveller  and  naturalist 

Paoli,  Pascal,  a  Corsican  patriot  and  j^eneral 

Papineau,  L.  J.. politician  and  **  patriot" 

Papinian,  JEmihus,  a  civil  lawyer 

Paracelsus,  A.  P.  T.  B.  de  H.,  an  alchemist 

Paris,  Matthew,  an  historian 

Park,  Mungo,  a  celebrated  traveller 

Parkes,  Samuel,  a  chemist  and  author 

Parma,  Alexander  Famese,  duke  of,  a  wanrior 

Parry,  captain  Edward,  arctic  navigator 

Pascal,  Blaize,  eminent  as  a  geometrician  and  writer 

Paskewitch,  Ivan  P.,  prince  and  military  commander 
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Pasquler,  Etienne  D.,  couiU,  chancellor  of  France 

PasBow,  Francis  L.  C.  P.,  lihilulogist  and  iejcicographer 

Paterculus,  Gaius  Velleiua,  an  hiaiorian 

Pausanias,  a  topographical  wriier 

Pedro,  don,  claiinani  of  the  throne  of  Portugal  . 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  statesman  .  .  . 

PelagiuR,  a  monk,  Ibunder  ofa  aect 

Pellico.  Silvio^  poet  and  patriot     . 

PelopiUas,  an  illustrious  Thebaii  general 

Penn.  William,  the  founder  and  legislator  of  Pennsylvania 

Perenxe,  Uardouin  de  Ueaumont  Ue,  historian  . 


Pericles,  an  able  Athenian  orator  and  statesman 

Perrier,  M.  Casimir,  a  statesman 

Per-iuse,  John  F.  Galaup,  de  la,  a  navigator 

Peisius  Flaccus,  Aulus,  a  satirist 

Pestaiozzi,  Henry,  introducer  ofa  new  system  of  education 

Peier  the  f  Jermii,  the  first  mover  of  the  Crusades 

I'e  er  I.,  the  Great,  a  warrior  and  statesman 

Peterborough,  Charles  Monlaunt,  earl  of,  a  warrior 

Petum,  Alexander,  a  mulatto,  president  of  Ilavti 

Petrarch,  Francis,  one  of  the  four  greatest  of  Italian  poeta 

Peyronnet,  Pierre  D.,  count  de,  mmister  of  Charles  &.  and  historian 

Phedrufl,  a  fabulist  .... 

Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  a  warrior 

Pliillips,  sir  Richard,  bookseller  and  compiler    . 

Philupoemen,  a  celebrated  general 

Phociun,  an  eminent  Athenian 

Phoiius.  a  learned  patriarch  of  Constantinople 

Phy«ic,  Philip  Syng,  M.  D.     . 

Picard,  Louis  Beacilict,  a  dramatist  and  noveliat 

Pichegru,  Charles,  an  eminent  general 

Pickering,  Timothy,  a  distinguished  statesman 

Pickering,  Juhn,  philologist    .  .  . 

Pindar,  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets 

Pinkenon,  John,  a  fertile  and  ecrentric  author   * 

Pinckney,  William,  a  distinguished  orator  and  diplomatist 

Pinzon,  Vincent  Yanez,  a  navigator,  discovered  Brazil 

Pi  run,  Alexis, «  poet,  dramatist,  ana  wit     . 

PisisiraiuSfSoverei^  of  Athens  .  • 

Pitkin,  Timothy,  historian  and  statistician  . 

Pill,  Chrimopher,  a  poet  and  translator 

Piu,  William,  a  celebrated  statesnmn 

Piitacus,  of  Mity  lene,  one  of  the  seven  sages 

Pizarro  Francis,  the  conqueror  of  Peru 

Plato,  an  illustrious  philosopher— founder  of  the  academic  sect 

Plauius,  a  comic  poet       ..... 
Scotch.  Playfair.  John,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher 
Rom.     Pliny,  the  elder,  or  C  P.  Secundus,  author  ol  Natural  litstoiy 
Rom.     Pliny,  the  yuunser,  a  warri(»r  and  author    . 
Egypt  PlotUius,  a  Platonic  philosopher 
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Plutarch,  a  celebrated  biographer 

Poisson,  D.  S-2  mathematician 

Pole,  Reginald,  a  cardinal  and  statesman    . 

Polignac  Melchior  de^  a  cuidinal  and  statesman 

Polisnac,  .   A.  M.,  pnnce,  minister  of  Charles  X. 

Polk,  James  K./bresident  of  the  United  Slates 

Polo,  Mark,  a  celebrated  Venetian  traveller 

Polybius,  an  eminent  historian 

Pompey,  Cneus,  a  statesman  and  warrior   . 

Ponjaiowski,  Joseph,  prince,  an  able  general 

Pool,  Matthew,  an  able  divine  and  author    . 

Pope,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  pnei       .  . 

PorphyiT^  a  Platonic  philosopher 

Porson,  Richard,  an  eminent  hellenist  and  critie 

Porta,  John  Baptist,  a  natural  philosopher 

Porter,  Anna  Maria,  novelist  . 

Porter,  sir  Robert  Ker,  author  of  travels,  dec 

Porter,  Jane,  novelist 

Poneus,  Beilby,  an  eminent  prelate 

Potter,  Robert,  a  divine,  poet,  and  translator 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  diplomatist 

Prideaux,  Humphry,  a  leaned  divine 
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NATimi.  HAMS  AND  nORttimi. 

Eng.  Priestley.  Joeeph,  an  eminent  pbiloeopher  and  wiitar  . 

Eng.  Prior,  Matthew,  a  poet  and  ctiaieanian   . 

Gr.  Proclue^,  a  Platonic  ptiiloeopher     .  .  •  . 

Gr.  Procopiua,  an  htatorian  .... 

Rom.  Propertiuf.  Sextus  Aureiius.  a  po«t  • 

Bsypt  Ptolemy,  Claudius,  an  eminent  aAronomer  and  ceofmiplMr 

Gor.  PucklerMufkau,  H.  L.  H.,  prince  of.  author  of  iniTeia,  *c.« 

Ger.  Pu(renilort\  Samuel,  a  publieui  and  historian     . 

Ital.  Puici,  Louts,  a  poet         ..... 

Amer.  Putnam,  Israel,  a  distlnfpiished  officer  in  the  Tarolmioii 

Gr.  Pyrrho,  a  philosopher,  founder  or  the  Skeptic  sect    . 

Gr.  Pythagoras,  a  celebrated  pliiiosopher  .  . 


Pr. 

Belg. 

Span. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Span. 


Quatremere,  E.  M.,  orientalist 

Queieiet,  1..  A.,  mathematician  and  alatiatkiaa 

Queredo  lie  Villegos,  Francis,  a  poet 

Quinault.  Philip^  a  lyrical  dramatist    .  • 

Quitiei,  Edffar.  litercUeur 

Quinuiiia,  M.  J.  poet  .  • 

Quintiiian,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  celabraled  Jrator 
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Fr.  Racine.  John,  an  eminent  dramatist 

Eng.  Radclifle,  Anne,  a  celebrated  romance  writer     • 

Dan.  Rafii.  C.  C,  historian  and  antiquary 

Amer.  Raguet,  Condy,  political  economist 

Eng.  Raleigh,  or  Ralegh,  ^ir  Walter,  ^'  a  man  illiutrioiw  In  mtnm  and  Utermture" 

Hind.  Ramiriohun,  Roy,  philanthropist 

Scotch.  Ramsay,  Allan,  a  |»oet     ..... 

Amer.  Ramsay,  David,  an  historian  .... 

Amer.  Randolph,  Peyton,  first  president  of  Cmgreaa 

Amer.  Randolph,  John,  eccentric  statesman     .  .  • 

Prtisa.  Ranke,  Leopold,  historian  .... 

Fr.  Raoul,  Rocneite.  archaeoloffist  and  traveller       •  . 

Dan.  Rask,  E.G.,  philologist  and  iezicognipher  .  •  • 

Fr.  Raspail,  F.  v.,  chemist  and  radical  aiateaman    .  • 

Pruss.  Rauch,  metaphysician  .  •    • 

PrusB.  Raumer,  Frederick  Von,  historian  and  traveller 

Amer.  Rawie,  William,  jurist    ..... 

Eng.  Ray,  John,  a  naturalist  and  author 

Fr.  Raynal.  William  Thomas  Francis,  an  historian  and  philosopher 

Eng.  Reed,  Isaac,  a  critic  and  editor 

Eng.  Rees,  Dr.  Abraham,  editor  of  an  encyclopedia,  6ce. 

Eng.  Reeve,  Clara,  a  novelist  .... 

Fr.  Regnard,  John  Francis,  a  comic  writer 

Scotch.  Reid.  Thoouis,  a  celebrated  metaphysician 

Fr.  Remusat,  J.  P.  A.,  historian  and  linguist    . 

Eng.  Rennie.  John,  an  eminent  engineer 

Fr.  Reiz,  John  F.  P.  de  Gondi,  cardinal  de,  miniater  of  Louia  XV. 

Eng.  RicAut,  sir  Paul,  a  traveller  and  historian 

Eng.  Richardson.  Samuel,  an  eminent  novelist    . 

Fr.  Richelieu,  A.  J.  du  Plctwis,  canlinal  snd  dake,  a  etateanan 

Ger.  Richter,  John  Paul  Frederick,  a  novelist,  de«. 

Span.  Riego  Y  Nunet,  Raphael  de,  a  patriot 

Ital.  Ricnsi,  Nicholas  Gabrino  de,  a  political  reformer     . 

Amer.  Rittenbouse,  David,  a  philosopher  and  astronomer 

Ger.  Ritter,  Aug.  H.,  history  of  philosophy  ... 

Oer.  Riiter,  Charles,  Geographer    .... 

Eng.  Robertson,  William,  a  celebrated  historian 

Fr.  Robespierre,  F.  M.  J.  I.,  the  "  terrorist"  of  the  Rerolnlion 

Fr.  Rochefjucauld,  I jancourt,  F.  A.  F ,  duke  de  la         . 

Fr.  Rochej  iquelin,  H.  de  la,  a  royalist  leader 

Amet.  Rodgers,  John,  commodore  in  tlie  American  navy     . 

Eng.  Rodney,  Georse  Brydges,  lord,  an  able  admiral 

Eng.  Roeers,  Samuel,  poet       ..... 

Fr.  Roland  de  la  Platriere,  J.  M.,  a  revolutionist  and  author  . 

fr.  RoUin,  Charles,  a  celebrated  historian 
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NAMB  AND  ^RdVBtalOir. 

Romaine,  William,  a  divine  and  author 

Romulus,  the  founder  and  first  king  o(  Rome  .  . 

Rouke,  sir  George,  an  admiral  . 

Roocius,  Quintus,  an  actor  of  proverbial  talent         .  . 

Roecne,  William,  a  biographer  and  mi8<!ellanenti8  writer 

Roeeltinl,  Ippolito,  author  of  ">  MoDUmenis  of  Egypt,"  4te.     . 

RosenmiJller,  E.F.C.,  orientaliei 

Ro8iie«kU,  John  Baptist,  a  poet       .... 

Roaseau,  Johp  James,  an  eloquent  and  paradoxical  wxitir 
Roasini,  musical  compoaar  .... 

Rotieck,  historian     ..... 

Rowe.  Nicholas,  a  poet  and  dramatist         .... 

Rumlonl  Benjamin  Thompaoo,  count,  an  officer  0n  Ibnign  Mrriet)  and 
philosopher    ...... 

Rupert,  prince,  a  warrior        ..... 

Rush,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  physician  and  author  .  . 

Rt^issel,  lonl  William,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty  •  . 

Russei,  Lativ  Rachel  (wife  of  the  Iasi>,  author  of  ^  Lttttn'*    . 
Raaaeli,  William,  an  historian  ..... 

8 

Sac^,  Sylvester,  baron  de,  orientalist    .... 
Svh,  or  S.iadi,  a  poet       ..... 
Saint  Real,  Cssar  Viclmrd,  abbe  de,  an  historian  .  . 

Sitini  Vincent,  John  Jervis,  earl  of,  admiral  .  • 

Salad  in,  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  a  celebrated  warrior  . 

Silisbury,  Robert  Cecil,  earl  ol.  a  statesman  . 

Sallust,  Caius  Cri.opus,  an  historian  •  •  • 

Silma^iu9,  Claudius,  a  scholar  and  author  •  . 

Silvandy,  N.  A.,  comie  de.  statesman  .... 
Silverie.  miscellaneous  writer       .... 
Sind,  George  (Madame  Dudevant),  novelist       .  .  . 

Sanderson,  John, ///era/e»r  .... 

Sands,  R.  C,  poet  and  Uferafeur  .... 

Sandwich,  Edwani  Montague,  earl  of,  naral  officer      .  . 

S.mson,  Nicholas,  a  geographer  and  engineer 
Sappho,  a  poetess  ..... 

Sarpi,  Peter,  known  as  father  Paul,  a  patriot  and  historian 
Saurin,  James,  a  divine  and  sermon  writer 
S  iviziiy,  Fred.  C.  von,  historian  of  Roman  law  .  • 

S-ixo',  Miurice,  oouiit  de,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  French  servloo 
Sixe- Weimar,  Bernard,  duke  of,  a  warrior 
Sjiy.  Thomas,  naturalist  ..... 

Scali;:^er,  Julius  Ceesar,  a  learned  critic 

Scandeobers  (real  name  George  Casiriot),  an  Albanian  prince  and  warrior  14Q1 
Scapula,  John,  a  lexicographer  .  .  • 

Scheele,  Charles  William,  an  eminent  chemist  . 
SchcUing,  F.  W.  J.  vou,  metaphysician 
Schiil,  Fierdinand  Von,  an  intrepid  and  patriotic  officer    . 
Schiller,  John  Frederic  C,  an  eminent  historian  and  dramatist 
Schlegel,  A.  W.  von,  critic  and  es-^avist 
Schliermacher,  P.  D.  E.,  classical  philologist  and  theologian  . 
Schloawr,  M.  S-  P..  historian 
Schmidt,  Michael  Ignatius,  an  historian 
Scholl,  historian       ....  * 

Schomberg,  Armand  Frederick,  a  warrior  • 

Schopenhauer,  J.  F ,  novelist  .  .  • 

Schrevelius,  ComeIiu<>,  a  lexicographer     .  •  • 

Schiilembourg.  John  Matthias,  a  warrior  •  • 

Schumacher,  II.  C,  astronomer    .... 
SchliuE,  C.  O.,  critic  and  Uterateur       .  .  . 

Schuyler,  Philip,  anofficer  in  the  revolution  .  . 

Scioppius.  Gaspar,  a  philologist  and  irrjmmarian 
Scipio,  Publiu^  Cornelius,  surnamed  Africanus,  an  able  warrior 
Soipio.  ^milianus  Publiu?,  an  able  warrior 
S»toit,  Michael,  a  philosopher— 5»uppi»?ed  magician    . 
Scott,  Thomtis,  a  divine,  and  biblical  commentator 
Scott,  sir  Walter,  one  of  the  most  eminent,  voJuminoos,  and  popular  wri- 
ters of  modem  limes  .  .  .  .  1771 
Scribe,  A.  E.,  dramatist  ......       1791 
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Fr.  SebuUani,inarahal  of  France,  Btaiearoan  .  .  1775 

Eng.  Seeker,  Thomas,  an  eminent  prelate  ....        IG93  1768 

Amer.  Sedgwick,  Theodore,  siaieeman  and  political  ecooomiat   .      •      .  1780  1639 

Fr.  Segur,  count  I.oui8  de,  a  diplomatist  and  writer        .  .  .       17S3  1830 

Fr.  Segur,  P.  P.  de,  historian        ..... 

Rom.  Seneca,  Lucius  Annaus,  a  celebrated  philosopher, «tateimaii|  and  monliat,  b.  o.  2  66 

Oer.  Sennel'elder,  inventor  of  lithography  ....  1634 

Span.  Scpulveda,  John  Ginez  de,  an  historian  .  .  .  1490  1572 

Rom.  Sertorius,  Quintus,  a  warrior  .  .  •  .  _   ■•  O-  .73 

Fr.  Sevi^ne,  Mary  de,  marchioness  of,  an  epistolary  writer    . 

Eng.  Shaliesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of,  a  statesman  ^ 

Eng.  Shakspeare,  William,  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets 

Eng.  Sbarpe,  Granville,  a  philanthropist 

Eng  Shaw,  George,  a  naturalist      .... 

Eng.  Slielley,  Percy  Bysshe,  an  eminent  poet  aztd  atheist  . 

En^.  Shensione,  William,  a  poet     .... 

En^.  Sheridan,  Thomas,  an  actor  and  author 

Enn.  Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  a  dramatist  wad  orator 

Eng.  Sherlock,  Thomas,  a  prelate 

Amai.  Sherman,  Roger,  a  patriot  and  self-taught  i— . 

Eng.  Shovel,  sir  Cloudesley,  an  able  naval  officer 

Eng.  Siddons,  Sarah,  the  most  eminent  of  tragic  a 

Eng.  Sidmouth,  vi»count  (II.  Addington),  statesman 

Eng.  Sidney,  sir  Philip,  an  accomplished  officer  and  author 

Eng.  Sidney,  Algernon,  a  martyr  of  liberty  and  an  author 
''     old,  ~    "  "*      • 
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Ger.  Sicbold,  Ph.  F.  Von,  botanist  and  naturalist 

Eng.  Simpson,  Thomas,  a  mathematician 

Eng.  Sim  [won,  Robert,  mathematician  .       . 

Hind.  Sing,  M.  rajah  Runjeci,  chief  of  Lahore  andCashemire 

Swiss.  Sismondi,  J.  C.  L  ^  historian  ..... 

Ger.  Sleidan,  John  Phihpson.  an  historian           .              . 

Eng.  Sloane,  sir  Hans,  an  eminent  naturalist 

Eng.  Smait.Christopher,  a  poet  and  translator 

Eng.  Smeaton,  John,  an  emment  civil  engineer   .             • 

Scotch.  Smellie,  William,  a  naturalist               .... 

Eng.  Smith,  William,  a  divine  and  translator 

Scotch.  Smith,  Adam,  a  celebrated  writer  on  morals  and  political  economy 

Eng.  Smith,  Charlotte,  a  poetess            .... 

Eng.  Smith,  sir  James  E.,  botanist  and  naturalist 

Amer.  Smith,  general  Samuel,  military  commander  and  statesman    . 

Eng.  Smith,  rev.  Sidney,  essayist,  cniic,  and  moralist 

Eng.      Smith,  sir  William  Sydney,  military  commander      .  .  

Eng.  Smithson,  James,  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  United  Stales                        1835 

Eng.  Smollett,  Dr.  Tobias,  a  novelist  and  historian            .             .              .       1721           1771 

Pof  Sobieski,  John  IlL,  king  of  Poland,  a  warrior     .              .              .              1629           1696 

liAl.  pi  .1        -^      '  . ,  r ,  I  idcr  of  the  Socinian  sect          .             .              .       1539           1594 

&r.  s^ir                  I        eatest  of  ancient  philosophen        .                     i.e.  470   b.o.  400 

Gr.  SL>Uin,  ihn  ]||u^;ri'ju^  legislator  of  Athens     .              .              .           f  b.  c.  696 

Gr.  &»phocle*f,  an  emment  tragic  poet        .              .              .              .       b.o.  495            404 

Fr.  SouSiii,  M.  F.,  noreji^i     ......       1800 

Fr.  Sou It^  maiRhal  of  Prance,  and  statesman             .              .             .              1769 

Eng.  Sou  I  h,  Robert,  an  em  LDent  divine  .              ....        1638 

Amer.  Sou ihard,  Sa  mue  I  L  .  secretary  of  the  nary  and  senator  of  U.  8.,  N.  J.        1787          1^ 

Eng.  Southt^ct^  Joanna,  a  lanatic  (her  sect  not  yet  extinct)             .             .       1750          1814 

Eng.  Souihey,  Roben,  nopi,  historian,  biographer       .             .             .             1775          1813 

Eng.  Spen^r^Edmhinl  .in  eminent  poet             ....       1563           1396 

Eng.  Spencer,  ear!     \  -        iman      .....               1758           1835 

Amer.  Spencer,  A «                 ief  justice  of  New  York           .              .              .       1766           1848 

Span.  Spinnla^Ani                rquis  de,  a  warrior           .              .              .              1871           1630 

Oer.  Siuirzheini,  !>.,  K.  VI.  brated  phrenologist  (died  at  Boston)     .              .       1776           i8R2 

Fr.  SiAvU  Madnme  de,  n  talented  writer      ....               1693           1750 

Eng.  ScacJthotiw,  Thr^rriafc.  a  dfvine  and  author    ....        1660           17S2 

Fr.  S<B«<I  11  uldiF in.  A  nr If  L.  G.,  baroness  de.  an  authoress 

Eng.  SinrjtiEipe,  Charley  4  III,  a  politician  and  inventor      . 

Eng.  Stanhope,  tady  I  Its!  1 4,  eccentric  traveller 

Amer.  Stark,  John,  a  di«i  u    jisbed  officer  in  the  revolution 

Irish.  Si oetf  sir  RichanJ.  Ill  Msavist  and  dramatist 

Irish.  Sterne^  La Wfe nee,  :i  [Miscellaneous  writer    .... 

Pruss.  Sieubcn,  Fred.  W   a  ,  baron,  who  generously  aided  the  American  cause 

Scotch.  Biewan,  Uue&id,  rin  eminent  philosopher  and  writer 

Amer.    Jwne,  Wm.L  .  hirrr  rjan  of"  Six  Nations,"  "  Brandt,"  and  "  Re^jacket"    . 

Ross,  fltoreh,  Henry  F.  political  economist          ....       176fi 
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Ainer.   8(017,  Joseph,  jurist  and  writer  on  jurisprudence            .             .  1779  184C 

Eog.      Stowell,  lord,  Jurist        ......  1746  1836 

Gr.        Strabo,  an  eminent  ceographer             ....  19 

Eng.      Strairord,  Thomas  Went  worth,  earl  of,  a  statesman  .             .             .  1G93  ]&1) 


Ger.       Strauss,  David  F.,  author  of  skeptical**  Life  of  Christ"    .  .  1806 


Eng.  Stuart,  James,  an  architect  and  author 

Scotch.  Stuart,  Gilbert,  an  historian    . 

Fr.  Suchet,  Louis  Gabriel,  a  celebrated  marshal 

Fr.  Sue,  Eugene,  novelist 

Rom.  Suetonius,  Tranquillus  Caius,  an  historian 

Rom.  Suetonius,  Paulinus,  a  warrior 

Dan.  Suhm,  Peter  Frederick,  an  eminent  historian 
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1772  182G 

1801 
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uidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer  .  •  f.  about  1000 

Fr.  Sully,  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  a  warrior  and  statesman        .             .       1560  1641 

Eng.  Surrey,  llenry  Howard,  earl  of,  a  poet              .              .              .              1515  1547 

Russ.  Suvarofi;  or  Suwarrow,  prince  Alexander,  a  celebrated  and  cruel  warrior    1Z30  180d 

Swe.  Swedenborg.  Emanuel,  founder  of  a  sect             .              .              .              1H89  1772 

Irish.  Swift,  Jonathan,  a  celebrated  satirist           ....        1667  1745 

Eng.  Sydenham^  C.  W.  Poulctt,  lord,  governor-general  of  Canada,  Ac,  .             1793  1811 

Rom.  Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  warrior,  and  a  brutal  usurper       .             b.  o.  137    b.  0.   78 


Tacitus,  Caius  Cornelius,  an  eminent  historian         .  .  .66  136 

Fr.  Talleyrand,  prince,  statesman  and  diplomatist  .  .  1764  1838 

Fr.  Talma,  Francis  Joseph,  one  of  the  greatest  of  actors  .  .       1763  1826 

Tamerlane,  Timur  Beg,  or  Timour,  a  ceiebt  aied  Tartar  prince  and  conqueror  1336  1406 

Iial.  Tassu,  Demardo,  a  poet— author  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  .  .        1493  1569 

Itat.  Tasso.Torquato,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets         .  .  1544  1596 

Ger.  Tauchniiz,  Karl,  an  eminent  publisher  at  l^eipsic      .  .  .  1836 

Eng.  Taylor,  Jeremy,  a  prelate  ana  eloquent  writer    .  .  .  1613  1667 

Eng.  Taylor,  Thomas,  editor  of  Plato  and  other  classics    .  .  .        175S  1836 

Amer.  Taylor.  Zachary,  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  army,  victor  in  Mexico,  president  of  U.  S.  1784  1850 

Eng.  Telford,  Thomas,  civil  engineer  ....  1757  1834 

Swiss  TcU,  William,  one  of  the  champions  of  Swiss  liberty  .  .  1354 

Eng.  Temple,  sir  William,  a  statesman  and  writer     .  .  .  1628  1693 

Eng.  Tenierden,  Charles  Abbott,  lord,  jurist,  chief  justice,  K.B.      .  .       1762  1832 

Eng.  Tennyson,  AUred,  poet  ..... 

Rom.  Terence,  or  Terrentius,  a  comic  writer  .  B.  o.  192 

Tertullian,  Q.  S.  F.,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  fathers  of  the  church       160  ;M5 

Ger.  Thaer,  Albert,  writer  on  agriculture     ....  1752  1823 

Or.  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  sages— founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  b.  o.  639  b.  0.  543 

Gr.  Theinistocles,  an  illustrious  Athenian  .  .  .  .       b.  o.  635   B.C.  470 

Fr.  Thenard,  chemist  and  statesman    ..... 

Gr.  Theocritus,  a  pastoral  poet  .  .  .  .    f.  B.  c.  286 

RoDL  Theodosius,  Flavius,  a  Roman  emperor  and  warrior 

Gr.  Theophrasius,  a  celebrated  philosopher 

Gr.  The^pis.  a  poet,  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy     . 

Fr.  Thibaudeau,  A.  C,  count,  historian     . 

Fr.  Thierry,  Jacques  N.  A.,  historian 

Fr.  Thiers,  Adolphe,  hia  man  and  statesman 

Ger.  Thiersch,  F.  W.,  Gree»  philologist,  4kc     .  .  • 

Eng.  Thomson,  James,  a  popular  poet         .  .  • 

Scotch.  Thomson,  Dr.  Thomas,  chemist   .  .  .  • 

Dan.  Thorwaldsen,  Albert,  sculptor 

Gr.  Thucydides,  an  historian  .... 

Rom.  Tiberius,  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  a  warrior  and  emperor 

Rom.  Tibullus,  Aulus  Albius,  an  elegiac  poet 

Ger.  Tieck,  Louis,  a  poet  and  novelist 

Eng.  Tillotson,  John,  an  eminent  prelate 

Hind.  Tippoo  Saib,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  India,  a  warrior 

Rom.  Tit  us,  Sabinus  Vespasian  us  Flavius,  an  emperor,  the  father  of  his  people 

Eng.  Toniline,  George,  a  prolate  and  writer 

Amer.  Tompkins,  Daniel  I).,  vice-president  of  the  United  States 

k^.  Tooke,  John  Home,  a  poiiucian  and  philologist 

Eu.T.  Tooke,  William,  a  miscellaneous  writer 

Enk.  Toplady,  Augustus  M.,  an  eminent  divine  . 

Iruh.  Torrens,  colonel,  novelist  and  political  economist  .  . 

W.  bid.  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  negro  president  of  Hayti 

Fr.  Tracy,  A.  L.  C.  D.,  comte  de.  Writer  on  education  and  philosophy 

Rom.  Trajan,  Marcus  U.  G.,  an  able  emperor  and  warrior 
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Prusii.  Trenck,  Frederick,  baron  de,  celebrated  for  histdventiivM 

Dutch.  Tromn.  Martin  II.,  a  celebrated  admiral 

Amer.  Trumbull,  Jonathan,  a  statesman 

Amer  Trumbull,  John,  a  poet ;  born  in  Connecticut 

Amer  Trumbull,  col.  John,  statesman  and  historical  p&intaf 

Eng.  Tucker,  Abraham,  a  metaphysical  writer 

Fr.  Turenne,  Viscount  de,  an  eminent  warrior 

Fr.  Turgot,  Anne  Robert  James,  a  statesman 

Eng.  Tyrrell,  James,  an  historian 

Gr.  Tyriieu^.  a  poet         ..... 

Scotch.  Tytler,  William,  an  historical  and  miscellaneous  writer 

Scotch.  Tytler,  Alexander  Eraser,  an  lustorical  and  miscellaneous  writer 


^an.     Ulloa,  don  Anthony  de,  a  navigator  and  author         .  .       1716  ITtf 

Iriflh.     Usher,  James,  a  learned  divine  and  biatoriaa      •  IS0O  1686 


Fr.  Vaillant,  Sebastian,  an  eminent  botanist 

Dutch.  Valckenaer,  Louis  Oaspar,  an  able  philologist  and  critic 

Fr.  Valdo^  Peter,  founder  of  the  sect  of  VValdentee,  f.  in  13th  eentuxy. 

Rom.  Valerius  Maxtmus,  an  historian 

Ital.  Valla,  I^urence,  an  eminent  philologist       .  . 

Eng.  Vancouver.  George,  a  navigator  .  . 

Eng.  Vane,  Sir  Hennr,  an  advocate  of  republicanism 

Rom.  Varro,  Marcus  T.,  '*  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans"      . 

Ger.  Vater,  John  Severinus,  on  eminent  philologist  .  . 

Fr.  Vauban,  S.  le  P.  de,  marshal,  a  military  engineer 

Fr.  Vendome.  Louis  Joseph,  duke  of,  a  warrior 

Fr.  ■  Vemei,  Horace,  historical  painter         .  ,  • 

Eng.  Vernon,  Edward,  admiral  .... 

Fr.  Venoi,  Rene  Hubert,  abbe  de,  an  historian 

Rom.  Vespasian,  Titus  Flavius,  a  warrior  and  emperor 

Ital.  Vespucius  Americus,  a  navigator  whoee  name  was  unjustly  given  to  the 

new  world  ..... 

Eng.  Victoria  Alexandrina,  queen  of  Great  Britain 

Ital.  Vida,  Mark  Jerome,  a  Latin  poet 

Fr.  Villara,  Louis  Hector,  duke  of,  an  able  general  .  .  .        «w» 

Fr.  Villemain,  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  historian    .  .  1791 

Eng.  Vince,  Samuel,  an  eminent  mathematician  .  .  .  1821 

Rom.  Virgil,  or  Publius  VirgiliusMaro,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  poets    .    b.o.    70   b  0.    19 

Fr.  Volney,  count  de,  a  celebrated  writer  ....       17o7  IS20 

Fr.  Voltaire,  Francis  Alarie  Arouet  de,  a  celebrated  poet,  philos.,  and  historian  1694  1778 

W 

Eng.  Wakefield,  GL^ert,  a  scholar  and  critic 

Eng.  Walker,  John,  a  lexicographer  .... 

Scotch.  Wallace,  William,  a  patriot  and  hero  .  • 

Ger.  Wallensiein,  A.  V.  E.,  a  celebrated  general         .  .  • 

Eng.  Waller,  sir  William,  a  parliamentary  general 

Eng.  Waller,  Edmund,  an  elegant  poet  .... 

Eng.  Waipole,  Robert,  earl  ofOiford,  a  statesman 

Eng.  Waif>ole,  Horace,  earl  of  Orford,  an  aiuhor        .  .  • 

Eng.  Walsingham,  sir  Francis,  a  statesman         .  .  . 

Eng.  Walton  Izaak,  an  angler  and  biographer 

Eng.  Walton,  Brian,  a  divine  and  orientalist 

Eng.  VVarburton,  William,  an  eminent  prelate  and  writer 

Amer.  Ward,  Artemas,  an  oflicer  in  the  revolution   . 

Eng.  Warren,  sir  John  Burlase,  a  naval  officer 

Eng.  Wanon.  Joseph,  a  poet  and  critic  .... 

Bng.  Warton,  Thomas,  poet  and  critic  .... 

Amer.  Washington.  Geori;e,  the  father  of  his  country 

Amer.  Washington,  Bushrod,  j  ustice  of  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statos 

Scotch.  Watson,  Robert,  an  historian    ..... 

Eng.  Watson,  Richard,  an  eminent  prelate  and  writer 

Scotch.  Watt,  James,  a  celebrated  natural  philosopher  and  enginaw  . 
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MATIOM. 

Bcoirh. 

Ens. 

Gcr. 

Amer. 

Irish. 

Irish. 

£og. 

Ger. 

€>er. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer- 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eus. 

Aniec 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Sc4ucb. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Ens. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Aust. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer. 


MAMB  AND  morSStlOH. 

Walt,  Robert,  a  bibliographer 

Walls,  Dr.  I<<nac,  a  divine,  poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  Vun,  an  eminent  composer 

Webster,  Nouh,  author  of  English  Diciionary 

Wellesiley.  marquis  of,  gov.-gen.  of  India  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Irtlaod 

WeIlin|ion,  duke  of,  military  commander  and  stateaman  . 

Wells,  Edward,  a  theologian  and  scholar     . ' 

Werner,  Abraham  Theophilus,  a  mineralngiat    .  . 

Werner,  Fred.  L.  Z.,  a  poet  and  dramatist  . 

Wf-'lry,  John,  the  fuunder  of  the  Methodist  Society 

\\     I  ]I1,  Kir  hill,  t,  I  iHtorical  painter 

Wik'  atiiTu  ir^im^  jtiiist,  diplomatist  and  law  commentator 

^Vhi-'iuru  Wii[i/iiiu  u  diviiie,  mathematiciani  and  translator 

Whisbv,  Dill  il  ii  It iimed  divine 

Whin"!  ITenry  Kirkt'.  a  poet  ... 

Wfii'.-,  Wilirani,  oiiL  or  the  two  first  bishops  of  the  P.  E.  church  in  U. 

Will 't^nM,  tftntt:*'    founder  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 

\\  I .  k:U\h,  or  Wii-Ei  I.  John,  the  morning  star  of  the  reformation      . 

\\  it'Uiid,  Ciiii  tiif  jr  r  M..  an  able.and  fertile  writer 

■■'  "      '   '"  lid  historian  .... 

I (1,  statesman  and  philanthropist  . 

ii7,  a  poet  and  litfrnteur  .  H 

•rated  political  character 

istorical  painter     .... 

,  oriental  philologist 

,  historian  of  Egypt  and  archaeologist 

I  lia,  a  misccllaneuus  writer 

I  thyoician  and  historian  of  North  Carolina 
A  celebrated  naturalist 

,  a  statesman  .  .  .  . 

I  aey  general  of  the  United  Ssaies,  and  biographer 
nuneni  physician  and  anatomist 
uivir 


Wi (Ten,  J  II  .] 
Wilh^i'tojCf,  Willi. 
Wtuk,  Rirli.ird  Ih 
Wi-ke?,  Jiihn.  «  tiHi 
VVjUic,  sir  tXivnl.  I 
Wj!ktri5,  flirChnrlf: 
^Vllkmwn,  *ir  J.  ti 
^V]:  Mrnss  Helen  M 
\\'[\.idmi^m,  llii'ili, 
AVilr^.Ki,  k\rx Irr, 

WlU.llMMJ.  W  Hi  Mill 

^VJrl,  Willi.Hn,  ?iru 
Wt^r.ir.  Ci-'|i.ir,  iin 
^VllherapwM^,  J'h 


an  able  divine  and  patriot 
WoIcotL,' Oliver,  a  patriot— signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Wolcoii,  John,  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  a  poet 
Wolfe,  James,  a  disiinguifthed  general 
Wolff,  John  Christian,  a  philosopher  and  mathematician 
Wollaston.  William  Hy«ie,  an  experimental  philosopher 
Wolsey,  Thomas.  carJinul,  a  celebrated  statesman    . 
Wordsworth,  William,  pitet    ..... 
Worth,  W.  J.  major-general.  United  Stales  army 
Wren,  sir  Christopher,  a  celebrated  architect 
Wurmser,  D.  S.,  field-marshal,  Austrian  army 
Wyait,  sir  Thoma.<*,  poet  and  statesman  .    . 

Wycberley,  William,  dramatic  poet 

Wykeham,  M.,  bishop  of  Winchester,  statesman  and  philantbropiat 
Wyilw,  George,  an  eminent  lawyer,  statesman  and  patriot      . 


Pr.        Xavler,  St.  Francis,  **  Apostle  to  the  Indies" 
6r.        Xenocrates,  a  philosopher      .... 
Gr.        Xenophenes,  a  philosopher— founder  of  the  Eleatics 
Gr.        Xenophon,  a  celebraiea  philosopher,  historian,  and  general 
Ximenes,  Francis,  cardinal,  an  eminent  sutesman    . 


En^.      Toung,  Edward,  a  poet  and  miiicellaneous  writer     .  • 

Eng.       Young,  Arthur,  an  agricultural  writer 
Eng.      Young^  Thomas,  a  physician  and  philosopher 

Ypwilanti,  prince  Alexander,  a  leader  in  the  modem  Greek  rerolation 
Span.     Yriarte,  don  Thomas  de,  an  eminent  poet    . 


ItaL        Zaccaria,  Francis  A.,  a  roluminous  writer 

fir.        Zeno,  of  Elea,  a  philosopher  . 

Or.        Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Stoics 
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lial.       Zeno.  Apootolo,  an  eminent  writer        ....  1668           I^C 

Zenobia,  SepiimiAf  queen  of  Palmyra,  a  conqueror,  and  patroneM  of  the  aria  900 

Swiaa.    Zimmerman,  John  tieorge,  a  miscellaneous  writer  .              .              .  1723           1793 

Ger.       Zimmerman,  12.  A.  W.  vun,  naturaJiai                             .              .  1743           1815 

Ger.       Zinzenilorf,  N.  L..  count,  chief  of  the  MoraTiaos     .              .              .  1700           ITGO 

Swiaa.    Zohkut'er,  O.  J.,  iheolugian     .              .              .              •              .  1730 

Zoroaster,  a  famous  Easiem  philoaopher    .... 

Swiaa.    Zulogliua,  Ulric,  an  enlightened  reformer          .             '             •  MM          1S3I 


PAINTERS,  ENGRA^TIRS,  SCULPTORS,  ETC. 

TSB  MOST  SMINKNT  IN  THBIR  9KPAKTMBKT8. 
HATION.  MAXB  AND  PROPBSSION.  BORIf.  MXDl 

Gr.         Affatharcus,  the  inventor  of  penpeciive  acenery  * 

m  theatres         ....    Painter  •  •  -       b.  c.   480 

Gr.        Ageldas  .*  .  .  .  Sculptor     •  f.  B.  o.  5(h  ceuL 

Gr.        Ageaander  (aculptor  of  "  Laocoon  and  hia  Chil- 
dren ")        •  •  •  Sculptor  •       -  B.  e.  5th  eant. 

Ital.       Albano,  Prancia  ("  the  painter  of  the  Gracm  ")Painter        .              •       ISTS  1060 

Iial.        Albert!,  Leo  Bapli8^  a  Florentine      •              -    Pa.  Sc.  t  ArchU.               1400  1490 

Ital.        Alberiinelli,  Mariotto    .              •                         Painter        .              .  1520 
Ur.         Alcamenes  (pupil  of  Phidias)              •           •    Sculptor                    f.  B.  c.  4ii0 

Scotch.  Allan,  Sir  William  •       -              •           •           Pairu'er    -              -            1781  18S0 

Amor.    Allaton,  Washington                                         •    Poet  ^  Hiotor.  Painter     1779  1843 

Ital.       Angelo.  Michael  (Iluonarotti),  a  pre-eminent      Pa.  Sc.  4*  Architect          1474  1663 

Ital.        Angelo,  Michael  (Caravaggio)    •                         Painter        •              •        iseo  1009 
Gr.         A[ielle8,  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  painters  Painter    -               f.  b.  0.  330 
Gr.         Apollodortis,  an  Athenian    -              *              •    Painter            -       f.  b.  o.  403 

Ital.       Appiani,  of  Milan         •              •              •           Painter                     •        l7ol  1617 
Gr.        Aristiiles,  of  Thebes                           •              -    Painter     •              f.  b.  c.  240 

Fr.         A udran,  Gerani,  a  celebrated      •                        His: or.  Engraver             1640  1703 

Ital.        Baccio,  Delia  Porta  (known  as  San  fifarco)     •    Painter       -               -       1469  1517 

Eng.       Bacon,  John    ....           Sculptor    -          .              1740  1799 

Flem.     Biilen,  Henrr  Van    ....    Painter        -              .        1660  1632 

Ital.        Bdndinclli,  Baccio       •                .              •           Sculptor   •          -          '   1487  1559 

Ene.       Banks,  Thomas     ....    Sculptor       •              •        1745  19J6 

Irish.      Barry.  James-              •              •              •           Painter               •              1741  1806 
Ital.        Banolini               .              .             %              .    JEnrraver 

lul.        Bartcilomeo,  Era,  di  Su  Marco    «             •          Painter               •              1460  1517 

Ital.        Bainni,  Pumpey        ....    Painter                              1708  17S7 

Eng.       Beechy.  Sir  \Vm.         •             •             •          Landecc^  Painter   -       1753  18S3 

Ital.        Bella,  Stepha.*o  Delia,  a  Florentine                •    Engraver           •             1610  1681 

Flem.     Berchem,  Nicolas         •              •              •           Engraver                   •       lOiM  1689 

Po.        Bird,  E'lward               .                      •                 Pafnter        •       •              1772  1819 

Eng.       Blake,  William,    ....    Painter  ^  Engraver         1757  1826 
Dutch.    Both,  John  and  Andrew              •                         Paintere      •              -       1610  1660*56 

Fr.         Biiurdtin.  Sebasiian                               «           •    Painter  ^ Engraver          1616  1671 

Swiss.    Bourgeoise.  Sir  Francis  (bom  in  London)            Painter     •                 -       1756  1811 
Eng.       Boydell,  John  (a  printseller,  and  lord  mayor  of 

London)   ...                           Engraver           -              1719  1801 
Ital        Bramnnte  D'Urbino,  Francis  L.  (Ist  of  St.  Peter's 

Church)            ....    Architect      •             .       1444  1514 
Dutch.    Brentel,  Francis           •              •              •           Painter  •             •           C  1635 

Dutch.    Brill,  Matthew      ....    painter        -              .        1530  15BI 

Flem.      Bruges,  John  of,  or  John  Van  Eyck          •           Painter               -              1370  1441 
Ital.        Ruonarotii,  see  Angelo. 

Ent.       Burnett,  James    *   -                            .          .    Landeeape  Painter           1788  1816 
Ital.        Cagliari,  Paul  (known  as  Paul  Veronese),  a  cele- 
brated -              -              .              .             .    Painter    •          -       •       1532  1569 
Ital         Cagtiari,  Benedict,  Carletto,  and  Gabriel,  bro* 

thers  and  sons  of  Paul. 

EDf .      Calcoit,  Sir  A.  W.        -                                      Landacape  Painter           1779  18M 
Or.        Callimachos         ....    ^M/^/or4>.ircAif«cf  r.B.0.  540 

Uai.       Cmmbiaso,  Lucus,  a  Oenoeae            •             •    Painter                            1027  tGtf 
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MATHMV.  NAXB  AND  PROPB8SIOIC.  BORM. 

liai.        Canaletto,  Anthony,  a  Veoeiian  •  Landacape  Painttr   •       1^97 

Iiak        Canora,  Antonio,  .  .    Sculptor  •  1757 

Iial.         Carava^eio,  see  Angelo. 
Ital.        Cancel  Lotlovico         ...  Painter        -  •        ilj55 

lial.        Agoatino  -  .  .    Painter  •  1588 

ItaL        Annibale  -  .  •  Painter        •  -       1560 

Ital.  Carpi,  Ugo  da,  diacoyerer  of  the  art  of  printing 
ni  Chiaro-(«curn— with  three  plates— to  imi- 
tate drawings 


Fr. 

Span 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Flero 

Gr. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Gr. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Do«:h. 

Dutch. 

Dutch. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Gr. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Dutch. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Amer. 

Ger. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

Eng. 
Gr. 

Dutch. 


8win. 

Eng. 

Ital. 

S? 

lul. 
ital. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


About  1700 
1846 
Painter  t  Architect  •  1756 
Painter  -  -  16H3 

Frewco  Painter  -  1677 
Engraver  &  Sculptor  1500 
Painter       .  .1604 

Painter  r.B.o.  300 

Painter  •  1740 

Sculptor       •  .        |7vSl 

Painter  -  1763 

Painter        •  •        1'240 

Painter  .  1600 

f.  B.C.    ISO 


f  :asiii>,  Louis  Francis    - 

(Jastilio  Y  Saavedra,  Anthony 

Cavendone,  James 

Cellini,  Uenvenuio,  a  Florentine 

Ctiampagne,  Philip  de  • 

Chares     • 

Cosway,  Richard 

Chantry,  liir  Francis 

Chaudei,  Anthony  Denis 

Cimabue,  Giovanni,  a  Florentine      • 

Claude  Gele— called  Claude  Lorraine 

Cieomenes,  an  Athenian  (The  Medicean  Venus)  Sculptor 

Clevenger  ....    Sculptor 

Cole,  liiomas  -  .  .  Land,  d*  Hist.  Painter 

Collins,  William  -  •  .  •    Land.  4"  J^am.  Life  Pa. 

Constable,  John  •  -  -  Painter 

Cooper,  Samuel    ....    Miniature  Painter    • 

Copley,  John  Singleton  (bom  In  Boston)  -  Painter 

Corregio,  Ant.  (founder  of  the  I«ombard  school)  Painter 

Cortona,  Pietro  da,  a  Tuscan  •  •    Painter 

Courtois,  James  (known  as  11  Borgosnone)         Painter 

Cousion  Nicholas  (also  his  brother  William)      Sculptor 

Cuyp,  Jacob  C,   •  •  -  .     '       ' 

Cuyp,  Albert  (son  of  above) 

Cuyp,  Benjamin   .... 

Daniel,  Thomas  ... 

Daniteclcer,  John  Henry— (Adriadne,  &c.) 

David,  Jumes  Louis,  a  celebrated 

David  (Founder  of  recent  French  school) 

Delaroche,  Paul 

Denner,  Balthaser 

Dinocrates,  a  Macedonian  (builder  of  Alezan> 
dria,  &c.)  .... 

Doici,  Carlo   .... 

Domenichino  (excelled  in  expression) 

Donatello,  or  Donaio,  a  Floruntine 

Duiiw.  Gerard       .... 

Dubufie  .... 

Dul'resnoy,  Charles  Alphonso 

Dunlap,  William 

Durer,  Albert  (and  author) 

Eberhardt       .... 

Eginton,  Francis  (r<«torer  of  the  art  of  paint- 
mg  on  gUus)     .  -  .  - 

Etty,  William 

Eupompus  (founder  of  school  af  Sicyon) 

Eyck,  John  Van  (said  to  have  invented  paint- 
ing in  oil)  .... 

Flaxman,  John 

Fusel  i,  Ilenrv  (resided  in  England)  • 

Gainsborough,  Thomas 

Ghiberti,  Laurence,  a  Florentine 

Gibson  .... 

Gionlani,  Luke  (The  Proteus  of  painting) 

Giorgione,  Barbarelli    * 

Giotto  (one  oi  the  earliest  modem)   • 

Giraldon,  Francis 

Girodet-Trioson.Aime  Louis 

Gotigon.  John  ("  Tne  French  Phidias  ")   - 

Guercino  (real  name  Francis  Barbieri) 

Guido  Reni  (ezceil«U  in  beauty  of  ezprsiBion 
and  grace)  .  .  •  . 


Landscape  ^  Cattle  Pa. 

Landscape  i[  CattU  Pa, 

HiBtoricai  Painter     • 

Landscape  Painter 

Scidptor 

Painter 

Sculptor 

Historical  Painter 

Portrait  Painter 


1802 
1768 
1776 
1689 
1737 
1493 
1596 
IC21 
1658 
1668 
1606 
1660 

1768 
1760 
1780 

1686 


Architect  -    f.  B.  0.  330 

Scripture  Painter  1616 

Painter        .  -1581 

Sculptor  -  1383 

Familiar  Life  Painter      1613 
Historical  Painter. 
Peunter 

Historical  Painter  •  176C 
Pa.  Eng.  Sc.  t  Arch.  1471 
Sculptor 


Painter 

Historical  Painter 
Painter 

Painter 

Sculptor 

Painter 

Landscape  Painter 

Sculptor 

Sculptor 

Painter 

Painter 

Painter,  Sculp,  ^Areh. 

Sadptor 

Painter 

Sculptor 

Painter 

Painter 


1737 
1789 


1370 
1755 
1741 
1727 
1378 

1629 
1477 
1276 
1630 
1767 

1690 

1674 


DIB*. 

1713 
l»22 

1619 
1601 


1827 
1667 

:ti()6 

1570 
1674 

1826 

i»n 

IRIO 
1300 
1682 

1844 
1848 

1837 
1776 
1815 
15'i4 
1669 
1673 
1731 
1649 
1667 

1840 
1841 
1825 


1747 


1686 
1641 
1466 
1674 


1528 


1806 
'849 


1441 
ia26 
1825 
1788 
.466 

17m 
1611 
1336 
1715 
]S!»1 
1572 
16li0 
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WATldM 

Enj?. 

En*. 

Eng. 

Eii^. 

Flem. 

Eni^. 

Swiss. 

Ger. 

Flem. 

Ducck. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Amor. 

Dutch. 

Eng. 

Flem. 

Iwl. 

Swiss. 

G^r. 

En^. 

Dutch. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Gr. 

Amer. 

Flem. 

lial. 

Ger. 

«ut. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Swisr. 

Eng. 

Span. 

En^. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Dutch. 

Dutch. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Span. 

Gr. 

Amer. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Swisa. 

Gr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Or. 

Ital 

Dutch 

Fr. 

ital. 

Gr. 

Amer. 

Fr. 

Fr. 


MAMS  AND 

Harlow,  Georse  Henry 

llavilon,  K.  B: 

Hcu(h,  Chiile.1      - 

Hilton,  VVilltHm 

Hobbem«,  Myiilcrhout 

Hoinnh,  Wi'lliam 

llulliein,  Hans 

Hollar,  Wencealaus  (executed  2400  platea) 


HonthorKt,  Gerani  (called  Gherarda  dat  Notte)  Painter 


Houbraken,  Jacob  ((XX)  portraits) 

Houihiii  (executed  statue  of  Franklin) 

Himei,  Ji>lin  (Ticiuresque  Travels,  dec  ) 

Innmn,  Henry 

Huysum,  Joiin  Van  (flowers  and  fruit) 

Jonefl,  luigo    .... 

Jonlaen!<,  Jacob     • 

Julio.  Komano 

KautHnan.  iM.  A.  Angelica  C.  (in  England) 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey  (reside<l  in  England) 

I«and.<«eer.  Edwin  - 

Ijaire.s5c,  Gewrd  (excelled  in  expedition) 

Landon,  C.  I*,  (more  eminent  as  an  author  of 

works  on  the  fine  arts)     - 
I  Awrence.  sir  Thomas 
I^brun,  Charles  (painter  to  Louis  XIV  ) 
Lely,  oir  iV*ter(painler  to  Charles  H.  of  England)  Painltr 
\jt  Sieur,  Eustace  ((he  French  Raphael)  '^ 

Leyden,  Lucaii.  Damn;eaz  • 
Livvrseege,  Henry 


LysippusCmade  601  statues) 
Malbone.  Edward  G.    • 
Matsys.  Quintjn    • 
Masaccio 
Mnyer      - 
Mnzzuolo,  Francis 


Mengs.  Anthony  R.  (ihe'RaphAel  of  Germany)  Painter 

Mignard,  Peier      ....  Painter 

Mind,  Gou  fried  -  •  •  Painter 

Mi»reland,  George  -  -  -  Painter 

Murillo,  BarihoTomow  S.  •  •  Painter 

Newton,  Gilbert  Stuart  •  -  HiaUtrical  Painter 

Noliekins,  Joseph  •  •  •  Sculptor 

Nonhcoie,  James  ....  Painter 

Opie.John     ....  Painter 

Ostade.  Adrian  Van  (interiors) 

0<(tade,  Uaac  (winter  scenu*) 

Owen,  William    - 

Pajou,  Augustin 

Palladio,  Andrew 

Palomino  de  C»Rtro  Y  Velaseo,  A.  A 

Parrha.siu8,  of  Ephesus 

Pe«le,  Charlej  vv. 

Perrauii,  Claudius  (designed  the  Front  of  tl: 

louvre)       ....  Architect 

Peruginn,  Peter  (the  master  of  Raphael)        •  Painter 

Peiitoi,  John  (excelled  in  enamel)  -  Painter 

Phiiiias  (ihc  most  famous  of  ancism  sculptors)  SctUjHor 

Picart,  Bernard  -  Engraver 

Piedlie,  John  Baptiste         •  •  •  Sculptor 

Pifc!*,  Roser  de  (an  author  and  painter)    •  PaiiUer 

Pimnrsi.  ^ohn  Baptiste  (16  vols,  folio)  •  Enffraver 

PolyclKtus  (statue  of  Juno  at  Argos)       -  Seitiptor 

Pontenoue,  Regilio  da         -  -  •  Painter 

Potter,  Paul  (unequalled  in  animal  painiin|r)  Painter 


Poussin,  Nicholas  (excelled  inlandsc.  (tainting)  Painter 


Poussin.  Gaspar  (Dttghet)  landscape 

Praxiteles 

Pratt,  Matthew 

Prufihon,  of  Ctany 

Puget,  Peter  • 

Pythagoras 


Painter 

Ifietorieal  Painter 
Embracer 
Historical  Painter 
Landscape  Painter 
Painter 


1783 

1786 
1611 
1G97 


Portrait  fHiMon'eal  Pa.  U9S 


Engraver 


Engraver     • 

Sculptor 

Painter  4*  Engraver 

Portrait  4*  Landec.  Pa. 

Painter 

Architect 

Painter 

Painter  ^  Architect   • 

Poetical  Painter  ■ 

Painter 

Animal  4*  Hiatorical  Pa. 

Painter  4-  Engraver         1640 


1607 
1592 
169S 
1746 
irJ6 
ISdl 
1682 
1672 
1595 
1492 
1747 

i&ia 


Painter 

Portrait  4"  Hiet.  Painter  1769 
Painter  -        1619 

161S 
Painter         -  -        1617 

Painter  4-  Engraver         1494 
Painter  -  1808 

Sculptor  '      f.  B.  c.  3i4 

Mintature  Pointier     -       XTiJ 
Painter  •  1460 

Painter        •  -1102 

Sculptor 
Painter        •  •        1603 


1729 

1610 

1768 

1764 

1613 

1786 

1737 

1746 

1761 

fhmiliar  Life  Painter     1610 

Painter        .  -        1617 

Painter  -  1769 

Sculptor       •  •       1730 

Architect  -  1618 

Painter        -  •        1663 

Painter  •    f.  B.  c.  420 

Hietor.  4*  Portrait  Pa,      174 1 


Painter 

Sculptor 

Painter 

Painter 

Sculp.  Pa,  4"  Jireh. 

Seu^itor 


.       1613 

1446 

1607 

B.C.  4i« 

.  1663 
1714 

.     16a') 

1707 

B.C.  430 

1S84 

1626 

1S91 

1613 

f.  B.  G.  360 

.        1734 

1760 

1621 


1319 

lftl6 
1849 
1839 
\^9 
17&t 
\*A 
1677 
1660 
1780 
1829 
1813 
1846 
1749 
16aa 
1670 
1346 
1907 
1723 

1711 

1826 
1U30 
1690 
1690 
1655 
1633 
1832 

l9S!fT 
1329 
1427 

1510 
1779 
1603 

l!4l4 

I81M 
16d2 
lSi5 
le>^^3 
1831 
1807 
16^ 
1671 

1809 

13m 

172S 
18S7 


l&M 
1691 
B.  o.  431 
1733 
178? 
1709 
1778 


1654 
1663 
1673 

1806 

las 
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ffATION. 

lial. 
Eii«. 
Pr. 

Enf. 

Eng. 

Fleni. 

Scotch. 

Dutch. 

Ditch. 

Eiig. 

Ital. 
Ital. 

ItHl. 

Ger. 


VkUn  AND  FROVISSION. 

Raphael  (real  nit  me  Sanzio)  a  pre-eminent  Painter 

Rfnibnin'U,  Paul  ■  -  -  Painter 

RrynoUN.  Hr  J«Mhu.i  •  -  •  Painter 

Rulaiul,  Philip  L.  ([{omer  in  the  Lourre)  ScuJptor 

Ronmey,  George  ....  Painter 

R<i*i,  Sal  vai(»r(8C«ne8  of  gloom)  -  Painter 

Rowlan:l8on,  Th.  (caricature— Dr.  Syntax,  &c.)  Painter  4-  Engraver 


Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  a  celebrated 
Runciman,  Alexander 
Ruysilael,  Jacob  ... 

Ruysclael,  S'>Iomnn 

Rysbrnch.  John  Michael  (works  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey) 


Sinmicheli.  Michael 
Srrio,  Andrea  del— a 
Sr..imozzi,  Vincent 
Srhidow    Rudolf 


I  Vdnuechi 


Painter 
Painter 

Landeeape  Painter 
Painter 

ScuifAor 
Architect 


Dutcli.  Schallcen,  Godfrey  (candlelight  scenes) 


Gr.  Scopas 

En?.  Sharp.  William    . 

Enff.  Sherwin.  John  Keyee   • 

AiTi'er.  Smylteri.  John 

Fiem.  Snyjler*.  Fmnci«  (landscape  and  animal) 

Fr.  SoufTlot.  J.  G.  (phurrh  of  Si.Genevieve  at  Paris)   Architect 


Architect 

Sculptor 

Painter 

Sculptor 

Engraver 

Engraver 

Painter 

Painter 


Dutch.   Spaendonrlc,  Gerradvaii  (flower)        •  •  Painter 

Scotch.  Strnngo.  Robert  -  -  -  Engraver 

Eitg.      Struit',  Jo9(>ph  (an  author  and  paintor)  •  Painter 

Siuart,  James  (author  of  the  '*  Antiquities  of 

Athens")  ....  Architect 

St  iiH rt,  G ilbcrt  (pupil  of  Benjamin  West)  Portrait  Painter 

Trniers,  David,  the  elder  (pupil  of  Rubens)  Painter 

IVniers,  David,  the  younger  (pupil  of  Rubens)  Painter 

Thnrwaltteen  Albert  >  •  •  Sculptor 

Timaiithes  (contemporary  with  Parrhasius)  Painter 

T  inioretio  (a  Venetian— pupil  of  Titian)  •  Painter 

Titian  (the  greatest  painter  of  Venetian  school)  Painter 

Trumbull,  John    ....  Hietorical  Painter 
Vanbnuh,  sir  Jn.  (Blenheim  and  Castle  IIoward)i4rrAt7ec< 

Vandervelde,  William  (marine  and  battle)       •  Painter 

Dutch.   Vanilervelde,  the  younger  •  Painter 

Dutch.  Vandervelde,  Adrian  .  •  •  Landscape  Painter 

Dutch.   Vauderwerf,  Adrian      -  •  -  Hietorical  Painter 

Vantlyke,  sir  Anthony  (the  greatest  of  portrait 


Eng. 

A  men 

Plem. 

FIcm. 

Dan. 

Gr. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Amer. 

En?. 

Dutch, 


Fiem. 


Ital. 

Ital. 

Iiat. 

Sic. 

Span. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Am. 

ItaL 

Ital. 

En?. 

Ital. 

lul. 

Gr. 

Ital. 

Fr. 

Fr 

Eng. 

Amer. 


Ene. 

Dutch. 

Eng. 


Portrait  Painter 
Painter 
Architect 

Architect  4"  Painter 
Engraver     • 
Peunter 
Painter 

Historical  PaiiUer 
Landscape  Painter 


pamterf) 
Vannucchi.  or  Andrea  del  Sario    • 
Van  Vitelli,  Louis,  a  Neapolitan 
V.-isari,  George  (a  biographer  of  artlats) 
Vasi,  Jo«eph,  a  de«i?ner  and   > 
Vela^qiipz,  James  R.  de  Sylvia  Y 
Vemei,  Joseph       .  .  - 

Vernet,  Horace 

Vcr  Bryck  C.  •  -  - 

Verrochio,  Andrew  (inventor  of  the  method  of 

taking  the  features  in  a  plaster  mould)  •  Sculptor 

Veronese.  Paul  (see  Casliari) 

Vertue,  George  (300  plates)        -  -  Engraver 

Vimola.  Jame«  (Caprarola  palace  and  St  Peter's)jlreAt/ecl 
Vmci.  Leonardo  da        -  •  •  Painter 

Vitruvius  (temp.  Augustus)    •  •  •    Architect 

Volpato.  John        ....    En^aver 
Vnuei,  Simon,  founder  of  Fr.  sch.  (temp.  Chas.  1)  Painter 
Wr illy,  Charles  de  -  •  -    Architect 

Warren,  Charles  (perfecterofengraving  on  ated)  En^aver 
West,  Benjamin  •  •  -  n— ^— 

Scotch.  Wilkie,  David 

Eng.       Wilson,  Richard 
WfMilIei,  William 
Wouvermani,  Philip    • 
Wren,  Sir  Chrmiopher  (St.  Paul's.  &c.) 

Bng.      Wyatt,  James  (Pantheon,  Kew  Palace,  Ac) 

M       Zablia,  Nicholas 


Painter 

Familiar  Life  Paints 

Landscape  Painter 

Engraver  • 

Painter 

Architect 

Architect 

Architect 


BOKir. 

1483 

1606 
1723 
1746 
1731 
1614 
17rj6 
1577 
1736 
1636 
1616 

1694 
1484 

15C0 
17f« 
1&43 
0.  4C0 
1740 

17-J8 
1579 
1714 
1746 
1721 
1749 

1713 
1766 
1582 
1610 
1772 
,  a.  420 
1512 
N(^ 
1750 
16?2 
1610 
1633 
1639 
1654 

1598 
1488 
1700 
1512 
1710 
1599 
1714 

1813 

1422 


1507 
1452 
.  c.  30 
1733 
1582 
1729 

1738 
1785 
1713 
1735 
1620 
1632 
1743 
1674 


ICQO 
1647 
1792 
1816 
IR(^ 
1673 
1827 
164C 
1785 
16»t 
1670 

1770 
1569 

1616 
1822 
1706 
B.  O.  353 
l&i4 
1790 
1751 
1657 
1781 
1822 
1722 
1802 

1788 
1823 
1649 
16M 
1844 


1579 

184 

1726 

1693 

1707 

1672 

1718, 

1641 
1530 
1773 
1574 
1782 
1660 
1789 

18U 

1488 

1756 
1573 
1519 

1802 
1(>19 
1798 
1S23 
1820 
1811 
1782 
1785 

um 

1723 
1313 
1760 
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Gr.  Zeuxifl,  a  celebrated  ancient             •  •    Painter  •             b.  c.  490   ■  c.  400 

Ger.  Zincke            ....  EnamH  Portrait  Pa.         16S4  1767 

Ital.  Zuccaro,  or  Zucrhero,  Taddeo          •  •    Painter  •              •       IGSB  1666 

Ital.  Zuccartt,  or  Zucchero,  Frederifo              •  Painter     •           •              }S3Q  1619 

ItBl  ZuccareUl  Painter   .                          1710  1788 
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ADDENDA 

THE   WORLD'S    PROGRESS. 

1865. 


ADMINISTRATIOira  of  the  UitrrKD  States.— (p.  162.)  On  the  death  of  Pre- 
sident  Taylor,  July  9,  1850 — 

MxLLAKD  FiLXjfORB,  of  Now-York  (YiM-Presldent)  became  President    He  appointed, 

soon  after,  the  following  Cabinet,  via.  :— 
Daniel  Webster,  Massachusetts,  Secretarf  of  State. 

Thomas  Gorwln,  Ohio,  Secretary  uf  Treas'/. 

Charles  M.  Conrad,  Louisiana,  Secretary  of  War. 

William  A.  Graham,       North  Carolina,  SecVy  of  the  Navy. 

A.  IL 11.  Stewart,  Virginia,  Sec'ry  of  Interior. 

Nathan  K.  Hsll,  New-Vork,  Post  Master  Oeiipral. 

John  J.  Crittenden,         Kentucky,  Attorney  Qcneral. 

William  K.  King,  Alabama,  was  elected  Pres't  of  the  Senate, 

and  became  Acting  Vice  Pres't  of  U.  S. 

OmssiOKs  <m  page  162,  "ITor/tT*  Froffresa," 

Bngh  S.  Legare,  8.  Carolina,  May  9,  dUd  June  20. 1S43,        )  c^»  ^r  a^»^^ 

John  a  Calhoun,  S.  Carolina,  March  8, 1841,  to  Mar.  1,  I8«,  J"*^  ®^  '''"•• 

Geo.  M.  Blbb»  Kentucky,  June  15, 1S41,  to  March  8,  ld4A,  Sec  of  Treas. 

Wm.  Wilkina,  Pennsylvani^  Feb.  15,  1844,  to  March  8,  1S45,  Sec  of  War. 

Tikis.  W.  Gilmer,  Feb.  15,1844,  dUd  Feb.  28,1844,  t  r,^    -  t^.„^ 

John  Y.  Mason,  Yirglnia,  March  14, 1844,  to  Mar.  8, 1845,  \  °*^  ^  ^^^J^' 

Fraxxlci  Pibbob,  of  N.  Hamiishlre,  Inangnrated  Mar.  4^  1853,  President,  Salary,  $25,000. 
Yice-1'resident-vacant,  by  death  of  Uon.  Wm.  U.  King,  April  18, 1858—  8,000. 

THC   CABIMKT. 

William  L.  Marcy,  of  New- York,  Secretary  of  State,        Salary,  $300a 

Jaftos  Gutlirle,  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  8000. 

Bobert  M  Clelland,  Michigan,  Secretary  of  Interior,  8000. 

James  C.  Dobbin,  Ntirtli  Carolina,  SecreUry  of  Nary,  800U 

Jefferson  Davi%  Mlaslssippl.  Secretary  of  War,  Sim. 

James  Campbell,  Punnsytvanla,  Post  Master  General,  8000. 

Caleb  Cushing,  Massachusetts,  Attorney  General,  8000. 

THB  JUDIOIABT.— SVPBKXK  OOUBT  OF  TUB  UNTTKD  STaTBS. 

Bogpr  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  Chief  Justice,                Salary,  $5000. 

John  M'Leiin,  Ohio,  Associate  Justice. 

Jamen  M.  Wayne,  Georgia,  Associate  Justice. 

Jolin  Catron,  Tennessee,  Associate  Justice. 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  Virginia,  Asiiociate  Justice. 

S&tnnel  Nelson,  New-York,  Associate  Justice. 

Robert  C.  Grier,  Pennsylvania,  Associate  Justice. 

Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Mansachusetts,  Associate  Justice. 

John  A.  Campbell,  Alnbama,  Associate  Juittlce. 
Sabiry  of  Associate  Jostioea,  $1500.    Meets  December  4,  at  Washington. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.  The  Dumber  of  adTertisements  in  the  159  London 
papers,  in  1850,  was  891,650,  the  duty  on  which,  at  Is.  6d.  each,  amounted 
to  £66,878  15b.     In  the  222  provincial  papen,  875,681  advertisements;  ir 
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102  Irish  papers,  286,128;  and  in  the  Scottish  papers,  249,141.  The  Times 
supplement^  January  23,  1843|  contained  1706  advertisements,  one  page  of 
which,  embracing  six  columns,  yielded  £108. 

AFRICA.  The  British  forces  defeated  with  considerable  lora  in  their  engage- 
ment with  the  CafTres  of  South  Africa,  December  29,  1850.  The  Caffres 
attack  Fort  White,  Cape  of  Good  Hopc^  Januan"  3,  185],  but  are  repulsed, 
with  loss  of  twenty  killed.  January  7,  the  Caffres,  in  their  attack  on  Furt 
Beaufort,  are  completely  routed,  and  their  chief,  Hermanns,  and  his  son, 
killed.  Three  thousand  Caflfres  attack  .the  colonists,  near  Fort  Hare,  January 
23,  but  are  driven  back,  with  loss  of  one  hundred  killed.  February  23d — 
Colonel  Somerset  burns  Fort  Hamilton,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
British,  killing  ninety  Caffres,  and  taking  two  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners. 
May  31, 1851,  the  Hottentots  of  the  Theopolis  Mission  Station,  Lower  Albany, 
join  in  the  insurrection.  They  are  defeated  in  actions  with  the  English  troops 
on  the  8d  and  6th  of  June.  February'  10,  1868 — Sandili,  and  other  Coffre 
chiefs,  send  in  their  submission  to  General  Cathcarf^  thereby  closing  the  war. 

The  peace  is  concluded  on  the  9th  of  March. 

J.  G.  Richardson,  the  African  traveler,  dies  at  Ungurta,  six  days'  distance  from 
Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bornou,  March  4,  1861. 

After  five  years'  unceasing  and  determined  efforts,  the  grand  attempt  for 
discovering  and  laying  open  Inner  Africa,  known  as  the  "  Expedition  to  Cen- 
tral Africa,"  has  been  crowned  with  a  fresh  success — more  important  than 
all  previous  ones — by  the  return  of  the  exploring  steamer  Pleiad,  afler  a  most 
successful  voyage  up  the  River  Chadda.  The  expedition  has  fully  confirmed 
the  importance  of  the  discovenes  made  by  Dr.  Bath,  in  1851. 

The  Pleiad  left  England  in  the  latter  end  of  May  Iast»  under  the  mo»t  favorable 
auspices,  and  reached  Fernando  Po  on  the  28tli  of  June.  Here  she  was  to  re- 
ceive an  augmentation  to  her  force,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Consul  Becreft,  as 
commander;  but,  owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  this  experienced  African 
traveler,  Dr.  W.  B.  Baikie,  R.  N.,  was  appointed  as  the  temporary  leader  of 
the  expedition ;  and  subsequently  assumed  tlie  entire  charge,  when,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  the  sailing-master,  in  consequence  of  incapacity  and 
apathy,  was  displaced. 

The  Pleiad  steamed  up  the  Niger  Delta  in  the  beginning  of  Jul}' — ascended 
the  Chadda,  250  miles  above  Allen  and  01dfield*s  furthest  point — and  reached 
to  within  about  fifty  miles  of  the  confluence  of  the  Benueh  and|f*:iro — the 
furthest  ever  reached  by  a  European  vessel  on  an  African  river.  Thus  it  bus 
been  proved  that  the  Chadda  and  Benueh  are  one  and  the  same  river,  mid  that 
this  river  is  navigable  up  to  Yol**  ^e  capital  of  Adamaua,  visited  by  Dr. 
Bath.  The  longitude  of  the  po&C'  .^ns  assigned  by  the  latter  to  tliat  r<^on, 
is  upward  of  one  degree  too  far  to  the  east,,  which  corresponds  with  the  dif- 
ference found  by  Dr.  Yogel  in  the  countries  around  Lake  Tsad.  The  river 
was  in  high  flood  and  plenty  of  water,  and  the  good-will  and  friendship  of 
the  natives  were  universally*  secured.  On  the  7th  of  November  last,  the 
Pleiad  had  returned  to  Fernando  Po. 

But  the  most  important  pointy  and  which  marks  a  new  era  in  African  geo- 
graphical discoveries,  is,  that  very  little  sickness  was  experienced ;  and.  what 
has  never  occurred  before,  that  not  a  single  life  was  lost,  white  or  black — 
thus  proving  the  possibility  of  leading  a  party  of  Europeans  into  the  interior, 
bjr  these  rivers,  and  bringinj^  them  back  again  in  safety*.  The  party  was  a 
mixed  one;  some  of  the  whites  had  never  been  in  a  tropical  climate;  tite 
majority  had  never  been  in  Africa,  Dr.  Baikie  himself  included.  Altogether 
th«  party  nvmbered  cixty-tix,  inelviding  Krooinen  and  native  interpreters 
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nd  ihey  wen  118  days  in  the  riyerfewtwice  as  long  M  the  gtfAt  e^cpedition 
of  1842,  which  ended  in  so  fearful  a  loss  of  life.  It  must  be  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  safety  of  the  members  of  the  Chadda  Expedition  is  attributed  :—• 

Firs^  To  having  entered  the  river  at  the  proper  season,  viz.,  on  the  rising  water. 

Second,  To  having  induced  all  the  Europeans  tu  take  quinine  daily. 

Third,  To  carrying  the  green  wood,  used  for  fuel,  in  tlie  iron  canoes,  and  not 
stowing  it  in  the  bunkers. 

Fourth,  To  passing  all  the  water  used  for  cooking  and  drinking  through  the 
boiler  of  the  "  Expedition,"  scraping  decks  instead  of  washing  them,  using 
Sir  William  Burnett's  solution  of  zinc  freely,  and  pumping  out  the  bilge- 
water  daily. 

And  last^  though  not  least,  To  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  men  by  music, 
Ac,  &c. 

**  Here,  JLhen,  at  last,  the  problem  is  solved,  and  Central  Africa  can  be  explored, 
in  tafeiyy  by  Europeans,  tlirough  her  natural  channels^  at  a  cost  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds  per  annum." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  expedition  has  not  met  with  Dr.  Barth  or 
Dr.  Vogel,  nor  brought  any  news  of  them  beyond  what  is  already  known. 
Dr.Baikie  heard  of  them,  and  showed  the  natives  their  likenesses — contained 
in  the  work  published  by  me  last  year — when  tliey  recognized  Dr.  Vogel 
Probably,  by  not  taking  the  direct  route  to  Yola,  but  a  circuitous  one,  in 
order  to  traverse  unexplored  regions,  and  to  add  to  the  amount  of  his  re- 
searches, the  latter  traveler  was  delayed,  and  thus  prevented  meeting  the 
Chadda  Expedition. 

The  Kev.  David  Livingston,  English  Missionary,  set  out  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  May,  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  and,  at  the  same  time,  entering  into  friendly  relations  with 
the  native  tribes,  with  a  view  to  the  future  establishment  of  missionary  sta- 
tions among  them.  Mr.  Livingston,  after  a  journey  of  about  eight  months 
from  the  Cape,  and  having  passed  Lake  N'Gami  to  the  westward,  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Zambeze^  where,  between  14  and  18  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude, it  flows  north  and  south,  in  the  center  of  the  continent.  In  the  country 
of  the  Zambeze,  Mr.  Livingston  was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
by  Sekeletu,  the  paramount  chief,  and  he  remained  there  about  eight  months, 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Gospel,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  innabitants.  Sekeletu,  desirous  of  following  up  tlie  policy 
of  his  father,  Sebitoani,  to  open  u^  commercial  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
afforded  Mr.  Livingston  every  facility  for  prosecuting  his  journey  to  the  sea- 
coast  on  the  westward;  consequently,  in  November,  1853,  he  started  from 
the  capital  of  Sekeletu,  on  the  Chob^  and  ascended  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Zambeze,  which  flows  through  a  portion  of  Balonda  country,  the  lord  of 
which  is  Mateamvo,  reported  to  be  the  most  powerful  chief  in  the  interior 
of  this  part  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  disposed  to 
treat  Mr.  Livingston  in  the  most  fnendly  manner.  Mr.  Livingston  arrived 
at  Cassange  in  April,  1864^  having  expenenced  considerable  obstructions  from 
the  native  tribes,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  as  he  approached  the  Por- 
tuguese territory,  to  the  westward.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  entered  within 
the  limits  of  the  province  of  Angola,  he  received  every  attention  and  facility 
from  the  several  Portuguese  authorities  in  the  interior.  Notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  season  of  the  year,  and  the  continuous  heavy  rains  which 
Mr.  Livingston  experienced  during  his  journey,  many  astronomical  observa 
tions  were  taken,  which  will  enable  him  to  determine  witli  accuracy  the  posi* 
tion  of  most  of  the  important  points  on  the  route.  Mr.  Livingston  arrived 
at  St.  Paul  de  J>oanda,  May  81,  1864^ 
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Maryland       ...  21,9S0 

New  Jersey        -       -  M.M4 

Delatrara       ...  s|8S5 

Michigan     •       •       -  84.699 

WiscoDsfa      ...  23.003 

Iowa  ....  13,500 


6UC  THB   WOaLD^B  PaOQRBSS. 

agriculture;  U.  S^  ISSl.  The  following  are  the  number  of  farmt  in  serwal 
states^  as  reported  in  the  last  census : — 

New  York       -       -       -  174.284 

Pennsvlvaaia       ...  197,788 

Ohio          ....  I4d321 

Indiana         ....  101,978 

Virginia    -       -       -       .  78,79 » 

IlIinolB          ....  71.062 

Kentucky         -       -       •  77,290 

Obbat  BarrAur.  Framos.  Hxttkd  Statu.     Buisia. 

Aerea  of  Land  in  OalUratioD,          22,000,000  72,000,000  118,000.000  248,000,000 

BiubelsofWheat,ar.  per  annum,  886,000,000  576,000.000  100.000,000  1,400,000,000 

Number  of  Homed  Cattle,               18,000,000  9,000,000  •19,000.000  25,000,000 

Number  of  Horses,                             1,60(^000  2,818,000  6,000,000  18,000,000 

Number  of  Sheep  and  Goats,           60,000,000  82,00.1,000  22,000,000  60,000,000 

Number  of  Swine,                            19,000,000  6,000,000  80,000,000  12,000,000 

Fopniation  of  each  country,            27,000,000  86,000,000  28,000,000  .    68,000,000 

ALABAMA,  November,  1851.  The  governor,  in  his  message,  recommends  a 
discriminating  tax  on  all  articles  from  those  states  that  continue  slave  agita- 
tion. The  population  of  this  state,  1850,  according  to  census  returns,  was: 
White,  426,515;  free  colored,  2,250  Total  free,  428,765;  slaves,  842,894. 
Fed.  Rep.  Pop.,  634,60L 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  A  medal,  commemorative  of  the  1000th  anniveraarj^ 
of  this  monarch,  was  struck,  in  1849,  with  the  legend :  *'  Alfred  and  his 
children,  the  British  Empire,  United  States,  and  Anglo-Saxons  every  where  1** 

ALMANAGSw  The  almanac  was  canonized  as  St,  Almaehiu»,  in  the  Roman 
Calendar. — K  WhartorCs  Life  of  Lo^oki,  1688.  Almanacs  first  printed  at 
Constantinople,  September,  1 806.  Regiomontanus  supposed  to  be  indebted  for 
his  formula,  1474,  to  the  Persian  almanacs. — JStuy.  Metrop.  The  popular 
almanac  in  Shakspeare*s  time  was  that  of  Leonard  Digges. — C,  Knight.  In 
1851,  Dr.  McGowan,  laboring  in  China  for  the  Missionary  Union,  prepared 
a  philosophical  almanac  in  the  language  of  that  country,  exhibiting  to  the 
Chinese  the  realities  of  science,  and  particularly  detailing  the  principles  of 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph. — See  World »  Progreu,  p.  162. 

ALMANACS  AND  ALMANACMAE:ERS.  The  word  iteelf  is  of  unsettled  origi. 
Most  antiquaries  have  supposed  that  the  "ui/,*'  in  this  word,  is  derived  fron> 
the  Arabic  article,  which  signifies  the;  but  then,  some  derive  the  remainder 
of  the  word  from  the  Greek  word,  fiavaKo^ — a  lunary  circle,  or  the  course  of 
months.  Johnson  takes  it  from  the  Greek,  firjv — a  month  ;  others  from  the 
Hebrew,  Manach — to  count — or  mana — a  reckoning ;  others,  again,  from  the 
Dutch,  Maand,  or  German,  Moand — ^the  moon,  or  an  account  of  every  moon, 
&c.  As  the  various  rites  and  observances  in  most  religions  were  regulated 
by  the  periods  of  the  moon,  none  of  these  derivations  are  improbable.  It 
is  certain  that  the  word  Calendar,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  our 
almanacs,  was  derived  from  the  Greek,  Kaleo—I  call — ^because  a  sacrifice 
was  offered,  at  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
priest.  It  is  singular  that  all  should  agree  to  take  the  first  syllable,  Al^  from 
one  language,  and  the  two  last  from  so  many  different  ones.  It  is  probable 
that  Verstigan  is  more  nearly  right  He  says  that  it  is  a  Saxon  word ;  that 
the  first  of  them  were  kept  on  carved  sticks,  which  were  called  Al-mon-aght — 
signifying,  in  old  English,  or  Saxon,  all-moon-heed,  or  the  regard  or  observa- 
tion  of  all  the  moons,  and  hence  the  word  Almanac.  This  latter  seems,  at 
leasts  to  have  been  tiie  more  immediate  derivation,  and  the  former  more 

•Nearly. 
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remote.  The  Egyptians  computed  time  by  inBtraments  which  were  probably 
not  so  rustic  as  the  carved  sticks,  which  were  the  Ranic  Almanacs,  used  by 
the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians.  These  latter  were  called  Reinstocks, 
Runstocks,  Primstanes,  Clogs,  etc  The  Egyptian  Obelisks  may  yet  prove  to 
be  almanacs  or  astrological  calculations.  The  Egyptian  priests  called  them 
"  fingers  of  the  sun." 

Seme  account  of  the  principal  Almanacs  from  the  earliest  times, 

Leavinff  the  days  of  wooden  almanacs,  we  find,  as  the  first  relic,  "John  Somer's 
Calendar,"  written  at  O^ord,  in  1880 ;  another  in  Lambeth  palace,  written  in 
1460. 

The  first  published  one  was  in  1472,  by  Martin  Ilkus,  at  Buda,  Poland  ;  and, 
in  1473,  they  were  compiled,  nearly  in  their  present  form,  by  John  MuUer, 
otherwise  Regimontanus,  a  printer,  at  Nuremburg. 

In  1497,  Richard  Pynson*s,  the  first  one,  was  printed  in  England. 

In  1533,  Tybanlt — ^prognostications  commenced. 

1784,  Isaiah  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  early  printers  of  this  country, 
issued  an  almanac.  These  almanacs  became  a  good  advertising  medium  to 
booksellers. 

1793,  "The  Farmer's  Almanac,"  by  Robert  B.  Thomas. 

1606,  first  almanac  printed  at  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

1820,  "The  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Diary,  or  the  United  States  Almanac  and 
Repository  of  Science  and  Amusements,"  by  M.  Nash. 

1829,  "American  Almanac"  commenced. 

We  have  thus  detailed  some  of  the  principal  of  which  the  date  of  first  pub- 
lication has  been  found.  Besides  these,  the  following  have  been  more  or  less 
noted:  "Goldsmith's  Almanac,"  "Rider's  Pocket  Almanac,"  and  "White's 
Ephemeris,  or  Celestial  Atlas,"  "British  Almanac  and  Companion." 

In  former  times,  the  yearly  almanac  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  public 
opinion,  and  over  public  morals ;  and,  in  most  cases,  their  use  was  perverted 
by  the  astrologers,  to  disseminate  their  ridiculous  prophecies 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  late  almanacs,  is  De  Morgan's  "  Book  of  Almanacs," 
which  is  good  until  A.  D.  2000. 

AMERICAN  FLAG.  Previous  to  1776,  the  colors  used  in  this  country  exhibited 
a  snake  with  18  rattles,  in  a  crimson  ground  interlaced  with  white,  by  some 
supposed  in  compliment  to  France,  but,  more  recently,  by  others  as  repre- 
senting those  In  the  armorial  bearings  of  General  Washington.  A  description 
of  this  flag  is  ^iven  in  a  London  paper,  published  in  1776.  On  the  14th  June, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  the  American  Congress  resolved,  "that  the  flag  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the 
union  be  thirteen  stars,  white,  on  a  blue  field — representing  '  a  new  constel- 
lation.'" A  new  "  star-spangled  banner"  made  its  appearance  on  the  river 
Thames  (London),  October,  1861,  showing  five  stars,  emblematical  of  the 
British  colonies  of  New  South  Wales^  Victoria  (Hong  Kong),  South  Australia, 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  West  Australia. 

AMERICAN  LIFK  There  is  something  in  American  life  and  climate  which 
reduces  the  physical  standard,  affecting  the  complexion,  hair,  muscular  form, 
feet,  and  the  bones.  The  jaws,  so  our  dentists  declare,  are  narrowed,  and  can 
contain  but  fourteen  teeth  in  each  jaw.  Every  parent  should,  therefore, 
conduct  "  Youn^  America,"  at  an  early  age,  to  be  deprived  of  two  of  his  den- 
tals— ^'tis  a  sacrifice  to  the  Indian  goa,  whose  altars  he  has  overthrown. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURR  The  first  English  work  written  in  America  was 
Sandy's  TVanstation  of  the  Metamorphoses ;  Dr.  W.  Vaughan's  poem  of  the 
Oolden  Fleece  was  written  about  the  tame  time.  Jooelyn,  who  wrote  tha 
to 
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New  England Earitiet^  and  his  Two  Voyages,  brought  over  a  Tenion  of  p«rt  ot 
the  Psalms,  by  Quarle«,  which,  if  approved  by  the  Minister  at  Boston,  was 
to  have  succeeded  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  in  the  New  World.  The  first  work 
printed  was  the  Freeman's  Oath,  Cambridge,  1639  ;  the  second,  an  Ahnanac, 
calculated  for  New  England,  by  Pierce,  a  mariner;  and  the  third.  The  Psalmx, 
newly  turned  into  meter. — Dr.  Holmes's  American  Annals. 

AHUSEMENTS,  London.     The  amount  annually  expended  in  London  for  sight- 
seeing, theaters,  etc,  is  estimated  at  about  four  millions  sterling. 

AMUSEMENTS,  Public,  New-York,  April,  1861  :— 

Nine  Theaters,  with  audiences  nightly  of 15,900 

Four  Minstrel  Conoorts,  "  **  2,800 

Three  Panoramas,  "  ** 600 

Nightly  audiences  at  Public  Amusements  in  New-York,        -       -  1S,600 

The  average  nightly  receipts,  exclusive  of  Astor  Opera  House  (not  obtained) 

amounted  to  $5,800. 
The  Astor  Opera  House  has  since  been  purchased  by  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  Academy  of  Music  erected  in 
Fourteenth  street^  by  a  company  of  stockholders. 
The  receipts  of  theaters,  public  balls,  and  concerts,  in  Paris,  during  the  month 
of  March,  1855,  were  1,281,000  francs,  or  14,000  more  than  for  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  1854. 
AN-^ESTHETICS.  Chloroform  is  now  generally  regarded  as  dangerous;  but  it 
is  said  that  there  is  no  well-authenticated  mstance  of  loss  of  life  by  ether. 
A  new  ansBsthetic  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Arnott,  of  London,  which  is 
adapted  to  all  the  smaller  operations,  and  even  to  many  of  the  larger  ones, 
and  which  can  by  no  possibility  ever  destroy  life.  This  is  ice  and  salt,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  to  one,  finely  pounded,  and  applied  directly  to 
the  skin  where  the  incision  is  to  be  made,  lor  a  period  of  time  varying  from 
four  to  five  minutes,  by  inclosing  the  mixture  in  a  fine  gauze  bag.  The  part 
will  harden,  whiten,  and  become  completely  benumbed,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  thinnest  icing  on  a  cake,  and  cracking  a  little  when  pressed  upon  by 
the  fingers. 

ANCHOI^. — A  series  of  experimental  made  in  England  in  1852,  give  the  fol- 
lowing results: — 


Anchors. 

Weight. 

Proof 
Strain. 

First 
Crack. 

Broke. 

Time  in 
Breaking. 

Cwt.    qr.    lbs. 
19       0       8 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Minutes. 

Lientenant  Bodgers's, 

m 

45 

m 

21 

MitchesonX 

21        0       0 

211 

— 

— 

— 

Brown  k  Lennox's, 

90       3      14 

21 

Ai\ 

47 

7 

Isaac's,  -       -       - 

91        0      14 

21» 

69 

68 

10 

Trotman's, 

91        1      10 

2U 

51 

58 

18 

Honibairs,     • 

90       8       7 

2U 

54 

75 

42 

Admiralty's 
Aylen'8,         -       - 

20       S       6 

21i 

40 

56 

26 

21       1        0 

2U 

44 

4T* 

6 

ANGLO-SAXONS.  It  may  be  assumed,  on  the  most  moderate  data,  that  up- 
wards of  51,000,000  of  the  human  race  now  speak  the  language  of  Shak- 
speare.  Bacon,  and  Newton. 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITION.  Dispatches  received  by  British  Government^  Septem- 
ber, 1851,  confirming  the  statement  that  traces  of  Sir  J;  Franklins  party  had 
been  discovered,  showing  that  they  had  passed  their  first  winter,  184^^-6,  in 
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the  bay  between  Beechey  Island  and  Capo  Riley,  and  that  their  departure 
had  been  sudden.  The  vessels  Advance  and  Rescue,  nobly  dispatched  by  Mr. 
Grinnell,  in  aid  of  this  expedition,  in  May,  1850,  were  frequently  in  commu- 
nication with  the  British  party,  and  returned  to  New  York  October,  1851. 

Dr.  Kane,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  started 
on  his  second  expedition,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  May  31,  1853,  in 
the  Advance.  The  English  ships,  sent  for  the  same  purpose,  have  all  returned 
or  been  abandoned  by  their  crews ;  but  bring  no  tidings  of  Kane.  The  possi- 
bility of  relieving  Franklin  has  been  put  at  rest  by  the  melancholy  tidings, 
communicated  by  Dr.  Rae,  of  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  this  celebrated 
navigator. 

The  public  anxiety  once  felt  for  Franklin,  is  now  turned  towards  Kane.  In- 
fluenced by  this  circumstance,  the  United  States  Government  have  fitted  out 
an  expedition,  which  sailed  from  New- York,  June  1,  1855,  for  the  relief  of 
Kane  and  his  party,  consisting  of  a  bark  and  a  propeller,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Hartstein,  and  thoroughly  equipped  and  provided  for 
the  service.  These  vessels  are  provisioned  for  three  years. 
ARMY  (Standiho),  Austrian.  The  Austrian  army,  though  managed  up  to  1849 
according  to  a  cumbrous  and  old-fashioned  system,  was  entirely  remodeled 
in  that  year.  The  defeats  in  Hungary  had  as  great  a  part  in  it  us  the  victo- 
ries in  Italy.  The  administration  was  freed  from  old  traditional  hindrances. 
The  army,  employed  in  a  country  where  revolution  in  the  capital,  and  civil 
war  in  the  provinces,  had  only  just  been  subdued,  was  organised  on  a  regular 
war  footing.  The  distribution  of  the  army  into  permanent  brigades,  divisions, 
and  corps,  aa  it  existed  under  Napoleon,  and  as  it  exists  now  in  the  Russian 
active  army,  was  introduced  with  success.  The  seventy-seven  regiments  of 
infantry,  besides  riflemen,  and  forty  reeiments  of  cavalry,  which  had  been 
split  up  during  both  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  campaigns — not  only  bat 
talions  of  the  same  regiment,  but  even  companies  of  the  same  battalions, 
being  employed  partly  in  Hungary,  and*  partly  in  Italy,  at  tlie  same  time — 
were  now  reunited  and  brigaded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  an^'  similar 
disorder,  and  to  insure  the  regular  course  of  regimental  administration. 
According  to  this  new  plan,  the  Austrian  force  is  divided  into  four  armies, 
composed  of  twelve  corps  d*arm6e  and  two  corps  of  cavalry.  Every  army 
is  not  only  complete  in  the  three  arms,  but  provided  with  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent administrative  stafl^,  and  the  material  to  insure  its  immediate  readi- 
ness for  action.  The  first  army — first,  second,  and  ninth  army-corps — gener- 
ally occupies  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire ;  the  second  army — fifth, 
sixlh,  seventh,  and  eighth  army-corps,  and  second  cavalry-corps,  and  the  third 
army — tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  army-corps,  and  first  cavalry-corps — 
generally  occupy  the  Hungarian  and  Sclavonic  provinces;  while  the  fourth 
army,  consisting  only  of  the  fourth  army-corps,  occupies  Italy. 

Every  army-corps  consists  of  from  two  to  three  divisions  of  infantry,  one  or 
two  brigades  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  reserve-artiller}',  and  the  necessary 
detachments  of  pontonniera,  train-commissariat,  and  medical  ofliccrs.  A 
cavalry-corps  consists  of  two  divisions,  equal  to  four  brigades,  or  eight 
regimenta  of  cavalry,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  light  batteries.  An 
infantry-division  consists  of  two  brigades  of  five  battalions,  with  one  foot- 
battery  each,  and  from  two  to  four  squadrons  of  cavalry. 

The  whole  force,  thus  distributed,  consists,  as  we  have  stated  above,  of  seventy* 
seven  regiments  of  infantry,  besides  riflemen,  forty  regiments  of  cavnlr}*,  and 
fourteen  regiments  of  field-artillery,  besides  garrison-artillery,  ent^ineers, 
sappers,  etc.  The  infantry  is  composed  of  sixty-two  regiments  of  the  line, 
fourteen  and  a  third  regiments  of  frontier-infantry,  and  one  regiment  and 
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twenty-five  battalions  of  riflemen.  A  regiment  of  the  line  consists  of  fire 
active  and  one  d6p6t  battalion,  or  of  twenty-eight  active  and  four  d6p6t- 
companies.  The  active  company  numbers  220  men,  the  d^pot-company  1 30.  A 
regiment  of  the  line,  consequently,  is  expected  to  number,  in  its  five  active 
battalions^  6,964  men;  or,  for  sixty-two  regiments,  inclusive  of  depots, 
869,800  men.  The  frontier-infantry,  counting  fourteen  regiments,  has  two 
active  and  one  reserve  battalion  to  each  regiment^  equal  to  twelve  active 
and  four  reserve  companies.  The  active  company  has  the  strength  of  242 
men,  inclusive  of  twenty-two  riflemen.  A  frontier-regiment,  therefore,  num* 
bers  8,860  men,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourteen  regiments  number  55,2<X^ 
The  rifle-force,  or  Jiigers,  consists  of  one  regiment  of  seven  battalions — ^tliirty- 
two  companies,  inclusive  of  d^p6t;  and  twenty-five  battalions — ri5  compa- 
nies, inclusive  of  d^p6ts ;  every  company  numbering  202  men,  making  the 
entire  rifle-force  82,600.    The  total  is  thus  470,000  men. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  consists  of  sixteen  heavy  regiments — eight  cuirassiers 
and  eight  dragoons,— •and  twentj'-four  light  regiments — ^twelve  hussars  and 
twelve  lancers.  In  the  arm  of  cavalry,  the  different  nationalities  composing 
the  Austrian  Empire  have  each  been  used,  very  properly,  according  to  their 
distinctive  capabilities.  The  cuirassiers  and  dragoons  are  almost  exclusively 
Germans  and  Bohemians ;  the  hussars  are  all  Hungarians,  and  the  lancers 
are  all  Poles.  In  the  infantry,  a  similar  distinction  could  hardly  be  kept  up 
with  any  profit  As  a  general  rule,  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  form  the 
dlite  battalions  of  greni^iers,  while  theTyrolese — German  and  Italian — and 
the  St3n*ians  generally  furnish  the  riflemen ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
frontier-infantry  is  composed  of  Croats  and  Servians^  who  are  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  duties  of  light  infantry. 

The  heavy  cavalry  counts  six  active  squadrons  and  one.d£p6t-squadron  to 
each  regiment — the  squadron  numbering  194  men.  The  light  cavalry  counts 
eight  active  and  one  a6p6t-squadron  to  each  regiment,  with  227  men*  to  each 
squadron.  The  entire  active  oavalry  force  is  62,500,  without  depots,  and 
67,000  men,  including  d6pdts. 

The  artilleiy  consists  of  twelve  field-regiments,  one  coast-regiment,  and  one 
rocket-regiment  The  Austrians  have  no  horse-artiller}'.  In  what  they  call 
cavalry-artillery,  the  men  serving  the  guns  are  transported  on  the  carriages. 
Every  field-regiment  has  four  cavalry-batteries — six-pounders — and  seven 
foot-batteries — four  six-poundera  and  three  twelve-pounders — ^besides  reserve 
companies.  Every  battery  has  eight  guns.  The  coast  regiment  has  no  per- 
manent  batteries,  but  is  only  divided  into  battalions  and  companies,  and 
emploved  for  garrisoning  the  coast  defenses.  The  rocket-regiment  has  eighteen 
batteries,  of  eight  tubes  each.  The  total  of  Austrian  artillery  is  thus  seen  to 
be  1,056  guns,  and  144  rocket-tubes.  The  artillery  has,  besides,  eight  bat- 
talions of  garrison  artillery,  of  about  10,400  men,  with  technical  detachments, 
consisting  of  4,500  men.     The  engineering  troops  number  about  16,700  men. 

Besides  these  active,  reserve,  and  garrison  troops,  Austria  possesses  separate 
corps,  organised  for  special  service,  who,  although  not  available  as  active 
combatants,  prevent  a  reduction  of  the  active  force,  by  those  drafts  of  men 
which  very  often  reduce  battalions  to  companies,  and  regiments  of  cavalry 
to  squadrons.  Tliere  are  three  sanitary  battalions,  train-troops;  and  witn 
every  army-corps,  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  do  duty  as  orderlies.  The 
latter  institution  hns  just  been  introduced  into  the  English  army,  by  the 
formation  of  the  mounted  staff  corps.  The  whole  Austrian  army  counh-*- 
altogether,  something  like  476,000  men,  and  1,140  guns,  of  active  tiTWy%a. 
including  d6p6tfi,  technical  troops^  stafi^  garrison,  and  police  troops-^^eoa 
d'armes — they  count  about  620^00a 
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The  Austrian  soldier  senres  eight  yearn,  remaining  for  two  years  more  in  the 
reserve.  By  this  arrangement,  a  reserve  is  kept  available,  wliich,  in  the  case 
of  war,  can  be  called  out  to  tho  strength  of  about  I20,()(K)  men.  On  the 
military  frontier,  every  Oremer  has  to  serve  from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiftieth 
3'ear.  Thus  the  active  force  of  55,000  frontier  infantry  can  be  increased  up 
to  150,000  or  200,000  men.  During  the  year  of  1849,  there  were  at  least 
150,000  of  them  under  arms.  But,  at  that  time,  the  roilitarv  frontier  was  so 
deserted  that  the  women  had  to  do  all  the  work  of  husbandry. 

Tlic  sum  total  of  these  details,  shows,  that  the  military  organisation  of  Austria 
allows  her  to  take  the  field,  at  once,  with  a  force  of  600,000  men^  of  whom 
800,000,  at  the  utmost,  may  be  made  available  on  an^'  given  point ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  reserve  of  about  200,000  veteran  soldiers  may  be  called  out, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  extra  recruiting,  or  extra  strain  upon  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  country. 

The  Russian  army  is  organised  upon  a  footing  which  allows  of  far  greater 
numbers  being  admitted  into  its  framework.  The  population  of  Russia  is 
60,000,000,  to  Austria's  40,000,000 ;  yet,  we  have  seen  that  Austria,  by  merely 
calling  in  the  reserves,  can  increase  her  army  beyond  800,000 ;  while  Russia, 
in  order  to  attain  the  same  number,  has  been  obliged  not  only  to  call  in  the 
reserves,  but  also  to  recruit  fresh  troops,  at  a  ratio  equal  to  four  years'  regu- 
lar conscription. 

ARMY  (Standing),  Knollsii.  Instead  of  one  corps,  to  which  all  the  military  staft 
business  is  assigned,  the  English  army  has  two  principal  military  staff  de- 
partments— the  adjutant  general's  and  the  quartermaster  general's.  The 
chief  officers  of  these  are  generals  of  the  army,  appointed  temporarily  on 
the  staff;  the  inferior  are  appointed,  in  like  manner,  from  the  regiments. 
Neither  class  gain  rank  by  these  appointments. 

The  adjutant  general's  is  the  department  of  military  orders  and  regulations 
of  the  recruiting  of  the  arm}',  and  of  all  correspondence  connected  with  the 
discipline  and  equipment  of  the  troops. 

Tlie  duties  of  the  quartermaster  general's  department  relate  to  the  marching, 
embarking,  transportation,  billeting,  encamping,  and  cantoning  of  the  troops, 
and  the  distribution  of  their  quarters.  It  is  the  office  of  all  correspondence 
relating  to  military  science  and  topography,  maps,  and  plans. 

Besides  these  military  departments  of  the  staff,  is  the  ordnance,  which,  though 
not  strictly  a  staff  department,  and  having  many  import4knt  functions  not  of 
the  staff,  yet  provides  many  supplies  for  the  army,  and  is  charged  with  much 
of  that  part  of  its  staff  business. 

The  peace  establishment,  which  has  been  gradually  increased  from  the  ]rear 
1835  to  1852,  averaged  about  108,000.  The  estabhshment,  however,  previous 
to  the  present  war,  ranged  as  high  as  113,000: — 

Home.  Ck>lonles.  Total. 

BecnlnrArmy, 59,59S  89,116  98,714 

Ordnsoee,  .       .       .       .       •  8,588  6,612  14,200 

Totab, 68,186  44,723  112,914 

This  number  was  further  increased  to  about  174,000,  by  the  addition  of  18,054 
enrolled  pensioners — home,  16,554;  colonies,  1,950-— and  about  14.626  volun- 

^  teer  corps,  with  713  officers.  To  these  might  be  added  the  11,000  marines, 
and  about  60,000  volunteer  militia,  making  a  laud  force  for  peace  purposes 
of  about  245,000  effective  men. 

AEMY  (SrANDitfo),  FaEXcn.  The  French  staff  is  divided  into  two  branches — a 
military  and  a  civil.    The  military  has  charge  of  all  that  relates  to  orders, 
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morements,  and  military  operations ;  the  eiril  furnishes  all  the  supplies  of 
the  army. 

The  officers  who  fiimish  the  supplies  have  no  rank.  The  military  staff  hare 
rank,  and  succeed  ordinarily  to  command  by  virtue  of  it.  T^is  military 
staff  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  officers;  the  highest  positions  in  it  are 
filled  by  selection  from  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  capacity  and  experience  in  the  service.  For  the  subordinate  and  more 
routine  duties,  they  have  a  special  corps ;  but  the  functions  of  this  corps  are 
of  much  importance,  and,  to  supply  it  with  fit  officers,  they  have  provided  a 
special  military  school,  and  a  complete  system  of  instruction  in  all  its  duties. 

The  civil  machinery  of  the  French  staff  is  now  censured,  by  some  of  their  able 
military  critics,  as  too  expensive  and  too  much  removed  from  military  con- 
trol. In  these  respects,  it  is  contrasted  with  the  Prussian  system,  where  every 
branch  of  the  army  administration  is  brought  under  military  supervision  and 
direction ;  to  which  are  attributed  that  admirable  efficiency,  and  economy', 
which  enable  Prussia  to  maintain  so  large  an  army  in  proportion  to  her 
revenue.  In  lieu  of  this  control,  the  French  system  substitutes,  as  a  ma- 
chinery of  paper  checks,  a  mass  of  writings,  and  an  amount  of  bureau  labor, 
which  has  oeen  justly  condemned  as  hardly  possible  in  war,  and  as  really 
affording  no  efficient  security  for  the  fidelfty  and  economy  of  the  expendi- 
tures. In  a  comparison  of  the  relative  expense  of  the  two  systems,  the 
French  is  stated  at  more  than  $1,020,000  a  year  in  salaries,  and  tlie  Prussian 
at  $19,000. 

Total  of  French  army:  Infantry,  ST  1,214;  cavalry,  71,031;  artillery,  58,972  ; 
engineers,  9322^K>r  of  all  arms,  610,539.  A  recent  estimate  raises  it  to 
700,000. 
ARMY  (Standing),  Prussian.  Active  army,  including  the  landwehr  of  the  first 
band,  410,000.  Landwehr  of  the  second  band,  115,000.  Total,  on  a  war 
footing,  526,000. 

^MY  (Standing),  Russian.  The  Russian  army  consists^  as  nearly  as  can  be 
stated,  of  the  following  bodies :  1 .  The  grand  active  army — ^Two  corps  of 
eliUj  guards  and  grenadiers,  containing  76  battalions,  92  squadrons — 228 
guns ;  six  corps  of  the  line,  8,900  battalions^  192  squadrons — 672  guns ;  three 

cavalry  corps, ,  176  squadrons — 96  guns.     Total,  876  battalions^  460 

squadrons — 996  guns.  2.  Special  corps — Finland  corps,  12  battalions; 
Orenburg  corps,  10  battalions;  Siberian  corps,  15  battalions;  Caucasian 
cori)8,  55  battalions,  10  squadrons — 180  guns;  reserve  Caucasian  corps,  36 
battalions,  2  squadrons;  Caucasian  line,  47  battalions.  Total,  175  baU 
taiions,  12  squadrons — 180  guns.  3.  Cossacks  and  other  irregulars — ^About 
700  B(|uadrons,  32  battalions,  and  224  guns.  4.  Reserves — ^First,  about  50 
battalions  of  interior  guards;  besides  invalids,  penal  companies,  77.  Second, 
reserve  of  the  grand  army ;  or  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  battalions  of  guards 
and  grenadiers,  fifth  and  six  battalions  of  the  line,  vis. :  three  battalions 
for  twenty-four  regiments,  and  two  battalions  each  for  seventy-two  regi- 
ments;  or,  in  all,  216  battalions.  As  all  the  reserves  are  called  m  and  fully 
organised,  so  far  that  t?ie  formation  of  the  teventh  and  eighth  battalion*  of  each 
regiment  has  been  commenced  out  of  tlie  lately  decreed  levy  of  300,00^3  men, 
the  above  216  battalions  may  be  comprised  iu  the  grand  total,  which  would 
give  726  battalions,  472  squadrons  of  regular,  700  squadrons  of  irregular 
cavalry,  and  considerably  above  1000  guns.  The  organisation  of  the  reserves 
for  cavalry  and  artillery,  not  being  well  known  out  of  Russia,  they  are  not 
included  m  the  above.  From  this  we  must  deduct,  to  arrive  at  the  number 
of  troops  actually  available  for  a  European  war,  the  Siberian  corps,  the 
internal  guard,  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  Cossacks;  thus  leaving  available 
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about  650  battalions,  472  squadrons  of  regular  and  350  squadrons  of  irregu- 
lar cavalry,  witli  about  1200  guns.  These  troops  may  be  estimated,  at  a  very 
low  figure,  at  620,000  infantry,  62,000  cavalry,  and  30,uOf)  Cossacks;  or 
rather  more  than  600,000  togetlier,  spread  on  the  long  line  from  the  Caspian, 
along  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  to  the  White  iSea.  According  to  the 
Almanac  of  Gotha,  799,000. 

ARMY  (Standing),  U.  S.  A.  For  military  purposes,  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  five  geographical  commands :  1.  The  Department  of 
the  East,  embracing  all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  This  de- 
partment has  2800  miles  of  seaboard,  1800  miles  of  foreign,  and  about  200 
miles  of  Indian  frontier.  Of  the  fifty  permanent  fortifications  and  barracks, 
on  the  Lake,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  coasts,  now  completed  or  nearly  so,  and 
requiring  garrisons  to  protect  the  posts,  cities,  and  national  establishments 
which  they  cover,  only  eleven  are  now  garrisoned,  leaving  the  remainder 
exposed  to  a  sudden  or  unexpected  attack  from  any  naval  power.  The  total 
force  in  this  department^  at  the  date  of  the  last  returns,  was  only  1674 
officers  and  men;  and  of  this  number,  600  are  employed  on  the  Indian 
frontier  of  Florida.  2.  The  Department  of  the  West  includes  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  except  the  depart- 
menta  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  It  has  a  seaboard,  foreign  and  Indian 
frontier  of  2400  miles»  2000  miles  of  routes  through  the  Indian  country, 
constantly  traversed  by  emigrants  on  their  way  to  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and 
our  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  and  an  Indian  population  of  180,000,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  are,  in  feeling,  hostile  to  us,  and  many  of  them  at  this 
time  actively  so.  The  total  force  in  the  department,  at  the  date  of  the  last 
returns,  was  1865  officers  and  men.  8.  The  Department  of  Texas.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  that  state  has  a  seaboard  frontier,  not  yet  protected  by  forti- 
fications, of  400  miles,  a  foreign  and  Indian  frontier  of  nearly  2000  miles, 
and  communications  through  the  Indian  country  of  more  than  1200  miles. 
The  Indian  population  is  estimated  at  80,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
nomadic  and  predatory;  and  the  western  and  northern  frontiers  of  the 
state  are  exposed  to  constant  inroads  from  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  the 
plains.  The  force  in  that  department,  at  the  date  of  the  last  returns,  was 
2886  officers  and  men.  4.  The  Department  of  New  Mexico.  This  depart- 
ment has  an  Indian  and  foreign  frontier  of  1600  miles,  communications 
through  the  Indian  country  of  more  than  1000  miles,  and  an  Indian  popu- 
lation of  60,000,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  bands  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The  force  in  this  depart- 
ment, at  the  date  of  the  last  returns,  was  1664  officers  and  men.  6.  The 
Department  of  the  Pacific,  embracing  the  state  of  California,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Utah,  and  a  part  of  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico.  This  department  has  a  seaboard  frontier  of  1600  miles,  entirely 
unprotected  by  fortifications,  except  the  works  in  progress  at  San  Francisco, 
an  Indian  ana  foreign  frontier  of  sixteen  hundre<l  miles,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  of  communications  through  the  Indian  country,  an 
Indian  population  of  134,000,  who  are  becoming  formidable  from  concen- 
tration, from  the  acquisition  of  fire-arms,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  use. 
The  force  in  this  department  is  only  1366  officers  and  men ;  but,  as  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  they  will  be  increased  by  an  additional  regiment  ordered 
thera  To  recapitulate :  We  have  a  seaboard  and  foreign  frontier  of  more 
than  10,000  miles,  an  Indian  frontier,  and  routes  through  the  Indian  country, 
requiring  constant  protection,  of  more  than  8000  miles,  and  nn  Indian 
population  of  more  than  400,000,  of  whom,  probably,  one  half|  or  40,000 
warriors,  are  inimical,  and  only  wait  the  opportunity  to  become  active 
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enemies.  If  our  army  should  be  expanded  to  its  greatest  limit)  it  would 
have  a  force  of  14.731  officers  and  men ;  but,  as  a  large  allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  absentees,  invalids,  etc.,  the  eflfectiTe  force  would  proba- 
bly never  exceed  11,000.  Total  expenditure  of  the  War  Department  for  the 
fiscal  ;year  ending  June  80,  1854,  was  $11,733,629.48.  Tlie  entire  military 
establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  did  not  exceed  450,000  men. 

ARSENALS. 


Posts. 

SUte  or  Territory. 

Post  Office. 

Regiment 
and  Corps. 

Kennebec 

Maine, 

Augusta, 

BvtCaptF.D.Callender. 

Ordnance. 

Waterti>wn, 

Maasachnsetts, 

WatcrtowD, 

BvtLtCoLJ.W.Kipley, 

Ordnance. 

WatervHet, 

New-York, 

West  Troy, 
New-York, 

Biajor  John  Sjm!ngt(>n, 
Capt  K.  H.  K.  Whitely, 

Ordnance. 

Nflw-York, 

New-York, 

Ordnance. 

Allegheny, 

Pennaylvania, 

Pittsburg; 

Bvt  Major  A-  Mordeeal, 

Ordnance. 

Frankfonl* 

u 

BridesbuTK, 

Bvt  Mai.  P.  V.  Hagner, 
Bvt  Colonel  B.  Ilugcr, 

Onl  nance. 

Plkesville, 

Maryland, 

Pikesvllle, 

Ordnance. 

Washington, 

Diat.  of  Columbia, 

Washington, 

Major  W.  H.  Bell, 

Ordnance. 

Fort  Monroe, 

Virginia, 

Old  Pt  Comfort, 

Bvt  Maj.  G.  D.  lUmsav, 
Major  Edward  Harding, 

Ordnance: 

St  Louis, 

Missouri, 

St  Louia. 

Ordnance. 

Baton  Bongo, 

Louisiana, 

Baton  Rouge, 

Ist  Lieut  T.  J.  Rodman, 

Ordnance. 

Mount  Vernon, 

Alabama, 

Mount  Vernon, 

I  St  Lient  Josiah  Gorgas, 

Ordnance. 

Detroit, 

Michigan, 

Dearbonville, 

Ist  Lt  P^  A.  Wainright 

Ordnance. 

North  Carolina, 

North  Carolina, 

Fayetteville, 

BvtMaj.T.T.S.ljiidley, 
1st  Lt  C.  P.  Kingsbury, 
Bvt  Cant  A.  B.  Dyer, 
Ist  Lt  John  McNutt 

Ordnance. 

Charleston. 

South  Carolina, 

Charleston, 

Ordnance. 

Little  Rock, 

Arkansas, 

Little  Rock, 

Ordnance. 

San  Antonio, 

Texas, 

San  Antonio, 

Ordnances   , 

Benicia, 

California, 

Benicia, 

Bvt  Capt  C.  P.  Stone, 

Ordnance. 

There  is  a  national  armoir  at  Sprin^eld,  Massachusetts,  James  &  Whitney, 

Civil  Superintendent^  and  one  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia, ,  Civil 

Superintendent  The  Champlain  Arsenal  and  Ordnance  D^pot  at  Yergeunea, 
Vermont;  the  Rome,  at  Rome,  New- York;  the  Augosta,  at  Augusta,  Georgia; 
the  Apalachicola,  at  Chattahoochee,  Florida ;  the  St  Au^istine,  at  St  Augus- 
tine, Florida;  and  the  Santa  F^  at  Santa  F^  New  Mexico,  are  under  charge 
of  military  store-keepers.  The  Bellona  Arsenal  is  not  used  at  present :  an 
ordnance  sergeant  is  at  the  post  in  charge  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 
ASTOR  LIBRARY.  The  Astor  Library  was  founded  by  the  late  John  Jacob 
Astor,  who  left,  by  will,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  "for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  library  in  New- York,"  "which  should  be  open  at  all  reason- 
able hours,  free  of  expense,  to  persons  resorting  thereto.**  Tlie  building  is 
located  in  Lafayette  Place,  near  Astor  Place,  between  Fourth  and  Eighth 
streets.  Over  eighty  thousand  volumes,  carefully  selected,  in  the  various 
departments  of  learning,  are  already  in  the  library,  which  was  opened  to 
the  public  January  9th,  1854;  and  provision  is  made,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
founder,  for  constant  addition  to  their  number. 

ASTRONOMY.  The  planet  Uranus  was  discovered  through  observation  of  the 
perturbations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  and  similar  movements  in  Uranus  led 
M.  Leverrier  to  determine  by  calculation  the  existence  of  a  new  planet 
This  remarkable  theoretic  conclusion  was  verified  on  the  night  of  September 
23d,  1846,  by  M  Galie,  at  Berlin,  the  new  planet^  Nephtne,  being  found  in 
the  position,  and  with  the  diameter  announced  by  Leverrier;  one  of  the 
noblest  achievements  of  modern  times.  M.  Arago  calculates  the  distance  oi 
this  planet  from  the  sun  at  1,250,000,000  leagues,  or  about  S,12o,00i>,0U0 
miles  1  Periodic  time  nearly  166  year&  Its  volume  is  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  times  that  of  the  earth.  Thus,  during  the  year  1846,  the  bounda 
of  our  solar  system  have  been  nearly  doubled.    The  discovery  of  **  Neptune** 
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markS)  in  Bingnlar  manner,  the  maturity  of  astronomical  science.  Le* 
Terrier,  the  astronomer,  in  a  paper  which  he  recently  read  before  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  suggests  that  we  may  expect  the  discovery  of  a  prodi- 
eious  number  of  small  planets  within  the  solar  system.  The  numerous 
discoveries  of  such  bodies,  within  the  last  few  yeara,  give  plausibility  to  his 
conjecture.  Discoveries  of  an  important  and  most  interesting  kind,  have 
lately  been  made  as  to  the  planet  Saturn,  by  the  new  monster-telescope  of 
Mr.  Craig :  namely,  tliat  the  supposed  rinffs  are  not  rings,  but  arcJies^  of  the 
most  perfect  geometrical  formation  ;  not  of  equal  thickness,  nor  chamfered, 
but  rather  with  terrace  like  mouldings.  And  hence  the  appearance  of  the 
outward  ring,  consisting  of  several  concentric  rings.  From  this  appearance, 
it  is  now  supposed  that  none  of  the  rings  are  in  the  same  plane.  The  fol- 
lowing table  may  be  regarded  as  a  correct  view  of  tlie  solar  system,  brought 
down  to  1853  :— 

TABLE  OF  THE  SOLAE  SYSTEM. 


The  Suu.... 
Blereary.... 

Venus 

The  Earth.. 

Mars 

Thalia ' 

Flora  

Uterpe 

MelpoDieno 

Clio.   

Theils 

Urania. 

Veaia 

Massalia  . . . 
Phooea. . . . 

\r\A 

Motia 

Eitnomia.. 

Ilebe 

Fortuna  ... 
Parth«ti(>pe 
Amphitriie 

Irena 

Egerla 

Astnca   . . 
Proserpine 

LuUtia 

Jano  

Ceres  

Piillaa 

BelUina 

Purche .... 
Calliope.... 
Euplirosyne 
liycda  .... 

Tiiemii* 

Pomona... 
Poly  mn la  .  ^ 

Japlter 

Satorn 

Uranus 

Neptune  . . 


iJ 
11 


|i 

'I 

sis 


688,246 
8,224! 
7.6S7 
7,912 
4,ltiO 


1,241 


1,481 


87,000,000 

68,000,000 
95,000,000 
142,000,1)00 
lftft,183,0OU 
209.160,265 
2l4,706,65u 
2 18,118' »,»i«»0 
221,818,220 
222,0  iu,tu»0 
22t,04l,850 
224,8  2,605 
225.70<>,<iO0 
22.'j,789,>W0 
22(J.159,-iS  J 
2i6.63i.665 
227,946.8  0 
28»,449,670 
282,:i6(»,i»0ii 
28i,S29.1:35 
24I.>9S,5  0 
242.46s7s5 
243,2J6,6.>i>! 
244.818,565 
249,204,0M) 
249,456,(XK) 
253.72^,615 
262,964,845 
263.421, 5 1(» 
264.850,5.K) 
278.<i30,000 
279,423,500 
280,064X000 
299,255,700 
845,75-2,5  JO 


'III 

S  g  «  «  s 


0.8S7U93 
0.723381 
1.001M>0J 
1, 


2.201687 

1,193 

'  2i34S76 

1,270 
l,3o8 
l,31u 

"  2.86i(;8I 

*i.825 
1,338 

2.8SC624 

2.>JS6607 
2.399440 
2.4257a6 

1,341 
1,345 
1,357 
1,379 
1,397 

2.45  J833 

1,401 

2.5523 .8 

2.560  ;7iJ 
2.577U-i7 

1,518 
1.492 
1,511 

2.670387 
2.76SI51 
2.772853 

1,594 
1.6S2 
1,686 

'i,885 

8.150060 

1,042 

00" 


87 
224 
365 


Wb«n 
discovered. 


Dec 

Oct. 

.Nov. 

Juno 

8fpt. 

April 

.July 

.March 

8tpt. 

Ai.rll 

Aug. 

April 

July 

.July 

Aug. 

.May 

March 

May 

Nov. 

Dec. 

May 

Nov. 

Si-pt. 

Jan. 

March 

.March 

March 

Nov. 

Sept. 

April 

April 

'Oct 


89,170     455,000,0001 
79,«42     89»,O0O.O(jOJ 

85,112  l.s-M.oo^nono 

80,000  8,6JO.00iI,UOj! 


5.202776 
9  53S7H6 
19.182390 
80.O36S0J 


OcU 


4.3821 

H»,759 

80,686  March 
6  >,128  ScpU 


15,  1852 
18,  1^7 
8.  185:i 
24,  1852 
13,  lv> 
17.  1S52 
22,  18.*4 
29,  18  17 

21,  1S52 
6,  185:3 

13,  1S47 
26,  184? 
29,  1851 

1,  1817 

22,  1852 
13,  1^5.1 

2.  1S54 
20,  ItOu 

2,  185» 
8,  Ivi.'S 
5,  1853 

15,  1852 
1,  1804 
1,  1S')1 

28,  H.2' 
1,  18.M 
17,  18.V2 

16,  1852 
1,  \'V>\ 

12,  18-19 
5,  18.V) 

23,  1854 
28.  18.V4 


Bjr  whom 
diKover«d. 


Hind 

Illnil 

Ilinrl 

lllntl 

Uln.l 

'I^uther 

.Hind 

'Oihers 

Cluconac... 
Chacouac... 

Illn.l 

Graham.  ... 
(tasparls.... 

llcPfkf 

Mind 

(Jjispari.-* 

Marth 

Hind 

(xiisparis — 

lIcru:ko 

Lutlror 

Gold^liinit. 
llanliiig  .... 

Piazxi  

Olbors 

Lnthi'r 

(jra<«paris  . . . 

Illn.l.. 

Ffriru'«on... . 

OasparLi 

Gasparis  . . . 
Gold^cliinit 
Ctuiconnc. . . 


WhfW 

discovered. 


London. 
'JLondoo. 
I  London. 
(Lomlon. 
London, 
iliilk.  Ger. 
Lornh)n. 
'Brenu-n, 
.Mar^eilk>s. 
MarsfilK-s. 
L  onion. 
Markree. 
Nai»le5«. 
l)rlev>tfn. 
London. 
Napli's 
L<»ndon. 
London. 
N:.pU4^. 
DrioHSt-n. 
Bilk.  Ger. 
Paris. 
Lilii-ntlial 
Pali-rnm. 
BniiuMi. 
Bilk.  Gor. 
Naples. 
Loudon. 
Wa."<liVt'n. 
Nnples. 
Naples, 
i  aris. 
Mursi'llle*. 


l.S.  17S1  HerHchel  . 
2  J,  1.^46  (irtlle 


.  Sloairli. 
.  neriin. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  U.  S. 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
80* 


Appointed  by  the  President,  and   is  one  of 
He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  executive  gov- 
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ernment  The  first  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  was  William  Brad- 
ford, appointed  by  Washington,  1789.  (See  AdministrcUiona.)  There  are 
also  District  Attorneys  fur  the  United  States^  appointed  by  the  PresideDt» 
for  the  several  districts  in  each  state  of  the  Union.  In  each  state  there  is 
also  an  attorney-general  of  the  state :  in  some  states  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  legislature,  in  others  elected  by  the  people. 

AUDITOR^  U.  Sb  The  number  of  accounts  examined,  adjusted,  and  settled  ia 
the  office  of  the  sixth  auditor,  during  the  year,  (1854,)  was  153,319.  The 
settlement  of  these  accounts  involved  the  receipt  of  122,653  letters,  and  the 
preparation  and  transmission  of  70,785  letters  and  packages,  the  issuing  of 
65,187  collective  orders  and  13,092  error  accounts  to  postmasters,  besides 
making  reports  and  answering  calls  in  obedience  to  resolutions  of  Congress. 
This  amount  of  business  has  been  effected  by  a  force  of  110  clerks.  The 
auditor  asks  for  five  additional  clerks,  six  assistant  messengers,  and  further 
accommodation  for  his  clerks  and  for  the  filing  and  safe-keeping  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  office. 

BAKERS.    Bakers  were  not  known  in  Rome  till  580  from  the  building  of  the  city. 

BALLOOXS.  Mr.  Green  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  April,  1851,  crossed  the 
British  channel  from  Hastings,  and  in  5  hours  landed  safely  near  Boulogne  ; 
greatest  altitude  mid-ehannel  was  4000  feet  Mr.  Green  ascended  on  horse- 
back from  Vanxhall,  July,  1850 ;  since  then  M.  Poitevin  has  made  several 
ascents  en  cheval,  and  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  (July,  1851),  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  etc.  In  one  ascent  he  carried  up  a  live  ostrich.  Lt  Gale 
(the  Mazeppa  of  the  Bowery  Theater)  left  Bordeaux  with  his  balloon.  Sept, 
1850,  and  was  found  dead  the  next  morning  in  a  field,  dreadfully  mutilated. 
Several  hazardous  ascensions  have  since  been  made  in  France,  one  by  an 
aeronaut  with  his  head  downwards.  On  the  17th  and  26th  of  August,  1852, 
ascents  were  made  by  Mr.  John  Welsh,  for  scientific  purposes,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Kew  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  About  one  hundred  observations  were  taken  of 
the  dry  and  wet  bulb  hygrometer  during  the  first  ascent^  and  about  160 
during  the  ascent  of  the  26th.  On  the  second  occasion  a  considerable  num- 
ber 0?  dew-point  observations  were  obtained,  which  were  generally  confir- 
matory of  the  indications  of  the  wet  bulb  hygrometer.  On  both  occasions 
Mr.  Welsh  had  been  ably  assisted  in  the  observations  by  Mr.  Nicklin  : — the 
balloon  being  managed  by  Mr.  Green.  Specimens  of  air  at  great  heights 
were  brought  down  and  supplied  to  Dr.  Miller,  of  King's  College,  for  analy- 
sis. The  observations  during  both  ascents  had  been  partially  reduced,  and 
the  resulting  values  of  temperature  and  tension  of  vapor  for  different  heights 
had  been  projected ;  these  curves  were  exhibited  to  the  Association.  The 
principal  features  noticed  in  each  were : — Ist,  that  the  tension  of  %'a|>ors 
decreased  at  a  rcgulor  rate  for  some  distances  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  then  vert/  abruptly  diminished  by  a  large  amount,  being  in  fact  reduced 
to  nearly  the  lowest  vahie  attained  (Turing  the  remainder  of  the  ascent.  The 
height  at  which  this  sudden  reduction  m  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor 
occurred,  was  different  on  the  two  days — on  the  17th  it  was  about  5,000 
feet,  and  on  the  26th  nearly  8,000.  2u,  it  was  also  noticed  that  at  the  same 
elevation  at  which  the  great  reduction  of  vapor  took  place,  the  gradual 
diminution  of  temperature  was  for  some  distance  arrestoa — showing  a  relar 
tive  rise  in  the  temperature  where  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor/c//.  This 
fact  was  distinctly  shown  in  both  the  ascents.      On  Aug.  17th,  the  greatest 

.^height  attained  was  19,500  feet:  the  lowest  tenn>erature  was  8°  Fah. ;  the 

temperature  at  the  earth  being  72° ;  the  rate  of  decrease  of  temperatars 
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was  1^  Fah.  for  306  feet.  On  the  26th,  the  greatest  height  attained  was 
19,000  feet;  the  lowest  temperature  was  again  8°  Fah.;  the  temperature  at 
the  earth  being  63°  ;  and  the  rate  of  decrease  of  temperature  1°  Fah,  for 
845  feet  On  the  17th  the  gi*eatest  heiglit  was  reached  at  4h.  45m.,  p.  m., 
and  on  the  26th  at  7  p.  m.  Sir  David  Brewster  asked  Mr.  Welsh  whether 
he  experienced  the  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing  which  others 
had  described  as  the  result  of  such  a  rapid  change  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Mr.  Welsh  replied  that  he  had  not  felt  the  slightest  inconvenience 
or  difficulty;  but  that  Mr.  Kicklin  had  told  him  he  had  experienced  a 
sense  of  fulness  about  the  temples  and  slight  headache.  He  also  wished  to 
add,  that  in  his  own  case  his  assertion  was  only  applicable  to  his  state  of 
feelings  when  he  remained  perfectly  still ;  for  he  observed  when,  at  a  high 
elevation,  he  had  occasion  to  work  the  bellows  of  the  aspirator,  muscular 
exertion  was  accompanied  by  much  greater  fatigue  than  under  ordinary 
pressure.  Various  other  ascents  have  since  been  made.  The  greatest 
elevation  ever  attained  by  means  of  a  balloon  was  during  an  ascent  made 
by  Mr.  Green  in  1838 ;  the  height  exceeded  27,000  feet 

BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Nambor  of  banks, 

Number  of  branches,  . 


Nnmber  of  banks  and  branobes,  . 


Capital  paid  In, 

Besoarces  :— 

Loans  and  discounts, . . 

Stocks, 

B«al  Estate, 

Other  investments,  . . . 

Dae  by  other  banks,  . . 

Notes  of  utlier  banks,  . 

Specie  fund, 

Specie, 

Liabilities:— 

Circulation, 

Deposits, 

Due  to  oilier  banks,. . . 

Olher  liabilities, 


Aggregate  of  cnrrent  credits,  i.  «.,  of 
circulation  and  deposits, 

Aggregate  of  immctliate  liabilities  i. 
e^  of  circulation,  deposits,  and  dues 
to  other  banks, 

Aggregate  of  immediate  means,  i.  e., 
of  »[)ocie,  specific  fundts  notes  of 
cither  banks,  and  sums  due  from 
other  banks. 

Gold  and  sliver  In  United  Stotes  trea- 
sury depositories, 

Total  specie  in  banks  and  treasury 
dcpoiiiUirieiS 


1837. 


694 
154 


783 


$ 

290,772,091 


525,116,70'2 
12,4i»7,n2 
19,06i,451 
10,428,6:30 
69,668,910 
86,588,527 
5,866,:>00 
87,915,840 

149,1 8\S9(> 
127,8')7,185 
62,421,118, 
86,560,289 


276,588,073 
339,004,193 

139,479,277 


1348. 


577 
114 


1S48. 


623 
129 


751 


$  $ 

228,801,948204,888,175 


254,544,937  844,476.582  418,7.')6.7P9  607, 
2S.8S0,05!)   26.49S,a54    2i,8SH,(»sy|  4i 


1851. 


781 
143 


879 


$ 

227,807,552? 


1851 


1,059 
149 


1,028 


$ 

301,876,071 


22,S26,S'I7 
13,848.599 
20,666.264 
18,806,617 
6,578,875 
88,515,81) 


20,fi8r»,955i  20,219,724]  -^2. 

8,229,6.S2  8,98.\?i72  6, 

3S,9ii4,.')2:.'  .•)(>,7K015!  .V>, 

16,427,7161  17,196,.)SJ  22. 

10.489,8-221  15,841,19rt  25,1 

46,869,765'  48,671,04b  59, 


,287,428 
;»<),8:'.0 
,867,472 
,S4I,429 
516.0S.> 
659.066 
57  9,  ■-•53 
410,258 


58,563.608'  1 28,506.09 1 !  1 55, 1 65,25 1 ,204,6  >n,207 
66,168.623  108.226,177|12S.9.57.712'1SS,1SS,744 
21,456,.'i28  89,414.371  46,410,928!  50,822,162 
7,867,088     6,501,401     6,488,327   18,489,576 


114,782,286  231,782,268  234,122,968  892,877,951 


186,138,754  271,146,639  330,539,391  148,200,1  IS 


74^067,062 112,191,823  181,926,842 163,1  W,657 
8,101,868   11,164,727   2.'5,186,252 
54,471.118   59,33.5.775   34,540,505 


NoTK— In  Jftnuary,  1387,  the  Inflation  of  psper  credits.  con!»equent  on  the  deposit  bank  system 
and  other  canscs,  ha<'l  nearly  readied  its  height  The  revulsion  tlmt  folhiwed  was  most  severely 
tolt  in  the  latter  part  of  1842  and  the  beginning  of  184&    In  1843  the  first  deposits  of  Oati/ornlft 
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BANES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATEa-«)ii<i«ii«£ 


BanlM  and  Branebea. 

BmUoxu. 

1850-51. 

1S58-M. 

1.  E.  Stfttes, 

2.  M.Sutes,  .... 
&  8.StaC€«, 

4.  8.  W.  States,.. 

5.  W. States,??;.. 

818 

816 

00 

88 

77 

897 
451 
116 
92 
152 

879 

1,208 

Capita]  iNkid  In. 


1850-51.         1858-64. 


Stocks. 


1850-51.      1358-54. 


$ 

191J77 

15,419.701 

2,957,874 

1,193,225 

2,621.4121 


$ 

888,601 

24,458,149 

7,292,894 

2,658,822 

9.062,464 


22,888,9a9i  44,850,8:30 


I 

6n,299,lS5 
79,716,950 
40.809,024 
29,917.056 
11,565,888 
227.807,558" 


Loans  and  Disconnta. 


1850-51. 


1658-54. 


84,556,483  |  108,504.955  ,  149,148JS9 
114,884.179  i  170.886.640  '  2S8,6«>2.631 
46,646,211  '  60,487,4^  i  78,218,1» 
88,884,863  ,    51.158.748  ,    72,7M,6-29 

2S,576JS4 
"607.'is7,4^ 


16.954,680  I    22,778,997  \ 


801.8^6.(171     418,756.799 


BealEsUta. 


1850-51.      1858-^ 


—$ — I — r 

1,912,184'  2,015,888 
6,249.774'  6,99.3.606 
8,425,.5S0'  9.490,007 
8,594,784     8,078,778 

1,087.452, 789,248 

20,219,7241  22,867T47i 


Other  InTestments. 


1850-51.      1858-64. 


— i — 

409,406 
2,152420 
2,008,203 
2,886,598 

6.34,260 


Dae  by  oilier  Banks. 


1850-51.      1S58-M. 


$ 

757,888 
l,056,9r« 
2,108.791 
2,695.859 

222^08 

8,935,972  I  6,841,429 


$  $ 

9,661,775  1.3,08f,44vS 

17.723,838  19,870.777 

11,133,910  7.S99,K5ti» 

7,565,472  7,743.:»66 

4.028,02.'^  7,469,414 
50,7 1 8,0  i  5  '5.5,5 1  &.<  iS5 


Sections. 


1. 

a. 

8. 

4. 


Notes  of  other  Banks. 


1850-51. 


$ 

6.288,147 
6.6ft4,315 
2,882,588 
1,881,440 
l..'»29..'i98 
17,196,088 


1858-54 


1 

7,886,184 
7,586,528 
8,164,870 
1,974,371 
2,647,818 
22,659,066 


Specie  Fond. 


1850-5L  1858-64. 


1 

105,990 

18,498,842 

448,209 

1,200,000 

98.6M 


Spedc. 


1850-51.  1S58-54. 


I 

202,204 
»,860,i>24 
521,024 
670,-63 
825,138 


$ 

4.668.n4 
17,86.\051 

8,908,371 
18,164,213 

4,074,139 


15,841,196    1    25,57i<,2J8    ,    48.671,048 


I 

A.570,.360 
22.845,551 

8,77fi.S76 
16,117.957 

5,099,509 
.'19.410.259 


Circulation. 


1850-51.      1858-54. 


Deposits. 


I  Dae  to  other  Banks. 


I 


1850-51.      1858-5^ 


1850-61. 


1858-54. 


Other  L!ablliti«ft. 


1850-61. 


$  $ 

10,546,688  653,108 

27,811,864'  8,151.500 

8,422,446  1,480.206 

6,682.246  670,732 

2,709^468  4S2.7S0 

"50,822,162  6.488,827 


1S58-54 


1 

82,220,021 
A6I9,089 
86,176,977 
25,768,805 
15,879,509 


49,80  M07 
61,116,268 


$ 

17,897.742 
78,012,854 


40,854,189  11,906,842 

88,258.065,  16,284,247 

20.063,788;    6,857,027 

155,165,251 2O4;6S9,207 123,957,712' 


— I r 

24,898,088  7,750,247 
116,917,025  80,199,200 
14,597,101'  8,888,883 
20,064,8181  8,118.040; 
1 1.710,862 1  1,460,608, 
183,188,744,  46,416,928, 


S 
1,765.568 
5.056,919 
1,805,686 
2wS97,091 
1.514.067 


13,489,276 


1.  Eastern  States.— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  Hassachosetts,  Bliode  I&land,  Con* 
necticnt. 

2.  Middle  8tat<j&,— Neir  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland. 
8.  Southern  SUtes.— Yirginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 

4  Southwestern  Slates.— Alabama,  Louisiana,  Miaslssinpi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  MissourL 
5.  Western  States.— IlUnois,  Indiana,  Oliio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 


►Id  were  made  at  the  United  States  Mint  The  statement  for  1851  in  this  and  the  sncccedlnf 
— blee,  is  not  taken  from  that  printed  in  Executive  Document  No.  182, 82d  Congress.  1st  sosalon, 
but  from  a  report  that  was  prepared  with  more  care,  and  presented  to  the  House  of  RepresMta- 
ttvM  In  February,  1851,  bat  not  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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BANES,  PENNY.  These  were  first  instituted  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland.  Of  6,000 
deposits,  the  aggregate  amount  of  nearly  £1,100  gives  an  averase  of  about  4s. 
6d.  each.  In  London  and  the  provincial  towns  they  are  becoming  very  popu- 
lar. In  Whitechapel,  8,000  deposits  in  nine  months  showed  an  accumulation 
of  nearly  £2,000,  or  about  68.  each. 

BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIEa  The  receipts  of  some  of  the  principal  benevolent 
societies  of  New-York,  for  the  year  ending  April  80th,  1856,  were: — 

American  Tract  Society, |418,1T3.8!» 

Bible        "            846,811.67 

'*        B.  C.  For.  Mias.,  nine  months, 213,6S3.00 

Home  Missionary  Society, 18;i,ld<].69 

**        Sunday  School  TJnton, 248,6(M.OO 

»•        and  Foreign  ChristUn  Union 68,8«7.28 

**        and  Foreign  Bi ble  Society— increase  over  any  previouB  year— 16,000.00 

**        Bap't  Home  Misa.  Society, 54,^^.00 

•*        Seaman's  Friend  Socletv, 22,S4.5.00 

"        Society  for  Melior.  condition  of  Jews,       ....  25,000.00 

New- York  State  Colonization  Society, 17.871.00 

"        Children's  Aid  Society, 10,899.80 

$1,621,288.26 
BIBLE  SOCIETIES.  The  first  that  ever  existed  was  established  by  some  Roman 
Catholic  prelates,  in  France,  in  1774. — Chamher»*8  E<L  Jl.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  distributed,  during  the  forty-five  years  ending 
January  1, 1861,  more  than  twerUy-three  tnilliona  of  copies,  in  one  hundred  aiid 
forty  (fifferent  languages. 

BISHOPRICS  (British^ 

No.     Incomes. 

English  Colonial, 27      £  89,2S8 

English, 26         129.565 

Archbishoprics, 2          25,000 

Irish.        .              10 

'*        Archbishoprics, 2 

BLACK  SEA.  To  Russia,  the  Black  Sea  is  what  canals  and  the  southern  waters 
are  to  England.  The  Euxine  is  the  chief  outlet  of  Russian  activity.  There 
is  Odessa,  one  of  the  commercial  celebrities  of  Europe ;  and  into  the  Black 
Sea  empty  the  principal  Russian  rivers — the  Dneister,  the  Dneiper,  and  the 
Don.  On  the  Euxine  depend  the  harbors  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  security 
of  the  Russian  possessions  beyond  the  Caucasus. 

BOOKS,  IT.  S.  The  number  of  volumes  published  during  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1851,  is  estimated  to  have  been  1,261,  forming  1,176  distinct  works, 
which  were : — 

Novels  and  Tales, 249 

Theological  and  Beligions, 170 

Histories  and  Travels, 121 

Biographical,  96;  Poetry  and  Hymns,  80; 176 

Science,  Natural  History,  etc, 88 

Chissica,  Education,  etc, 84 

Law,  48;  Medicine,  47;  Agriculture,  20; 110 

Practical  Mechanics, 18 

Arta,  Music,  and  Architectnre, 57 

Political  Economy,  Comxuerco,  and  Miscellaneous,        ....  193 

Total, 1261 

Books  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1853  :-^ 

In  Latin  and  Greek, 1,842 

In  English, 549,916 

In  other  lan^ages, 146,088 

Periodicals  and  illustrated  Newspapers, 22,823 

Periodicals  and  other  works  in  the  course  of  publication,    .              .  8,597 
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Books  and  Map«  exported  during  the  samo  period  to  the  amoxmt  of  €142,804^ 
It  ia  a  remarkable  fact^  that,  in  a  year  after  the  first  printing  press  was  estab- 
lished in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  or  in  1640,  an  American  book  was  issued  from 
it — being  the  first  published  in  what  are  now  called  the  United  States — which 
was  soon  aft-er  reprinted  in  P!^ngland,  where  it  passed  through  no  less  than 
eighteen  editions^  the  last  being  issued  in  1754 ;  thus  maintaining  a  hold  on 
English  popularity  for  114  years!  This  was  the  **Bay  Psalm  Book.*'  It 
passed  through  twentj'-two  editions  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  extensively 
Known,  the  last  bearing  date  1759 ;  and,  as  it  was  reprinted  without  the 
compiler  enjoying  pecuniary  benefit  from  its  sale,  we  have  irrefutable  proof 
that  England  pirated  the  first  American  book,  being,  in  reality,  the  original 
aggressor  in  tnis  line.  This  first  American  work  enjoyed  a  more  lasting 
reputation,  and  had  a  wider  circulation  than  any  volume  since  of  American 
origin,  having  passed,  in  all,  through  seventy  editions — a  very  remarkable 
number  for  the  age  in  which  it  flourished.     Success  attended  the  colonial 

gress;  and,  in  1663,  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America  was  published  at 
ambridge.  It  was  unlawfiil  to  print  an  English  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  right  being  a  monopoly  enjoyed  by  privilege  and  patent  in  England, 
The  one  printed  in  Massachusetts,  was  Eliot's  famous  "  Indian  Bible  ;*"  and. 
although  fifteen  hundred  copies  were  struck  off,  they  are  now  quit-e  rare,  and 
"sealed  books,"  as  the  tongue  in  which  they  are  written  is  literally  a  "dead 
language ;"  the  tribe,  and  all  who  bad  a  knowledge  of  the  dialect^  being 
long  extinct  Eliot's  work  is  unique;  being,  at  once,  a  monument  to  hia 
piety,  perseverance,  and  learning.  Its  literary  successor  was  "Newman's 
Ck>ncordance  of  the  Scriptures."  This  was  compiled  by  the  light  of  pine- 
knots,  in  a  log-K!abin,  in  one  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and,  for  more  than  a  century,  was  admitted  to  b« 
the  most  perfect,  holding  its  place  in  public  esteem  until  superseded  by 
Cruden's,  which  it  suggested. 
BOOKS,  6EBifA.v.  From  the  Easter  Fair,  at  Leipsic,  1851,  up  to  November,  of 
the  same  year,  not  less  than  8,860  new  books  bad  been  published,  and  1150 
were  then  in  preparation  for  issue. 

BOOKS,  London.     In  1B60,  about  4,400  were  published,  of  which  the  papal 
question  furnished  180  in  one  month;  fiction,  500;  law,  250;  and  travels, 
200 ;  the  remainder,  miscellaneous. 
The  whole  number  of  American  books  republished  in  London,  from  January, 
1848,  to  December  16,  1862,  was  296. 

BRAIN. — In  man,  the  brain  forms  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  human  body;  in 
the  Newfoundland  dog,  one  seventieth  ;  in  the  bull-dog,  one  three  hundredth. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM  (Library).  The  British  Museum  owes  iU  establishment  to 
a  suggestion  in  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a  London  physician  of  eminence^ 
who  died  in  the  year  1753.  During  a  long  and  busy  life.  Sir  Hans  had  col- 
lected a  large  library  of  books  and  manuscripts,  together  with  an  immense 
number  of  miscellaneous  antiauities,  works  of  art^  and  object.s  of  natural 
history.  Anxious  that  his  collection  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  national 
museum,  the  aged  physician  directed,  by  his  will,  that  it  should  be  offered 
for  sale  to  the  British  Parliament,  after  his  death,  for  the  sum  of  £20,rf00, 
which  was  £80,000  less  than  it  had  cost  himself.  Should  Parliament  refiAe 
to  make  the  purchase,  it  was  further  directed  that  the  collection  should  be 
offered  for  the  same  sura  to  certain  foreign  societies  that  were  named  in  the 
will ;  and  if  these  societies  should  not  embrace  the  offer,  then  it  wos  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction.  The  British  Parliament  accepted  this  offer,  by  an  net 
passed  in  the  year  1753,  and  by  the  same  act  directed  that  the  Cotionian 
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Library,  a  collection  of  valuable  historical  manuscripts  which  had  been  made 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  of  Connington,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
L,  and  which  had  been  acquired  by  government  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
should  be  added  to  the  Sloane  collection,  together  with  a  library  of  about 
2000  printed  volumes,  called  Major  Arthur  £dwards*8  Library,  that  had 
existed  as  an  appendage  to  the  Cottonian  Library  since  1738,  in  which  year 
it  had  been  bequeath^  to  the  trustees  by  its  proprietor.  Thus,  a  consider- 
•  able  addition  was  made  to  the  book  department  of  the  Sloane  collection. 
But  this  department  was  ordered  to  be  still  further  increased  by  the  purchase, 
for  £10,000,  of  the  Harleian  Library  of  manuscripts,  a  splendid  collection  of 
about  7600  volumes  of  rolls,  charters,  and  other  historical  documents,  which 
had  been  accumulated  by  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son  and 
successor,  Edward.  In  1757,  King  George  IL  made  a  nft  to  the  Museum, 
of  the  Library  of  the  Kings  of  England,  a  collection  enibracing  an  immense 
number  of  printed  volumes,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  downward.  To 
this  gift  was  annexed  the  important  privilege,  which  the  Royal  Library  had 
acquired  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  of  being  supplied  with  a  copy  of  every 
new  publication  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall.  It  was  thus  only  necessary  to 
seek  for  contributions  in  the  earlier  literature  of  the  country,  and  in  that  of 
foreign  nations.  And  such  contributions  were  rapidly  made.  In  1763,  George 
III.  made  a  present  to  the  Museum  of  a  voluminous  collection  of  pamphlets, 
etc^  relating  to  the  civil  wars  of  England  between  1640  and  1660;  and, 
amonff  subsequent  additions,  may  be  enumerated  the  musical  libraries  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Charles  Burney ;  a  collection  of  old  English  plays» 
by  David  Oarrick;  Dr.  Bentley's  collection  of  the  Classics,  annotated  by  his 
own  hand ;  the  Law  Library  of  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq. ;  a  collection  of  works 
oh  natural  history,  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  a  large  mass  of  tracts  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  French  Revolution,  purchased  by  the  trustees  at 
different  times,  and  of  very  great  value.  Another  large  addition  was  made 
in  182.3,  when  George  IV.  presented  to  the  public  a  splendid  library  that  had 
been  collected  by  his  father  during  his  lon^  reign,  at  an  expense  of  little  less 
than  £200,000.  It  was  ordered  that  this  library,  which  contains  many  rare 
books,  should  be  attached  to  the  Museum,  but  kept  apart  from  otlier  collec- 
tions, under  the  name  of  **The  King*s  Library."  The  library  was  still  fur- 
ther increased,  in  1847,  by  the  collection  of  books  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
Rt  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  amounting  to  20,210  volumes^  obtained  by  him 
at  an  expense  of  £54,000.  The  whole  number  of  books  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum Library  now  amounto  to  490,000  volumes,  of  which  at  least  one  third 
have  been  presented.  From  1846-50,  it  increased  at  the  rate  of  27,000 
volumes  annually,  about  10,000  of  which  were  received  by  cop3-right  or  as 
donations.  The  number  of  books  purchased  depends  entirely  upon  the 
annual  appropriations  of  Parliament^  which,  during  the  above-mentioned 
years,  averaged  £7,200. 
BRIDGES.  KiAOARA  Railroad  Suspension  Bridge. — This  ffreat  work  cost  only 
$400,000.  The  same  structure  in  England  (if  it  could  possibly  have  been 
built  there)  would  have  cost  $4,000,000.     Engineer,  John  A  Roebling. 

Length  of  bridge  flrom  center  to  center  of  tower, 821  feet  4  inches. 

Length  of  floor  l>etween  towers,     .........  800    ** 

Number  of  wire  cables, 4 

Diameter  of  each, 10  Inches. 

Solid  wire  section  of  each  cable, 60.40  sq.  inchefli 

Ag^egate  M-ctlun  of  the  four  cables, t4i.60  "*        ** 

Aggregate  section  of  anchor  chains,  lowest  links, 876.00  '*        ** 

Amtregate  upper  links, 872.00  •*       • 

Ultimate  strength  of  chains, 11,904  tons. 

Aggregate  number  of  wires  In  cables,    .  ....  14«S<I0 
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Arerage  strength  of  one  wlr«s I,6i3  poanda. 

Ultimate  strength  of  four  cables, 12,000  tuns. 

Permanent  weight  supported  by  cables, 1,000    " 

Tension  resulting, 1,810    •* 

length  of  anchor  chains,     ...        * 66  feet. 

Length  of  upper  cables, 1,261    *• 

Length  of  lower  cables, 1,198    '* 

Deflections  of  upper  cables  at  medium  temperature,    ....  54    ** 

Deflections  oflowercables  at  medium  temperature,         ....  64    " 

Average  deflection, 59    ** 

Number  of  suspenders,        .       , 624 

Aggregate  ultimate  strength  of  suspenders, 19,720  tuns. 

Number  of  overfloor  stays, 46 

Aggregate  strength  of  stays, 1,929  tunsw 

Number  of  river  slays, B6 

Aggregate  strength  of  stays, 1,6S0  tnna^ 

Elevation  of  r&ll-road  track  above  middle  sti^o  of  river,  ....  245  feet 

"The  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,"  over  the  Menai  Straits,  between  Caernarvon 
and  thelele  of  Anglesea,  completed  October,  1850,  Mr.  Stephenson,  engineer, 
at  an  outlay  of  nearly  £600,000.  A  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ohio,  at 
Wheeling,  span  1010  feet,  being  162  feet  longer  than  the  Fribui^  bridge, 
Switzerland,  was  completed  by  Mr.  Ellet,  1850.  Remington's  bridge,  "at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  he  exhibited  in  Loudon, 
proved  a  failure.  The  floating  bridge,  for  passage  of  railroad  cars  across 
Lake  Champlain,  went  into  operation  1st  September,  1851. 

BUILDING  (Benbfit)  SOCIETIES.  First  established  at  Kircudbright,  Scotland, 
1815;  after  1830,  they  increased  rapidly. — Scratckle^s  Treatise  on  B.  B. 
Societies,  Several  have  been  in  successful  operation  in  New- York  since 
1848. 

CALCULATING  MACHINE.  A  very  superior  one  exhibited  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  1851,  by  J.  A.  StafFel,  of  Warsaw.  This  extraordinary  machine  was 
the  effect  of  ten  j'ears'  undiminished  study  and  application  ;  by  it^  nn}- 
errors  may  be  corrected,  and  the  operator  warned  of  any  surplus  calcula- 
tion. 

CALIFORNIA  LAND  CLAIMS.  The  whole  number  of  claims  presented  up  to 
1855,  is  818.  Of  these  72  were  adjudicated  by  the  old  board,  which  was  con- 
stituted in  September,  1 851,  and  825  by  the  new  board,  appointed  in  April,  1 85S. 
Of  the  897  claims  thus  adjudicated,  297  were  confirmed  for  736  square  leasrues 
of  land,  and  103,  covering  888  square  leagues,  rejected.  Transcripts  have  i>een 
forwarded  to  the  Attorney  General  in  295  cases,  and  duplicate  tran8crij>ts  in 
202  cases  to  the  proper  courts,  as  required  by  law.  The  recorded  depositions 
of  witnesses,  decisions  of  the  board,  original  Spanish  documents^  translations, 
and  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  board,  cover,  in  all,  6,749  pages,  eqnal  to 
about  41,492  folios.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  at  least  as  much  more  of 
this  kind  of  clerical  work  to  be  done. 

CALIFORNIA,  Siate  of,  U.  S.  A.     Constitution  ratified  by  the  people,  Nov.  13, 

1849.  The  State  admitted  into  the  Union  by  vote  of  the  United  Statea 
Senate,  August  13,  1850,  and  on  September  9,  1850.  the  California  Senators^ 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Gwin  and  Col.  J.  C  Fremont,  took  their  seats.  The  number  of 
emigrants  to  California,  passing  Fort  Laramie,  and  registered  to  June  20, 

1850,  are:  men,  82,740;  women,  494;  children,  591.  The  number  of  mules, 
6,725;  oxen,  21,418;  cows,  3,185;  horses,  28,798;  and  wagons,  7,686.  The 
census  returns  for  1850,  indicate  a  white  population  of  165,(X>0  and  1,800 
colored,  making  the  fractional  representative  enumeration  74,000,  and  thus 
securing  a  second  Representative  in  Congress.  ITie  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  State,  under  the  following  head^  for  four  years,  from  1850  to  185S{. 
were  as  follows : — 
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Tear. 

Becelpts. 

' 1 

Expenditures. 

Legislatare. 

Executive. 

Judiciary. 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

$  8,156.27 
880,796.45 
866,825.07 

484,150.00 

$  820.144.46 
875,929.28 

409.008.82 
889,619.48 

126,568.30 
65,870.00 
94,600.00 
102,607.04 

$  26.996.50 
185,915.00 
142,000.00 
126,697.09 

Totals.... 

"1,134,927.79 

1,494,701.69 
373,675.42 

289,645.84 
■      72,411.88 

48I,S0S.59 
107,877.14 

Averaj^e.. 

2S3,731.94 

Total  ezpendltare,  as  abore,  in  the  four  ycnrs,  was  $2,215,855.62  ayeraging  $558,968.90. 

The  taxable  property  in  the  State,  and  the  taxes  thereon  for  the  year  1852, 
were  as  follows  :  Number  of  acres  of  land,  6,719,442.  Value,  $10,763,010 ; 
iraprovements  thereon,  $2,976,219.  Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  $1 1,977,069 ; 
improvements  thereon,  $10,163,681.  Value  of  personal  property,  $21,102,891. 
Total  taxable  property,  $56,982,320 ;  total  State  taxes  on  same,  being  30  cents 
on  each  $100,  $170,946.96.  Poll  taxes  for  1852,  $60,744.28.  Total  taxes, 
$238,897.39. 

CANADA.  A  memorial  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  received,  in  five 
hours,  the  signatures  of  three  hundred  merchants,  land-owners,  and  profes- 
sional men,  in  Montreal,  October  10,  1850. 

CANAIS  (State  of  New-Yoek).  The  tolls  received  for  a  series  of  years,  com- 
mencing in  1830,  when  they  first  reached  a  million  of  dollars,  have  been  as 
follows : — 


1880, 
1831, 
1882, 
1888. 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1840, 
1841, 


$1,066,922.13 
.  1,288,801.98 

1,229,488.47 
.  1,463,820.90 

1,841.829.96 
.  1,584,936.48 

1,614,886.48 
.  1,292,623.88 

1,597,911.03 
.  1,616,382.02 

1,77.5.757.57 
.  2,084,882.82 


1842, 
1848, 
1344, 

1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1S49, 
1S50, 
1851, 
1852, 


$1,749,197.52 
.  2,081,590.17 
2,446,874.52 
,  2,6.'>6,640.8l 
2,779,824.42 
8,674,322.89 
8,856,047.27 
8,896,760.16 
8.410,824.15 
8,492,541.81 
8,113,244.89 


The  sums  collected  from  1845  to  1351,  inclnslva, 
embrace  nearly  $600,000  of  railroad  tolls. 


CARPETS  IN  New-York.  Prior  to  1760  they  were  not  known ;  but^  in  the 
papers  of  that  date,  Matthew  Wilders  advertises  a  variety  imported  from 
Scotland.  "The  Bay  State  Mills,"  Mass.,  have  recently  produced  a  new  style 
of  carpet,  viz. :  a  feltrcloth  carpet,  printed  in  block  work,  and  designed,  ac- 
cording to  weighty  either  as  a  noor-cloth  or  drugget  Tlie  threads  of  wool 
are  not  spun  nor  woven,  but  drawn  out  and  laid  together,  the  whole  mass 
being  felted  like  a  hatJ)ody.  Within  a  few  months,  fabrics  have  been  put 
together  in  this  way,  showm^  a  different  color  on  either  side,  and  designed 
for  coats,  to  be  made  up  without  lining.  "The  Bay  State  Mills"  make  this 
cloth  with  a  white  ground,  about  forty  inches  wide,  weighing  from  four  to 
twenty-four  ounces  per  yard ;  they  print  it  in  elegant  carpet  designs,  showing 
the  richest  combination  of  brilliant  colors^  and  furnish  it  at  seventy-five  to 
ninety  cents  per  yard. 
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CENSUS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.    Houses  and  population  of  England  and  Wal* 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  seas,  March  31,  1651  : — 


Hoases. 

Popalation.* 

Inhabited.  Unlnhabd. 

Building. 

"26,584 

2,878 

202 

Persons. 

Males. 

l*,76-i.5«S' 

1,863,622 

66,511 

1 
Females.  1 

England  and  Wales 

Soutland 

8,280,9«n  1      152,89s 

866,650  1       11,956 

21.826  1         1.077 

n,922,76S 

2,870,7S4 

142,916 

9,16«Ui=^» 

1^17,162 

76,405 

Islands  in  th«  British  Seas. 

Total 

8.669,4){7  1      16^92il 

29,114   ,20,936,4€S  ,10,192,721   :iQ,74S,747 

Great  Britain,  and  Islands  in  the  British  seas,  and  Scotland.     Population,  in- 
crease, and  rates  of  increase,  in  the  fifty  years  from  1801  to  1851 : — 


Persons. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

183L 

1841. 

1851. 

Gt  BriUIn  and  Islands  in 

the  British  Seas 

Increase  in  the  intervals 

10,267,898 

12,047,456 

1,479.562 

14 

15,180,851 

2,182,896 

18 

16,364,898 

2,184,542 

15 

18,658,872 
2,260,749 

20,986,468 
2L2S7.438 

Decennial  rates  of  increase 

14  !               12 

Actual  increase  in  50  yrs. 
Increase  per  cL  in  50  ** 
Annual       -         "      •• 
Scotland 

10,817,917 

1JJ7 
2,STa.TS4 

245,2^ 

10 

2,865,121 

78 

1.16 



1,608,420 

1,805,864 

197,444 

12 

2,091,521 

28^667 

16 

2,864,886 

272,865 

18 

2,620,184 

265,798 

11 

Increase  in  the  intervals 

Deoen nial  rates  of  increase 

Actual  Increase  in  60  yrs. 
Increase  per  ct  in  50  *^ 
Annual        "         "      " 

Males    in   Oreat   Britain 
and  Islands  in  the  British 
Seas 

5,025,035 
789,091 

6,542,856 
869,829 

^785,057 
826,296 

6,811,498 
U79,56S 

6,878,671 
982,628 

7,806,590 
1,108,898 

7,984,201 
1,114,456 

8,480,692 
1249,980 

9,077,004 
1,241,862 

9,581,S68 
1,878.822 

10,192.171 
1,868,022 

10J«.747 
1,507,162 

Males  in  Scotland 

Females  in  Great  Britain 
and  Islands  in  the  British 
Boas 

Females  in  Scotland 

England  and  Wales, 
from  1801  to  1851  :- 


Houses — Comparative  statement  of,  in  the  fifty  years 


Houses. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

2,^68,156" 
67,707 
19,274 

1881. 

1841.            1S51. 

England  Hnbabited 

and      V Uninhabited  .. 
Wales.   (Building 

l,57^928 
57,476 

1,797,504 
61,020 
16,207 

2,481,544 
119,915 
24,759 

2.94^,085     8,2<)«\961 
178,247         WiSSS 
27,444          24.534 

There  are  in  the  tables  no  returns  of  houses  publiitied  for  Scotland  and  the 
islands  in  the  British  seas,  except  for  1851.  The  French  census  of  1851  shows 
a  total  population  of  36,600,000.  The  number  of  foreigners  domiciled,  of  nil 
nations,  exceeds  1,000,000,  of  which  75,000  are  British,  or  about  one  half  the 
British  residents  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1848. 

*  Exclusive  of  part  of  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  sAsmen,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  bnt 
oat  of  the  coantry  when  the  census  was  taken,  estimated  (ftom  returns)  at  167,604  pt^rsona. 
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CENSUS  OP  GREAT  BRTTAIHI— continued 

Abstracts  of  the  Census  of  Ireland  of  1841  and  1851 : — 


1841. 
ProTinoes. 

HOUBBS. 

Inhabited. 

806,45* 
864,637 
414,561 
248,KJ2 

Uninhabited. 

ToUl. 

1851. 
Inhabited. 

~259,252 
266.936 
351,978 
169,574 

Uninhabited. 

Total. 

Building. 

12,320 

12,006 

21,690 

6,298 

Built. 

Building 

1 7,5*8 

19,277 

20,5SJ 

7,714 

Built. 

Leinster — 
Munster.... 

Ulster 

Connaught . 
Total.... 

1,272 

1,028 

626 

892 

820,1161 
877,665 
486,767 
«49,S77 

6S2 
618 
606 
812 

277,622 
286.726 
878,159 

177,600 
1,1 15,007 

1,828,839 

52,208 

8,313     l,3}^,8to    1 

1,047,735  j  65,159 

2,118^ 

1841. 
ProTinoes. 


Leinster.... 
Manster.... 

Ulster 

Connaught . 
Total 


1801. 


Leinster.... 
Mnnster.... 

Ulster 

Connaught . 
Total.... 


Families,  Pkbsons,  and  Srxks. 


Families. 


821,991 
820,250 
830,781 
1S1,080 


1,207,002 


963,747 
1,186.190 
1,161,797 
_jr07^842 
4,019,676 


811,628 
898,491 
974,285 
497,878 
■gj76,727 


Persons. 
Femnlo. 
'1,«'K)9,934 
1,209.<>71 
1,224,576 
711^117 
4,155,548' 


_TotaI." 
1,973,731' 
2.896,161 
2,386,373 
1,418,859 

"8,176,124" 


866,158  i  1,667.771 
988,326  ;   I,88i;817 

1.080.054  2,«i04,289 
514,639  |r,01 1,917 

8,839,067  !  6,616,794 


The  decrease  per  cent  from  1341  to  1851,  of  Leinster,  iros  15J} ;  of  fiCunster,  23.5 ;  of  Ulster, 
16;  of  Connaaght,  23.6.    Total,  20.9. 

The  date  of  the  censtis  of  1851  being  sixty-eight  dajrs  earlier  than  that  of  the 
preceding  one,  6,481  persons  should  be  added  to  the  gross  population  of  1841, 
that  being  the  number  of  harvest  laborers  who,  as  was  ascertained,  left  Ire- 
land previous  to  the  7th  of  June  in  that  year.  The  abstracts  for  either  years 
do  not  include  the  army  serving  in  Ireland,  The  total  decrease  of  persons 
from  1841  to  1851,  exclusive  of  5841  harvest  laborers  above  mentioned,  was 
1,659,330.  The  highest  per  cent  of  decrease  was  in  Roscommon,  where  it 
was  81  per  cent  The  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  1821,  was  6,801,82V ; 
in  1831,  7,767,401 ;  in  1841,  8,175,124;  in  1851,  6,516,794;  being  286,033  less 
than  in  1821,  thirty  years  before. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  IT.  S  The  States,  in  1850,  contained  23,191,176  inhabitants, 
being  only  4,319,571  less  than  the  united  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Of  the  above,  3,204,313  are  slaves.  The  number  of  children  at- 
tending school  was  4,089,507.  There  were,  in  the  free  population,  adults, 
upward  of  twenty  years  of  age,  1,053,420  who  could  not  read  nor  write.  Of 
"libraries,  other  than  private,"  there  were  15,615,  containing  4,636,411 
volumes.  Of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  there  were  2,526,  issuing  annually 
426,409,978  copies :  of  these,  254  were  daily  papers,  with  an  average  circu- 
lation of  nearly  1,000,000  copies  each  per  annum.  In  round  nuinb<;rs,  the 
States  contained  27,000  clergymen,  24,000  lawyers,  and  41,000  physicians 
and  surgeons.  The  live  stock  included  4,836,719  horses,  and  6,385,094 
milch  cows. 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  U.  S,—c(miinueeL 

FipulatioD  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Seventli  Census,  and  Ecprescntatrres  in 
Congress.* 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampehire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .. . 
Rliode  Island  .... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

I'onnsylvania  . .. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VIrjrinIn 

North  Carolina  .. 
8outli  Carolina. 

Georsria 

Florida   

Alabama 

Mississippi  .... 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansius 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinuis 

Wisconsin   

Iowa 

California 


Total. 


Dist  of  Columbia 
Minnesota  . . . 
New  Mexico  . 

Oregon 

Utah 


White 

Popula- 

tion. 


581,818 
817,456 
813,402 
985,450 
148,875 
868.<i99 

8,048.325 
465,518 

2,258,463 
71,169 
417,948 
894,80!) 
^^3.02H 
274,5<i7 
521.572 
47,211 
^6486 
295,718 
25.%491 
154.034 
162,189 
756.758 
761,417 
592.004 

1,955,108 
895,097 
977,628 
846,085 
804,758 
191,879 
91,682 


19,428,916 

88,027 
6,088 
61,580 
18,088 
11,880 


Free 
Colored 
INipu- 
lation. 


1,356 

520 

718 

9,(64 

8,670 

7.698 

49,069 

28,820 

58,828 

18,078 

74,723 

54,388 

27,468 

8.956 

2,981 

924 

2,298 

930 

17,462 

897 

608 

6,401 

10,007 

2,618 

25,819 

2,557 

10.788 

6,436 

688 

885 

965 


423,884 

9,978 

89 

17 

206 

24 


Total 1 9,658,928     488,648    1 9.987.573  8,204.847 


Total 
Free. 


588,169 
817,976 
814,120 
994,514 
147.646 
870,792 

8,(97.894 
489,338 

2,811.786 
89,242 
492.666 
949,138 
580,491 
2S3..528 
524.5(!S 
48,185 
428.779 
296,648 
272,958 
154.431 
162,797 
763,154 
771,424 
694.622 

1,980,427 
897.654 
988,416 
851,470 
805,891 
192,214 
92,597 


19,847,801 

48,000 
6,077 
61,547 
18,294 
11,854 


Slaves. 


2.290 

90^68 

472.528 

28S,,548 

881,984 

881.«iS2 

89.309 

842,892 

8;  9,878 

244,809 

58,161 

47,100 

289,400 

210,981 

87,422 


Federal    |  o  ^     1 ,.  S  « 
Represcn-  P^  -  *:  I  c  c  r 

Utive      o*>l=''^^ 


Poi»ula- 
tion. 


ji£.-OcS 


688,169 
817,976 
814,120 
994.614 
147,.^46 
870,792 

8,097,394 
489,466 

2,811,786 
90,616 
646.886 

1,232,649 
758,619 
614,518 
758,512 
71,720 
684,514 
482.674 
419,8.33 
189,327 
191,057 
906,830 
898,012 
647,076 

1,980,427 
397,654 
988,416 
851,470 
806.891 
192,214 
92.597 


8,200,684,21,767,673 
8,687 


26 


8 

11 
2 
4 

88 
6 

25 
1 
6 

18 
8 
6 
S. 
1 
7 
6 
4 
2 
2 

10 

10 
7 

21 
4 

U 
9 
8 
2 

12 


284 


— 1 
— 1 
-1 
+1 


+1 


-.2 

— 1 
— 1 


+1 
+2 


Frac- 
tions 
over. 


22,631 
87.707 
83.S5I 
60.2S4 
54,122 
90.623 
14,4.55 
22A51 
69,634 

79^771 
If, 150 

6.285 
47,393 

6,128 

7a,976 
15.49)5 
46.146 
2,481 
4,211 
6fi,028 
67.2CI5 
86J>87 
1!n544 


54.1S6 

10,6«3 

25,122 

5,868 


BBOAPITULATIOK. 


Divisions. 

Total  Free 

Pop.  in 

1340. 

Slaves 
in  1840. 

Total  Free 

Pop.  in 

I860. 

Slaves 
in  1860. 

Represen- 
tative Pop. 
In  1850. 

Kep. 

in 
1S50. 

Gain! 
or    ' 

loss.| 

Free  States 

9,654,865 

7,290,719 

117,769 

17,068,858 

1,102 

2,481,532 

4,721 

13,484,793 

QOO 

18.436.931 
8,880,743 

148 
90 

+^  1 

—1 

Slaveholdine  States  . . . 
Districts  and  Territories 

Total     

6,412,5(8     8,900,412 
140,272           3,718 

2  487  8.%  '•  1  ft  «*57  mn     «  oni  stir 

21,767.673      233 

! 

•  The  aggregate  renresentativo  population  (21,767,673)  divided  by  238— the  nnmb*r  of  re- 
presentatives cstabllsljed  by  law— gives  93,428  as  the  ratio  of  apportiiinment  am<»ng  the  jj^vc- 
ral  State*.  But  tlils  gives  only  220  members,  leaving  18  to  bo  assigned  to  the  States  having 
the  largest  reshluary  fractions. 

t  By  the  act  of  Jul v  80, 1852,  an  nddltlonal  Representative  is  assigned  to  California,  making 
tlie  whole  number  of  Representatives  234.  The  ratio  of  representation  remains  unchanfred 
The  last  published  census  tables  differ  slightly  from  the  above,  bat  as  the  apportionment  of 
representation  was  made  by  the  above  table,  we  continue  it. 
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CHOLERA  appeared  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  in  the  autnmn  of 
1850,  and,  before  the  Ist  Beceraber,  more  than  6,000  persons  had  fallen 
victims.  It  also  appeared  in  California,  October  22,  1 850.  In  the  city  of 
Mexico,  27(J0  persons  died  of  cholera  in  four  weeks,  May  and  June,  1850. 
This  frightful  scourge  has  since  made  annual  ravages  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  still  baffling,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  skill  of  physicians,  though 
those  of  the  homoeopathic  school  claim  to  have  been  singularly  successful  in 
their  treatment  of  it. 

HURCHES.  The  most  interesting  church  in  St  Petersburg  is  that  dedicated 
to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  otherwise  called  the  **  Fortress  Church,"  as  it 
stands  within  the  citadel  of  the  city.  Its  slender  spire,  precisely  resembling 
that  of  Hie  Admiralt}^  rises  far  above  all  others  to  the  hight  of  840  feet, 
and  its  gilded  surface  shines  dazzlingly  in  the  sun.  It  is  said  that  12,000 
ducats  have  already  been  expended  in  the  gildirtg  of  this  spire.  But  within 
the  Fortress  Church  rest  the  remains  of  all  the  Czars  since  Peter  the  Great 
No  European  monarchs  rest  so  unostentatiously,  and  no  others  are  buried 
within  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  To  each  Emperor  there  is  erected  merely  a 
sarcophagus,  with  frequently  his  initial  letters  engraved  upon  it  Each  of 
these  sarcophagi  is  covered  with  a  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidere<l  with 
a  double  headed  eagle.  Upon  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine*s  tomb  lie  the 
keys  of  some  Polish  fortresses,  while  Alexander's  bears  a  small  military 
medal  with  his  portrait  Each  tomb  is  surrounded  by  a  neat  iron  railing, 
and  the  part  of  the  nave  devoted  to  the  tombs  is  again  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  church. 

CIGARS.  Tlie  value  of  the  cigars  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  1853,  was  $3,311,985,  and  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  about  $1,000,000 
more  in  value  was  imported.  And  the  tobacco  and  cigars  which  pass 
through  the  Custom  House  is  but  a  small  proportion  indeed,  of  the  quantity 
consumed  in  this  country.  The  value  of  the  liquors  imported  during  the 
same  year  was  $7,188,820. 

CLAY  FOR  FUEL.  Letters  patent  have  just  been  issued  at  Washington  to 
Messrs.  Hooker  <b  Beaumont,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  the  mucli-tatked  of 
new  fuel,  consisting  of  140  parts  of  any  kind  of  earth,  thirty  parts  of  com- 
mon lime,  twenty  parts  of  the  refuse  or  dust  of  coal,  two  parts  of  clinkers 
or  iron  dust,  three  parts  of  common  rosin  or  pitch,  two  parts  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  eight  parts  of  sawdust  or  chips.  In  mixing  the  above,  water 
can  be  used  so  as  to  soften  the  materials  to  about  the  consistency  of  clay 
mortAr  from  which  bricks  are  made. 

CLOCKS.  Clock  MANrPAcruRERs  in  New-Haven. — ^By  far  the  greatest  number 
of  clocks  now  in  use  throughout  the  world  come  from  the  progressive  little 
state  of  Connecticut  New-Haven  furnishes  one-half  of  the  number,  and  the 
towns  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth  supply,  each,  one-fourth.  It  is  thought  that 
the  capital  yearly  invested  is  now  $300,000,  and  that  the  annual  business 
amounts  to  $1,000,000,  while  it  has  been  estimated  that  this  business,  in  its 
various  departments,  gives  support  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  me- 
chanics, with  their  families.  The  most  extensive  manufactoiy  of  clocks  in 
New-Haven  is  that  founded  by  Chauncey  Jerome,  the  present  Mayor  of  that 
city,  1844.  The  Jerome  Clock-Manufacturing  company  is  a  joint-stock 
compan)',  formed  in  1850,  with  a  capital  of  $80,000.  The  business  of  the 
first  year  amounted  to  $150,000.  Its  capital  at  present  is  $150,000,  and  the 
yearly  value  of  its  business  $500,000.  They  employ  300  hands  in  New- 
Haven,  mostly  men  with  families,  partially  boys  and  ^irls,  and  200  in  Bris- 
tol where  their  dock-movements  are  made.     In  addition  to  this^  they  carry 
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on  a  factorv  afc  Ansonia,  where  25  or  80  hands  arc  employed.  TTie  montblv 
earniugs  of  these  hands  amount  to  $20,000.  The  average  uumbvr  of  houri 
of  labor  per  day  is  ten.  The  number  of  clocks  made  j'early  is  200,0(X) — 800 
per  day — embracing  50  distinct  varieties.  The  highest  wholesale  price  per 
dozen  is  llOO — the  lowest  $10.  To  produce  this,  they  annually  consume 
the  following  raw  material : 

Pine  lumber  (feet)  -           -  -    2,600,000 

MahoiTAny  and  rosewood  (feet)  1,000,000 

Looklng-glara  pUtes           •  •        60,000 

Boxes  of  glastt    -           -           -  4,000 

Casks  of  nails           -           -  -          1,500 

I'heir  lumber  is  obtained  directly  from  Maine  and  Western^  New  Tork. 
The  other  materials  are  supplied  by  New  York  city.  Tliere  are  many  other 
factories  in  the  state,  ecyual  in  extent  with  that  of  the  Jerome  Compauv.  An 
astronomical  clock  exhibited  in  Crystal  Palace  by  Dr.  Henderson  of  Liver- 
pool, requires  winding  up  but  once  in  a  century.    It  was  commenced  in 

1844,  and  finished  for  the  Great  Exhibition. 

GOALS.     Comparative  view  of  the  areas  of  coal  lands,  and  the  production,  in 

1845,  of  the  six  principal  producing  countries. 


Iron  (tuns)            ... 

-     fiOO 

61ue(bbl6.)     • 

liolied  and  cast  brass  (tuns)       - 

5O0 

-     150 

Varnish  (bbla.) 

100 

Tin  (tuns)             -           -           - 

-       85 

Countries. 

Square  Miles 
of  Coal  Forma- 
tion. 

Tuns  of  Fuel 

produced  in 

1845. 

Relative 

parts  of 

1,000. 

Official  estimated  Value  at  tbe 
Places  of  Production. 

American  Dol- 
lars. 

Pounds  Ster- 
ling. 

Groat  Britain.. 

Belgium 

Uuiteii  SUtes  . 

France 

Prussian  SUtos 
Austrian  SUtos 

11,869 

513 

188,182 

1,719 

not  defined. 

81,600,000 
4,960,077 
4,400,0«K) 
4,141,617 
8,500.000 
659,840 

642 
101 
89 
84 
70 
14 

4^78S,000 
7.689.91K) 
6,650,000 
7,66t.«KK) 
4,1-2^,946 
800,000 

9.4.'M>.Q00 
1.660.000 
l,8T8.9«.i 
1,6118,106 
856.370 
16\»0 

Total 

49,161.084 

1,000 

7i,6C8,S45      1      lMrt8.7«         ', 

COAL  FIELDS,  1851.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  124,735  square  miles;  west  of 
ditto,  8,379  square  miles.  This  is  all  bituminous.  The  anthracite  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  about  437  square  miles.  In  Europe  and  British  America  we 
find:— 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  anthracite, 

**  *^         bitiuninoaa, 

British  Americ^  ** 

Spain,  " 

France,  " 

Belgium,  ** 


8.730  sq.  miles. 
8,189 

laooo      " 

8.408 

1,719         •• 
613         « 
— &<«ii<(/Cc  American. 


The  very  general  substitution  of  coal  for  wood  as  fuel,  and  its  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  in  the  production  of  steam  and  gas,  have,  ot 
late  years,  ^iven  an  amazing  impulse  to  the  trade  in  this  article.  Goal  was 
disco vere<1  in  Mansfield,  Massachusetts,  about  1836,  but  the  efforts  to  render 
the  same  available  were  only  efficiently  applied  by  tlie  Mansfield  Mining 
Co.,  in  1818,  which  establishment  it  is  expected  will  work  the  mine  to  much 
public  advantage.  Tlie  main  shaft  is  171  feet  from  the  surface,  and  four 
other  shafts  lead  from  this,  making  the  entire  length  1,100  feet. — BoftoH 
TVavtller.     The  amount  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market  in 
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1850  was  3,127,083  tuns.     Coal-field  found  at  Port  Philip,  V.  D.  Land,  June, 
1851,  surpassing  any  of  those  in  the  sister  colonies. 

ANTUBAaTE   COAL   TKADE    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  qunntitj  of  Anthracite  Coal  sent  to  market  A*om  the  different 
regions  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  commeDcement  of  the  Trade,  in  18*20,  to  1854,  inclusive, 
together  with  the  Annual  Increase: 


Ub^b. 


pauUMi. 


Ag«"»ir»*» 


AfjrrvsMir 
ric^l  lira 


h-t  r-nct 


Ar. 

ov^r  I  lie 
prendiiig;. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1S23 
1829 
1S80 
1S31 
1S82 

lm^ 

1834 
1835 
1886 
1837 
1833 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1S43 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1W7 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 


6,500 

16,767 

81,860 

47,284 

79,973 

S9,9S4 

8KS54 

209,27 1 

252,971 

226,692 

\   839,5ns 

I    4^32,045 

523,152 

433.S75 

442,608 

452.291 

584.692 

!   540.892 

077.295 

a39.934 

1,083,796 

1,2.37.0' 2 

1.583.374 

1,6.52,8.35 

1.605il26 

l,712.0i>7| 

2,184,240 

2,4.V2.026il 

2,470,9  !8;i, 

2,89.>,2(..8 


865 
1,078 
2,240 
5,823 
9,541 
2H,893 
81,280 
82.074 
80.232 
25.110 
41.75<J 
40,966 
70,000 
123,000 
106,244 
131,250 
148.211 
223,902 
21.3,615 
221,025 
225,318 
14:J,037 
272.516 
207,7<13 
877,002 
429,453 
523,002 
643.973 
680,746 
801,246 
722.622 
9S9;296 
.114,026 
,,030„^M 
,246,418 


7,000 

48,000 

51,000 

81,600 

n  1,777 

48700 

90.000 

ia3.861 

115.3S7 

78.207 

122,300 

148,470 

192,270 

20.5,253 

227,605 

251,005 

278,485 

820,000 

8g8,200: 

4:^7,500i 

4.M.240 

432,889 

472,478, 

497,839 

494,327; 

488,406 


11,980 
15,505 
21.463 
67,.34« 
68,000 
127,993 

205,075 

299,80 

256.627 


111,014  276.839 
816,0171  415,099 
426,1641  439.342 
512,6.59  556,018 
496,W8  676,6S9 


865 

1,073 

2,240 

6,S23 

9,54 

84,893 

48,047 

63,434 

77,516 

112,083 

174,784 

176,820 

36.3,871 

487.748 

376,68r.i 

5;;o,758i 

6S2,428j 

8Sl,476| 

739,2981 

819,327| 

865.4141 

958.899 

1,108,001 1 

l,26:l,5:i9: 

1.631,669 

2,02.3,0.52 

2,8  3,992t 

2  9^^2,303' 

8.0p9,2.38 

8  242.5411 

3.2.54,3211 

4.377,130 

4,92,5,695' 

5.114,491 

6,753,869; 


19,042 


a3^978 


1,579,809 


25,852 

18,154 

15,837 

14,082 

84.567 

6'2,651 

2,086 

187,051 

123,877 

decrease 

1^,122 

121,670 

199,048 

decrease 

80,034 

46  087 

93,485 
149.102 
155,5.39 
868.130 
891,7S;lj 
820.940 
688317 
106.929' 
158.403:13,681.132 

11.780  . 

1,122,809  . 

548.565  . 

1SS,796  . 

638,878  28,42.5,006 


67,194 


18,438 


815,961 


49,758 


8.6d8,282 


786,656 


84,189 


5,827,552 


1,165,504    85,769 


2,786,226 


4,685,001 


814,144 


889,755 


COAL.  Tlie  very  general  substitution  of  coal  for  wood  as  fuel,  and  its  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  the  production  of  steam  and  gas, 
have,  of  late  3'ears,  given  an  amazing  impulse  to  the  trade  in  this  article. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  coal  trade  in  this  country  was  limited  to  3r»5  tuns  of 
anthracite,  brought  from  the  Lehigh  mines  to  Philadelphia;  now,  the  annual 
production  of  anthracite  greatly  exceeds  three  millions  of  tuns.  This  rapid 
increase  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  In  the  twenty  3'ears  from  1825 
to  1845,  the  exports  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  increased  713  per  cent ;  the 
production  of  coal  in  France,  181  per  cent;  in  Belgium,  HI  per  cent ;  in 
Prussia,  124  percent  In  the  distribution  of  coal,  the  (jnited  States  are  highly 
favored.  Exclusive  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon,  all  of  which 
are  known  to  contain  coal,  the  area  of  coal  formations  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  133,132  square  miles,  while  the  total  area 
of  these  formations  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland,  is,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  less  than  thirty  thousand  square  miles.     Nearly  the 
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whole  of  this  vast  area  is  occupied  by  bituminous  coal.  The  total  area  of 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  is  estimated  at  less  than  four  hundred 
square  miles ;  yet  more  tuns  of  fuel  are  now  annuall}'  produced,  from  this 
small  area,  than  from  the  almost  boundless  fields  of  bituminous  coal  scattered 
over  twelve  states.  The  raili-oads  and  canals,  built  to  develop  the  wealth 
of  this  region,  had  cost,  in  1847,  abmit  140,000,000.  Anthracite  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  superseded  bituminous  coal  on  nearly  the  whole  of  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board.  The  fi*eedom  from  smoke  of  anthracite  is  aloue>  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  preference  given  to  it  for  domestic  purposes.  In  steam  navigation, 
it  admits  of  much  closer  stowage,  and  is  not  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion* 
as  is  the  case  with  bituminous  coal.  In  war-steamers,  there  is  this  additional 
advantage,  that  no  smoke  betrays  the  motions  of  steamers  burning  anthracite, 
whereas  steamers  burning  fat,  bituminous  coal,  can  be  **  tracked*'  fevetity  miUs, 
before  their  hulls  become  visible,  by  the  black  smoke  trailing  along  the  horizon. 
The  preference  given  to  anthracite  may  be  illustrated  b}'  a  comparison  of  the 
importations  of  coal  into  Boston,  in  the  yeai-s  1840  and  1847,  which  stand 
thus : — 


Pennsylvania  anthracite, 
American  bituminouB  coal,  • 
Foreign  "  " 


1840.  1847. 

78.847  tans.  858,098  tan& 

8,299    »*  4,654    *» 

49,997    "  65,208    - 


Thus,  while  in  1840  the  excess  of  anthracite  was  but  20,551  tuns,  in  1847  it 
was  188,386  tuns. 

TABLE  I. 
Comparative  view  of  the  areas  of  coal  lands,  and  fHie  production  in  1845  of  the  six  priDei|Ml 
producing  countries: 


Coantries. 

Square  Miles 
of  Coal  For- 
mations. 

Tuns  of  Fuel 

produced  in 

1S45. 

Relative 

Parts  of 

1000. 

Official  estimated  Value  at 
the  Places  of  Production. 

American 
Dollars. 

"45;783,000~ 
7,63H,900 
6,650,000 
7.668.000 
4,122,945 
800,000 
72,^63,845" 

Pounds 
Stcrilng. 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

11,859 

619 

188,182 

1,719 

not  defined. 

81.500,000 
4,960,077 
4,400.000 
4,141,617 
8,500,tl00 
659,340 

642 

101 
89 
84 
70 
14 

9,450.000 
1,660.000 
1.878,968 
1,608,1116 
856,870 
165.290 

United  Sutes 

Prussian  States  . . . 

Austrian  States  . . . 

Total.   .   .. 

49,161,084 

1000 

15,108.729 

As  to  the  area  of  coal  formations  in  France,  it  is  to  bo  remarked,  that  the  area  of  tta« 
** concessions,*^  or  grants  made  for  working,  is  all  that  is  given. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  cai'bon,  volatile  matter,  and  ashes,  is  very 
striking  between  the  bituminous  coals  and  anthracite.  Anthracite  has  now 
been  successfully  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  South  Wales.  In  1842,  but  four  furnaces  used  this  coal  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1846,  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  iron  manufactured  in  that  state  was  made 
by  anthracite,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statemeut : — 


Number. 

Tnns  made  annnallf. 

Furnaces  employing  charcoal, 

274 

248.569 

"                  *'        anthracite. 

43 

119,4S7 

In  Swansea  Valley,  South  Wales,  there  were,  in  1847,  twenty-three  farnaen 
using  anthracite,  producing  annually  69,800  tuns,  while  ten  years  befor* 
there  were  but  three  or  four  furnaces. 
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"OAL — coxtinued. 


TABLE  IL 


The  importations  of  eoal  from  Great  Britain,  British  Amerioa,  and  all  other  places  into  the 

United  States: 


Tear. 

Total  Inipor- 
Ution  in  Tuns. 

Ar'ago  Yalne  per  Tan 

Tear. 

Total  Impor- 
tation in  Tnns. 

Av'ago  Value  per  Tun 

at  the  Shipping  Ports. 

at  the  Shipping  Ports. 

1880.. 

5^,582 

•  8.49 

1840.. 

168,610 

t2.87 

1881.. 

86,509 

, 

1841.. 

155,894 

2.87 

1882.. 

83,144 

1SI2.. 

141,521 

2. 63 

1888.. 

92,482 

2.61 

1848.. 

41,168 

2.R3 

1884.. 

91,682 

2.18 

1844.. 

87,078 

2.72 

1885.. 

69,972 

2.89 

1845.. 

85,776 

2.60 

1886.. 

109,482 

2.27 

1M6.. 

156,858 

2.41 

1887.. 

158,450 

2.86 

1847.. 

148,021 

2.50 

1H88.. 

129,083 

2.40 

1848.. 

196,251 

2.76 

1889.. 

181,551 

2.29 

1849. 

TABLE  IIL 
Prodaction  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  from  the  beginning  of  the  trade  in  1620  to  1849: 


Yean. 

Lehigh. 

Schuylkill. 

Lackawanna. 

Shamokin. 

Wyoming. 

Total. 

1820 

865 
1,078 
2,440 
5,828 
9,541 
28,896 
81.230 
82,074 
80,282 
25.110 
41,750 
40.966 
75,000 
128,000 
106,244 
181,250 
146,522 
225,987 
214.211 
222,042 
226,691 
142,807 
271,918 
267,125 
876,868 
480.993 
622,513 
648,668 
680,198 
801,246 

865 

1,078 

2.440 

5,828 

9,541 

84,S96 

48,047 

68,484 

77.516 

112,088 

174,484 

176.820 

868.771 

437,748 

876,630 

57M08 

698,484 

887,682 

751,181 

828,479 

867,045 

964,265 

1,107,782 

1,262.582 

1,628,4.^9 

2,002,877 

2,888,494 

2,970.597 

8,068,508 

8,242,641 

1821 

18^ 

1828 

1824 

1825 

6,600 

16,767 

81,860 

47,284 

79,978 

89,934 

81,854 

209,271 

252,971 

226.692 

889,508 

4.32,045 

623,152 

438,875 

442,608 

452,291 

N6,542 

541,604 

677,818 

840,879 

1,086,068 

1,236,581 

1,572,794 

1,«52,834 

1,638,425 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

7,000 
42,700 
64,000 
84,500 
1 J  1.777 
48,700 
98,345 
104,500 
115,837 
76.821 
122,800 
148,470 
192,270 
205,258 
227,605 
251,005 
266,072 
813,400 
888,200 
434,267 
454,240 

1880 

1831 

1882 

1888 

18J14 

1885 

is.% 

1887 

1S88 

4,104 
11,980 
1^928 
22,154 
10.093 

9,870 
18,087 
10,185 
12,646 
14,904 

1889 

1840 

Ifi41 

1842 

47,846 
57,740 
114,906 
17S.401 
183,008 
289,898 
287.271 
259,080 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

19,650 

Tnns, 

5,855,578 

18,542,575 

8,746,812 

144,506    1  1,872,M5      25,118,641 

The  column  of  totals,  after  the  year  1884,  ineludes,  besides  the  product  of  the  iive  locali- 
ties in  the  table,  a  considerable  amount  from  Pine  Qroye  and  Lyken's  Valley. 

Table  IV.  exhibits  the  retail  prices  of  coal  per  tun  in  Philadelphia,  New- York, 
and  Boston.    The  tun,  it  will  be  seen,  is  di£ferent  in  Philadelphia  from  that 
of  New-York  and  Boston : — 
81 
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COAL    coiUinuea. 


TABLE  lY, 

TXAIt& 

PlIILADlLPHIA. 

Per  Tuo  of  2,240  Ibfl. 

Nkw-To&k. 

Per  Tun 
of  2,000  lbs. 

BOSTOK. 

Per  Tun  of  2,000  K»b. 

Lehlgb. 

Sctaaylklll 
White-ash. 

Schnylkill 
Bed-asb. 

SobuylkilL 

Leblgh. 

Schuylkill  Scbnylkin 
White-Mh.   Bedash. 

188S. 

$6.50 

•  6.00 

5^ 

425 

8.50 
8.75 
4.88 
4.68 
a50 
400 

•  a70 
a58 
8.00- 
8.45 

l-U 

5.56 
6.50 
7.00 
6J>0 

1889 

1840 

5.60 

1S41 

$8.87 
7.21 
5.75 

•  &75 
6.96 

7J» 

1S42 

18t8        .... 

1S44 

1845 

6.00 

6.25 

'i25 

1846     .. 

450 
0.00 
8.<^3 
8.75 
•8.62 

1847 

0.75 
&50 
5.75 
5.50 

6.75 

5.00 
6.75 
5.00 

7.00 
550 
6.00 
5.25 

1848 

$8.25 
8.76 
8.25 

1849 

1850 

New-York  price  of  coal : — 

Tear  186d, %iJSO  to  |5iOO 

•*     1851, 5.00  to    5im 

"     1852, 5JWto6.50 

*"     185& 6  50  to    7.00 

"     1854, 7JW 

COINAGR  It  is  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  bring  to  the  Mint  goM 
and  silver  bullion  to  be  coined ;  and  the  bullion  so  brought  is  there  assayed 
and  coined,  as  speedily  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  thereof  and.  if  of  the 
standard  of  the  United  States,  free  of  expense  to  the  person  or  persons  by 
whom  it  has  been  brought.  But  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  is  not  obliged  to 
receive,  for  the  purpose  of  refining  and  coining,  any  deposit  of  less  value 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  an^r  oullion  so  base  as  to  be  unsuitable  for 
minting.  And  there  must  be  retained  from  every  deposit  of  bullion  below 
the  standard,  such  sum  as  shall  he  equivalent  to  the  expense  incurred  in 
refining,  toughening,  and  alloying  the  same ;  irn  accurate  account  of  which  is 
•  kept»  and  of  the  sums  retained  on  account  of  the  same. 
Statement  of  the  Coinage  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  its  Branches  In  the  year  ISSL 


Denominations. 

PieoeSb 

Value. 

Denominations. 

Pieces. 

Talae. 

Gold. 
Fine  Bars, 

Eitflea,.T:.... 
H^f-Eaclee,  . . . 
Qiiarter^Bagles, 
Dollars,?!?.:?. 

Total  Gold,.. 

CoprxB. 

Cents, 

Half•Oen^.... 

Gk>ld  and  Cop- 
per Coins, . . . 

4,576 

1,882,826 

252,258 

461,019 

1,407,836 

4,884,149 

$ 

15,88^99S 
26,M6,620 
2,522,580 
2,805,095 
8,519,615 
4,884,149 

SiLVKB. 

Dollars 

46,110 
4,860,708 
16,596,220 
18,278,010 
15,7(15.030 
11,400,000 

$ 

46.110 

2,480354 

4,14e,.'iM 

l,»i«,«0X 

735,251 

W2,«» 

Half-Dollara 

Quarter-Dollars,.. 

Half-DlmesL. 

Three-cent  Pieces, 

Total, 

7,842,169 

6.841,131 
129,694 

65,218,907 

66,411.81 
648.47 

61,871,068 

9.077,671 

TMal  Coinage,  in- 
cluding Fine  Bars, 

14,612,994 

65,280,966.78 

76,484^062 

H8Se,5S7.79 

*  To  SeptMnbw,  185a 
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OOISAGK— continued, 

Oofnage  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  from  1T92,  Including  the  Coinage  of  the  Branch  Mintflk 
from  the  commencement  uf  their  operations  in  ibiiS: 


Tear..    ' 

Gold. 

SlLVSB. 

Copper. 

WlIOLK  CoIXAGR.                 1 

Value. 

Value. 

Vftlne. 

No.  of  Pieces. 

Talne. 

1708-95 

$71,435.00 

$370,683.80 

$11,373.00 

J,S34,42U 

$4:)3,541.80 

1796 

102,727.60 

79,077.50 

10,824.40 

1.219.870 

192.129.40 

1797 

108,422.60 

12,591.45 

9,510.84 

1,095.165 

12.5.524.29 

1798 

205,610.00 

880,291.00 

9.797.00 

1,368.241 

5-15.G9S.00 

1799 

218,235.00 

428,515.00 

9,106.68 

1,865,681 

64.5,906.63 

1800 

817,760.00 

.  224,296.00 

29,279.40 

8,837,972 

671,885.40 

1801 

422,570.00 

74,758.00 

18,628.87 

1,571,890 

510,9.56.87 

1S02 

42^,810.00 

59,:J48.00 

84,422.88 

8,615,869 

516,075.88 

1808 

258,377.50 

87,118.00 

86,208.08 

2,7S0.880 

870,69s..58 

1604 

258.642.50 

100,ai0.50 

12,844.94 

2,046.839 

871,827.94 

1806 

170,867.50 

U9,8SS.50 

18,488.48 

2,260,861 

888,289.48 

1S06 

824,505.00 

471,819.00 

5.260.00 

1,815,409 

8iH,oS4.0() 

180T 

487,495.00 

697,448.75 

9,66121 

2,731,345 

1,044,595.96 

1803 

234.065.00 

634,800.00 

18,090.00 

2,98,5.888 

982.055.00 

1809 

169,875.00 

707,876.00 

8,001  J« 

2,861,884 

8-^4.752.53 

1810 

601,485.00 

688,778.60 

15,66a00 

8,056.413 

1,1&5.868J50 

1811      • 

4»7,906.00    • 

008,840.00 

2,496.95 

1,649,570 

1,108.740  J)5 

1812 

290,485.00 

614,029..V) 

10,755.00 

2,761,646 

1,1 15.21 9..50 

1818 

477,140.00 

620.951..'»0 

4,180.00 

1,765,831 

l,102,275..5O 

1814 

77,270.00 

661.687.50 

8,578.30 

1,8.38,859 

642,536.80 

1S15 

8,175.00 

17,308.00 

69,867 

20,488.00 

1816 

28,576,76 

28,209.82 

2,898.135 

96,7S5.57 

ISIT 

607,788.50 

89,484.00 

6.168,967 

647,267..50 

1818 

248,940.00 

1,070,454.50 

8i,67aoo 

6,687,084 

1,;M5,064.50 

1819 

258.615.00 

1,140.000.00 

20,710.00 

5,074,728 

l,42is,325.00 

1S20 

1,819,080.00 

501,680.70 

44,075.50 

6.492,.509 

1,8  4,786.20 

1821 

169,825.00 

826,762.46 

8,890.00 

8,189,240 

1,01S,977.45 

1B22 

88,980.00 

8I»5,S06.50 

S0,72a89 

8,818,788 

91.5.5(19.89 

1S28 

72,425.00 

895,5.VK00 

2,16*5.485 

967,07.5.<K) 

1824 

93,200.00 

1,752.477.00 

12,620.00 

47S0,894 

1,858.297.00 

1825 

156,885.00 

1,664,588.00 

14,926.00 

6,178,760 

1,785.894.00 

1826 

92,245.00 

2,002,090.00 

16,*44.25 

6.774,481 

2,110,679.25 

1827 

181,565.00 

2,869,200.00 

28,.%57.82 

9,097.H45 

8.024,842.82 

1828 

140,145.00 

1,575.600.00 

25,636.24 

6,196.858 

1.741.8S1.21 

1829 

295,717.50 

1,994,578.00 

16,580.00 

7,674.501 

2,8(I6,875.,50 

isao 

648,105.00 

2,495,400.00 

17,11&00 

6,857,191 

8,155.620.00 

1881 

714,270.tl0 

8,175.600.00 

88,608.60 

11,792.^34 

8,928,473.60 

1882 

798,485.00 

2„'i79.000,00 

28,620.00 

9,1>8,.3S7 

8,4Ol,(K5.5.00 

1888 

978.550.00 

2,759,000.00 

26,160.00 

10,807.790 

&76.>,710.00 

1S84 

8,954,270.00 

8,416,002.00 

19,151.00 

11,637,648 

7.3sS.42aOO 

18% 

2.186,175.00 

8,443,008.00 

89,489.00 

15,906,342 

6,f.68.667.00 

1886 

4,135,700.00 

8,606,100.00 

23,100.00 

13.719,838 

7,764,900.00 

1887 

1.148,305.00 

2,096,010.00 

65.588.00 

18,010,721 

8,299,fc93.00 

1888 

l,S(>9,695w00 

2,338.243.00 

68,702.00 

15,7^}0,81l 

4.2JHV540.00 

1889 

1,355,S85.00 

2,189,296.00 

81,286.61 

11,811,594 

8,576.467.61 

1840 

1,675,8*12.50 

1,726,708.00 

24,627.00 

10,558.240 

8,426,6.32^50 

1841 

1,«»9I,.')97.50 

1,182,750.00 

15,973.67 

8.811,968 

2,24<),321.17 

1843 

1,884,170.50 

2.882,750.00 

23,H83.90 

11,748.158 

4,190.754.40 

1S18 

8,108,797.50 

8,884,7.^0.00 

24,288.20 

4.&I0.582 

11,967.8.30.70 

1844 

2,28a00 

2,285,6.'i0.00 

28,987.62 

9.051,8.34 

7.687.767.52 

1315 

8,75<'.,447.50 

1,873,200.00 

8S,94'^.04 

l,SiHi,l96 

6,fi(kS,595  54 

1846 

4,034.177.00 

2.r58,580.00 

41.20S.00 

10,188,515 

6,638.965.00 

1847 

20,221,885.00 

2,374.450.00 

61.836Ji9 

15,392,3« 

22,657.671.69 

1843 

8,775,.'!  12  J50 

2,040,050.00 

64,157.99 

12,649,790 

5,879,720.40 

1849 

9.007,761  60 

«.  114,950.00 

41.984  82 

12.666.659 

11,164,095.32 

ISW 

81,%l,788.aO 

1,860,100.00 

44,467.50 

14,.-.8S.220 

83.S92.8'»1.00 

1851 

62.614,492.60 

774.897.00 

99  6.3.').48 

28.701.95^ 

68.4^8..V24.93 

1S53 

56,846.137.60 

l,8m»,.%'V5.00 

50,630.94 

82,964.019 

r^S,206..37a44 

1858* 

55,213,907.00 

9,077,571.00 

67,059.73 

76,4S4,06i 

«,358,.537.73 

1851 

66,802,888.86 

41,072,400.00 

»  The  Ttlne  of  the  Gold  coinage  for  this  year  ia  given  in  the  State  of  the  Union,  $46,993,945.60. 
D«K  SUver  do.  do.  do.  a>996,26&.00. 
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COIN  AND  BULLION.  Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  coin  and  ballion 
imported  and  exported  annually,  from  1821  to  1854  inclusive;  and  also  tho 
amount  of  importation  over  exportation,  and  of  exportation  over  importation, 
during  the  same  years. 


Tears  ending: 

Ooin  and  Bullion. 

! 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Excess  of  impor- 
tation over 
exporUtion. 

Excess  of  expor-' 
ution  over 
Importatioo. 

SeDtemb«r80. 1821 

$ 

8,064,890 

3.86U,846 

6.097.896 

8,879.8-35 

6,150.765 

6,880.966 

8,151.180 

74S9,74l 

7,408,612 

8,155.964 

7,805.945 

6.907,504 

7,070,868 

17.911,682 

18.181,447 

18,400,881 

10,616,414 

17,747,116 

5,695.176 

8,882,818 

4,988,638 

4,087,016 

22,890,569 

6,880,429 

4,070,242 

8,777,782 

24.121,289 

6,860,224 

6,651,240 

4,628,792 

6,458,592 

6,505,(V44 

4,201,832 

6,75^,587 

•     - 
10,478,069 
10,810,150 
6,872,987 
7.014,552 
8,985,081 
4,7»M,588 
8,014,8-0 
8,248.476 
4.924,020 
2,178,778 
9.014,931 
6.656.840 
2,011,701 
2,076.758 
6,477,775 
4,824,886 
^976,249 
8.508,046 
8,776,748 
8,417,014 
10,088,882 
4,818,589 
1,520,791 
6,454.214 
8j606,495 
8,905.263 
1,907,024 
15,841,616 
6,404,048 
7,522.994 
29,472,7.52 
42,674,185 
27,496,875 
41,197,800 

• 

• 
2,418,169 
7,440.834 
1,275,091 

'**2,V81,26i" 

1828 
1824 
1825 
182. 
1827 
1828 
182tf 
1830 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
188S 
1889 
1840 
1«>41 
1842 
9  months  to  June  80, . .  1S48 
Tear  ending  June  80,. .  1844 
1845 
1S40 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 

Total, 

1,865,288 

2,176,488 
186,260 

"*2,479,K)2* 
^977,19l 

**""25V,i64' 
4,4&S,667 

15,834,874 
6,658,672 
9,J»76,M6 
4,640,165 

14,289,070 

*""  466^99* 

*'26,'8iM».769" 
876,215 

768,785 

1,708,986 

■  ii8i,W7* 

6,046,699 
726,528 

4,686,258 
127,636 

'"9,43V,893' 

"*2,M4l202" 
24,01  a,  160 
87,169,091 
28,2S5  498 
84,48!is7l8 

22,214,265 

283,488,702 

834,855,870    1      112,861,645 

161,278.218      1 

COLORS  MOST  FREQUENTLV  uFi  DUKiNO  WAR.  It  would  appear,  from  numerous 
observations,  that  soldiers  are  hit  during  battle  according  to  the  color  of  their 
dress,  in  the  following  order:  red  the  most  fatal  color;  the  least  fatal, 
Austrian  gray.  The  proportions  are:  red,  twelve;  rifle  green,  seven; 
brown,  six ;  Austrian  bluish  gray,  five. 

CX)MMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 


Tears. 

Export  of  food  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Elsewhere. 

1849-60 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1862-68 

Average,.... 

$11,717,000 
9.504,000 
11,701.000 
15,796,000 

$12,028,000 
12,552,000 
15,509,000 
16,910,000 

•12,180,000 

$14,600,000 
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f^OMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.— «)«ffntt«£ 

Un»M  value  of  exports  and  ImporUi  from  the  begiiintng  of  tho  Government  to  tho  8:^th  June,  1854. 


Tean  ending : 

Exporta. 

Imports— total. 

Domestic  Produce. 

Foreign  Mer- 
chandise. 

Total. 

Sept.  80, 1790 

19,fi66,000 

$ 

689,156 

$ 
20,205,156 

28,000,f>00 

1791 

18,500,000 

612,041 

19.012,041 

29,200,000 

lT»i 

111,000,000     • 

1,758,098 

20.75.3.093 

81,600,000 

179« 

24,000,000"  , 

2,109,672 

26.109,572 

8I.100,0«M) 

179t 

26,500,000 

6,.526,288 

88,026,2.38 

84.W>0,000 

1795 

89,500,iKM) 

8,489.472 

47,9S9.472 

09,756,268 

179(J 

40,764.097 

26,80<i,000 

67.0^4,097 

81,436,164 

1797 

29,850.206 

27,000,000 

66,85(».206 

75,:179,406 

1793 

28,527.097 

8.3.000,(100 

61,527,097 

6S.551,700 

1799 

88,142.522 

45,.528,000 

78,665,522 

79.0ti9,14S 

18()0 

81,840  908 

89,180,877 

70,971,780 

91,252,768 

ISOl 

47.478.204 

46.642.721 

94,115,')25 

111,.36:<,511 

1S02 

86,708.189 

&5,774,971 

72,488,160 

76,883,338 

1808 

42,2o,\96l 

18,594,072 

65,WK),088 

64,666.666 

1S<I4 

41,467,477 

86,281.597 

77,699,074 

R5,»KHI,(H>0 

18115 

42,8S7,002 

5.<5,179,019 

9.5,566,021 

120,60<»,000 

1806 

41,258,727 

60,2^8.286 

101,586.968 

l29,4ln.(M»0 

3807 

48,699,592 

69.648,558 

108,848,150 

188,500,000 

180S 

9,488.5!  6 

12,997,414 

22,480,960 

66.9y0,<i0(» 

1809 

81,405,702 

20,797.581 

62,208,288 

69,4<K»,000 

1810 

42,866.675 

24.891,295 

66.657.970 

8.\44M\IH»0 

1811 

45,294,048 

16,022,790 

61,816.883 

58,4O<i,000 

1812 

80,082,109 

8,495,127 

88,527,286 

77.080,000 

1818 

25.008,182 

2,847,865 

27,855,997 

22.005,O(M) 

1814 

6,782272 

145.169 

6,927.441 

12.9n5,fiWI 

1815 

45,974,408 

6,.588.8.50 

52..\57,753 

118,041,274 

1816 

61781,896 

17,188,166 

61.920,452 

147.108,000 

18IT 

68,818,500 

19  a58.069 

67,671,.560 

99,150,000 

1S18 

78,854.487 

19,426,696 

9.V281.188 

121.750,000 

1819 

60,076.883 

19.165.688 

70,142,521 

87,125.000 

1820 

61,688,640 

18,008,029 

69,691.669 

74,4.50.000 

1821 

48,671,894 

21, .302.488 

64,974,882 

62,535,724 

1822 

49.874.079 

22,286.202 

72,160,281 

68,24  lAtl 

1823 

47,15.5,408 

27..M8.622 

74,699.080 

87,679,267 

18:24 

6O,r>49,500 

2.5.887,157 

75.9Srt.657 

80.549.007 

1825 

66,944,745 

82..590,643 

99.6J35.8S3 

96.840,075 

1826 

68.05.5.710 

24,580,612 

77.595,  Ji22 

84.974,477 

1827 

68,921,691 

28.4f«,18« 

82,824,827 

79,4^.068 

1828 

50,669,669 

21,50.5,017 

72,264,6^6 

88,.500,S24 

1S29 

65.700,198 

16,6.58,478 

72,8.58,671 

74,492,527 

1S80 

69,462,029 

14,887,473 

78,849,.V)3 

70,876,920 

1831 

61,277,057 

20,088..596 

51,81  «».5S8 

108,191,124 

1882 

68,187,470 

24.089.478 

87.176.943 

101,029,266 

1888 

70  817,693 

19,822,785 

90,140.448 

108.118,811 

1884 

81.024,162 

2.3,312,811 

104,886,973 

126,.52 1.882 

1885 

101.189.082 

20,.5iM,495 

121.69:W7 

149,895,742 

1886 

106,916.680 

21,740,860 

128,668.040 

189,9S0.(>&5 

lf^7 

95.664,414 

21,854,962 

117.419,876 

1H',9S.Q.217 

1888 

96,0.88.821 

12,452.795 

108,486,616 

113,717.404 

1S39 

108..588,891 

17,494.525 

12l,02S,416 

162,(»92,132 

1840 

118,895.684 

18,190,812 

182,085.946 

107.141,519 

1841 

106,832,722 

15,469.081 

12l,?5l,sa3 

127,946.177 

1«42 

92.069.996 

11,721,.5.3S 

104,691.534 

100.162.087 

1848 

T7.79.3,7S8 

6.&52,697 

84,346,430 

64.75.3,799 

1844 

99,715,179 

11,434,R67 

111,20n.i>46 

108.435.(185 

1845 

99,299,776 

15,846,830 

114,646,606 

n7,254..564 

1846 

102.141,698 

11,846,628 

1I8.43S.5I6 

121.691.797 

1847 

150,687,464 

8,011,158 

158,648,622 

146,545,638 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATES.-H»n<m««£ 


Yean  ending: 

-      ■- — ■                '1 

Exports. 

Import*— total 

Domefltic  Produce. 

roretflrn  Mor- 
cbuidis^x 

ToUl. 

Sept.  80.  1343 
1349 
1850 
1851 
1352 
185:J 
1354 

ToU], 

3 

182,904.121 
18-2,66^955 
136,946,912 
196.6^9. 713 
192,868,934 
213.417,697 
258,39J,S70 

3 

21,128,010 
13,083,365 
14,951,3  »8 
21,693,-293 
17,-2»9,35-2 
17,553.46) 
H350,194 

154,03-2,131 
145,766,830 
151.898,720 
213,35J*,0U 
»)9,<63,366 
23 1,976,157 
273,241,034 

154,998.928 
147,857,4» 
178.138,318 
216,224,9112 
2I2,»45,44S 
267,97S,&47 
8j4,562,3SL 

4,573,714,067 

1,321,2J3,831      •     6,894,917,898        |       3.721,432,984        \ 

Note.— Prior  to  1821,  the  Treasury  reportn  did  not  ^ve  the  value  of  imports.  To  ihat  period 
tlit'tr  value,  and  aUu  tlio  value  of  duincstit:  and  lorfign  exp4>rt^  have  been  esttinatcfil  fn*ni 
Bdurces  bi'lievod  to  bo  authentic.  Frum  1821  to  1854,  inclusive,  their  value  has  been  t^en 
from  uflicial  dticuinents. 


fltateinent  exhibiting  a  summary  view  of  tho  exports  of  domestic  prodaoe,  ete^  nf  tne  United 
Btates,  during  the  years  ending  on  the  3  Jth  June,  1847,  1848, 1319, 1850,  1851,  1853, 1SS8,  the 
specie  and  bullion,  and  aggrogwta  vahie  in  1854: 


Prodaee  of 


The  8 


1847^463,033 

1848  1,93  1,963 

1849  2,547.654 
185J2,3-24,S13 

1851  3,-294,691 

1852  2,-23-2,342 

1853  8,279  413 
18548,«>413j1' 


The  fo- 
rest. 


Agrioul- 
ture. 


3 

5,996,073 
7.1-69,084 
5,917,994 
7,442,5  3 
7,847,022 
7,864,22  • 
7,915,259 
11,646,571; 


$ 

68,45  ».333 
37,731,446 
33,853,2  >4 
26,547,158 
24,369,210 
•26,373,872 
3:J,463,673 
66>9ja,294 


Tobacco. 


Ootton. 


Baw 
lltfanufcc-'P'^^^^*-!  buliioB. 
turos. 


$ 

7,242,086 
7,551,122 
6,8.>4,2a7| 
94»l,i'23 
9,219.251 
10,031, 233 
11,319,319 
10,016,016 


I         1        I        I       $       I        I        I         I" 

6a415,St8 10,a'Sl<334  2,102,838'       32,690 150,687,464 

61,998.294 12,774,43 »:  1,(S53,32')   2,700.412 132.9J  4.12V 


66,896.967  11,249,877 

71.984,616 15,196,451 
112.315,317  2  M36.967 

87,976.732  19,862,931 
109,4.'>6,4«H  2-2,599,98.. 

93>596.22)  26,179,503 


935.178      956.874 132.66A.955; 

963,634  2,046,679  I36.943C912 
1,437.898  l'i,<:89.58  \  196.489,713 
1,545,767  37.437,837 192,368,9^ 
1.835,264  2:^,548,535  213.417.69:, 
2,6  %9n  33,062.670252,(^7,81161 


Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  and  domestic  produce,  etc,  exported 
annually  from  1821  to  1854: 


Yean  ending: 

Value  of  exports  esoloeire  of  Bpeeie. 

Specie  and 
baUion. 

Domestic 
produce 

AgCTegate 
value  of 
exports. 

Free  of 
duty. 

Paying  duty. 

Total. 

Bept  30, 1821 

1822 
1323 
1824 
ls25 
18-26 
18-27 
1828 
1S20 

286.698 

374,716 

1,32:1.762 

l,'.&s.735 

1,"38.43  1 

81%34l 

877.239 

919,943 

10,687,731 
11,1..1,3  6 
10,846.373 
17,'2'2-2.i.7.) 
2-2,7.  ^4,3  8 
19.4!  4,5 '4 
1.5,417.936 
13,167,3:39 
ll,427,4<Jt 

I 

10,824^429 
11,476,022 
21,17  *,m6 
23.82-2,6  :5 
23,793.533 
2M,44  ,934 
16,'i31.3:J  1 
14,' 4 1.573 
12,347344 

48,671.894 
49,874,(>79 
47.1.W.418 
5>.649..Vm 
66.3  9.766 
52,449,S,'»5 
57.37.3,117 
49,976,632 
65,087,307 

• 
54  496.323 
61,35  MOl 
63.326,'%I8 
63.972.H« 
9  ',6  »3,354 
72.39 ',7S9 
74,H  9.947 
e4,fi21,210 
67,484.651 

i 

10,478.'^«9 
10,81  IMS) 
6.372.9S7 
7,<  14.563 
8,932,' 34 
4,7.4.583 
8,<V41,S8  • 
8,2.'S3,476 
4,924,023 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.— <ronftwM«i 

Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  and  dorae«tic  pro<l nee.— con«n«« A 


Yean  ending : 

Value  of  exports  exclusive  of  specie. 

Specie  and 
bullion. 

Foreign  Merchandise. 

Domotitic 
produce. 

Aggregate 
value  of 
exporta. 

Free  of 

duty. 

Paying  duty. 

Total. 

Sept  80 

•  1880 

1,078,965 

12,067,162 

18,145.867 

6S,52#B73 

8 
71,670,785 

2,178,778 

1881 

642.586 

12,484,488 

18,077,069 

59.218,588 

72,295,652 

9,014,981 

1882 

1,845.217 

18,448,857 

19,794,074 

61,726,629 

81,520,608 

6,666,840 

1888 

5,165,907 

12,411,969 

17,677,876 

69,950,856 

87.528,782 

2,611,7(a 

-am 

10,757,088 

10,879,520 

21,686,653 

6(»,624,662 

102,260.215 

2,076,768 

1885 

7,012,666 

7,748,655 

14.756,821 

100,459,481 

115,215,802 

6,477,775 

1886 

8,584,895 

9,282,867 

17,767,762 

106,67(>,942 

124,888,704 

4,824,886 

1887 

7,756,189 

9,406.048 

17,162,282 

94,230,895 

111,-148,127 

6,976,249 

188S 

4,951,8(f6 

4,466,884 

9,417,690 

o*  *f^ ,  <}8^) 

104,978,570 

8,60S,C46 

18!« 

5.618.442 

6,W7,69S 

10.626,140 

r-:  '._■   m 

112,261,678 

8,776,748 

1840 

6,2{k2,662 

5.805.S09 

12,(K)8,871 

lll.iv,  ^:>61 

128,668,982 

8,417,014 

1811 

8,953,054 

4,22S,1S1 

8,1  si, 285 

1'  ^>Ji:;r,;i86 

111,817.471 

10,€d4,882 

1842 

8,194,299 

4,884,454 

8,078,758 

!M,7'n;i42 

99.877,995 

4,818,689 

9m8.foJ'e  80,1813 

1,682,768 

8,456,572 

6,189,885 

77..-...^,,S64 

82,82.-1,689 

1,620,791 

Yp  to  J'e  80,1844 

2,251,550 

8,962,506 

6,214,058 

'-'■'.■  ,i,;74 

105,746,882 

Mf^MU 

1845 

2,413,050 

6,171,781 

7,684,781 

'.'-.r  ■:..-■  SO 

1(16.040,111 

-/>•  t!.-496 

1846 

2,842,629 

6,522,577 

7,866,206 

liu.;;.v(42' 

1(»9..\S3,248 

:U-.>:.J68 

1847 

1,812,847 

4,8.'>8,907 

6,166,7M 

150,574,844 

156,741,698 

l.^-^u.'l24 

1848 

1,410,807 

6,576,499 

7,986,806 

180,208,7(9 

188.190,516 

]r,,-n,r|i6 

1849 

2,015,815 

6,625,276 

8,641.091 

181,710,081 

140,851.172 

=•..1^  l.*>48 

1850 

2,099,182 

7.876.861 

9,47.5,498 

184,900,288 

144.875,726 

7.,%i-,'>94 

1851 

1,742,154 

8,652,967 

10,295,121 

178,624»,189 

188,915,269 

25, 17 -',752 

1852 

2,583,150 

9,498.884 

12,087,048 

164,921,147 

166,968.190 

i-i.(^U.  185 

1858 

1,894,046 

11,202,167 

18,096,218 

189,869,162 

2<  2,966,875 

^>7.iM;,S76 

Total, 

1854 

8,260,451 

18,500,686 

21,761,137 

268,220,074 

274,981,211 

41.4-J.128 
884,580,498 

99,497,701 

348.647,285 

448,144.986 

8,810,611,724'8,758,756,660 

Statement  exhibiting  the  valne  of  certain  manuracturo^l  articles  of  domestic  produce  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  from  tlic  80th  day  of  June,  1846,  to  Juno  80,  1854 : 


Articles. 


1846.      1847.      1348.      1849.  i    1850.       1851.       1862.  j   1858.       1854. 


$ 

Wearlnj:  apparel  —  45,140 
Fire-engines  and  ap- 
paratus   9,902 

Printing  presses  and, 

types I  48,798 

Musical  Instruments  26,876 

Bodies  and  maps 68,.'i67 

Paper  and  sUtlonery  124.597 

Manufactures  of  glass,  90,860 
Manufactures  of  mar-j 

ble  and  stone I  14,284 

Manufaeturea  of  goMi 
and  sliver,  and  gold 

leaf 8,660 

Trunks I  10,618 

Tlonsehold  fnnilture  817,407 
Coaclies    and    other. 

carriages 87.712 

Hats 74,7> 

[Saddlery |  24,857 


$ 
47,101 

8,448 

17,4.^1 
16.997 
44,751 
88781 
71,165 

11,220 


4.268 

5.270 

225,700 

75,869 
59,536 
18,102 


$ 

674,884 

7,686 

80,408 
83,508 
75,193 
78,807 
76,007 

22,466 


6,241 
6,126 


79,945  207,642  1,211,894 


8,488 

71,401 

W.700 

94.427  119,475'    153,912 


643   8,140 

28,081 1  89,242 
28,718  24,684 


86.8271  90.r.96 
101,419, 186,682 

20,882  84,610 


4..V»2 
6,099 
297,858  287,842 

69.963!  95.934 
65,498  64.967 
27.4851   87,276 


1N\664 
185,436 


68,n;}9 
12.207 


4..'i«y? 
10,370' 

278,025,  862,8:30 

95,722  199,421 

f:8,6Tl  103,768 

20,8981  80,100 


250,228  289,788 


16,734 

47.781 

67.783 

217.809 

119,585 

194,684 

67,240 


20,832 
15,03.') 
130,182 

172,446 
80,4.58 
47,987 


9,652 

82.960 
.'>2,897 
142,601 
122,212 
170,661 

47,628 


11,873 
27,118 
714,556 

184,407 
91.261 
48,829 


$ 

200,420 

9,697 

88.012 
126,062 
187..385 
191.848 
229,882 

<i8,8e7 


1,811.518 
23,673 
762,659 

244,088 
174.896 
68,811 
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COPPER.  The  Connecticut  mines  are  stated  by  Professor  Silliman  to  extend 
over  thirty  miles  south  of  Bristol,  and  would  emplo}',  if  thoroughly  worked, 
80,000  miners.  The  net  profits  in  1849  were  ^120,000;  and  the  yield  in- 
creases every  foot  the  miners  proceed.  The  chief  staple  of  Lake  Superior  is 
native  copper.  For  ages  before  the  appearance  of  Europeans  in  America, 
this  metal  was  supplied  from  hence  to  the  Indian  nations  far  and  near.  The 
tumuli  of  the  Mississippi,  etc,  contain  the  identical  copper  of  this  lake. 
Traces  of  ancient  minmg  in  Keweenaw,  Ontonagon,  and  Isle  Royale,  are 
abundant,  in  the  form  of  deep  pits,  (a  ladder  in  one,)  rubbish,  stone  mauls, 
hammers,  wedges,  and  chisels  of  hardened  copper.  In  a  native  excavation, 
near  the  river  Ontonagon,  with  trees  five  hunared  years  old  growing  over 
it,  lately  lay  a  mass  of  pure  copper  81  tuns  in  weighty  partly  fused,  and 
resting  on  skids  of  blac%oak.  Modern  explorers  have  hitherto  only  found 
two  centers  of  metallic  riches  on  the  south  coast — that  of  Keweenaw  and  of 
Ontonagon.  In  the  first  are  the  valuable  mines  of  the  Cliff,  North  Ameri- 
can, North-western,  and  other  companies.  In  the  Ontonagon  center  are  the 
Minnesota  and  fifteen  other  mines.  At  the  Cliff  mine  three  large  steam- 
engines  are  employed,  (1862,)  with  250  men ;  and  at  the  North  American 
mine,  two  engines  with  160  men.  Most  of  the  other  mines,  forty  in  number, 
are  assisted  by  steam-power.  Three  thousand  miners  are  in  work  altogether, 
and  the  general  population  is  fast  increasing.  Native  copper  is  the  princi- 
pal object  Silver  is  always  present^  and  occasionally  in  masses  of  consider- 
able size.  According  to  authentic  accounts,  dated  Febrnary,  1852,  many  new 
mines  have  been  opened  lately ;  and  all  are  worked  more  systematicallj 
than  heretofore — generally  by  contract  There  are  now  in  the  Cliff  mine, 
masses  of  pure  copper  within  view  estimated  to  weigh  700  tuns  in  the 
whole;  ana  on  the  lands  of  the  Minnesota  company,  one  block  weighing 
250  tans.  The  copper  shipped  in  1851  was  about  1600  tuns,  valued  at 
£180,000.  This  copper  is  stated  to  be  of  great  excellence  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wire,  ordnance,  and  ship-sheathing.  The  large  beds  of  specular  and 
magnetic  iron-ore,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  lake,  are  as  3'et  only  worked 
on  a  small  scale.  At  this  moment^  the  business  of  mining  has  ceased  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  lako.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  profit- 
able deposits  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  discovered  here. 

YIKLD  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  MINES. 

In  ]858,7iemor27inineH, 1.296.94  tans. 

Yield  ofKeglon,  1845  to  1858, 4»Si4.Ul    •* 

The  East  Tennessee  copper  mines  are  estimated  to  produce  17,785  tuns  per 
annum,  averaging  32  per  cent  of  copper. 

COSTUME,  Bloomer.  The  male  costume  was  entirely  adopted  by  Miss  Webber, 
an  agriculturist  of  Belgium,  in  1850;  and  a  partial  modification  by  Mrs. 
Bloomer,  of  Seneca  Falls,  New-York,  in  1851.  Attempts  have  been  made 
for  its  general  adoption,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England ;  but  the  pro- 
priety of  female  opinion  has  hitherto  been  against  it 

COTTON.  First  exported  from  this  country  to  Liverpool  in  1784,  when  eight 
bales  were  seised  by  the  customs,  who  disputed  its  positive  shipment  from 
the  United  States.  In  1791  the  exports  to  Great  Briuin  were  about 
2,000,000»  the  shipments  now  made  exceed  800,000,000  lbs.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Liverpool,  more  cotton  is  shipped  frarn  New  Orleans  to  Boston 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  worla. —  V.  Flax- Cotton,  The  quantity 
received  in  England  from  the  United  States  has  increased  from  seventy 
millions  of  pounds  in  1849,  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  in 
1860;  the  former  being  about  9  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  imported 
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by  that  country,  the  latter  about  18  per  cent.  The  ratios  of  cotton  im- 
ported by  Great  Britain  in  the  five  years  1844-49  were:  America  78i  per 
cent,  India  10^,  Brazil  7,  Egypt  3i,  West  Indies  and  miscellaneous  Oi  per 
cent  "If  we  could  derive  a  larger  supply  than  we  now  do  from  our 
own  colonies,  equally  good  and  cheap  with  that  from  the  United  States, 
it  would  be  nationally  beneficial  in  many  ways." — Companion  to  British 
Almanac^  1851.  The  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  exported  in  1821  and 
1854: 

Pounds.  VRlne. 

In  1821,  cotton  of  all  sorta,         ....        1-24,898,405  $20,157,484 

1834,  do.  ....  987,888,106  93.606,220 

Aggre^teofall  the  years,  from  1821  to  1854,  •  •    17,466,889,689  1.742,108,898 

,  Average  price  per  iwand  annually,  for  the  whole  period,  a  little  more  than  10  cents. 

COTTON"  GIN.  The  absolute  dependence  of  the  cotton  trade  upon  this,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  States  which,  in  1785,  exported  five  bags,  and  in 
1793  three  hundred  and  seven  bags,  were  able  in  1794,  the  year  wlien  the 
cotton  gin  came  into  general  use,  to  produce  a  crop  of  17,777  bales,  of  which 
over  3,000  bales  were  exported. 

COrrON  MANUFACTURES  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  product  of  all  the  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  is  250,000,000 
3'ard8,  and  the  consumption  of  cotton  600,000  bales  ;  100,000  bales  of  which 
are  consumed  south  of  the  Potomac  and  in  the  Western  States.  The  value 
of  this  amount  of  cotton  when  manufactured,  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of 
sixty-seven  millions.  Convention  of  cotton  planters  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
October  28,  1851. 

COTTON  SPINDLES  in  operation  in  Europe  and  America,  1851.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  estimated  number  of  spindles  in  actual  operation  ;  Great  Britain, 
17,000,500;  France,  4,800,000;  United  States,  2,500,000;  ZoUverein  States, 
815,000;  Russia,  700,000;  Switzerland,  650,000;  Belgium,  420,000;  Spain, 
300,000;  Italy,  300,000.     Total,  29,985,000. 

CRYSTAL  PALACES.  Early  in  1852,  arrangements  were  commenced  for  an 
exhibition  similar  to  that  of  London,  [see  Exhibition,']  in  New  York  city, 
under  the  title  of  Association  for  the  Exhibition  of  tlie  Industry  of  All 
Nations.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1852,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  stock  to  the  amount  of  §300,000, 
which  was  afterwards  increased  to  $500,000.  The  Board  of  Directoi-s  first 
met  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, Esq.,  President,  and  William  Whetten,  Esrj.,  as  Secretary.  The  firat 
column  of  the  Palace  was  erected  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  Oct  30th. 
The  building  was  to  have  been  opened  in  May,  1853,  but  was  not  ready  till 
the  14th  of  July,  when  it  was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the 
presence  of  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
after  having  been  kept  open  for  several  months  with  very  indifferent  success, 
Was  reopened  again  under  a  new  organization  on  tiie  4tli  of  May,  1854.  In  a 
pecuniary  sense  it  was  a  great  failure,  and  attended  with  serious  los^j  to  the 
stockholders.  Yet  the  taste  and  industry  of  the  nation  will  long  inA  the 
impulse  communicated  by  this  extraordinary  collection.  The  general  idea 
of  the  edifice  is  a  Greek  cross,  surmounted  by  a  dome  at  the  intersection. 
Each  diameter  of  the  cross  is  365  feet  5  inches  long.  There  are  three  simi- 
lar entrances — one  on  the  Sixth  Avenue,  one  on  Fortieth,  and  one  on  Fort^-- 
BOcond  street.  Each  entrance  is  47  feet  wide,  and  that  on  the  Sixth  Avenue 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  eight  steps.  Each  arm  of  the  cross  is  on  the 
ground  plan  149  feet  broad.  This  is  divided  into  a  central  nave  and  two 
aisle^  one  on  each  side :  the  nave  41   feet  wide ;  each  aisle  54  feet  wide 
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On  each  front  is  a  large  semicircular  fanlight^  41  feet  broad  and  21  feet 
high,  answering  to  the  arch  of  tlie  nave.  The  central  portion,  or  nave,  is 
carried  up  to  tlie  hight  of  67  feet,  and  the  semicircular  arch  by  which  it  is 
spanned  is  41  feet  broad.  There  are  thus,  in  effect^  two  arched  naves, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  41  feet  broad,  67  feet  high  to  the  crown 
of  the  arch ,  and  365  feet  long;  and  on  each  side  of  these  naves  is  an  aisle, 
64  feet  broad  and  45  feet  htfl:h.  The  exterior  of  the  ridgeway  of  the  nave  is 
71  feet.  The  central  dome  is  100  feet  in  diameter — 68  feet  inside  from  floor 
to  spring  of  arch,  and  118  feet  to  the  crown;  and  on  the  outside,  with  the 
lantern,  149  feet  The  exterior  angles  of  the  building  are  filled  up  with  a 
sort  of  lean-to,  24  feet  high,  which  gives  the  ground  plan  an  octagonal 
shape,  each  side  or  face  beins:  149  feet  wide.  At  each  angle  is  an  octagonal 
tower,  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  75  feet  high.  Each  aid>Ie  is  covered  b}*  a  gal- 
lery of  its  own  width,  and  24  feet  from  the  floor.  The  building  contains  on 
its  ground  floor  111,000  square  feet  of  space,  and  in  its  galleries,  which  are 
54  feet  wide,  62,000  square  feet  more,  making  a  total  area  of  178,000  square 
feet  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition.  There  are  thus  in  the  ground  floor  two 
acres  and  a  half,  or  exactly  two  acres  and  52-100 ;  in  the  galleries  one  acre 
and  44-100 ;  total,  within  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  four  acres.  Ther« 
are  on  the  ground  floor  190  columns,  21  feet  above  the  floor,  8  inches  diame- 
ter, cast  hollow,  of  different  thicknesses,  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  thick ; 
on  the  gallery  floor  there  are  122  columns. 
The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  (a  south-western  suburb  of  London,)  ia  a 
revival  and  amplification  of  that  in  Hyde  Park  in  which  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  the  World's  Industry  was  held  in  1851.  That  Exhibition  having 
been  triumphantly  closed,  the  contents  removed,  and  the  order  for  the 
speedy  demolition  of  the  building  imperatively  given,  the  materials  were 
purchased  by  an  enterprising  director  (Francis  Fuller)  and  his  associates 
for  $370,000,  with  whom  the  original  constructors  (Messra  Fox  and  Hen- 
derson) contracted  to  remove  and  re^i'^t  them  for  $600,000.  The  estate 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  acres,  known  as  Penge  Park,  crowning 
a  lovely  eminence  perhaps  ten  miles  from  the  center  of  London,  and  four  or 
five  from  the  nearest  compactly-built  portion  of  the  great  nietropolis,  was 
chosen  for  the  site  of  a  new  Crystal  Palace.  This  property  was  valued  by- 
disinterested  appraisers  at  $430,000,  or  about  $2,500  per  acre,  and  the  Com- 
pany added  to  it  by  subsequent  purchases  178  acres  more  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000.  They  then  sold  off  149  acres  for  $500,000,  retaining  the  200 
acres  best  adapted  to  their  purpose  at  a  cost  of  $330,000.  Hereupon  the 
revived  Crptal  Palace  was  commenced  on  the  5th  of  August,  1852.  It  was 
to  have  been  opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st  of  May,  1854,  but  Was  not 
actually  opened  till  the  10th  of  June  following,  when  the  Queen,  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  participated  in  the  ceremonies. 
The  grounds,  decorations,  illustrative  courts,  etc.,  were  then  very  imperfect^ 
and  are  not  even  yet  completed.  Tlie  enterprise,  formidable  at  the  outset, 
has  continued  to  grow  on  the  hands  of  its  projectors ;  the  original  capital 
of  $2,500,000  was  long  since  increased  to  $5,000,000,  on  the  back  of  which 
a  debt  of  over  $1,000,000  has  already  been  contracted;  Dulwich  Wood, 
adjoining  the  site,  has  been  leased  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  a  year ;  the  cost  of 
grading,  planting,  and  ornamenting  the  grounds  is  given'  at  $500,000 ;  an 
Artesian  well  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  water,  is  to  cost  $10t>,000 ;  foun- 
tains, lakes,  and  hydraulic  works,  about  $500,000 ;  sculpture,  about  $loO,00<) ; 
fine  arts,  about  $500,000 ;  the  edifice,  (including  purchase  and  removal  of 
the  original  in  Hyde  Park,  as  aforesaid,)  $1,500,000 ;  illustrations  of  Natural 
History  and  Geology,  $90,000.     The  I'alace  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
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gifts  of  rare  plants^  trect»  and  other  objects  of  national  interest ;  and  there 
will  probably  never  be  a  time  when  the  Palace  will  not  be  receiving  ad- 
ditions to  its  contents;  but  I  reckon  ten  millions  of  dollars  just  about  the 
fair  cost  of  the  whole  concern  ten  years  hence,  should  the  measure  of  public 
patronage  be  such  as  to  insure  its  continuance  and  prosperity.  The  edifice 
itself  is  1,608  feet  (not  quite  one-third  of  a  mile)  in  length  oy  312  feet  wide ;  at 
the  central  transept  it  is  384,  and  at  the  two  smaller  transepts  336  feet 
wid&  The  wings  at  either  end  have  a  length  of  676  feet  The  hight  of  the 
building  is  68  feet  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  base  of  the  noble  arch  or 
vault  72  feet  across,  forming  the  roof;  the  central  transept  has  a  vaulted 
roof  of  120  feet  span  ;  and  the  third  gallery  here  crosses  the  main  avenue  at 
a  hight  of  100  feet  from  the  floor.  The  ground  floor  resU  on  968  columns, 
and  has  a  basement  beneath  it  known  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton*s  Tunnel,  con- 
taining a  gigantic  warming  apparatus  of  furnaces,  boilers,  etc.,  including  an 
iron  network  of  fifty  miles  of  steam-pipes. 

CUBA.  Trial  of  General  Lopez  and  others^  engaged  in  the  Cuban  expedition, 
commenced  in  Circuit  Courts  New  Orleans,  December  17,  1850.  General 
Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  arrested  by  United  States  Mar^al  February  3, 
1851,  on  charge  of  setting  on  foot  a  military  expedition  against  Cuba;  he 
issues  a  paper  to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  resigning  his  office  as  Governor. 
Proclamation  by  the  President  United  States,  April  25,  warning  all  persons 
within  jurisdiction  of  the  States  from  aiding  or  engaging  in  any  expedition 
against  Cuba.  Arrest  of  O'SuUivan  and  others,  April  26,  on  charge  of  being 
concerned  in  a  Cuban  military  expedition  then  fitting  out  in  New  York. 
Steamer  Pampero,  with  Lopez  and  400  to  500  volunteers,  sails  from  New 
Orleans,  Aug.  3;  disembark  at  Cabanos  on  the  12th  ;  Col.  Crittenden,  on  his 
route  to  join  Lopez  then  in  advance,  is  attacked  by  500  Spanish  troops  and 
his  forces  scattered.  Lopez  being  repulsed  by  Gen.  £nua,  at  Las  Posas,  retreats 
to  the  mountains ;  is  taxen  by  bloodhounds  on  the  29th,  and  publicly  garot- 
ted  at  Havana,  September  1.  Col.  Crittenden  puts  to  sea,  but  is  captured 
with  60  of  his  comrades  on  the  16th  Aug. ;  the  whole  are  carried  to  Havana 
and  shot  the  next  day.  The  remaining  followers  of  Lopez,  after  enduring 
ffreat  privations,  are  captured  or  surrender,  and  all  but  three  or  four  con- 
demned by  the  governor  to  ten  years'  labor  on  the  public  works  in  Spain,  for 
which  country  they  are  shipped  September  1,  under  escort  Great  excite- 
ment at  New  Orleans,  Aug.  21,  growing  out  of  tiie  above;  the  Spanish  resi- 
dents attacked,  and  the  Spanish  consul  placed  in  city  prison  for  safety. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Thraslier,  late  editor  of  the  "  Faro  Industrial,"  arrested  at  Havana, 
and  after  a  trial  resulting  in  his  conviction,  sent  to  Spain  24th  Nov.,  1851. 
The  American  prisoners  in  Spain  pardoned  by  the  Queen,  Dec.  1851.  [For 
events  subsequent  to  1851,  see  Chronological  Tables.] 

I/AGUERRE0TYPE3.  Of  the  innumerable  variety  of  specimens  of  this  Art, 
those  of  the  United  States  are  considered  superior  for  brilliancy  and  execution. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  15,000  persons  are  connected  with  tlii?  Art 
in  the  U.  States,  and  that  the  amount  of  material  annually  consumed  in  their 
operations  exceeds  $900,000. 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE.  In  March,  1851,  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  accepted  a  Report  affirming  as  a  well-ascertained  historical 
fact  that  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  Declaratiwi  wn%  published  in  June, 
1775, — large  portions  of  which  were  embodied  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Declaration 
of  the  following  year.  A  re.'tolution  was  passed  tliat  the  Governor  caui»e  to 
be  transmitted  the  block  of  marble  presented  by  Lincoln  county  fur  the 
Waahingtou  Monument^  with  the  anus  of  the  State  and  the  following  inscrip- 
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tion  sculptured  thereon, — "North  Carolina,  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Mecklenburg,  May  20,  1776/' 
DEMOCRACY  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States^  compared : 

VolM  Va4M 

Cousti7.  Pop.  No.  Votes.  to 

Pop. 

*^JSdS?diS*i}«8.««>'«»     S3W1   im  42 

France,  84^000,000       250,000    1  in  187 

United  States,  80,000,000    2,790,000    1  in     7 


Coootry.  Fop.  No.  Votes. 


?*P*.. 


England,      17,000,000      630,721       1  in  26 
Wales,  850,000        87.924       1  in  28 

Scotland,       2.500,000        72,720       1  In  88 


Ireland,  8,000,000  08,006  1  In  81 
DENTISTRY.  Within  thirty  yeara,  the  art  of  dentistry  ha^s  by  the  cultivation 
of  it^  American  practitioners,  been  raised  from  comparative  obscurity  into 
the  front  rank  of  surgical  science.  Herodotus  mentions  that  there  w<^re  teeth- 
doctoi-8  in  Egypt  during  his  time,  and,  from  other  ancient  records,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  art  was  rudely  practised  at  an  early  day,  particularlj-  in 
Rome,  at  the  commencen^ent  of  the  Christian  era,  although  one  of  its  writers 
at  that  time  has  left  an  evidence  of  the  small  extent  of  his  theoretical  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject^  in  stating  that  '*  the  cause  of  the  toothache  is  known  only 
to  God."  From  that  time  to  the  seventeenth  century,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  part  of  dentistry  was  practised,  except  the  simple  knack  of  tooth -pulling, 
and  that  with  rude  instruments.  Probably  the  oldest  of  these  now  to  be  seen 
is  that  exhibited  in  Boston,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Dr.  Snowden,  on  board 
the  Mayflower,  in  1620.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  dentistry  was  successfully 
revived  in  Paris,  and  it  was  thence  introduced  into  the  United  States,  at  the 
period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  hy  the  surgeons  accompanying  our  French 
allies,  and  also  by  its  special  practitioners.  The  manufacture  of  sets  of  arti- 
ficial teeth  was  shortly  afterwards  commenced.  Among  those  for  whom  these 
were  made  was  Gen.  Washington,  who  had  one  set  made  by  Dr.  Greenwood, 
of  New- York,  and  a  second  set  hy  one  of  his  coteraporaries ;  but  he  afterwards 
entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  either  set.  In  1810,  there  were  not  probably 
fifty  dentists  in  the  United  States ;  but  there  were  so  many  improvements 
in  dentistry  about  1830,  especially  in  preparing  artificial  teeth,  that  there 
were  then  about  three  hundred.  Accordmg.to  a  careful  estimate  in  1843, 
there  were  at  that  time  1400  in  the  United  States  ;  in  1848,  2000;  and  in 
1850,  the  census  reported  2023.  In  1851,  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  I/>ndon, 
American  dentistry  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  in  the  world,  and  since 
that  time  the  profession  has,  by  greatly  adding  to  its  achievements  gained  a 
position  which  it  will  probably  long  continue  to  hold.  Tlie  celebrated  Fan- 
chard,  a  dental  surgeon  of  Paris,  wrote  a  work  entitled  iX7A/r'<r^i«n  Dentinte, 
published  in  1728,  in  two  volumes,  12mo^  of  900  pages,  which  was  the  first 
attempt  to  systematize  the  dental  art,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  medical 
science,  and  hence  he  has  ever  been  considered  and  justly  styled  the  **  father 
of  dentists.*'  During  the  next  ensuing  fifty  years,  some  half  dozen  valuable 
dental  works  were  published  on  the  Continent.  The  first  English  work  was 
issued  in  1770,  by  llomas  Berdmore,  whose  standing  in  his  professiou  made 
him  "  Dentist-in-ordinary*|  to  George  IlL  He  wrote  and  published  a  treatise 
on  the  teeth,  which,  in  point  of  merit,  is  said  to  be  justly  entitled  to  preemi- 
nence. Dr.  Hunter's  two  principal  works  appeared  in  1771  and  1778 :  Blake*s 
treatise,  in  1798  ;  and  Fox's,  in  1806.  There  have  been  not  less  than  fifty  trea- 
tises on  dentistry  byAmerican  authors,  and  about  half  of  these  are  now  in  priu.\ 
being  standtird  works,  and  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  practitioner's 
library.  The  first  o£*these  was  published  in  1801,  the  second  in  1802,  and  the 
third  in  1819,  since  which  date  there  has  scarcely  been  a  year  without  some 
valuable  additions  to  the  list  of  dental  works.  The  two  most  important  and 
largest  works  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Baltimore.  Of  these,  the  '*  Prin- 
eiplee  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery"  has,  since  its  first  publication,  in  18S9. 
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been  revised  four  times,  and  doubled  in  size,  and  is  now  geDerally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  in  any  language.  His  "  Diction- 
ary" is  also  a  work  of  high  repute,  and  has  passed  to  a  second  edition.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  dental  profession  in  the  United  States — what  cannot  be  said  of 
any  other — ^that  its  literature  is  superior  to  that  of  the  same  profession  in  Eu- 
rope. The  first  established  and  most  important  periodical  on  dentistry  is  Tfie 
American  Journal  of  Denial  Science^  published  quarterly  at  Baltimore^  edited 
by  Dr.  Harris,  and' commenced  by  him  June  1,  1839.  From  the  close  of  its 
fii*st  year,  to  August^  1850,  it  was  owned  by  *'The  American  Association  of 
Dental  Surgeons,"  and  was  partly  devoted  to  printing  standard  woi*ks :  then 
it  wfts  again  transferred  to  Dr.  H.,  and  its  library  department  discontinued. 
7%e  New- York  Dental  Recorder  was  commenced  October,  1846,  and  has  just 
entered  on  the  ninth  volume :  it  is  edited  by  C.  W.  Ballard.  7%^  Dental 
News-Letter^  commenced  in  1847,  at  Philadelphia,  is  an  able  quarterly,  now 
in  its  eighth  volume.  The  Dental  Register  ^  tlie  Wcstf  issued  quarterly  at 
Cincinnati,  was  commenced  October,  1847.  Tfie Pbrcep  is  a  new  jouinal,  \n\h- 
lishcd  in  this  city.  There  are  some  three  or  four  other  smaller  periodicals 
in  the  United  States.  In  all  Europe,  there  is  now  but  one  dental  periodical. 
The  Dentist,  published  monthly  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  each  number  containing 
twenty-four  pages.  An  English  journal  was  commenced  in  1843,  edited  by 
J.  Robinson,  but  it  was  short-lived.  This  country  has  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first — and,  as  yet,  the  only  one — to  establish  special  institutions  for 
instruction  in  dentistry.  The  value  and  feasibility  of  such  a  system  of  tuition 
have  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the  pioneer  college  at  Balti- 
more, which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  three  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union.  They  are  conducted  on  a  similar  plan,  having  an  annual  session 
of  four  months,  commencing  in  November,  and  having  a  faculty  of  five  pro- 
fessors and  a  lecturer  on  chemistry.  The  total  of  cbarges  for  the  course  of 
lectures  is  from  $85  to  $110;  matriculation,  $3  to  $5 ;  and  diploma,  $25  to 
$30.  The  Baltimore  College  was  founded  in  1840,  and  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  the  superior  ability  of  its  president.  Dr.  C  A.  Harris,  and 
his  colleagues,  several  of  whom  have  been  connected  with  it  from  the  time 
of  its  foundation.  The  whole  number  of  its  graduates,  to  1850,  was  84  ;  in 
1851, 18 ;  in  1852,  14;  in  1853,  22 ;  in  1864, 18 :  total,  to  last  year,  156.  "The 
American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,"  which  was  organized  in  1840,  holds 
its  annual  meetmg  in  the  fii'st  week  of  August.  The  last  three  meetings 
were  held  at  the  following  places:  Philadelphia,  August  5tli,  6th,  7t.h,  1851 ; 
Newport^  August  8d,  4th,  1852;  and  West  Point,  August  2d,  3d,  4th,  1853. 
Artificial  teeth  were  first  invented  in  Paris,  which  continued  to  be  the  chief 
place  for  their  manufacture  until  American  ingenuity  devised  a  superior 
article.  Twenty  years  ago,  probably  not  more  than  250,000  teeth  were 
manufactured  annually  in  the  United  States,  and  a  less  number  in  Europe. 
Since  then,  the  demand  has  been  continually  increasing,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  great  improvements  made  from  year  to  year,  which  have  at 
length  so  fully  combinea  beauty  and  utility  that  nothing  more  seems  to  b^ 
desired.  At  the  present  time,  there  arc  not  less  than  two  millions  of  mineral 
teeth  made  annually  in  this  country,  a  considerable  part  of  which  are  ex- 
ported to  various  European  countries,  including  France,  the  country  of  their 
invention.  It  is  a  matter,  then,  of  some  pride,  that  we  have  so  completely 
outstripped  ohe  older  countries  in  the  perfection  and  manufacture  of  this 
delicate  and  important  article.  The  capital  invested  in  this  buaincs^  alone, 
approaches  $300,000,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  many 
of  whom  are  women.  The  principal  materials  of  which  the  t-eeth  are  'iomposed, 
are:  feldspar,  white  clay,  and  silex,  which  are  brought,  by  tuns  at  a  tima 
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from  yarioufl  localities  in  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  other  Stat-es.  The  first 
process  in  the  inaniifEicture  consists  in  reducing  the  materials  to  a  fine  p&ste 
in  a  steam-raill.  This  paste  is  then  colored  with  the  proper  metallic  oxytls, 
80  as  to  produce  teeth  of  all  the  different  shades  found  in  nature.  Tlias  pre- 
pared, it  is  put  in  shape  by  moulds — which  are  very  numerous  and  varied — 
and  baked  in  the  furnace,  which  every  hour  bakes  hundreds  of  them  into  solid 
porcelain,  fit  for  service.  In  European  countries,  dentistry  is  by  no  means  as 
extensively  practised  as  in  tlie  United  States.  This  results:  First,  from  its 
being  less  required,  for  the  people  are  generally  more  healthy,  and  take  better 
care  of  their  teeth ;  secoodi}*,  because  their  practitioners  are  less  skilful  than 
oui*s,  and  hence  less  patronized.  In  1852,  an  official  return  showed  that  there 
were  but  411  dentists  in  France, 'which  number  but  little  exceeds  that  of  the 
dentists  in  this  city  alone.  In  the  same  year,  Berlin  contained  thirty-seven ; 
Munich,  seven  ;  and  Madrid,  twelve  dentists. 

DIAMONDS  The  Koh-i-noer,  or  "  MounUin  of  Lights"  valued  at  £-2,0(K),000, 
received  in  England,  from  India,  July,  1850.  The  actual  value  of  this  dia- 
mond, tested  by  Mr.  Jeffre^''s  tables,  is  £260,000.  It  is,  however,  exceeded 
by  the  famous  Portugal  diamond,  weighing  1680  carats:  this  diamond  has 
never  been  cut  or  polished, 'and  is  valued  by  the  Portuguese  Government  at 
£5,644,000!  The  j)urra-i-)u>or,  or  "Sea  of  Light,"  the  property  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  a  blue  diamond,  belonging  to  the  Queen  ;  another  in  Mr. 
Hope's  collection  (17T  grains),  with  several  parti-colored ;  and  a  green  dia- 
mond, owned  by  the  King  of  Saxon^',  are  among  the  most  remarkable  geras 
of  the  present  day.  Several  pink  diamonds  were  exhibited  in  the  **  Crystal 
Palace ;"  also  a  bl(Uik  diamond,  weighing  360  carats,  the  property-  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Mayer. 

DIRECTORY,  New-York  City.  The  earliest  published  was  in  1786:  a  small 
volume  of  eighty-two  pages,  printed  by  Shepherd  Kollock,  Wall  street  The 
names  of  the  individuals  and  firms  include  about  900,  and  occupy  thirty-three 
pages,  the  remainder  being  filled  with  general  statistics  of  the  city,  United 
States  Government,  Post  Office  regulations^  etc  In  his  address,  the  editor 
states  it  was  the  "  first  directory  ever  attempted  in  this  country.**  The  New- 
York  Historical  Society  possesses  a  complete  set,  from  its  first  publication. 

DOLLAR.  This  word  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  following  circum- 
stance: In  1516,  a  silver  mine  was  discovered  at  St  Joachim's  Thai  (or  dale), 
in  Bohemia,  the  proprietor  of  which  issued  a  number  of  silver  pieces,  which 
were  called  "Joachira*s  Thaler!*  Bv  subsequent  corruptions,  this  word  be- 
came Dollar ;  the  mark  ($)  is  simply  a  monogram  of  the  letters,  P  S :  that 
is,  Pe90f  the  Spanish  word  for  dollar. 

DRAMATIC  FUND  ASSOCIATION.  Tliis  benevolent  institution  for  the  relief 
of  decayed  or  disabled  members  of  the  profession,  in  this  country,  was 
founded  in  New- York,  April,  1848. 

EARTH,  Rotation  op  the.  M.  Focault*s  public  demonstration  in  Paris,  May, 
1851,  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  was  preceded  by  a  similar  exhibition  1>r 
M.  Guyot,  Paris^  1836. 

EARTHQUAKE  How  the  approach  of  an  earthquake  may  be  known:  M. 
Rati-Menten  has  communicated,  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  paper, 
stating  an  earthquake-indicator  to  consist  of  a  magnet  to  which  is  suspeu<ted, 
by  magnetic  attraction,  a  little  fragment  of  iron.  Shortly  before  the  occur- 
rence of  an  eailbquake,  the  magnet  temporarily  loses  its  power,  and  hence 
the  iron  falls.  According  to  M.  Rati-Menten,  the  accuracy  of  this  indicative 
sign  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  an  Argentine  officer^  Colonel  Espinot% 
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during  a  residence  of  mnny  years  at  Griguipa — a  region  where  earthqtiakes 
are  very  frequent 
Bronssa,  the  early  capital,  and  the  burial-place  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans, 
severely  visited  by  an  earthquake  in  the  oeginning  of  the  3'^ear,  (1855») 
)ias  recently  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  recent  recurrence  of  the  ca- 
lamity. A  few  shocks  sufficed  to  overthrow  the  magnificent  mosques 
which  were  the  pride  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  fact  that  the  mausoleums  of  the 
triumphant  Sultans — of  Othman,  Osman,  Bayar^ed,  and  Achmet — are  now 
in  ruins,  by  the  hand  of  Allah,  has  impressed  the  Turks  with  sinister  appre- 
hensions about  their  future.  They  take  the  earthquake  of  Broussa  for  a  bad 
omen,  foretelling  their  downfall,  and  the  end  of  their  rule. 

EDUCATION  (in  Europe).  Ausiricu — Austria  has  not  received  due  credit  for  its 
gigantic  efiorts  to  establish  a  free  and  extensive  system  of  education.  In 
1842  there  were  20,293  primary  day  schools,  besides  11,140  evening  classes  for 
adults  and  apprentices,  employing  in  all  41,809  teachers,  and  having  a  school 
attendance  of  over  2,600,000  pupils.  Besides  these  schools,  there  were  eight 
universities,  with  358  professora  and  18,871  students;  twelve  lycea;  forty- 
nine  theological  schools;  fifty-three  philosophical  colleges;  188  gymnasia,  or 
higher  classical  schools;  126  special  schools,  and  1252  private  schools. 

Bavaria, — Bavaria  has  three  universities ;  nine  lyceums,  or  colleges  ;  twenty- 
four  gymnasiums ;  seventy  Latin  schools ;  three  polytechnic  schools  ;  thirty- 
two  mechanic,  or  industrial  schools ;  nine  normal  schools;  and  6065  common, 
or  primary  schools. 

Bdgban. — There  is  now  a  very  complete  s^'stem  of  public  instruction  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Belgium,  organized  m  1842,  and  modified  in  1860.  It 
embraces — 1.  Primary  schools,  of  two  grades ;  2.  Secondary  schools,  of  two 
grades ;  8.  Superior  schools,  or  universities ;  4.  Special  schools,  of  everj^  kind ; 
5.  Societies  for  the  advancement  of  science,  the  arts,  and  literature.  All  the 
schools  are  subjected  to  constant  and  intelligent  supervision,  and  their  con- 
dition reported  to  the  public  fully  and  frequently.  There  is  one  normal 
school  to  train  professors  for  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  and  two  to  train 
teachers  for  primary  schools ;  besides  a  normal  course  in  the  best  primary 
school,  of  a  superior  grade,  in  each  province,  and  a  meeting  of  all  the  teachers 
of  a  given  district  every  three  months  for  discussion.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  practical  and  scientific  education  in  all  the  industrial  occupations  of  Bel- 
gium ;  and  there  are  schools  of  commerce,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  successful  operation.  No  country  in  Europe  is  making  more 
rapid  educational  progress. 

England  and  Wales. — England  is  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  acndemio 
and  collegiate  education.  The  ancient  endowments  of  grammar  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  exceed  in  amount  those  of  any  other  country. 
The  annual  income  of  charitable  trusts  ditsigned  for  grammar  schools, 
alone,  exceeds  $800,000,  and  for  schools  not  classical  and  elementary, 
over  $1,000,000;  and,  if  properly  managed,  it  is  calculated,  b}'  Mr.  McCul- 
loch,  that  these  trusts  would  yield  over  $4,000,000.  But  these  endowments 
educate  to  a  very  limited  extent  the  mass  of  the  poor  in  England,  for 
whose  special  benefit  they  were  left  by  their  charitable  and  religious  founders. 
The  only  effectual  education  provided  for  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  has 
been  ^iven  through  schools  supported  by  religious  bodies  and  voluntary 
societies,  established  since  1800,  and  only  aided  effectually  since  1846,  by 
governmental  grants  and  inspection.  It  was  recently  stated,  in  a  speech  in 
Parliament,  that,  in  respect  to  education,  England  is  almost  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale — Russia,  Spain,  and  Italy,  only  being  lower ;  that,  out  of  the  entire 
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number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  England,  forty- 
two  per  cent,  are  at  school,  twelve  per  cent  are  at  work,  and  forty-six  per 
cent  neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  There  was  also  mentioned  n  fact^  which 
seems  really  incredible,  vi&:  that  nearly  eight  hundred  school  masters  oi 
mistresses  in  England  were  nnable  to  write  their  own  names ;  and  Uiat^  at 
the  taking  of  the  census,  they  signed  their  returns  with  a  mark. 

The  following  are  the  moAt  recent  statistics  of  elementary  edocation  in  England,  gathered 
from  Lord  John  Bassell's  speech,  in  1953: 


Denomination  of  Schools. 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Paplla. 

Total  Income. 

CImrch  of  Engrland  School 

British  and  Foreign    do.      

\yesleyan                    do 

Congregational            do 

Kctnian  Catbolio          do 

Kiiggod                        do 

Total 

17,015 

1,600 

8J7 

89 

635 

270 

1»S.\865 
285,0(H) 
88,628 
6,S89 
84,750 
20,000 

£817,0Rl         1 
16I.2M) 
27.847        ' 
4,9<H 

16.000         , 
20,000         1 

19,856 

l,281,0n 

£1.01«,57»         , 

Public  day  schools,  .... 

Number  of  persons  on  the  school-books: 

Males, 

Females,     -  -  -  -  - 

Total,    ------ 

Attending  at  the  schools  on  the  81st  March,  1851 : 

Males. 

Females,     -  -  -  -  - 

Priraio  day  schools,  81st  March,  1851,     • 
Number  on  the  ^hool  books : 

Males. 

Females,     .  -  -  -  . 

Attending  on  March  Slst,  1851 : 


Males, 

Females, 


15,478 

791, MS 

616.(121 

1,107,567 

68.V0T 

480.180 

29,425 

847,694 
858,210 

817,890 
822,849 


Proportion  of  scholars  on  the  books  to  the  (one  scholar  in  8^  persons)  popu- 
lation, 11.76  per  cent  Number  of  scholars  in,  attendance  to  school  on 
books,  83  1-5  per  cent 

l^Vance, — The  sj-stem  of  public  instruction  in  France  embraces:  1.  Primary 
schools  of  two  grades,  elementary  and  superior;  of  the  first  there  are  37,0<>«\ 
and  of  the  last  290,  with  2,780,870  pupils.  In  all  the  primary  schools,  public 
and  private,  there  are  3,164,297  pupils.  2.  Supplementary  classes  or  schools 
for  cliildren  and  adults  who  cannot  attend  the  primary  schools.  This  ^rade 
of  institutions  embraces  1489  infant  schools,  with  96,192  pupils;  and  6630 
classes  for  adults,  witli  102,230  pupils.  3.  Secondary  schools-;  embracing 
fifty-seven  lycea  or  classical  high  schools,  with  20,872  pupils;  312  communiQ 
colleges  and  forty-six  i*oval  colleges,  with  an  aggregate  of  44,00n  pupils; 
besides  some  80,000  pupils  in  private  establishments  of  the  same  gi^de.  4. 
Superior  schools ;  or  schools  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts.  There  are  si.x  faculties  of  Cattiolic  theoiogy,  and  two  of  Pro- 
testant theologj^,  with  about  6000  students.  There  are  nine  faculties  of  law, 
at  Aix,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Stnisbonrg,  and  Tou- 
louse, with  about  3000  students.  There  nre  three  faculties  of  medicine,  at 
Paria^  Grenoble,  and  Montpelier,  with  seventeen  secondary  schools  of  medi- 
cine. The  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris  includes  about  thirty  professors  aud 
4000  students.  There  are  eight  faculties  of  science  and  six  faculties  of  letters; 
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fiv%  special  schoolB.  a.  Normal  schools  for  training  teachers  and  professors: 
One  superior  normal  school  at  Paris,  for  educating  professors  for  colleges  and 
lycea;  ninety-three  pHmarjr  normal  schools,  including  the  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  seminaries  for  female  teachers,  connected  with  rvli- 
ffious  communities ;  one  normal  military  school  at  Paris ;  one  normal  class 
for  teachers  and  conductors  of  reform  schools  at  Mettray.  6.  Schools  of  en- 
gineers, military,  civil,  and  naval:  There  are  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the 
Bchool  of  Roaas  and  Bridges,  and  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Paris,  c.  Schools 
of  arts  and  manufactures:  1.  The  central  school,  and  the  Conservatory  of  the 
Arts,  at  Paris ;  2.  The  schools  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix,  together  with  a 
lai^e  number  of  provincial  and  town  schools  and  classes,  for  special  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  pattern,  and  model  making,  etc.  d  Schools  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  etc. :  There  are  forty-four  model-farm  schools ;  four  regional, 
or  district ;  one  central  institute  at  Versailles ;  four  veterinary  schools,  and 
one  school  of  horticulture,  e.  Military  schools :  These  are  six — 1.  Military 
Gymnasium,  at  Paris ;  2.  Special  Military  School,  at  St,  C3'r ;  3.  College,  at 
La  Fleche ;  4.  School  for  Artillery,  at  Metz ;  5.  School  for  Staff-ofliccrs,  at 
Paris;  6.  School  for  Cavalry,  at  Saumur.  /.  Naval  schools :  Besides  the  two 
large  schools  at  Brest  and  UOrient^  there  are  forty  naval  schools  in  the  dif- 
ferent seaports,  g.  School  of  the  fine  arts :  Aid  is  given  to  the  Academy  of 
Painting  at  Rome  and  Paris,  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  to  schools  of 
Design  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  A.  Institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf 
mutes,  and  idiots:  France  was  the  earliest  to  establish  public  institutions  for 
each  of  these  unfortunate  classes,  and  still  makes  annual  a])propriations  in 
their  behalf,  i.  Agricultural  orphan  homes  and  refoim  schools :  There  are 
ten  reform-farm  schools,  and  nineteen  homes  for  orphans,  with  a  farm  and 
a  garden  attached,  supported  or  aided  by  the  government.  Besides  these 
institutions,  tliere  are  a  large  number  of  societies  and  libraries,  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  a  particular  science  or  branch  of  knowledge,  in  aid  of 
which  the  government  makes  annual  appropriations. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. — ^The  Grand  Duchy  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  con- 
stitutional States  of  Germany,  and  the  one  best  provided  with  educational 
institutions.  With  a  population  in  1844  of  400,000,  there  were — ^Two  uni- 
versities— one  at  Heidelberg,  with  710  students — the  otlier  at  Freiburg,  with 
485  students;  four  lyceums,  or  high  schools,  a  grade  below  the  university ;  six 
gymnasiums,  devoted  mainly  to  high  classical  instruction  ;  six  pedagogiums, 
or  schools  preparatory  to  the  Ij^cea;  fourteen  Latin  schools,  preparatory  to 
the  gymnasium ;  eight  seminaries  for  young  ladies ;  four  normal  schools — 
one  at  Carlsruhe,  for  Protestant  teachers;  four  normal  schools — one  at 
Carlsruhe  for  Catholic  teachers;  one  institution  for  deaf  mutes:  one  vetbii- 
nary  school ;  one  polytechnic  school,  with  200  pupils ;  one  trade  school ;  one 
military  academy;  2121  common  schools,  each  with  different  grades  or 
classes. 

Greece. — ^The  public  educational  institutions  of  Greece,  and  their  statistics  for 
1851-2,  are  as  follows:  University  of  Athens,  thirty-nine  professoi*s  and  590 
students — classed  as  follows:  of  philosophy  (sciences  and  belles-lettres), 
Bixty*six;  theology,  ten ;  law,  109;  medicine,  278  ;  pharmacy,  thirty -seven. 
Of  the  590,  281  are  from  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  309  from  the  Greek 
provinces.  The  annual  expense  of  this  institution  is  $23,560.  Seven  gymnasia 
(classical  high  schools),  with  forty-three  professors  and  1077  pupils,  of  whom 
847  are  from  Independent  Greece.  Seventy-nine  secondary  schools  (i:alled 
Hellenic,  because  based  upon  the  study  of  Greek),  with  133  professors  and 
8872  pupils;  four  private  institutions  and  three  supported  by  the  communes, 
vith  twenty-five  profeasoi-s  and  511  pupils;  one  seminary,  with  four  profea- 
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won  And  thirty  students.  One  normal  school,  for  training  teachers  for  the 
communal  schools,  with  seven  professors  and  sixty  students.  388  communal 
schools  for  bo^-s,  with  866  teachers  and  38,864  pupils.  Thirty-one  communal 
schools  for  girls,  with  forty  teachers  and  4380  pupils ;  seventeen  privat-e 
schools  for  girls,  with  twenU'-five  teachers  and  1479  pupils;  the  school  of 
the  Philecpaideutic  Society,  for  the  higher  instruction  of  ^irls,  with  tiiirteen 
professors  and  464  pupils.  One  agricultural  school,  at  Tiryns,  with  twenty 
scholars.  One  military  school,  with  twenty  professors  and  sixtj'-four  pupils. 
Tliere  are,  also,  at  Athens,  a  school  called  the  Polytechnic  School,  being  the 
beginning  of  a  school  of  arts  and  trades ;  a  library,  of  about  70.000  volumes ; 
a  rich  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  an  ana- 
tomical museum ;  a  museum  of  pathological  anatomy ;  an  observator}* ;  a 
medical  society ;  a  society  of  natural  history  ;  an  archsological  society ;  a 
society  of  the  nne  art-s,  and  a  botanic  garden.  According  to  statistical  returns 
of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  for  1853,  the  population  is  1,002,112.  Of  this 
number,  from  700  to  750  are  teachers  or  professors,  and  about  47,000  pupils, 
of  whom  about  6250  are  females.  The  number  of  young  Greeks  studying  in 
the  universities  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  is  from  350  to  400.  Of  these, 
thirty-one,  having  finished  courses  of  study  in  Greece,  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Greek  government.  Eleven  of  them  are  studying  medicine, 
six  fine  arts,  six  literature,  one  law,  one  physical  and  mathematical  science^ 
and  six  theology. 

Holland, — Tlie  primary  school  system  of  Holland  was  first  organized  in  180^ 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  are  school 
inspectors,  who  visit  schools,  examine  and  promote  teachers,  and  give  life  to 
the  whole  sj'stem.  There  were  3214  primary  schools  in  1846,  with  382,370 
pupils,  to  wnich  there  were  eighty  inspectors,  paid  by  the  government,.  The 
schools  are  partly  supported  by  the  communes  or  parishes,  and  partly  by  the 
parents. 

Ireland. — Prior  to  1650,  Ireland  abounded  with  schools  connected  with  reli- 
gious houses  or  the  parish  church.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  1831, 
the  legislation  of  England,  in  regard  to  Irish  schools,  was  mainly  directed 
to  convert  Irishmen  into  Englishmen,  and  Catholics  into  Protestants.  It  was 
even  made  an  offense,  punishable  by  transportation,  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster, 
or  for  Catholic  parents  to  educate  their  children  abroad.  In  1831,  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland  was  organized,  and  an 
annual  grant — in  the  year  1848,  amounting  to  over  £125,000 — was  made  to 
support  public  schools  free  of  any  denominational  bias.  This  Board  has  aided 
in  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  over  8000  school-houses,  and  now  supports 
over  4000  elementary  schools,  with  500,000  pupils,  besides  one  normal  school, 
one  model-farm  school,  twenty-one  district-farm  schools,  sixteen  industrial 
schools,  eighteen  workhouse  schools,  and  a  large  number  of  evening  classes^ 

PruMia. — ^The  educational  system  of  Prussia  embraces — 1.  Primar3-  schools 
of  two  grades,  elementary  and  superior,  with  a  high  school  in  the  large 
towns;  2.  Secondary  schools  of  two  kinds — gymnasia  for  classical  trainiiig, 
and  real  schools  for  the  business  of  life ;  8.  Universities,  with  the  most  com- 
plete range  of  higher  instruction  in  law,  medicine,  theolog}',  science,  and 
philosophy;  4.  Special  schools,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiot^s  and  for 
engineers,  fanners,  artisans,  and  artists.  In  1846,  there  were  24,080  ele- 
mentary schools,  with  29,663  male  teachers,  and  1876  female,  all  of  whom 
had  been  trained  in  normal  schools,  of  which  there  are  forty -six,  including 
two  for  female  teachers.  To  these  should  be  added  1436  superior  primary 
schools,  with  91,818  scholars  and  2729  teachers,  and  100  town  high  schools^ 
and  762  teachers^  and  15,624  students 
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Runia. — ^Thd  public  schools  of  Rmsis  may  be  dosstficd  as  follows :  1.  Schools 
and  institations  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. These  embrace — a.  Primary  schools,  supported  by  the  parishes,  of 
which  there  are  no  returns^  as  to  their  numbera  or  the  attendance ;  b.  Town 
high  schools,  of  which  there  are  over  2000,  with  112,000  pupils ;  e.  Gymnasia, 
or  classical  schools,  seventy-seven,  in  all  numbering  about  8000  pupils,  mostly 
sons  of  the  nobility ;  d.  Boarding  schools  sanctioned  by  the  government ; 
e.  Six  universities  and  three  lycea»  with  —  professors  and  teachers,  and 
8521  students.  2.  Military  schools :  a.  Twenty-seven  colleges,  subject  to  the 
direct  management  of  the  emperor,  or  to  his  delegate,  the  grand  duke,  heir- 
apparent,  with  S65  professors  and  9504  students ;  b.  Ten  naval  schools,  with 
8920  students  and  837  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty ;  e. 
Elementary  military  schools,  for  children  of  soldiers  in  service,  or  whose 
fathers  have  been  killed  in  war,  under  the  management  of  the  Minister  of 
"War.  3.  Preparatory  schools  for  the  civil  service  of  the  emph-e :  a.  Eighty- 
five  schools  of  commerce,  with  461  teachers  and  9779  pupils,  belonging  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance ;  b.  Two  schools  of  civil  engineering,  with  eighty-five 
professors  and  516  students ;  c  Three  schools,  with  ninety-three  professors 
and  591  students,  under  the  charge  of  the  Postmast-er ;  d.  Six  institutions, 
with  ninety-six  professors  and  993  students,  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary 
of  State ;  e.  Two  law-schools,  with  ninety-three  professors  and  591  students. 
4w  Theological  schools:  a.  Twenty-one  theological  schools  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Church,  with  seventy-two  teachers  and  1261  students ;  b.  Fourteen 
schools  to  the  Armenian  Church,  with  forty-five  teachers  and  728  students ; 
c  Two  schools  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  with  eight  teachers  and  668  students ; 
dL  Eleven  schools  to  the  Mahommedan  creed,  with  586  students ;  «.  One  rab- 
binical school  to  the  Jews.  These  schools  are  managed  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  consistories  of  the  other  denominations.  5.  Agricul- 
tural schools :  a.  An  agricultural  college,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  emperor,  where  250  peasants  are  thoroughly  instructed  for  four  years, 
in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  and  then  sent  to  model  farms  on  the 
domains  of  the  crown ;  b.  Twenty-five  agricultural  schools,  with  124  teachers 
and  1591  students ;  c.  2696  industrial  elementary  schools,  employing  2783 
teachers  for  18,907  pupils. 

Saxony. — ^With  a  population  of  1,809,023,  in  1846,  there  was  one  university, 
with  eighty-five  professors  and  885  students ;  six  academies  of  the  arts  and 
mining,  with  forty-tliree  professors  and  teachers,  and  1400  pupils;  eleven 
gymnasia,  with  131  teachers  and  1590  pupils ;  six  higher  burgher  and  real 
schools,  with  eighteen  teachers  and  270  pupils ;  three  special  institutions,  for 
commerce  and  military  affairs,  with  forty-three  teachers  and  240  pupils ;  nine 
teachers'  seminaries,  with  forty-one  teachers  and  862  pupils;  seventeen  higher 
schools  of  industry,  or  technical  schools^  with  72  teachers  and  779  pupils; 
sixty-nine  lower  or  technical  schools,  with  —  teachers  and  6966  pupils ; 
tweuty-foqr  schools  for  lace-mftking,  with  thirty-seven  teachers  and  1928 
pupils ;  and  ^165  common  schools,  with  2175  teachers  and  278,022  pupils ; 
Desides  one  institution  for  the  blind,  one  for  deaf  mutes,  three  orphan  asylums, 
and  a  number  of  infant  schools  and  private  seminaries. 

Scotland. — ^Public  schools  existed  in  Scotland  for  many  centuries  before  the 
organization  of  the  present  system  of  parochial  schools,  by  the  Acts  of  1615, 
1683,  and  1696.  The  growth  of  the  population  has,  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  made  the  parochial  system  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  country.  Out  of  4371  schools  in  operation  in  1850,  only 
1049  belonged  to  the  parocliial  system ;  of  the  remainder,  823  were  suppoi'ted 
b  part  by  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  704  by  the  Free  Church ;  fifty  by  the 
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Scotch  Episcopal ;  sixtj-three  by  Roman  Catholics ;  and  1684  were  adventnre 
schools,  supported  entirely  by  tuition.  In  all  these  schools  there  were  about 
225.000  sclLolars,  leaving  a  large  number  of  children — not  less  than  1  *25,OiX» — 
of  the  proper  school  age,  still  to  be  provided  for.  The  parochial  sehuols  of 
Scotland  are  supported  partly  by  a  charge  on  the  property  of  the  parishes, 
and  partly  by  tuition  paid  by  parents. 

Wlrteinherg. — Wirtemberg  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  German  States  to 
estaUish  a  graduated  system  of  public  instruction,  from  the  common  school 
to  the  university,  and  has  always  shared  largely  in  all  the  educational  move- 
ments of  Grermany.  The  framework  of  the  school  system  in  operation  in  1848 
was  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  in  1538,  enlai*ged,  from  time  to  time,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  age  for  new  institutions^  and  a  more  liberal  and 
practical  instruction.  With  a  population  of  1,750,000,  there  were  the  fol- 
lowing institutions,  aided  by  the  government,  in  1847 :  One  university,  at 
Tubingen,  with  six  faculties,  seventy-one  professors^  and  800  students ;  nine 
real  schools,  with  seventy  teachers ;  six  gymnasia,  each  with  ten  j^rofessors 
and  three  assistants — tliat  at  Stuttgart  has  twenty-six  professors ;  live  lyoea, 
each  with  seven  teachers ;  eighty-seven  Latin  schools,  in  which  eighty-six 
classical  teachers,  sixty-six  real  teachers,  and  forty-four  assistants,  are  cm- 
ployed;  one  Protestant  theological  seminar}-,  atTilDingen,  with  fifteen  teach- 
ers, and  four  preparatory  theological  schools  in  other  parts,  each  having  six 
teachers  and  thirty  pupils;  one  Catholic  theological  tftemiuary;  one  poly- 
technic school,  with  twenty-one  teachers,  and  a  course  of  instruction  em- 
bracing *four  years,  for  engineers,  architects,  etc, ;  one  institute  for  agriculture 
and  forestry,  at  Ilohenheim,  the  most  complete  agricultural  establishment  in 
Europe,  and  five  smaller  schools;  one  veterinary  school,  with  five  professors; 
two  orphan  houses,  each  having  278  orphans;  nine  farm  schools,  for  vagrant 
and  criminal  children ;  seven  schools  of  art  and  drawing ;  one  superior 
seminary  for  Protestant  girls,  at  Obensteufeld,  with  eleven  teachers;  one 
superior  seminary  for  Catholic  girls,  at  Stuttgart^  with  thirteen  male  teachers 
and  thirteen  female  teachers;  one  institute  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind; 
1455  Protestant  common  schools ;  787  Catholic  schools ;  six  teachers*  semi- 
naries. These  institutions,  providing  on  a  liberal  scale  for  the  educational 
wants  of  the  whole  community,  are  all  in  some  way  aided  by  the  government, 
and  subject  to  its  supervision  through  the  Home  Department 

Agricultural  Education. — Much  attention  is  now  paid  in  Europe,  bjr  govern- 
ments and  by  voluntary  associations  of  the  friends  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments, in  difi'erent  countries,  to  schools  and  model  farms,  for  special  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  The  first  school  of  the  kind 
was  proposed  by  the  Abbe  Rosier,  in  France,  ih  1775,  but  established  by 
Fellenberg,  at  Ilofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  in  1799.  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Barnard  s 
book,  that  there  are  now  in  Europe  twenty-five  superior  "school's  sixty  inter- 
mediate, and  260  primary  schools  of  agriculture,  besides  a  coui*se  of  fectures 
on  the  science  of  agriculture  in  sixteen  universities.  Mr.  Barnard  gives  a 
particular  description  of  several  of  the  most  successful  of  these  interesting 
institutions. 

Normal  Schools. — ^The  first  institution  for  the  special  instruction  of  teachers 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  was  established  by  tlie  Abbe  de  Lasalle,  in  France,  in 
1681,  and  the  second,  by  Franke,  in  Germany,  in  1694.  There  are  now  nearly 
three  hundred  in  successful  operation.  They  exists  as  part  of  the  system,  in 
every  country  where  public  schools  are  established  and  supportt^d  bj'  law. 

Reformatory  Farm  Schools. — A  very  interesting  class  of  agricultural  schools 
has  been  established  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  within  a  few  ^'eara^ 
under  the  name  of  "Reform  Farm  Schools,"  designed  for  delinquent  children. 
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EDUCATION  (in  India]^  Education  Always  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  hit* 
torj'  had  been  an  object  of  public  care  and  of  public  interest  to  the  Hindoo 
governments  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  Every  well  regulated  village  under 
those  governments  had  a  publicschool  and  a  public  schoolmaster.  The  system 
of  instruction  in  them  was  that  which  in  consequence  of  its  efficiency,  sim- 
plicity, and  cheapness,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  introduced  from  Madras  into 
England,  and  from  England  into  the  rest  of  Europe.  Every  Hindoo  parent 
looked  upon  the  education  of  his  child  as  a  solemn  duty  which  he  owed  to  God 
and  his  countr}^,  and  placed  him  under  the  schoolmaster  of  his  village  as  soon 
as  he  had  attained  his  fifth  year.  The  ceremony  of  introducing  him  for  the 
first  time  to  the  schoolmaster  and  his  scholars  was  publicly  recorded,  and  was 
attended  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  observance ;  a  prayer  being 
offered  up  to  Ganesa,  the  Hindoo  god  of  wisdom,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
every  Hindoo  school,  imploring  him  to  aid  the  scholar  in  his  endeavoi*s  to 
learn  and  become  wise. 

EDUCATION — ScuooLs  of  the  Sakdwich  Islands. 

Whole  Nnmber  or  Schools, 411 

Whole  Number  of  Scholars  in  same, 11,782 

Whole  Gist  In  18-M $20,705  82 

A vcmge  Number  of  Scholars  In  each  School, 28  4.10 

A  vemjre  Cost  (>r  each  Scho<»l  for  the  year, $50  25 

Averaarc  Cost  of  each  School  for  a  day, $202  1.10 

Select  Sch<N)ls  supported  wholly  or  in  port  by  Government,  inclading  English 

and. High  Schoiils, .^  15 

Number  of  Scholars  in  same,  say *  650 

Number  of  Native  Childrtn  learning  English,  about 600 

EDtJCATION  (in  the  United  States). 

ToUl  of  the  School  Fund  of  the  Slates  of  the  CTnion  [For  the  details,  see 

Fiaances], $26,509,820 

C0LLE01SS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Colleges  and  Professional  Schools  in  the  United  States,        ...  119 

"         Instructors  in  Do., 1,028 

"         Students  In  Do.. 11,782 

(boing  1  Instructor  to  11.4  Students  oa  an  average.) 

*»         Alumni  of  Do 62,128 

••         Volumes  in  Libraries  of  Do., 076,088 

**         Theological  Schoo]^ 44 

"         Professors  in  Do., 126 

"         Students  in  Do., 1,872 

(being  1  Instructor  to  10.89  Students  on  an  sTerage.) 

"     Educated  since  Foundation  of  Do., 8,195 

"         Volumes  in  Libraries  of  Do., 201,547 

"         Law  Schools, 17 

"         Professors  in  Do., 87 

"        Students  In  Do., 478 

(being  1  Instructor  to  12.78  Students  on  an  ayerage.) 

*«         Medical  Schools, 87 

"        Professors  in  Do., 254 

•*         Students  in  Do., 0,131 

(being  1  Instructor  to  20.4  Students  on  an  average.) 

Nnmber  of  Graduates  of  Do., 18,150 

Normal  School8^[soo  Normal  Schools.] 

Fop  the  results  of  education,  it  may  be  instructive  to  compare  the  native 
vahUe  population,  and  the  number  of  native  iohite  adults  ignorant  of  letters  in 
a  few  States: 
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Popnlatioo.  IsiionntA4all» 

Maine, M9,674  1.9»4 

North  Carolina, 550,367  73,22< 

Mu88acha8ett^ 8l9,()44  1JJ&5 

Tenneissee, 749,661  77.017 

Ohl.s 1,782,693  61,963 

Virginia, 871,898  T5,S6S 

Oonndcticat, 824,095  IM 

Maryland 866,650  17,864 

Bliode  Island, 119,975  9Sl 

I^ui^iana, 167,^58  14.990 

New-York, 2,888,830  88,241 

Missouri, 614,527  84,443 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  oldest  colleges  of  the  United  States, 
Harvard  and  Yale,  have  independeat  chairs  of  Zoology;  while  the  two 
great  Uiiivereitiee  of  England  afford  no  means  of  instruction  in  those  de- 
partments, except  such  as  are  derived  from  the  casual  lectures  of  the  reader 
m  Anatomy  and  Phj'siology. 

EMIGRATION  STATISTICS-^reat  BarrAW. 

Boturn  by  the  Land  and  Emigration  Cominis9lonera  of  the  Emigration  frAin  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  the  Twenty-six  years  from  1826-50,  rnclostve.* 


Toan. 

To  the  North 
American 
Culonica. 

To  United 
States. 

To  Aiwtrallan 
Colonies  and 
Now  Zealand. 

To  all  other 
Places. 

Total 

1825 

8,741 

6,551 

4S5 

114 

t4,8n 

1826 

12,S18 

7,068 

908 

116 

20,930 

1827 

12,(548 

14,526 

716 

114 

28,00$ 

1828 

12,084 

12,817 

1,056 

135 

26,'*9t2 

1829 

18.307 

15,678 

2,016 

197 

81.193 

1881) 

80,574 

24,337 

1,242 

204 

86.9JT 

1881 

53,067 

28,418 

1,561 

114 

68,160 

188  J 

66,889 

82,872 

8,738 

196 

103,140 

1S88 

23,803 

29,109 

4,093 

617 

62,527 

1884 

40,060 

-  88,074 

2,800 

288 

76,223 

1?>85 

15,578 

26.720 

1,860 

825 

44,473 

1888 

84.226 

87,774 

8,124 

293 

76,417 

1S87 

29,334 

86,770 

5,054 

826 

72,ft3*    . 

1888 

4,577 

14,833 

14,021 

^n 

88,232 

l.<<89 

12,653 

88.586 

15,786 

227 

92,2.>7 

1840 

82,298 

40,643 

15,850 

1,958 

9J.748 

1841 

83,164 

45,017 

82,625 

9,786 

118.592 

1842 

54,128 

68,852 

8.534 

1,835 

123,844 

1843 

225,618 

28,335 

8,478 

1,881 

67,212 

1844 

22,924 

48,660 

2,m 

1,878 

70,636 

1S45 

81,8)8 

6S,53S 

830 

2,381 

ftJ,5>l 

1846 

48,489 

82,289 

2.847 

1,826 

129,851 

1S47 

109,680 

142,154 

4,949 

1,487      ■ 

263,270 

1843 

81,065 

188,288 

23,9iH 

4,887 

24S.HS9 

1849 

41,867 

219,460 

82,191 

6.499 

29.),45r"  -H- 

1850 
1851 

82,961 

828,078 

16,087 

8,77* 

28J,S49         \ 

to  March  V 
81 

Total, 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5G.&S4 

-1 

- 

.. 

• 

2,622,r»l7 

*  The  Betum  does  not  distingalsh  the  emigrants  bom  in  Great  Britain  ttom  those  l>om  \n 
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EMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  etatement  of  the  number  of 
passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  by  sea  from  foreign  countries, 
during  Uie  lost  eleven  years  from  September  80,  1843,  to  December  31, 
1854:— 


Males. 

Females. 

Sex  not 
stated. 

Total. 

From  Sept  80, 1848,  to  Sept.  80, 1844,   . 
Sept.  83, 1844,  to  Sept.  80,  1845,  . 
Sept.  80. 1845,  to  Sept  80,  1846,  . 
Sept  80;  1846,  to  Sept  80,  1847,  . 
Sei>t.  80,  1847,  to  Sept  83, 1843,  . 
Sept  80,  1848,  to  Sopt  83, 1849,   . 
Sept  80,  1849,  to  Dec  81,  1849,  . 
Dec.  81,  IS49,  to  Dec  81,  1850,  . 
Dec  81, 1850,  to  Dec  81, 1S51,  . 
Dec  81, 1851,  to  Dec  31, 1852,  . 
Dec.  81, 1852,  to  Dec  81,  1868,  . 
Dec  81,  1868,  tu  Dec  31, 1864,  . 

Total 

48,897 

69,188 

90,978 

184,750 

186,128 

179,258 

88,282 

2K),903 

245,017 

286^696 

234,887 

85,867 
49,290 
66.778 
96,747 
92,888 
119,915 
27,107 
118,392 
163,745 

164J81 

175,587 

1,400 

897 

1,057 

472 

442 

181 

1,033 

66 

898,470 

84,764 
119,804 
158,643 
232.554 
229,848 
84:)9,6I0 

66,573 
815,338 
4'!8,823 
808,470 
410,777 
46»,474 

1,664,874 

1,105,492     1     404,029 

8,174,805 

ENLISTMENTS.  It  is  stated  on  high  authority  that,  out  of  a  company  of  55  in 
the  United  States  army,  nine-tenths  enlisted  on  account  of  female  difficulties ; 
thirteen  of  them  had  changed  their  names,  and  forty-three  were  either 
drunk,  or  partially  so,  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment  Most  of  them  were 
men  of  considerable  talents  and  learning,  and  about  one-third  had  once  been 
in  elevated  stations  in  life.  Four  of  them  had  been  lawyers,  three  doctors, 
and  two  ministers. 

ENVELOPES  FOR  LETTERS.  Delarue's  machine  in  London  completes  no 
less  than  396,000  dail^,  the  cutting,  folding,  and  gumming,  being  performed 
by  one  single  operation.  Dr.  Hawes*  three  machines  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
complete,  count,  and  pock,  86,000  per  day,  and  preparations  are  making 
for  a  contract  of  120,000  daily. 

ERICSSON'S  CALORIC  SfflP.  The  caloric  engine  was  patented  by  Captain 
Ericsson  in  183.3.  Its  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  hot  air  m  the  place  of  steam 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel.  Its  first  practical  application  was  in  the 
steamer  Ericsson,  built  at  New  York,  and  fitted  up  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  inventor.  At  her  first  trial  this  ship  accomplished 
about  nine  revolutions  of  her  wheels  a  mmute  and  a  speed  of  about  seven 
miles  an  hour.  Her  cylinders  were  so  large,  be^ng  fourteen  feet  in  diameter, 
that  the  bottoms,  to  which  the  fires  of  the  furnace  were  directly  applied, 
were  rendered  insecure  through  constant  expansion  and  contraction.  This 
difficulty  it  was  found  could  not  be  easily  remedied,  and  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  running  the  ship  on  the  high-pressure  principle,  and  by  this 
means  very  much  reducing  the  size  of  the  cylinders,  bringing  them  down  to 
about  six  feet  The  ship,  m  May  or  June,  1854,  made  her  first  trip  with  the 
new  machinery,  and  when,  in  returning  to  her  dock,  after  what  Capt 
Ericsson  deemed  a  most  successful  trial,  she  was  struck  by  a  fatal  flaw 
which  carried  her  to  the  bottom.  Tliis  accident,  though  happening  at 
home,  was  nevertheless  a  complete  shipwreck.  The  ship  was  in  fact  reduced 
to  a  mere  hulk,  with  everything  movable  in  ruins  and  everything  fixed 
requiring  renovation,  the  entire  machinery  included.  The  enterprise  was 
atarted  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  one  after  another 
threw  nearly  the  entire  burthen  on  Mr.  John  B.  Kitching,  who  courage 
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ously  held  out  to  the  last  The  plan  of  propellinrr  the  vessel  hv  heated  air 
has  been  abandoned  for  the  present,  and  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  as  to 
the  possibility  of  its  ever  sapcrseding  steam,  are  divided.  The  Eriitsson  is 
now  converted  into  a  steamship  of  improved  pattern.  Capt.  Ericsson  claima 
to  have  made  a  very  important  improvement  by  his  new  condenser.  The 
saving  is  great  in  fuel,  in  the  wear  of  the  boiler,  and  the  labor  of  cleansing 
it,  through  the  use  of  fresh  water  in  lieu  of  salt.  By  the  new  plan,  the 
boilers  of  the  Ericsson  are  charged  with  fresh  water,  and  as  there  is  no 
waste,  she  may  carry  the  same  out  from  New  York  to  Havre  and  return 
without  diminution  other  than  what  mi^ht  result  from  accidental  leakage. 
In  addition,  she  has  apparatus  for  distilling  1,000  gallons  of  fresh  water 
from  salt  a  day,  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  water-tanks  is  saved  for  freight. 
Altogether,   she   comes  nearer   to   the   caloric  standard   of  cheapness   of 

Eower  and  economy  in  space.  The  room  occupied  by  the  machinery  and 
oilers  is  unusually  smalC  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  greatly  reduced  from 
the  old  standard.  It  is  stated  that  her  furnaces  cannot  consume  over  thirty 
tuns  a  day,  and  it  is  expected  the  Atlantic  vo3'age  will  be  made  on  a  tun  aa 
hour.  Tlie  speed  of  the  ship  on  her  trial  trip  was  about  twelve  miles  aa 
hour,  with  an  alleged  consumption  of  fuel  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  thia 
quantity. 
EXHIBITION,  GREAT,  LONDON,  onened  by  the  Queen,  May  1,  closed  Oct 
11,  1851.  This  building,  erected  for  the  exhibition  of  the  **  World's  Indua- 
try"  in  arts,  manufactures,  eta,  covered  nearly  nineteen  acres,  being  four 
times  the  size  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Joseph  Paxton,  almost  entirely  of  glass  and  iron  ;  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
building  were  33,000,000  feet ;  bight  of  the  transept,  108  feet 

Total  cash  receipts  from  privileges,  season  tickets  and  visitors,  .  «  .     £505,107 

or  which  $d56,S03.25  were  taken  on  the  U.  days. 
Expenses  and  appropriations,  .......       855,000 

Net  profit,          .           •  £150.107 

Total  numbor  of  visitors, 6,201,856 

Largest  number  of  admissions  on  closing  day,  being  at  5  P.  M.,            -           -  10S,0(10 

Kumbcr  of  EJrhlbItor^    -           -           -           -           -           -           -           -  17,000 

OounoU  JifediUs  awarded  to  Groat  Britain,  79 ;  Germany,  12 ;  Austria,  4 ;  Belglam,  8 ;  Tus- 
cany, 2 ;  Spain.  1 ;  France,  56 ;  United  States,  5 ;  Uussia,  8 ;  Switzerland,  2;  Holland,  1 ; 
Kome,  1 ;  and  Turkey,  1.    Total,  lij9. 
Jury  Medal«,  of  which  9  were  awarded  to  TT.  S.,  2,918. 

The  number  of  letters  received  by  the  acting  Commissioners  during  their 
official  session  was  thirty-seven  tho\t,%and  I 

It  is  not  a  little  to  the  honor  of  the  United  States  that  the  articles  combin- 
ing the  greatest  utility  "were  exhibited  by  American  citizens — MeCormick^t 
Reaping  Machine  being  one  of  the  most  important  and  successful.  The  ex* 
ample  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  followed  by  exhibitions  at  Cork,  in  1852, 
and  Dublin,  in  1853.  Industrial  exhibitions  haVe  also  been  opened  on  various 
scales,  in  Bavaria,  Berlin,  Broslau,  Copenhagen,  Munster,  Piedmont  Ply- 
mouth, Salisbury,  and  Sheffield.  In  Paris,  preparations  are  making  for  an 
exhibition  early  in  1855,  by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  edifice,  etc.  The  in- 
terior of  the  main  edifice  is  827  feet  long  by  656  broad.  It  is  divided 
lengthwise  into  three  galleries;  the  central  one,  or  nave,  is  623i  feet  long 
bjr  157-^  in  width  and  98^^  in  hight;  around  it,  above  the  lower  range  of 
windows,  runs  an  upper  gnller}^  78f  feet  wide.  Besides  its  glass  dome,  the 
Palace  is  lighted  by  598  large  windows.  There  are  186  supporting  columns. 
The  accessory  or  supplemental  edifice,  on  the  Quai  de  la  Canferetice^  is  3,987 
feet  long  and  82  wide,  with  upper  galleries  on  either  side,  running  its  whole 
lengh,  20  feet  in  width.    These  two  great  buildings  are  to  be  united  by  a 
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new  gallery  T^hich  takes  in  on  its  way  the  old  Panorama  bnilding.  Finally, 
there  is,  near  by,  the  accessory  Palace,  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  fine 
arts.  Excluding  this  last,  the  other  buildings  present,  on  the  ground  floor 
and  in  raised  galleries,  a  surface  of  106,443  square  yards,  or  8,589  more  than 
that  of  the  London  Crystal  Palace.  The  Palace  des  Beaux  Arts  has  a  ground 
surface  of  16,744  square  yards  The  national  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  and 
that  of  manufactures,  are  to  be  held  in  the  edifice  at  the  periods  fixed  by  the 
government  At  all  other  times  the  state  reserves  to  itself,  for  military  or 
other /il^«,  the  free  use  of  the  building  on  any  two  days  in  the  week  which 
it  may  select  Should  the  government  not  require  the  building  on  the  two 
days  of  the  week,  the  company  may  profit  by  that  fact,  on  asking  leave  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  During  the  other  five  days  of  the  week,  the 
company  having  the  building  may  employ  it  for  private /<?^«  or  exhibitions. 
During  the  national  exhibitions  the  company  may  demand,  on  the  days  fixed 
by  the  ffovernmenty  an  entrance  fee,  which  is  not  to  exceed  8  francs,  one 
day  in  the  week  being  fixed  at  50  cents.  The  government  may  at  any  pe- 
riod after  the  first  ten  years  take  possession  of  the  building  on  condition  of 
paying  as  an  indemnity  to  the  company  the  average  of  the  last  five  3'ears' 
receipts  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  remaining  to  run  to  the  end  of 
the  concession.  As  the  ground  belongs  to  the  city  of  Paris,  the  company  ia 
to  pay  it  an  annual  rent  of  1,200  francs. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  U.  S.  Until  1760.  the  entire 
Talley  of  the  Mississippi  belonged  to  France  and  was  styled  the  Province  of 
Louisiana.  In  that  year  France  commenced  negotiating  with  Spain  a  secret 
treaty,  and  which  resulted  in  transferring  to  Spain  so  much  of  the  aforesaid 

grovmce  as  lay  toexi  of  the  Mississippi  River,  embracing,  of  couree.  New 
'rleans.  Tliis  treaty,  though  ratified  in  11^2,  was  not  published  until  1764, 
after  the  general  ''Treaty  of  Parisy**  made  in  1763  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  when  France  ceded  Canada  to  Great  Britain  with  all  the 
Louisiana  Province  ecut  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  which  was  thencefor- 
ward called  East  Louisiana.  Thus  by  those  two  treaties  France  disposed  of 
all  her  territory  in  North  America.  By  the  treaty  last  mentioned.  Spain 
ceded  the  Floridas  to  Great  Britain.  By  the  treaty  of  1788,  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  the  United  States  acquired  from  Great  Britain  all  of 
East  Louisiana.  In  the  same  year  the  Floridas  were  retroceded  to  Spain, . 
which  also  retained  its  other  possessions  in  North  America.  Tlius  the 
United  States  was  then  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada  and  the  great 
lakes,  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  south  by  the  81st  parallel 
of  N.  latitude,  which  divided  it  from  the  Floridas.  In  1795  the  United 
States  obtained  from  Spain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had 
become  an  urgent  public  want ;  but  Spain  afterward  threw  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  trade,  and  it  is  probable  that  hostilities  with  that  nation  were 
only  prevented  b^'  its  ceding  Louisiana  to  France,  March  21, 1801,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty  of  San  lldefonso,  of  October  1,  1800.  About  this  period 
the  general  attention  of  the  nation  was  drawn  by  many  circumstances  to  a 
consideration  of  the  probable  destiny  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
earnest  sentiment  of  our  people  began  to  show  itself  through  the  public 
press,  and  Congress  was  called  upon  to  make  arrangements  for  purchasing 
the  entire  province.  On  the  recommendation  of  President  Jefferson  in 
1808,  Congress  provided  for  the  exploration  of  the  country,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly accomplished  by  Capts.  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Negotiations  were 
commenced  with  France,  and  the  condition  of  her  affairs  so  favored  the  pro- 
posed purchase  that  it  was  speedily  consummated.  Tlie  treaty  was  signed 
April  18,  1803,  and  perfected  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  Louisiana  now 
8S 
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became  the  property  of  the  United  States,  115,000,000  being  paid  for  the 
same.  In  December  following,  the  territory  was  duly  sifrrendercd.  The 
$15,000,000  was  paid  in  stock  and  money.  The  amount  paid  for  interest  on 
that  stock  up  to  the  time  it  became  due  was  $8,529,353.43,  making  the  total 
payment  to  France  for  Louisiana  $23,529,353.43.  In  1811,  that  portion  of 
West  Florida  south  of  31°,  and  now  included  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
was  occupied  by  the  United  States,  the  Spanish  autboritjp-  having  been  sub- 
verted by  rcTolution.  After  Louisiana  had  been  acquired,  there  was  a 
grave  controversy  with  France  concerning  the  Western  limits  of  that  pi'ovince, 
which  lasted  until  1819-20,  when  by  the  Florida  Treaty  of  that  period,  the 
Floridas  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  Texas  was  confirmed  to  Spain. 
Spain  in  1821  ceded  the  whole  of  Florida  as  indemnity  for  spoliations  com- 
mitted on  the  property  of  American  citizens,  though  it  also  received 
$5,000,000,  which  with  $1,489,768.66  paid  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  stock 
issued,  made  together  the  sum  of  $6,489,768.66.  Thus  we  paid  France  and 
Spain  for  new  territory  $30,019,122.09  But  this  is  not  all.  Geoi^ia,  by  its 
charter  of  1782,  extended  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  hence,  tliou^h 
at  that  period  the  territory  beyond  its  present  limits  (now  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi) was  defaeto  a  French  possession,  yet  on  its  coming  into  the  possession 
or  Great  Britain  in  1763,  ana  of  the  United  States  in  1783,  it  was  of  course 
claimed  by  Georgia  as  Ciilling  within  the  limits  of  its  charter.  In  1798  this 
countiy  was  formed  into  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  and  Georgia's  claim  to 
it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1802  for  the  sums  of  $1,250,000,  paid  in 
money  and  arms,  and  $4,282,151.12  paid  for  Yaxoo  claims  under  that  State 
—total  $5,532,151.12.  Thus  far  the  aggregate  cost  is  $35,551,278.21.  Texas 
was  a  province  of  Mexico  until  March,  1836,  when  it  declared  its  indepen- 
dence, out  it  had  previously  been  in  open  rebellion.  At  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  on  Apnl  21  of  thaC  year,  the  Mexicans  were  defeated,  and  Santa 
Anna  was  captured.  He  conceded  the  independence  of  Texas^  but  hift 
acknowledgment  was  never  confirmed  by  Mexico.  After  an  independent 
existence  of  nine  years,  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  b}'  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  which  received  the  President's  signature,  March  1,  1845. 
Texas  ratified  the  resolution  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  and  by  act  of 
Congress  of  Dec.  29  of  the  same  year,  the  laws  W  the  United  States  were 
extended  over  this  new  member  of  the  Union.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1846, 
Gen.  Taylor  and  the  "Army  of  Occupation'' took  their  position  opposite 
Matamoras.  On  the  24th  April  the  first  hostilities  took  place,  when  a  de- 
tachment of  our  troops  were  killed.  This  resulted  in  the  first  great  battle 
of  May  8-9 ;  and  on  tlie  13th  following.  Congress  passed  the  first  act  for  tlie 
prosecution  of  the  war,  appropriating  $10,000,000,  and  providing  for 
50,000  volunteers.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  cession  was  signed  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  Feb.  2,  1848.  By  the  act  of  Sept  9,  1850,  Texas  received  for  iu 
cession  of  that  part  of  its  territory  now  included  in  New  Mexico,  $10,000,000, 
and  for  its  relinquishment  of  claims  on  the  United  States,  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  in  stock  bearing  five  per  cent  interest^  pa3'able  half-yearly,  and 
redeemable  in  fourteen  years.  Half  of  this  amount^  or  $5,000,000  was  re- 
served for  its  creditors.  This  provision  was  changed  at  the  last  session,  and 
an  additional  amount  of  $2,500,000  was  appropriated  toward  paying  the 
creditors  of  Texas,  which  sum  is  consequently  chargeable  to  the  account 
of  our  national  expenses  for  that  State.  The  purchase  of  the  Mesilla  Val- 
'  ley,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  having  one  of  the  moonshine  routes  for 
the  Pacific  Ilailroad  within  our  national  domain,  was  eflfected  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  $10,000,000,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  December 
15,  1853.    Tlie  expenses  for  concluding  tliis  treaty  are  stated  in  the  Treaaoiy 
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Report  as  at  least  $80,255.88.  The  following  table  shows  the  territorial 
increase  of  the  United  States  since  1783,  as  given  in  the  compendium  of  the 
last  Census : 

Bqatro  Miles. 

17S&  Area  ofthc  Union  at  the  peac*, 820,630 

181)8.  The  parclinso  ofLoul^iana  adileil  about       ....  899.679 

1819.  The  acquisition  uf  Florida  added, 66,900 

lH45w  Admission  of  Texas,  (Emory's  Mais  1844.)  -  ...  818,000 

1846t  Oregon  Treaty,     - 808,052 

J84a  Treaty  of  GiuKlalope  Hidalgo, )  kk^  akk 

1858.  With  Mcsilla  Valley,  f °*^'^^ 

1856.  Total  area  of  the  United  StatM, 2,968,666 

The  present  area  of  the  Slave  States  is  851,608  square  miles ;  that  of  the 
Free  States  612,597  square  miles;  total  area  occupied  by  the  States, 
1,464,105  square  miles;  area  occupied  by  the  territories,  1,494,561  square 
miles,  or  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  entire  Union. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Statement  of  duties,  revenues,  and 
public  expenditures,  during  the  fiscal  3*ear  ending  June  30,  1854,  agreeably 
to  warrants  issued,  exclusive  of  trust  funds  and  Treasury  notes  funded : 


KBCEIFTS. 

The  receipts  Into  the  Treasury,  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80, 1854,  were  as  follows : 
From  Customs,  viz. : 
Daring  the  qnarter  ending  September  80, 1858, 

u  u  u      December  81, 1858, 

»  "  ♦»      March  81, 1854^    . 

*•  "  ♦*      Juno  80, 1854,  . 


From  sales  of  pablic  lands,  viz.: 
Dnring  the  quarter  ending  September  80, 1858, 
'•  **      December  81, 1858,  . 

**  «♦  «      March  81, 1854,     . 

".  «  "      June  80, 1854,   . 

From  mlscellaneoas  and  incidental  soarcea, 


8,470,798  89 
854,716  54 

Total  receipts, 78,549,705  20 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  Joly  1, 1858, 21,942,892  50 


$19,718,822  00 

18.587.821  27 
16,b96,724  88 

14.020.822  17 
$64^824,190  9T 


Total  means, $95,492,597  76 

•  •                            -: 

BXPENDTTUEXS. 

Total  civil, $4,649,884  98 

**     foreign  intercoorae, 7,726,677  18 

"     miacenaneott^ 18,581,810  88 

**     under  Department  of  thclnterior, 2,6'i9.()54  79 

**     under  the  War  Department, 11,788,629  48 

**     under  the  Navy  Department, 10.768,192  89 

»*     public  debt, 24,886,«3J  66 

Total  expenditures, $75,854,630  26 


in  the  Treasury,  July  1, 1854, $20.187,967  50 

Beceipts  and  expenditures  for  tbs  quarter  ending  September  80,  1854,  exclusive  of  trust 

funds: 

Beoelpta, $21,.521,812  85 

Sxpenditnies, $18.169,880  62 
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THE  world's   progress. 


StotMiMDt  of  the  ExpenditnrM  of  the  United  Butee  for  65  7een,  ezelostTe  of  Pajments  oa 
•ooount  of  ihe  PabUo  Debt  and  from  Trust  Funds,  fractions  excluded. 

Tetta. 

Civil  List, 
Foreign  inter- 

oourae,  and 
Miscellaneous. 

MiUtar7  Es- 
tabU8bment.t 

Naral  EsUb- 
Usbment. 

In  each  Tear. 

In  each  Period 
of  Four  Years. 

1789-91 

1798 

1798 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

18<)0 

18JI 

1808 

1808 

1804 

1805 

18  i« 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1818 

1818 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1318 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1829 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

13-29 

13;iO 

1831 

1882 

1338 

1834 

1385 

1886 

1387 

1333 

1889 

1340 

1S41 

1842 
6nio.ori848 
•1344 
•1345 
♦1346 
•1347 
•1343 
•1349 
♦135) 
•1351 
♦1352 

$1,083,401 
654,257 
472,450 

1,867,087 
772,435 
1,846,904 
1,111.083 
1,089,898 
1,887,613 
1.114,768 
1,462,929 
1,842,686 
8,191,009 
8.763,588 
8,891,087 
1,697,897 
1,423,236 
l,815,8i)4 
1,101,145 
1,367,291 
1,688.088 
1,729,485 
8,208,029 
8.898,871 
8,939,742 
8,513,937 
8.885,339 
8,067,212 
8,592,022 
8.228,122 
1,967,996 
8,022,094 
7,155.308 
8,743,5U 
8.60M78 
2,314,777 
2,836,«»52 
8,092,214 
8,233.416 
8,064,346 
4,574,841 
5.051,789     • 
4,399,779 
8,72*1,167 
6,383  371 
5,524,258 
5,666,708 
4.994.502 
5,531,373 
6,49  •,331 
6,775.625 
2,367.239 
5,231,747 
5,603,207 
6.783,000 
6.715.854 
5,535.i»70 
14,017,640 
14.339.725 
17.372.967 
17.879,763 
17.175,797 

$885,618 
1.228.5$4 
1,887,680 
8.783.540 
8;>78,059 
1,4T4,«41 

a,liM,yS7 

aCri^MUl 

1  :.v..4:7 

'J4i,y.^)3 

lv07:ijill 

0D1J36 

1.54<  1,431 

jjji)fi,y35 

S,77l.lo9 
■2,.VO,»WJ 

l-J,H7.)4d 

7,ii[:i,14t* 
0,  I.M.MS 

:>,  1-1,114 
r.j;t)j.<ii 

tij  H.2»3 
6,2rii,5-IO 
6,752.639 
fi,94^V^3D 
7,JHj.s77 

li'Jiri  ,4l*> 
y,42  VJIJ 
18,466.110 
19,417.274 
19,9:J6.812 
14,263,931 
11,621,483 
13.704,332 
9,133,469 
4,153,834 
8,231,317 
9,5:«,2»:< 
18,579.423 
41,231,6)6 
27.3*20.163 
17.290.936 
12.301.764 
11.311.798 
13.424,075 
15,476,826 

$570 
08 

Htm 

410,562 
274,7»^ 
832.632 
l.HS  1,^*43 
2,'*.'.%o«2 
a.44S.7l6 
2,111,424 
915,563 
l,2l5,2;il 
l.l*9,»3a 
l,5!*7..y)0 
1.649,641 
1.722  »»«4 
l,s^4,0(l3 
2.4;J7,759 
1.654,244 
1.9>&\566 
a.959,864 
fi.44tl,tf<»0 
7.^m,2l)| 
b,6iiO,iKtO 
3,918.273 
8,314,593 
2.053.695 
3.sl7,frm 
4.ib7,l>L)U 
»,:;  19,24.3 
2,2^4,4,^9 
2..V1.1.766 
2,904,532 
3,iiiy.OH4 
4,213.^)2 
4,263.373 
8.ttl3.73rt 
a,8'3.74f* 
8,239,4^9 
3,srwJ,1^3 
3,tt5t^370 
3,9iil,3.".7 
3,9.Mi.280 
3.^64.1*:ltf 
5.300,763 
6.H.V2.-A) 
5.975,771 
6.22.\mi3 
6.1i4.V*6 
6,001.^77 
3.l97.".»4.i 
3.1!:  ^.7 13 
6.49a91>l 

6,45<i,>fli 
7.93 1, 6*4 
9.4  i6  737 
9,369.313 
7,92a.  :tM 
S.9s7.79'i 

10,391.M0 

$1,919,539 

1,877.904 

1,710,070 

8,500,iH7 

4,850,658 

2,521,930 

8,828.591 

4,628,228 

«,48'M67 

7,411.870 

4,931,669 

8.787.080 

4.002,825 

4,452,8:.9 

6,857,224 

6,081.1i»9 

4.9S4.572 

6.5.)4.889 

7.414.672 

5,811,082 

5.592,604 

17.829,499 

23,082,897 

a),127,636 

26,958,571 

28,378.482 

15,454,610 

13,308,674 

16,8)0,278 

18,184,580 

10.728,479 

9,327,642 

9.734,155 

15,-33  »,145 

ll,49o.4.'» 

18.062.316 

12,254.897 

12,506,t»41 

12,651.439 

18,220.584 

18.368,768 

16,514,088 

82.049,298 

13,42-1,467 

17,<N»5,419 

89,655.244 

81,793.537 

81,573,785 

25.433.547 

28,327,772 

26,196,340 

24,861,887 

10,693,891 

19,961.055 

81.870,049 

26,318.290 

55,92J),098 

42,811,970 

57,681.667 

48,^)02,163 

43,00.5.879 

4d,iNi7,396 

48.548,268 

$8,797,493 

18,038,205 

81.383,851 

17,174.488 

83,927,844 

86,147,857 

106.587,08$ 

58,6981,037 

45,665,421 

49,818.218 

56,849,879 
87,180.423 

112,1S8,«»1 

81.216.623 

146,»2i,408 

191647,610 

♦1353 

*  For  the  year  ending  June  80.       t  Inolading  the  Departnuent  of  the  Interior  for  and  sine*  18S0L 
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Statement  of  the  RccHpt**  into  the  National  Treasnry,  from  Customs,  Internal  Revcnne,  and 
Direct  TjiXtos,  uiul  Sales  of  l»ublic  Laud^  lor  »  years,  from  1789  to  1858  inclusive. 


Years. 


178»-»1 
17J« 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1799 
1799 
1S()0 
1901 
1802 
1808 
18!H 
1805 

iai6 

18i>7 

1808 

1909 

1810 

1811 

1813 

1818 

1814 

181ft 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1828 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1»86 

1837 

1888 

1889 

1940 

1941 

1842 
6  mo.  of  1948 
•1844 
•1845 
•1846 
♦1847 
♦1849 
♦1849 
♦1850 
♦1851 
•1853 
♦1853 


Customs. 


$4,8in>,4tb 

3,443,.  i7 1 

4,255,306 

4,8t»l,(>65 

5,5Ss,461 

6.567.988 

7,549,660 

7,lu6,i/62 

6,61.»,449 

9,<  180,938 

10,75  t,779 

12,438,236 

10,479,418 

11,098,465 

12,936.487 

14.667.698 

15,8A'W2 

16.363,550 

7,296,021 

8,583,3  -9 

13.313,223 

8,958,778 

18,224,623 

.'i,998,772 

7,282,942 

86,806,875 

26,253.348 

17,176,385 

20,283,609 

15,'M»5,612 

13,004,447 

17^^9,762 

19,'»88,438 

17,878,326 

80,(198,714 

28,341,882 

19,712,288 

28,205,524 

22,681,966 

21,922,391 

24,224,442 

28,465,287 

29.082,M9 

16.214,957 

19,391,811 

23,4<»9.940 

11,169,290 

1 6.158,8*  K) 

28.187.925 

18,490.5  »2 

14,487,217 

18,187,909 

7,046,844 

26,18.S,571 

27.528,118 

26,712.669 

28,747,864 

81.757,070 

2S,.'U6,739 

89,668.686 

49,017.568 

473;»,8i6 

58,981,865 


Int<>rnal  and 
Direct  Taxes. 


$208,948 

837.7U6 

274,090 

a37,755 

475,290 

675,491 

644,858 

779,186 

1.543,620 

1,65>2,377 

828.464 

287,069 

101,189 

48,631 

75.865 

47,794 

27,370 

11,562 

19.879 

9,962 

6.762 

9;561 

a9S2,482 

6,S4  ,738 

9,378,:i44 

4,512,288 

1,219,618 

813.244 

137,847 

98,377 

88.617 

44.580 

40,866 

2S.1U2 

28,228 

22.513 

19,671 

25,839 

29,141 

17,440 

18,422 

8.153 

4,216 

14,728 

1,099 


Sales  of  Lands 
and  Mi»- 
cellaneoua. 


|4,S8« 
68,541 
11,968 


167,726 

198,628 

165,676 

487,527 

54o,194 

765,246 

466,168 

647,989 

442,252 

696,549 

1,04  s28S 

710,428 

685,655 

1,185,971 

1,287,959 

1,717,985 

1,991,226 

2.606,565 

8,274,428 

1,685,872 

1,212.966 

1,8!«,582 

916,528 

984,418 

1,216,«.90 

1,893,785 

1,495,945 

1,018.3.  r9 

1,617,175 

2.829,856 

8,210,815 

2,623,r«l 

8,967,682 

4,857,601 

4,757.601 


l,4Ti>*i!U5 
J,4MJi58 
1,1118,4*2 

£707',  112 
8.295,412 
2,889,06.1 
2,405,709 


Aggregate  of  Receipts. 


In  each  Year. 


$4.39D,473 
8,652,014 
4,698,012 
6,«>75,155 
6.926,216 
7,048,114 
6,208,682 
7,762.888 
7,889JW5 
10.624,997 
12,600,882 
13,455,328 
10,982,153 
11,687,281 
18.520,:n2 
15,508,809 
16,359,469 
17,088.859 
7,749.885 
9,299,737 
14,863,4-28 
9,674,969 
14,068,8.39 
11,017,225 
15,41 1,634 
47,4^*8,204 
82,786.862 
21,002,563 
28.871,276 
16,779.831 
14,815,790 
19,481.961 
2<»,«M9.586 
18,9  a6o9 
21,842,906 
24,763,.345 
21,23  ',641 
24,24S,5«>4 
24.224,979 
24,280,988 
27,452,697 
81,l07,«i40 
8a(Ki3,344 
21,076,774 
84,1 63,685 
48,298,219 
18,082,846 
19.372,984 
80,899,048 
16,998,858 
15,967.512 
19,648,967 
6,065.826 
28,5  4,519 
29.769,184 
29,499,247 
26846,790 
85,436,750 
81,074.347 
48,375,798 
62,312.979 
49.728.386 
61387,574 


In  each  iVrimi 
of  Four  Yrars. 


$9,051,487 


22,642.497 


88.988,647 


48,575.694 


62,427,449 


41,087,968 


87,900,908 


94.440.038 


72,750,896 


91,690396 


107,065,604 


186,581.972 


84,798,781 


72,in,884 


121,061,921 


176,491,610 


*  For  the  year  ending  June  80. 
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FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  QTAT^S—^anHiuietL 

BUtement  of  tlio  Debt  of  tlio  Unitod  States,  the  Total  Valao  of  Imports  ami  Exports,  and  ttM 
Total  Tunna^e,  for  ft)  years,  from  17ill  to  1853,  fractions  excluded. 


Teara. 

Debt 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tunnaga. 

1791 

$75.46-1,476 

$52,200,000 

$19,012,041 

602.146 

1792 

77.227,924 

81,600,000 

20.753,098 

664,4«7 

1798 

»I,)U2.684 

81,100,000 

26,109,572 

491,780 

1794 

73,427,406 

84.600,000 

83.026,288 

628,817 

1795 

80.747,587 

69,756.268 

47.989,472 

747,964 

1796 

83,76-2,172 

81,436,  H>4 

67.0W.097 

881.900 

1797 

82.064,479 

75.879.406 

66,850,206 

876,918 

1793 

79,228.529 

63551,700 

61.527,097 

898,828 

1799 

78,408,670 

79,068,148 

7&665,522 

94fi.408 

ISOO 

82,976.294 

91,25-2,768 

70,971,780 

972.498 

18U1 

88,088,051 

111,863,511 

94115,925 

l,03a219 

ISilS 

8»>,7 12,633 

7<i.88:3,388 

72,4^,160 

892,101 

1803 

77,054.636 

64,666,666 

6  ••,800.088 

949,147 

1804 

86,427,121 

85,0041,000 

77,699.074 

1,042.404 

lSi« 

62,312.160 

120,000,000 

95,666.021 

1,140,869 

1S06 

75,723,271 

129,iH)0,000 

101,586.968 

1,908,735 

lSi>7 

69,218,399 

18rt.5<K),000 

108,843.150 

1,263,543 

18f« 

65  19<>,318 

66,99:>,000 

2z,439,960 

L242,5» 

1809 

67,«»23,19i 

69,400,(H)0 

62.208.281 

1,35U,3H1 

1810 

68,173,317 

85,400,000 

66,757.974 

1,434,788 

1811 

43,(H)5,538 

53.4O0,(H)0 

6l,816.8il 

1,232,50« 

1813 

46,219,7:38 

77,030.000 

88,527.286 

1,260.997 

1S18 

55,9d2,S2S 

22,005,000 

27,855,997 

1,666,688 

1814 

81.487,846 

12.965,000 

6,927.441 

1.159,209 

1815 

9a,8a'i,U60 

118,041,274 

62.657.758 

1,863,127 

1S16 

127,834,934 

147,108.000 

81.920,452 

1.372.218 

1817 

123,491,965 

99,25<1,000 

87.671,569 

1.399,912 

1818 

103,460,634 

121,750,000 

93,231,188 

1,22.5,134 

1819 

95,529,643 

87,125,000 

70,142,521 

1,260.751 

1820 

91,015,566 

74,450,000 

69,691.669 

1,2»U66 

1821 

89,987,4-23 

62,685,724 

$4,974,383 

1,298.953 

18'2-i 

98,546,677 

83.311,541 

72,160,231 

l,8-24,6» 

13i3 

90,875,877 

77,679,267 

74.699,i«0 

1.886,56« 

1324 

90.269,778 

80,549,007 

75,956.657 

1,8B9,1«8 

1825 

83,758,4*1 

96.840,075 
84,974.477 

99,685,888 

1,423,112 

1826 

81,054.060 

77.69.\832 

1,534,191 

1827 

78,987,857 

79,4?i4,063 

82.824.837 

J,620.«08 

1823 

67  475,044 

88.509,824 

72.2H6S6 

1,741,892 

1829 

68,421,414 

74,492,537 

72,853,671 

1,260.793 

1830 

48,565,406 

70,876,920 

73.H49,50S 

l,I91.n6 

18S1 

89.123,192 

108,11(1.184 

81.81o..%S8 

1.267.847 

18:)2 

24,822,235 

101.029,261 

87,176.948 

1,439,460 

li>dS 

7.<H)1,699 

108.113,811 

90,140,483 

1,606.161 

ism 

4,76:M8a 

126.621,882 

104.836,978 

1,758,907 

1835 

87,733 

149.S95,743 

121,693.5n 

1,324.940 

1836 

87,818 

189.9>0,085 

128,668.040 

1.S8-2.108 

1^7 

1,878,224 

140,989,217 

117,419,876 

1896.636 

1888 

4,857,660 

108,486.616 

113,717,404 

1,995,640 

1H89 

11.988,738 

121.02^416 

162,092,133 

9,096,830 

1840 

5,125.078 

181,571,950 

104.805,891 

2,191\7M 

1841 

6,737,898 

127,946,m 

181,851,808 

2,18a744 

1843 

15,028.436 

100,162,087 

104,691,684 

2,092,891 

1848 

26,898.953 

64.758,799« 

84,&46,430* 

2,168,60e 

18U 

26,143.996 

108.43^O35t 

lll,«0O,O46t 

2,2^095 

1345 

16,801.647 

1 17.25  4,564t 

114.646.006t 

2,417,009 

1846 

24,256.495 

131,691,797f 

118.438,516t 

«,562,l»85 

1847 

45.659.659 

146.545.638t 

158.643,622t 

2.839,04« 

1848 

65.8)4,450 

15t.977.928t 

l.H036,486t 

8,154,042 

1H49 

^4,704,693 

147,S57,439t 

145.755.S90t 

8.384,015 

1S50 

64.225,2538 

17S.13S.81  St 

186,946.912t 

8.585,4*1 

1851 

62..W(»,895 

2l6,22*.9:m 

2l3.88S,0Ht 

8,772,4H9 

1S53 

67,561,395 

21-2.945.442t 

909,641.625t 

4,183,441 

1858 

56,836,157 

267,978,li47t 

280,976.  I57t 

4,407.1110 

Onlj  nine  months  onS48. 
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FHf  ANCiS  OF  THE  rTNITED  STATES— «)n«ni««d: 

Fablto  Debt  of  tb«  United  BUtea,  Jaljr  1, 1861 

Loan  of  ISO, |5,21T,420  81 

Lo«ttofl8«» 27,W0  00 

LMnori846^ 2,647,213  M 

I-o«n  of  1847, 1«,746,850  00 

Loan  of  1848, 12,889,741  80 

Texan  indemnltj, 4,480,000  00 

Texan  indemnity  not  itsoed, 5,000,000  00 

Old  fanded  and  nnAmded  debt,       .       .       .      i 114,118  54 

Treaaorj  notes  oatatanding, ^       •       .       .  118^261  M 

Debt  of  the  corporate  oitles  of  the  Dlfltriot  of  Colombia,      ....  7,20000 

$47,242,206  OS 


Intereat  paid  daring  the  flaeal  year  npon  the  pablio  debt  ontatanding  Jane 

80. 1854. $2,n7,140  15 

Amonnt  of  stock  redeemed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80, 1854,     .  20,098,422  78 

Amoant  of  premlam  paid  on  stock  redeemed  daring  the  year,       .       .  2,991,668  68 

Amoant  of  interest  paid  on  stock  redeemed  daring  the  year,      .       .  858,876  54 


FHnelpal,  Preroiam.  and  Interest,  paid  of  the  Pablio  Debt,  from  Jaly  1  to  Norember  90, 
1894,  and  amoant  oatatanding  Norember  20^  1854. 


Loan. 


1842. 

1848, 

1844^ 

1846, 

1848, 

Texan  indemnity.  

Texan  indemnity  not  Isaaed, 

Old  funded  and   anfanded 
debt, 

Treaaary  notes, 

Debt  of  corporate  cities,  . 

Total, 


Principal. 


$894^0  00 

2SA30  00 

879,200  00 

1,065,000  00 
818,150  00 
116,000  00 


60  00 
8,600  00 


2,266,750  00 


Premiam. 


$46,720  00 

11,976  00 

177,175  00 

58,009  00 

7,680  00 


296.560  00 


Intereat 


$7,577  98 

687  50 

6.172  86 

18,484  44 
5,951  80 
1,614  98 


405 
500  00 


40,898  51 


Oatatanding. 


$4,828,170  81 
2,400  00 
2,268,018  26 
15,710,530  OO 
12,576,591  80 
4.864,000  OO 
5.000.000  00 

114.118  54 

118.061  64 

8,600  00 


44,975.456  06 
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FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.— «m<tnw«£ 
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ADDENDA.  755 

FINANCES  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION— continued: 

Amount  of  tbe  securities  of  the  several  StAte^  etc.,  held  In  England  and  other  foreign  ooantrlea, 

Jane  80, 185a 


State. 

State  bonds. 

City,  town, 

andconnty 

bonda. 

Bank  capital. 

Capital  in 
insurance 
companies. 

Bailroad 

stock  and 

bonds. 

Maine, 

None. 

None. 

None. 

4^,000 

None. 

None. 

6,758,700 

None. 
26,584,671 

None. 

8,587,917 

8,075,909 

Not  known. 

987,7n 

72,000 

None. 

4,897,666 

8,000,000 
Not  known. 
Not  known. 
Not  known. 
Not  known. 
40,000 
Not  known. 

2,570,960 

7,750,000 
Not  known. 

None. 

None. 
195,907 

1 

48Ji00 

100 

16.145 

488,150 

7,000 

28,500 

1,774,996 

2,750 

167,420 

1 

$ 

510,000 
196,700 

'*5,106i496 

"*  140.666 
9,919,900 
8,541,750 

12,U76,526 

*'i,V'65^666 

626,082 

885,779 

1,914,444 

69,100 

New  Hampehire, 

Yermont, 

*4,o(K).666" 

'4,l6i9i,872' 

850,000 

1,201,500 

'126^666* 
■"JKiois' 

"4«',866' 

4,000,000 

'"i5,o66' 

1,086,000 

""7'im 

«l,000 

6,707,000 

*""8,6oo' 

Mafl^achnftetta, 

Rhotle  Island, 

Conn^Hsticut, : . . 

"lW,862' 

"ibiioio' 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

828,426 
26,000 

**ia,925' 
56,550 

2,548,400 

"84Y,666' 
79,200 
40,800 

Yirglnia, 

Nortli  Carolina, 

Sonth  Carolina, 

fJX".::::;.::::::::;: 

""sV^soo* 

Alabama, 

600,000 
74,000 

'  ■"48;666 

200,000 

■  '2,'oi6,566 

1,708,466 

8,687,884 

l,814,m)0 

600,000 

Louisiana, 

Arkansas, 

J«i«1«iPPi 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Mi^mri, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Ohics 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 

Texas, 

California, 

iiinh' 

District  of  Colambia,  .... 
Total, 

Not  known. 

72,981,607 

21,462,822 

6,688,996 

878,172 

48,169,777 

United  Statea  stocks  1 

ToUl, 
Held  by  fc 

leld  abroad 
treignera,  - 

80th  June 

,  3863: 

-  $58,206,6: 

-  27,000,0( 

T 
)0 

FIEE-ANNIHTLATORS.  The  water  bomb  for  extinguishing  fires  invented  by 
Zachary  Grey],  a  German,  1721;  another  by  an  English  chemist.,  1823. 
Phillips's  annihilator,  experimented  with  in  New  York,  1851.  Salomon's 
gas  engine  exhibited,  Cincinnati,  Septemlter,  1851 ;  and  one  by  W.  Lay,  at 
Philadelphia,  same  Year.  First  fire  engines  in  New  York,  brought  jfrom 
I»ndon,  1718,  with  hooks  and  ladders.  Within  the  last  year,  steam  has 
been  successfully  introduced  as  a  locomotive  and  a  working  power  in  the 
common  engine. 

FISH  FOR  FOOD.  The  New  Jersey  Natural  History  Society  have  lately  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  feasibility  and  present  necessity  of  re- 
atocking  our  rivers  with  salmon.  That  our  natural  supply  has  failed  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  that  it  never  will  be  replenished  except  by 
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Artificial  breeding  is  equally  indisputable.  That  a  restocking  of  our  waters 
with  fish,  so  as  to  make  them  as  plentiful  as  formerly,  would  prove  one  of 
the  cheapest  modes  of  lessening  the  price  of  human  food  is  just  as  certain. 
Fish  are  the  least  costly  food  that  man  can  obtain ;  ^*et  owing  to  the  scarcity, 
the  labor  of  taking  them  out  of  the  water — which  is  all  the  expense  attend- 
ing their  production — has  become  so  great  that  fish  are  sold  in  our  market 
at  nearly  as  hi^h  a  price  per  pound  as  meat  Salmon  are  really  higher  tJian 
choice  cuts  of  cither  beef  or  mutton.  And  yet  salmon  can  be  grown  at  very 
trifling  expense.  We  have  long  been  producing  oysters  by  artificial  means, 
without  which  our  market  could  not  be  supplied ;  and  yet  with  tliat  fact 
before  our  eyes,  nobody  attempts  to  produce  fish  by  an  equally  easy  process. 
Mr.  Herbert  states  on«  fact  of  importance  in  proof  of  the  benefit  of  simply 
protecting  fish  from  being  taken  in  the  spawning  season.  It  is  as  fuJiows: 
"In  the  river  Foyle,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  a  steady  pei-severance  in  a 
proper  system  of  protection,  the  amount  of  salmon  taken  was  raised  from  an 
average  of  forty-three  tuns  annually,  in  1823,  to  that  of  three  hundred 
tuns  in  1842 ;  while  in  the  small  river  of  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  in 
which  the  salmon  was  formerly  unprotected  by  law,  and  consequently  taken 
at  all  periods  of  the  year,  within  three  years  after  the  introduction  of  Par- 
liamentary regulations  enforcing  their  protection  during  the  breeding 
season,  the  annual  take  was  increased  from  half  a  tun  of  nsh  to  eisht  tans 
of  salmon  and  three  tuns  of  white  trout,  with  a  certaintjr  of  a  still  higher 
increase."  Another  sensible  extract  from  his  letter  merits  particular  con- 
sideration: '*In  view  of  the  great  augmentation  in  the  price  of  nil  the 
articles  of  food  and  necessaries  of  life  in  this  country,  the  small  probability 
of  any  considerable  reduction,  and  the  actual  sufferings  of  many  of  the  la- 
boring class  from  want  of  sufficient  food,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  subject 
is  worthy  of  tlie  closest  consideration,  and  that  any  one  who  can  suggest 
and  effect  the  means  of  furnishing  a  new  and  ample  supply  of  cheap,  nu- 
tritious food,  has  some  small  claim  to  be  thought  of  as  not  an  entirely  use- 
less member  of  the  communit3^"  What  State  will  take  the  lead  in  passing 
laws  which  shall  increase  the  quantity  and  variety,  and  diminish  the  price, 
of  human  sustenance? 
FLAX-COTTON.  M  Claussen's  patent^  in  1850,  for  a  new  preparation  of  hemp^ 
under  the  title  of  cotton-flax,  naving  excited  much  attention,  extensive  pre- 
parations were  made  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  cultivation  of  flax 
for  the  new  material.  A  sample  of  60  tuns  manufactured  for  a  Manchester 
house,  f  flax  and  ^  cotton,  was  considered  decidedly  successful,  when  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  agreed  to  purchase  a  company's  produce  of  100,(K)0 
acres  at  the  rate  of  £12  per  acre.  In  the  Western  States,  and  particularly 
Ohio,  the  subject  excited  great;  interest,  as  a  branch  of  trade  well  suited  fo'r 
the  agricultural  facilities  of  that  district 

FLOGGING  IV  tbb  NAVT.  Bill  to  abolish  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  131  to  29,  Sept  19,  1850.  Mr.  Brodhead,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, presented  a  petition  in  Senate,  Dec.  17, 1851,  praying  for  "restora- 
tion of  flogging  in  the  United  States  Navy." 

FLOUR  MARKET  IN  NEW  YORK  for  the  lost  twenty  years,  per  barrel : 


188«,       - 

-     $7.80 

1887,  -       - 

-  10.75 

1888,       - 

-       8.S5 

168»,  -       - 

-    8.50 

184Q.       . 
1841,  .       . 

-.iJ^ 

184S,       - 

-       6^ 

1848,       -       -     $6.n\ 

1849,  . 

.       -t5.M 

1844,  -       -       -    4.901 

1850.        - 

-        5.30 

1846,        -       -       4.75 

1851,  - 

-        -    BlOO 

1848,  .        .        -    482 

1852,       . 

-       4.S1 

1847,        .       -       7.«a 

1858,  - 

•       •    4M 

1848^  ..       -    5.75 

isS 

.       9.15 
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FUEL,  NEW.  Some  curious  experiments  have  been  made  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  (England,)  to  test  the  results  of  a  recent  invention  of  Dr.  Bach- 
hoffner,  for  which  patents  have  been  obtained  by  the  inventor  and  Mr.  N. 
Defries.  The  invention  consists  in  the  substitution  of  thin  pieces  of  metal  in 
the  place  of  coals  in  fire  grates,  which  being  acted  on  by  a  small  jet  of  gas,  im- 
mediately become  red  hot>  and  emit  a  prodigious  degree  of  heat  The  flame 
which  is  produced  by  the  proper  but  very  simple  management  of  the  gas, 
co-operating  with  the  metallic  laminie,  fives  the  appearance  of  a  very  brisk 
and  cheerful  coal  fire,  and  can  scarcely  oe  distinguished  from  it.  The  heat 
can  be  regulated  by  turning  the  cock  of  the  gas  tube.  There  is  no  deposit 
of  soot,  no  smoke,  nor  any  of  the  annoyances  which  attend  coal  fires ;  and 
the  g^s  can,  it  is  said,  be  extinguished,  inttmUer,  or  the  fire  kept  as  low  as 
may  be  convenient  This  invention  reminds  one  of  £dward*s  Atmop^'re,  de- 
scribed in  the  Year-Book  ofFacta,  1851,  p.  91 ;  metal  being  substituted  for 
clay. 

FUGITIVES  FROM.  JUSTICE  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  expenses  at- 
tending the  arrest  of  fugitives  from  justice  are  increasing  in  a  ratio  far 
beyond  that  of  the  population  of  the  State. 

The  amoQDt  expended  for  the  year  1851,  .....  $8,281.78 

The  amount  expended  for  the  year  1852,          ....  4,162.91 

The  amount  expended  for  the  year  1868,  .....  2,911.81 

Tbeamountexpendedfbr  the  year  1854,          ....  6,088.85 

GAS.  First  introduced  into  the  United  States,  in  the  citj  of  Baltimore,  1820, 
and  shortly  after  in  Boston,  New-York,  and  Philadelphia.  Opposed  in  Italy, 
by  the  Pope — Gregory  XVL — as  "subversive  of  religion,"  in  suppressing  the 
sale  of  wax  candles  for  the  shrines.  Water-gas  discovered  by  Lavoisier,  circa 
1790.  Paine's  water-gas  tpoketi  of  during  the  last  five  or  six  ^ears,  but  appears 
to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  French  chemists.  Superior  gas  from  wood 
and  fibrous  matter,  the  discovery  of  a  German,  used  at  the  railroad  d^pot  at 
Munich,  1851.  In  1847,  the  expense  of  gas  at  the  London  General  Post  Of- 
fice was  £8047 ;  increased  facilities  by  the  Gas  Company  gradually  reduced 
the  charges  in  1850,  when  the  whole  amount  paid  by  the  post  office  was 
£1485. 

GAS^  CANNEL,  HYDRO-CARBON.  The  Commissioners  of  Southport^  England, 
have  published  the  details  of  four  months^  working  with  boghead,  cannel, 
and  water  gas,  by  **  White's  Hydro-carbon  Process,"  snowing  a  clear  profit  of 
twenty-four  per  cent.,  after  paying  for  all  materials,  labor,  and  interest  on 
capital ;  the  whole  cost  for  labor  and  fuel  being  charged  against  the  small 
quantity  of  gas  required  during  the  summer  mouths.  The  gas  at  South  port 
is  charged  6&  Sd.  per  thousand  feet  The  consumption  in  the  period  embraced 
in  the  above  return  is  under  three  thousand  feet  per  day,  although  it  is  thirty 
thousand  in  winter.  Tlie  cannel  was  brought  by  railway  from  Scotland,  at 
a  charge  of  16t.  per  tun  for  freight ;  whilst,  on  this  three  thousand  feet  per 
day,  there  is  the  same  interest  on  capital,  and  about  the  same  charge  for  laborj^ 
that  would  be  on  the  thirty  thousand.  All  the  Scotch  cannels,  from  their 
richness^  suit  admirably  for  this  system,  and  are  far  superior  to  any  EInglish 
cannels ;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  l>een  found  advantageous  to  carry  them  by 
railway  above  two  hundred  miles,  in  preference  to  using  the  English  cannels. 
A  new  source  of  traffic  and  profit  is  thus  opened  for  Scotland,  not  previously 
imagined. 

GAS,  SOLID  COALb  "  It  would  be  pronounced,"  says  Liebig,  "  one  of  the  great- 
est discoveries  of  the  age,  if  any  one  could  succeed  in  condensing  coal  gas  into 
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a  white,  dry,  solid,  odorless  substance,  portable,  and  capable  of  being  placed 
upon  a  candlestick,  or  burned  in  a  lamp."  This  greatest  of  discoveries  has 
actually  been  made.  A  mineral  oil  flows  out  of  coal,  in  Derbyshire,  which  is 
obviously  produced  by  a  slow  process  of  distillation  from  the  coal :  it  conaista^ 
as  fuel,  of  solid  paraffine  dissolved  in  a  liquid  oil.  A  consideration  of  the 
conditions  under  which  this  material  product  is  formed,  has  led  Mr.  James 
Young,  of  Manchester,  to  the  discovery  of  a  method,  which  he  has  patented, 
of  readily  obtaining  the  paraffine,  in  any  quantities  required,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  compared  with  ordinary  candles,  from  the  ordinary  coal-gas. 

GAS  BATHS  AND  KITCHENS  (Bogqett's  Patent).  Mr.  Boggetfs  new  gas-bath 
possesses,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  the  three  most  essential  properties  of  such 
an  apparatus :  First,  portability — the  whole  weighty  when  made  in  zinc,  not 
exceeaing  what  a  couple  of  hands  can  readily  move ;  second,  convenience  of 
use — the  gas-burner  being  attached  to  the  bath,  and  lighted  in  an  instant ; 
and,  thirdly,  accessibility  in  every  part  for  purposes  of  cleansing  and  repair. 
The  water  is  heated  by  a  cluster  of  hollow  vertical  plates,  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  bath,  in  close  proximity  to  the  burner,  and  it  can  be  raised  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  110°  Fahr.  The  lighting  is  effected  by 
drawing  out  a  horizontal  tube,  perforated  at  top  with  a  row  of  holes ;  then 
letting  on  the  gas  into  this  tube  by  a  small  tap ;  and  next  applying  a  light  to 
.  the  jets  of  gas  emitted  from  the  row  of  holes ;  after  which  the  tube  is  turned 
round  on  its  axis,  and  applied  to  the  lighting  of  a  scries  of  larger  burn- 
ers. 
The  same  inventor's  **  portable  gas-kitchen,**  owes  its  superior  cleanliness  to 
this  circumstance,  that  in  all  those  cooking  operations  where  the  article  to 
be  cooked  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  heat,  as  in  roasting  or  broiling, 
the  heat  is  applied  downward,  instead  of  upward,  as  usual ;  whereby  the 
possibility  of  any  of  the  gas  vapors  coming  in  contact  with  the  food,  or  of 
any  unconsumed  particles  of  carbon  being  deposited  in  the  shape  of  soot^  is 
completely  avoided.  Heating  by  ascent  is  confined  to  the  processes  of  boiling, 
stewing,  and  baking,  in  which  the  articles,  being  placed  in  covered  vessels, 
run  but  small  risk  of  being  affected.  Where  the  gas  used,  however,  is  pure — 
as  it  may,  and  ought  to  be  in  all  cases — it  imparts  no  perceptible  flavor  in 
any  case  to  the  food  cooked  by  it ;  much  less  so,  indeea,  than  coal  or  wood. 
One  of  these  kitchens,  covering  a  superficial  space  of  not  more  than  a  foot 
square,  and  with  one  burner  only,  consumes  but  twelve  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  l^ss  than  three  farthings ;  and  it  will,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  perform  all  the  roasting  and  boiling  required  for  a  large 
family. 

GEOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT,  PROGRESSIVE.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  a  leo- 
ture  read  at  Ipswich,  England,  on  "Progressive  Development,**  concluded  by 
explaining  the  theory,  which  he  advocated  in  his  works,  in  opposition  to  iliat 
of  progressive  development  He  believed  that  there  had  been  a  constant 
goin^  out  and  coming  in  of  species,  and  a  continual  change  going  on  in  the 
position  of  land  and  sea,  accompanied  by  great  fluctuation  in  climate ;  that 
there  had  been  a  constant  adaptation  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creations 
to  those  new  geographical  and  cliraatal  conditions.  At  the  present  moment^ 
we  found  cotempo raucously  a  marsupial  fauna  in  Australia,  and  mammalia 
of  a  different  and  higher  grade  in  Asia  and  Europe:  we  also  found  birds 
without  mammalia  in  New  2^aland,  reptiles  without  land  quadrupeds  in  the 
Galapagos  Archipelago,  and  land  quadrupeds  without  reptiles  in  Greenland. 
In  like  manner,  in  successive  geological  eras.  c«rtain  classes^  such  as  the  rep- 
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tiles,  may  have  predominated  over  other  vertebrata  throughout  wide  areas; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  adaptation  of  the  fauna,  as  above  explained, 
had  been  governed  by  any  law  of  progressive  development  In  those  classes 
of  the  invertebrata  which  were  best  known,  and  fully  represented  in  a  fossil 
state  at  all  geological  periods,  the  oldest,  or  Silurian  fauna,  was  as  highly 
developed  as  the  corresponding  fauna  in  the  recent  seas.  Our  ignorance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  lands  was  the  chief  cause  of  our  scanty  ac- 
quaintance with  the  highly-organized  beings  of  remote  epochs. 

GIPSIES.  A  company  from  England  arrived  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  in  March, 
1851,  bringing  with  them  all  their  wandering  habits  and  peculiarities. 

GLOBES,  MONSTER.  Originally  exhibited  in  Paris,  1828,  and  a  more  perfect 
one,  by  M.  Gu^rin,  in  1844,  which  he  styled  the  G^orama.  Wyld's  Monster 
Globe,  erected  in  London,  1851,  employed  three  hundred  men  nearly  thirty 
days  in  fitting  up  the  interior. 

GOLD,  CoNsmiFTiON  of.  The  exportation  of  coin  from  England  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  the  English  sovereign  is  becoming  more  extended  as  a  meaium 
of  exchange.  Formerly,  the  Spanish  dollar  passed  everywhere,  and  now  the 
English  sovereign  is  taken  as  current  coin  over  three-fourths  of  the  globe  ;- 
and  its  exportation  keeps  pace  with  the  importation  of  raw  gold.  From 
November  1850  to  June  1861,  the  Bank  of  England  issued  9,000,000  sovereigns, 
being  at  the  rate  of  18,000,000  a  year;  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our 
gold  coin,  that  Sir  John  Herschel  informs  us  in  1853,  that  since  November 
last  they  have  coined  at  the  Mint  8,500,000  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns, 
and  the  rate  of  production  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  thv  increasing  de- 
mand. This  must  have  a  material  iu^uence  m  maintaining  that  stability 
which  is  desirable  in  our  standard  value.  In  Birmingham,  not  less  than 
1,000  ounces  of  fine  gold  are  used  every  week,  and  the  weekly  consumption 
of  gold-leaf  is  as  follows : 

Ounces. 
London,.  .........    400 

Edinburgh 85 

Birmingham,    .........     70 

Manchester,  ........  40 

Dublin, 1» 

Liverpool,    .  .  .  •    .       •  •  •  •  •  15 

Leeds,    ..........       6 

Glasgow, 6 

Total, "m4 

Of  which  an  eminent  gold-refiner  states  not  one-tenth  part  can  be  recovered- 
For  gilding  metals  by  the  electrotype  and  the  water-gilding  process,  not  less 
than  10,000  ounces  of  gold  are  required  annually.  One  establishment  in  the 
potteries  employs  £3,600  worth  of  gold  per  annum,  and  nearly  £2,000  worth 
18  used  by  another ;  the  consumption  of  gold  in  the  potteries  of  Staffordshire 
for  gilding  porcelain  and  making  crimson  and  rose  color,  varying  from  7,00|0 
to  10,000  ounces  per  annum.  The  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  Paris 
has  been  fairly  estimated  at  14,552,000  francs  a  year.  The  wear  upon  gold 
coin  in  circulation  is  about  four  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  from  this  knowl- 
edge and  the  foregoing  details,  we  may  deduce  the  fact  that  nearly  £'2,000,000 
a  year  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  metallic  currency  at  its  present  value; 
therefore  a  supply  of  between  £8,000,000  and  £9,000,000  is  necessary  for  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  purposes  of  coinas^e ;  and  when  we  add  to 
this  our  constantly  increasing  exportation  of  coin,  it  appears  that  the  infiux 
of  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  will  produce  but  little  change  in  its  value 
in  Europe. 
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GOLD,  CoNSUifpnoN  or — eontintied. 

Estimates  of  tbe  Amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States  at  dllTerent  Periods. 


Tear. 

Specie  In 
eircalation. 

Specie  In 
the  banks. 

Total  In  the 
countrf. 

Authorities. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

MlUions. 

1816 

$7^ 

$15  to  19 

$22*  to  26 

CrawfoM  and  Oallatin. 

1819 

8 

29 

87 

Crawford. 

1819 

15* 

.... 

Congressional  report 

1820 

19* 

Gallatin. 

1889 

.^ 

221 

iii 

Wooilbury. 

1880 

10 

22 

82 

Gallatin. 

1880 

8 

15 

28 

Sanford. 

1883 

12 

80} 

421 

1888 

4 

25 

29 

Taney. 
Woodbury. 

1886 

26 

40 

65 

1887 

85 

88 

78 

Woodbury. 

1888 

62* 

85 

87* 

Woodbury. 

Hazard  (Oommerclal  Beglster). 

1889 

42 

45 

87 

1840 

60 

88 

88 

Woodbury. 

1841 

85  to  46 

85 

70  to  80 

Gou^e  (Journal  of  Banking). 
Hunt  (Merchants*  MafrazIneX 

1844 

60 

60 

100 

1846 

62 

44 

96 

Bank  returns  and  estimates. 

1846 

65 

42 

97 

Bank  returns  and  estimates. 

1847 

85 

85 

120 

Bank   returns   and    estimates.— (Constitu- 
tional treasury  began  to  operate.) 

1849 

66 

46 

112 

Bank  returns  and  estimates. 

1849 

77 

48 

120 

Bank  returns  and  estimates. 

1850 

109 

45 

154 

Bank  returns  and  estimates. 

1851 

188 

48 

186 

1858 

.... 

204 

Estimates^ 

1898 

•  •  < 

286 

Estimates. 

1854 

181 

60 

241 

Bank  returns  and  estimates. 

The  aggregate  number  of  disbursing  officers  in  the  United  States,  is  221,  and 

the  aggregate  of  amouuts  held  by  the  depositories,  $3,217,211  90. 
Gold  was  discovered  at  Ophir,  Bathurst  District^  Australia,  by  Mr.  Har- 
greaves,  in  Feb.  1851 ;  and  at  Port  Philip,  in  June,  same  year.  One 
piece  weighed  3  lbs.  10  oz.;  and  Dr.  Kerr  found  in  one  day  over  102 
lbs.,  value  £4,000  sterling.  The  diggings  are  estimated  at  800  miles  in  ex- 
tent Gold  mines  reported  to  be  Siftcovered  in  the  province  of  Gerona, 
Spain,  Oct  1861.  Nearly  £760,000  sterling  was  raised  in  London,  Nov.  1861, 
for  Californian  and  Australian  gold  mining  operations. 

GOVERNORS^  United  &rATBa.  In  all  the  States,  except  South  Carolina,  the 
Governor  is  voted  for  by  the  people ;  and  if  no  one  has  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes,  in  the  States  in  which  such  a  majority  is  required,  the  Legislature 
electa  to  the  office  of  Governor  one  of  the  candidates  voted  for  by  the  people. 
The  aggregate  of  the  salaries  of  the  Governors  of  the  thirty-one  States  and 
seven  territories  is  $94,338.88  1-8 :  the  smallest^  (R.  L,)  $400 ;  the  Ureest 
(Cat,)  $10,000. 

GUANO.  Along  the  sea-board  of  Pern  and  Bolivia,  within  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  countless  numbers  of  aquatic  fowb  exists  which  live  on  fish, 
and  whose  excretions  are  exceedingly  fertilizing.  In  some  localities,  the 
number  of  guanas  is  enormous,  so  that  when  alarmed  by  discharges  of 
fire-arms,  or  otherwise,  they  rise  from  their  nesting-places  in  such  masses 
as  cannot  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  never  seen  these  birds  dark- 
ening the  air  like  a  cloud.  Guano-producers  change  their  habitation 
when  continually  disturbed,  but  they  do  not  permanently  leave  a  locality 
which  has  long  been  frequented  by  them,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary 
alarm ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  they  soon  return  to  their  old  haunts,  and  toully 
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abandon  them  only  when  teased  by  lasting  annoyances.  The  ocean  on  the 
west  coa«t  of  South  America,  within  the  tropic,  teems  with  fish,  the  quantity 
eeeminK  exhaustless,  and  guanas  equally  abound;  so  that  tlieir  egesta  is 
gradually  accumulating  somewhere  cither  on  or  off  that  desert  land.  U 
18  only  about  twelve  years  since  these  deposits  became  of  'commercial  im- 
portance ;  and  in  this  period  the^  have  proved  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
the  Government  of  Peru,  which  is  now  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  Sonth 
American  Republics.  The  amount  of  its  revenue  from  this  source  for  1854 
and  1855,  as  stated  in  the  last  Treasury  Budget^  is  estimated  at  $8,600,000. 
It  sells  the  privilege  of  loading  vessels  for  about  $19  a  tun.  There  are  fre- 
quently over  100  vessels  engaged  in  loading  at  the  same  time,  and  as  each 
vessel  receives  but  one  "  measure"  at  its  "  turn,"  the  period  occupied  in 
loading  is  several  weeks.  The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  total 
amount  of  deposits  on  these  islands.  In  the  fall  of  1853,  the  Peruvian 
Government  employed  a  corps  of  engineer^  headed  by  Mr.  Chas.  Paragueti 
to  measure  their  areas;  and  their  reports  were  printed  in  London,  with 
lithographic  illustrations.     Of  this  return  we  have  this  summary : 

On  the  Northern  Island,       .....       4,188,477  tans  of  measaroment 

On  the  MiddJe  IsUnd, >    2,508,948       **  ** 

On  the  Soathem  Island, 6,680,675       '*  ** 

Totol, 12.876,100       «  « 

This  is  to  be  increased  one  third  as  the  difference  made  b}'  breakins:  it  up  &nd 
forming  tuns  of  weighty  as  shijpped,  or  in  all  16,501,466  tuns.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  correct  estimate,  and  shows  that  previous  estimates  were  too  large. 
The  total  quantity  exported  is  not  definitely  known.  The  greatest  quantity 
has  been  taken  from  the  Northern  Island ;  the  Middle  Island  has  beea 
moderately  worked ;  and  the  Southern  Island,  which  is  the  most  difficult  of 
access,  has  scarcely  been  touched.  The  following  is  a  semi-official  statement 
of  the  exports  in  tnree  years : 


Coon  tries. 

1850. 

1651. 

1602. 

To  Ensland, tuna, 

To  France,  6tc, ** 

Total, « 

102,421 
14,250 
1,681 

150,638 
88^71 

ill 

118,852 

169,0S4 

220,500       1 

Since  1852,  our  trade  in  that  article  has  become  equal  to  that  of  England, 
and  is  likely  to  exceed  it  hereafter.  The  following  table  presents  the  guano 
trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  six  fiscal  years^  each  ending  SOth  Jane : 


Tears. 


1848-40, tuna, 

1849-60, '■ 

1850-51, 

1851-52, 

1852-58, 

185»-54, 


1848-54. 

Yearly  average, . 


Total  Imports. 


Total  Exports. 


21,248 
11,640 
07,881 
50,054 
88,084 
175,840 


894^1 

65.800 


8 

4 

1,128 

4S0 

848 

886 


2,209 
883 


Home  Con- 
BumpUon. 


21,240 
11,736 
96,748 
49.624 
87,686 
175,468 


892,5r« 
65.417 


GUN  COTTON.    Discovered  by  Pro£  Scho*enbein,  in  Germany,  1846,  bnt  its 
practical  utility  for  mining  purposes  supersedes  its  use  in  fire-arms. 
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GUTTA  PEROHA.  Previous  to  1844,  the  very  name  of  gutta  pcrcha  was  un- 
known to  European  commerce.  In  that  jear  two  cwt  was  shipped  experi- 
mentally from  Singapore.  The  exportation  of  gutta  ^ercha  from  that  port 
rose  in  1845  to  169  piculs;  (the  picul  is  1,330  lbs. ;)  in  1846,  to  5,864;  in 
1847,  to  9,292 ;  and  m  the  first  seven  months  of  1848,  to  6,768  piculs.  In  the 
first  four  and  a  half  years  of  the  trade,  21,698  picub  of  gutta  percha,  valued 
at  $274,190,  were  siiipped  at  Singapore,  the  whole  of  which  were  sent  to 
England,  with  the  exception  of  16  piculs  to  Mauritius,  470  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  922  to  the  United  States.  The  great  variety'  of  articles  for 
domestic  use,  the  ornamental  arts,  etc.,  to  which  this  material  has  been  ap- 
plied, has  given  employment  to  thousands,  not  only  in  the  factories  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  but  also  to  the  gatherers  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
with  whom  it  at  present  constitutes  one  of  their  most  profitable  articles  of 
export  M.  Perrot  has  submitted  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  some 
specimens  of  ^tta  percha,  which  he  had  purified  to  such  an  extent,  and 
manufactured  m  such  thin  sheets  as  enabled  him  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for 
paper,  upon  which  he  had  taken  ImpreAions  from  the  lithographic  stone. 
One  of  the  advantages  which  he  stated  this  would  possess  over  the  ordinary 
paper  impression  was,  that  of  enabling  the  reverse  of  any  given  object  to  m 
obtained,  without  the  labor  of  redrawing  it. 

HATS,  STRAW.  This  branch  of  trade  is  principally  carried  on  in  Massachu* 
setts.  At  Medfield  the  value  of  bonnets  made  in  1851  was  $184,000;  Fox* 
boro'  for  the  same  period,  $122,000 ;  and  in  Franklin  $160,000.  In  Boston 
city  alone  there  are  over  800  sewers.  Tuscany  still  continues  to  be,  as  it 
always  has  been,  a  chief  and  best  manufactory  of  these  articles. 

HESSIAN  FLY.  This  plague  to  agriculturists  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  foreign  mercenaries  on  Long  Island,  1777,  from  their  baggage  or  in 
the  forage  of  tlieir  horses.. 

HOMOEOPATHY.  This  science^the  essential  characteristic  of  which  consists 
in  the  use  of  such  remedies  against  any  disease  as,  in  a  healthy  person  would 
produce  a  similar  but  not  precisely  the  same  disease,  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple being  similia  similifnu  eurantur — was  discovered  by  Samuel  Christian 
Frederick  Hahnemann,  a  native  of  Meissen,  in  Saxony  (born  April  10th, 
1755,  died  at  Paris,  1843).  Dissatisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the 
antipyretic  principles  in  the  Peruvian  bark,  given  by  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian Cullen  in  his  Materia  Medic€t,  Hahnemann  determined  to  discover  by 
experiment  on  what  the  power  of  the  bark,  in  intermittent  fevers,  depend eo. 
He  took  it  in  considerable  quantity,  while  in  perfect  health,  and  found  that 
it  produced  an  ague  similar  to  the  intermittent  marsh  fever.  He  seized  upon 
this  hint  of  nature  in  his  practice,  which  he  was  at  that  time  pursuing 
in  the  Insane  Hospital  in  Georffentbal,  at  Brunswick,  and  at  Konigslutter 
where  by  many  experiments  of  the  effects  of  simple  medicines  on  himself  and 
his  famil3%  he  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  their  nature,  that  he  effected 
many  remarkable  cures  by  homceopathic  applications.  This  system  is  much 
in  vogue  in  the  United  States^  where  there  are  three  homoeopathic  colleges 
or  medical  schools,  and  numerous  practitioners — the  State  of  New  York 
alone  having  not  less  than  three  hundred.  Bio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  pos 
Besses  a  homcsopathio  medical  school.  Great  Britain  has  as  many  ns  fifty 
nine  hospitals  and  dispensaries  where  this  new  mode  of  treatment  is  followed ; 
and  even  Calcutta,  in  Hindostan,  has  a  native  homoeopathic  hospital.  Tlie 
principi^l  cities  of  Europe  and  America  are  supplied  with  homcsopathio 
medical  attendants  as  follows : 
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HOMCEOPATHT— «on^mu€d: 


London,     - 
Vlfniia,  - 
New  York, 
Boetoii  and  vicinity, 


PhTsidans. 
.    66 
61 


2J 


Paris,    -       - 
Dresden,  - 
Pblladelphia, 
Baltimore, 


PbTslciaaa. 
-    &5 
18 
.    53 

10 


There  are  both  iu  Britain  and  America,  and  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
many  aMociations  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  homoeopathy,  and  for 
general  professional  improvement  and  intercourse. 

The  following  are  tbe  comparative  results  of  Allopathic  and  HomiBopathlc  treatment  In  tho 
Uospiial  SU  Mai^uerlte,  Paris. 


HomoBopathlc. 

AHopathie. 

Admitted. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Died. 

Per  cent. 

Admitted. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Died. 

Per  eent 

Male, 
Female, 

1850. 
Male, 
Female, 

1851. 
Male, 
Female, 

Total, 

870 
482 

780 
8T3 

75 
51 

&62 
12.(18 

689 
SOS 

605 
816 

87 
82 

12.62 
80L6S 

1,892 

066 
711 

1,158 
806 

m 

126 

68 

75 

0.75 

6JS2 
10.54 

1,087 

764 
441 

on 

602 
304 

169 

61 
46 

14  71 
10.48 

1,677 

1,085 
6U9 

1,628 

007 
558 

188 

70 
65 

8.22 

6.45 
10.67 

1.105 

001 
541 

1,036 

828 
467 

107 

77 
58 

&09 

1«.7« 

1,604 

1,555 

185 

7.06 

1,442 

1,205 

135 

0.86 

4,668 

899 

8.5 

8,724. 

411    1       11-80    1 

The  Protestant  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  in  the  cit3r  of  New  York,  has  been 
under  homceopathic  treatment  since  August,  1842,  with  Uie  following  results : — 


Yean. 

Ko.  of  cases. 

Cured. 

Died. 

Under  treat- 
ment. 

Ang.  1842-47,  6*  years, 

Jan.  1843-68,  6       "     

1.058 
888 

1,020 
767 

5 
14 

62 

In  this  Institution,  under  allopathic  treatment,  the  children  were  continually 
Bubject  to  sore  eyes:  under  homooopathio  treatment  this  complaint  has 
entirely  disappeared. 

HOSPITAL,  JEWISH.  The  first  Jewish  hospital  in  the  United  States  waa 
formally  consecrated  in  May,  1855.  For  tliis  institution  the  Hebrews  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  late  Judah  Touro,  whose  munificent  bequest  of 
120,000  paid  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building  and  site. 
HUMAN  RACE.  Dr.  Pickering  enumerates  eleven  different  races,  of  which 
the  names  and  numbers,  supposing  the  whole  human  family  to  be  900,000,000. 
are  as  follows : 

White,  -  •  -    850,000,000 

Moneollan,        -  -         800,000,000 

Malayan,      •  -  •    120,000,0(^0 

Tcllngan,  -  -  60,000,000 

Negro,         -  -  -      56,000,000 

Ethiopian,         •  •  6^000,000 


Abyssinian, 

- 

-  aooo,ooo 

Papuan, 

• 

8,000,000 

Negrillo, 

- 

-    8,000,0110 

Aastraltan, 

• 

600,000 

HottABtOt, 

• 

-       500,000 
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Br.  p.  supposes  that  there  have  been  at  least  two  centers  whence  these  dif- 
ferent races  have  been  derived,  one  in  Asia  and  the  other  in  Africa ;  he  does 
not  support  the  original  unity  of  the  races  in  one  parent  btem.^^See  Picker- 
in<ft  Jiacex  of  Men,  1851.  Professor  Agassiz  contends  for  a  primitive 
ubiquity,  or  dififercnt  types  of  humanity  co-existent  in  different  climes  and 
countries.     (Further  see  Popnlatiart.) 

IDIOTS,  EDUCATION  OF.  The  first  efforts  for  the  education  of  idiots  in 
America,  were  in  1839.  In  that  year,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  this  city  received  a  mute  ooy,  who  was  instructed  for  three  years, 
by  Professor  Morris,  with  favorable  results.  The  same  year,  Dr.  Howe  of 
£k»8ton  treated  and  greatly  improved  a  blind  idiotic  child,  and  afterward  two 
others  Two  or  three  children  were  also  under  instruction  at  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford  before  1848.  In  1846,  efforts  were  made  in  both  the 
Legislatures  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  for  the  establishment  of  asylums 
for  this  class.  In  July,  1848,  Dr.  Wilbur  opened  a  private  institution  for  this 
purpose,  at  Ban*e,  Massachusetts,  where  ne  had  fifteen  pupils  before  1851. 
In  that  year,  having  been  called  to  our  State  Asylum  at  Albany,  he  trans- 
ferred that  school  to  Dr.  George  Brown,  under  whose  management  it  is  still 
in  successful  operation,  having  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils.  In  October, 
1848,  the  Massachusetts  School  was  commenced,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Howe.  It  was  conducted  for  three  years  as  an  experiment,  and  had 
fifteen  pupils  at  tlie  close  of  that  period — October,  18^1.  Then  it  entered  on 
its  career  &^  a  ponnaneut  State  institution.  From  1848  to  January,  1855,  it 
had  IIH  pupils,  of  whom  forty-one  were  then  remaining.  We  are*  informed 
that  the  Legislature  has  lately  granted  it  $25,000  for  an  edifice,  etc.  The 
asylum  at  Albany  was  opened  in  October,  1851.  For  the  last  two  3'ears  it 
has  had  an  average  attendance  of  fift}^  pupils^  and  an  equal  number  of  appli- 
cations for  admission  are  now  on  file.  The  new  edifice  at  Syracuse,  costmg 
$70,000,  will  be  opened  next  August  Appropriations  for  current  expenses 
for  this  3'ear,  $18,000.  The  Pennsylvania  School,  in  Germantown,  was  com- 
menced in  July,  1858,  as  a  State  institution,  having  been  founded  on  the 
private  school  begun  in  the  winter  of  1851-2  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards.  His 
report  of  last  January  states  the  number  of  pupils  then  remaining  at  twenty. 
We  learn  that  over  $10,000  have  been  subscribed  by  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc.  A  private  school  for  idiots  was 
commenced  last  fall  near  Boston,  by  Mr.  McDonald,  formerly  associated  with 
Dr.  Howe,  which  completes  the  list  of  institutions  of  this  character. 

INDIA-RUBBER.  The  natives  of  Hindostan  were  the  firet  to  collect  this 
substance,  which  was  introduced  into  England  in  1735,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  pencil-marks  from  paper.  In  1772,  a  cubical  half  inch  of  this 
substance  cost  3s.  sterling.  Mr.  Macintosh,  of  England,  was  tlie  first  to 
manufacture  the  prepared  gum  for  its  present  innumerable  applications. 
Cuirasses  of  vulcanized  rabber  were  introduced  in  the  French  armj',  1851, 
and  said  to  be  bullet-proof  (?).  Tlie  daily  product  of  India-rubber  shoes, 
made  in  the  United  States^  is  calculated  at  15,000,  at  an  annual  profit  of 
nearly  $200,000. 

INFANTICIDE  IN  INDIA.  The  birth  of  a  son,  by  both  Hindoos  and  Mahom- 
medans,  is  regarded  as  an  occasion  for  the  greatest  rejoicing.  The  event  is 
celebrated  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  expensive  festivals  among  the  rich  ; 
while  the  report  of  a  single  matchlock  of  tne  poorest  peasant  proclaims  the 
honor  tliat  has  been  conferred  upon  his  family.  At  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
there  is  always  much  less  rejoicing,  and  often  none  at  all.  No  friends 
assemble  to  rejoice  with  the  parents,  or  to  offer  their  congratulations.  By 
some,  the  •vont  ia  regarded  with  seeming  indifference:  by  others^  as  a 
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ealamity  and  a  tUsffrace.  An  English  gentleman,  writing  npon  this  snbject, 
says:  "Among  the  tribe  of  R&jputa,  and  especially  among  the  Rajnhs  of  that 
eloM,  the  birth  of  a  daughter  in  their  house  was  considered  tUsgraic^fidr 
This  feeling  is  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  murder.  Among  some  portions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  the  dreadful  sin  of  infanticide  has  for  a  long  time 

Srevailed,  and  to  an  alarming  extent  Among  certain  clans  of  feudatory 
Ajputs,  and  other  tribes  in  Central  and  Western  India,  this  horrid  crime  has 
been  carried  on  more  extensively  and  systematically  than  anion^  any  other 
people  of  the  earth.  In  the  districts  of  Kach  and  Kattiawftr,  it  has  been 
found,  after  the  fullest  and  most  elaborate  inquiry,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  put  their  infant  daughtera  to  deata  without  the  least  remorse. 
In  these  provinces,  containing  120,000  people,  from  the  investigations  of 
Colonel  Walker,  we  learn  that  at  least  4,000  infant  children  are  annually 
destroyed  by  their  parents^more  than  100,000,  in  a  single  generation,  ia 
two  small  provinces.  The  same  bloody  custom  is  traced  to  other  tribes  of 
Hindostan — to  the  Jats  and  Mewats;  also  in  the  provinces  of  Gujarat,  Jaipur, 
and  Jamedpur.  By  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  Christian  men,  some  few 
families  have  been  induced,  in  whole  or  in  part^  to  discontinue  it;  but  their 
motives  for  doing  so  have  been  found  to  be  none  of  the  purest  or  wortliiest. 
They  have,  in  several  instances,  confessed  that  this  act  of  humanity  did  not 
proceed  from  parental  feelings.  From  a  report  of  an  able  and  excellent 
officer  of  the  Brit&h  Government,  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  fearful  extent 
of  this  inhuman  custom  may  be  clearly  seen.  He  says:  "An  intelligent 
R&jput  chief,  in  conversing  with  me,  stated,  as  his  opinion,  that  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  infants  were  annually  destroyed  in  Malwft  and  R&jpnt&ni.'* 
In  several  districts,  where  the  census  was  as  carefully  taken  as  possible*  the 
following  startling  facts  were  elicited:  "In  the  first  district,  the  proportion 
of  sons  to  daughters  was  118  to  16 ;  in  a  second,  240  to  98 ;  in  a  third,  131 
to  Gl  ;  in  a  fourth,  14  to  4 ;  in  a  fifth,  89  to  7  ;  in  a  sixth,  20  to  7  ;  and  in  a 
seventh,  70  to  S2.  Now,  as  the  most  extended  inquiries  of  statists,  in  Eu- 
rope and  throughout  the  world,  have  all  shown  one  result,  viz  :  that  the 
births  of  males  and  females  are  of  nearly  equal  amount,  the  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  this  disparity,  \%  that  females  equal,  or  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  the  difference  here  exhibited,  have  been  destroyed.  Tlie  murders^ 
therefore,  perpetrated  in  the  first  of  the  above  districts,  were  seventy-seven 
per  cent  of  the  females  born.  The  aggregate  result,  given  by  these  censuses^ 
iR  632  sons  to  225  daughters.  This  is  at  the  average  rate  of  86  daughters  to 
100  sons ;  in  other  words,  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  females  born,  on  the 
same  supposition  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  sixty-four  have  been  cruelly 
destro^'ed  by  their  jt>arpw^i^  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  two-lhirdx  destroyed^ 
and  onli/  one-third  preserved."  Nor  was  tlie  practice  confined  to  the  Rajputs 
alone,  but  it  extends  to  the  Sikhs  also.  "  Of  eleven  villages  in  the  districts 
of  Jaipur  and  Udapur,  he  found,  after  the  closest  inquir3%  that  the  aggregate 
numbers  of  boys  under  twelve  yeara  of  age  were  869,  and  of  girls,  only^  87. 
Tliis  shows  that  282  girls,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  born,  were 
destroyed  in  these  villages  in  the  brief  period  of  twelve  years.  In  one  of 
these  villagea,  there  were  only  four  gjirls  to  forty-four  boys ;  in  another,  four 
girls  to  fifty-eight  boys ;  and  in  a  third,  with  a  large  proportion  of  boys,  no 
girU  ai  all ;  the  inhabitants  freely  confessing  that  they  had  destroyed  every 
gill  born  in  their  village."  We  are  very  naturally  led  to  inquire  what 
causes  have  produced  so  revolting  a  custom.  From  the  most  extensive 
inquiries  in  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  now  generally  believed  not  to  ari*e 
from  sheer  cruelty,  or  from  a  total  destitution  of  parental  affection.  Indeed, 
from  a  most  careful  study  of  the  national  character,  it  is  manifest  that  th# 
great  moss  of  Hindoo  mothers  possess  as  strong  a  love  for  their  children  as 
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the  mothers  of  any  other  people.  The  Tinanimoiu  and  concurrent  testimony 
of  educated  natives,  as  well  as  that  of  Europeans,  is,  that  the  real  causes 
are — Ist,  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  matches  for  their  daughteiis 
were  they  allowed  to  grow  up,  coupled  with  the  supposed  di^race  of  their 
remaining  unmarried.  2d,  The  difficulty  of  defraying  the  marriage  expenses, 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  immemorial  custom. 

INOCULATION.  The  small-pox  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  about 
1517  ;  and,  so  late  as  the  year  1769,  we  find  the  practice  of  inoculation  pro- 
hibited by  law  in  Virginia. 

INVENTIONS.  The  following  will  be  found  useful  by  way  of  reference :  Glass 
windows  were  first  used  in  1180;  chimneys  in  houses,  1236  ;  lead  pipes  for 
conveying  water,  1252;  tallow  candles  for  lights,  1290;  spectacles  invented 
by  an  Italian,  1299  ;  paper  first  made  from  linen,  1802  ;  woollen  cloth  firet 
made  in  England,  1331;  art  of  painting  in  oil  colors,  1410;  printing  invented. 
1440 ;  watches  made  in  Germany,  1477  ;  variation  of  compass  first  noticed, 
1640;  pins  first  used  in  England,  1543;  circulation  of  human  blood  first 
discovered  by  Harvey,  1619;  first  newspaper  published,  1680;  first  steam- 
engine  invented,  1649;  first  fire-engine  invented,  1668;  first  cotton  planted 
in  the  United  States,  1769;  steam-engine  improved  by  Watt,  1767;  steam 
ootton-mill  erected,  1783;  stereotype  printing  invented  in  Scotland,  1785; 
animal  magnetism  discovered  byMesmer,  1788;  Sabbath-school  established 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  1789 ;  electro-magnetio  telegraph  invented  by  Morse, 
1882 ;  daguerreotype  process  invented,  1889. 

.mON,  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1851 : 

Mine  at  Sallftbarv,  Conn^  yields,         .....  8,000  tuns. 

Dutchess  and  Columbia  co.,  N.  T.,           •          -           •           -  20,0(10    ** 

Eftsexco., 1^000     •* 

Clinton  co^ 8,000     ♦• 

Franklin  co.,       •           •           •           •           •           •           -           •  600     '* 

Sl  Lawrence  co.,    -.-----  2,000     ** 

Value  of  Iron  produced  In  the  United  States,  1883,  -          -          -  $6,000,000 

188T,       -           -  7,700,000 

The  iron  ores  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Illinois,  Manrland  and  Virginia, 
from  recent  inspection  are  found  to  be  inexhaustible.  In  the  6entleman*s 
Magazine,  1783,  is  a  recommendatory  article  o(ca9t  iron^  then  in  its  infancy, 
which  is  there  said  to  be  "  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  great  extent."  In 
1854,  the  make  of  iron  in  U.  S.  was  about  700,000  tuns,  about  one-half  of 
which  are  consumed  for  castings,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  converted 
into  wrought  iron,  at  a  loss  in  waste,  etc,  of  about  one-third.  The  present 
annual  consumption  amounts  to  1,200,000  tuns,  or  nearly  eighty-eight 
pounds  per  head  of  the  population.  Wrought  iron  is  now  made  direct  from 
the  ore  by  a  process  patented  in  1851,  and  in  operation  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Newaik,  N.  J.,  and  Mott  Haven,  N.  Y. 
JESUITS.  In  1851  this  body  published  in  Italy  a  "  Catechism  JfUofofico,^  ot 
dialogue  on  Monarchical  Constitutions,  containing  instructions  for  king8» 
how  far  they  may  go  with  a  safe  conscience  in  breaking  promises  made  to 
their  people. 

JEW&  Of  the  original  twelve  tribes,  two  only  are  at  present  known;  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  are  the 
descendants  of  Judah ;  the  Jews  of  Germany  and  Northern  Europe  are  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Dr.  Raphael,  (lecture  N.  Y.,  May,  1851,)  states  that  with 
the  exception  of  Josephus,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  and  M.  Jost,  who  wrote  in 
German,  about  1841,  the  Jewish  historians  from  the  first  century,  (a.  p.,)  to 
the  nineteenth,  invariably  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  language.    Dr.  Lykina,  of 
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the  Potta-wattamie  R€«ervation,  exhibited  in  the  office  of  Indian  Bepartmcat 
Washington,  in  December,  1851,  a  J evr \sh  frontlet,  containing  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  he  received  from  Pategwe,  a  Pottawattamie  Indian,  in 
whose  family  it  had  been  from  time  immemoriaL  There  were  originally 
two  of  these  indexes  of  Jewish  faith,  one  of  which  was  irrecoverably  lost  in 
crossing  a  river.  This  carious  discovery  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
strengthening  the  opinion  of  the  late  Major  Noah,  that  tlie  American  Indi- 
ans are  descended  from  the  lost  tribes  of  the  Jewish  people. 

KANSAS  CENSUS  RETURNS.  The  following  are  the  complete  census  retama 
of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  taken  prior  to  the  first  election  for  members  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature  1855: 


Districts. 

Males. 

Females. 

Voters. 

Natives. 

Foreign- 
ers. 

Slaves. 

TotaL 

I 

m 

889 

869 

887 

75 

»e2 

II 

816 

808 

199 

506 

19 

7 

518 

III 

161 

91 

101 

215 

12 

6 

853 

IV 

166 

Tl 

57 

169 

2 

1 

17T 

V 

824 

688 

441 

1,885 

22 

26 

1,407 

VI 

m 

818 

258 

791 

12 

11 

810 

VII 

88 

86 

58 

117 

1 

1 

118 

VIII 

56 

2T 

89 

76 

6 

10 

6$ 

IX 

61 

25 

86 

65 

12 

8 

86 

X 

07 

54 

68 

108 

28 

151 

XI 

83 

8 

24 

80 

6 

86 

XII 

168 

80 

78 

206 

87 

7 

248 

Xill 

16S 

116 

96 

278 

9 

14 

2*4 

XIV 

6S5 

612 

888 

801 

46 

85 

1,167 

XV 

4U 

8S1 

809 

846 

16 

15 

878 

XVI 

70S 

475 

835 

1,040 

104 

38 

1,183 

XVII 

91 

59 

59 

143 

5 

28 

150 

XVIII 
Total, 

23 

5,083 

8,273 

2,S7T 

7,161 

403 

192 

8.500 

LAND-OWNERS.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact»  that  of  all  the  constitutional  sUtea 
of  Europe  or  America,  Great  Britain  is  the  country  in  which  the  people 
hold  the  smallest  stake  in  the  soil.  France,  with  a  population  of  32,560,034, 
has  10,896,682  landed  proprietors,  or  one  in  three.  The  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  20,000,000,  has  6,000,000  proprietors^  or  one  in  four.  Bel- 
gium, with  a  population  of  5,022,677,  has  950,723  proprietors  or  one  in  fire. 
Holland,  a  commercial  and  shipping  country,  with  a  population  of  3,500,000, 
has  400,000  proprietors,  or  one  in  nine.  Sweden,  with  a  population  of 
8,874,203,  has  300,000  proprietors,  or  one  in  twelve.  While  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  27,041,050,  have  only  633,421,  or  one  in 
forty  of  the  population,  including  freeholders  and  copyholders,  with  a  direct 
interest  in  the  soil. 

LANDS  (PuBLio)  or  THE  U.  S.  Within  the  limits  recognized  by  treaties  and 
cessions,  (see  American  Almanac,  1850,  p.  179,)  the  public  lands  covered  an 
estimated  area  of  1,584,000,000  acres.  To  the  30th  Sept,  1849,  146,000,000 
acres  had  been  sold,  leaving  unsold  an  area  of  1,438,000  acres,  which  land, 
in  large  bodies  of  detached  tracts,  is  found  in  the  several  States  and  terri- 
tories above  mentioned.  The  system  for  surveying  and  disposing  of  the 
public  lands  was  established  by  the  act  of  20th  May,  1785,  and  has  continaed 
to  the  present  time,  but  with  slight  modifications,  viz.,  every  township  of 
six  square  miles  is  to  be  divided  into  thirty-six  flections^  of  one  mile  aqoare^ 
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eaeh  section  generally  containing  640  acres.  The  lands  are  then  proclaimed 
by  the  President  for  sale^  at  pnblic  auction,  at  not  less  than  |1.25  per  acre, 
and  such  as  hereafter  remain  unsold  may  be  purchased  at  private  sale  at 
that  rate. 

Qoantlty  of  public  land  sold,  and  the  amoant  paid  for  it,  in  each  year,  ttom  1 888  to  the  third 

quarter  of  1860 : 


Tears. 

Acres. 

Dollars. 

Tears. 

Acres. 

Dollars. 

1888 

8,86«.227.M 

4,972,284.84 

1844 

1,754,768.18 

2,207,678.04 

1834 

4,658,218.71 

6,099,981.04 

1845 

1,843,527.06 

2,47n,«08.17 

1S85 

12,664,473.85 

15,999,904.11 

1846 

2,268,730.81 

2,9>4,687.27 

1S86 

20,074,S70.92 

25,167,888.06 

1847 

2,^21,305.59 

8.296.40  l.(W 

1S87 

6.601,10ai2 

7,007,623.04 

1848 

l,S87..'i5.?.04 

2,621,615.26 

18-38 

8,414,907.43 

4,805,564.64 

1849 

1,829.9:»2.77 

1,756.S90.42 

1S89 

4,976,882.87 

6.464,666.79 

1860 

1,4115,883.70 

1,818,829.82 

1S40 

2,236,SS9.74 

2,789,687.58 

1851 

8,846,847.49 

2,870,947  45 

1841 

1,164.796.11 

1,46.3,864.06 

1852 

1,558,070.94 

1,975,718.54 

1842 

1,129,217.58 

l,417,97i.06 

1858 

1,088,495.21 

1,804.658.24 

1848 

1.606,264.06 

2,016,044.80 

1854 

7,085,736  07 

9,2S6,688.58 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  condition  of  the  bounty  land  warrants^ 
under  the  Acts  of  184T,  1850,  and  1862,  to  wit: 


Act  or  1647. 

Grade  of  warrant. 

Number 
issued. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

Number 
located. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

Number 
outstand- 
ing. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

160  acres, 

79,407 
7,269 

12,705,120 
290,760 

71,989 
6,696 

.  ai|M0,240 
228,480 

7,468 
1,678 

1,194,880 
66,920 

40    "     

ToUl, 

86,679 

12,995,880 

77,535 

11,784,080 

9,141 

1,261,800 

Act  op  1S60.                                                                1 

160  acres, 

26,808 
66,220 
101,667 

III 

22,718 
48,484 
76,084 

8,684,080 
8,474,720 
8,001,860 

4.096 
12,780 
26,583 

666.200 
1,054,  SSO 
1,061.820 

80    **      

40    "      

Total 

184,567 

12,881,560 

141,181 

10,110,163 

18,414 

2,771,400 

Act  op  1862. 

160  acres, 

1,167 
1,649 
8,782 

185,120 
181,920 
849,280 

709 

969 

6,087 

118,440 

76,720 

201,480 

448 

690 
8,095 

71,680 
^^200 
147.800 

80    -      .......... 

40    "      

ToUl 

11,688    1         666,820 

6,705 

891,640  :      4,<^38 

274,6.90    1 

ttVmiART. 

Actof1847. 

"     1860, 

«      1862, 

Grand  total,.... 

86,676 

184,695 

11,688 

12,996,880         77,585 

12,8S1,560        141,181 

666,820  1         6,705 

11,784,080 

10,110,160 

691,640 

9,141 
48,414 
4,888 

1,261,800 

2,771,400 

274,680 

282,809 

26,548,760  !     286,421 

82,286,880 

67,883 

4,807,880 
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It  will  thua  be  perceived,  that  of  the  26,543,760  acres  embraced  by  the  war- 
rants now  issued,  22,235,880  acres  have  been  located — leaving  only  4,o07,8?^0 
acres  to  be  satisfied.  The  following  table  cxliibits  the  present  condition  of 
the  grant  of  500,000  acres  made  to  each  of  the  States  for  internal  improve- 
ments, by  the  Act  of  4th  September,  1841,  to  wit: 


SUtes. 


Qaantity  to 

WlllCD 

enUlled. 


Qaantity 

selected  and 

approved. 


Qnantlty 

to  be 
eelected. 


Illinois, 

Missouri,  ... 
Alabama, . . . 
Mississippi, . 
Louisiana,  . . 
Michigan.  .. 
Arkansas,... 
Florida,*  ... 

Iowa, 

Wisconsin,!. 

ToUl, 


209,0S5.50 
600,000.00 
97,469.17 
600,000.00 
600,(KK).(»0 
600,000.00 
600,000.00 
499,990.09 
600,000.00 
'500,000.00 


4.806,614.76 


2a8,9S'>.05 
600,000.00 
97,469.17 
499,9^4.69 
887,875.20 
49S.6.3S.54 
499,889.08 
86S.29(J.10 
600.(¥)0.00 
416,721.41 


8,977,848.(:9 


10&45 


15.41 

112,124.80 

1,861.46 

110.97 

181,699.99 

"'s3,27Vii' 


858,696.67 


LANGUAGE.  Ethnography  has  furnished  conclusive  evidence  that  the  family 
of  American  languages  have  had  a  common  origin  with  those  of  Asia.  The 
unity  of  all  human  language  must  be  considered  as  establishing  an  identical 
unity  of  all  the  human  races;  all  dialects  must  be  regarded  as  dialects  of 
one  now  lost — Dr.  SmyiK*  Unity  of  Human  Races, 

LAW.  The  number  of  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  in  March,  1851,  was  21,979, 
or  about  one  to  every  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. — Monthly  Law  Magazine. 
Estimating  their  average  receipts  at  $1,000  per  annum,  their  a&^Vegate 
income  would  reach  within  a  fraction  of  twenty-two  mi/lion*  of  dollar*,  fn 
1851  there  were  in  New  York,  4,740  lawyers;  in  Pennsylvania,  1,848;  in 
Ohio,  2,0S1 ;  in  Massachusetts,  1,182;  in  Kentucky,  1,066;  and  in  Georgia, 
908. — Liviny9ton*M  Law  Register. 

LETTERS.  The  number  of  letters  transmitted  in  the  following  European 
countries  annually,  were  estimated,  in  March  1851,- as  follows: 


Conntrles. 


Population. 


Letters. 


Per  head. 


England, 

France, 

Prnssla, 

Swluerland, 
Austria, 


29,000,000 
86,000,000 
16,800,000 
2,408,000 
87,000,000 


880,000,000 

108,000,000 

46,000,000 

13,000,000 

28,000,000 


11. 
& 
2.7 
6.6 

a6 


Bein^  rather  more  than  half  a  letter  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  Austrian  do* 
minions.     ( Vide  Post  Office.) 


*  Subiect  to  readjustment,  owing  to  imperfections  of  plats  from  which  seleetioDs  were  i 
t  TJndsr  decision  of  Attorney-General,  July  24, 1868. 
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LIBRARIES. 

Approximnte  Tnbnlar  View  of  the  Libraries  cnntnining  10,nOO  Volumes  or  npw.nnls,  acces- 
sible to  tlie  Public,  In  tlic  several  Stales  of  £uroiH«;  al^^o,  the  whole  Number  of  Libraries 
In  boid  Sutcs,  and  ilie  Number  of  V^ulumos  and  uf  Manuscripts  contained  ilureiii  in  l::>4d. 


Name  of  State. 


Anhalt,  

Anstrlnn  States, 

Bjiden 

Bavaria, 

Beliriiiiii, 

Bieinen 

BruHMvick, 

Cracow, 

Denmark,. 

Frnnc<>, 

Kranlirort-on-tlie-Maine,  . . 
Great  Brituin  and  Ireland,* 

Hamburg,* 

Hanover, 

lle!«8e, 

Hv»»e-Darmslatlt, 

Hildburifhausen, 

Holland, 

Lip[>e-Dctmo1d,    

LubfC, 

I^UCCft,    

Liixenibnrgr, 

MecklenbnrfT, 

Mecklenbui^-Strelitz, 

Modcnn. 

Napio*  and  Sicily, 

Nii»san 

Oldenburjr, 

Papal  StaU'S,    

I'arrna, 

Portiisrsi 

Prii»>ian  State^ 

Keu».«, 

Ku<iol»tadr, 

Uussi  tn  Empire, 

i?ardinlaMnd  Piedmont,... 

Saxe-Coburp-Gotlia, 

Siixc-Mfinlngen, 

Saxe- Weimar, 

Shxony.* 

^paln, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

.Switzerland, 

Tu.«<-an  y, 

Waldeck  Pymiont,   . .- 

"Wurtemberg; 


o  o 

.CO 

o  ? 

"Ah 


I 

49 
5 

18 
14 
2 
1 
2 
5 
109 
1 
84 
6 
5 
4 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 

1 

15 

8 

7 

44 


12 
9 
8 

1 
2 
9 
17 
8 

18 
10 
1 
5 


Aggre- 
gate Popu- 
lation of 
Cities  and 

Towns 
containing 
saiil  Lib- 
raries. 


11,479 

1,448,187 

72.960 

878,:i37 

5:iS,5M 

42JM)0 

8,60() 

87,<K)0 

156,692 

8,1^^120 

66.244 

8,344.916 

12S.000 

6l,7l)(> 

88,700 

8,i,3^K) 

1(',2'K) 

849,010 

2,5iK) 

26,000 

24,(92 

12,000 

26,684 

4,500 

27,0<M) 

55' ',453 

15.(K>0 

5,564 

85S,6>0 

71,5)0 

863,«NK» 

9^9,618 

4^000 

1,063,S23 

802,497 

8^5T9 

6.0(K) 

17,029 

182,927 

65»,859 

12;>,.V2S 

187,0S3 

153,466 

1,5)0 

67,999 


Aggre- 
gate Num- 
ber of 
Volumes 
in  said 
Libraries. 


20,000 
2,4*  8,000 

4!M.3(K> 
1,26S,500 

509,100 
86,000 

2iK»,000 
52,000 

647,o(;0 

4,«,92,695 

62,o«K) 

1,771,493 

2'  0.3G7 

492,(MK) 
,265.(KK> 

280,100 
12,0;,0 

219,000 
21.5()0 
52,000 
25,000 
19,600 
84,000 
5',»,<X>0 
90,<.00 

413.000 
50,000 
6<»,(H)0 

958,0(i0 

146,000 

276,000 
2,008,850 

46^000 
852,090 
286,000 
247,000 

82,0)  .0 
ISO.  000 
570.500 
6»7,550 
8^3,0.^0 
480.300 
401,000 

3\«M>0 
427,000 


*•   C    !! 


J2  s^ce 

111 


170 
167 
54(» 
3:39 

95 

86 

2,85:3 

141 

413 

129 

94 

58 
148 
818 
299 
924 
118 

63 
860 
2iK) 
104 
163 
815 
1,111 
833 

66 

833 

1,078 

266 

2.4 

76 
200 

1,150 

80 

94 

618 

5:33 

1,057 
417 
106 
309 
350 
261 

2,000 
628 


II 


2 

49 
5 

18 

14 
2 
6 
2 
5 
186 
1 

84 
6 
5 
5 
8 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

16 
3 
7 

5:} 
1 
1 

12 

11 
5 
1 
2 
9 

27 
8 

18 

10 
I 
6 


Aggre- 
gate  Num- 

No of 

ber  of 

Vo!- 

Volumes 

nmes  of 

of  Prinifd 

.M^^.in 

Book:i  in 

IS4&. 

184*. 

2^700 

2,408,1100 

41.103 

404,3ti0 

8,170 

1,26^500 

30,156 

609.  no 

20,72b 

86.000 

223,000 

4,580 

52,(00 

2,210 

647,000 

3,2(M» 

4,510,295 

119,119 

62.100 

55» 

1,771,493 

62,149 

20o,.3C7 

5,1. (hi 

492,  (».  0 

5,748 

278.200- 

4o(i 

282,600 

5,268 

r2.(  »oo 

22s,310 

12,(100 

21, .500 

100 

52,000 

400 

25,«XjO 

19,6)0 

162 

85,4  >0 

5: 1,000 

9(>,004i 

8,000 

413,000 

3,'.XH) 

5  ',o<iO 

60,000 

957,000 

88,495 

140,1,00 

270,  oo<' 

7,.'>S7 

2,04O,4.V) 

1.»,417 

5.0;  ;0 

46.0(0 

652.090 

21,6^4 

297,«M)0 

4,5«K) 

247.1100 

5,0.MI 

32  (M»0 

IS  V  o<» 

2.'iOO 

57  i,50  • 

7.951 

711,(50 

K.262 

853.(100 

0,3(MI 

4S.',3.'0 

12  734 

4ol,<H>0 

8  i,(;oo 

3  »,ooo 

43-3,  iO:» 

5  200 

*  In  tbeM  SUtot  the  ennmerfttion  ombracua  libraries  of  less  extent  than  10,000  volumooL 
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The  principal  libraries  of  the  several  capital  cities  of  Earope,  in  the  order  of 
their  magnitude,  in  1848|  stood  as  follows: 


7olaine9. 

•Puis,  NaUonal  Llbnrx,       .       .  894,000 

« Munich,  Roy kI  do.,    .       .       .  800,000 

Peterebunt,  Imperial  do.,       .       .  44«,000 

4>London,BriU8hMuaeaindOn  .  48&,000 

*Copenliagen,  Royal  da,        .       .  il9,000 

•Berlin,  Knyal  do.,      .        .       .  410,000 

4>Vioniia.  Imperial  do^    .       .       .  818,000 

^■DreMien.  R<iyal  doi,   .       .        .  800,000 

Hadrid,  National  do 800,000 

Wnlfenbuttal,  Diical  dOn    .        •  800,000 

Stutgaid,  Royal  do.,        .       .       .  187,000 

Parii,  Arsenal  do.,       .       .       .  180,000 


Yolasea. 

^Milan,  Brera  Library,  .               .  170.000 

Paris,  St.  Genevieve  do.,     .        .  15<f,000 

Darmstadt,  Grand  Dncal  dfs         •  lSa,OCm} 

'Florence,  Ma^irllabecchlaD  do.,  .  159l000 

•Naple^  Royal  do.,        ...  150,ii00 

•Brussels.  Kuyal  do^  .       .       .  193I.SOO 

Rome,  Caaancte  do.,        .       .        .  12O,0iW 

*  Hague,  Royal  do.,      .              .  lOO.OOO 

Paris,  Maiarin  do.,  .       .        .        .  100,ittO 

Rome,  Vatican  do^      .       .       .  lOaow 

•Parma,  Ducal  da,  .       .               .  100,000 


The  oldest  of  the  great  libraries  of  printed  books  is  probably  that  of  Vienna, 
which  dates  from  1440,  and  is  saia  to  have  been  open  to  the  public  as  early 
as  1575.  The  town  library  of  Ratisbon  (in  Bavaria)  dates  from  1480;  St. 
Mark's  library  at  Venice,  from  1468 ;  the  town  library  of  Frankfort,  from 
1484;  that  of  Hamburg,  from  1529;  of  Strasburg  (France),  from  1531  ;  of 
Augsburg  (BavariaX  from  1537 ;  those  of  Berne  and  Geneva,  from  1550;  and 
that  of  Basel  or  Basle,  from  1564.  The  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen  was 
founded  about  1550.  In  1671,  it  had  10,000  volumes;  in  1748,  about  65,000; 
in  1778,  100,000;  and  in  1820,  800,000.  The  National  Library  of  Paris  was 
founded  in  1595,  and  was  made  public  in  1737.  In  1640,  it  had  about  17.000 
volumes;  in  1684,  50,000;  in  1775,  150,000;  in  1790,  200,000.  The  library 
of  the  British  Museum  was  founded  in  1753,  and  made  public  in  1767,  when 
it  contained  about  40,000  volumes.  In  180O,  it  had  about  65,000  volumes; 
in  1823,  125,000;  in  1836,  nearly  240,000.  The  whole  of  the  difference  be- 
tween 1836  and  1848  does  not  arise  from  the  actual  increase  of  the  collection ; 
a  portion  of  the  difference  results  from  the  fact,  that  many  thousand  traeU, 
formerly  in  volumes  or  cases^  have  been  separately  bound,  and  are  now  enu- 
merated as  distinct  volumes.  The  rest  of  the  increase  is  mainly  ascribable 
to  donations.  Of  its  435,000  volumes,  at  least  200,000  have  been  pi-esented 
or  bequeathed.  The  growth  of  the  Copenhagen  Library  arises  mainly  from 
judicious  purchases,  at  favorable  opportunities.  The  increase  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Paris,  since  1790,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Revolution.  Special  instructions  were  usually  ^iven,  that  the  officers  of 
the  library  should  have  unlimited  power  of  selection  from  the  many  libra- 
ries at  the  disposal  of  the  government  upon  the  suppi-ession  of  the  monas- 
teries and  convents,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels  and 
emigrants.    The  chief  University  Libraries,  in  1848,  ranked  as  follows  : 


Volumes. 

tGotttngen^  University  Library,  .  86(i,000 

Breslau  university  do.,       .        .  250,000 

Oxford,^  Bodleian  do.,    .        .        .  220,0J0 

Tubineen  University  do.,  .        .  200,000 

Munich  University  do., .        .        .  200,000 

HeidelborR  University  dos          .  200,000 

Gambridget  Public  do.,  .       .       .  166,724 

Bologna  University  do.,      .        .  150,000 

tPrague^  University  do.,       .       .  180,000 


Volumes. 

Vienna  University  Library,  .  .    11^000 

Leipsle  University  do ,  11^000 

(Copenhagen  University  da,  .  .    114\000 

tTurin J  University  do.,      .  .        110,000 

Ix)nvain  University  do^        .  .    105,000 

Dublin.!  Trinity  College  do.,  .        104,399 

tUpMil  University  do.,    .       .  .    100,000 

Eriaiigen  University  do.,    .  .        lii0,0UO 

Edinburgh  University  do.,     .  .      90,8^ 


•  Tliese  libraries  are  entitled  by  law  to  a  copy  of  every  book  published  within  the  states  to 
which  tiiey  re^pectivelv  belong. 

t  Tliose  nrc  lending  libraries. 

t  Those  are  legally  entitled  to  ooples  of  aU  works  pnUlahad  tn  the  states  to  WbMh  thay 
respectively  belong. 
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The  date  of  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  libraries  is  as  follows :  Turin,  1436 ; 
Cambridge,  1484;  Leipsic,  1544;  Edinburgh,  1582;  the  Bodleian,  1597. 
The  library  of  the  Univereity  of  Salamanca  (24,000  volumes)  is  said  to  have 
been  fonnded  in  1215.  The  following  table  shows  the  whole  number  of 
printed  volumes  in  tlie  public  libraries  of  some  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  in  1848 : 


Volumes. 

Volumes. 

.    46,000 

Dublin,     . 

.  148,654 

Ainsterdaui, . 

16,0()0 

Eilinburgh,  . 

.      288,864 

Antwerp,  . 

.    15,000 

Florence,  . 

,  299,000 

Barcehma,     . 

45,000 

Genoa,  . 

.       120,000 

Berlin,      . 

.  46«»,000 

Olasffow,  , 

.        .    80,096 

Bolopna, 

'  .      88.3,0<K) 

Oiiltingen,     . 

.      850,000 

Bremen,    . 

.    86,000 

Halle, 

.        .  121,000 

Brcftlaii, 

.      870,000 

Hamburg; 

.      200,867 

Brussels,    . 

.143,500 

Leipsic,     . 
Lisbon, .        . 

.  192,000 

Ba«la-Prtth,  . 

.        6S,000 

98,000 

Cambridge, 

.  261,724 

London,    . 

.  490,500 

Colopne, 

.      109,800 

Lyons,   , 

Milan,       . 

.        82,000 

Copenhagen, 

.  657,(K)0 

.  250,000 

Dresden, 

.      840,500 

66,000 

Volumes. 

Munich,  . 

.    800.000 

Nanlo^ 
Oxford,    . 

290,000 

.    27«,0<K) 

Padua, 

177,000 

Paris, 

.  1,474,000 

Prague, 

198,000 

Home,      . 

.    465,000 

Seville, 

6S,(»00 

Slockljolm,     . 

.      82.000 

St.  Petersburg, 

695.900 

Stuvrard, 

.    107.000 

Venice,        . 

187,000 

Vienna,   . 

.    458,000 

Weimar,^    . 

.        110,000 

The  average  annual  sum  allotted  to  the  support  of  the  Nationnl  Library  at 
Paris  is  £16,575;  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  £2,700;  of  Munich,  about 
£•2,000;  of  Vienna,  £1,900;  of  Berlin,  £3.745;  of  Copenhagen,  £1,250;  of 
Dresden,  £500  ;  of  Darmstadt,  £2,000 ;  of  the  British  Museum,  prior  to  1836, 
less  than  £8,000,  and  of  this  sum  only  £1,135,  on  an  average,  was  expended 
for  printed  books.  Li  1846  and  1847,  £10,000  was  annually  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  printed  books,  which  sum  was  in  1848  reduced  to  £8,500. 
The  whole  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  printed  books  for  the  British 
Museum,  including  maps  and  musical  works,  from  its  foundation  in  1753  to 
Dec.  25,  1847,  was  £102,446,  18s.  5d. ;  for  manuscripts,  £42,940,  Us.  lOd.; 
prints  and  drawings,  £29,318,  4s.;  antiquities,  coins,  and  medals,  £125,267, 
Os.  9d. ;  specimens  m  all  branches  of  natural  history,  £43,699,  7s.  8d. ;  in  all, 
£344,562,  2s.  8d.  The  average  number  of  volumes  added  annually  to  the 
Nationnl  Library  of  Paris  is  stated  to  be  12,000 ;  to  that  of  Munich,  10,000 ; 
of  Berlin,  5,000 ;  of  Vienna,  6,000 ;  of  St  Petersburg,  2,000 ;  to  the  DucaJ 
Library  of  Parma,  1,800;  to  the  Royal  Librai-y  of  Copenhagen,  1,000;  to 
the  British  Museum  under  the  special  grant,  aoout  30,000  volumes,  usually 
comprising  about  24,000  separate  works.  We  give  below  the  summary,  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  public  libraries  in  America,  for  the  year  1846.  Th« 
summary  takes  no  account  of  libraries  containing  less  than  ^,000  volumes : 


1 

NameofSUte. 

No.  of 
Lib- 
raries. 

No.  of 
Vols. 

Katio  of 
Volumes 
to  every 
KM)  In- 
liabitaats. 

Name  of  Stat*, 

No.  of 
Lib- 
raries. 

No.  of 
Vols. 

Ratio  of 
Voluuies 
to  every 
IW  In- 
liabitazits. 

Alabama,  

Columbia,  DbU  of, 

Connecticut,  

Georgia,   

14 

6,000 
68,000 
81,449 
18,000 
7.000 
6.500 
33.860 
12,0;m) 
200,767 
14.300 
22,600 

1.1 

121.2 

26.8 

1.9 

0.9 

1.6 

7.7 

2.6 

27.2 

87 

7.9 

New  Jersey, 

New  York 

Nortb  Carolina,... 
Ohio 

12 
14 

igilgi§iSi 

7.6 
6.2 
1.8 
2.0 
9.2 

&0 
2.0 
5.6 
8^ 

Kentucky, 

LouWiana,   

Maine, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

9outli  Carolina, . . . 
Tennessee, 

Maryland, 

MaaaaclHisetta,.... 

Missouri,   

Mew  UamiMblri',  . 

Virginia, 
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LIGHT-HOUSES  IN  THE  U.  S.  On  the  Slst  of  August  1862,  there  were  349 
light-houses  and  beacon  lights,  existing  or  authorized,  of  which  5  were  filled 
with  lens  apparatus.  By  the  30th  June  1856.  thete  will  be  510  light-hoii»es 
and  beacon  lights  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Lake  coast,  viz. :  Lights  of  the 
first  class,  46;  of  the  second  class,  30;  of  the  tliird  class.  21 ;  of  the  fourth 
cla^s,  226 ;  of  the  fifth  class,  103  ;  and  of  the  sixth  class,  86.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  (in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington),  there  will  be  a  total  of  21. 
Which,  together  with  47  light  vessels,  will  make  an  aggre^te  of  578  lighu ; 
but  as  it  is  probable  that  about  21  of  these  lights  will  b^  discontinued  as  un- 
necessary for  the  interests  of  navigation,  there  will  be  for  the  entire  coast 
of  the  United  States,  557  lights,  to  be  annually  provided  for.  The  aggregate 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  the  entire  coasts  Atlantic,  Gul^ 
LaKe,  and  Pacific,  amount  to  $911,561  43. 

lilNEjS*.  The  average  annual  import  of  linens  into  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  about  $6,500,000.  The  only  manufactory  in  the  United  States  is  that  of 
Mr.  StevenS)  at  Webster,  Massachusetts.  In  1840  the  flax  crop  in  all  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  including  Mnr3'land,  covered  some  four 
millions  of  acres,  averaging  350  lbs.  flax  lint  per  acre ;  of  which  about  one- 
third  is  fit  for  linen  fabric;  the  remainder,  say  130  lbs.,  being  available  for 
paper  bagging,  etc.  The  excess  of  profit  in  the  culture  of  flax  compared  with 
cotton,  is  shown  by  the  N.  Y.  Tribufie,  April,  1851,  to  be  nearly  50  per  cent. 

LITHOGRAPHY.  A  process  for  printing  in  oil  by  difl^erent  stones,  according 
to  the  coloi-s  required,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Erouheim,  of  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  in  March,  1851. 

LOCKS.  Mr.  Chubb,  of  London,  stated  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Jan ,  1851, 
that  the  basis  of  all  security  in  modern  locks  is  found  in  the  old  Etryptian, 
the  original  of  the  patent  tumbler  lock.  His  lock,  however,  was  picked  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Ilobbs,  of  New  York,  during  the  session  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1851.  Day  and  Newell's  parautoptic  lock,  exhibited  in  the  Crystal 
Palace^  is  susceptible  of  1,307,647,368,000  changes;  the  time  required  for 
effecting  the  whole  of  which  would  consume  13,000,000  years. 

LOTTERIES.  Tlie  Maryland  Convention  of  1851  passed  a  resolution  abolishing 
all  lotteries  and  their  attendant  evils^  after  April,  1859.  At  Rome  and  Naples 
Lotteries  receive  the  direct  patronage  of  government  as  direct  sources  of 
revenue. 

MANHATTAN.  This  term,  as  applied  to  the  island  on  which  the  city  of  New 
York  stands,  is  taken  from  the  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  original 
Dutch  settlement  in  1621,  and  means  ^''the  place  where  they  (the  Indians)  all 
got  drunk  r  * 

MANUFACTURERS.  Tlie  increase  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Great  Britjiin 
in  sixty  years,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  raw  materials  used  in 
that  kingdom : 

In  1790.  In  1S49. 

Wool,  ....       8,245.852  lbs.  76.756. IbS  lbs. 

Silk,         ....  1,253,445  "  6.881,861  •* 

Hemp,  ....  5*)2,8<)6  "  1,0{>  1,276  •* 

Flax         ....  267,222  •♦  1,806,786  " 

Colt«i,         ....      80,574,374  "  158,841,660  » 

bee  "  Cotton,"  etc 

MARYLAND.  The  new  Constitution  of  this  State  went  into  operation  on  4th 
Jul}',  1851,  and  from  its  general  acceptance  promises  greatly  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  State.  Population  by  the  census  of  1850,  582,506,  of  which 
89,800  were  slaves. 
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HASEB.  Before  the  introduction  of  females  on  the  British  stage,  masks  were 
used  in  the  representation  of  female  characters,  by  the  male  actors  who 
were  no  longer  youthful. — Knight's  Shaktpcare.  They  were  also  employed 
by  female  actora  in  the  early  stage  of  the  English  dramn,  and  also  by  women 
when  traveling.  Miss  Livingston,  of  New  York,  who  married  Nicholas 
Bayard,  about  1749,  when  she  rode  out  in  cold  weather,  or  went  sleighing, 
wore  a  black  velvet  mask,  with  a  silver  button  or  mouthpiece  to  keep  it  on. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  The  polls,  population,  and  valuation,  for  the  lost  four 
decimary  terms,  are  as  follows,  viz. : 


Tears. 


1820,  . 
1880,. 
1S40,  . 
1850,. 


Polls. 


122,715 
150.691 
185,9.)3 
245,142 


Population. 


628.287 

610,408 
718,592 
994,665 


Yalantion. 


$158,644,265 

208,908,107 
299,878,827 
597,936,969 


The  relative  increase  of  polls,  population  and  property,  during  the  above  pe- 
riods, omitting  fractions,  is  as  follows : 


Tears. 

Polls. 

Population. 

Taluatlon. 

1820  to  1880, 

28,000 
85,000 
57,000 

47.000 
108,000 
255,000 

$55,000,000 

91,000,000 

299,048,666 

1880  to  1840, 

1840  to  1850, 

In  this  State  systematic  beggary  is  unknown.  The  poor  are  provided  for  by 
law,  and  for  this  purpose  not  less  than  204  comfortable  alms-houses  are 
sustained  at  the  public  charge.  The  number  of  persons  relieved  or  sup- 
ported as  paupers,  in  the  year  1860,  was  25,981,  and  of  these  12,334  were 
foreignera,  the  larger  portion  being  from  Ireland.  The  weekly  cost  of  each 
pauper  in  alms-houses  was  $1.08|;  out  of  alms-houses^  |0.98.  Estimated 
value  of  pauper  labor  in  alms-houses,  $17,966.  Of  paupers  by  reason  of 
idiocy,  the  number  was  969 :  while  that  from  intemperance  in  themselves, 
or  through  others,  was  not  less  than  14,674.  Number  of  public  schools  in 
this  State,  1860,  wos  3,878  ;  scholars  in  summer,  176,344 ;  in  winter  schools, 
194,403.  Male  teachei*s,  2,442;  female  do.,  6,985.  Average  expense  each 
scholar  in  Massachusetts  is  nearly  $8.  Value  of  public  school-houses  in 
1848  was  12,760,000,  of  which  amount  $2,200,000  had  been  expended  since 
1838.  Criminal  prosecutions  in  1850  were  3,764,  of  which  the  convictions 
were  1,907.  Of  the  banks  in  Massachusetts,  there  are  29  in  Boston,  and  97 
in  various  parts  of  the  State ;  cash  capital,  independent  of  other  resources, 
$36,925,050;  circulation,  $17,005,826.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
Mass.  have  advanced  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years — Am.  AL  ;  the  im- 
portations more  than  doubled,  and  its  tunnnge  has  increased  more  than  60 
per  cent  The  wealth  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  in  1840,  was  |1 20,000,000 ; 
in  1860,  it  had  increased  to  nearly  $270,000,000.  Tlie  annual  value  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  is  estimated  at  $18,000,000. 
The  legislature  which  has  adjourned  was  in  session  139  days.  The  compen- 
sation having  been  increased  lost  year  from  two  doUara  to  three  dollars  per 
day,  the  expense  of  the  present  session  has  been  much  larger  than  that  of 
any  previous  session.  Last  year  the  expense  for  mileage  and  attendance 
was  as  follows:  Senate,  $14,579;  House,  $112,106;  total,  $126,686.  This 
year,  Senate,  17,600 ;  House,  $161,603;  total,  $179,103.    The  number  of  acts 
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passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  is  488 ;  numb«>r  of  r«. 
solves,  89.  Two  bills  were  vetoed  and  failed  to  become  laws»  and  one  became 
a  law  in  spite  of  the  veto. 

HATTER,  DIVISIBILITY  OF.  Many  years  ago,  a  cnrioas  calculation  was 
made  by  Dr.  Thomson,  to  show  to  what  degree  matter  could  be  divided,  and 
still  be  sensible  to  the  eye.    He  dissolved  a  grain  of  vitrate  of  lead  in  5(KK00O 

grains  of  water,  and  passed  through  the  solution  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
ydrogen,  when  the  whole  liquid  became  sensibly  discolored.  Now  a  grain 
of  water  may  be  regarded  as  being  about  equal  to  a  drop  of  that  liquid,  and 
a  drop  may  be  easily  spread  out  so  as  to  cover  a  square  inch  of  surface. 
But  under  an  ordinary  microscope,  the  millionth  of  a  sauare  inch  ma\'  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye.  The  water,  therefore,  coula  be  divided  into 
500,0<X),000,000  parts.  But  the  lead  in  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  lead  weighs  0.62 
grain;  an  atom  of  lead  accordingl}^  cannot  weieh  more  than  1-3 10,000,000,000th 
of  a  grain ;  while  the  atom  of  sulphur,  which  in  combination  with  the  lead 
rendered  it  visible,  could  not  weigh  more  than  1-2,0 15. 000,000. 0C)0,  tliat  is 
the  two-billionth  part  of  a  grain.  But  what  is  a  billion,  or  rather,  what 
conception  can  we  form  of  such  a  (quantity  f  We  may  say  that  a  billion  is 
a  million  of  millions,  and  can  easily  represent  it  thus:  1,000,000,0<X»,(>00. 
But  a  schoolboy's  calculation  will  show  how  entirely  the  mind  is  incapable  of 
conceiving  such  numbers.  If  a  person  were  able  to  count  at  the  rate  of  200  in  a 
ipinute,  and  to  work  without  intermission  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  he 
would  take,  to  count  a  billion,  6,944,444  days,  or  19,025  years  819  days.  *  But 
this  may  be  nothing  to  the  division  of  matter.  There  are  living  creatures  so 
minute,  that  a  hundred  millions  of  them  might  be  comprehended  in  the 
space  of  a  cubic  inch.  But  these  creatures,  until  they  are  lost  to  the  sense 
of  sights  aided  by  the  most  powerful  instruments,  are  seen  to  possess  organs 
fitted  for  collecting  their  food,  and  even  capturing  their  prey.  They  are, 
therefore,  supplied  with  organs,  and  these  organs  consist  of  tissues  nourished 
by  circulating  fluids,  which  circulating  fluids  must  consist  of  parts  or  ntotns^ 
if  we  please  so  to  term  them.  In  reckoning  the  size  of  such  atoms,  we  must 
speak  not  of  billions,  but  perchance  of  billions  of  billions.  And  what  is  a 
billion  of  billions  t  The  number  is  a  quadrillion,  and  can  be  easilj*  repre- 
sented thus:  1,000.000,000,000,000,000,000,000;  and  the  same  sehoollwy's 
calculation  may  be  einplo^-ed  to  show  that  to  count  a  quadrillion  nt  the  rtlte 
of  200  in  a  minute,  would  require  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  sup|H>sirig 
them  to  be  a  thousand  millions,  to  count  incessantly  for  19,025.876  yeai-s,  or 
for  more  than  3,000  times  the  period  for  which  tne  human  race  bos  been 
supposed  to  be  in  existence. 

MEDICINE.  The  first  medical  school  established  in  the  United  States  was 
commenced  in  Philadelphia  in  1768  ;  this  was  closed  during  tlie  first  war  with 
Great  Britain.  First  medical  degrees  conferred  were  by  King's  Collie, 
New  York,  1769.  Thatcher's  "Brief  Guide  on  Small  Pox  and  Measlw." 
Mass.,  1677,  was  the  first  medical  work  published  in  this  country.  Inocula- 
tion for  small  pox  introduced  by  Dr.  Z.  Boylstou  of  Boston,  1677,  having 
first  experimented  on  his  own  son ;  Dr.  B.  Van  Beuren  first  prnctiseil  inocu- 
lation in  New  York.  The  first  recorded  po*i-mortem  examination  in  America 
was  that  of  Gov.  Sloughter,  by  Dr.  Johannes  Kutb\'l  and  five  other  physicians 
of  New  York,  in  1691 ;  and  the  first  medical  meeting  was  held  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1766. 

MESMERISM.  In  1776,  F.  A.  Mesmer  of  Germany  first  made  public  hia  doc- 
trine of  a  subtle  fluid  produced  by  planetary  influence  acting  on  the  nervous 
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system  of  the  animal  frame.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Bailly  exposed  the  futility  of 
animal  magnetism,  which  theory,  however,  has  been  lately  revived,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe. — [See  Spirit  Rappings.] 
METHODISTS.  Tlie  general  "  Book  Concern"  of  this  body  was  first  established 
at  Philadelphia  in  1800;  Ezekiel  Cooper,  Agent  It  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  New  York.  The  unfortunate  dissension  between  the  ^'ol•t*h♦'l•n 
and  Southern  Methodist  Conferences  on  the  question  of  slavery  was  bronirht 
to  trial  in  New  York  in  May,  1851,  and  by  decision  of  Judge  Nelson,  of  i'. 
S.  Circuit  Court,  in  Nov.  of  that  year,  judgment  was  given  confirming  tin- 
full  right  and  title  of  the  Southern  Conference  to  their  proportion  of  ilic 
profits  of  the  General  Book  Concern,  the  value  in  1846  being  $750,000.  Th« 
case  will  be  moved  to  the  Superior  Court 

MILITIA  FORCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

Abstract  of  the  United  States  Militia,  /h>m  tbe  Army  Beglster  for  1854. 


f 

,      Statea  and 
Territories.* 

1 

For 

what 
year. 

Oeneral 
Officers. 

Ooneral 

SUIT 
Officers. 

Field 

Officers, 

etc 

Com- 
pany 
Officers. 

Total 
commis- 
sioned 
Officers. 

Noncommis- 
sioned Offi- 
cers, Musi- 
cians. Artifl- 
cers,  Privates. 

Afrjfre- 
gate. 

Maine, 

185« 

IS-SS 

isroj 

1S« 
1S52 
18.% 
1852 
1853 
1852 
1H27 
1S38 
1&-.8 
1845 
1846 
1854) 
1S45 
1&61 
18.M 
1883 
1840 
1852 
184.'5 
1852 
1S82 
1451 
18.2 
1&44 
1848 
1847 
1858 
1S51 
ISM 
1852 



18 
10 
12 
6 
9 
100 

"m" 

4 

82 

81 

28 

19 

89 

8 

82 

16 

15 

25 

48 

91 

80 

81 

80 

IB 

45 

8 

15 

12 

2 

2 

8 

■  64* 
42 
51 
28 
18 

829 

'"58* 

8 

168 

65 

188 

96 

91 

14 

142 

81 

70 

79 

145 

217 

124 

110 

99 

8 

94 
29 
45 
9 
5 

'"io" 

"m 

27 
224 
68 
66 
1,600 

"n 

644 

1,422 
657 
452 
624 
95 
775 
190 
892 

1,165 
462 
4(11 
566 

1,297 
114 
790 
810 
243 

■   "48" 
28 

■'877* 
5(15 
801 
29 
218 

6,926 

■'864* 

1,768 

4,974 

8.449 

2,024 

4,296 

5!I8 

1,888 

987 

843 

2,frU 

8,517 

1,281 

2,2.8 

2,154 

8,192 

282 

2,990 

762 

940 

"285* 
185 

■  1,251 
684 

1,08-8 
111 
294 

7,956 

"*2i2 

447 

2^97 

6,492 

4,267 

2,591 

6,050 

620 

8,882 

1,274 

825 

8.607 

4,S70 

2,(51 

2,798 

2,861 

4,618 

414 

8,919 

1,109 

1,248 

21 

7 

285 

226 

66,024 
83.576 

140,3:)6 
28,915 
1.5.960   , 
54.3JI1 

289.WM5   , 

N.  Ilampsiiiro,. 
Ma<<sacliusetta, . 

1  Vermont, 

'Khixle  Island,.. 
Connecticut-... 

XcMr  Yorij 

Now  Jersey,  ... 
IVnnyylvanla,  . 

Delaware 

Miirylaml, 

Virirlnia 

Nortli  Carolina, 
J^oiitli  Carolina, 

Ge  .rjria, 

Floriclft. 

Alabama, 

Loui-iiana, 

Mi»8l»lppi 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

82,825 
139,772 
22,827 
15,858 
64,097 
281,861 

iaii6 

8,782 
44,467 

118,629 
75,181 
52,618 
78,649 
11.5  2 
78.830 
61,956 
85,?59 
67,646 
84,109 

174,404 
61.906 
61,0.52 

165,741 
89,151 
57,081 
16,028 
18,518 

2')1.879 
1,996 
2.536 
7,975 

18.3{-'S 

9.->J«.)   , 
46.SOI   ' 

l-i5,l-Jl 
79.41^  . 
b.V2  1) 
7  S,  (!..'.> 
12.12J 
76,6<5i  ■ 
63.^3  •  , 
86.0^1  1 
71.2.52 
8S,97l» 

176.I.V. 
64,069 
68,913 

170,359 
89,.56o 
61,000 
17.1.37 
19.706 

201,400 
2.(H  3 
2.S21 
8,2  1 

Mlciilffun, 

Infliann, 

Illinois. 

WiscnnMn,  .... 

Misftonri, 

Arkansas, 

Texas 

CaJifornla, 

Mliie^ota  Ter.,  . 

Utah  Ter., 

D.  of  Columbia, 

Total, 

1      758    1 

2,407    '18,737    1 

49,387  '   66,2S9 

2,0W,74O 

2.259,(187 

MILITARY  ACADEMY,  U.  8,  at  West  Point,  continues  to  work  successfully, 
and  with  constant  progress.  Tlie  course  of  studies  has  been  extended  to  five 
years.      The  academical  arrangements  and    progress    of   the  elder  cadets 


*  No  ratams  from  lova,  and  tlie  Territories  of  Nov  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
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will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  change.  Increased  attention  will  be  given  to 
military  engineering,  reconnoisances,  artillery,  the  tactics  of  special  arms* 
and  their  subdivisions.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000  is  recommended  for 
commencing  the  erection  of  officers'  quarters.  A  professorship  of  ethics,  in- 
dependent of  the  chaplaincy,  is  recommended;  and  the  separation  of  the 
instruction  in  artillery  and  cavalry.  An  appropriation  of  $5,CXK),  to  com- 
plete the  extension  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  professors,  is  ur^ed, 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  professors  of  Iirench  and  drawing. 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  dated  June  22d,  1854.  is  highly  com- 
mendatory of  the  condition  of  the  institution.  The  board  regard  the  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  study  as  the  only  alternative  of  requiring  a  higher 
standard  of  qualification  on  entering  the  academy,  which  latter  course  would 
cut  off  from  its  benefits  the  sons  of  that  large  and  highly  respectable  class 
of  citizens  who  cannot  command  the  means  necessary  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren to  that  standard.  An  increase  in  the  compensation  of  acting  assistant 
professors  is  recommended,  and,  in  an  even  more  emphatic  manner,  an 
increase  in  tlie  pay  of  cadets.  For  the  latter,  it  is  stated,  such  sum  should  be 
allowed  as  will  place  the  cadet,  "with  proper  economy,  beyond  the  reach  of 
want."  A  statement  of  the  rank,  pay,  and  emoluments  of  the  officers,  profes- 
sors, in3tructoi*s,  cadets,  and  employes  at  the  academy,  shows  that  five  of  the 
professors  receive  each  the  sum  of  $2,000  per  annum,  while  the  professors 'of 
drawing  and  French  are  in  the  annual  receipt  of  only  $1,500  dollars  each. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  pay  of  the  last  two  be  increased. 

HIKES^  Austrian.  The  last  resource  of  the  State,  the  mines  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  will  all  probably  soon  be  sold.  The  copper  mines  of  Croatia  were 
sold  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  the  mines  of  Salzburg  are  now  offered  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  mines  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which  are  more 
valuable,  and  yield  a  yearly  income  of  about  1,500,000  florins,  though  no- 
toriously mal-administered,  are  not  yet  in  the  market 

MINNESOTA.  The  first  territorial  legislature  closes  its  session  of  sixty  days 
Nov.  1,  1849.  The  census  returns  show  the  population  of  this  territory  in 
1850  to  be — white,  6,038 ;  colored,  39 ;  total,  6,077.  Farms  in  cultivation, 
157  ;  manufactories  producing  annually  $500  and  upwards,  5. 

MISSISSIPPI.  The  literal  translation  of  the  aboriginal  name  is  Great  Jtirer  ; 
the  Indian  title  is  written  variously  by  the  early  journalists;  Marquette 
spells  it  "  Missoissippi/ ;'^  Hennepin  ** AteschasipL"  Sape  is  river,  running 
water;  the  prefix  means  **^r«a^,"  **6(gr."  Population  in  1850.  611,577, 
of  whom  811,568  are  slaves.  The  Mississippi  legislature  in  the  session 
of  1850  abolished  the  common  law  form  of  pleadings,  for  a  system  simi- 
lar to  that  of  chancery  or  civil  law,  and  appointed  a  special  officer  for 
making  up  the  "  Mississippi  Reports,"  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  reporters^ 
These  repoiia  are  in  future  to  be  printed  by  the  State  only. 

MONARCHY.  Royalty  in  its  oricjinwas  almost  every  where  elective.  In  her 
long  wars  against  the  Turks,  Europe  was  defended  by  three  elective  mon- 
archies— Venice,  Hungary,  and  Poland — classing  Venice  where  she  properlv 
belongs,  among  aristocratical  elective  monarchies.  The  portizans  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy  assert  that  the  tranquil  order  of  succession  depends  upon  the 
son's  succeeding  the  father  in  the  regular  order  of  descent  But  on  com- 
paring the  hereditary  monarchy  of  France  with  the  elective  empire  of  Ger- 
man}', we  find  in  five  centuries  sixty-three  years  of  wars  of  successive,  for 
forty-three  of  elective ;  and  if  we  were  to  add  to  the  former  all  the  wars  that 
grew  out  of  questions  of  succession,  the  number  would  be  greatly  increased. 
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In  the  same  period,  the  right  of  succession  gave  France  thirty  years  of  a 
deranged  king,  and  ninet^-^two  of  minorities. 

MOON,  Composition  of.  Every  object  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  of  the 
hight  of  one  hundred  feet  is  distinctly  seen  through  Lord  Rosse^s  telescope. 
On  its  surface  are  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  rocks,  and  masses  of  stone 
almost  innumerable.  But  there  are  no  signs  of  habitations  such  as  ours — no 
vestige  of  architectural  remains,  to  show  that  the  moon  is,  or  ever  was,  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  mortals  similar  to  ourselves.  No  water  is  visible,  no 
sea,  no  river — all  seems  desolate. 

MORMONS.  The  number  of  Mormons  in  England  and  United  States,  early  in 
1861,  was  estimated  at  800,000.  Twenty-five  hundred  left  the  former 
country  for  Deseret  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  In  April,  1861,  their  elders 
and  preachers  were  gathering  converts  to  their  principles  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  especially  among  the  Waldenses;  also  at  Paris.  'Their 
celebrated  "BiMe,"  professed  to  have  been  delivered  to  Joe  Smith,  was 
really  written  by  Rev.  Sol.  Spaulding.  about  1812,  as  a  supposed  history  of 
some  ancient  mounds  in  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio.  The  MS.  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  one  of  the  Mormons,  who  copied  it,  and  subsequently  printed 
the  same.  A  copy  of  this  "  Bible"  in  the  Englisli,  French,  and  Danish  Ian- 
.  fi^Ag^8>  ^oa  intended  for  exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  1861. 

MORTALITY.  According  to  the  tables  of  mortality  for  the  year  1844,  in  Eng- 
land, the  number  of  deaths  was  1  in  46 ;  in  Massachusetts,  1  in  66.  By  the 
tables  for  the  year  1861,  the  number  of  deaths  in  England  was  1  in  46;  in 
Massachusetts,  1  in  62.  Consumption  was  ns  prevalent  in  England  as  in  thl^ 
country ;  nnd  apoplexy,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  was  much  more  common 
— the  number  of  deaths  by  that  disease  in  a  population  of  10,000  being  in 
England  162,  in  Massachusetts  96. 

TABLE   SHOWING   TUB  DIMINUTION   OF   MORTAUTT   IW   GOUNTBIBA. 

Deaths  in  England,   in  1690,  1  in  38  in  1S49,  1  In  47 

**         France, in  1776,1  in  26J In  l^S,  1  in  42 

**         Germnnv, in  1788,  lin  82  in  IS+S  1  in  40 

••         Sweden, in  I76<l,  I  in  84  In  1S4S.  1  In  41 

**         Roman  States, in  1767,  lln  2U in  1j>29,  1  In  28 

DIMINUTION  or  MORTALmr  IN  cmiBs. 

Deaths  In  London, in  1690,1  Ia24 in  1944,  I  in  44 

Paris, in  1650,  1  in  25 in  1S29,  I  In  82 

•♦         Berlin, in  1755, 1  in  23 In  1827.  1  in  84 

"        Vienna, In  1750,  1  in  20 in  1S2:»,  1  in  25 

«        Rome,    In  1770,  lln  21 in  ISi-i,  1  In  81 

«         Geneva, Inl560,linl8 in  1321,1  In  40 

MOUNTAINS,  FORMATION  OF.  Ppof.  Gorini  of  the  University  of  Lodi,  ib 
Oct,  1851,  by  a  remarkable  process,  illustrated  the  formation  of  mountains 
by  melting  a  secret  composition,  and  allowing  it  grodually  to  consolidate, 
during  which  process  portions  continue  to  ooze  up  in  gradual  elevations, 
forming  ranges  and  chains  of  hills  exactly  corresponding  in  shape  with  those 
which  ore  found  on  the  earth. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN,  N.  Y.  Instituted  1826;  number  of 
members  originally  limited  to  35,  but  now  increased  to  50. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY,  U.  S.,  at  Annapolis.  Tlie  Nnval  Academy  hos,  during 
the  Tear  1854,  continued  to  present  to  the  country  practical  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  its  projector.  Under  the  vigilant  suj>erintendenee  of 
Commander  Goldsborough  and  his  worthy  assistants,  the  strictest  discipline 
has  been  enforced,  to  the  marked  benefit  of  this  institution.     The  plan  of 
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edacatioB  19  now  thorough,  and  tlie  training  of  the  youth  admirable.  The 
cruise  in  the  practice  ship  is  of  immeasurable  advantage  in  imparting,  at  an 
early  age,  practical  knowledge  of  seamanship.  During  the  last  summer,  t)ie 
Preble,  with  31  young  midshipmen,  visited  Portsmouth  and  Plymoutl)  in 
England,  and  Brest  and  Cherbourg  in  France,  thereby  affording  them  an  oj»- 
portunity  of  examining  the  naval  establishments  at  those  points.  The  con- 
tract has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  machine-shop  at  Annapoli.<s  imder 
the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  it^  and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity when  the  service  will  permit,  to  substitute  a  steamer  for  the  sloop  now 
used  as  a  practice  ship.  The  number  of  students  now  at  the  Academj'  is  160. 
NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

OinOBBS. 

GnptalnB, <S 

Oommanden, 97 

Lieatenants, 827 

Surgeons, 69 

Passed  Awlstant  Sargeona,         .       .  37 

Assistant  Burgeons,  ....  43 

Pursers, 64 

Chaplains, 24 

Professors  of  Mathematics,  li 

Masters  in  the  line  of  promotion,  .  14 

Passed  Midshipmen,    .                      .  l»i 

Midshipmen d^ 

Acting  Midshipmen 187 


Ships  of  the  Lins,        ....  11 

Frigates. IS 

Sloope-of-var, 20 

Brig^         ......  4 

Schooner, 1 

Steam  Friffstes,        ....  6 

D<K     '  do.    building,      ...  6 

Steamers, 9 

Store-ships, 7 

Permanent  Beosiving  Ysasels,  S 

Total  Number  of  y«asel^  79 


Total, 1,1»4 

The  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1856,  and  for  all  objects  coming  under  the  control  of  this  de- 
partment, are,  in  the  aggregate,  $16,241,931.58. 

N  VVY,  BRITISH.  The  naval  force  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1850,  compris4»d 
six  hundred  and  seventy-one  ships  of  war,  either  in  ordinary  or  commission, 
varying  from  two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  each;  of  this  number 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  are  armed  steamers,  of  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  horse-power  engines,  constructed  on  the  most  approved  principles 
for  active  sea  service.  This  fleet,  the  largest  of  any  maritime  power  on  the 
globe,  employs  in  time  of  peace  35,000  to  50,000  able-bodied  seamen,  2,00<) 
strong  lads,  and  13,000  royal  marines. 

NEW  ENGLAND.  "  In  1630  the  whole  of  New  England  contained  but  300  in- 
habitants, which,  in  a  century  afterwards  had  increased  to  160,000,  and  may 
at  this  day  be  given  at  nearly  three  millions.  The  capital  of  New  England, 
in  1720,  contained  12,000 inhabitants;  in  1820,43,000;  in  18.30,  78,000;  and 
in  1850,  135,000.  Boston,  in  1789,  was  proud  of  two  stage  coaches,  which 
employed  twelve  horses;  she  was  prouder  still  in  1800,  of  twenty-five  stage 
coaches,  which  employed  one  hundred  horses ;  in  1847,  these  twenty -five 
coaches,  had  risen  mto  two  hundred  and  fifty  coaches  and  omnibuses,  em- 
ploying one  thousand  six  hundred  horses,  without  taking  into  account  seven 
railways,  which  provide,  daily,  accommodation  for  7,000  passengei-s.  The 
first  newspaper  published  in  the  colonies,  was  issued  in  1704,  in  this  sAm« 
city  of  Boston,  and  a  third  newspaper  published  in  the  same  town,  in  1721, 
under  the  title  of  the  New  England  CoHratit^  could  not  maintain  itself,  though 
it  had  very  warm  advocates,  being  supported  by  the  Hell-fire  Club ;  at  this 
moment  there  are  in  Boston  sixteen  daily  newspapers,  with  a  circulation  of 
86,000  copies^  and  fifty  weekly  newspapers,  with  a  circulation  of  223,000 — 
to  say  nothing  of  semi-weekly  papers,  and  semi-monthly  papers,  and 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  publications. — Bztraet  from  Sir  H.  Bulw0^& 
8p69eh  befort  N,  Eng.  Soeiaty,  Dee.  22,  1860. 
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ITEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The  returns  of  the  7th  census  (1860)  show  a  population 
of  317,997;  in  18ir0  it  was  284,574;  gain  in  ten  years,  33,423:  being  an 
increase  of  nearly  12  per  cent 

1850. 


Number  of  School  Districts  Teport€<l,  ....  2,1 6T 

**  Scholars  In  winter  schools,     .        .       .  77,8'i6 

"  "  summer    •*....         61498 

Whole  amount  raised  fur  District  Schools,        .        .    |174,5I7.60 

Increase  above  preceding  year, 15,U87.2S 


1851. 

2,2-22 

73.8!  il 

58,328 

$179,(16546 

4,547.80 


Number  of  Banks  in  N.  Hampshire  is  22;  cash  capital  independent  of  other 
resources,  82,501,000;  circulation  |2,012,887. 

NEW  JERSEY.  The  total  free  population  of  this  State,  according  to  the  7th 
census,  (1850,)  was  488,552,  viz.,  466,283  white,  and  22,269  colored  ;  of  the  old 
slave  population  but  119  remaining.  The  number  of  children  receiving 
public  instruction  in  1851  was  75,246,  at  the  average  cost  per  quarter  of  $2.10 
each  pupil.  The  appropriations  and  receipts  for  school  purposes  was 
$162,578.62;  amount  expended  $99,560.13;  wnole  available  school  fund  was 
$377,929.85.  Transit  duties  levied  upon  merchandise  and  passengers,  for 
the  year  1850,  and  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  was  $75,511,  viz.: — Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal,  $20,289 ;  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Trans 
portatiou  Co.,  $41,421 ;  New  Jei*sey  Railroad  and  Transportation  Co., 
$18,261. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  United  States.  — (Compiled  by  J.  R.  Roche,  Cen- 
sus Office.)  The  statistics  of  the  newtipaper  press  form  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  returns  of  the  7th  census.  It  appears  that  the  Avhole  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Ist  June,  1850, 
amounted  to  2,800.  Of  these,  2,494  were  fully  returned,  234  had  all  the 
facts  excepting  circulation  given,  and  72  are  estimated  for  California,  the 
territories,  and  those  that  may  have  been  omitted  by  the  AsniHtant  Marshal. 
From  calculations  made  on  the  statistics  returned,  and  estimates  where  they 
have  been  omitted,  it  appears  that  tlie  aggregat-e  circulation  of  those  2,800 
papers  and  periodicals  ts  about  5,000,000,  and  that  the  entire  number  of 
copies  printed  annually  in  the  United  States,  amounts  to  422,600,000.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  number  of  daily,  weekly,  monthl^^  and  other 
issues,  witli  the  average  circulation  of  each  class : 


Class. 


Dallies, 

Tri-weeklies,  .... 
Seml-^'eekllcs,... 

Weeklies, 

Semi-monthlies,  . 

Monthlie^ , 

Quarterlies, 


Total,. 


Number  of 

Number. 

Circulation. 

copies  printed 
annunlly. 

850 

760,000 

286,(KK>,()00 

150 

75,000 

11,700,000 

125 

80,000 

8,320,000 

2,000 

2,875,000 

149,.5<)0,000 

50 

800,000 

7,800,000 

100 

900,000 

10,800,000 

25 

20,000 

80,000 

2,800 

5,000,000 

422,700,000 

424  papers  are  issued  in  the  New  England  States,  876  in  the  Middle  States, 
716  in  the  Southern  States,  and  784  in  the  Western  States.  The  average 
circulation  of  papers  in  the  United  States,  1,786.  Tliere  is  one  publication 
for  every  7,161  free  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  and  territories.  2,000 
are  pubfished  in  the  free,  and  800  in  the  slave  States.  About  850  are  Whig ; 
760  Opposition;  70  Freesoil  or  Anti-slavery;  20  Agricultural;  40  Tempe- 
rance; 200  Religious;  and  870  neutral  and  miscellaneous.  N'ew  York  State 
publishes 443  papers;  Pennsylvania, 828 ;  Massachusetts,  212;  and  Ohio,  300. 
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England. — London  Morning  Papers : 


Namoa. 

Circulation.                       ] 

1844. 

1S54.              1 

The  Times, 

22,181 
4,651 

6I.64S            1 
7,795 
4,436 
8,859 
2,910 

Morning  Advertiser, 

Dail y  ifews, 

Morning  Herald, 

5,099 
4,108 
6.511 

Morning  Post, 

Morning  Chronicle 

2,485 

Tli6  London  Illustrated  New8»  in  1865,  rose  to  a  weekly  circulation  of  115,00(1, 
Of  the  newspapers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  159  are  issued  in 
London;  222  in  the  English  provinces;  110  in  Scotland;  and  102  in  Ire- 
land. The  duty  paid  for  the  different  advertisementB  in  these,  in  IS50,  was 
£168,038 1     This  duty  was  abolished  in  1855. 

Europe,  Asia,  etc. — In  the  Austrian  dominions  it  appears  there  are  but  10 
newttpapers;  24  in  Spain;  20  in  Portugal;  80  in  Asia;  14  in  Africa  (f);  65 
in  Belgium  ;  85  in  Denmark  ;  90  in  Russia  and  Poland  ;  300  in  Prussia ;  and 
820  in  other  Geionanio  States.  In  July,  1851,  Burgess,  an  Englishman, 
issued  the  first  number  of  a  Persian  Journal,  with  all  the  features  of  a 
general  newspaper,  under  the  patronage  of  the  prime  minister  of  that 
country.  In  Constantinople  there  appear  two  Turkish  weekly  papers — the 
Takoini  Wakai,  or  "Official  Table  of  Events,"  and  the  Jcridei  Bavadi*,  or 
"Table  of  News.**  Four  journals  are  published  in  the  French  language, 
four  are  Italian,  one  Greek,  one  Armenian,  and  one  Bulgarian.  Including 
Servia,  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  Egypts  there  are  thirty-tliree  peri- 
odicals in  the  Turkish  Empire — most  of  them  weekly,  some  semi-weekly, 
none  daily.  The  originator  of  Turkish  journalism  was  Alexander  Blacque,  a 
Frenchman  of  great  talent,  who,  in  1825,  founded  the  Spectateur  de  rOrient, 
at  Smyrna,  and  defended  the  cause  and  interest  of  Turkey  against  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Greek  and  Philhellene  press  of  Europe,  with  consummate 
ability.  It  was  the  first  regular  journal  in  Turkey.  Formerly,  that  is  to 
say,  in  1711,  and  again  in  1795,  the  French  Embassadors  publislied  French 
short-lived  journals  in  the  Erabassadorial  Palace  at  Constantinople,  which 
remained  without  effect.  Blacque's  editorials  were  so  powerful,  that  the 
Greeks  dreaded  them  more  than  the  Turkish  irregulars.  He  was  poisoned 
in  1886,  either  by  Russians  or  bv  Greeks,  on  his  way  to  France — sent  thither 
b^  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  was  his  greatest  patron,  on  a  confidential  mis- 
sion to  Louis  Philippe. 

Religious. — ^The  number  and  circulation  of  English  religious  papers  bear  no 
comparison  with  those  of  the  United  States.  The  Church  of  England  has 
two  papers:  the  Retard^  published  twice  a  week,  with  a  circulation  of  8,379 
each  number;  and  the  Ecclesi<Mtic€fl  Octzetle,  weekl}',  with  a  circulation  of 
2,750.  The  Baptists  have  no  paper,  but  they  patronize  the  papers  of  the 
Independent  denomination.  These  are — the  Pairioi,  issued  twice  a  week, 
with  1,268  subscriber;  the  British  Banner,  with  a  weekly  circulation  of 
8,888;  and  the  Noncojifarmist^  with  a  weekly  circulation  of  3.211.  llie 
Wesleyan  Conference  has  only  one  paper,  the  WcUchmaii,  with  a  subscription 
list  of  between  8,000  and  4,000.  The  Weslet/an  Tlmeit,  the  organ  of  the 
agitators,  i»  rapidly  declining,  its  circulation  having  diminished  one-half 
since  the  year  1851. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  Chinese  in.  Few  of  our  citizens  can  have  failed  to  observe 
the  sudden  increase  of  Chinese  emigration  to  our  shores  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  Up  to  that  time,  John  Chinaman  was  quite  a  curiosity  even 
in  our  Atlantic  cities ;  and  we  can  remember  when  half  a  dozen  Celestials 
were  esteemed  a  great  accession  to  the  cariosity  department  of  Barnum** 
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Museum.  The  arrival  of  the  Cbir.rtfi-  jm.k.  of  Cnstlc  Garden  memor}',  was 
the  event  of  n  season,  and  probably  enured  n<  nnu-ii  cunnnotion  in  the  me- 
tropolis as  did  the  visit  of  the  grout  Magyar  himself.  Subsequently  nume- 
rous  companies  of  Chinese  jugglei-s,  dancer?,  and  actora  appeared  among  us; 
and  though  generally  it  v/as  apparent  that  American  cupidity  had  imported 
these  Celestial  vagabonds,  yet  the  late  increase  of  general  emigration  proves 
conclusively  that  there  is  some  motive  beyond  this  which  guides  and  actuates 
the  exodus  of  this  singular  people.  Tlie  number  of  Chinese  at  present  in  this 
city  is  about  1,000,  or  perhaps  1,600.  The  greatest  part  of  these  live  in 
Gold-st  and  Cherry,  near  Pearl-st 

Census  of  1855 :  The  census  of  1856,  (not  yet  completed,)  will  show  a  popu- 
lation of  about  750,000;  or,  including  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  and  other 
suburbs,  properly  belonging  to  New  York,  the  number  will  reach  about 
960,000.  In  1861,  New  York  city  contained  617,849  inhabitants:  showing 
an  increase  of  206,000,  or  about  66  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  manufac- 
turing capital  employed  in  this  city,  annually,  according  to  the  census  of 
1850,  was  $106,218,308.  Number  of  children  in  the  public  and  ward  schools 
in  1860,  was  105.878. 

Finances. — Appropriations,  expenditures,  and  receipts  of  City  Government., 
from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1864: 

Appropriations.        Expenditures. 

Alms-Honse, 1652,000.00  $552,000.00 

Toul, 4,283,532.03  8,986,075.65 

Appropriations,  expenditures,  and  receipts  on  trust  and  special  accounts,  from 


Appropriations^  expenditures,  and  receipts  < 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1854 : 


Appropriations. 
Total, $d,988,590.77 


Expenditures. 
|6,248,842.<52 


Receipts  from  all  sources : 

Total  from  City  GoTcrnment  accounts, 

Trust  accounts, ,  .      . 

Taxe»  and  loans, $4,611,811.82 

Entlro  Beceipta,  except  Sinking  Fund, 9,744,810.58 

Internal  Communication. — Omnibuses : 


$r>7,S90  89 

$5,061,472.80 


Lines. 


Ni-w  York  t'oriiiolidated  Stasre  Co^. . 

KnifkerhocktT  Stage  Co., 

Clicl?ca  Line, 

Ti'le^'raph  and  Transfer  Line, 

Eiiiit  BnMwlway  Line, 

Bowery  and  Grand-st.  Con.  Stage  Co., 

Red  Binl  Line, 

Ilonston-st.  Line, 

Courllandt-st.  Line 

Siiiith-st,  Drv  Dock,  and  Ilouston-st, 

Empire  and  tVaverly  Lines, 

Bull's  Head  Line, 

Croton  Line, 

Madlson-av.  Line, 

liowery,  Fourtli-av.,  and  W.  28d-st  L 
Grec-nivicli-st.  and  Tenth-av.  Line,  .. 
Manliattacville  and  Hlgb-Brldge  Line, 

Avenue  A  Line, 

Bower}'  and  Flrsl-av.  Line, 

Thlrd-av.  Rollruad  Line, 

Tenth-av.  Line, 


Total,. 


Stages. 


1S9 
56 
20 
86 
80 
80 
21 
24 
21 
11 
40 
20 
82 
25 
18 
16 
20 
16 
18 
9 
10 


Horses.  I  Drivers. 


I,'i95 
856 
280 
252 
200 
200 
147 
150 
140 

80 
250 
116 
200 
180 
125 
112 
150 
108 
120 

66 


4,546 


270 
56 
40 
85 
85 
40 
25 
80 
25 
12 
45 
26 
40 
87 
80 
20 
25 
25 
25 
9 
15 


865 


Mechan- 
ics. 


135 
80 
86 
84 
2S 

e» 

20 
25 
24 
15 


25 
27 
17 
15 
20 
20 
18 
10 
8 


466 


Aven^ 

dally 
receipts. 


$1,750 

4'J5 

800 

250 

815 

825 

147 

200 

168 
80 

280 

170 

287 
Unknown. 

255 

180 

200 

154 

189 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 


5,625* 


•  Exclostve  ofVadtaon-aventie,  Tfaird-ayenae  Bailroad,  and  Tenth-avenue  Lines. 
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GfTT  Railroads  :  That  some  iden  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  rail- 
road business  in  New  York,  in  comparison  with  the  stage  biuiness,  we  sub- 
join the  principal  statistics : 


Roads. 

Cars,     j  Conductors. 

1 

Drivers. 

Horses. 

Meclianics. 

Average 
daily  rvc'ts. 

Harlem  Railroad,.... 

81xtli-av.     "        

Eiglith-av.  " 
Tliird-av.    " 
Second-av.  »* 

Total, 

29 
80 
40 
50 
29 

29 

60 
65 
125 
45 

53 
.    60 
65 
100 
90 

180 
462 
450 
575 
850 

85 
50 
85 
66 
60 

750 
850 
850 
600 

173 

824 

378 

1,987 

246 

8.300 

NEW  YORK  CITY — Public  Iuprovkments  during  thb  past  Four  Ykars.  A 
statement  made  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Lawrence,  the  Street  Commissioner,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Common  Council  at  the  final  meeting,  shows  the  following 
aggregate  of  tlio  city  improvements  made  and  paid  by  assessments  from 
the  year  1851  to  1854  inclusive: 


1351. 

1652. 

1358. 

1854.           ] 

II 

Cost 

U 

Cost 

JS  ^ 

Cost. 

Cost 

Streets  opened,  . . . 
Streots graied,  elc 
Flas(giiig:»i(Iow-alk» 

Fencing  lots 

Public  Mwers 

Crosswalks 

Park  regulated  — 

Park  opened 

Filling  lots  (load*). 
lAmp4   and   Posts 

(number)  

Wells  and  Pumps 

(number)  

Public       (Jistems 

(namber)  

Total 

27,794 

3^277 
12,286 

395 
3,660 

2S3 

275 

231 

20 

2 

$46,720  8S 

127,084  97 

1,54:J  66 

812  10 

70,918  ii9 

94  65 

84,277  8i) 

M  23 

2,032  97 

6,443  04 

1,435  27 

56,502 
8t,6:Jd 

1,057 

39,820 

216 

15 

6 

$152,968  8S 

117,023  00 
1,763  01 

8,626  86 

2,id5  82 
2,993  82 

4.636  89 

8.637  45 

42,552 

5,880 
8,802 

419 

29 

6 

$78,543  85 
148,tt50  71 

22.234  44 
1,110  88 

54!239  45 

8,636  51 
11,897  40 
4,581  64 

. .    '$144,774  02 
77,265    83<».81S  69 
2«;,816,       2,:»1  80 

7.051'     8^142  56 
615           261  77 

61,798        Si046  06 

2791       8,810  71 

84!     15.907  40 

8        2,191  17 

290,904  41 

238,743  78 

824.708  88 

597,2S3  6SJ 

NEW  MEXICO.  This  Territory,  according  to  the  census  returas,  1850,  has  a 
white  population  of  61,632;  colored,  17.  Farms  in  cultivation,  8,750;  manu- 
factories producing  annually  $500  and  upwards,  20. 

NINEVEH  LENS  AND  GLASS.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  described  to  the 
British  Association,  an  object  of  so  incredible  a  nature  that  nothing  short  of 
the  strongest  evidence  was  necessary  to  render  the  statement  at  all  probable: 
— it  was  no  less  than  the  finding  in  the  treasure-house  at  Nineveh  of  a  rock- 
crystal  lens,  where  it  had  for  centuries  lain  entombed  in  the  ruins  of  that 
once  mn,^nificent  city.  It  was  found  in  company  with  several  bronzes  and 
other  objects  of  value.  He  had  examined  the  lens  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
taken  its  several  measurements.  It  was  not  entirely  circular  in  ita  aperture, 
being  1  6-lOths  inches  in  its  longer  diameter,  and  1  4-lOths  inches  in  its 
shorter.  Its  general  form  was  that  of  a  plano-concave  lens,  the  phuu*  side 
having  been  formed  of  one  of  the  original  faces  of  the  six-sided  crv>tjil  quartz, 
as  he  had  ascertained  by  its  action  on  polarized  light — this  was  badiv  i>ol- 
ished  and  scratched.    The  convex  face  of  the  lens  had  not  been  ground  in  a 
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dish-eliaped  tool  in  the  manner  in  which  lenses  are  now  formed,  but  was 
shaped  on  a  lapidary's  wheel,  or  in  some  such  manner.  Hence  it  was  un- 
equally thick,  but  its  extreme  thickness  was  2-lOlhs  of  an  inch,  its  focal  1eni;th 
being  4^^  inches.  It  had  twelve  remains  of  cavities  which  had  originally 
contained  liquids  or  condensed  gases ;  but  ten  of  those  had  been  opened, 
probably  in  the  rough  handling  which  it  had  received  in  the  act  of  boinir 

S*oand;  most  of  them,  therefore,  had  discharged  their  gaseous  contents.  Sir 
avid  concluded  by  assigning  reasons  why  this  could  not  be  looked  on  as  nn 
ornament^  but  a  true  optical  lens.  Sir  David  then  exhibited  specimens  of  tho 
decomposed  glass  founa  in  the  same  ruins.  The  sucface  of  this  was  covered 
with  irridescent  spots  more  brilliant  in  their  colors  than  Peacock  copper  <iio. 
Sir  David  stated  that  he  had  several  years  since  explained  how  this  process 
of  decomposition  proceeded,  on  the  occasion  of  having  found  a  piece  of  de- 
composed glass  at  St  Leonard's.  It  had  contained  manganese,  which  hfl<l 
separated  from  the  silex  of  the  gloss,  at  central  spots  round  which  circles  of 
most  minute  crystals  of  true  quartz  had  arranged  themselves ;  bounded  by 
irregular  jagged  circles  of  manganese,  these  being  arranged  in  several  con- 
centric rings.  When  this  process  reached  a  certain  depth  in  the  glass  it 
spread  off  laterally,  driving  the  glass  into  very  thin  la^'crs,  and  new  centei*s 
seemed  to  form  at  certain  distanceSy  and  thus  the  process  extended. 

NORTHWEST  PASSAGE.  The  Investigator  and  Enterprise,  Sir  James  Ross's 
vessels,  arrive  in  Loudon,  on  their  return  from  their  fruitless  Arctic  Expe- 
dition, Nov.  11,  1849.  Another  expedition,  under  Captains  Colli nson  and 
McClure,  sails  from  Woolwich,  Jon.  11,  1850.  Another,,  under  Capt  Penny 
and  Capt  Stewart,  from  Peterhead,  April  18,  1850.  Another  under  Cant. 
Austin,  4  vessels  from  Greenhithe,  May  4,  1850.  Another,  under  Sir  Jolin 
Ross,  from  Loehyran,  May  24,  1860.  Oct  7,  1853,  Captain  Inglefield  of  the 
Phcenix,  arrives  at  the  Admiralty  from  the  Arctic  regions,  with  tlie  news  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  t'assage,  by  Captain  McClure  of  the  Investi- 
gator, Oct  26,  1850. 

NORTH  SEA.  TinES,  Beds,  and  Coasts  of.  Mr.  Jolin  Murray,  in  a  paper 
on  this  inquiry,  commences  by  remarking  that  great  similority  of  outline 
pervades  the  western  shores  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Norway ;  he  then 
observes  that  the  great  Atlantic  flood-tide  wave,  having  trnvei-sed  the 
shores  of  the  former  countries,  strikes  with  great  fury  the  Norwegian  const 
between  the  Lafoden  Isles  and  Stadland,  one  portion  proceeding  to  the 
north,  while  the  other  is  deflected  to  the  south ;  which  last  has  scooped  out 
along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  sleeve  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  a  long  chan- 
nel from  100  to  200  fathoms  in  depth,  almost  close  in  shore,  and  varying 
from  50  to  100  miles  in  width.  After  describing  his  method  of  contouring 
and  coloring  the  Admiralty  chart  of  the  North  Sea,  he  traces  the  course  of 
the  tide-wave  among  tlie  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Scotland  and  England  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  along  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  the  same  point 
He  then  remarks  that  the  detritus  arising  from  the  continued  wasting  away 
of  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland  and  England,  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  flood-tide,  is  carrried  by  it,  and  at  the  present  day  finds  a  rest- 
ing-place in  the  North  Sea;  and  that  this  filling  process  is  increaseil  by  the  sand, 
shingle,  and  other  matter  brought  through  the  Straits  of  Dover  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  Atlantic  flood-tide.  Hence,  he  remarks,  tl^e  gradual  shoaling 
of  this  sea,  and  the  formation  of  its  numerous  sand-banks;  tlie  silting  up  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt;  the  fonuation  of  the  nu- 
merous islands  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  that  country  itseli^  and  much  of 
Belgium ;  the  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  the  islands  in  the  Catte- 
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gat,  and  indeed  the  whole  country  of  Sleswig,  Denmark,  and  Jutland.  The 
author  then  takes  a  view  of  tlie  tidec,  and  their  etfects  upon  the  Baltic  and 
its  shores,  before  the  course  of  the  tide-wave  was  checked  by  these  shoals 
and  low  lands.  He  considers  ihat-,  previous  to  these  great  changes,  the 
flood-tide  entering  the  North  Sea  between  Norway  and  Scotland,  would 
make  directly  towards  the  German  coast,  and  necessarily  heap  up  the 
waters  in  the  Baltic  considerably  above  their  present  level;  and  that  a 
great  part  of  Finland,  Russia,  and  Prussia  bordering  upon  that  sea,  would 
thus  every  twelve  hours  be  under  water,  in  the  same  way  as  the  waters  now 
rise  in  the  Bay  of  Fund}',  at  Chepstow,  and  other  places,  much  above  their 
ordinary  level  in  the  open  sea ;  that  the  current  outward,  on  the  receding 
of  the  tide  which  these  accumulated  waters  would  occasion,  combined  with 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Baltic,  when  checked  by  the  following  flood- 
tide,  would  cause  deposits  in  the  form  of  a  bar  tailing  towards  Sweden  ;  and 
that  an  increase  to  these  deposits  would  form  shoals,  drifts,  and  islands,  and 
eventually  a  long  sand-bank  in  outline,  like  the  country  of  Denmark.  He 
furtlier  considers  that  the  tide  being  by  these  means  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  Baltic,  may  account  for  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  better  than  can  the  upheaval  of  the  northern  part  of  Scandanavia. 
The  author  then  remarks  that  the  great  shoal  of  the  North  Sea  is  the 
Dogger  Bank,  and  that  its  peculiar  form  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the 
cotidal  waves,  of  which  he  traces  the  course.  After  bearing  testimony'  to  the 
value  of  the  Admiralty  chart  of  the  soutiiern  portion  of  the  North  Sea,  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Captain  Hewitt,  he  reverts  to  the  importance 
of  contouring  such  maps  in  order  to  obtain  something  like  a  correct  notion 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  in  conclusion  expresses  a  hope  that  the  Admi- 
ralty will  be  induced  to  continue  the  survey  of  the  North  Sea,  so  well  begun 
by  Captain  Hewiti.-r-Proceedingi  of  the  Royal  Society. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  PEOPLE  in  tub  U.ntted  States  and  Great  Bbitaix.  Tlie 
number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  commerce,  trade,  and 
manufactures,  is  1,596,265;  agriculture,  2,400,683;  government  offices, 
24,966.  In  Great  Britain,  engaged  in  commerce,  trade,  and  manu£actures, 
8,092,787 ;  agriculture,  1,490,785 ;  government  offices,  16,865. 

OCEANS.  Edrisi,  the  Nubian,  writing  in  the  12th  century,  of  the  Atlantic, 
says:  "There  is  no  mariner  who  dares  to  enter  into  its  deep  waters,  or  if 
they  have  done  so,  keep  along  its  coasts,  fearful  of  departing  from  them.** 


or  nearly  5^  miles  without  finding  a  bottom  ;  this  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
depth  satisfactorily  obtained.  In  May,  1851,  Lieut  Rodgers,  U.  S.  Navy,  in 
Gulf  Stream,  80  miles  S.  W.  from  Key  West,  sounded  at  780  fathoms ;  but  at 
another  point  at  a  depth  of  8,000,  the  line  was  cut  off,  supposed  by  a  sword- 
fish.  The  entire  surface  of  the  sea  is  estimated  at  150  millions  of  square 
miles,  the  Pacific  covering  78  millions,  the  Atlantic  25  millions,  and  the 
Mediterranean  one  million.  The  watere  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea  are  exactly  ou  a  level.  Mr.  Stephenson,  (Brit  Ass.,  1850,)  from  actual 
experiment,  found  the  force  of  the  waves  is  1^  tun  per  square  foot  in  tiie 
German  Ocean  ;  and  nearly  double  that  force  in  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 
Dr.  Scoresby  (Brit  Ass.,  1850)  stated  the  hight  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  trough  to  the  crest,  to  be  48  feet,  and  their  average  velocity  a 
fraction  over  82  miles  an  hour;  thus  confirming  Mr.  Scott  Russel's  observa- 
tions in  1845. 
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OCEAN  CHARTB.  The  achieyements  on  sea  quietly  and  .cra/lnally  effected  by 
Lieutenant  Maury,  although  not  attrnetin.^  the  acimiration  of  the  multitude, 
nor  dazzling  the  beholder  with  sudden  flashes  of  triumph,  have  reflected 
honor  upon  himself  and  his  country.  It  is  estimated  in  India  that  a  set  of 
wind  and  current  charts  for  the  Incliau  ocean,  like  those  that  have  been  con- 
structed at  this  office  for  the  Atlantic  ocean,  would  produce  an  annual  saving 
to  British  commerce,  in  those  seas  alone,  of  not  less  than  $1,000,00(», 
(£250,000,)  and  for  British  commerce  in  all  seas  of  $10,000,000  i\  year.  This 
estimate  was  based  on  the  condition  of  shortening  tlie  voyage  only  one-tenth, 
(whereas  the  average  length  of  the  passage  to  all  places  be3'ond  the  equator 
has  been  shortened  much  more ;)  and  the  estimate  was  again  repeated  at 
the  lust  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Liverpool.*'  It  has  aUo  been  estimated 
that  the  value  of  these  charts  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States  is  equivalent,  in  the  saving  of  time,  t6  several  millions  a  year. 

ODYLIC  LIGHT,  The  identity  of,  with  the  Aurora  Bobealis.  As  magnets  emit 
beautiful  Odylic  light,  so  tlie  earth,  which  is  a  vast  magnet^  emits  its 
Od3'lic  light;  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great  size  and  enormous  power 
of  the  magnet  concerned,  becomes  visible  to  all  eyes,  perhaps  more  vividly 
to  the  sensitive;  but  this  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  This  is  not  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis. It  is  supported  by  a  series  of  the  most  beautiful  experiments 
with  which  I  am  acouainted.  Reichenbach  converted  a  large  iron  globe, 
two  or  three  feet  in  aiameter,  into  a  powerful  temporary  magnet,  by  causing 
an  electric  current  to  travei*se  a  wire  coiled  round  a  bar  of  iron  passing  from 
pole  to  pole  of  the  sphere.  When  the  globe  was  suspended  in  the  air,  in  an 
absolutely  dark  room,  the  sensitives  saw  the  Odylic  light  in  the  rtiost  ex- 
quisite beauty,  and  with  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis  and  the  aurora  australis.  At  each  pole  appeared  a  wide  circle  of 
light,  more  blue  at  the  northward,  more  red  at  the  southward  pole,  but  at 
both  with  all  the  rainbow  hues.  The  equator  was  marked  by  a  luminous 
belt,  towards  which,  on  or  close  above  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  lines  of 
light  constantly  streamed  from  the  polar  circles.  In  the  polar  circles,  as 
well  as  in  the  streaming  lines,  the  colors  were  arranged  so  that  red  pre- 
dominated in  one  quarter,  the  south,  blue  in  the  opposite,  and  3*elIow  in  the 
west,  and  opposite  to  it,  gray,  or  the  absence  of  color,  white ;  and  in  all  the 
Odylic  rainbows,  a  narrow  stripe  of  red  appeared  near  the  gra\',  at  the  end 
of  the  iris  most  remote  from  the  great  mass  of  red — a  most  beautiful  confir- 
mation  of  Sir  David  Brewster's  analysis  of  the  spectrum.  The  delicate 
streaming  lines  or  threads  of  light  passed  by  insensible  gradations  from  one 
color  to  the  other,  so  that  any  two  contiguous  lines  appeared  to  have  the 
same  color,  yet,  on  looking  a  little  further  on,  the  color  gradually  changed, 
and  thus  the  whole  of  the  rainbow  hues  appeared  in  their  order,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet^  and  last  of  all  the  small  red  stripe,  and 
the  gra}'.  But  the  passage  from  red  to  orange,  or  from  orange  to  yellow, 
etc.,  was  not  sudden,  but  slow  and  gradual,  so  that  all  the  interniediate 
tints  were  seen.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  in  the  air,  above  each  pole,  appeared 
a  splendid  crown  or  umbel  of  light,  more  blue  at  the  northward,  more  red 
at  the  southward,  but  exhibiting  also  all  the  coloi*s,  and  sending  towards 
the  equator  splendid  streamers  of  man3'-colored  light,  dancing  and  heaping, 
lenirthening  and  shortening,  just  as  the  finest  northern  streamers  do.  In  the 
delighted  e3'e  of  the  obsei-ver.  I  cannot  here  ent^r  into  a  full  description 
of  this  artificial  Aurora,  the  first  ever  produced ;  but  I  ma3'  record  my  con- 
viction, that  this  experiment  gives  to  that  theory  which  regards  the  aurora 
as  Od3'lic  lights  a  degree  of  probability  far  greater  than  attaches  to  any 
other  theory  of  that  phenomenon.     1  may  observe  also,  that  the  aurora 
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does  not  cease  to  be  a  niaflrnetic  phenomenon :  and  that  it  should  affect  the 
needle  is  to  be  expecteii,  since,  in  magnets,  Od\'Iic  influence  and  Odvlie 
light  are  found  associated  with  the  ferro-magDetic  influence. 

OHIO.  The  total  population  of  this  State  in  1850,  was  1,980,408  ,  riJt,  white, 
1,956,000;  colored,  24,300.  Fanns  in  cultivation,  143,887;  manufacturing 
establishments  producing  annually  over  $500,  10,550;  houses,  336,<i96. — 
Cetimt  Returns,  In  1850  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  amount-ed  to  30,0au,000 
bushels.  April,  1851,  completed  62  years  since  tlie  first  band  of  white 
settlers  entered  Ohio. 

PALAEONTOLOGY.  Dr.  Guido  Sandberger  has  read  to  the  German  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  communication  respecting  "Tlie 
Nature  and  importance  of  Palffiontolog;^."  After  stating  that  the  pe- 
riod in  which  we  live — ^viz.,  iince  the  creation  of  man — is  but  a  small  poition 
of  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  earth,  he  called  attention  to  the 
science  of  Paleontology,  as  that  branch  of  natural  history  which  alone 
affords  any^  mixed  chronology  respecting  the  long  chain  of  evenU  which  took 
place  on  our  planet  before  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  A  science  of 
recent  date,  it  owes  its  importance  to  the  progress  which  it  has  made  during 
the  last  ten  years.  But  it  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  above  all, 
it  requires  a  knowledge  of  ph3'6ic8  and  of  chemistry.  Ph\-sical  science 
may  indeed  be  called  the  universal  natural  science;  zoolog}*,  botany,  mi- 
neralogy, geology,  and  cosmology,  all  depend  upon  physics  as  the  ?unda- 
mental  science.  The  task  of  palieontology  is  to  roalce  us  acquaint<ed  with 
the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  a  former  world.  It  ma\-  be  called  the 
zoology  and  botany  of  pre-existing  organisms.  But  as  we  have  been  forced 
to  separate  chemistry  from  physics,  we  must  not  confound  pure  Palaeontology 
with  zoology  and  botany.  However  close  the  connection  may  remain, 
Palieontology  as  a  simple  independent  science  occupies  an  intermediate  po- 
sition in  the  natural  history  series  of  geology,  mineralogy,  botan3'  and 
zoology.  But  looking  further  into  the  question,  strict  palseontological  in- 
quiry must  examine  internal  and  external  structure,  the  form  of  their  oi^ans 
aad  the  typical  general  habitus;  secondly,  it  must  investigate  the  vital 
functions  dependent  on  these  organs,  and  their  peculiar  combination,  the 
history  of  their  development^  and  how  they  became  what  the}'  now  are; 
thirdly,  it  must  inquire  mto  their  habitat,  their  extension,  and  their  natural 
conditions.  The  author  observed,  that  although  it  mi(;ht  be  difficult  to 
answer  many  of  these  questions  with  regard  to  now-living  animals  and 
plants,  palseontological  inquiry  could  only  gain  by  endeavoring  to  solve  all 
tliose  points  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  accurate  investigation  of  the 
animals  and  plants  of  the  present  world.  After  pointing  out  the  other  du- 
ties of  Palajontolog}^  and  sketching  the  history  of  the  science  from  the  pe- 
,  riod  when  its  phenomena  were  explained  by  such  mj-sterious  terms  as  htmu 

naturce,  nixus  formativun,  vU  plasticOj  etc.,  lie  concluded  bj  observing  that 
the  study  of  the  oldest  fossinferous  deposits,  the  palaeozoic  formation,  was 
now  everywhere  most  actively  carried  on,  and  that  the  difficulties  attending 
it  were  propo  rti  on  ably  great ;  it  possessed,  nevertheless,  a  peculiar  charm, 
inasmuch  as  it  dealt  with  the  first  creatures  which  inhabited  our  planet*  and 
to  a  certain  degree  with  the  origin  of  organic  life  on  the  earth,  and  at- 
tempted to  unravel  the  organization  of  the  oldest  forms  of  life.  In  this 
respect,  the  Rhine  provinces,  u  great  portion  of  Nassau,  the  Eifcl,  and  West- 
phalia, contributed  no  small  contingent  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  tlie  palieo- 
zoic  age.  He  concluded  with  the  remark  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt^  re- 
-•^^  specting  the  importance  of  the  science:  " Palfleontological  researches  hav€k 
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fs  with  an  animating  breath,  given  grace  and  yariety  to  the  stady  of  the 
«olid  Btrnctures  of  the  earth."* 
P^f*ER,  Manufacture  of.  Messrs.  Pei-sse  and  Brooks,  of  New  York,  have  re- 
cently finished  and  pnt  in  operation  at  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  a  new  paper- 
nill  (the  Pacific),  300  feet  lon^,  42  wide,  two  stories  high  besides  the 
basement.,  built  in  eighteen  months,  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000.  In  this  and 
their  old  mill  (the  Anchor),  which  is  of  about  half  the  capacity  of  the  new, 
they  constantly  employ  180  men  and  boys,  to  whom  they  pay  about  $2,500 
monthly;  and  will  produce,  when  all  their  machinery  is  in,  about  seven  and 
a  half  tuns  of  paper  dail}',  worth  some  $1,800,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  $500,000 
a  year.  Tin's  is  presumed  to  be  the  most  extensive  manufactory  of  paper  in 
America,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  product  is  almost  exclusively  print- 
ing paper,  mainly  news. 

PARLIAMENT,  BamsH.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  a  House 
of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons.  The  present  is  the  15th  Imperial,  or  5th 
Reformed  Parliament  Houxe  of  Lord^, — The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  lords 
temporal,  who  are  peers  of  the  realm,  and  whose  honors,  immunities,  and 
privileges  are  hereditary;  and  lords  spiritual,  consisting  of  archbishops  and 
bishops.  All  the  members  of  the  five  orders  of  nobility  of  England,  viz., 
dukes,  innrquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  who  are  21  years  old,  and  la- 
bor under  no  di.^qualification,  have  a  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
in  addition  to  these,  16  representative  peers  from  Scotland,  28  representative 
peers  from  Ireland,  2  English  archbishops,  24  bishops,  1  representative  Irish 
archbishop,  and  three  representative  Irish  bishops.  House  of  Commons — 
Meeted  Jidi/,  1852. — ^I'he  House  of  Commons  consists  of  the  representatives 
of  the  counties,  cities,  boronchs,  and  of  the  three  universities  of  the  estab- 
lished church  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  representatives  of  countii>s  are 
chosen  by  the  propnetors  and  occupiers  of  land;  those  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  by  the  mercantile  and  trading  part  of  the  community ;  and  those 
of  the  universities  by  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts.  Since  the  union  with 
Ireland  (January  1,  1801),  the  number  of  members  has  been  658,  this  number 
being  retained  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Acts.  They  are  elected  by  the 
following  constituencies : 


Eneland 

Counties. 

Boroughs. 

Unlveri«ities. 

Total 

144 
15 
80 
64 

828 
14 
28 
89 

4 
2 

471 
29 
58 

106 

Wales,  .:::.:::.::..:. 

8e»)tland, 

Ireland, 

258       ' 

899 

6 

ess 

But  the  English  members  have  been  reduced  to  654  since  the  year  1844. 
King  Henry  VIII.  added  to  the  House  of  Commons  38  members';  Edward 
VI.,  44 ;  Queen  Mary,  25 ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  62 ;  James  L,  27.  In  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  (1856),  more  than  160  members  were  unseated  for 
bribery,  or  petitioned  against  under  that  head. 

PATENTS,  Amkrican.  The  number  of  patents  granted  by  the  office  at  Washing- 
ton, from  1790  to  1850  inclusive,  is  16,296.  In  1838,  the  oflSce  issued  about 
600  patents.  The  annual  issue  was  about  the  same  down  to  1849,  when  it 
rose  to  1,000.  At  that  rate  it  remained  till  1854,  when  it  reached  1,800;  and 
probably  niore  than  2,000  patents  will  bear  the  date  of  1855,  as  already  500 
have  been  issued  during  the  first  quainter.   Thus  far,  over  12,000  patents  have 
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appeared  since  1886.  Taking  into  account  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
annual  applications  have  been  rejected,  it  appears  that  within  the  last  1> 
years,  nearly  25,000  persona  have  strained  their  mental  faculties  to  contrive 
some  novel  means  to  save  the  human  hand  mechanical  labor,  or  enhance  it« 
effectiveness;  to  increase  the  means  of  communication  and  intercourse;  and. 
in  fact,  more  or  less  directly,  to  bring  comfort  in  all  possible  shapes  withio 
the  reach  of  the  many. 
PAVEMENTS.  The  only  substance  that  can  be  profitably  employed  for  street 
pavements  in  a  crowcled  city,  is  iron.  An  iron  pavement  has  the  advantages 
of  being  more  durable,  less  costly,  more  easily  laid  down  and  taken  up,  bet- 
ter for  horses  and  pedestrians,  noiseless,  dnstless,  and  mudless.  The  iron 
pavement  in  question  has  already  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Boston,  and  we 
learn  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  London  and  Paris  by  Fox,  Henderson, 
and  Co.,  tlie  great  engineering  firm  of  England  who  built  the  first  Crystal 
Palace.  The  invention  of  the  iron  pavement  is  the  work  of  a  countryman  of 
our  own,  whose  name  we  should  be  most  happy  to  mention,  if  we  knew  ii; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  in  its  practical  results  it  will  hardly  rank  second  to 
the  iron  railroad.  A  member  of  the  firm  of  Sir  Charles  Fox,  Henderson,  and 
Co.,  as  we  understand,  has  been  over  here  and  made  a  contract  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  iron  pavement  for  the  privilege  of  putting  it  down  in  Loudon 
and  Paris.  Early  in  1855,  a  small  part  of  Nassau-street^  New  York,  op- 
posite the  Post  Office,  was  laid  down  with  the  new  pavement;  and  though 
the  cobbles  on  each  side  of  it  have  been  twice  repaired  since,  3'et  it  looks  as 
firm,  as  smooth,  and  as  solid  as  the  day  on  w^hich  it  w^as  laid.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  iron  pavement  is,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years'  use, 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  will  be  more  valuable  than  when  it  was 
laid  down,  so  that  the  cost  of  paving  the  streets  will  only  be  so  much  money 
invested  which  may  at  any  time  be  realized  by  selling  the  rough  material. 
But  the  saving  to  the  city  in  a  thousand  other  respects,  which  would  result 
from  the  iron  pavement,  would  be  incalculable ;  and  the  greater  comforts  of 
our  streets,  the  increased  healthiness  of  our  atmosphere,  would  more  than  a 
thousand  times  repay  the  cost  of  the  iron  pavement,  if  it  were  a  thou.<and 
times  greater  than  the  cobble-stone,  instead  of  being  less. 

PENCILS.  Gessner  first  describes  the  "  pencil  of  plumbago  In  wooden  handles," 
in  1565. — [Fossih.)  Pettus  (Fleta  Minor)  speaks  decidedly  of  pencils  "in- 
closed in  fir  or  cedar,"  in  1683.  M.  Cout6,  of  Paris,  made  great  improvenientj 
in  1795.  Mordan's  "ever-pointed  pencil"  was  patented  about  1820.  Philip 
Crabbe,  the  first  manufacturer  of  lead  pencils  by  machinery,  died  in  his  lOOth 
year,  in  London,  May,  1851. 

PENS,  STEEL,  The  largest  factora  are  Gillot'a,  of  Birmingham,  who  employ 
nearly  1,000  hands  for  the  conversion  of  2^  tuns  of  steel  into  35,000  grosa  of 
pens  weekly  !  In  182t)-l,  the  first  gi^oss  of  three-slit  pens  was  sold  wholesale 
for  £7.  4s. ;  in  1851,  a  superior  article  could  be  furnished  at  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  f^r 
gross,  while  the  commonest  pens  can  be  rendered  at  twopence  the  ffrons  !  (ril- 
lot's  house  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  1851,  a  giant  pen  of  thirty-six 
inches  in  length,  and  close  to  this  was  a  small  glazed  frame  containing  15,S40 
steel  pens,  the  whole  weighing  only  (me  ounce.  The  greatest  number  of  theie 
pens  are  sent  to  the  United  States. 

PENNSYLVANIA  The  population  exhibited  by  the  7th  census,  1850,  wis 
2,311.681;  the  banking  capital,  $18,676,484  14;  tax  on  dividends,  $153.S77 
14;  tax  on  corporation  stocks,  $70,008  86;  ratio  of  tex,  12;  in  1849  the 
ratio   was   14. — HercUd.      Total   revenue   for  the    year  ending   Novciaber 
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80,  1851,  was  $5,645,678  74;  total  expenditures  during  the  same  period, 
$4,780,667  53.  * 

PENSIONS,  U.  S.  The  amount  actually  paid  out  by  the  United  States  Pension 
agents  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1854,  was: 

Fur  B«volutlonar7  services,    . fOOS  270  96 

For  Imlf'pay  to  widows  and  orphans, ]9S,i)9-2  00 

For  Invalid, 444,694  27 

Total  amount, $1,548,957  23 

Amount  of  funds  in  tbe  hands  of  Army  Pension  agonts  at  the  date  of  their  last 

returns  (Sept  80.  1854),  was $612,390  46 

And  in  tlie  hands  of  Navy  Pension  agents, 81,969  64 

The  number  of  array  pensioners  on  the  i-oll  who  have  been  paid  at  the  Pen- 
sion agencies  in  the  several  States  within  the  "fourteen  months'*  preceding 
June  30,  1854,  and  the  annual  amount  of  pensions  payable  to  them,  is: 

1,069  Rovolutionary  soldiers $74,151  51 

7,990  Widows  (of  all  classes), 643,726  25 

5,006  Invalid, 464,778  87 

14,065  Total $1,172,651  63 

Same  of  the  Navy,  Sept  80, 1851. 

871  Invalid $28,185  85 

462  Widows  and  Orphans, 94,603  52 

883  ToUl, $117,783  87 

Wliole  number  of  pensioners,  June  80,  1853,  was  11,867.  Annual  amount 
payable  to  them,  $1,070,079  62.  Same,  June  80,  1854,  14,066,  and  annual 
amount  payable  to  them,  $1,172,651   63. 

Number  of  Be  vol  utionary  soldiers  on  the  roll,  June  80, 1858,   ....    1.895 
"  "  ''  "  June  80, 1854,       .        .  1,069 

There  have  been  taken  from  the  rolls  of  the  army  pensioners  during  the  \'ear 
ending  June  30,  1854,  by  death,  643;  by  transfer  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  unclaimed  pensions,  883 — total,  1,526.  Of  the  nav}'  pensionei-s  for 
the  3'ear  ending  Sept.  30,  1854,  24  are  reported  dead,  and  38  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  Department  as  unclaimed  pensions.  Of  those  transferred  to  the 
Treasury  Department^  but  few  are  again  restored  to  the  roll. 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  a  A-  By  the  census  of  1850  this  city  and  suburbs  con- 
tains 406,353  inhabitants.  Increase  in  ten  years,  148,221,  or  about  57  f>er 
cent  In  the  city  and  county  there  are  258  public  schools,  with  45,383  chil- 
dren, under  the  mstruction  of  81  male  and  646  female  teachers.  The  total 
school  expenditure  for  the  year  1850  was  $832,433  21,  being  an  average  of 
$6  46  each  child.  Manufacturing  capital  of  this  city  in  1850,  according  to 
census  returns,  was  $33,000,000,  and  the  annual  products  $6 1,000,000.  Duties 
received  at  custom-house,  1861,  Jan.  to  Nov.  inclusive,  $3,532,982,  against 
$3,213,031  in  corresponding  period  of  preceding  year. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  inventor  of  the  calotype  proces?,  feeling 
himself  unable  to  pursue  the  different  applications  that  have  opened  out  in 
this  beautiful  art,  generously  surrendered  his  patent,  offerinsr  it  as  a  free  pre- 
sent to  the  public,  in  all  its  branches,  excepting  that  of  taking  calotype  por- 
traits for  sale.  The  calot3'pe  process  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in 
1841,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  in  that  year  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  giving  an  exact  description  of  the  manipulatory  procoswes.  This 
paper  was  not  published,  as  a  law  of  the  Society  excludes  the  publication  of 
all  matters  which  are  the  subjects  of  patents.  In  1842,  Mr.  Talbot  obtained 
a  second  patent  for  sundry  improyements  in  the  calotype,  which  had  refer* 
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ence  more  particularly  to  t\\e  fixing  of  the  pictare.  More  recently  another 
patent  wns  obtained  b^'  Mr.  Talbot  for  photographic  pictures  on  porcelain 
tables,  and  for  sundry  improvements  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the  use  of  albumen  on 
paper  and  glass ;  and  lastly,  the  same  gentleman  patented  his  so-called  **  In- 
stantaneous process,"  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  1851.  This  art  is 
making  a  progress  which  would  seem  to  endanger  tlie  popularity  of  daguerreo- 
t3'pe,  more  especially  in  its  application  to  landscapes  and  architectare. 
PHYSICIANS  were  formerly  ecclesiastics.  It  was  during  the  nunciate  of  Car- 
dinal d*Etoutevil1e  in  France,  in  1452,  that  he  obtained  permission  for  them 
to  marry. — Meivage.  Sir  William  de  Butts,  pli^sician  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
mentioned  as  sucFi  by  Shakspcare,  was  paternal  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
the  popular  authoress,  who  died  in  Sept,  1861. 

PHYSICIANS,  Female.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful  whether  women  can  study 
medicine  and  succeed  in  its  practice  among  their  own  sex  and  children.  Ex- 
periments to  this  end  have  been  tried,  and  under  unfavorable  auspices,  and 
their  results  have  uniformly  proved  most  encouraging.  The  institution  in 
Boston  was  founded  in  1848,  and  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Gregory,  who  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  continued  to  be  its  secretary 
and  principal  agent  The  whole  numner  of  young  women  who  have  attended 
the  college  since  its  commencement,  is  over  a  hundred,  wiio  have  come  from 
all  the  New  England  and  several  other  States.  The  Female  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  1849,  principally  through  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  Wm.  J.  Mullen,  Esq.  Its  success  has  far  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  its  friends.  The  class  has  increased  in  number  every 
year,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  table  of  bona  fide  students  at  each  session, 
which  does  not  include  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  who  were  not  i*egular 
students.  The  period  to  be  occupied  by  the  next  scission  is  also  given,  and 
the  number  regularly  graduated  as  Doctors  of  Medicine: 

1—1850,  Sept.— Dec 16  weeks,  12  students,    -  graduates. 

»— 1851,  Sept.  1— Dec.  80 17      "       24        "  8        " 

8— 1S62-3,  Sept.  18— .Jan.  27 19      '*      28       **  9        «• 

4-1S58-4,  Oct.  1— Feb.  25 21       •*       80        "  4        " 

5— 1SM-&,  Si'pt.80— MarchlO 28      "      85       •*  6       " 

6-1855-6,  Ocu  8-Feb.  27 91      »      —       «         2T        - 

PISCICULTURE.  It  was  proved  many  years  ago,  that  a  ^reat  addition  might 
be  made  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  food,  by  takmg  advantage  of  the 
physiology  of  fishes,  and  that  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  might  become  the 
source  of  considerable  emolument^  by  a  proper  attention  to  this  branch  of 
domestic  economy.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  evidently  poss<»sed 
of  some  method  of  breeding  fish  artificially;  for  it  is  related  that  Oclavius 
bred  "giltheads"  in  the  sea,  "like  corn  upon  the  ground."  Within  our  own 
time,  several  highly  successful  experiments  have  been  made,  proving  that  fish 
may  be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  even  transplanted  from  dis- 
tant countries.  Thus  the  goramy  of  the  Indian  continent  a  delicious  fresh* 
water  fish,  has  been  introduced  with  the  greatest  success  by  the  French  into 
the  Mauritius,  and  we  may  also  cite  the  gold  and  silver  fish  of  China,  which 
have  been  naturalized  both  in  England  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  artificial  producdoa  of 
fish,  declared  some  years  ago,  that  the  ova  of  all  fish,  when  properly  impreg- 
nated, can  be  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic  as  safel}^  as  if  it  w^ere  naturally 
deposited  by  the  parent  fish,  so  that  any  quantity  of  salmon  or  other  spawn 
can  (after  impregnation)  be  carried  to  other  streams,  however  distant  And 
Sir  F.  Mackenzie,  of  Conan,  Ross-shire,  in  a  paper  published  in  1841,  details 
experiments  which  he  made  in  1840,  for  breeding  salmon  and  other  fish  arti- 
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fieially,  which  were  attended  with  sueh  remarkable  suceees,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising they  were  not  followed  up  on  a  large  scale.  It  appears,  according  to 
the  present  publication,  that  about  the  same  time  as  the  date  of  the  above 
experiments,  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  fresh-water  fish  in  Franee 
aroused  the  serious  attention  of  two  humble  fishermen,  named  Gehin  and 
Rcmj,  living  in  the  obscure  village  of  La  Bresse,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vosges^  in  France.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  labors  of 
scientific  ichthyologists,  and,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  previous  ex- 
periments, hit  upon  precisely  the  same  method  of  artificially  producingr  fish 
as  had  been  discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Mackenzie.  Their  "first  experiment 
was  crowned  with  extraordinary  success.  This  was  in  1841,  only  otie  year 
after  those  of  the  Scottish  baronet  In  1842,  1848,  and  1844,  they  again  re- 
peated their  experiments,  and  in  each  case  in  the  most  triumphant  manner. 
In  the  latter  year  they  were  rewarded  by  receiving  a  medal  and  a  sum  of 
money  from  Soeiete  cT^mulation  des  VosgeSy  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
succeeded  in  stocking  the  waters  of  that  part  of  France  where  they  resided 
with  "millions  of  trout"  At  the  end  of  a  few  years,  their  operations  be- 
came of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
French  government  Gehin  and  Remy  were  accordingly  summoned  to  Paris, 
and  taken  at  once  into  the  employment  of  the  state,  at  good  salaries;  their 
duties  being,  first,  to  stock  with  &h,  by  their  system,  such  rivers  as  should 
be  pointed  out  to  them,  and  next,  to  teach  that  system  to  the  pea8antry.  The 
prodigious  success  of  their  labors  may  be  estimated  from  an  official  report 
made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1849,  by  which  it  appears  that  th^y  bad 
formed  a  piece  of  water,  in  which  they  had  oetween /^atu/  Hit  milium  trout, 
aged  from  one  to  three  yeai*s,  and  the  production  of  that  year  was  expected 
to  increase  that  vast  number  by  several  hundred  thousand.  Since  Gehin  and 
Remy  have  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the  French  government,  they  have 
stocked  streams  and  rivers  in  several  departments  of  France,  and  have 
created  abundance  of  good  food  where  the  greatest  scarcity  prevailed. 

PLANK  ROADS.    The  first  plank  road  in  Canada  was  laid  down  in  1836,  and 
in  New  York  in  1837.     Plank  roads  in  operation,  Jan.  1,  1851 : 

Gansds.  New  York. 

Number  of  roftdti, —  10 

Number  of  miles, 449  2,106 

Average  cost  per  mile, $1J50         $1,8S8 

Total  coat, $778,500  $8,360,292 

Very  nearly  four  million  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  New  York  upon 
these  roads,  and  the  resulting  advantages  are  immense.  The  Troy  and  Lan- 
Bingburg  road  pays  10  per  cent,  dividend,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  case  with  all  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  Utica  and  Burlington, 
which  yields  20  per  cent.    None  of  the  stocks  are  in  the  market 

POET-LATJREATE  (England).    Alfred  Tennyson,  appointed  Nov.  1850, 

POPULATION  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Africa,  vsrlonslv  estimated  from $0,000,000  to  100,000,000 

America, 58,252,S$2 

Asia,  incladlng  Islands, 626,000,000 

Aastralia  and  Australian  Oroup  of  Islands, 1.445,000 

Europe, 868,617,521 

Polynesia  (a  mere  estimate,  as  there  are  few  or  no  dataX     .  .  1,500,000 

Total  population  of  the  Globe,  .       .       ,       .       .       .         l,060,T15,iOS 

POPXTMTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— (sw  Cmfsus). 

84 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATES. 

OOYERNMENTS  OF  NORTH  AMEBIOA. 


OoTemments. 


Danish  Amertoa  (GreenlADd) 

French  Foaaossions  (St.  Pierre,  etc.) 

Bossian  America 

New  Britain 

Canada  West 

Canada  East 

New  Bmnswiclc 

Nova  Scotia,  etc 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

Newfoandland 

Yaneoaver  Island  and  British  Oregon 

United  States  of  America 

United  Stotes  of  Mexico 

San  Salvador 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 

Guatemala 

CoeU  Bica 

MosqulUa 

Honduras  (British  Colony) 

The  Bay  Islands  (British  Colon  j)  . . . . 


Total. 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 


880,000 

118 

894,000 

1,800,000 

147,882 

201,989 

27,700 

18,746 

2,184 

57,000 

218,500 

8,306,881 

1,088,865 

14,000 

49,000 

72,000 

28,000 

17,000 

28.000 

62,740 


7,854,458 


Population. 


9,400 

200 

66,000 

180,000 

999,847 

890,261 

200,000 

800,000 

62,848 

120,000 

7,500 

28,191,876 

7,200,000 

865,000 

896,000 

810,000 

985,000 

140,000 

6,000 

11,066 


85,870,498 


Capitals. 


Ltchtenfels. 

St.  Pierre. 

N.  ArehangeL 

York  Factory. 

Toronto. 

Quebec 

Fredericton. 

Halifiuc. 

Charlotte  Town. 

St.  Jobn^a. 

Ft.  Langlej. 

Washington. 

Mexioo. 

San  Salvador. 

Leon. 

Cliiqoimula. 

N.  Guatemala. 

Cart&go. 

Blewfielda. 

Balize. 


GOVERIflCENTS 

OF  BOOTH  AMERICA. 

GoTemmenta. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

Yenesuela.  Benublio 

Ilillllllll 

1,856.000 
2,900,000 

665,000 
1.700,000 
1,400,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 

250,000 
80,000 

260,000 
7,560,000 

Caraccas. 

Santa  F^de  Bogota. 

QaiUt. 

New  Granada.    "      

Ecuador,            **      

Bolivia,              "      

Chnquiaaca. 
Lima. 
Santiagow 
Buenoa  Ayroa. 
Montevideo. 
BadAja. 
Accncion. 
Bio  de  Ja;.eiro. 

Peru,                 "      

Chili,                 "      

Argentine  Bepnblio 

Uruguay,  Bepablic 

Entre  Bios,      "       

Panucuav.       " 

Braiil,  Empire  of. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATES. 

OOYERXMENTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA — Continued, 


Goyernments. 


GaianA  (British) 

Guiana  (Dutch) 

Guiana  (French) . ..', 

Patagonia 

Falkland  Islands 

Total 

Grand  Total  of  America 


Area  in 
Square  MUca. 


76,000 
88,600 
21,600 
880,000 
1«,000 


6.281,080 


14,027,860 


Population. 


127,695 
64^270 
80,000 

120,000 
500 


Capitals. 


19,013,465 


58,253,882 


Georgetown. 
Paramaribo. 
Cayenne. 

Port  Louis. 


WEST  INDIAN  GOVE&XMEKTR. 


Governments. 


"■""'•••••  I  8«, Domingo  i^^P";;*  — 
Dominica  .J  ®     (  Republic  . . . 

Cuba )  _       ,  ,   ( 

Porto  Blco }8p«.Uh{ 

Jamaica i  „  ,.,  .    ( 

Windward  Itlandt. 

Barbadoes 

Grenada,  etc 

St.  Vincent 

Tobago 

St.  Lucia 

Leeward  Islande. 

A  n  tigua 

Montserrat 

St.  Christopher  and  Anguilla 

Nevis 

Virgin  Islands 

Dominica 

Baliama  Islands 

Tnrlc's  Island 

Bennnda  Islands 

Guadalupe,  etc. \  t 

Martinique 5-  French  -< 

St.  Marl in's,  N.  side    i  ( 

St  Martin's,  S.  side 

Ciiraroa,  etc. 

Santa  Cruz,  etc \ 

St  Thomas (.  Danteh 

Bt  John's ) 

St  Bartholomew's  (Swedish) 

Total 


Dutch 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 


11,000 
18,000 
42,388 
8,865 
5,468 
2,000 

166 
155 
131 
187 
225 

168 
49 

108 
80 

187 

291 
6,422 

400 
47 

534 

822 
21 
11 

530 
81 
87 
72 
25 


91,812 


Population. 


800,00^ 
200,000 
1,007,624 
500,000 
879,690 
60,819 

186,939 
28,928 
27,248 
18,208 
24,500, 

86,178 

7,865 

24,508 

10,200 

4,027 

22,469 

27,519 

8,400 

14,000 

lHi^4 

121,145 

2,200 

8,500 

26,311 

85,0(10 

8,000 

8,000 

9,000 


Capitals. 


8368,919 


Cape  Ilajtlon. 
San  Domingo. 
Havana. 
San  Juan. 
Spanish  Town. 
Puerta  d'Espanola. 
Bridgetown. 


Kingston. 
Scarboro*. 
Castries. 
St  John's. 


Basseterre. 
Cliarle&town. 

Eosscau. 
Nassau. 

Hamilton. 
Basseterre. 
Port  Royal. 


Wilhemstatit 
Christianstodt 


La  Carenage. 
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THE   world's   progress. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  STATES.  With  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  square  miles,  occording  to  McCuUoch*8  Oeographical  Dietionartf,  with 
corrections ;  And  the  population  (chiefly),  from  the  Almanack dc  GoUia  for  1853. 


SUtes  Ml  J  Titles. 


Andorra,  Pyrenees,  Ui'public 
*Anlialt-lieriiburg,  Duchy.. 
•Anhnlt-(.»tlicnt 
^Anlialt-Detisau  **      .. 

*Aufttria,  Empire 

♦BiMlcn,  Uninit  Duohy 

*Bavarui,  Kingdom 

Bolgluiii         "  

*Breiiien,  Free  City 

*Bruntwick,  Duchy 

Church,  States  of,  Popedom. 

Denmark.  Kingdom 

France,  hmpire 

•Frankfort,  Free  Cltv 

Great  lirltain.  Kingdom .... 

Greece,  Kingdom 

*ilanibiirg.  Free  City 

*Uanover,  Kingdom 

•Hesse-Cassel,  Kiectorate... 
•Hesse-Dnnnstadt,  G.  Daoh. 
•Heaso-Homburg,  Ijindgvte. 
H<iliand,  with  Luxemburg. 
Ionian  Lslandii,  Uepubli«. . . 
•Lichonsteln,  Principality. 
*Lipt>e-DetmoM       ** 
•Llj>p6-SchaumbDrg  ** 

*Lubeo.  Free  City 

•Meclilln.-Schwirln,  G.  Dae. 
♦Mecltlonbarg-Sirelitz     •♦ 
Mwlona  and  Maa.'ia,  Duchy  . 

Monaco,  Principality 

*Nas»au,  Duchy 

•Oldenburg,  Grand  Daohy.. 

Parma,  Duchy 

Portugal,  Kingdom 

♦Prussia 

*Reuss,  Principalities  of. . . . 
^Busdla  (in  Europe)  Kmpire 
San  Manno,  Republic 
Sardinia,  Kingdom... 
•Sax<»ny  *' 

•Saxe-Altenburg,  Duchy 
*Saxc-CoburgHndGotha  *' 
•6axe-Meln.-lllKlburgh.  •* 
♦Saxe-VVelm.-El*enach  ** 
•Schwar^burg-Kudolst.,  Pr. 
•Schwaraburg-Sonilersli.,  ** 
Sicilie*.  The  Two,  Kingdom 

Spuin,  Kingdom 

Sweden  ...  (.iri„«.i„,„ 
Norway...  f Kingdom 

Switzerland,  Republic 

iTurkey,  Empire 

Tuscany,  Onind  Duchy  .... 

Wrddeck,  l»rInclpaUly 

•  Wurtembcrg,  Kingdom  . . . 


With  two  syndics  and  a  council  . 
StatM  liaviug  limited  powers — 


Absolute  monarchy 

Limitotl  sovereignty ;  two  chambers  . 
Limited  monarcliy ;  two  chambers. . . 


Republic;  senate  and  assembly 

Limi  ed  sovereignty ;  one  chamber. . . 

Absolute  sovereignty , 

Limited  monarchy ;  with  prov.  states 
Constit.  mon.;  senate  and  Icidslat.  body 

Uopublie ;  senate  and  n^^enibly 

Limited  monarchy;  lords  and  commons 

Limited  monarchy ;  twochambeiB 

Uepublic ;  senate  and  a^Membly 

Liinite<I  monarchy  ;  two  cltam'bors. ... 
Limiteil  sovereignty;  two  chambers.. 

Absolute  soTerelgnty ;  one  eliamber  . . 
Limited  monarchy ;  two  cltambfrs. . . . 
Under  Brit,  protec.;  council  and  chamb. 
Limited  monaroliy ;  with  one  chamber 


Form  of  Government. 


Republic;  senate  and  assembly — 
Limited  sovereignty;  wtth  one  chamb. 


Absolute  sovereignty 

Limited  sovereignty ;  two  chambers  . . 


Absolute  sovereignty 

Limited  monaichy ;  two  chambers. . . . 

U  H 

Limited  sovereignty ;  one  chamber. . . . 

.Vbsoluto  monarcliy 

Senate  and  council  of  ancients 

Limited  monarchy ;  two  chambers  . . . 


Sq.  Mb. 


Limited  sovereignty ;  one  chamber  . 
Liin.  sov. ;  one  chamber  for  each  dnchy 
Limlteil  sovereignty ;  one  chamber 


19u 

8a9 

81> 

86 

295,226 

6,712 

88.48.*» 

11,818 

lU 

1.5i5 

17,«J4S 

21,851. 

208,786 

91 

11«,7!K. 

13,^244 

149 

14,600 

4,480 

8,761 

206 

18.S90 

1,097 

52 

415 

205 

142 

4.LI1 

997 

2,U78 

50 

1.786 

8.470 

2,184 

84,5  Ml 

107,8  X) 

58'- 

2,120,897 

21 

23,S8> 

6,7o5 

491 

79.) 


Absolute  monarchy 

Limited  monarchy ;  with  a  legislature. 


Confederation  of  republics ;  a  diet. 
Absolute  monarchy 


Limited  sovereii^nty ;  one  chamber  . . . 
Limited  monarchy ;  two  chambers. . . . 


1,408 

4>5 

858 

41,521 


_Pup._ 

7,00i 

5(1,411 

4^J,12 

68. 7.  N 

86,514.466 

1,862,774 

4,519,546 

4,859,0»; 

79«>47 

26S,94:i 

2,9  8,115 

2,^90.597 

85,7Sl,6iS 

7.1.244 

27,485,825 

9JS,266 

•  18S,0.>4 

1.753,847 

754.590 

852,544 

24,2ti8 

a,2n,63S 

28.»,ii00 

6,851 

104,1.74 

«!i,R:<7 

47,742 

54«,«iS 

96.29 

5S6,4AS 

7.<»lKr 

428,218 

27a,ii«» 

497,84:i 

8,412^  H> 

16,846,62.'^ 

112,175 

60,862.315 

7,6  «» 

4,916.«.'87 

1,894.481 

I31,7S0 

149.7,%S 

168.828 


«6i,870'  1S51 


Dale. 


lavj 

1»50 
1^49 
1S51 
1Sj9 
1S5» 
1?<49 
1819 
1S46 
1*42 
filS^) 
'>1S5l 
1S49 
1.S51 
1S5L 

1S4S 
1846 
1S49 
1S46 
l!»l 
1S52 
1S42 
1849 
1S48 
1851 
1S51 
1848 
1850 

1851 
ISjI 
1S61 
1S41 
1S4U 
1S46 
1$4€ 

1S4S 
1849 
1551 
1S49 
1>49 


6J,65>  1*49 

60,002  1S48 

8,CSl,2S9i  1851 

176;4,-*(»|  14,216.21  ♦!  1S49 

170.7151    8.4:ffl.9.»8'  ld49 

121,725,    1,82S,471  1S45 

15.261     2,890,116  1S50 

1S9,920J  15,5I0,U00J  1344 

8,712     1,761, '4.11  IS.l 

4.-»5;         &S,219,  la5J 

7,565'    l,Sir2.25i  1850 


Total 8,763,536  263,517,521, 


♦  Member  of  the  Confederation  of  Germany. 

t  United  to  .\n halt- Dessau  ami  Berubui^,  since  November  28, 1S47. 

i  Including  Poland  and  Finland. 

I  including  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia,  containing  respectively  2,600,000, 1,400,000 

l,Oai),(>00  inhabitants. 
aKzclnsive  of  Iceland,  with  a  population  of  60,000,  and  an  area  of  82,000  souaro  miles. 
5  Ezolusive  of  Algeria,  which  contains  a  pop.  of  246,581,  and  has  an  area  of  100,000  sq. 
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POPULATION  OF  RUSSIA.  The  first  census  of  All  the  Rnssias,  or  as  the 
Russians  themselves  call  it^  "The  fii-st  Revision  of  the  Population,"  was 
ordered  b}'  Peter  I.  in  1720,  and  from  that  time  to  1851  seven  revisions  have 
taken  place,  according  to  which  the  variations  of  tlie  total  population  of 
Russia  at  different  epochs  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1?22,        ....    14,000,000     I      1782, 23,000,000 

1742,    ....        ld,0(K),0()0  179«, 8d,000,000 

1762,       ....    19,000,000     | 

The  population  of  Eussia  aeeording  to  the  oensas  of  the  year  1851,  is  ts  follovrs : 


DiYislonsL 

Area  in  peo. 
square  miles. 

Popalation. 

Density  of 
population  on 
square  miles. 

European  Kiissio, 

100,429.46 
247,78rt.49 
27,247.83 

60,099,821 

6,06;»,76S 

54.000 

593 
20 
2 

AsiKttc  Kiiasin, 

Ras^lan  America, 

Total  RuKlan  Empire^ 

876,413.27 

6^,218,589 

174 

As  to  the  population  of  the  towns,  there  exists  according  to  the  recent  census, 
in  the  whole  Russian  Empire  but  thirty-four  towns  with  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants.  We  give  a  list  of  these  towns  after  the  tables  in  the  St  Peters 
burg  Almanac  for  1854: 


Towns. 


No.  Inhab.    Year, 


9t  Petersburg, 

M<iscoMr, 

Warsaw, 

Orle^sa, 

R^?^  

Tnla 

Wilna, 

Ki  ff, 

A!*trachan 

Woronesli, 

Kiscliinew, 

Sanitrtw, 

Kasan 

i^eva»to[H}l, 

Nikolnje,  ..-   

Benlitschcw(Oov.Kliff,) 

Simbirsk, 

Tarf»»lan'1, 


588,241 
878,800 
167.000 
7!.8d2 
57,9:6 
54.626 
52,'i36 
47,424 
44.793 
48,800 
42,618 
42,287 
41,8rvi 
41.151 
89,8:« 
»5,592 
8.^474 
81,918 


1852 
1850 
1847 
1850 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1S42 
1849 
1842 
1849 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1850 
1842 
1851 
1842 


Towns. 


Tillls, 

NIshniJ-Novgorod,  . . 

Knn«k, 

Witobsk, 

Kaliiira, 

Gliarkow, 

Inmael  ur  Tntslikow, 

Orel 

Cronstailt, 

TeU-z  (Gov,  Orel),  . . . 

Chenton, 

Reval 

Mln^k 

Tairanrog, 

Polrawa, 

Ludsi, 


Total  pop,  of  84  town^. 


No.  inhab.     Year. 


80,925 
80,710 
80.469 
29,882 
29,580 
89.896 
26  248 
2.\680 
25,120 
24.840 
24,8^8 

28.6<»2 
22,472 
20,«7l 
20,000 


2,175.662 


1848 
1849 
1849 
1851 
1850 
1842 
1849 
1851 
1849 
1851 
185«> 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1851 
1841 


This  last  table  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  social  condition  of  Russia. 
In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  a  country  much  newer  than  Bussin,  and 
with  only  about  one-third  of  her  population,  there  are  tliirty  towns  of  20,000 
and  upwards,  whose  aggregate  population  is  2,291,609.  Tliis  contrast  6h(»ws 
how  exclusively  the  people  of  Russia  are  still  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
how  much  must  bo  done  in  order  to  raise  them  to  a  high  place  in  the  list 
of  civilized  nations.  These  figures  are  criven  in  German  geographical  square 
miles,  each  of  which  is  equivalent  t^  21.2825,  or  nearly  21^  square  English 
miles.  The  figures  given  as  geographical  square  miles  are  for  European 
Russia  100,429.46,  foV  Asiatic  Russia  247,786.48,  and  for  Russian  Amonca 
27,247.33 ;  total,  375,41 3.27.  Multiply  each  of  these  sums  by  21^,  and  3-on.have 
the  areas  in  square  English  miles.    The  diffei'ence  between  the  German  and 
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English  square  miles  will  be  better  appreciated,  when  seen  in  juxtaposition, 

as  follows : 


Dirisiont. 

Area  in  square  miles. 

Population  in 
185L 

Population  to  sq.  mile. 

German. 

English. 

German. 

EngUah. 

European  Bussia, . . 

Asiatic  Bossia, 

Rossian  America, . . 

ToUl, 

100,429.46 

247,786.48 

27,247.88 

2,18-2.868.6 

6,260,064.8 

578,528.9 

60,098,821 

6,060,768 

64,000 

698 

20 

2 

28.13 
0.96 
0.09 

875,418.27 

7,970,962.2 

65,218,589 

174 

8.18 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


States. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

issa 

Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

MaMachusetts  ... 
Bliode  Island.... 

Gonnt-ctlcut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania .... 

DciawHre 

Maryland 

Virginia 

96,540 
141,899 

85,416 
878,717 

69,110 
238,141 
840,12) 
184,139 
434.373 

69,098 
819,728 
748,308 
893,751 
249,078 

8-2,518 

80^791 
78,077 

151,719 
183.762 
154.465 
423  245 

69,122 
25VH»2 
686,756 
211,948 
602,365 

64,273 
841.548 
880,200 
478,108 
845,591 
162,101 

8,850 

105,602 
22a,955 
45,865 

4^876 
14^098 

228,705 
214  36) 
217,713 
472,044) 

77,081 
262,04  i 
959,949 
249,555 
810,091 

72,674 
88),64j 
974,6R 
655,.V)0 
415,715 
252,433 

20^845 
40,852 
76,556 

261J27 

406,511 

280,760 

4,762 

24,52) 

12,282 

20,845 

24,028 

298.385 
244,161 
285,764 
6"23,287 
83,059 
275.202 

1,372,812 
277,575 

1,049,458 

72,749 

407,350 

l,t»65,379 
638,829 
502,741 
840,987 

127.901 
75,448 
153,407 

14,278 

422,818 

564,817 

681,434 

8,696 

147,178 

65,211 

66,586 

aa.089 

899,955 
269,328 
280,652 
610,4'i8 
97,199 
297,6«5 

1,918,608 
82.i,823 

1,848,233 

76,748 

447.041 

1,211,406 
737,987 
681.185 
616.828 
84,730 
809,.V27 
186,621 
215,789 

80,888 
681,9  >4 
687,917 
937,903 

81,639 
843,031 
167,455 
140,445 

89,834 

501,793 
^84,574 
291.948 
737,699 
108,83) 
809,978 

2,428,921 
873  306 

1,724,033 

78,085 

470,019 

1,239,797 
753,419 
594,398 
691,392 
54,477 
590,756 
875,651 
852,411 

97.574 

829,210 

779,828 

1,519,467 

212.267 

685.866 

476,18:? 

888,702 

80.945 

43,112 

43,715 

583,169 
817.976 
814.120 
994.514 
147J»45 
870,792 

a,W7,«>4  , 
439,.%.% 

2,311,7*6 

91.533 

&^«134 

1,421,661 
K69,039 
668..VI7 
9«6.185 
87,445 
771.628 
6«s526 
517,762 
212.592 
219.897 

1,002,717 
982,*tt 

1,98\829 
397.654 
988.416 
851.470 
682,044 
806,.^1 
192.214 
51,687 
92,597 

Nortli  Carolina... 
South  Carolina. . . 
OtH>rgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiMUwIppi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tenne.<uee 

Kentucky 

Ohio    

Michigan   

Indiana 

Illinois   

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Iowa  ...       . 

Di.<(t.  of  Columbia 
California 

ToUl 

8,929,872  «,806,952  '|7,289.814 

9,638.131 

12,866,920 

17.063,868 

23,191,876 

SLAVES   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


States. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1880. 

184a 

1890. 

Maine  

0 

158 

17 

0 

952 

2,759 

21,324 

11,4'23 

8,737 

8,887 

0 

8 

0 

0 

881 

951 

20,343 

12,422 

1,706 

6,153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

103 

810 

15,017 

10,8.'5l 

795 

4,177 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

97 

10,088 

7,657 

211 

4,509 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

25 

75 

2,254 

408 

8,292 

0 
1 
0 
0 
5 

IT 

4 

674 

64 
2,605 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

•28^ 
1) 

S39> 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .   . 
Bhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

*  Apprentioes  by  the  State  Act  to  abolish  slavery,  of  April  18, 1846. 
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BLAVxs  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — Continued. 


states. 


1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1S30. 


1&40.      i       1850. 


lAarrland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
SuQth  Carolina. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois   

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California 

Dtot«  of  Columbia 


108,086 
208,427 
100,572 
107,094 

29^264 


8,417 
11,830 


105,685 
845.796 
188,296 
146,151 

59*404 

8^489 


18,584 
40,848 

*i85 


8,244 


111,502 
892,518 
168,824 
196,865 

105^218 

17,088 
84,660 


44,585 
80,561 

"24 

237 

168 

8,011 


^895 


107,898 
425,158 
295,017 
258,475 

149,656 
41,879 
82,814 
69,064 

1,617 
80,107 
126,782 


190 

117 

10,222 


6,877 


102.294 
469,757 
285,601 
815,401 

15,501 
217,581 
117,M9 

65,659 
109,588 

'4^576 

141,608 

165,218 

0 

82 

0 

747 

25,081 


6,119 


80,737 
44S,9S7 
245,817 
827,n3S 

25,717 
280,944 
258,532 
195,211 
168,452 

19,985 

188.059 

182,258 

8 

0 

8 

881 

58,240 

11 

16 

4^694 


Total 697,897      898,041     1,191,864     1,688,064     2,009,081        2.487,355      8,204,818 


»0,JJ6S 

472,623 

2S.S.54S 

384,984 

89,310 

881,682 

842,844 

809,878 

244,809 

58,161 

47,100 

2.39,459 

210,981 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87,422 

0 

0 

0 

8,687 


Population  of  some  of  the  principal  cities,  according  to  the  several  censuses  of  the  United  States. 


Cities. 

1790. 

ISOO. 

1810. 
7,169 

1S20. 
8.681 

1680. 
12,601 

1840. 

18,V). 

1866. 

Portland,  Me.,    -    • 

8,677 

iri.2T^ 

?n,M.5 

Bangor,       "    -    - 

850 

1,221 

2,867 

H,n'.*7 

1 1  ^82 

.... 

Manchester.  N.  H., 
Boston,     Mas&,    - 

615 

761 

677 

n:  -i'\7, 

i:;-32 

18,088 

24,027 

82,250 

48,298 

61,892 

9        .     i        81 

160,000 

Lowell,       "      -    - 



6,474 

2 

88 

Springfield,"        - 





2,767 

8,914 

6,784 

1 

li  .66 

.... 

Salem,         "      -    - 

7,921 

9,457 

12,618 

12,721 

18,886 

l,\'i-2 

■Jm.jM 

.... 

Worcester,  " 

lAMl 

3:ji49 

.... 

Providence,  R.  L,  - 

'7,614 

"lioii 

11.767 

16,832 

^\A'\ 

li     13 

New  Haven,  OL,  - 

6,772 

7,147 

10,180 

11.-" 

■■'•■■45 

Hartford,         "       - 

8,955 

4.726 

7,074 

\i,:  '■< 

66 

New  York,     N.  Y., 

88,181 

'601489 

96,368 

128,706 

208,007 

S\:  ;   •! 

',-,.   %47 

700,000* 

Brooklyn,          « 

8,298 

4,402 

7,175 

12,042 

8.;  ^.- 

■'v-38 

Albany, 

8,493 

^849 

9,856 

12,630 

24,288 

a■.,7Jl 

:.-.768 

57,888 

Buffalo, 

1,508 

2,095 

8.653 

l^,.'l:^ 

4:.. '51 

Rochester,          « 

1,502 

9,269 

2n.iyi 

M<;.  irt3 

44,408 

WiUiamsborg,  " 

1,620 

hM\y 

;i".780 

.... 

Troy,                 " 

'8,885 

6,264 

11,401 

I3.rm 

2-TS5 

&3,279 

Syracuse,           " 
Utica, 



r  ','>* 

.  :n 

25,226 

2,972 

8,.328 

Vl,1^.1 

K,:»65 

82,183 

Newark,  N.J.,-    - 

6,507 

10.958 

17.29(1 

88.894 

.... 

Paterson      ** 

7,596 

11,3.34 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  - 

42,520 

70,287 

96,664 

l'08,ii6 

167,188 

258,0.37 

408,762 

Pittsburg,         " 

1,565 

4,763 

7,248 

12..M2 

21.115 

46,001 

Baltimore,  Md^  -    - 

18,508 

26,614 

46A'>5 

62,738 

80.625 

102,313 

169,064 

Washington.  D.  C, 

8.210 

8,208 

13,247 

18,827 

23,364 

40.001 

Richmond,  Va.,  -    - 

5.537 

9,785 

12,046 

16,060 

20,153 

27,670 

Charleston,  8.  0., 

16,859 

18,712 

24,711 

24.480 

80,289 

29,261 

42,985 

Savannah,  Ga- 

7,528 

9,748 

11:214 

16,812 

Moblle,  Ala.,    -    - 

8,194 

12,672 

20,615 

Nashville,  Tonn.,    - 



5,566 

6,929 

10,478 

Louisville,  Kv.,    • 

1,857 

4,012 

10,852 

21,210 

43,194 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,    - 

750 

2,540 

9,644 

24,881 

46,338 

11.6.4,36 

Columbus,      •*      - 

2,435 

6,048 

17,882 

Cleveland.      " 

547 

606 

1,076 

6,071 

17,i«3-l 

Detn»lt,  Mich.,      - 

1,422 

2,222 

9,102 

21,019 

Chicago,  IIU  -    -    - 

4,479 

29,063 

Milwnukce,  Wis., 

1,7«K) 

20,061 

St  L«)uls,  Mo.,    -    - 

4,693 

5,S.'i2 

16,409 

77,860 

Now  Orleans,  La., 

17,242 

27,176 

46,810 

102,198 

116,876 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

16,000 

•  Eatlaal^ 
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POST  OFFICE.  English. — Lokdon,  in  a  radios  of  twilts  ¥TLE8,  has  five  hundred 
BRANCH  Post  Offioes.  The  toum  of  Manchester^  with  about  half  the  population 
of  New  York,  hat  oiter  a  hundred.  The  English  people  write  about  five  times 
as  many  letters  in  the  aggregate  as  we  do,  and  in  cities  and  towns,  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  times  as  many.  In  an  English  city,  a  letter  mailed 
before  8  o'clock  in  the  morniuff  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  city 
bounds^  and  an  answer  obtained  before  twelve  by  regular  course  of  mail.  So, 
if  mailed  before  ten  or  twelve  o'clock,  an  answer  may  be  expected  in  four 
hours.  Tlie  charge  is  one  penny  on  each  letter.  Tliere  were  mailed  in  lA>n- 
don  alone  in  1853  over  97,000,000  letters — as  many  as  in  the  whole  United 
States  ;  the  proportion  is  over  41,000  to  every  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  the 
population  of  cities  like  Liverpool  and  Manchester  write  87,000  to  everj*  1,000 
people,  while  the  proportion  for  the  same  number  of  people  in  New  York, 
JPhiladelphia  and  Baltimore  are,  respectively,  28,000, 14,000  and  10,000.  Tliia 
difference  is  almost  entirely  among  what  are  known  as  **drop  letter?,**  though 
our  "  drop  letters"  pay  a  postage  of  only  one  cent,  while  the  English  are 
charged  two.  The  wnole  number  of  letters  mailed  in  London  was  97^1 8,337, 
and  the  entire  postage  on  all  mailable  matter  was  $5,641,414.  This  would 
ffive  for  the  London  District  Post,  the  sum  of  $2,246,762.  As  the  foreign 
letters  pay  a  higher  postage  than  those  in  the  kingdom,  let  us  make  an  allow- 
ance of  (say)  $146,762,  and  this. would  leave  for  the  circulation  of  mailable 
matter  in  London  $2,100,000.  It  cannot  be  far  from  that.  According  to  thb 
report  of  our  Postmaster-General  for  1861,  the  only  year  we  have  a  report 
on  the  subject,  there  were  716,428  "drop  letters'*  in  the  whole  United Stat«$t! 
As  these  had  each  a  postage  of  one  cent>  just  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
handing  them  out,  the  profits  on  them  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at — 
nothing.  And  what  are  the  financial  results  of  the  English  S3'stemt  We 
have  seen  that  $2,100,000  are  received  for  local  mail  matter  in  London.  Now 
there  are  in  the  entire  kingdom  8,721  letter-carriei's,  and  8,561  receivers,  and 
these  are  paid,  annually,  the  sum  of  $1,879,420,  showing  that  the  money  re- 
ceived on  letters  and  papera,  distributed  in  that  city  alone,  pays  more  than 
$2,000,000  beyond  the  entire  salaries  of  all  the  carriers,  receivers  and  sub- 
Postmasters  throughout  the  kingdom.  We  subjoin  the  figures  in  detail.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  last  three  columns  give  respectively  the  entire 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post-Ofiiees  named,  in- 
cluding suD-Postmasters,  carriers^  clerks,  stampers,  and  sorters;  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  principal  as  well  as  the  sub-offices  attached,  both  salaries  and 
incidental  charges ;  and  the  gross  receipts  for  postage  and  postage  &t;mip9  sold. 


Plaoee. 

Popolation. 

Letter-Osrriers. 

Letter*Beeeiven 

and 
Sub  Po6t-Ma9t«r8. 

Nomber. 

Salariee. 

Numbw. 

Balar{«8. 

London, 

2,8«2,286 
64,^10 
2S2,84l 
18T,828 
84.690 
875,955 
810,218 
829,097 

64 

58 
46 
89 
128 
134 

470,275 

6,000 

11,670 

9,200 

7,685 

81,985 

88,460 

88,68i> 

498 
TO 
41 
90 
61 
56 

lft7 

1 
91,485 
8.580 
4.930 
6,655 
8,100 
5.050 

0  7AK 

Bath, 

Binninsrhfun.  r ,,,,.... . 

BiStoL^!^.:::. ::::.: 

Hull, 

Liverpool, 

Mancnester, 

Glasgow, 

77    1          «.(!«) 

Total 

8.892,600 

1,984 

578,805 

990    ;       l:)0,605 

Untt«d  Kingdom,.... 

27,888,601 

8,721     t      1,405,935 

8,561     :       178,485 
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POST  OFFICE,  Evausn—tontinued, 


Places. 

Total  Carriers,  KeeeiTera, 

and 

Sab  Post-Mastera, 

Total 

persons. 

omployed. 

2,7R3 
129 
144 
179 
118 
2.S1 
283 
237 

Expensea. 

Becelpta. 

Namber. 

Salaries. 

London, 

1,888 
117 
105 
148 
97 
183 
280 
211 

661.710 
9.590 
16.600 
15.SM 
Hi.685 
27.ftn5 
8S,225 
29,710 

9 

6,106.881 
6S.94.5 
18\5«0 
151.411 
90.4,'W 
484.740 
A0ft94^ 

Bnth 

Bimrif  nghani, 

Bristol, 

Ilnll, 

LIViTIMwl, 

Muncliester, 

Qlascow 

5'»,480               291.^37 

Tolal, 

2,924 

700,410 

4,111 

1,866  680            7,779,?S7 

United  Kingdom,  . . . 

17,282 

1,879,420 

20,007 

8,888.520           18,938.' jM 

Tlie  gross  revenue,  cost  of  management,  net  revenue,  and  number  of  let^-Mtk 
io  the  first  and  last  years  of  penny  postage  system,  is  as  follows : 


Year. 

Gross.  Rev. 

Expenses. 

Net  RcTcnue. 

No.  of  letters. 

1840 
1858 

-11 

9 
4,298,885 

7,008,400 

9 
2,508,945 

5,868,640 

166,768,844 

410,817,489 

Here  is  an  increase  of  gross  revenue,  in  thirteen  3'ear8,  of  89  per  cent.,  nn  in- 
crease of  expenses  of  68  per  cent.,  of  net  revenue  of  134  per  cent.,  nnd  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  letters  of  148  per  cent  This  srives  an  nvcrnffe 
annual  increase,  in  gross  revenue,  of  about  7  per  cent.,  and  nn  nniiunl  inoiense 
of  expenses  of  not  quite  6  per  cent.  The  average  annunl  increnso  of  net 
revenue  was  10  per  cent.,  and  in  the  number  of  letters  written  tlie  increase 
was  11  per  cent,  annually.  If  we  go  back  t-o  the  vt'nr  1B39 — the  Inst  year  of 
the  high  rates  of  postage — the  incrense  of  lettere  is  still  more  remarkable; 
for  in  that  year  the  number  sent  by  mail  was  but  76,9(>7,572.  Durincrnll 
this  enormous  increase  of  correspondence  and  postal  revenue  in  Gr^nt  Britain, 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  in  ten  years,  (from  1841  to  1851,)  increa$ted 
only  about  3  per  cent  Tlie  increase  in  the  net  revenue  of  the  Post-Office 
during  that  time  was  about  100  per  cent 

The  establishment  of  the  Money  Order  system  was  attended  by  o  like  extraor- 
dinary growth.  Daring  the  first  fourteen  years  after  it  was  brouirht  into 
use,  the  business  increased  from  an  insiirnificant  snm  to  $50,(H»(i,()no  per  yonr, 
paying  to  the  Government,  in  commissions,  more  than  |434,ooo,  with  a  clear 
profit  of  $70,000.  In  the  whole  round  of  financial  hii^tory,  of  bankinir  and 
mei*cantile  operations,  there  is  not  a  case  presenting  so  pror^perou-t  and  snc- 
oessful  a  result;  and  all  of  it  has  been  accomplishetl  witliont  risk,  revulsion, 
or  **  hard  times,"  and  with  the  most  constant  and  uniform  success.  The 
following  figures  are  given  to  show  the  enormous  increase  in  the  business 
of  a  single  quarter.  The  result  is  the  number  and  amount  of  orders  issued 
and  pai^ : 
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POST  OFFICE,  'EKQUSE—eoniinued, 


Quarter  ended : 

England,  Walee. 

London. 

No.  of  orders. 

Amonnt 

No.  of  orders. 

Amount. 

April  5, 1889, 

Jan.  6, 1648, 

54,688 
766,678 

468,670 
8,146.880 

9,428 
161,582 

87.008 
1,851,W5 

The  following  table  gives  the  progress  of  the  Money  Order  business ;  the 
amount  of  orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom,  each  year,  from  1839  to 
185S,  inclusiTe: 


Date. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Number. 

Amount. 

1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

188,921 
587,797 
1,552.845 
2,111,980 
2,501.528 
2.806,830 
8,176,126 
8,515,079 
4,081,185 

1,565,628 
4,804,678 
15,687,588 
21,685,889 
25.564,204 
28.476.977 
82,066,805 
85,85^2S4 
89,515,886 

1818 
1849 
1860 
1851 
1852 
1858 

ToUl,.... 

4,208,651 
4,243.191 
4,489,718 
4.661,085 
4.947,825 
5,215,290 

$ 
40,75fi.475 
40,76.%219 
42,472,498 
44.402.104 
47,191.889 
49,580,976 

48,188,654 

469,889,740 

This  is  the  whole  machinery :  as  simple  and  regular  as  clock-work.  Publishers, 
merchants,  or  others,  living  in  cities,  and  having  an  account  with  a  banker, 
can  indorse  over  their  Money  Orders,  send  them  into  the  banks  as  so  much 
money,  and  the  banker's  clerk  calls  at  the  Post-Office,  and  gets  them  cashed 
in  gold  and  silver  at  par.  A  Money  Order  for  $10  (£2)  costs  six  cents  com- 
mission or  exchange,  which  is  paid  by  the  person  taking  out  the  Order.  Ad4 
to  this  the  postage  of  his  letter — ^two  cents — and  it  costs  him  eight  cents  to 
remit  the  $10.  It  is  just  the  same  for  a  leas  sum.  Over  $10,  and  not  more 
than  $25,  costs  a  commission  of  12  cents — sixpence  sterling.  No  Money 
Order  is  granted  for  a  larger  sum  than  £5  ($25) ;  but  if  more  money  is  to  be 
remitted,  any  number  of  Money  Orders  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  time. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  "  exchange"  on  sums  of  any  amount  over  $20  is  about 
a  half  of  one  per  cent  The  commissions  received  on  Money  Orders  through- 
out Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1858,  amounted  to  $484,870.  The  clear  profit 
to  the  Post-Office  Department,  arising  from  the  business,  was : 

In  1850,    ....    $16,180     I     In  1852 958.445 

In  1851,    ....      87,185     |      In  1858,    ....      70,745 

Previous  to  Nov.  20,  1840,  the  commission  on  Money  Orders  was  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  sterling  for  all  orders  from  two  to  five  pounds,  and  sixpence  for 
those  not  over  two  pounds.  At  that  date  the  commission  was  reduced  to 
sixpence  and  threepence,  as  it  now  is,  and  since  that  they  have  been  in  almost 
universal  use.  There  are  about  2,000  Money  Order  Offices  in  Great  Britain. 
Every  Post-Office  has  one  connected  with  it ;  but  the  Sub-Post-Offices — some 
five  or  six  thousand  in  number — have  ver}'  few  of  these  offices.  There  are 
between  eighty  and  ninety  of  them  among  the  Sub-Offices  and  Receiving- 
Houses  of  London — within  the  "twelve-mile"  "circle."  As  a  general  rule, 
towns  containing  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  have  Money  Order 
Offices.  They  are  of  two  kinds — major  and  minor.  Major  offices  draw 
Orders  direct  on  every  major  or  minor  office  in  the  Kingdom ;  but  the  minor 
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offices  have  to  send  their  "Money  Orders  Advice"  through  the  General 
Post-Office  of  the  Kingdom  where  drawn — London,  Edinbar^h,  or  Dublin — 
to  get  the  stamp  of  that  office  on  it  before  it  can  be  paid.  This  occasions  a 
delay  of  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  major  offices  are  not  restricted  in  the 
amount  of  the  business  they  ao,  while  the  minor  offices  are.  The  latter  are 
not  allowed  to  issue  Orders  exceeding  £50  in  the  aggregate  in  one  day.  The 
smaller  offices  are  constantly  accumulating  money,  from  the  greater  number 
of  Ordera  issued  above  those  that  are  paid,  while  in  the  larger  offices  the  re- 
verse is  the  fact  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Money  Order  system  would 
run  into  competition  with  the  regular  banking  and  exchange  business  of  the 
country;  but  it  does  not  On  the  contrary,  the  banks  themselves  use 
it  constantly. 

POST  OFFICE,  U.  a  A.  The  whole  number  of  post  offices  in  the  United  States,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1864,  was  23,548.  Of  this  number  267  are  offices  the  annual 
commissions  from  which  amount  to  one  thousand  dollars  or  upwards,  and  the 
appointments  at  these  offices  are  therefore  made  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1836.  The  number  of  offices  established  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  1,842,  and  the  number  discontinued  614,  showing  a  net  increase  in  one 
year  of  1,228.  The  number  of  which  the  sites  and  names  have  been  changed 
in  the  course  of  the  year  was  499.  The  number  of  postmasters  appointed 
during  the  year  was  8,618.  Of  these,  4,186  were  appointed  to  fill  vacancies 
occasioned  'by  resignations ;  1,977  by  removals ;  820  by  deaths ;  294  by 
change  of  names  and  sites;  and  l,84^n  establishment  of  new  offices.  The 
total  number  of  offices  on  the  1st  of  December,  1854,  was  28,925.  On  the 
30th  June  last  there  were  in  operation  6,697  mail  routes.     The  number  of 

.  contractors  was  6,167.  Tlie  length  of  these  routes  is  estimated  at  219,935. 
The  total  annual  transportation  of  mails  was  63,387,005  miles,  costing 
$4,630,676,  and  divided  as  follows,  viz.:  21,267,603  miles  bv  modes  not 
specified,  at  $1,092,833,  about  6  cents  per  mile;  20,890,530  miles  by  coach, 
at  $1,290,095,  about  6  cents  per  mile;  15,433,389  miles  by  railroad,  at 
$1,758,610,  about  11  cents  4  mills  per  mile;  5,795,483  miles  by  steamboat  at 
$489,138,  about  8  cents  4  mills  per  mile.  Compared  with  the  services  of  the 
30th  June,  1853,  there  is  an  increase  of  1,494,463  miles  of  transportation,  or 
about  2i  per  cent,  and  of  $134,708  cost  being  about  3  per  cent  The  in- 
crease of  railroad  service  is  2,446,684  miles,  and  the  expense  $157,281,  being 
19  per  cent  in  transportation,  and  not  quite  1  per  cent  in  cost  The  in- 
creased transportation  by  modes  not  specified  is  377,157  miles,  or  about  1  per 
cent,  at  a  cost  of  $37,520,  or  3  35-100  per  cent  The  transportation  by 
coaches  is  less  by  439,796  miles,  or  about  2  per  cent,  though  at  an  increased 
cost  of  $83,137,  or  6  88-100  per  cent  The  increased  cost  for  a  diminished 
amount  of  such  service  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
contracts  in  New  England  and  New  York,  commencing  1st  Jnl}*,  1853.  were 
made  at  largely  enhanced  rates,  increasing  the  aggregate  expense,  while  the 
amount  of  service  wns  largely  reduced.  The  steamboat  transportation  during 
the  past  year  was  reduced  889,582  miles,  or  15f  per  cent,  at  a  reduced  cost 
of  $143,280,  or  29  7-10  per  cent  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  disoonti nuance 
of  service  between  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Charleston,  and  Detroit,  and  Bufjfaio,  and  the 
suspension  of  service  on  the  Arkatisas  and  White  livers,  owing  to  the  failures 
of  the  contractors.  Several  steamboat  routes  were  also  dispensed  with  nt  the 
lettings  of  new  contracts  for  New  England  and  New  York.  The  cost  of  the 
service  for  the  last  fiscal  year  on  the  several  United  States  mail  steamship 
lineS)  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pana^aa,  is  as  follows : 
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New  York  tu  Liverpool,  ColUna  line,  twenty-six  round  trips,                     .       ,  $S53,008  00 

New  York,  via  Soutiiamjitoni  to  Bremen,  eleven  round  trips,         .        .       .  1S3  Stt8  26 

New  York,  via  Cnives,  to  lUvre,  eleven  round  trips, 187,500  00 

New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  Aspinwall,  twentv-fuur  round  trips,  including 

same  number  of  trips  between  New  York  an<{  New  Orleans,  via  Havana,  289.000  00 

Astoria,  via  San  FrancUco,  to  Panama,  twenty -four  round  trips,     .       .       .  &1S,250  00 

Cliarleati»n,  vi*t  Savannah  and  Key  West,  to  llavana,  twenty-four  mund  trips,  5<>,00i)  •<> 

New  Orleans  to  Vera  Crnt,  twenty-four  round  trips,  omitting  Tampico,    .        .  87.2  0  rio 

Aspinwall  to  Panama, 119,727  03 


Total, 


$2,028,010  29 


Number  of  Post  Offloet,  Extent  of  Post  Boatea,  and  Kerenue  and  Expenditures  of  the  Post 
Office  Department :  with  the  Amount  paid  to  Postmasters  and  for  Transportation  of  tU« 
Mail,  since  1790. 


No.  of 

Extent  of 

Post 
£out«sin 

Miles. 

Bevenne 

Expenditures 

Amount 

paid  fur 

Year. 

Post 

of  the 

oftlie 

Ck>mpensa- 

TransfMirta- 

Offices. 

Department 

Department 

titin  of 

lion  of  the 

Postmasters. 

Mail. 

1790 

75 

1,875 

i^.l:.L"l:•^^ 

$82,140 

$8,198 

$22,081 

17W 

453 

18,2j7 

\u\/:i\y 

117,898 

80,272 

75,:»9 

ISOO 

908 

2t),8l7 

2si\-.*\\ 

218,994 

69,24:) 

12S,«44 

1305 

1,553 

81,076 

4^\A1'^ 

877,367 

111,552 

2:$9.635 

1810 

2,300 

86,406 

5ftl.6^ 

495,969 

149,4^3 

327,906 

1S15 

8,(KH) 

48,748 

1.IM3..165 

748,121 

241,9fH 

487,779 

1816 

8,260 

48,678 

96I.TS5 

804,422 

265,944 

521,97<> 

1817 

8,459 

52,089 

1,iKW,9T3 

916,515 

803,916 

589.  ISO 

1818 

8,618 

59,478 

l,l30,23.f 

1,085.882 

846,429 

fr-,4.6n 

1819 

4,000 

67,586 

l,2i>4.7aT 

1,117,861 

875.823 

717.SSI 

1820 

4,500 

72,492 

1,111,927 

l,16i>,9'26 

852,295 

732.425 

1821 

4.650 

78,808 

1,U.MI,0HT 

1,184,283 

887,599 

Sl.\C31 

1S22 

4,709 

82,763 

1,HT,4S0 

1,167,572 

355,299 

7S8.019 

1S28 

4,048 

ai,S60 

Ll3i>,li:j 

1,156,995 

86.1,462 

767.4<;4 

1824 

5,182 

84,860 

1.197,75^ 

1.188,019 

88<,S'H 

763,989 

1825 

5,677 

91,052 

1.3>fl/i25 

1,229,048 

411,183 

785  646 

1826 

6.150 

9-1,052 

1,447.703 

1,866,712 

447.727 

E^'tlOO 

1827 

7,008 

105,386 

l,5'i4.t>l^J 

1  ir^i'^o 

486,411 

942,:«5 

1823 

7,580 

105,886 

1,1150,915 

;,"i-.'.:'^.'i 

543,049 

1,036,313 

1829 

8,0l>4 

115,000 

1J07.418 

1,T-JJ:'..* 

659,237 

1,1 53.64'* 

1830 

8,450 

115,176 

l^SMt..^^ 

l,t>  ■■-.;-. 

605.234 

1.274.<»09 

IS-U 

8,686 

115,486 

l,Pt>7,'iU 

\,\y.i^^■i* 

685,023 

1.252.226 

1882 

9,215 

104,466 

2/258,570 

2,2()t5siri 

715,481 

I,4d2.&i7 

1888 

10,127 

119,916 

2.GI7.0U 

•2,0aj>,414 

826,283 

1,394,688 

1884 

10,698 

119,916 

2,823,749 

a,9to.6;ej 

897,317 

1,925,5M 

1835 

10,770 

112,774 

2,[>93s3Q6 

2.757,350 

945.418 

1,719,007 

1886 

11,091 

118,264 

3,4  >H,:j?3 

a,S4l,76ii 

812.8  & 

1,633.052 

1837 

11,767 

141,242 

4.2:i(J,7T» 

3,544,6:til 

.  891,853 
'^983,943 

1.994,727 

1888 

12,519 

134.818 

4,23^,738 

4,43<>,6*2 

8.181,308 

1889 

12,780 

183,999 

4,4H«57 

4,m^,im 

980,000 

8.-285.622 

1840 

18,463 

155,789 

4,543^92 

4,718,236 

1.023,925 

3.296,376 

1841 

18,778 

15^026 

4,407,7M 

4,4W,»es 

1,01  s645 

8.159,375 

1842 

18,788 

149.782 

4v&4<.B49 

5,674.752 

1,147,256 

8.087,796 

1848 

18,814 

142,295 

4.fi»a,3«5 

4,374,754 

1,426.394 

2,947,319 

1844 

14,108 

144,687 

4,837,2*3 

4.29ft,5l3 

1,858,316 

2.938,551 

1845 

14,188 

143,940 

4,2^^,941 

4,330,731 

1,409,875 

,    2.9:tt,5iM 

•1846 

14,601 

152.865 

»,4STJ99 

4ii^4  .M7 

1,042,079 

'  -2,716.678 

•1847 

15,146 

158,818 

3.9,15,^3 

■.  '\   1  ■  7-1 

1,060,228 

"2.476.4'>5 

•1843 

16.159 

163.208 

4,871,077 

1       ■.    -.     » 

^894,7*13 

•1849 

16,749 

163,708 

4,90.'>,n6 

^.v::..  .;j 

l,32r>,921 

2577,407 
2!^,736 

•1850 

18,417 

178  672 

S.M2,971 

Wn-.m 

1,549.376 

•1851 

19,796 

196;290 

6,T2T,86T 

6,27  H.  4-2 

1,781,636 

8,53^064 
4,225;5l 

•18.^2 

20,901 

214,284 

fl.»25,971 

7,108,459 

1,296,765 

1    •1858 

22,820 

217,748 

5,1>4:),725 

7,9?2,757 

1,406,477 

4,906,8«, 

•  The  returns  for  1846, 1847, 1843, 1849, 1850,  and  1851,  are  for  the  six  rears  under  the  W 
«^H«rob  8|  1845.    Ttaosa  for  1889  and  1858  are  for  the  two  years  under  the  new  law. 
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The  ezpondttures  of  the  department  for  the  past  year,  inelading  payments  for 

foreign  pttstavrcs,  were,  as  already  stated, $8,577,424  12 

The  revenue  of  the  year,  including  foreign  postages  and  the  appropriation  for 

free  matter,  amounted  to 6.955,536  22 

Deficiency, $1,621,887  90 

PYRAMIDa  M.  Persignj,  in  his  "Destination,"  etc.,  "Des  Pyramitles,"  lately 
pablished  in  France,  conjectures  tliat  they  were  intended  as  a  barrier  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  sands  from  the  desert^  and  thus  to  preserve  the  culti- 
vated fie'ds  of  Egypt  from  destruction.  The  great  Pyramid  at  Ghizch,  it  is 
stated,  was  first  opened  by  the  Caliph  Al  Mamoun,  in  the  expectation  of 
discovering  treasure;  when  the  people  murmured  at  their  disappointment, 
he  ordered  a  sum  of  money  to  be  secretly  deposited,  which,  on  its  discovery 
by  the  laborers^  is  said  to  have  satisfied  their  cupidity. 
RAILROADS,  Great  BarrAiy.  During  the  year  1849,  about  870  miles  of  new 
railways  were  opened  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz. :  630  miles  in  England, 
108  in  Scotland,  and  182  in  Ireland.  The  following  table  gives  the  progresa 
of  railways  since  1844,  with  the  average  receipts  per  mile  p«r  week : 


Tears. 

Miles  open. 

Per  mile 
per  week. 

Years. 

Miles  open. 

Per  mile 
per  week. 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

1,770 
2,088 
2,498 
8,875 

£ 
64 
67 
64 
56       • 

1848 
1849 
1850 

4,178 
4,988 
6,075 

£ 
50 
46 
44 

The  number  of  railroad  passengers  in  England  and  Wales  in  1846,  wak 
85,000,000 ;  in  1850,  63,000,000 ;  total  United  Kingdom  in  1850,  66,000,000.— 
The  great  Russian  railroad,  from  Moscow  to  St  Petersburg,  was  opened 
November  18,  1851,  the  distance,  420  miles,  being  run  through  in  18  hours, 
23|  miles  per  hour. 
RAILROADS  in  the  UNrrED  States.     In  New  York : 


Boads. 

Length. 

Capital 

SttKSk 

paid  in. 

Fanded 
and  float- 
ing debt 

C<).stof 
construc- 
tion and 
equip- 
ment. 

PHyments 
for  other 
Receipts  1  tlinn  con- 
fer year.*  |  structlon 
and 
1  dividends. 

Hudson  Bi ver, 

miles. 
144 
464 
584 

8,727,827 
10,091,000 
22,218,938 

• 
8,844,489 
22,858,895 
11,561,084 

11,780,961 
81,224,834 
22,«>44.529 

1,298,617 
4.4*4,986 
8,57«),1S7 

1,481,048 
8,554,290 
2,1(15,757 

New  York  and  Erie, 

New  York  Central, 

*  Year  ending  September  80, 1858. 

r 

Boadfl. 

Length. 

Cost 

r 

Gross 
Receipts, 
1852-8. 

^l^ST  ^ 

In  Pennsylvania: 
Pennsylvania,  (Darrisburg  to  PitUbnrg,)  . . 

In  Maryland: 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  (to  Wheeling,  Va.,). . . 

In  Michigan: 
CentiwI  {Detroit  to  Cblcairo.^ 

miles. 
252 

8S0 

278 
947 

$ 
15,600,000 

19,542,807 

8,856,884 
6,000,000 

$ 

1,948,827 

2,026,212 

1,145,587 
1,100,000 

• 

1,826,801 

8,M5,609 

556,721 
7T0,000 

Boutbern  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana, 
(Monroe  to  Chleago,) 
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ble track. 


LriiKtIi  of 
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Total  rapiul 
paid  in. 


Total  co»t  of 
r«ad  and 
•quipoteiit. 


Earning!  m 
1863. 


Exp«niie  of 
working. 
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Net  Earoinici. 


Snrplui. 


Di\  idi^itd  for 
1853. 


Amount  divi. 
d«nds  paid 
•inc*  road 
romm«iiccd." 


trains  per  lioiir. 
Spxfd  of  frai^T 
train*. 


Fatal. 


N..t 
fiital. 
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I  1    2 
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Tlie  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  of  the  four  ye&n  stated: 


1868. 

185a 

1851 

1855. 

Miles  In  op6TAtion« 

11,565 
11,228 
$885,150,848 

18,847 

10,418 

$408,108,10» 

17,811 
12,898 

$608,588,088 

2U10 

ie,975 

$621,816,808 

Mllca  in  construction, 

CapiUI  invested, 

The  above  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  is,  probably,  a  close  approximation  to 
the  true  figures.  The  following  figures  will  show  very  nearly  the  number 
of  miles  opened  throughout  each  year  for  the  past  four  years : 


1              ■•    ■-  ■ -" 

1851. 

1852. 

1868. 

1854. 

Miles  opened, 

1,278 

2,289 

8,964 

8,599 

We  find  in  TTie  American  Railway  Oflmet  the  annexed  railway  statistics,  made 
up  to  the  close  of  1854 : 


SUtas. 


Nnmber 

of 
Railways. 


Nnmbor  of 

miles  in 
operation. 


Number  of 
miles  in  course 
of  construction. 


Cost. 


Maine 

Now  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts,... 
Rh<Nle  Island, . . . 

Connecticut, 

New  Yorlc, 

New  Jersey, . . . . , 
Pennsylvania,  . . 

Dclawaie, , 

Maryland, 

Virginin, 

North  Carolina,.. 
South  Carolina,. 

Oeiirgla, 

FIorid^ , 

Alabama, , 

Mississippi, , 

Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, , 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, , 

Michigan, 

Missouri, 

Iowa, 

Wisconsin, 

ToUl, 


12 

16 

7 

89 

1 

12 

82 

11 

69 

2 

2 

28 

5 

10 

16 

2 

6 

7 

8 

1 

12 

10 

47 

89 

81 

5 

6 

4 

11 


477 
512 
419 

1,298 
60 
688 

2,625 
487 

1,992 
16 
512 
887 
881 
700 
980 
54 
221 
289 
169 


85 
84 
59 
86 


51 

801 


1,406 
48 
80 

1,095 

1^ 

452 


517 

228 
2,927 
1,458 
2,667 

601 
50 

115 


766 

298 

72 

946 

572 

1,681 

2,608 

1,556 

888 

963 

1,815 

746 


$ 

18,749,021 

15.860,940 

17,993,886 

59,167,781 

2,6l4,4St 

26.224,191 

111,882,508 

18,840,080 

94,657,676 

600.000 

2,664,888 

16,466,260 

6.847,218 

18,647,098 

17,084,972 

250,000 

8,9H6.208 

4,520,000 

1,781,000 

'*i6,'486,6l6" 
6,179,072 
67,799,201 
29,685,988 
R5,668,656 
22,870,897 
1,000,000 
2,800,000 
5,600,000 


444 


21,810 


16,975 


621,816,808 


No  one  ever  imagined,  before  these  roads  were  built,  that  the  freight  busi- 
ness would  exceed  the  amount  received  for  passengers.    It  is  remarkable^ 
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also,  that  the  money  for  freight  comes  from  some  of  the  heaviest  ar*,iclea,  aa 
may  be  Been  in  the  following  aggregate  upon  three  of  these  roads: 


Eoads. 

Flour. 

Coal. 

Pork  and 

beef. 

Iron. 

Lumber. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

rennsylrania  Central, 

New  York  and  Erie, 

Total, 

bbls. 
666,160 
205,000 
850,000 

tuns. 

225.574 
4,000 
5,000 

bbls. 

42,000 

65,000 

150,000 

tans. 

14,000 
1,000 
2,000 

tuns.        1 

4S 

1,000 

100,000 

1,221,160 

251,574 

277,000 

17.000 

10I,04S 

The  freight  carried  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Road  amounted  to  650.000 
tuns,  an  amount  greater  than  all  the  aggregate  of  the  above  articles.  When 
we  look  at  the  enormous  freights,  especially  in  coal  and  flour,  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Koad,  and  of  lumber  and  merchandise  on.  the  New  York 
and  Erie,  we  perceive  at  once  two  great  facts — that  the  modes  of  traasporta 
tion  have  changed,  and  that  the  amount  transported  exceeds  all  common 
belief.  But  there  is  another  effect  of  these  great  railway's,  which  has  special 
reference  to  the  Central  West  It  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  West, 
which  chiefly  makes  up  these  enormous  freights ;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
their  facilities  have  increased,  has  the  value  of  western  produce  increased. 
Tliey  have  the  entire  surplus  of  both  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Ohio,  saleaole  to  market.  The  cost  of  freight  on  a  barrel  oi 
flour,  (which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  other  freight,)  from  Cincinnati 
to  New  York,  is  from  $1  to  $1.10,  or,  in  other  words,  about  50  cents  for  100 
pounds,  on  western  produce,  for  a  distance  of  over  700  miles. 

South  America.  The  first  railway  in  Peru,  frona  Callao  to  Lima,  six  miles, 
was  opened  November,  1850. 

RAILROADS^  Transpobtation  of  Mails  bt. 


PBINGIFAL  BOOTES. 


Lengtii. 

Annual 
Pay. 

^sir 

Jour- 
neys in 
a  year. 

Miles  ran. 

Ct«L 

Portland  to  Boston 

IIOJ 
M2} 
460 
102 
144 
821 
185 
257 
282} 
830 
357^ 
90 
ll»2 
40 
98 
226 
171 
189 
859 

$16,161 
58,348 
92,000 

117,217 
82,400 
64,2<K) 
48.720 
6«,.S90 
42,875 
91,>W7 
71,825 
84,(.8S 
87,500 
12,«)00 
80,050 
67,800 
40,612 
88,012 
84,487 

tl47 
220 
2(10 
169 
226 
200 
286 
270 
150 
240 
200 
879 
868 
800 
806 
8<H) 
287 
287 
285 

1,243 
1,976 
1,976 
J,24d 
1,976 
2,600 
1,352 
1,852 
1,248 
1,040 
1,456 
1,976 
1,976 
2,704 
1,456 
1,4.^6 
728 
1,4,56 
I    1,456 

148.520 
479,18^1 
905i.9oil 
127,296 
2S4.M4 
881,6011 
2*1,160 
847.464 
832JM0 
895,.>00 
5241,520 
177,810 
2.H.M2 
108,160 
142,6SS 
829,(.^ 
124,483 
2«>2,8>v4 
522,704 

11 
11 
1» 

If 

171 

2<» 

12 

28      1 

181 

19 

IS) 

^^ 

ei     1 

20} 
«J 
16 
16 

Boston  to  New  York 

New  York  ro  Dunkirk  ...... 

BjirlnKfleld  to  Albany 

New  York  to  Albany 

Albnnv  tt>  Biiffnlo 

Buffalo  to  Cleveland 

Cleveland  to  Cincinnati 

Detroit  to  Chlcaso 

Baltimore  to  Wheeling 

PhiiAflelphin to  Tlttsburg... 
New  York  to  Phllft.lelpliia. . 
PhilAdclpliia  to  Baltimore  . . 
Baltimore  to  Washington... 

A.  Cri*ek  to  Petersburg 

Fetershurg  to  Wilmington.. 
Wilmington  to  Kingsville. 

Charleston  to  Augusta 

AugusU  to  Monigomery  ... 

Total  First  Class 

Balance  in  the  Union  . 

Total  in  the  Union.... 

4,067 
10,878 

988.022 
825,.58» 

229     1    1,5S6 
80     !       866 

6,452.S76 

8,93i»,518 

•n 

14,440 

1,758,610 

122        1,009    1  15,483,889 

in 
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RELIGIOUS   DENOMINATIONS,  ix   the  Uxitkd  Statm,   according  to  the 
Census  of  1850. 


No.  of 
Churches. 

Ajcgregate  Ac- 
commodations. 

Av'age 
Accora- 
otlat'ns. 

TotsI  Value  of 
Church  Pro- 
perty. 

Arerage 
Valuoof 
Property. 

Baptist.    .... 

8,791 

8»180,678 

856 

1 10,981,8S2 
•      845,810 

$1,244 

Ciirlatian,    . 

812 

296,050 

865 

1,<!41 

Congrerattonal, 
Dutch  UeforinGd, 

1,674 

795,177 

475 

7,978,962 

4,768     ! 

824 

181.986 

561 

4,096,780 

12,644     1 

Episcopal, 

1,422 

625,218 

440 

11,261,970 

7,919     , 

Free,    .       . 

861 

108.61-5 

800 

252,255 

698 

Frienfla,  . 

714 

282,828 

896 

1,7(.9.S67 

2,89.'}     1 

German  Reformed, 

827 

156.982 

479 

965,SS0 

2,H.-.8     ' 

Jewish,   .       . 

81 

16,.'i75 

584 

•       871,600 

11,987 

Lutheran,    . 

1,208 

581,100 

441 

2,867,886 

2,8.38 

Mennonlte.     . 

110 

29,900 

272 

94,245 

856 

Methodis^  . 

12,467 

4,2(i9,888 

887 

14,686,671 

1.174 

Moravian, 

831 

112,185 

883 

448,»47 

1,889 

Preftbvterinn, 

4,5rt4 

2,040.816 

445 

14,869,SS9 

8,185 

Roman  CatlioTIc, 

1,112 

620,950 

558 

8,978,888 

8,069 

SwedenborglttQ,  . 

15 

5,070 

888 

108,100 

7,206 

Tanker,  . 

52 

85,075 

674 

46,025 

6S.) 

Union, 

619 

218,.552 

845 

6Wi,065 

1,114 

Unitarian, 

248 

187,867 

565 

8.268,122 

1>,449 

Unlveraalist,       . 

494 

2.»5,462 

415 

1,767,015 

8,576 

Minor  Sects,    . 

825 

115,847 

854 

741,980 

2,288 

Total,    . 

86,011 

18,849,896 

8S4 

$86,416,689 

$  2,400 

RICE.    First  planted  in  South  Carolina,  1693,  and  has  been  grown  in  that  State 
eyery  year  since  that  period. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  the  Cint  List  of,  fob  1864: 

For  Hl8  Majesty's  privr  pnrao, $10,000 

♦*  royal  state,         .  ....  4.000 

**  medical  attendant,         .       .       .•      .       .         2,000 

For  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 1,000 

For  His  Royal  Hiirhness  (heir  apparent), 8,000 

For  Prince  Kamehameha,  Gen.  of  Divlsioo  and  Privy  Counsellor,    800 

Total, $20,800 

The  whole  receipts  of  customs  amounted,  in  the  year  1858,  to  $155,640.17, 
from  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  cost  of  collection,  leaving  the  net  assets  at 
a  small  figure. 

SCHOOLS — originally  kept  in  the  porches  of  churches.  Even  so  late  as  1624, 
John  Evelyn,  then  four  years  old,  was  taught  by  '^one  Frier  at  the  church- 
porch  of  Wotton." — ^.'«  Diary.  The  ragged  schools,  for  the  instruction  of 
destitute  children  in  England,  originated  with  John  Pounds,  a  poor  cripple 
and  shoemaker  at  Portsmouth,  who,  while  laboring  for  his  daily  sustenance, 
found  time  to  instruct  the  vagabond  children  of  his  neighborhood.  He  diod, 
*'  deplored  by  all  his  scholars  and  their  relatives,  Jan.  ]889."  Infant  scliools 
originated  about  1780,  with  Oberlin,  pastor  of  Waldbach  (Germ.);  nnd  in 
England  were  first  put  in  operation  in  1815,  by  Jnmes  Buchanan,  one  of  the 
mastera  engaged  by  Robert  Owen  at  Lanark.  Wihlerspin's  plans  were  sub- 
sequent to  the  obove. —  Wett,  Review.  Sabbath  schools  were  partially  in 
operation  previous  to  the  great  efibrt  of  Mr.  Raikes,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Miss  Walker,  a  Quaker  lady  of  Tottenham,  near  London,  and  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Lindsay  and  wife,  of  Catterick,  Yorkshire. — N^r.  of  Scot.  Gaz.  The 
first  Sabbath  school  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  been  established  bj 
Mrs.  Archibald  Lake,  in  the  stockade  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  March  1791.  [See 
Military  School  and  Naval  School.] 

SCHOOLS.  Normal,  in  thr  United  States.  Normal  schools  are  special  seminaries 
for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  school  teachers  in  the  science  of  education, 
and  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing.  It  is  surprising  that  although 
nearly  every  State* in  the  Union  has  established  free  schools,  only  a  very 
few  of  them  have  provided  for  the  proper  education  of  teachers.  In  this  re- 
spect we  are  surpassed  by  several  European  nations,  in  which  public  schools 
are  established  and  supported  by  law,  and  where  normal  schools  form  pro- 
minent parts  of  their  respective  systems.  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal American  institutions  of  this  character.  They  are  all  organized  and 
conducted  upon  nearly  the  same  plan ;  in  each  tuition  is  free,  based  upon 
the  pupil's  declaration  of  an  intention  to  pursue  the  business  of  teaching. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  schools  of  practice  attached. 

PEINOIPAL  NORMAL  80HOOLB  IN  TUB  UNITED  STATES. 


Location. 

Founded. 

Whole  Na 
of  Pupils. 

Oradoates. 

Fnunlneham,  MsAMchnmtts  .........  ^ . , 

1S89 
1889 
1&40 
18&5 
1844 
1S49 
1854 
1S49 
1852 
1852 

818 
980 
854 

2;6o6 
681 
688 

121 

47 

584 
'800 
182 

WMtflerd,                 •* 

Bridsewster,             "           

Balem,                        **            

Albany,  New  York 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 

Ptiiladelritiia,  Pennsylvania 

Reed's  Ferry,  New  Hampshire 

Ypsllantl,  Michigan 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

SCULPTORS,  Wandering.  A  moderate  estimate  gives  us  two  hundred  maken 
and  venders  of  images  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Of  these,  perhaps  one-eightk 
have  fixed  habitations  and  shops  where  they  carry  on  their  business.  The 
remainder  are  itinerants  who  manufacture  their  own  wares  and  vend  Uiem 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  country  villages.  They  are  exclu 
sively  of  Italian  origin— coming  mostly  from  the  shores  of  the  lovely  Lake 
of  Como,  in  Lombardy.  They  usually  emigrate  in  small  parties — forming 
on  their  arrival  here  into  companies,  and  constantly  cherishing  the  idea  of  a 
return  to  their  native  land.  Many  of  them  will  wander  through  this  strange 
country  for  from  five  to  twenty  years — existing  on  the  humblest  food,  and 
often,  in  the  summer  months,  trusting  to  the  bountiful  earth  for  a  lodging- 
place — thus  of  their  own  choice  encountering  difficulties  and  privations  un- 
known to  any  other  class  of  our  population,  and  all  that  they  may  return  to 
their  early  homes  and  die  in  competence  among  the  loved  scenes  of  infancy. 
Those  who  die  during  this  term  or  self-exile  intrust  the  little  which  t.he\'  have 
accumulated  to  a  companion,  who  transmits  it  safely  to  the  family  or  friends 
of  the  deceased  in  Italy.  And  rarely  indeed  is  this  trust  violates! ;  for  these 
poor  people  are  characterized  by  as  high  a  sense  of  honor  as  of  amor  patrUe. 
In  fact^  these  Italian  emigrants  are  much  superior  in  a  moral  |>oint  of  view 
to  the  generality  of  those  thrown  upon  our  shores.      The  industry  of  the 


*  Females  only.    The  other  sohools  include  trath  sexea^ 
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"sculptors'*  is  most  praiseworthy.  They  will  return  from  their  wanderings 
of  the  day  to  toil  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  completing  a  stock 
of  images  to  take  out  on  the  succeeding  morniug.  One  bed  answers  for  the 
entire  "firm,"  which  is  usually  composed  of  three  or  four  members.  Their 
food  is  simply  and  of  the  poorest  quality.  They  usually  remain  in  this 
country  ajbout  ten  years ;  in  that  time  some  accumulate  as  much  as  five 
thousand  dollars,  although  that  is  greatly  beyond  the  average.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  their  long  term  of  residence  in  this  country,  the  emigrants  return 
to  their  native  land  much  improved  in  their  mental  condition.  Many  of 
them  arrive  here  ignorant  of  everything  appertaining  to  social  and  political 
progress,  and  return  tolerably  well  informed. 

SEWING  MACHINES.  Invented  1848,  and  brought  to  general  use  by  the  large 
tailoring  establishments.  A  machine,  with  the  attention  of  one  girl,  will  sew 
six  overcoats  per  day. — ScL  Am. 

SHANGHAI.  The  population  trading  with  this  Chinese  port  is  between 
60,000,000  and  80,000,000.  The  teas  grown  here  are  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  its  supplies  to  foreign  countries  are  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
product  exported  from  the  empire.  The  amount  sent  forward  from  China  in 
1860,  is  given  officially  as  follows;  to  Russia,  7,000,000  lbs. ;  France,  2,000,000 
lbs. ;  Holland,  3,000,000  lbs.;  Great  Britain,  62,000,000  \h», ;  and  the  United 
States,  80,000,000  lbs.;  the  total  valuation  of  which  shipments  cannot  fall 
far  short  of  $30,000,000.  The  rich  silk  fabrics  of  Suchan  are  brought  to 
Shanghai,  as  well  as  numerous  other  articles  of  valuable  traffic,  all  of  which 
may  be  more  readily  purchased  here  than  at  Canton,  which  port  receives 
its  principal  eicport  supplies  from  the  former.  The  importance  of  Shanghai 
as  a  port  of  entrance  for  the  American  merchant  offers  incalculable  ad- 
Tan  tages. 

SHIPPING,  U.  S.    Tunnage  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  TJ.  S. : 

Tnns  and  95thB. 
The  city  of  New  York  has  of  registered,  enrolled,  and  Uoenaed  tnnnage,  .    1^62,79a09 

"  Boston  ^  "  "  *♦  .  495,879.51 


•*         Philadelphia 

"         New  Orleans  "  " 

"         Baltimore  "  « 

"         New  Bedford  •»  " 

Bath  «  « 

«*         Portland  **  " 

«         WaI<l*borongh         «  " 

Ho  other  city  in  the  United  States  reaches  100,000  tans. 

The  aggregates  are,  of  registered  tunnage,  .  . 

Of  enrolled  and  licensed  tannage,       .  •  . 


263,746.63 
188,S]8.0S 
170,885.85 
165,910.28 
154,501.27 
128,672.48 
122,785.30 

2,883,819.16 
2,469,088.47 


Total, 4,802,902.68 

The  number  and  class  of  vessels  built  in  the  principal  ship-building  States  of 

the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  80th  June,  1864.  The  totals 
in  some  of  the  States  are  as  follows : 

Maine,  the  largest  namber,           .          ,          P         ,                     •  84A 

New  York,  next  largest  namber,       .          •          •          .          .  800 

Pennsylvania              "                ......  287 

MawQchosetts,            **                     180 

Maryland                    "                128 

No  other  State  reaches  the  namber  of  100. 

The  aggregate  number  of  all  the  vessels,  of  every  class,  built  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  is  1,774,  of  which  834  were  ships  and  barques.  Their 
tunnage  amounted  to  585,686.01  95th8. 
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SHIPPING,  U.  S.— continued, 

A  OiimiiamtlTe  View  of  the  Reglattred  and  Enrolled  Tunnajre  of  the  UnJtetl  States  Miowinc 
the  tiiiinuge  employed  In  the  Whale  Fbhery;  als<»,  the  i»ri»iM)rllon  of  the  enn>ilf<l  and 
llci*n!k.d  tunnage  emi»li>ye<l  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  Cod  Flsherj",  Mjitkerel  Fishery,  ani 
"Whale  Fiehcry,  from  1S15  to  1S54,  Incluslvtv 


Regis- 

Tannage 

Proportion  oftho  Enrolled  Tan- 

Yean. 

Resris- 

tcred 

Tunnage. 

Enrolled 
Tunnage, 

Total 
Tunnage. 

tered 

tunnage 

in 

Whale 
Fisliery. 

Steam 

Naviga- 

tiou. 

nage  employed  in  the 

Coasting 
Trade. 

Cod 
Fishery. 

Mack- 
erel 
Fi4ht-ry. 

II 

1815 

85^4,294 

513,838 

1,368,127 

48-.,066 

26.510 

1,223 

1S16 

8U0.759 

671,453 

1,372.218 

479,979 

87,379 

1,16S 

1S17 

81.9.724 

690,186 

1,399,921 

8;471 

.... 

481.457 

M.99r 

,.,, 

849 

181S 

6n0,.!88 

619,095 

1,225,184 

16,134 

.... 

603.140 

5S.551 

614 

1819 

612,U30 

647,821 

1.26J.751 

81,700 

623.&')6 

65,f»44 

as6 

1820 

919,047 

661,118 

1,231,166 

85.391 

689.080 

6«»,S42 

l.t\53 

IS-M 

619.896 

679,(»62 

1.293,953 

26,070 

..  .* 

659,4:» 

61.851 

1.924 

1822 

62S15J 

696,543 

I^.'4.699 

45,U9 

573,080 

68,405 

.... 

8,138 

1828 

fr^9,920 

696,644 

1,886,565 

89,913 

21*879 

666.403 

67,621 

.... 

585 

1824 

669,972 

729.19.) 

1,8^9.168 

8.3,165 

21.619 

639,223 

68.419 

.... 

ISO 

1825 

^70,»,7S7 

722,328 

1,423.110 

85,379 

28,0^1 

667.278 

70,6-26 

.... 

1S26 

737.978 

796,210 

1,634,189 

41,7.57 

84.058 

666.420 

6.t,7«l 

.... 

296 

1827 

747,170 

873,4:37 

1,62  >,607 

45.653 

40,197 

732.937 

74,(V|H 

$2S 

1828 

812,619 

923,772 

1,741,391 

64,621 

89,418 

758,922 

74,947 

.... 

1*1 

1829 

6.'^  ^142 

610,664 

1.260,797 

57,284 

64,036 

.5i»S.853 

101,796 

.   . . 

183.) 

576,675 

615,311 

1,191.776 

88,911 

64,471 

616.973 

61..554 

85,973 

in 

1831 

62i»,451 

647,394 

1,267,846 

82,815 

84,445 

639,723 

6  ',977 

46,210 

4S1 

1S:J2 

d86,989 

752,461 

1,439,4.%0 

7-2,863 

90.813 

649.627 

54.«>27 

47,427 

877 

1883 

75  »,(i26 

856,128 

1,606,149 

101,153 

101,849 

744,193 

62.720 

4n,725 

4TS 

ISJW 

857,433 

9  »l,463 

1,758,917 

1(8.060 

122,815 

78.3,613 

64,4  8 

61,'<S2 

864 

1835 

8S5,520 

939.118 

1,8-24,940 

97,640 

12-2,sl5 

79-2.301 

72.374 

61.443 

is-^e 

897,774 

934,328 

1,820,132 

144,630 

145,556 

873,«)28 

62.307 

61,425 

1JJT3 

1887 

8I(»,447 

1.086,283 

1,896,685 

127.241 

154,764 

9.'V6,93» 

81.551 

46,310 

i.aM 

1838 

8-22,591 

1,173.047 

1.995,639 

119,629 

193,418 

1.041.105 

7o,.>64 

66.M9 

5.2S9 

1S39 

884.244 

1,262,234 

2,»,96,478 

181,845 

2»4,938 

1,1.53,551 

72,253 

85,9-« 

489 

1840 

899,764 

1,23;»,999 

2,180,7B4 

136,926 

202,839 

1.176.694 

76,«'.35 

2S.269 

1S41 

845,8  « 

1,18^,940 

2,130,744 

157,405 

17.5,088 

1,107.067 

66.651 

11.321 

. 

1842 

975,853 

1.117.081 

2,092.390 

151.612 

229.661 

1,045.753 

64,804 

16.<^ 

877 

1843 

1,009,305 

1,149.297 

2,158,601 

152,374 

236,867 

1,076.155 

61,224 

11.775 

148 

1844 

1,06S,764 

1,211,331 

2.'23>,095 

163.293 

272.179 

1,109,614 

8X224 

16,170 

821 

1S45 

1  09,M72 

1.321,829 

2,417,002 

190,695 

326,018 

1.190,393 

«9,S25 

21.413 

206 

1S46 

l,l81.iS6 

1,431.793 

2,562,084 

139.93) 

347.893 

1,239,370 

72,516 

86,463 

439 

1847 

1,241,312 

1,597,732 

2,339,045 

193,853 

404,341 

1,4.52,6-23 

7«».177 

81,451 

184S 

1  36  ).S86 

1,798.155 

8,151,041 

192.179 

427,391 

1,621,933 

82,651 

43,.553 

482 

1849 

1.4-33,941 

1,895.«)73 

3,8JU,015 

130,186 

462,894 

1.731,410 

42.970 

73,358 

185J 

1,535,711 

1,949.743 

8,53.5,454 

146,016 

525.946 

1,755.798 

86.646 

63.111 

1851 

1,726,307 

2,<»46.123 

3.772.4.39 

181,614 

583,607 

1,354,317 

87,475 

51.639 

ia52 

1,899,443 

2.23^993  i  4  133,441) 

193,797 

641,24» 

2.008,021 

102.659 

72,646 

law 

2,103.674 

2,8  »3.836     4,407,010 

19=1,208 

614,097 

2,134,256 

U)9.-227 

69,350 

1854 

2,:383,819 

2,469.083     4,S»2,9.y2 

181,901 

676.607 

2,273,9;i0 

102,194 

85,041 

SHIPPING  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Countriea. 


Tears. 


British  Empire, . 


1844 

UnltedSUtea, '.!!!!!!!!!l    1654 

France, |    J860 


Number 
of  vessels 
possessed. 


85,960 
l<i864 


Tnnna^ 
of  vessels 
possessed. 


5,043,270 

6.661,416 

68a,l80 


Number 
of  vessels 
entered 

and 
jcleared. 


883.039 
842,854 


Tnnnace 
of  vessols 

entered 
and 

clears 


82,406,387 
42.578..369 
4\0'H>,tHlO* 

e,610,719 


•Estimated. 
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CoantriM. 


Tears. 


Nnmbi»r 
of  vesMjiA 
poascflsed. 


Tnnnase 
of  ve!«els 
pussewod. 


Number 

of  vesMis 

entered 

find 
cleared. 


Tnnnage 
of  veseols 

enU'red 
And 

cleared. 


France, 

Spidn  and  Colonics, 

Portngal, 

Sardinia,  Tiiscairy,  Papal  States, 

and  Naples,  including  Slcilj,. 
Austria, 

Gre'^ce, 

Tiirkfy, 

K«ypi, 

Alfxico,  Brazil,  and  all  the  States 

ofl'onrraland  South  America, 
Bandivicli  and  S<K!ieey  LtUuda,. 
Bclifiniii, 

Holland, . V.V.V.". .'.'. '. '.  * ". . '. '. '. '. ".  *. 

Hanover  and  Oldenburg, 

Hanibur;;, 

Lnbeck 

Brenien, 

MiMiklenbarg, 

Prussia, 

Denmark, 

Norway, 

Sxveden, 

Russia, 


1854 

l&M 
1848 
1$&4 

18.*4 
1819 
IS.M 
1854 
1S.M 
ISM 

1S54 
1H54 

1850 
18.54 
1350 
1S54 
ISM 


1849 
1854 
1854 
1851 
1852 
1852 


14,854* 

7.606 

7,il86* 

7S9 

886* 

17.066t 
6,n83 
7,6i»0* 
a970 
2,2-20 
230 

i,.vn« 

100 

149 

No  Incr'^e. 

1,798 

2,(>48» 

50()« 

3(J9t 


l.V)* 

4,08  )• 
4,695 


830  or  less. 


718,000» 

8*51, 4'^! 

879.421  • 

80,526 

86,156* 

546,n2lt 
259,5S3 

824,i)O0* 

2r4.9Sl 

1S2.0«»0 

88,790 

198,785« 

8,000 
8«».577 

86.<HM)* 

896.924 
456,459* 

4'i,'  OU* 
119.S^4 
101, 6W§ 
9,830* 

Unknown. 
2nftS3 
8rv^,8'»0* 
180,100    i 

147,92811 


10.977 
11,526 


10,000.000* 
l,a87.468 
1,456,841 


4,792 

V8>86 
15,771* 

"  '8^920 


7C6,606 


8,286,885 

2,47-2,075* 


1,636,749 


2.400* 
8,0<i0* 
1,000* 

Vo.8i5 

107..'>71 

19,447 


48\000« 

4^\000* 

Unknown. 


17,022t 


1.06-1.736 
1,074.103 
1.9-2S.023 
1,«72.672 
8,C9.i,H14l 


The  floating  tnnnage  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  (excluding  only  China 
and  the  East^)  may  consist  of  nearly  136,000  vessels  of  14,600,000  tuns. 

SHIPWRECKS.  Tlie  sliipwrecks  of  the  eighteen  months,  ending  May  1865,  count 
up  near  eight  thousand  dead.  Among  tiie  most  prominent  in  the  great  loss 
of  life  are  the  following :  Steamertt — Birkenhead,  700  ;  City  of  Glasgow,  500 ; 
San  Francisco,  200;  Arctic,  830 ;  Yankee  Blade,  40;  Forerunner,  14;  Launch, 
24 ;  Pearl,  18.  Sailing  venaeU — Olympus  and  Trade  Wind,  24 ;  Walter  CI  ax- 
ton,  18;  ship  R  Z.,  19;  cutter  Hamilton,  16;  Tayleur,  870;  Staffordshiro^ 
180 ;  Favorite,  201  ;  Mary  Jane,  144 ;  Santa  Anna,  70 ;  Powhattan,  330 ; 
New  Era,  277  ;  Johannes,  84;  Abadish,  701 ;  Mercedes,  731 ;  W.  H.  Davis, 
29;  Annie  Jane,  375 ;  Europa,  18;  Waldron,  85;  Leviathan,  28:  Warren, 
14.  Total,  6,534.  The  full  extent  of  losses  on  vessels  which  have  met  with 
disasters  reported  in  American  papers,  in  some  way  connected  with  Ameri  • 
can  trade,  embracing  inland  trade,  exceeds  4,000  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
(1868-64.)  The  whole  reported  from  every  part  of  the  world  is  over  10,000. 
Up  to  1850  the  average  losses  reported  from  every  section  reach  8,000  per 


*  Estimated. 

t  Itoportad,  bnt  not  oflelaUr' 

X  Beft-golng. 


f  Coasting. 

I  Ejcolnatve  of  coasting  trade. 

^  Bnsaian  veaials  and  tannage  aboat  on»-«lfbtlk 
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annnm.  The  losses  of  the  last  twelve  months  exceed  those  of  any  tiiiee 
previous  years.  Over  fifty  nesnels  in  that  time  liave  not  been  heard  from. 
Among  the  missing  vessels  the  last  year  not  heard  from  are: 


Psoket-sbips  GonsUtntlon  and  Waterloo^  fall  eu^goes,  , 
Steamer  aty  of  Olasfcow,  total  loss,   . 


Loss  bj  fog—Steamer  Hnmboldt  (Halifax  Harbor), 
**  Steamer  Franklin  (Long  lalaadX 

**  Ship  Montetuma,     . 

**  Shfp  0.  Jerome, 

**  A  Bremen  ship— ^00  passengers,    . 

**  Steamer  ArcUo,  .  .  .  . 


Total,  .... 

The  steamer  San  Francisco,  with  troops,  and  manj  othera 


•900,000 

1,000,000 


1,200.000 
V500.000 


2,000,000 
$7,000,000 


The  losses  paid  by  Marine  Insurance  Comnanies  for  the  year  1854,  in  New 
York  alone,  exceed  $12,000,(X)0.  Two  hunared  and  one  vessels  were  reported 
in  a  sincle  week  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  losses  on  land  by  fire  and 
ttorm»,  for  the  year  18H  are  not  less  than  $18,000,000 — making  not  leaa^  in 
all,  than  $30,000,000. 

SLAVES  STATES  OF  TJ.  &— Education  in.  There  are  in  the  slave  SUtes 
2,867,667  native  whites  over  20  years  of  age,  of  whom  494,161,  or  just  17.23 
per  cent  are  returned  as  *'  illiterate,"  while  in  the  free  States  there  are 
6,649,001  of  the  same  kind  of  population,  of  whom  273,623  are  returned  as 
"illiterate,"  or  just  4.12  per  cent  The  slave  States  show  more  than  seven- 
teen persons  in  a  hundred,  over  20^ears  of  age,  who  cannot  read  and  write; 
In  New  England,  only  one  person  in  400,  over  20  years  of  age,  is  incapable 
of  reading  and  writing ;  while  in  the  slave  States,  the  ratio  is  one  in  twelve. 


States. 

Native 
Whites. 

Whites  at 
School 

Per  cent 
at  School. 

Arkansas 

160,946 
614,566 
266,000 
871,393 

Ifll 

ia83 
14.96 
16.08 
12.26 

Georgia 

Sonth  Carolina 

Yirglnia 

On  the  other  hand,  take  four  free  States,  similarly  situated  as  to  the  amount 
of  population : 


States. 

Natlye 
Whites. 

Whites  at 
School 

Per  cent 
at  School. 

Wisconsin 

198,478 
649,674 
879,883 
819,044 

46,441 
182,770 

8S,666 
209,S64 

88.48 
88.85 
81.78 
86.63 

Maine 

Vermont 

Mamachnsetts 

In  every  case  we  find  that  the  free  States  have  nearly  double  the  number  at 
school  of  the  slave  States,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  double  the  num- 
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ber.  The  same  result  may  be  exhibited  by  the  comparative  eircnlation  of 
the  newspaper  and  perioaical  press.  In  New  England,  the  circulation  of 
literary  papers  is  in  the  ratio  of  5.30  to  each  person  of  the  white  popula- 
tion ;  in  the  Middle  States  8.24;  and  in  the  Southern  States  1.05.  Of  poli- 
tical papers,  the  circulation  in  New  England  holds  a  ratio  of  16.38  to  each 
person  ;  in  the  Middle  States  16.30;  and  in  the  Southern  States  6.18.  Tlie 
ratio  of  religious  papers  in  New  England  is  2.28  to  each  person ;  in  the 
Middle  States  3.13,  and  in  the  Southern  States  0.70.  The  Southern  States 
here  spoken  of  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  excluding  the  South-western  slave  States,  which  would  greatly  ag- 
gravate the  ratio.  The  whole  number  of  periodicals,  of  all  kinds,  religious, 
political,  literarj,  scientific  and  miscellaneous,  printed  in  the  slave  and  free 
States,  foots  up  m  this  wise : 

fti.vA  No.  of  Copies 

°**^®-  Print«d  annually. 

Alabama, 2,662,741 

Arkansas, 877.000 

Delaware, 421,200 

Florida, 819,900 

Georgia, 4,070.866 

Kentucky,         ....        6,SvS2,88« 

Louisiana, 12,416,224 

Maryland 19,612,724 


Ttml                                   -^ 

No.  of  Copies 

'^^                              Printed  annually. 

California,      .       .       . 

.       761,200 

Connecticut, 

.       4,267,9.32 

IIIinoi%  .... 

.    6,102,276 

Indiana,      .... 

.        4,816,828 

Iowa,     .... 

.    1,512,800 

>Ulno,        .... 

.       4,208,064 

Massachusetts, 

.  64,820,564 

Michizan,  .... 
New  Uampahlro,  . 

.       8,247,786 

.    8,067,552 

New  Jersey, 

.       4,098,678 

New  York,    .       .       . 

116,885,478 

Ohio, 

.      80,478,407 

Pennsylvania,       .       . 

.  84.898,672 

Bhode  Island,    .       .       . 

.       2,756,950 

Vermont, 

.    2,567,662 

Wisconsin.         .       .       . 

2,665,487 

Total,    . 

888,997,083 

Mississippi, 
Missouri,    . 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,     . 
Texas, 
Virginia, 


1,753,504 
6,19^560 
2,020.564 
7,145,980 
6,»4O,750 
1,296.924 
9,228,063 


Total, 


78,788,698 


The  copies  printed  in  the  free  States  are  more  than  four  times  the  number 
printed  in  the  slave  States.  The  number  of  whites  in  the  slave  States,  in  1 850. 
was  6,222,418,  and  in  tlie  free  States  was  13,380,650 ;  showing  that  while 
the  latter  does  not  double  the  former,  the  papers  printed  in  the  latter  more 
than  quadruple  the  former  I  About  the  same  proportion  holds  in  regard  to 
the  public  libraries — school,  college,  and  church  libraries  included — of  these 
districts.  The  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each  print  more  pe- 
riodicals in  a  year  than  all  the  slave  States  together,  (New  York  about 
double,)  and  Massachusetts  alone  nearly  as  many.  The  volumes  open  to  the 
use  of  the  public  in  New  York  more  than  double  all  the  voliunes  in  all  tlie 
slave  States,  though  New  York  has  only  one-half  their  white  population. 
Virginia  has  a  white  population  of  894,800,  and  Massachusetts  of  977,164; 
but  the  public  volumes  of  Virginia  are  only  88,464,  while  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  684,015.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  with  less  than  half  the 
white  population  of  Virginia,  has  more  than  double  the  number  of  libraries, 
with  a  nearly  equal  number  of  volumes.  The  little  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
no  bigger  than  a  Virginia  corn-field,  has  more  public  books  by  some  14,000 
than  ^1  Virginia;  and  Massachusetts  has  more  than  all  the  fifteen  slave 
States. 
SLAVE-TRADE.  Official  returns  made  to  the  foreign  office  in  London  show 
that  from  the  year  1840  to  the  year  1848,  inclusive,  594  vessels,  containing 
37,824  slaves,  were  captured  by  the  British  squadron,  and  556  of  them  con- 
demned. It  has  been  estimated  by  the  English  statician  McQueen,  that  the 
loss  sustained  by  slave-tradefs  in  consequence  of  the  captures  or  presence  of 
African  oraisers,  from  the  year  1800  to  1847,  was  £30,240,000. 
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SOVEREIGNS  (REIGNING)  OF  EUROPEL 


N&me. 


Oscar  I 

AJextuider  II.. 
FrtMleric  VII.. 

Vlctiirla  I 

William  III... . 
Leopuld  1.  . . . 
Frel  Wm.  IV. 

•lolm 

Qeurge  V 

Fred  Franeb. 

George 

Peter   

William 

Adol|>has  

Clis.  Alexander 

Krne»tl[ 

Bernard 

Erneat  

Leopold 

Alexander 

Ounther 

Oun  titer 

Henry  XX. . . . 
Henry  LXII... 

Leu{)ol«l 

George 

G«>r;re  Victor. 
Fer<Iinnnil  .... 

Freilerict 

Fredfrlc  Wm.. 

Louis  III 

Cli&H.  An  tony  $ 
Frederic  J   .... 

AIovs 

William  I 

.Maximilian  IL 
Frail.  Joscpli  I. 
Namileon  ilf.. 

iMbella  II 

Pedro  V.J 

Vict.  Eman.  II. 
Leopold  II. .. 

Bobert 

Francis  V.... 

Pius  IX. 

Ferdinand  IL 

Otho  I 

Abdal  Medjid 
Florestan  .... 

Stirbeyl 

Glilka! 


Tide. 


King.... 
Emperor., 
Kliii;.... 
Queen  ... 
Ktnif 


Grand  Duke 

M 

Dake   .. 


Prince 


Landf(rare  . 
Prince  Keg. 

Elector  

Grand  Duke 
rinoe . . 


King  .... 
Emperor. 


Qneen  . 
King  .. 


Grand  Dnke 
Duke   


Pope  . 
Kinjj. 


Bute. 


Siretlen  and  Norway. . 

KuMla 

Denmark 

Great  UriUtn 

Holland  or  Netherliia.. 

Belgium 

Pru»hla 

Saxony    

Hanover 

.Mecklenbui^-Sciiwer. 
Mecklenbur^-Strolitz . 

OldunbuK   

Brunswick 

Nassau 

Saxe- Wi'imar-Elsen  .. 
Siixe-Cobur^-Gotlia. . . 
Saxe-Mvlningen    ..^.. 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Anlialt-Des.<iau 

.4.ulialt-B«Tnburg  

Scliwiirzburg-KudolsL  INov. 
Schvraixbbrg  S»nder*n'Sept. 

ICeutf,  Elder  Line 'June 

Reuss,  Younger  Llno.|.\Iay 

Ll|i|ie-Dottuo'ld  Srpl. 

LipiK'-Scliaamburg..  .'Dec 

Waldock Jan. 

Hesse-IIoaibui^ Apr. 

BiMlen Sept. 

Hesse  C:MN}1 Aug. 

Hesse- Dtirm»ladt June 

Hohenzorn-Sigmar'n  .  Sept. 


July    4, 1199  .Mar.    8, 


Date  of 
Birih. 


Date  of 
Aocesaion. 


Oct 
May 

Feb. 
Dec 
Oct, 
Dec. 
May 
Feb. 
Aug. 
July 
Apr. 
July 
June 
June 
Dec. 
Sept 
Oct 
.Mar. 


Sultan  . . . 

Prince   

Ilospodar  . . ' 


Feb. 
May 
Sept 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Oct 
Sopt 
.Mar. 
Oct 
July 
June 
May 
Jan. 
June 
Turkey Apr. 


Hoiionzorn  -Ilecliin'n , 

Lichenstetn 

Wurtemberg  

Bavaria 

Austria 

France 

Spain 

Portugal *. . . , 

Sardinia  

Tn.«cany   

Pflnn.^ 

Modena  and  Mai^sa. . . , 
StHtofl  of  the  Oburch. . 

Two  SlclUos 

Greece 


Monaco. 
Wullachla  . 
Moldavia  . . 


Oct 


1  SOS  Jan.  SO. 
1SI9June20, 
1817  Mar.  IT, 
1790  July  21, 
1799  Juno  7, 
1801  Aug.  10, 
lSI9Nor.  19, 
lH28Mar.  7, 
1779  Nov.  6. 
1827  Feb.  27, 
lSO*liAiir.  25. 
ISnlAwg.  20, 
ISIS  July  8. 
181«,Jan.  29, 
Hni  Dec.  24. 
lS>6Aug.  8, 
171^1  Aug.  9, 
18'»5|.M.ir.  24, 
179H  Apr.  2S, 
IS'^'Sept  8, 
1794,Oct  81, 
178,5  Apr.  17, 
IVilJan.  1, 
17g4  Feb.  18, 
1 381  May  15, 
17A.SS«'pt  8, 
182 J  Mar.  8i, 
lS»'>,Nov.  2i», 
lS(NSJunelfi, 


1S44 
1855 

1S4S 
1«>8T 
1^9 
1$)1 
ia4(> 
1854 
1S51 
lS4i 
ISiG 
1835J 
18:« 


1889'>i 


185?J 
1^03 


1S58  27 


1917 


a 


lS84i9 


IS5.; 

lS:J5l: 
1886 
1<*1S 
IS51 
1787 
184.'> 
ISIS  65 


1S52 
184 


ISll 
1801 
17U6 
1781 
1811 
IS.3'1 


Aug.  27, 
8fpt  18, 
Apr.  i\ 
Oct  8'», 
Mar.  21, 
Dec.  2, 
18i«'0ec  2, 
18!tOSept29, 
1887  Nov.  15, 
1^0  Mar.  28, 
1797  June  18, 
1848  Mar.  27, 
1819  Jan.  21, 
1792  June  21, 
1810  Nov.  S, 
1813  May  7, 
1828  July  2, 
1786  Oct  2, 
June  16, 
June  16, 


18^1^  42 


I84s| 

188 

1836 

IS  16  85 

I84S^8; 

164* 

1852 

1883|  8 

18.Vil6 

1&4929 

1824  36 

ISMi  5 

1S46!26 

1S4<>M 

1880  30 

19821 

188916 

184156 

ISIO 

1849 


BeH^on. 


Lutheran 

Greek  Char. 

Lutheran 

Prot  Epis. 

Kefifrined 

LutlM*ran* 

Evanseiioal 

Catholic* 

Evansrelical 

Lutiieran 


Evangelical 
Lutheran 


Evangelical 
Ltttheraa 

u 

Bcformod 

u 

Ev&ngelieal 

B<>rorm<rfl 

Evangelieal 

Keformed 

Lutiieran 

Catholic 


Lutheran 
Catholic 


Catholic* 
.Maliometan* 
Catholic 
Greek  Ghor. 


♦The  King  of  Belzium  U  a  Protestant,  though  hb  subjects  are  mo»tIy  Catholics;  the  King 
of  Saxony  i^  a  Catholic,  though  the  greater  part  of  IiIa  subjecto  are  I*rotestants ;  and  the  King 
of  Greece  is  a  Catholic,  though  most  of  his  subjects  are  of  the  Greek  Church.  Of  the  lfii.5:)0.O0O 
European  subjects  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkcv,  11,370,000  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  260,000 
we  Cjithollcs.    Only  8,800,t)0<)  are  Mahometans. 

T  The  Or.nnd  Duke  of  Baden  is  Louis,  born  Aug.  15,  1838,  vho  \a  under  gnardianship  bv 
reason  of  insanity.  -e    -i     «i  m  ir    i 

t  Dec.  7,  1849.    These  two  princes  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Prnasla. 

I  The  regent  of  the  kingdom  is  Ferdinand,  ha:iband  of  the  late  queen,  a  prince  of  &■>• 

I  Under  the  aoTeretgnty  ef  Turker.  wd  the  proteotton  ef  Buaaln. 
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STAGES.  In  1749  there  waa  a  daily  stage  route  between  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Kew  York,  during  the  snmmor  months  only.  The  number  of  passengers  in 
one  season  was  considered  large  at  S,000  ;  the  number  of  passengers  over  the 
railroad  to  the  same  place  was,  in  1860,  959,000! 

STEAMBOATS^  Report  tor  1854  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  of  di 

u.a 


Local  Dlstriots. 


III 

lis 
its 


ii 
is 


1^ 

o  a 

I-; 

0  <0 


J    i 


^1 

4. 

II 

■SI 

c  ®    . 

St! 
^1 

&St^ 

c| 

8-«§. 

25  2 

^i 

nj-a 

O  3 

5*S 

«5 

ill 

$z; 

9 

.. 

8 

1 

81 

18 

, . 

1 

88 

5 

4 

.. 

8 

5 

1 

;; 

1 

fe2 
II 


n 


^^2 

9  C.X3 

S25 


3^ 


is 

125 


1— Portland 

Boston 

New  London . 
«— New  York.... 

Philadelphia*. 
8— Baltimore  .... 

Norfolk 

Charleston .... 

Savannaht .... 
4-rNow  Orleans. . 

Mobile 

Galveston 

San  Francisco* 

5— St,  Louis 

6— Louisville 

Nashville 

7— PittabuTg 

Wheeling  .... 

Cincinnati.... 
8— Chicago* 

Detroit 

Supervising  . . 
9— Buffalo 

Cleveland  .... 

Oswego 

Burlington  ... 


8 
86 
19 
112 

81 
11 
15 

91 
80 
10 
25 
100 


69 

83 

68 

9 

80 

17 

48 

12 

5 

7 


255     810 


885     845 
150     205 


242 


81 
179 
136 
820 
28 
48 
27 
102 
24 
19 
12 


8 
18 


7 
6 
9 
12 


4,447 
11,289 

7,707 
68,210 

12,640 
2,164 
6,060 

80,694 
7,644 
1,450 

82,267 

28,104 

9,671 

14,144 


12,612 
2,129 

40,150 
6,999 

4,185 
4,600 


STEAMBOAT  BUILDING.  The  annual  report-  on  commerce  and  navigation, 
gives  the  following  aggregate  of  the  numoer  of  steamboats  built  in  the  United 
states  since  1824 — ^thirty  years — in  periods  of  five  years  each : 


From  1824  to  1889. 
•*  1829  to  1884, 
•«  1884  to  1889, 
•»     1889  to  1844, 


194 

804 
604 
622 


From  1844  to  1849, 
**      1849  to  1854, 

Total  . 


960 
1,208 

8,695 


fiTEAM  ENGINR  A  patent  was  granted  in  England  in  1618,  for  a  steam— or 
as  it  is  there  designated,  a  "fire-engine,  for  taking  ballast  out  of  rivers  and 
for  raising  fresh  water."  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  invention  brought 
from  Italy,  where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  anteriorly  used     Brancas,  aa 


*  Beport  not  complete.        f  No  report  received,  on  acconnt  of  prevalence  of  yellow  fever. 
82 
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Italian  philosopher,  published  at  Rome,  in  1629,  a  book  on  the  subject— 
Wad^s  hrit  Hut.  A  complete  steam-engine,  weighing  only  three  fourths  of 
an  ounce,  and  capable  of  full  motion,  was  finished  and  intended  for  exhibition 
at  the  Crptal  Palace  by  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire, 
in  Feb.  1861.  The  tubular  boiler  was  invented  by  Col.  John  Stevens,  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  1806. 
STEAM  NAVIGATION.  The  steamer  Atlantic,  3,600  tuns,  the  first  of  Ckjllins' 
line,  sailed  for  Liverpool,  from  New  York,  April  27,  1860.  Steam  com- 
munication between  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool  opened  by  the  "City 
of  Glasgow,"  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  1,  1861.  The  first  steamer  that 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  was  the  "Savannah,"  350  tuns,  from  Savannah, 
Geo.,  to  Liverpool,  which  port  she  reached  20th  July,  1819. — Maneade^n  Com. 
Report.  The  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Mississippi  was  commanded 
by  Capt  Henry  M.  Shreeve,  who  subsequently  invented  the  steam  sna^-boat ; 
he  died  in  1851.  The  number  of  steamboats' on  thi:  Western  waters  m  1850 
was  estimated  at  676,  investing  a  capital  of  $60,000,000,  and  employing 
16,000  hands.  The  annual  cost  to  the  U.  S.  government  of  the  Steam  Mail 
Service  in  1864,  was  distributed  as  follows: — Collins*  line.  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  $868,000;  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company,  New  York  and 
Bremen,  $183,383.26  ;  do,  do.,  do.,  do.,  New  York  and  Havre,  $137,500 ;  New 
York,  Havana  and  New  Orleans,  $289,000;  Panama  and  Oregon  line 
$848,250 ;  Charleston  and  Havana  line,  60,000.— Total,  $1,866, 088^26.  Tlie 
first  steamer  on  Lake  Nicaragua  began  its  trips  January,  1861.  Duty  paid  by 
Cunard  Steamers  at  Boston,  in  1847,  was  $1,199,971  78;  in  1850,  $1,322,383 
80.  Marine  Steam  Force  of  Great  Britain  in  1861  was — 147  ships,  including 
8  in  Canada,  and  82  iron  steamers,  11  ranging  from  1,547  to  l,9Si)  tuns.  A 
discovery  in  1861  of  a  work  in  the  arcTiives  of  Venice,  of  a  treatise  on 
"  Navigation  by  Fire,"  by  M.  Gautier,  Mem.  Roy.  Soc.  Paris,  shows  that  the 
professor's  plans  for  steam  navigation  were  exhibited  by  him  to  the  Venetian 
Kepublic  in  1766. 

STEAM  AND  POWDER  EXPLOSIONS.  Tlie  most  fatal  accident  of  this 
nature  in  1849  was  that  of  the  steamboat  Louisa,  at  N.  0.,  Nov.  16,  when 
60  persons  were  killed  and  92  wounded  and  missing.  During  1850  the 
number  of  steamboats  lost  in  the  Western  waters  was  53,  and  64  seriously 
injured.  Nearly  700  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  $1,600,0(')0  of  property 
was  destroyed  from  January  to  June,  1854.  Tiie  whole  number  of  steamers 
destroyed  was  63,  the  number  of  lives  lost  616,  and  the  amount  of  property 
lost  $2,244,600.  The  causes  of  the  accidents  were  collision  10,  fire  17,  ice  6, 
snagged  23,  explosion  8. 

SUEZ  CANAL.  M.  Lesseps,  formerly  French  Consul  in  Egypt,  and  uncle  to  the 
French  Empress,  has  obtained  from  the  Viceroy,  Said  Pacha,  a  finnan, 
granting  to  a  company,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  the  applied-for  authority 
to  make  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  connecting  the  Mediterran 
can  with  the  Red  Sea.  The  canal,  seventy-five  miles  long,  is  to  be  com 
pleted  in  twelve  years,  the  company  having  the  right  of  levying  a  toll  on 
all  vessels  passing  through  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  capital  'is  to  be  raised 
by  shares,  and  M.  Lesseps  expresses  himself  as  being  promised  the  support  of 
eminent  bankers  in  France  and  Germany.  Egypt  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  make  any  outla]^  ;  the  Viceroy  is  to  have  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  net  pro 
fits,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  works  are  to  become  the  property 
of  this  Government 

SUGAR.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  Jesuits  brought  a  few  bundles  of  cane  from 
Hispaniola,  and  planted  them  in  the  second  municipality  of  New  Orleaoa 
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In  1769  the  first  ragar-mill  was  erected.  In  1840  the  nnmber  of  slares  em- 
ployed in  the  sugar  culture  was  148,890,  and  the  product  was  119,947  hogs- 
iieads,  of  1,000  pounds  each,  and  600,000  gallons  of  molasses. — Mobile 
Register. 

TEA.  Quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1849,  53,460,751  lbs.  Tlie  duty 
upon  it  amounted  to  £5,471,671.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent, 
over  the  imports  of  1840. 

TELEGRAPH,  ELKcraic.  Tlie  crude  idea  was  started  by  Schwenter.  u  German, 
in  1636.  In  1684  the  celebrated  Ilooke  presented  a  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society,  **  showing  how  to  communicate  one's  mind  at  great  distances, 
not  by  sound  but  by  right  T  In  1774,  Le  Sage  of  Geneva  submitted  a  plan 
for  an  electric  telegraph,  to  Frederick  the  Great,  as  *'  the  monarch  best  cap- 
able of  realizing  it"  In  1787, 1-K>mond,  of  Paris,  exhibited  to  Arthur  Young, 
"  m  alphabet  of  motions"  appertaining  to  an  electric  telegraph ;  the  dis- 
t  nces  to  be  accomplished  by  which.  Young  expressly  states,  "depended 
Solely  on  the  length  of  the  wires."  In  Jan.  1861,  Uceiity-txoo  tkoumnd  miles 
of  a  continuous  telegraph  route,  extending  from  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Ui  New  Or- 
leans, and  as  far  West  as  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  accomplished  as  follows :  Pro- 
fessor Morse's  principle,  12,000;  Messrs.  House  and  Bain,  10,000  miles.  Dec. 
2,  1851,  a  dispatch  of  34  words  was  sent  from  New  York  to  New  Orieans,  a 
distance  of  1,900  miles,  and  an  answer  received  in  less  than  five  minuteit ;  the 
whole  distance  traversed  being  3,800  miles.  Bakewell's  copying  electric 
telegraph  experimented  on,  Apr.  1851,  gavefac-similies  of  autographs,  at  the 
rat«  of  120  to  150  letters  per  minute.  The  submarine  telegraph  l)etween 
Dover  and  Calais,  completed  Oct.  17,  opened  for  public  use  Nov.  13,  IS.'Sl. 
rhe  President's  Message  (1854)  was  telegraphed,  by  the  Morse  line  through 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo^-dropping  at  intermediate  offices — in  5h.  30m. 
This  was  a  great  feat 

TELEGRAPH,  tn  Eubope.  In  Nov.  1854,  the  operation  of  laying  down  the  wires 
of  the  under-ground  electric  tele|Kaf)h  between  Dover  and  the  metropolis 
was  com|)leted ;  and  a  junction  having  been  effected  with  the  submarine 
cable,  a  direct  communication  was  at  once  established  between  the  offices  of 
the  "  European  and  Submarine  Printing  Telegraph  Company"  in  Coruhiil 
and  Paris. 

England  and  Ireland — ^The  Irish  Electric  Telegraph  Company  completed  their 
work  in  J  852  ;  the  cable  being  manufactured  by  Newall,  Milnes,  and  Gordon, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  supplied  the  Dover  and  Calais  line.  The  Irish 
line  was  laid  in  eighteen  hours ;  and  in  another  hour  the  cable  was  ashore, 
the  connexion  completed  with  the  land  wires;  and  the  indicators  at  the 
Dublin  terminus  of  the  Drogheda  Railway,  in  Amiens  street  were  conversing 
with  those  at  the  terminus  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  in  Holy- 
head 

The  Continent. — ^The  lines  of  Electric  Telegraph  completed  in  the  Netherlands, 
connect  Amsterdam,  Breda,  Rotterdam,  Haarlem,  Dordrecht,  and  La  Haye, 
now  for  the  first  time,  with  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  the  submarine  wires. 
The  following  cities  and  towns,  with  others  of  lesser  note,  are  also  in  com- 
munication with  the  offices  in  Cornhill,  London : — Agrain,  Aix-laChnpcUe, 
Amiens,  Antwerp,  Augsburg,  Avignon,  Baden,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Bordeaux, 
Boulognesur-Mer,  Bremen,  Breslau.  Bruges,  Brunswick,  Brussels,  Calais, 
Cassel,  Coblentz,  Cologne,  Cracow,  Dantzic,  Dieppe,  Dijon,  Dresden,  Dun- 
kirk, Dusseldorf,  Florence,  Frank fort-on-Maine,  Friburg,  Ghent,  Gotha,  Ham- 
burg, Hanover,  Havre,  Kehl  Strasbourg,  Konigsburg,  Leghorn.  Leipsic,  Lem- 
b\irg,  Lisle,  Lucca,  Lyoni,  Metz^  Magdeburg,  Malines,  Mannheim,  Mantua, 
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Marseilles,  Mayence,  Milan,  Munich,  Modena,  Nantes,  Nuremburg^  Ostend, 
Pftdun,  Paris,  Pesth-Bude,  Posen,  Prague,  Presburg,  Parma,  Rouen,  St  Omer, 
Stettin,  Stuttgard,  Strasbourg,  Trieste,  Venice,  Verona,  Vienna,  Weimar. 
PiedinoiU.'—'h.  network  of  Telegraphic  lines  will  soon  be  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  for  the  use  of  the  public  at  large ;  and  the  best  methods  ap- 
pear to  have  been  adopted  to  combine  economy  in  the  construction,  with 
efficiency  in  the  service.  But  the  line  between  Turin  and  Genoa,  which  has 
been  already  completed,  has  a  peculiar  feature.  From  Turin  to  Arquata  the 
suspended  wires  follow  tlie  railroad;  but  from  the  latter  place  to  Genoa,  a 
chain  of  the  Appennines  intervenes,  and  there  tlie  real  oifficulties  began. 
Mountains  had  to  be  bored,  long  tunnels  constructed,  deep  ravines  filled,  and 
viaducts  and  bridges  erected,  before  the  railroad  between  Arquata  and 
Genoa  could  be  finished.  Meanwhile,  an  immediate  establishment  of  a  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Genoa  being  urgently  wanted,  the  engineer 
Bouelli,  Director  of  the  Electric  Telegraphs  in  Piedmont,  adopted  a  bold 
and  novel  expedient^  by  which  he  has  successfully  overcome  all  difficulties 
He  has  thrown  and  suspended  his  wires  from  mountain  to  mountain  at  im- 
mense altitudes,  and  in  straight  lines,  riding  over  deep  ravines  and  valleya, 
without  any  intermediate  supports,  the  poles  being  fixed  on  the  summits  at 
distances  varying  from  800  to  1,300  yards  apart;  occasionally,  and  when 
local  circumstances  require  it^  as  in  passing  through  villages  and  towns,  the 
line  is  continued  under  ground,  out  of  which  emerging,  and  again  meeting 
with  high  mountains,  it  resumes  its  flighty  in  the  shape  of  a  wire  bridge  from 
crest  to  crest;  this  again  sinks  under  ground  to  travel  below  the  streets  of 
Genoa,  till  it  reaches  the  station  in  the  Ducal  Palace.  This  picturesque  line 
of  t^elegraph  is  so  well  arranged,  and  the  isolation  of  its  wires  so  perfeet^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances  presented  by  nature,  it  has 
been  at  work  daily  and  nightly  during  the  worst  part  of  the  winter,  and  has 
constantly  been  the  ready  and  faithful  messenger  of  the  incessant  movemente 
of  the  operator's  hand.  The  French  engineers  had  hitherto  boasted  of  their 
successful  adoption  of  long  distances  between  the  poles  of  the  suspended 
wires,  and  their  chef-dcRuvre  of  the  kind  is  the  line  between  the  Passage 
Jouffroy,  in  Paris,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  the  greatest 
length  of  unsupported  wire  is  600  meters  (equal  to  about  650  yardsw)  But 
in  the  Sardinian  line,  the  same  principle  has  been  successfully  an^  repeatedly 
carried  to  double  that  extent,  under  much  more  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Telegraph,  AxLANTia  The  experience  of  the  Black  Sea  telegraph,  for  in- 
stance, is  thought  to  be  conclusive,  if  shorter  lines  previously  established 
were  not.  From  Balaklava  to  Varna  the  wires  stretch  under  water  more 
than  350  miles,  and  not  the  slightest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  using  them. 
There  can  then  be  no  difficulty  in  sending  electricity  across  the  Atlantic  by 
the  same  means.  The  length  of  the  wires  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland  will 
be  some  1,750  miles ;  they  will  lie  on  the  sandy  plain,  which  the  soundings  of 
our  Government  have  shown  to  stretch  from  land  to  land  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, with  the  exception  of  about  two  hundred  miles  next  to  the  Irish  coasts 
where  the  bottom  becomes  irregular  and  the  water  deeper.  The  actual  dis- 
tance is  some  1,600  miles  only,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  detour 
with  the  wires  in  order  to  carry  them  round  the  Banks  where  iceberg* 
often  ground,  and  where  the  cable  might  be  broken  by  their  weight  and 
friction.  The  line  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland  is  to  be  constructed  by  a 
European  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Brett^  who  has  laid  down  most  of  the  sub- 
marine telegraf)hs  of  Europe,  is  a  prominent  member.  The  capital  of  this 
Company  is  two  millions  sterling,  and  the  contracts — already  perfected — for 
the  completion  of  the  work,  require  that  it  shall  be  ready  for  operation  by 
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Jan.  22,  1858 — less  than  three  ^ears  hence.  The  cable  of  this  part  of  the 
lino  is  to  contain  six  telegraphic  wires — like  the  great  Mediterrnncan  cable 
now  being  laid  down — and  is  to  weigh  eight  inns  to  the  mile.  In  laying  it 
down,  of  course  several  steamei*s  will  be  required,  as  no  single  vessel  coiiid 
contain  the  enormoiis  weight  of  the  entire  mass;  but  the  ingenious  manufac- 
turers, Messrs.  W.  Kaper  &  Co.  of  London,  have  contrived  means  of  so  splicing 
it  as  to  render  the  joints  quite  as  strong  and  quite  as  serviceable  as  any  other 
part  of  the  line.  Thus,  when  one  steamer  has  paid  out  her  portion  of  the 
cable,  the  end  will  be  spliced  upon  the  coil  on  board  of  the  next  steamer,  and 
so  on  till  all  is  down.  Should  a  storm  arise  during  the  process,  the  exceeding 
strength  of  the  cable,  formed  as  it  is  of  a  mass  of  heavj'  iron  wires  wound 
spirally  around  the  thick  tarred  envelope  and  gutta  percha  cords  which 
contain  the  electric  conductors,  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  steamer  as  if 
she  were  at  anchor  until  the  gale  is  over.  Of  course,  the  work  will  be  done 
in  the  summer  months,  when  there  is  little  danger  of  interruption  from  tem- 
pests. The  cable,  when  once  sunk  upon  the  bottom,  will  remain  there  for- 
ever, below  the  range  of  marine  animals,  and  safe  from  all  disturbance.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  to  its  duration  after  it  is  once  successfully 
bedded.  The  Company  which  has  undertaken  the  cis-Atlantic  portion  of 
the  work,  is  composed  of  some  eight  or  more  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  pro- 
pose to  build  tiie  entire  line  from  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  to  New  York 
with  their  own  resources.  Peter  CrM>per  is  the  President.,  and  Moses  Taylor 
the  Treasurer  of  this  Company.  The  American  part  of  the  line  will  be 
1,200  miles  in  length,  71  of  which  will  be  under  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
and  the  cost  of  the  whole  is  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
The  wires  across  Newfoundland  will  make  400  miles  of  the  line,  running 
through  a  country  hitherto  unoccupied  and  unknown.  In  the  cutting  of  the 
path  and  other  preparatory  lalx>rs,  the  Company  have  had  400  men  em- 
ployed for  a  year  (1854-6)  in  that  island  alone.  They  have  been  liberally 
aided  with  grants  of  land  from  that  colony,  and  hare  obtained  advantage- 
ous charts  and  grants  elsewhere. 

TELEGRAPH,  THE  SNAIL.  The  actuality  of  telegraphic  communication  by 
medium  of  magnetism  in  snails,  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Prof.  Gre- 
gory of  Edinburgh,  May,  1851. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETriES.  The  benevolent  influence  of  these  associations 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  taxation  in  flie  State  of 
New  York,  in  1850,  occasioned  by  pauperism  and  crime  resulting  from  in- 
temperance, was  nearly  $2,600,000,  and  the  amount  for  the  entire  Union 
during  that  period,  and  resulting  from  the  evils  of  intemperance,  was  over 
$16,000,000.  The  daily  expenditure  in  the  6,000  drinking  places  in  New 
York  is  calculated  at  over  $40,000 — in  1861.  The  revenues  oi  Russia  proper 
amounted,  ia  1847,  to  £24,794,737,  under  these  three  significant  heads : 

Direct  taxes.  Indirect  taxes.  Bsaitdt  Mo:«opolt. 

£7,275,458  £7,74S,ltl  £9,774,187 

While  the  direct  taxation  of  the  rich  town  of  St  Petersburg,  only  produces 
3,376,725  silver  roubles,  and  the  indirect  some  three  millions  more,  the 
imperial  monopoly  of  ardent  spirits  yields  7,158,544  silver  roubles.  In  Mos- 
cow, this  terrible  monopoly  produces  the  Czar  6,907,104  silver  roubles,  while 
both  direct  and  indirect  taxation  do  not  return  four  millions.  By  a  state- 
ment exhibiting  the  quantity  of  wine,  spirits,  etc.,  imported  annually  from 
1848  to  1854,  inclusive,  it  appears  that  there  were  imported  during  the 
twelve  yeara,  of  wine  in  casks,  of  all  qualities,  51,867,411  gallons,  or  an 
annual  average  of  4,822,284)-  gallons ;  that  the  aggregate  value  of  this  wine 
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was  114,198,248,  or  an  average  yearly  value  of  $1,183,187  83.  That  th«r« 
were  imported  of  distilled  Bpirils  ;J6,71 1,441  gallons,  or  an  average  of 
8,059, 286f  gallons  per  annum  ;  the  aggregate  value  of  which  was  $22,794,453, 
or  an  average  yearly  value  of  $1,899,577  66.  Tliat  there  were  of  beer,  ale 
and  porter,  from  England  and  Scotland,  3,594,455  gallons,  the  total  value  of 
which  was  $2,408,617. 

TIDES.  The  highest  known  are  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Newfoundland,  and  th« 
Bay  of  Tonquin,  Ck>chin  China.  That  of  the  former  rises  60  feet ;  the  tide 
at  Chepstow  (Monmouth,  Eng.)  rises  70  feet  Tliat  of  Baffin's  Bay  only  4 
feet — wapt.  Ron,  1819.  Seeds  dropped  accidentally  into  the  sea  in  the  W.  In> 
dies,  were  subsequently  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Hebrides. 

UNITED  STATES.  Table  of  the  debts  and  resources  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union : 


OIOmu 


New  York,.... 

Albany, 

BalUmore, 

Boston, 

Brooklyn, 

Cincinnati,  .... 

Cleveland, 

Chicago, 

Detroit, 

Jersey  City,  . . . 

I.oulsville, 

Milwaulcee, . . . . 
Now  Orleans,  . . 
Phlladelpliia,... 

Pittjtburg, 

St.  Louis, 

Sacramento,  . . . 
San  Francisco, . 
Wlioeling, 


Year. 


Jan.  1, 1855 
May  1, 1855 
Jan.  1,  1855 
Jan.  1,  1855 
Jan.  1.  1855 
March,  1S54 
June,  1S55 
Feby,  1855 
J'ne  12,1855 
May,  1S55 
Mar.  9, 1855 
March,  1S55 
April  1,1855 
Jan.,  1855 
Jan.  1,  1855 
Mav  1,  1S55 
April  5,1855 
Jan.  1,  1S55 
Jan.  1, 1855 


Debt 


$ 

13,960,856 

2,632,016 

11,672,889 

7,779,855 

1,284.540 

2.929,000 

720,000 

728,000 

817,621 

700,000 

1,137,000 

1,031,550 

12,147,262 

19,870,»«5 

2,985,794 

8,9.15,096 

1,480,586 

4.5(»9,000 

4,215,951 


Year. 


1855 
1855 
1855 
1S55 
1855 
1855 
1858 
1855 
1854 
1854 
1854 
18M 
1855 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1852 
1854 
1855 


Popnla- 
tfon. 


700,000 

60,000 

200,000 

169,000 

200,000 

150,000 

81,000 

80,000 

40,378 

20,989 

7o,ouo 

85,000 

160,000 

500,000 

62,000 

115.000 

10,000 

84,776 

14,136 


Year. 


1854 
1854 

1850 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1858 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1S54 
1854 
1854 
1854 

1854 
1854 
1854 


Taxable 
Talae. 


463,^8^790 
21,506.261 
S0,237,96O 

207,oi.S.2rtO 
88.928,635 
40,00*^000 
1S,51(«,779 
24,392.(i86 
12.51  Jvl  15 
12,.^3.2S5 
85,01X1,000 
4,70a000 
72247,420 

155,260,000 

51,'22is,859 

9,<  00,000 

84,8961.19s 


YIR6INIA.  According  to  the  census  returns,  the  real  estate,  etc.,  of  Virginia, 
1850,  was  $530,000,000,  viz. :— Real  estate,  $278,000,000;  value  of  slave*. 
$147,000,000;  other  personal  estate,  $105,000,000.  The  returns  further 
show  that  nearly  83,000  white  persons  over  the  age  of  21,  can  neither  read 
nor  writ-el  The  new  Constitution  of  this  State,  adopted  1851,  in  the  111th 
article  has  the  following  clause:  "And  no  person  shall  have  a  right  to  vote 
who  is  of  unsound  mind,  or  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commiMioned  (ffieer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States"  Population  of  1850,  1,421,081,  including  473,026 
slaves. 

WAMPUM.  This  material,  as  a  representative  circulfvting  medium,  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  people  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  from  the  Manhattan  Dutch,  and 
was  found  very  profitable  in  their  traffic  with  the  eastern  Indians,  and  subse- 
quent! jr  among  the  colonists  generally.  Three  of  the  black  beads  and  six  of 
tne  white,  were  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  penny;  and  for  convenience' 
sake,  they  were  strung  in  lengths  of  certain  value  from  one  penny  to  five  shil- 
lings, in  white;  and  from  two  pence  to  ten  shillings  in  black;  as  the  quan- 
tity in  circulation  increased,  the  value  depreciated,  and  the  number  of  beads 
to  the  penny  was  augmented.— 5<?e  JTddretKs  U.  S.  America,  1850. 

WARLIKE  ALLIANCES.  The  history  of  alliance  among  European  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  war  ia  a  curious  one.     Of  140  considerable  allianeea 
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■ince  the  ChriBtian  era,  72  have  succeeded,  and  68  were  defeated.  Of  88 
cases  of  two  nations  leagued  against  one,  18  have  succeeded  and  15  failed. 
Of  cases  three  to  one,  nine  sacceeded  and  four  failed.  Of  four  to  one,  six 
succeeded  and  three  failed.  Of  five  to  one,  three  succeeded  and  five  failed. 
In  a  single  cose  of  five  to  two,  in  two  cases  of  six  against  two,  and  in  one  of 
seven  to  two,  the  larger  combination  was  uniformly  defeated.  These  facts 
seem  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the  larger  these  warlike  associaliuns 
become,  the  more  liable  they  are  to  defeat,  and  that  even  in  their  simplest 
forms,  the  chances  of  defeat  are  ^uite  as  strong  as  those  of  success.  The 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  the  periods  when  the  greatest 
number  of  alliances  were  formed,  especially  against  single  powers,  and  when 
their  success  was  most  considerable.  In  cases  of  lone  nations  standing  out 
against  alliances,  the  results  are  about  an  even  division  of  success  and  de- 
feat. England  alone  has  succeeded  against  ten,  and  been  defeated  by  seven 
such  alliances;  France  has  succeeded  in  seven,  and  been  woi'sted  in  six 
cases;  Spain  succeeded  in  one,  and  was  defeated  in  three  cases;  Prussia 
succeeded  in  two ;  Turkey  succeeded  in  two,  and  was  defeated  in  five  cases. 
Russia  appears  to  have  been  in  no  case  entirely  alone  against  any  combina- 
tion; at  the  time  of  Napoleon *s  invasion,  he  was  engaged  at  the  same  time 
in  hostilities  with  England,  with  whom  Russia  was  in  an  alliance  with 
special  reference  to  that  contest  Of  alliances  against  a  single  power, 
forty-three  were  unbroken  to  the  end,  and  nineteen  were  prematurely  rap- 
tured, dissolution  being  usually  the  equivalent  to  defeat  Of  greater  alli- 
ance against  less,  nineteen  were  broken  and  nineteen  dissolved  before  attain- 
ing their  proposed  object  There  have  been  sixteen  alliances  formed  for 
extinguishing  the  Protestant  religion  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  of 
which  only  three  have  partially  succeeded,  while  the  other  thirteen  have 
been  signally  defeated.  Suhtidizing  alliances  have  been  especially  unfortu- 
nate— eight  out  of  nine  of  that  character,  formed  by  England,  have  resulted 
in  failure.  In  yiew  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that  England  and  France 
have  their  own  efforts  to  depend  upon  for  success  in  this  war,  more  than 
any  possible  combination  of  aid  from  the  Continent — N.  Y.  Cor.  Alabama 
Journal, 
WARS,  Indiak.  The  expenses  occasioned  by  the  war  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dians in  1832  amounted  to  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars;  the  definite 
appropriations  for  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities  from  1836  to  J  841, 
inclusive,  amounted  to  more  than  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.     Within  the 

¥ast  six  years  large  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  same  object  in 
exas,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  California,  and  Oregon.  The  aggregate  of  such 
expenditures  in  the  last  twenty-two  yeai*a,  independent  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  army,  is  estimated  at  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  dollars— a  sum  suflncient  to  have  maintained  for  the  whole  period 
a  much  greater  force  than  that  recommended  in  the  Secretary  of  War's  report 
of  last  year.  This  sum  is  independent  of  the  expenditure  for  property  de- 
stroyed, compensation  to  sufifering  inhabitants,  and  on  account  of  pensions  and 
bounty  lands,  and,  of  course  does  not  include  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  private  property,  nor  those  consequent  upon  the  interruption 
of  agriculture  and  of  the  progress  of  settlement  It  has  been  stated  by  those 
convei-sant  with  all  the  facta,"that  if  in  1831  a  small  mounted  force  had  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department,  the  Black  Hawk  war  might  have 
been  prevented;  and  that  in  1835.  if  a  few  additional  companies  had  been 
sent  to  Florida,  the  Seminole  war  would  not  have  occured.  This  war  cost 
the  country  more  than  38  millions  of  dollars. 
WARS,  MoDKRK.    Those  of  the  I7th  century  were  wars  of  religion ;  of  the  18th 
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century,  of  conquests  and  djnanties;  of  the  19th,  of  monarchs  against  the 
people.  The  wars  of  Europe,  from  1788  to  1815,  are  estimated  to  have  cost 
116,000,000,000.  The  late  Hungarian  war  left  26,000  widows,  and  80,000 
orphans  of  soldiers,  almost  entirely  without  food,  shelter,  or  clothing.  Mr. 
Corwin,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of  December,  1860,  pre- 
sented an  account  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  Mexican  war  to  that  time,  the 
amounts  further  required  to  June  30,  1862,  and  estimates  of  subsequent 
expenses  directly  chamable  to  the  war — ^the  total  footing  at  $217,176,576.89. 
Mr.  Corwin  sa^'s:  "'Aiis  amount  does  iiot  include  many  claims  presented 
and  to  be  presented,  arising  indirectly  from  the  war,  their  great  variety 
forbidding  even  an  approximation  either  as  to  number  or  amounts"  It  is 
said  that  there  has  been  paid  at  least  $472,758.90,  directly  caused  by  the 
war.  Doubtless  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  smothered  up  in  the  general 
table  of  expenditures.  Of  the  amounts  chargeable  in  pensions,  (the  total 
list  of  which  has  for  several  years  averaged  $1,860,000,)  in  bounty  lands, 
etc.,  we  cannot  immediately  make  out  a  full  schedule. 

WAR  BBTWKBX  Russia  and  thk  AllibSw  The  losses  of  the  Russians  in  the 
campaign  of  1854  amount  in  the  active  army,  exclusive  of  Cossacks  and  of 
the  army  in  Transcaucasia,  to  111,132  men,  of  whom  29,204  are  reported  as 
killed  in  Turkey  and  in  the  Crimea;  16,156  died  in  the  hospitals;  65,804 
wounded ;  while  6,460  are  put  down  as  deserters,  prisoners,  and  mi«sing. 
Adding  to  these  numbers  the  2,000  prisoners  of  Bomarsund,  and  the  kill^ 
and  wounded  at  Kola  and  Petropavlovsk,  we  get  the  enormous  total  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand  ana  odd  men  sacrificed  in  one  ^ear.  The  total 
of  the  Turkish  and  Anglo-French  victims  cannot  be  smaller,  if  we  remember 
that  the  English  alone  have  lost  above  30,000  men  mostly  by  disease,  and 
adding  to  these  figures  the  victims  of  Oltenitza  and  Sinope  in  1853,  and  the 
losses  of  Schamyl  and  of  the  Russians  in  Asia,  we  may  safely  suy  that  the 
present  war  has  so  far  destroyed  the  life  or  the  health  of  at  least  250,000 
able-bodied  men,  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  peasantry  in  France  have,  ever 
since  1789,  been  the  great  supporters  of  war  and  warlike  glory.  They  are 
sure  not  to  feel  much  of  the  pressure  of  the  war;  for  the  conscription,  in  a 
country  where  the  land  is  m fin itesim ally  subdivided  among  small  pro- 
prietors,  not  only  frees  the  agricultural  districts  from  surplus  labor,  but  also 
gives  to  some  20,000  young  men,  every  year,  the  opportunity  of  earning  a 
round  sum  of  money,  by  engaging  to  serve  as  substitutes.  A  protracted 
war  only  would  be  severely  felt 

WASHINGTON^  FAREWELL  ADDRESS.  The  original  MS.  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  to  a  citizen  of  New  York,  for  $2,800,  February  12, 
1850. 

WESTMINSTER,  Abchbishop  of.  Nicholas  Wiseman,  having  been  created  Car- 
dinal by  the  Pope,  is  installed  as  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
Nov.  1850.  This,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Ullathorne's  enthronement  as  R.  C. 
bishop  of  Birmingham,  in  Oct,  together  with  the  parcelling  out  of  all  Eng- 
land into  Roman  dioceses,  created  great  excitement,  and  petitions  from  every 
quarter  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  addressed  to  the  Queen  and  govern- 
ment, praying  their  resistance  to  the  "  monstrous  usurpation.** 

WINE  TRADE.  StATiBnos  or  French.  Mr.  Goodrich  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing statistics  upon  the  vine-culture  in  France.  Nearly  5,000,000  acres 
of  land  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  tbe  vine  in  France,  from  which  is 
made  annually  900,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  average  value  is  15  cents 
a  gallon.    The  French  wines  have  doubled  or  trebled  in  value  within  the 
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tvro  past  years.  Average  annual  total  value  of  the  wine  crop,  a  fraction  less 
than  $100,000,000.  Exportn. — 50,000,000  gallons  are  annually  exported. 
The  south-western  and  south-eastern  districts  of  France  are  the  most  produc- 
tive. Brcaidy, — 12,000,000  gallons  of  brandy  are  annually  exported.  Excise, 
— The  excise  duty  on  wines  and  their  distillations  in  1853  was  $236,000. 
Laborers, — ^Tlie  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  manufacture  of  wine  is  a  fraction  short  of  2,000,000;  and  240,000  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  selling  wine.  Most  of  the  wine  lands  are  untillable, 
sterile,  and  hilly.  The  wine  culture  does  not  average  a  return  of  more  tlian 
1^  per  cent  annually.  DUeive. — ^The  disease  of  the  vine  is  pretty  general 
throughout  France,  though  the  southern  section  suffers  most.  This  disease 
has  prevailed  for  three  or  four  ^^ears,  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  business. 

WORSHIP,  Forms  of.  The  Jews  and  Quakers  wear  their  hats  during  worship, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  remove  them. — ^The  Mohammedans  wear  their 
turbans,  but  put  off  their  shoes  on  entering  their  mosques,  evidently  from 
their  Prophet's  adoption  of  many  of  the  Jewish  customs. — See  Exodus  in,  5. 
It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Mohammedans  invariably  re- 
move from  their  persons  all  jewelry,  and  articles  of  adornment,  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  their  prayers. 

YACHTING.  The  Yacht  America,  built  by  Steers  of  New  York,  204  tuns  bur, 
after  winning  the  "cup  of  all  nations"  atCowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  and 
out-sailing  the  British  yacht  Britannia,  Aug.,  1851,  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  to  Capt  Blaquiere  for  £5,000. 

YANKEEl  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  generally  accredited  to  the  Indian 
pronunciation  of  the  word  English,  which  the}^  render  Yengeese. — In  New 
York  it  is  applied  to  the  New  Englauders ;  in  the  South  to  all  the  North- 
eners ;  and  m  Europe  to  all  Anglo-Americans.  In  a  curious  book  on  the 
Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  published  some  years  ago,  the  origin  of  the  term 
Yankee-Doodle,  was  said  to  have  been  traced  to  the  Pci-sian  phrase  Yanki 
douniahf  or  "Inhabitants  of  the  New  World."  Layard,  in  his  "Nineveh," 
also  mentions  Yanghi-dunia  as  the  Persian  name  of  America. 

ZINC.  The  Sac.  Indust.  Nationcde  in  Paris,  j^ranted  to  M.  Leclaire,  1846.  a  medal 
of  gold  worth  3000  francs,  for  his  substitution  of  zinc  for  white  lead  in  the 
formation  of  painters*  color,  the  use  of  which  latter  has  been  attended  with 
so  much  danger  to  health. — Art  Journal,  Whit«  paint  prepared  from  zinc 
is  much  used  of  late  in  the  United  States,  and  has  hitherto  been  greatly  ap- 
proved. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  INDEX. 

(urOLVDINO  AOOIDXKTAL  OMIBSIOIfS  TK  TQB  fOBmB  ZDmOKS.) 


HATIOIf.  NAMK   AND   PROnSSSION. 

Egypt  Abbas,  Pasha,  Ylceroy  of  Egypt,  grandson  of  Mehemet  AH 

Allien  Adams,  C.  B^  geologist, 

A  oner.  Adams,  Mrs.  L<mlsa  G,  relict  of  J.  Q.  Adams 

Eng.  Ade'aidc,  Qaeon  Dowt^er,  widow  of  William  IV.    . 

Eng.  Adrian  I V.  (N.  Break.speare),  the  only  English  pope   . 

6r.  .£srineta,  Paiilus,  writer  on  medicine 

Eng.  JSlfric,  Abp.  Canterbury,  anchor  of  Anglo-Saxon  works 

Eng.  Aimon,  John,  pulitieal  writ«5r  and  publisher 1783 

Scotch.  Anderson,  Cliristopher,  author  of  Annals  of  Bible       ....    1779 

Eng.  Anglesea,  marquis  uf,  (W.  IL  Paget),  Field  Marshal  Br.  A.      .       .       1768 

Ger.  Fr.  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XHL  of  France   .....    1604 

Ger.  Fr.  Arago,  L.  F.  J.,  astronomer '    1736 

Amer.  Armstrong,  S.  T.,  book  publisher  and  Lt  Governor  of  Mass.      .        .    1784 

Gr.  Armenidcs,  philosopher  of  the  Eclectic  School 5tli  a 

Amer.  Arnold  Lemuel  IL,  Gov.  of  R.  1 1792 

Gr.  Aspasln,  celebrated  courtesan— cause  of  the  Pelop.  war  Ump,  Pericles. 

Amer.  Audubon,  John  James,  traveller  nnd  naturalist  (b.  at  New-Orleans)       1780 

Ital.  Biichi,  Pletro,  learned  linguist  and  Jurist  1787 

Eng.  Baffin,  Wm.,  navigator— explorer  of  Baffin's  Bay         ....    15S-1 

Eng.  Biiillic,  Joanna,  poet  and  dramatist 1762 

Amer.  Baldwin,  Simeon,  judge  and  legislator 1761 

Sptin.  Balboa,  Vasco  Nunez  D.,  one  uf  the  first  navigators  to  the  W.  Indies 

Amer.  Ballon,  Hosca,  Universalist  clewryman 1771 

Hond.  Barmudico,  Jose,  ex-pres.  of  Centnil  America 1784 

Amer.  Barron,  James,  Commodore  V.  S.  Navy 1769 

Amer.  Bartram,  William,  horticulturist 

Eng.  Baskerville,  John,  celebrated  printer,  publbhor,  and  type-founder     .    1706 

Fr.  Bastlde,  John  F.  de,  voluminous  writer  and  editor  .... 

Eng.  Kates,  William,  non-conformist  divine,  and  theol.  writer     .       .       .    1025 

Eng.  Bates,  Barnabas,  advocate  of  cheap  nwtage 1787 

Amer.  Beck,  John l5.,  writer  on  medicine,  botany,  Ac. 1794 

Amer.  Beck,  Lewis  C,  mineralogist  and  botanist 1790 

Ger.  Beckmann.  John  A.,  author  of  History  of  Inventions         .       .        .    1789 

Amer.  Belknap,  Wm.  G.,  Gen.  U.  S.  array 1794 

Eng.  Boll,  Andrew,  D.D.,  founder  of  national  schools 17.%3 

Scotch.  Bell,  Henry,  drst  successful  steam  navigator  in  Europe  .       .       .       1767 

Hung.  Bern,  Gen.,  military  commander  in  tho  war  with  Austria  . 

Jew.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  one  of  the  earliest  modern  travellers 

Ital.  Bontivoglio,  Guide,  cardinal,  and  historian 1579 

Eng.  Benger,Eliz.  Ogilvie,  biog.  of  AnneBoIcyn,  Queenof  Seot8,ftc.   .       1887 

Buss.  Behring,  or  Beerlng,  Vitus,  captain  in  Busaian  navy  who  gave  name 

to  the  "Straits" T       .       . 

Eng.  Behn,  Aphra,  female  dramatist,  temps.  Charles  II 

Swed.  Berzollus  J.  J.,  chemist 1779 

Eng.  Berrtngton,  Joseph,  author  of  History  of  Middle  Ages 

Eng.  Berry,  Wm.,  author  of  M'ork  on  genealogy  and  henddry  .       .        .        1774 

Eng.  Berry,  Marv,  correspondent  of  H.  Walpole  and  author  of  "  Comp. 

View  of  Social' Cond.  of  Eng.  and  Sc«»t." 1762 

Eng.  Bexley,  Baron  (Nich.  VnnsIttJirt),  Ex-Chancellor  of  Exchequer  .       .    1766 

Eng.  Bickersteth,  (Rev.  £.,)  author  of  popular  relt«rtou8  works 

Eng.  BIckerstaff,  Isaac,  dramatic  writer  of  ISth  century       .... 

Dutch.  Bilderdyk,  Georpre,  poet 1760 

Eng.  Bineham,  George,  author  of  Ecclesiastical  History— Christ  Antiq.    .    1663 

Amer.  B'ml,  Robert  M.,  novelist  and  journalist 

Fr.  Blainville,  M.  dc,  chemist  and  naturalist 1773 

Eng.  Blanchanl.  Laman,  essayist  and  magazine  writer      ....        1308 

Eng.  Bloomfleld,  E.  V.,  classical  scholar,  ed.  of  Museum  Critlcum      .        .    178S 

Amer.  Blunt,  Nathaniel  B.,  eminent  law ver 

Moor.  Boabdil,  the  last  Moorish  king  of  'Grenada    .       .  .       .    aboat 
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XATXOir. 

Bus. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Kng. 

Eng. 

Oer. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Prun. 

Eng. 

Amor. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Fr. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Polish. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Gr. 

Span. 
Fr.  It»L 
Eng. 
8p.  Eug. 

lUl. 

fSf: 

Amer. 
Fr. 

Amer. 
ItflL 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Bom. 

Mex. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Scotch. 

Eng. 

Gr. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Fr. 


nkum  AiTD  PBomnoK.  sour. 

Bodlaoo,  Alex,  de,  B.,  ambassador  to  U.  S 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library         .  .1544 

Bonanartet  N.  F.  C.  J.,  duke  qf  Belchatadt— onlj  son  of  Napoleon  1811 

B'mth,  Junius  Brutna,  tragedian 1T96 

Boleyn,  Anne,  second  queen  of  Henrj  YIIL 1507 

Bos,  Lainbert^ireek  saholar,  author  of  works  on  Greek  daasios  .  1670 

Bowltis,  Rev.  W.  L.,  poet 1761 

Boyer,  Abel  (Fr.  refugee  in  England),  author  of  Fr.  DIctlonarj     .  1664 

Brighnm,  Amarlah,  M.  D.,  modical  writer  and  philanthropist     .       .  179S 

Brady,  Hugh.  Gen.  U.  S.  army 1768 

Brand,  J.,  Author  of  "  Popular  Antiquities*' 1748 

Brlnvilliers,  Marchlonera,  notorious  poisoner 

Brooke,  Geo.  M.,  Gen.  U.  8:  armr 

Brunton,  Mary,  novelist— '*  Discipline,"' fta 17T8 

Bryan,  Michael,  autlior  of  Diet  of  Painters 1767 

Bnch,  Leopold  von,  baron,  eminent  geolosist 1774 

Buckingham,  John  Sheffield,  duke  of,  luitltary  eomm>,  poet  .       .  1649 

Buckminstor,  J.  S.,  author  of  **  Sermons,**  Aa 1764 

Buffum  Thomas,  politician  and  Judge, 1777 

Bullard,  Henry  Adams,  judge.  Jurist  fta 17»iS 

BurgcM,  Riettane,  Jurist  and  statesman 1770 


lS5i 
161S 

isas 

l*f5S 
15S6 
1717 
1S50 
17-29 
T^O 
1«nM 

167$ 

It^l 
1S18 

17211 
1M2 
lS5i 
18.M 

1S5S 


Burgundy,  Gtiarloe  the  Bold,  duke  of f.  1470 

Burnet,  Jacob.  Jurist,  statesman  and  historian 1771           ISM 

Burnett,  Waldo  J.,  naturalist 1S29           1S54 

Buxton,  T.  Fowell,  leading  opponent  of  the  slave  trade     .       .       .  1767           lK4ft 

Bythner,Victorlnu^  author  or  Lyra  Prophetlca       ....  1664 

Cadmu^  founder  of  Thebes,  introducer  of  letters         .        .       .        .  f.  B.  c  1700 

Cade,  Jack,  noted  for  his  rebellion  against  llonry  VL      .        .        .  f.  1450 

Calhoun,  John  C,  Senator  of  U.  S.  for  8.  Carolina— ox-Sce.  of  State,  Aa  178S           1890 

Calamy,  Ed.,  numerous  theological  works         .....  1739 

Canibridffe,  duke  of.  youngest  son  of  €korge  IIL        ....  1774           1850 
Cannon,  James  S.,  Rev.  D.D.,  prof,  of  metaphydcs  and  pastonJ  and 

theological  history 1776           185S 

Capo  DMstria,  John,  Count  ol^  diplomatist — antuutHnatad          .        .  1780           IRSl 

Castano,  Gen.,  military  commander  with  Wellington       .               .  1747           1S5S 

Catharine  de  Mefllci,  wife  of  Henry  II.  of  France       .       .               .  1603           1539 

Catharine  Parr,  6tii  queen  of  Henry  YIIL        ....  1500           1643 

Cattiarine  of  Arragon,  Ist  queen  of  Henry  YIII 1483           1586 

Caulainconrt,  A.  A.  L.,  Duke  of  Ylcenza 1778           lSi7 

Cavallo  Tiberius,  author  of  works  on  n&t.  phtl.  in  England        .       .  1749           I$()9 

Cave,  Dr.  William,  author  of  "  Primitive  Christianity*'  .        .        .  1687           1718 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  Florentine  artist  author  of  Autobiography        .  1500           1570 

Cljaso,  Philander,  D.D.,  Prot  Enisc  bishop  of  Illinois     .        .       .  17n           189« 

Cha-Htelleux,  F.  J.,  marquis,  author  of  "Travels  in  America**             .  1788 

Childs,  Thomas,  Gen.,  military  commander  U.  S.  army  .       .  1858 
Chitti,  Louis,  eX'Sec.  of  Finance  to  Mnrat,  prof.  pol.  econ.  at  Bmssela, 

patriot  and  exile 1S58 

Chtlllngwortb,  Wm.,  theologian— author  of  Religion  of  Protaetanta  1644 

Clarke,  Mary  Anne,  mistress  of  duke  of  Tork 1789           16U 

Clandtanua,  Claudius,  poet,  temp.  Emperor  Theodoeiaa,  Arcadlna,  4c.  880 
Clavigero,  F.  S.«  author  of  the  History  of  Mexico       .... 

Clay,  Henry,  an  eminent  statesman V77           1S52 

Clayton,  Thomas,  Judge  and  U.  S.  Senator 1778           1854 

Clemen^  or  Clement  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  chnreh  f.  189 

Clinton.  Sir  Henry,  commander-in-chief  British  army  in  Amer.  RevoL  1795 

Glovifl,  first  Christian  king  of  France 511 

Cockbum,  Henry  T.,  lordl  judge,  and  biographer  of  Lord  Jefflrey  1%4 

Codrington,  Sir  Edward,  distinguished  admiral         ....  1770           IS^il 

Codrus,  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens    .  - a.  c.  1068 

Cogswell,  Rev.  Wm.,  D.D.,  theological  and  sUUstlcal  writer  .        .  1788           18.V» 

Cogswell,  Wm.,  D.D.,  pres.  Gllmanton  theol.  sem.  and  author          .  1787           18.'i0 

Coleridge,  Sarah,  daughter  of  S.  T.,  editor  Lit.  Review     ...  1S52 

Collier,  Jeremlati,  non-juring  divine,  author  of  Eccl.  History     .        .  16S0           17:26 

Colton,  Walter,  Rev.,  author  of  several  books  of  travel   ...  1S51 

Commlnes,  Philip  de,  historian,  chronicler,  statesman,  and  courtier  1445           1509 

Condorcet,  John,  A.  N.  C,  marouls  of;  math,  and  philosopher    .       .  1748           17U4 

Congreve,  Sir  Wm.,  inventor  or  Congreve  rockets,  Ac.    .       .       .  17T2           1^8 

Cooper,  Beojaraln,  commodore  U.  S.  navy 1798          ISSO 

Cooper,  J.  Fenimore,  novelist  traveller  and  historian  1780          18S1 

Cornay,  Charlotte,  the  executioner  of  the  sanguinary  Marat  ITBI 
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NATioir. 

ItftL 
£ng. 
Amor. 
£ng. 

Eng. 
£ng. 
Atner. 
Scotch. 


Amcr. 

Amer. 

Kng. 

Eng. 

Koin. 

Pers. 

Eng. 

Amer. 
Fren. 
Amer. 
Eng. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Booteb. 

Ft. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Fr. 

Amer. 

Amur. 

Swiss. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Dutch. 

Amer. 

lUL 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Scotch. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Bwias. 

Scotch. 

Amer. 

Scotch. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Gcr. 

Amer. 

Eng. 
Eng. 


HAJCV  AMD  PROraSIOX. 

Cosmo  I.f  Orand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  promoter  of  the  arts,  ke. 


Cottenbara,  (C.  G.  Pepys)  lord,  Chancellor  of  England 
Coartenay,  UUward  H.,  L.I 


"*  admirable 


BORN. 
.     1519 

1T81 
, ,  uL-D.,  prof,  of  mathematics  in  U.  of  Ya. 

Covenlalo,  Miles,  one  of  the  earliest  English  refurmera— trana.  of  the 

Bible 

Cowper,  Wm.,  earl,  lord  high  chancellor 
Crabbe,  Oeorae,  author  of  "  English  Synonymes,**  Aca 
Crafts,  Sam.  C.,  flllod  every  office  in  gift  of  Vu    . 
Crichton,   James,   an   aooompllshed  gentleman  —  the 

Crichton'* 

Croesus,  5th  and  last  king  of  Lydla,  fiuned  for  his  riches     . 

Croswcll,  William,  Rev.,  D.D.,  poet 

Crown inshleid,  Ben.  W.,  ex-S<?c  of  Navy,  and  Coneresaman 
Cumberland,  duke  of,  king  of  Hanover,  5th  son  or  George  III. 
Curtis,  William,  botanist,  author  of  '*  Flora  Londlnensis^'  . 
Curtins  Marcus,  who  devoted  himftcif  for  his  country 
Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  conqueror  of  Lydia,  Assyria,  kc 
Dacrcs,  Jas.  It.,  vice  admiral  Br.  navy,  com'r.  of  Guorriere  in  war  of 

1812 

Daggett,  David,  Jurist 17«5 

Daguerre,  perfucter  of  the  daguerreotype  process   ....       17S9 
Dale,  Klchard,  naval  oommandor,  associate  of  Paul  .Jones,  kc.  .    1756 

Dalmer,  Thos.,  Liouu  Gen.,  C.  B.,  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  officer    . 
Damon,  Pythagorean  philosopher,  friend  of  Pythias — in  Sicily  .    . 
Daniel,  Samuc^  poet-laureato  on  the  death  of  Spenser,  and  historian 


1509 

1773 
1709 

1560 

r 

1804 
1774 
1770 


1562 
1759 
1795 
1767 
1606 
1766 


Danton,  Qeorao  James,  sanguinary  revolutionist  {ffuUlotined) 

D^Arusmont,  Madame  (Fanny  Wright) 

Daru,  P.  a.  n.  B.,  statesman,  poet  and  iiistorlan        .... 
Davenant,  Sir  Wm.,  poct-laareate  after  Ben  Jonson    .... 
Davis,  Matthew  L.,  politician,  biographer  of  Burr  .... 

Davl^  John,  ez-Senator  U.  S.,  and  ex-Go  v.  Mass 17S7 

Davoost,  L.  N.,  dnke  of  Anerstadt,  marshal  of  France   .        .        .  1770 

Dearborn,  II.  A.  S.,  Gen.,  military  commander  in  war  of  1812,  kc    .  17S8 

De  Kay,  James  E.,  nat.  historian 1792 

Delolme,  J.  L.,  autlior  of  work  on  English  Constitution     .       .       .  1745 

Denham,  Sir  John,  poet 1610 

Denlson,  Ed.,  Bp.  of  Salisbury 1802 

Denon,  D.  V.,  baron  de,  author  of  tho  great  work  on  Egypt  .  1747 

Dewllt,  John,  an  enlightened  statesman        .        .       .        .  "     .        .  1625 

Dlckcrson,  Malilon,  ex-Scc.  of  Navy,  pres.  Amer.  Institute     .       .  1770 

Diodati,  John,  transUtur  of  tho  Bible  into  Italian        ....  1589 

Dodslcy,  Robert,  bookseller,  editor  of  Old  Plays,  and  author  .        .  17iid 

DoUond,  Geo.,  astronomer  and  optician        ......  1775 

Donne,  John,  a  divine  and  poet .  1578 

D'Orsay,  Alfred,  count,  mirror  of  ftohion,  and  artist    ....  1798 
Douce,  Francis,  antiquarian—"  Shakspearo  and  his  Times,*'  Ac     . 
Douglas,  David  B.,  officer  in  the  war  of  1612,  engineer,  ke.        .       .1798 

Downes,  John,  commodore  U.  S.  navy 1785 

Drake,  Daniel,  eminent  phyAlclan  of  Ohio            nS6 

Drake,  Nathan,  essayist— ^'Mornlntcs  in  Spring,"*  Aa       .       .       .  1766 

Drayton,  Michael,  poet—"  Polyolblon,"  Ac. 1568 

Drew,  Samuel— "iissay  on  the  Soul,"  Ac 1765 

Drummond,  Wm..  poet — (Hend  of  Ben  Jonson           ....  1585 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  antlquarv — "  Originos,"  Ac     ...  ' 

Dugdale,  Sir  Wm.,  antiquary—"  Monasticon,"  Ac       ...        .  1606 

Dnmont,  Stephen,  writer  on  legislation,  Ac 1750 

Dnnbar,  Geoi^e,  author  of  Greek  Lexicon 1778 

Donlap,  Alex.,  M^or  U.  S.  army,  distinguished  in  bat.  of  Thames.  17S6 

Durham,  Gcorxo,  prof,  philologist  (G'k  and  Eng.  Lex.)       .       .       .  1774 
Dwight,  Rev.  S.  £.,  biographer  of  Edwards,  Ac       ...       . 

Dwight,  Louis,  Rev.,  philanthropist 1798 

Eaton,  Wm.,  consul  at  Tunis— distinguished  In  war  with  Tripoli  .  1764 
Eichhorn.  John  Geo.,  biblical  critic,  author  of  History  of  Literature  1752 
Elmore,  Franklin  H.,  lawyer,  financier,  and  successor  of  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn in  U.  S.  Senate            1799 

Ellcnborough,  lord,  chief  Justio*  of  England 1749 

Elliot,  Ebon,  tho  Corn-law  Rhymer 1782 

Empson,  Wm.,  long  editor  of  Edln.  Bev.,  and  prof,  of  law  In  East 

Ind.  College                       1790 

E6chenberg,J.J.— "Biannalof  GlsisicalLltdrature**          ...  1748 
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Fr.  Estaing;  Chan.  Henry^  count  de,  riavai  comm.  In  Amer.    war    .       .  1798 

Ft.  Gxcelmans,  marshal  of  France,  di^tingulsliod  under  Ondinot  in  1799  1775  ISBi 

Eng.  Sxmoutii,  Viscoant,  naval  commander—at  Aldera,  Ac .               .  1757  188S 

Bom.  Fabius  Pi etor.  the  first  Roman  historian— works  not  extant  .  f.  b.  <x  235 

lul.  f  acc!olatl,  author  of  Latin  Dictionary 1682  1799 

Eng,  f airfax,  Edward,  poet— translator  of  Tasso IfiSS 

Fr.  Talck,  Victor,  disiinguished  ornitlioUiglst lS5fi 

Eng.  Falkland,  Tiscoant,  statesman  and  soldier  in  the  civil  war      .       .  1610  1648 

Aoier.  Farrar,  John,  astronomer  and  mathematician 1779  1858 

Eng.  Fcltham,  Owen,  author  of  **  Resolves,  MoraV*  Ac,  abont               .  16TS 

Ger.  Fichte,  John  Gotiieb,  philosopher  and  meUphysician        .                .1762  IS  14 

Amer.  Fitch,  John,  one  of  the  first  experimenters  in  steam-boats     .        .  17«  179S 

Amer.  Fittpatrick,  Tlios.,  veteran  and  venerable  Indian  agent   .       .  about  17S4  ISM 

Eng.     •  Flamstead,  John,  astronomer 1646  1719 

Eng.  Fletcher,  Giles,  poet 158S  1623 

Eng.  Fletcher,  Phineas,  brother  of  foregoing,  poet 15S2  16fiO 

Fr.  Foix,  Gaston  de,  nephew  of  I>ouI»  XII.,  warrior      ....  14S9  1512 

Brit  Forbes,  Edward,  distinguished  prof,  at  Edinburgh        ....  1815  1S54 

Amer.  Forward, Walter,  ex-Sec.  of  Uie  Treas.                  .              .              .  1786  ISK 

Ital.  Foscolo,  Ugo,  writer  of  plays  snd  essays,  Ac,           .              .              .  1776  1S27 

Ital.  Francis,  Saint,  founder  of  the  Franciscan  Friars               .              .  11S2  1226 

Ger.  FufTger,  tiie  name  of  a  noble  and  very  wealthy  family  at  Augsburg  15th  and  16ih  tx 

Amer.  Fuller,  S.  Margaret  marchioness  d'Ossoli,  essayist  and  critic   .  1810  Iffii) 

Brit  Fullerton,  Lord,  sound  and  learned  Ikwyer,  lord  of  session             .  1776  1358 

Amer.  Gailaudet  Thos.  H.,  Rev.,  pioneer  inatxoctor  of  deaf  and  dumb  in 

America 1787  1861 

Fr.  Gav-Lnssac  N.  F.,  chemist                   1778  1850 

Eng.  Gell,  Sir  Wm..anUquary—"Pompeiana,'' and**  Rome"            .           .  1777  1S3« 

Fr.  Gerard,  Etienne  M.,  marshal  of  France                  .              .  1778  1852 

Ital.  Gioberti,  Abbe,  statesman,  pres.  of  council  of  Charles  Albert  of 

Sardina.Ac           1807  1858 

Brit  Godwin,  Henry  T.,  Sir,  Gen.  commanding  in  Buimah      .        .       .  1785  1S58 

Fr.  Goguet,  Antli.  Y.,  advocate,  author  of "  Origin  i^i  Lxwi,"^  Ac  1 1753 

Eng.  Good,  John  Mason,  medical  writer— "  Book  cf  Na♦.ur^"  Ac               .  1764  1827 

Scotch.  Gordon,  lo.-d  George,  author  of  the  Anti-ponery  Rwta  Jn  1780  1750  1798 

Amer.  Gore,  Christopher,  Gov.  of  Mass.,  Senator  of  U.  8.             .              .  1758  1S27 

Span.  Godoy,  Emanuel,  don,  "Prince  of  Peace,"  statesman                         .  1774  1851 

Fr.  Gonrgand,  Gen.  the  baron,  millUrv  friend  of  Napoleon    .              .  1788  1S52 

Scotch.  Grahame,Jamc^  historian  of  the  Onited  States                        .           .  1790  1S43 

Fr.  Grammont,PhiIIbert,  count  ot  famous  wit  at  court  of  Charles  IL  17o7 

Amer.  Greenleaf,  St  joon,  professor  of  law.  Harvard  College                        .  1788  1S58 

Eng.  Grenvillo,  Rt  Hon.  W.  Wyndham,  lord,  prime  minister                     .  1759  1384 

Ger.  Grottefend,  learned  orientalist  and  philologist 1853 

Amer.  Gnnniiton,  J.  \V.,  capt  corps  of  lop.  engineers.  IT.  S.  army         .        .  1S58 

Amer.  GuUlaflT,  Kev.  Charles,  missionary  to  China,  traveller  and  philologist  1S03  1S51 

Bcotob.  Haldano,  Robt  J.,  Rov.,  distinguished  principal  of  St  Mary's  college, 

St  Andrews. 1S54 

Eng.  Hall,  Joseph,  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Christian  Seneca         .              .  1674  1696 

frtsh.  Hamilton,  Anth.,  count  poet,  courtier,  and  man  of  letters              .  1646  1798 

Carth.  Hannibal,  the  Carthurinian  general— invader  of  ItaW       .  b.  c  247  b.  c  ISS 

Eng.  Harley,  Robert  earl  of  Oxford,  statesman,  patron  of  Pope                  .  1661  1724 

Amer.  Harrington,  Jonathan,  flfer  for  minute-men  of  Lexington  (19tb  April, 

1775,)  and  last  survivor  of  tliat  band 1769  ISM 

Eng.  Harris,  James,  Philologist  anthor  of "  Hermes,**  Ac             .              .  1709  !78» 

Eng.  Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  lord  Chancellor  for  Queen  Elizabeth         .  1591 

Amer.  Havs,  Jacob,  nearly  50  vcars  high  constable  of  N.  Y.                  .        .  1772  1850 

Ger.  Helnecius,  John  G.,  Jurist  civilian,  professor  of  philosophy             .  1<^1  1741 

Fr.  Heloise,  or  Eloise,  celebrated  for  beauty  and  wit,  and  love  for  Abelard  1101  1161 

Fr.  Herbolot,  Bartholomew  d\  learned  orientalist              ....  1635  1695 

Mex  Herrera.  ex-President  of  Mexico            ....  1^51 

Eng.  Herbert  Edward,  lord  of  Cherbnry,  diplomatist  and  historian             •  1581  164:) 

Eng.  Hill,  Aaron,  poet        ......  IT.V 

Sng.  Hill,  Rev.  Rowland,  a  popnlar  and  eccentric  preacher                          .  1744  1881 

Gr.  Hipparchn.H,  < he  most  eminent  of  ancient  nstronomers      .  .  f.  about  150  b.  c 

Amer.  Hobble,  Selah  R.,  1st  assistant  Postmaster  Gen.,  noted  for  successful 

labors  in  his  department 1797  1S54 

Eng.  Ilobliouse,  Honry,  ex-Under  Sec  Home  Department      .        .        .  1777  lAt 

Eng.  Hollls  Thos.,  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  U.S.  A.                          .  1720  1774 

Amer.  Holyoke,  Edw.  A.,  phvsician  and  man  of  science— lived  101  year*  .  172S  1839 

Bog.  Home,  Sir  Everard,  author  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Ac           .       .  1756  ISSS 
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Hopkins,  Stephen,  statesman  and  jurist— signer  of  Dec  of  Indep. 

Hopktnson,  Francis,  political  wrlter->slgner  of  Dec.  of  Indep. 

H(irten»ius!  Quintus,  ologuent  orator  and  writer 

Hoste,  Paul,  mathematician— author  of  Naval  Evolatlons 

Howe,  John,  non  conformist  divine  and  tbeol.  writer       • 

Howe,  Sir  Wm.,  British  commander-in-chief  in  America 

Howell,  Jas.,  author  of  Familiar  Letters 

Huguenin.  Daniel,  Gen.,  distinguished  officer  In  war  of  1813 

Hunter,  Wm.,  anatomist  .  .  •  • 

Hunter,  John,  anatomist,        .  .  •  • 

Hunter,  W.  L.,  diplomatist  and  senator 

Huntingdon,  Henry  oC  historian 

Huntingdon,  Selina,  countess  o^  founder  of  chapels,  schools,  dee. 

Hurd,  Kichard,  bishop  of  Litchfield— phlIol<»ist  and  misceL  writer 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  relizious  enthusiast— banished  fh>m  N.  E. . 

Hutton,  Wm.,  an  ingenious  self-educated  writer 

HypaUa,  a  female  philoai>pher  of  great  attainments,  in  Alexandria 

Ignatlu^  St.,  eminent  fatlier  of  the  Church,  and  martjrr    . 

Irensus,  St,  bishop  of  Lyons,  Christian  (klher  and  martyr 


Irene,  empress  of  Constantinople — famous  for  beauty,  talent  and  crime 
Isabella  of  Castile,  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon— patron  of  Columbus  1461 
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larablicus,  a  philosopher— author  of  Life  of  Pythagoras 

Jacobi,  Carl  G.  J.,  celebrated  mathematician        .... 

Jenkyns,  Biclisrd,  master  of  Baliol  college,  Ox.,  where  he  established 

the  system  of  merit  as  the  sole  standard 

Jervia,  John,  earl  St.  Vincent,  admiral— victor  of  Gape  St.  Vincent 
Johanvey,  Madame,  venerable  mother  and  founder  of  the  order  of 

St.  Joseph,  duny 

John,  Fred.  L.,  inventor  of  mod.  system  of  gymnastics  . 

Johnof  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  warrior,  ace    .... 

John  of  Salisbury,  bp.  of  Ohartrea,  latin  poet— promoter  of  literature 

Johnson,  Sir  Wm.,  British  commander  in  N.  America 

Johnson,  Blchard  M.,  Col.  distinguished  in  war  of  1812,  Y.  Pres.U.  S.  1780 

Joinvllle,  John  Sleur  de,  statesman  and  historian         .       .       .  1228 

Jones,  Roger,  Gen.,  distinguished  in  war  of  1812 
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Jones,  Samuel,  distinguished  Jurist 1778  1858 

Jones,  Jacob,  commander  in  U.  S.  N.— victor  in  the  **  Wasp,"  Ac        1769  1850 

Jndd,  Sylvester,  novelist  ....  1818  1850 

Judson,  Emily,  (Fanny  Forrester  of  literature) 1854 

Judson,  Bev.  Adoniram,  D.  D.,  missionary  in  Burmah      .  .       1788  1850 

Jngurtha,  kins  of  Numldia— conquered  and  put  to  death  a.  a    106 

Justinian  L,  the  Groat,  emperor  of  the  East— famed  fur  his  Code  .         488  665 

Kalm,  Peter,  naturalist— author  of  travels  in  America  .     •        1715  1779 

Kollermann,  Frauds  C,  duke  of  Valmy,  marshal  of  France  1785  1820 

Kemenyi,  baron,  mil.  commander  and  patriot  in  the  struKgle  of  1848    1799  1853 

Kent,  Edward,  duke  of,  4th  son  of  Geo.  HI.,  fisther  of  q.  Victoria  1767  1820 

Keppel,  Augustus,  viscount,  admiral 1786 

Kldd,  John,  scientiflc  and  medical  writer 1775  1851 

King,  Wm.,  Ist  Gov.  of  Maine,  brother  of  Rnfiis  EL        .       .       .       1768  1863 

King,  Henry,  Sir,  Gen.,  had  been  a  soldier  for  60  years      .       .       .    1777  1854 

King,  Wm.  B.,  Senator  and  Vlce-Pres.  of  the  United  SUtea     .  1858 

Kingsley,  James  L.,  philologist— editor  of  Latin  text-books  •       1778  1853 

Klrby,  Bev.  W.,  entomologbt        ....  1761  1850 

Knowles,  Eichard,  author  of  Hist,  of  Turks,  *«.  . 

Komer,  Theodore,  poet  and  dramatist 
Kyan,  John  H.,  inventor  of  **  kyanlzed^  wood     .       • 

Lailenumd, ^  sui^on  and  phvslcian      .... 

Lannes,  John,  Duke  of  Munteoello  and  marshal  of  France  • 
lAroher,  Ph.,  classical  philologist  and  translator 
Laroche,  BenJ.,  translator  of  bhakspeare  and  Byron     . 
Latham,  John,  M.  D.,  ornithologist  and  antiquarian 
Lavrent,  Auguste,  chemist  and  philosopher  .... 
Law,  John,  the  originator  of  the  "  Missi»lppl  Bubble**  . 
Lawrence,  Amos,  eminent  and  opulent  merchant  and  philanthropist, 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  brother  of  above,  similarly  eminent,  and  aa  mi- 
nister to  England  ..... 
Lee,  NatbanleT,  dramatic  poet  .... 
Lee,  Harriet,  novelist       ..... 
Lee,  Samuel,  Bev.,  Hebraist  and  orientalist 
L'EndoS)  Anne  or  Ninon  de,  a  noted  volnptoary       •  • 
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Eng.  Lennox,  Charlotte,  poet  and  novelist— born  at  New  York        .  1720 

Ire.  Leslie,  Charles,  theological  writer  .... 

Gcr.  Lesrfnjt,  Gotliold  Ephraim,  miacollaneona  writer        .               ,  1789 

Eng.  L'Estrange,  Sir  Robert,  polit.  and  controversial  writer     .              .  1616 

Fr.  Lcvcsqne,  Eugene,  anthor  of  travels  in  America.       .              .  1771 

Scotch.  Leydon,  «Johii,  |>oet  and  oriental  scholar               .              .              .  1775 

Leyden,  John  of 

Eng.  Litio,  George,  dramatist—**  C^rgo  Barnwell,*^  4g-            •              •  1693 

Eng.  Lilly,  Wm,  astrologer      .....  1602 

Scotch.  Lindsay,  Sir  David,  poet          .....  1490 

Eng.  Linganl,  Kev.  John,  historian  of  England     .              .               .  im 

Eng.  Litchfield,  Earl  of,  at  whose  house  the  famous  "  Utcbfield  Houso 

compact"  was  made 1797 

Ital.  LiUo,  i'ompeo,  anthor  of '*  Famiglle  Italiani  Celebri"* .       .       .       .  ISM 

Amer.  Livingston,  Brockholst,  jarist                ....  1757           18SS 

Amer.  Livingston,  RobL  R.,  chancellor  of  the  State  of  N.  T.  and  diplonudat  1746           ISIS 

Fr.  Louis  Philippe  I^  king  of  the  French    ....  1850 

Eng.  Lovelace,  Ada  Augusta,  countess,  mathematician  and  metaphysician, 

daughter  of  Byron ......  1S15  1S$3 

Span.  Loyola,  Ignatius,  founder  of  the  Jesuits        .               .              •  1^1           1556 

Eng.  Macanley,  Catharine,  historian               ....  1780           1791 

Scotch.  Macgillivray,  Wm.,  naturalist         ....  1S53 

Eng.  Mackenzie,  Alex.,  senior  general  in  queen's  service          .              .  1771           1S58 

Irish.  Macklin,  Cfaarie^  actor  and  dramatist                         .              .  1090           17S7 

Scotch.  Macpherson,  Hugh,  for  61  years  prof.  Greek  In  Aberdeen               .  1763           ISM 

Bom.  Macrobius,  A.  A.  T.,  miscellaneous  writer                  .              .  4ao 

Eng.  Madan,  Martin,  translator  of  Juvenal,  &c.            .               .              •  1726 

Irisb.  Msgee,  Wm.,archb.  of  Dublin— theological  writer     .              .  1765           1S81 

Eng.  Maitland,  Peregrine,  Sir.  Gon.  raiL  com.             .              .              .  1777           1854 

Fr.  Malebranche,  Nicholas,  priest  and  philosophical  writ«r        •  1688           1715 

Fr.  Malesherbes,  C.  W..  statesman  and  author    .              .              .  1721           1794 

Eng.  Mandevilte,  Sir  John,  traveller              ....  187S 

Egypt  Mancthn,  historian                           .              .              .              •  C  b.  c  804 

Bom.  Manlius,  Titus  Torqnatas,  warrior  and  consul    .              .              .  H  B.  a  9M 

Rom.  Manlius,  Marcus,  saved  capitol  from  Gauls  ...  B.  c.  883 

Scotch.  Manslicld,  Wm.  Murray,  earl  of,  chief  Justloe      .              .              .  1705           1753 

Eng.  Mantell,  Gideon  A.,  mineralogist  and  naturalist          .              .  1790           1S52 

Fr.  Marceau,  F.  S.  D.,  general  under  Napoleon          .              .              .  1769           1796 

Rom.  Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  general  agtdnst  Hannibal       .              .  b.  a  99 

Ital.  MarfOtretofAnjou,  queen  of  Henry  y  I.  of  England           .              .  14S3 

Ger.  Maria  Theresa,  empress  of  Germany             .              .              .  1717           175:1 

Eng.  Marlowe,  Christopher,  poet  and  dramatist            .              .              .  1593 

Fr.  Mannont,  duke  of  Ragusa,  marshal  of  France  under  Napoleon  1778           ISaS 

Fr.  Marast,  Armand,  journalist  and  statesman           .              .              .  1B59 

Irish.  Martin,  Mrs.  Bell,  novelist— died  at  New  York  .  .       *• 

Eng.  Marvel,  Andrew,  poet  and  political  writer           .              .              .  1620 

Scotch.  Marv  Stuart,  Queen  of  ScoU— murdered  by  qaoenEliz&befh   .  1543 

Eng.  ^laskelyne,  Nevll,  mathematician  and  astron.     .              .              •  1T83 

imer.  Mason,  J.  L.,  capt  of  engineers  U.  S.  arniv .  .  • 

Amer.  Mather,  Increase,  D.  D.,  theol.  and  historian                     .              .  1689 

Eng.  Maurice,  Thomas,  oriental  scholar  and  historian         .              .  1758 

Maximus  Tyrins,  philosopher  of  second  century 

Eng.  McAdam,  John  Loudon,  Colossus  of  Road*        .              .              •  1756           18S6 

Amer.  McDnffle,  Geo.,  ^-Gov.  of  8.  C  senator  of  U.  S.,  &o.              .  1S51 

Amer.  McKinley,  John,  associate  justice  Sup.  Court,  U.  S .        .              .  IS&ft 

Ital.  Me<lici,  Cosmo  de.  merchant  and  statesman               .              .  18S9           14A4 

Ital.  Melloni,  Macedoine,  physicist,  known  for  researohes  on  best          .  17^           1S54 

Scotch.  Melville,  Henry  Dnndas,  viscount— statesman            .              .  1740           ISll 

Scotch,  Melville,  Loni,  (Robert  Dunda5)  son  of  the  above,  statesman          .  1770           1851 

Jew.  Mendelssohn,  Moses— the  Socrates  of  the  Jews        .                 •  17S9 

Port.  Mende^{-Pinto,  Ferdinand— lying  traveller                     .                  .  f.  1550 

Amer.  Mercer,  Hngh,  brig'r  general  in  Revolutionary  army        .       .  1777 

Amer.  Merwin,  Jesse,  school  teacher,  W.  Irvlng's  "Ichabod  Crane**  1783           1$S3 

Ger.  Mesmer,  Pred.  A.,  di.icoverer  of  animal  magnetism    .                     .  1734           1315 

Fr.  Mlchaux,  Andre,  traveller  and  botanist— N7  A.  Sylva       .        .  1746           1803 

Amor.  Millodoler,  Philip,  one  of  the  formers  of  Amer.  Bible  Society,  and  for 

many  years  pres.  Rntgers  college       .              .              .              .1775  1SS9 

Amer.  Miller,  James,  gen.  mllit  commander  in  war  of  1813                •  1775 

Eng.  Miller,  Philip,  gardener  and  botanist    ....  1691 

£ng.  Miner,  Joseph,  witty  actw-tbe  Father  of  JMti  1664 
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VATIOJr.  _  KAn  AKD  PBOrxWIOK.       _  BORIT.         DIED. 

ARi«r. 

▲mer. 


Mnier,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  historian  of*  18th  Centnnr*'  and  theologian        17&9  1S60 

Miller,  Win^  foander  of  the  •'  Milleritea,"  '*  End  of  the  World''  aact      178t  1S49 

Mllner,  John,  Catholic  divine  and  theological  writer  .  1752  1S26 

Minncias-Felix,  Marcus,  rhetorician     .  .  .  .  f.  8d  a 

Fr.  Mirabaud,  J.  B.  de,  philosopher  and  translator  .  .  f.  1770 

Scotch.  Moir,  David,  poet— the*"  Delta'' of  Blackwood  .  .        1798  1851 

Kng.  Montgomery,  Jaroe^  poet  ....  1772  1.S54 

£ng.  Montagu,  Baal],  editor  of  Bacon's  works,  Msayist,  Ac       .  .1770  1S.M 

Eng.  Monmouth.  James,  Duke  oi;  natural  son  of  Ghftries  II.  .  1619  16S5 

Eng.  Montagu,  Elizabeth,  essajrist  and  founder  of  the  Blue  Stockings     .       1720  13  JO 

Fr.  Montespan,  Mad.  do,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 

Mex.  Montezuma,  enir)eror  of  Mexico— conquered  by  Oortes  .  1520 

Fr.  Montfaacon,  antiquary  and  critic  ....       1655  1741 

Eng.  Montforu  Simon  de,  earl  of  Leicester— founder  of  the  H.  of  Commons  12ro 

Fr.  Montgolflen  J.  E.,  inventor  of  air  balloons  .  .  .        1745  1793 

Scotch.  Montrose,  James  Graham,  marquis  ot  royalist  general  .  16~  164-5 

Irlflh.  Moore,  Thomas,  poet,  biographer  and  historian  .  .  .       1779  IS^l 

Eng.  More,  Henry,  theological  and  philosophical  writer      .  .  16U  liVS7 

Welsh.  Morgan,  William,  mathematician  ....  1S.'W 

Amer.  Morton,  Sam'l  6.,  dbtlngulshed  craniologist  and  ethnologist  .  1799  1S5I 

Eng.  Moule,  Thoa.,  writer  on  heraldic  and  topographical  antiquities        .        17S4  1S51 

Ger.  Munchausen.  J.  C.  F.— proverbial  for  **storits"  .  .  1797 

Assy.  Nabona^sar,  1st  king  of  the  Chaldeans  .  .  .  .        £  b.  0. 747 

Assy.  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon         .  .  .  ,  f.  b.  o.  686 

Irish.  Nopler,  W.  J.,  lord,  naval  commander  .  ,  .1787  1S84 

Eng.  Nash  liichard— commonly  called  Bean  Nash  .  .  1674  1761 

Gr.  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople— foander  of  Nestoriaoa       .  489 

Eng.  Newton,  Uobort,  Rev.,  celebrated  Wesleyan  preacher  .  .  1854 

Gr.  Nicephorns,  Calistus,  ecclesiastical  historian        .  .  .  14th  o. 

Gr.  Nicephorns,  Gregorius,  Byzantine  historian  .  .  14th  c. 

Eng.  Nicholas,  John,  antiquary  and  miscellaneous  writer         .  .       1744  1823 

Eng.  Nield,  James  Camden,  left  all  his  property  (£500,000)  to  the  qaeen       1730  1^*52 

Amer.  Noah,  Mordecai  M.,  ex-consul  to  Sforocco,  editor  ana  politiolan  1351 

Ger.  Noehden,  G.  U.,  grammarian  and  misc.  writer    .  .  .       1770  1826 

Eng.  North,  Fred.,  lord,  premier  during  Amer.  war  .  .  1788  1792 

Eng.  Northampton,  Spence  Compton,  marquis  o^  succeeded  the  duke  of 

Sussex  as  pres.  of  roval  society 1790  1851 

Amer.  Norton,  Anclrewa,  professor  of  tbeol<^y  ,  .  1790  1835 

Amer.  Norton,  John  P.,  prot  of  agric.  chem.  in  Tale  College,  U.  S. .       .       1822  1852 

Irish.  Nugent,  lorrl,  author  of  Life  of  Hampden,  Ac  .  .  1850 

Rom.  Numa  Pompilius,  2d  king  of  Rome      .  .  .  .  £  b  o  714 

Irish.  O'Connor,  Arthur  Coudorcet,  general,  leader  of  rebels  of  1797  wd 

exile 1765  1859 

Dan.  Oertted,  Hans,  Ch.phi1.  scientific  scholar,  discov.  of  electro-magnetUm    1777  1S51 

Eng.  Oglethorpe,  J.  E.,  general— founder  of  Georgia  .  .  1693  17S5 

Eng.  Oldcastle,  Sir  J.,  lord  Cobham  ....  1417 

Amer.  Olln.  Stephen,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Wesleyan  Bern.,  author  of  Trarels  in  the 
East,  Ac.        ...... 

Irish.  O'Keefe,  J.  dramatist  ..... 

Bwlaa.  Oken,  Lorenz,  mineralogist  and  naturalist     . 

Bar.  Omar,  8d,  caliph  of  the  Saracens — founder  of  the  Moaqoe  • 

Irish.  O'Meara,  surgeon  and  biographer  of  Napoleon 

Eng.  Opie,  Amelia,  Mrs.,  novelist  and  essayist  .  .  • 

Fr.  Orleans,  L.  J.  Ph  duke  of— "Egalit6"-guillotlned     . 

Scotch.  Oasian,  ancient  Gaelic  bard— supposed  to  bare  Ured  in  tte  • 

Egypt.  Osymandlas,  king  of  Egypt— about 

Eng.  Overbury,  Sir  T.,  poet,  Ac.— poisoned  in  the  Tower 

Span.  Oviedo,  J.  G.,  bishop  of,  autlior  of  **  Travels  In  W.  Indies** 

Amer.  Paine,  Elliah.  J arist  and  law  reporter 

Amer.  Paine,  John  Howard,  dramatist  .  .  .       . 

Fr.  Paizhan^  general,  inventor  of  guns  bearing  his  name 

Ger.  Panier,  G.  W.  F.,  bibliographer     .... 

Irish.  Parncll,  T.,  poet  and  divine       ..... 

Eng.  Parr,  Thomas— lived  152  years       .... 

Eng.  Parr,  Samuel,  learned  divine  and  philologist 

Amer.  Partridso,  Aldon,  Capt,  celebrated  military  instructor 

Brit  Pasco,  John,  rear  admiral  of  the  red,  distinguished  at  Trablgar      . 

En|^  Patrick,  Simon,  learned  prelate  and  theol^oal  writer 

Pattison,  Granville  Sharp,  prof,  of  anat.  In  U.  of  N.  Y., 
Paul,  St.  Vineent  de,  missionary  ecclesiastic 
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Eng. 
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Eng. 

Brit 

Scotch. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Irish. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Scotch. 


XAVK  AKD  PBornaiox 
PauInN  H.  E.  G.,  celebrated  Orientalist  and  critic 
Pearson.  John,  bishop  of  Chester— writer  on  the  Creed,  4c.    . 
Peele,  George,  dmnntist  and  {foet 

Pelllco,  Silvio,  patriot  and  poet       .... 
Penn.  Wm.,  admiral — lather  of  the  fonnderof  Pennsylvania 
Pepy^  Samuel,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  author  of  ** Diary,"  Ac 
Perceval,  Spencer,  prime  minister— assassinated 
Perkins,  Thos.  II.,  an  eminent,  opulent,  and  benevolent  merchant 
Perkins.  Hardin,  largely  ideutifled  with  hist  of  Ala.,  U.  S.       about 
Peters,  Hugh,  eccentric  preacher  and  Roandhead— executed 
PhlUdor,  Andrew,  writer  on  chess  playing 

ofEngland— sent  the  Armada 


Philip  II.,  king— married  Mary  queen 

Phillpps,  Ambrose,  ptxit  and  dramatist 

Philo  Judseua,  learned  Jewish  M'ritcr  of  Alexandria 

PlazzI,  HStronomer  .... 

Pictet,  Bene<lict,  theological  and  historical  writer 

Picton,  Sir  T.,  general— killed  at  Waterioo   . 

Pinida,  general,  President  of  Nicariurua 

Pioxxi,  Hester  L.,  mlscel.  writer— friend  of  Dr.  Johnson 

Plnnket,  William  C,  baron,  jurist  and  politician.  Lord  Gbanoellor 

Ireland 

Pooock,  Dr.  E.,  learned  critic  and  commentator    .... 

Pocock,  R,  learned  prolate  an«l  traveller 

Polndexter,  Geo.,  politician,  IT.  S.  Senator 

Poinsett,  Joel  R.,  statesman,  diplomatist,  and  anthor 

PolycaiT),  St,  Cliristlan  father  and  martyr    . 

Pompaoonr,  J.  A.  P.,  marchioness  de,  mistress  of  Louis  XY. 

Ptmiatowski,  Stanislaus  Aug.,  last  king  of  Poland 

Porter,  Geo.  R^  statistician  and  political  economist 

Pradt  Abbe  Dominique  de,  jtolitical  writer 

Prentis^  Sargeant  8.,  lawver  and  politician,  fkmed  for  eloqaenoe 

Price,  Dr.  R.,  writer  on  civil  liberty      . 

Pritohard,  J.  C  ethnologist—**  Natural  History  of  Man** 

Priessnitz,  founder  of  hydropathy 

Prynne,  Wm..  learned  lawyer,  political  writer,  and  antiquary 

Psalmanazar,  Geo.,  literary  impostor 

Purchas,  Samuel,  divine— editor  of  Voyages  and  Pilgrimages 

Puttenham,  Goo.,  poet  and  critic  .  . 

Pye.  H.  J.,  poet-laureate  ..... 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Eplrus— one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  antiqalty 

Quarles,  Francis,  poet— author  of  "Emblenia,'*  Ac  . 

Quin.  Jame^  eminent  actor    . 

Rabelais,  Fmn.,  wit  and  satirist     . 

RafSes,  Sir  T.  Stamford,  antlior  of  History  of  Java 

Raikes,  R.,  printer— founder  of  Sunday  schoola 

Ramage,  Adam,  improver  of  printing-press 

Rapin  de  Thoyn».  Paul,  author  of  History  of  England 

Reggio,  G.  N.  Ondinot,  due  de,  marstial  of  France     . 

Reghlns.  M.  A.,  patriotic  general  and  consul 

Reney.  Joseph,  established  pisicnlture  as  an  art 

Rennell,  Msjor  J.,  geographer  and  topographer 

Repton,  Humphrey,  landscape  ganlener  and  architect 

Reynolds,  John  H.,  author  of  **  Naiad"  Ac,  contrib.  to  Lon.  Mag. 

Ricjirdo,  David,  writer  on  political  economy  and  flnaaoe 

Rich,  Obadlah,  bibliographer  . 

Richard  I.,  Gcsur  do  Lion,  king 

Richard  III.  king— killed  at  Bosworth  . 

Richardson,  James,  traveller  In  Africa,  Ac 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  prelate  and  protestant  martyr . 

Ritchie,  Thos.,  politician,  "  Father  R."  .       . 

Ritson,  Joseph,  lawyer,  antiquary,  and  editor  of  f^oeta 

Robinson,  Sir,  Fred.  P.,  Gen.,  bom  in  U.  S.,  com.  «d  brig.  Br.  181S 

Rob  Roy,  (Robert  Maegregor,)  Iiighland  freebooter,  about 

Rochambeau.  J.  B.  D.,  count  de,  marshal  of  France  .  ' 

Roland,  M.  J.  P.,  madame,  mnriyr  to  the  Revolution 

Romilly,  Sir  8..  jnrist  and  statesman 

Roscommon.  W.  D.,  Earl  of,  poet  and  critic 

Rcssettl,  Gabriele,  poet,  artist  and  critic,  ^  Analytic  Comment" 

Rubint,  tenor  vocalist  .... 

Ruddlnian,  Thos.,  critic  and  grammarian    . 
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FilTIOV.  KAMS  AKD  PBOrVSIOV. 

Dutch.  Bayter,  M.  A.  d<s  ndmlral       .... 

Kng.  Rymer,  Thomas,  antiquarian  and  historian  (Fosdera) 

Eng.  Siicheverell,  Henry,  divine— impeached  for  sedition 

Erig.  Sackvlllo,  T.,  Earl  of  Dorset,  p<i«t 

Eng.  SacJcville,  Cli.,  Earl  of  Dorset,  wit  and  poet 

Eng.  Siidler,  Sir  Ralph,  diplomatist  and  historian 

Jewish.  Sadoc,  liabbi,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Sa«1ducecs  . 

Fr.  Saint  Pierre,  Bcrnardln  de— «*  Paul  and  Virginia,"  "  Stud,  of  Nat," 

Eng.  Sale,  George,  historian  and  translator  of  the  Koran 

PlKBn.  Sanchonintho,  philosopher  and  hbtorian 

Eng.  Savage,  Richard,  poet  .... 

Fr.  Savary,  N.,  traveller  and  Oriental  scholar     . 

Ital.  Savonarola,  Jerome,  monk — Aimed  for  zeal  and  eloquence 

Dan.  Saxo  Orammaticus,  historian  .... 

Ital  Scala,  statesman  and  historian  of  Florence 

ItaL  Seal iger,  Joseph  Jastls,  critic  ahd  historian  . 

Fr.  Scarron,  P.,  comic  poet  and  satirist 

Oer.  SchloKel,  Fred.,  critic  and  historian 

Qer.  Schelling,  Fred.  W.  J.,  philosopher 

AusL  Schwartzeiiberg,  Prince  F.,  prime  minister  of  Austria 

Ger.  Schwab,  Guslav.,  po^t  .... 

Eng.  Scroop,  Wm.,  naturalist    ..... 

Fr.  Sebastian!,  Horace,  marshal  of  France  . 

Ger.  Secnndtts,  John,  latin  poet  .... 

Eng.  ii^edley,  Sir  C,  poet    ..... 

Eng.  Selden,  John,  antiquary  and  Iiistorlan 

Scotch.  Selkirk,  John,  mariner— the  original  of  **  Robinson  OroBoe** 

Am«r.  Sargeant,  John,  Jurist  and  statesman 

Span.  Servetus,  Michael,  polemical  writer  i^lnst  Calvin 

Eng.  Seward,  Anna,  poetess  and  miscellaneous  writer 

Eng.  Shad  well,  T..  poet  laureate      .... 

Eng.  Shelley,  Marr  W..  widow  of  the  poet— **  Frankenstein"^ 

Eng.  Sherwood,  Mn.  M ,  novolist  and  Juvenile  writer        • 

Irish.  Shiel,  Richard  Lalor,  statesman  and  dramatist    . 

Eng.  Shirley.  James,  dramatic  writer      .... 

Amer.  Short,  Wm.,  cliarg6  d'affaires  to  France,  Holland,  and  Spain 

Amer.  Slireve,  Henry  M.,  capt.,  inventor  of  steam  snagboat      .       • 

Rom.  Silius  Italicna,  Caiua,  Roman  poet 

Sam.  Simon  Mi^us,  religious  impostor 

Gr.  Simonide«,  ancient  poet   ..... 

Eng.  Skelton,  John,  poet  laureate  to  Henry  YIIL 

Amer.  Smith,  Junius,  one  of  the  founders  of  ocean  steam  navigation . 

Eng.  Smith,  John  Pye,  D.  D.,  eminent  theologian 

Gr.  Socrates,  ecclesiastical  historian     .... 

Span.  Soils,  Antonio  de,  Itlstorlan  of  Mexico,  Ac.         . 

Eng.  Soniers,  Lord  John,  chancellor  and  polit  writer—"  ColL  of  Tn/dta" 

Eng.  Somerville,  Wm.,  |)oet  ... 

Qer.  Sontng,  Honrlettii,  an  eminent  vocalist 

Fr.  Sorbonne,  R.  do,  divine,  founder  of  the  college  at  Paris    . 

Fr.  Soulc,  one  of  21  apoleon's  marshals,  ex -statesman,  Ac. 

Eng.  Southern,  T.,  dramatic  writer  and  poet 

Eng.  Sonthey,  Caroline,  poetess  ...» 

En^  Sowerly,  Geo.  B.,  author  of  works  on  natural  history 

Gr.  Sozomen,  Hermlas,  ooclediistical  historian  .  • 

Eng.  Speed,  John,  chronologlst,  historian,  and  antiquary  • 

Eng.  Spclman,  Sir  Henry,  historian  and  antiquary 

Dutch.  Spinoza,  Bened..  remarkable  atheist  .  .  . 

Ital.  Spontini,  G.  L.  P.,  dramatic  composer    ...... 

Amer.  Stanley.  Arthur  Dr.,  mathematician      . 

Eng.  Stlllingfleet,  Dr.  £.,  bp.  of  Worcester  and  theological  writer  . 

Eng.  Stuw,  John,  antiqnary  and  historian 

Eng.  Strype.  John,  divine,  biographer,  and  historian 

Amor.  Stuart,  Mose^  prctfosdor,  theologian,  and  philologist 

Eng.  Stnkoly,  Wm.,  divine  and  antiqnary  .  .  . 

En«.  Sufikllng,  Sir  J.  poet  and  dramatic  writer 

Eng.  Svlvester,  Joshua,  poet     ..... 

Eng.  'Talfourd,  Thos.  X..  Jurist,  statesman,  and  dramatist 
Amer.        Talinadge,  Jas.,  politician,  long  pres.  Amer.  Institute 

Eng.  Taylor,  Richard  C,  naturalist— author  of  •*  Statistlca  of  CoaP* 
Sng.  Taylor,  John— called  the  ••  Water  Poet" 
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1829 

1775 

1854 

177» 

1S51 

1792 

1.S52 

1770 

1S51 

1770 

1S51 

1511 

1586 

1689 

1701 

1534 

1654 

1630 

1779 

1353 

1509 

Ihbi 

1744 

IS. 9 

1640 

1693 

1793 

1851 

in5 

1353 

1793 

1851 

1594 

1666 

1759 

1850 

1851 

B.0.1 

A.D.74 

66 

t  B.  0. 450 

1529 

1780 

1853 

im 

1851 

f.  5th  0. 

1610 

1636 

1650 

1716 

1698 

1748 

1804 

1854 

1201 

1274 

1769 

1851 

1668 

1740 

1854 

1790 

1854 

450 

1555 

1629 

1561 

1648 

1688 

1677 

.  1784 

1351 

1711 

1858 

1688 

1699 

,   1625 

1605 

1787 

1780 

1S51 

1687 

1765 

.   1618 

1641 

1563 

1618 

1797 

18.')4 

1733 

1358 

1791 

1S51 

1580 

1651 
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VATIOK.  KAXK  AKD  PKOPE88IOK. 

Ainer.  Taylor,  Zach.,  Gen.,  Pros.  U.  8.— rlctor  at  Bnena  VlaU  . 

£n^  TenyMin,  Dr.  T.,  urclibishop  of  Cnnterbury,  polemical  writer  . 

Or.  Thoodort* t,  ecclesiastical  historian         .... 

Fr.  Til IbaudcaajCount,  fttateaman  and  senator. 

Bcotcb.  Thompson,  Thos.,  author  of  **  History  of  Chemiatrr,"  Ic. 

Irish.  Thompson,  WilUam,  naturalist— "* Birds  of  Ireland^*    . 

£ng.  Thoresby,  Ralph,  biograplier  and  antiquary 

Eng.  Tickell,  Thomas,  poet,  and  writer  In  the  "Spectator^ 

£ng.  Tlndal,  Matfaew,  D.  D.,  polemical  divine 

lUl.  Tlrabosciil,  G.,  historian  ..... 

Irish.  Tone,  Theobold  Wolfe,  general  In  the  Irish  BebelUoQ      . 

Amer.  Troost,  Gerard,  gciiloeist 

Am.  Jew.  Traro,  Jiidah,  public  benefactor  of  New  Orieans,  U.  9.  . 

Jew.  Tndela,  Benjamin  de,  rabbi  and  traveller 

Amer.  Turner,  Daniel,  comnio<1orc  U.  8.  navy— distinguished  on  L.  E.  1814 

Eng.  Turner,  T.  Hudson,  archeologlst  **  Dom.  Arcji.  of  Mid.  Ages'* 

Eng.  Ttisser.  Thomas,  old  English  writer  and  poet 

Eng.  Tyndale,  Wm.,  reformer,  and  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Engllsb  1.500 

Eng.  Tytler,  P.  P,  hist4>rian  .....        """" 

Eng.  Tvrwhttt,  T.,  criile  axtd  antiquary  .... 

Fr.  Vallicro,  the  duchess  do  la,  mistress  of  Loais  XIY. 

Eng.  Yanbrugh,  Sir  John,  dramatist       .... 

Swiss.  Vattel,  F.  de,  jurist  and  metaphysical  writer  ("  Law  of  Nations**) 

fipan.  VegA,  Lopez  de,  dramatic  i>oet  .... 

Ital.  Virgil,  Polydore,  priest  and  historian 

Fr.  Volinre,  V.,  poet  and  mlscellaneoas  writer 

Brit.  Vortigern,  warrior  ..... 

Ger.  yos^  J.  G.,  historical  Mrriter  and  chronologtot     . 

Ger.  VoKs  Isaac,  critic  and  philologist    .... 

Eng.  Warbnrton.  Eliot,  traveller  and  historian  .  .  • 

Scotch.  Wardlaw.  Rev.  B.,  theologian  .... 

Amer.  Ware,  William,  novelist— author  of  ^*Zenobla,**  4e. 

Eng.  Warwick,  R.  Nevillo.  earl  of,  general  and  atotearnaa— **Kliif  Maker** 

Eng.  Waterlaud,  Dr.  D.,  divine,  ana  polemical  writer 

Amer.  Webster,  Daniel,  a  ra-y  eminent  atatesman 

Eng.  Wedgewood,  J.,  scientific  manufacturer  of  pottery     . 

Eng.  Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of,  warrior  and  stateeuuui 

Eng.  Whitehead,  Wm.,  poet-laureate 

Eng.  Whltelocke,  Bulstrodo,  lawyer  and  statesman     . 

Eng.  Whitgift,  archb'p.  divine,  and  writer  against  the  Puritans 

Scotch.  Wilson,  «lohn,  poet  and  esaayist  .... 

Eng.  Wither,  George,  poet         ..... 

Eng.  Wood,  Anthony,  antlqcary  and  biographer 

Amer.  Woods,  Lsonarti,  D.D„  theologian 

Amer.  Woodbury,  LevI^  statesman,  and  Justice  Supreme  Goort,  U.  B. 

Eng.  Wotton,  Sir  H..  statesman  and  Doet 

Amer.  Young,  Alex.  Bev.,  historian  of  tbo  **PilgrinM**  . 

Sng.  Zouch,  T.,  D.  D.,  biographer  .... 


BOBV. 

PICA 

17S4 

ISK 

1636 

1715 

8^6 

4M 

1760 

1854 

1790 

1S51 

InM 

isrvj 

1698 

17*5 

1836 

174^ 

1657 

17«J 

1681 

17M 

17C8 

179S 

1769 

IfiSl 

1776 

1S54 

fllSth 

o. 

1<«1 

1815 

ISJVl 

IJVsA 

vm 

15^ 

1790 

1S49 

1780 

1736 

1TM 

1714 

17^7 

1563 

i6;b 

1M5 

1996 

164S 

4«4 

1577 

1649 

1618 

16<9 

l«t 

1780 

1«58 

1797 

1SS2 

1171 

1688 

1740 

1789 

i^-ss 

17»l 

1798 

1789 

1^12 

1715 

17S5 

1605 

1676 

1580 

16<>f 

17S6 

1S.M 

1960 

1667 

1682 

]6^ 

mo 

1S51 

1789 

1S51 

1568 

1699 

1800 

1854 

178T 

1816 
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ADDENDA. 


8*r 


PAINTERS,  ENGRAVERS,  SCULPTORS,  &c. 

{AddiUoM  to  liat  on  page  688.) 


vkint  Ain>  PKonssiox. 


KATIOK. 

Scotcb.  Allan,  Sir  William 

lri«li.  Barker,  Kobort,  inventor  of  panoramas 

Ital.  Bartolozzi,  Francesco . 

Oer.  Bauer,  Ferdinand  . 

£ng.  B«ai;loy,  SiiinU  drninatlst 

Ital.  Biihinif  Oiov^  fuunder  of  tlie  Ten'n  School 

Ital.  BeninL  Giovanni,  L. 

Eng.  B«wick.  Julin.  publlslier  of  variooa  works 

Mrilli  woodcuts 

Eng.  Bone,  Henry. 

Dutch.  Brill,  Paul      .... 

luil.  Brunelleschi,  Ph.,  "PItti  Palace"  at  Flor. 

ItaL  Cellini,  Benvenuto,  Florentine  artist— an- 

tiiur  of  Autobiography     . 

Ital.  Clirnanl,  Carlo 

Dutch.  Cort,  Cornelius 

Oer.  Cnmaeli,  Lucas 

Eng.  Finden,  William   . 

Scotch.  Forrest,  Robert 

Eng.  Oibbon»,  Orinling,  fkmed  for  carving  In 

oak  .... 
Araer.  Greenonsh,  Horatio 
Fr.  Oreuze,  Je^ui  Baptlsto 
Ital.  Ouilio,  Bornano,  (see  JoUo) 
Eiig.  Mavlland.  John 
Dutch.  Motzo,  Gabriel 
Dutch.  Mierls,  Francis 
luil.  Mnrsrlion,  Kaphael 
Dutch.  Neefa,  I'eter 
Ital.  Pannini,  Qiov.  Paolo 
Ital.  Piombo,  Sebastiano  del 
Fr.  Pradier,  Jacques    . 
Eng.  Pugiu,  Augustus  N.  W. 
Eng.  Richanl>Min,  Jonathan,  writer  on  art  and 
Fr.  Roubilllac,  L.  F. 
Fr.  BuuBseau,  James         • 
Kng.  8av:^;e,Jas. 
Pruas.  Scliadow,  J.  O. 
Ger.  Srheffer,  Ary— living. 
lUil.  Schidonc,  Bartolomoo 
Eng.  Slice,  Sir  M.  A.,  prea't  Royal  Academy- 
Span.  Spagnoletto,  Guiseppe  Ribera  la 
Dutch.  Stfcn,  Jan 
Atner.  Strickland,  William 
Ger.  Sunder.  Lneaa,  <Bee  Oranaoh)     . 
Gcr.  Tleck,  Christ  Fred. 
Scotch.  Thorn,  Jas.-~Tam  O^Shanter,  4c 
Eng.  Tliomhill,  Sir  James 
Eng.  Turner,  J.  W.  M. 
Anicr.  Vandelyn.  John    . 
Dutch.  Van  der  Ncer,  Arnold 
Dutch.  Tan  Huysnm 
Fr.  Watteau,  Antolne 
Eng.  Westnll,  Richard  . 
Bug.  Wyatt,B.J. 


Painter 

l*airUer      . 

Engraver 

JBatanifol  painUr 

ArcJiUect   . 

Painter 

Pain^f  JSotUp^r  dbArehH 

Wood  engraver 
BtMTnel  painter 
Landneape  painter 
ArcAUecl   . 


Painter 
Engraver  . 
Engraver 
Engraver  . 
Seulptor 

Sculptor    . 
Sotdptor 
Painter    . 

Architect 

I'amiliar  life  painter 

u  u 

Engraver  . 
Arch' I  painter 
ti  « 

Painter 
Sculptor    . 
Architect 
Painter      . 
Sculptor 
Painter      . 
Architect 
Sculptor    . 
Painter 


Architect 
Engraver 
Sculptor    . 
Sculptor 
Historical  painter 
Painter 

Hietorical  painter 
Landecape  painter 
Fruit  painter 
Painter 

Hietorical  painter 
Sculptor 


BOR!V. 

17SI 
1740 
1780 

1785 
1402 
159S 


1755 
1556 
1877 

1500 
UJ28 
1536 
1470 
1786 
1790 


1806 
1726 

1703 
1616 
16.35 
1758 
1570 
1691 
1485 
1793 
ISU 
1665 

1680 
1773 
1764 

1560 
17S5 
1589 


DTKD 
1S50 

1806 
1S18 
1826 
1851 
1512 
1680 

1796 
1884 
1626 
1476 

1570 
1719 
1578 
l.'SS 
1892 
1852 

1721 
1852 
1805 

1852 
1669 
16S1 
1S33 
1651 
1761 
1547 
1852 
1852 
1745 
1762 
1693 
1852 
1850 

1616 
1830 
i6.'S6 
16S9 
1854 


1776 

1851 

1850 

1676 

1782 

1775 

1851 

1776 

1*552 

1619 

1633 

1682 

1749 

1634 

1721 

1781 

1886 

1795 

1850 
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THE   WORLD'S   PR0ORB88. 


MUSICIANS. 

(/n  addiUon  tc  Mom  mentioned  in  the  Biographieal  Indem.) 


KATIOW. 

Oct. 

Kng. 

Fr. 

£ng. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

lUL 

Ger. 

Ital. 

Ital. 

Oer. 

Fr. 

Ital. 

Ital. 
Ital. 
ItaL 
Ital. 
ItaL 

Enjj. 
Ital. 
Ital. 

Ital. 
Ger. 
Ital. 
Ger. 
Ital. 
Ital. 
Eng. 


VAMm  Axn 

psonasioK. 

BOBK. 

sn& 

Baeh,  John  Sebuttiui   . 

.    Organist  and  composer 

16S5 

175fl 

Bishon,  Henry  Rowley 
BoielJleii,  Francis  Adrlen 

Composer  . 

1788 

1H55 

.    Composer 

ins 

1^ 

Calcolt,  J.  W.,  xnasical  doctor,  author  of 

"  M  u»leal  Grammar,''  and 
Corelli,  Areangelo 

.    Composer 

VioUniet  and  composer 

17« 
1668 

1«2I 
1«I 

GemlmanU  Francesco  . 

M                                    « 

1688 

176 

Glardini,  Police     . 

U                                  tt 

1716 

1I« 

Gluck,  Christopher      . 

.    Composer 

171S 

KST 

Jomeim  Nleolaf     . 

17Ii 

1744 

Lolly,  Gforannl  Battlsta 

.     VioUniet  and  composer 

16S4 

les: 

Mendfl8Si>hn,  Felix  Bartholch 

Composer 

1609 

i$H 

Mehui,  Etienne  Henri 

»4 

1768 

ui; 

Hefti,  Benedetto,  celebrated  Prof,  a 

ttbe 

Conserratwlro  at  Milan     . 

1554 

Paer.  Ferdinand 

.    Composer  . 

ITTl 

1<« 

PiM^sIelin,  or  Palsiello  GfOTannl 

•T 

1741 

isie 

Palestrina,  Giovanni  Periuigri  <U 

.          **          . 

15U 

15M 

Peri^ojettl,  Giovanni  Battlsta  Jesi  da 

u 

1707  1T87or9 

Peri,  Jacopo,  (see  Btraicinl.  who  did 

not          «•          .      '       .      * 

comjHMie  the  first  operar-Peri  did) 
Pnrcell.  Henry      . 

1550 

16i5 

u 

1658 

\^ 

Rublni 

.    Tenor  toeoHst 

lrA4 

Hiicchlni,  Antonio,  Maria  Gaspardo 

Composer 

1784 

17Si 

Snplo 

.     Tenor  Toealist 

17f« 

l«l 

Scarlatti.  Alessandro 

Composer 

16S0 

17i5 

Snntafc  Honriette 

.     Vocalist    . 

ISM 

SponHnl 

Spohr,  Loals-stlll  living 

Composer 
.    VioUniet  and  composer 

1780 

1783 

ISil 

Stradella,  Alessandro 

Vocaliet    . 

1645 

i«:o 

Tartini,  Giuseppe 

.     Violinist 

1699 

177« 

Tallls,  Thomas 

Composer  . 

16th 

c 

ABBREVIATIONS. 


Amer. 

Ara. 

Assy. 

Bab. 

Bav. 

Car. 

Dan. 

Kng. 

Ft. 

Oer. 


American. 

Arabian. 

Assyrian. 

Babylonian. 

Bavarian. 

Carthaginian. 

Danish. 

English. 

French. 

Ckrman. 


Or. 

Greek.                 1 

Prasa. 

Heb. 

Hebrew. 

Rom. 

Hind. 

Hindoo. 

Rnsa. 

ItaL 

Italian. 

Sam. 

Jew. 

Jewish. 

Sar. 

Mace. 

Macedonian. 

Span. 

Nor. 

Norman. 

SwT 

Pers. 

Persian, 

fUkk. 

Phen. 

Phoenician. 

Port. 

Portugneae. 

17.  a 

Prnssian. 
Roman. 
Rnssian. 
Samaritan. 
Sardinian. 
S[tanl8h. 
Swedish. 
Svrian. 
.  llTnited  States  fli 
S     Amciioa. 
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PAINTING.  839 

PAINTING.  Chronological  Table  of  the  most  celebrated  Painters,  arranged  in 
Schools  and  Ages,  from  the  revival  of  the  art,  1600,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Centm*y. 

{From  JSelTn  Edition  of  Bredoid*a  Tables  oj  Univet'Bal  History,) 

1.  FLORKNTiirx  ScH0OL.~Stv1e  elevated  and  bold,  seeking  rather  to  be  admired  than  to 
please;  eometiines  fflsantic;  neglects  coloring  and  grace— 1240,  Ciinabue;  1726,  Giotto;  1211, 
Andrea Tafli;  1400,  Massolino;  14U2,  Ma«8acio;  1491,  Filippo  Lippi ;  1482,  Andrea  Verrochio, 
Andrea  Castagna,  Pisanelio;  1448,  Ohirland^jo;  1445,  Leonardo  da  Vjxci;  1469,  KHrtoloinmeo 
di  San  Marc4i;  1471,  Baldassarre  Per  uzzi;  1474,  Michael  Angelo  Bunnarotti  ;  14^  Dotninico 
Beccafumi;  14H8,  Andrea  del  Sarto;  1498.  Jacopo  Carrueci  da  Pontornio;  149),  Dd  Ii(>8»o; 
1500,  Perino  del  Vaga;  1509.  Daniel  da  Volterra;  1510.  Francesco  Salviati;  1510,  Giorgio  Va.ssnri ; 
1545,  Anionio  Tempesta;  1559,  Loigi  Cardi;  1563,  Francesco  Vanni;  1578,  Mntteo  KuasolU; 
1596,  Pietro  Berretini,  called  Plctro  da  Cortona;  1611,  Piotro  Testa;  1615,  Benvenuto  da  Oaro- 
foll;  1616,  Giirlu  Dulci;  1666,  Benedetto  Lutti;  1695,  Giovan'  Geronimo  Servandoni;  1702, 
Pompeo  BattonL 

3.  Roman  School  carries  Invention  and  design  to  the  highest  perfection  by  the  analytical 
study  of  the  antique  and  of  nature ;  heads  of  the  most  sublime  beauty ;  coloring  and  chiaro 
oscuro  less  perfect.  1513,  Bernardino  Pinturichio;  1446,  Pietro  Perrngino;  1488,  Raffael; 
1488,  G.  F.  Penni ;  1492,  Giulio  Romano ;  1528,  Frederico  Bnrocci ;  1529,  Taddoo  Zucchero ;  1548, 
Fredtsrico  Zucchero;  1589,  Domlnico  Feti;  1594,  Nicholas  Poussin ;  1597,  Giovan'  Lorenzo 
Bernini;  1599,  Andrea  Sacclii;  1600,  Claude  Gelee,  callod  Ulaudo  of  Lorraine;  1GU2,  Cerlozzi; 
1605,  G.  B.  Salvl,  called  II  Sassoferrato ;  1618,  Gnspard  Doghot,  called  Poussin  or  Guaspro; 
1616,  Luigi  Scaramuccia;  1617,  Francesco  Romanell;  1628,  Giacinto  Brand! ;  1628,  Filippo 
Lauri;  1625,  Carlo  Marattl;  1684,  Clro  Ferri;  1694,  Pietro  Blanch! ;  1728,  Raffael  Mengs. 

&  Vknictian  ScnooL.— Faithful  imitation  of  well-chosen  subjects  of  nature,  excellent 
coloring,  admirable  effect;  design  less  perfect  through  the  neglected  study  of  the  antique  ;  this 
school  is  now  extinct.  1421,  Gentile  Bellini;  1481,  Andrea  Mantegiia;  1478,  Giorgione ;  1477, 
Titian  (Tiziano  Yecelll  da  Cadore);  14S0,  G.  A.  Regillo;  1485,  Sobastiano  del  Plombo;  1510, 
Jacopo  da  Ponte;  1512,  J.  Robusti,  called  11  Tintoretto;  1522,  Paolo  Farinnti;  1522.  Andrea 
Schiavone;  1528,  Geronimo  Muzzlano;  1582,  Paolo  Cagliari;  1585,  Giusenpo  PonU;  1589,  Dario 
Varotari;  1540,  Felice  Rlccio;  1540,  Jacopo  Palma  (II  Vecchio);  1544,  Jac  Palma;  1549,  Giov. 
Contarino;  1560,  Maria  Tlnt<iretta;  1561,  Leonardo  Corona;  15S6,  Tiberio  Tinelli;  1590,  Aless. 
Varotari;  1600,  Aless.  Turchi;  1680.  Giov.  B.  Lanscetti;  1642,  Andrea  Poz>o:  1656,  Franc. 
Trevisani;  1659,  Sebast  Ricci ;  1666,  Ant.  Balestra;  1672,  Rosa  Alba  Carriera;  1675, 
Giov.  Ant.  Pellegrini;  1682,  G.  B.  Piazztta;  1687,  Anu  Canale;  1693,  Giov.  Bat. 
Tiepolo ;    1699,  Giuseppe   NogarL 

4.  Lombard  and  Boloonrsk  SchooijS.— *Correggio,  born  in  Lombardy,  not  having  founded 
a  permanent  School,  but  liaving  been  Imitated  by  the  painters  of  Bologna,  these  two  Schools 
are  conjoined.  CorreggioV  dlsti'nguislied  characteristics  are  a  seducing  and  voluptuous  (though 
perhaps  somewhat  affectofl)  grace  in  his  figures  and  attitudes,  and  a  magic  harmony  in  liis  color- 
ing.   Tibaldi  and  the  Carracci  introduce  a  more  elevated  character  of  design,  and  many  of  tlieir 

jupils  unite  therewith  the  fine  coloring  and  the  graces  of  Corrcggio.  1450.  Francesco  Franco  ; 
.490,  F.  Primaticclo;  1494,  Corrrooio  Antoni»)  Allcgrl;  1496.  Polldorl  Caldari ;  1504,  Fr.  Maz- 
zuoll ;  1522,  Pellegrino  Tibaldi ;  1546,  Camillo  Procaccini ;  1559,  M.  Angelo  Amerigl,  called  Car- 
ravaggio;  1556,  Lodov.  Caracci;  1657,  Agostino  Caracci;  1660,  Annibale  Caraccl;  156«»,  Bartol. 
Schidone;  1575.  Guldo  Reni,  called  Guide;  1576,  Llonello  Spada;  1577,  Aless.  Tiarini;  1578, 
Francesco  Aibano;  16S0,  Giacomo  Cavedone;  15SI,  Doin.  Zampieri,  called  Domenichino;  1531, 
Giov.  Lanfranco;  1588,  Frances  Gcssi ;  1590,  G.  F.  Barbieri ;  1597,  Lodov.  Lana ;  16<10,  MIc.  Ang. 
Colonna:  1CU6,  Grim.ildi;  161S,  Giorg.  And.  Sivani;  1612,  Simone  Canlarinl ;  1624,  P.Fran. 
Mola*  162>,  Ciffnani;  1683,  P.  F.  Caroll ;  1648,  Lodov.  Quaini;  1648^  Ant  Franceschini ;  1654, 
Gnis.  del  Sole;  1657,  Fer.  Galli  Itablena;  16  i5,  Guis.  Maria  Crespi ;  1668,  Dom.  Maria  Yiani ; 
1671,  Donato  Creti;  1674,  Giov.  P.  Zanottl;  1691,  G.  P.  Panini. 

(NKApoLrTANB,  Genorsr,  Spaniards.    These  nations  ate  not  regarded  as  having  fonndod 

J;eneral  Schools:  their  painters  are  formed  on  the  masters  of  the  great  Italian  Schools.  Ncapol- 
tan. — The  painters  oi  tills  nation  are  reproached  with  being  in  general  somewhat  affected. 
Pietro  and  Tommaso  Stcfani,  d.  1810;  Fil  del  Tesauro,  1820;  1500,  and  Snbbatani;  1560,  Guts 
Cesare  d'Arpino;  16u0,  Aniello  Falcone;  1608,  Mario  Nuzzi;  1618,  Matteo  Petri;  1615,  Salvator 
Rosa;  1681.  Luca  Giordana ;  1667,  Fran.  Solimene;  1661,  Nun7.io  FcnuoH;  1679,  Sebast  Concu; 
1698  Carl  Corrwlo.  Genoese  are  often  incorrect  in  design.— 14^)0,  Nich.  da  Vottri ;  1527,  Cam- 
blasi;  1544.  G.  R  Paggi;  1557.  Bern.  Castelli;  1581,  Bemnrdo  Strozzi;  1590  Gio.  Carlono;  1616, 
Benedetto  Castlglione:  1625,  F.  M.  Borzonl;  1689,  G.  B.  Gauli;  1664,  Greg.  Ferrari ;  1654,  Bart 
Oaidoboni;  1660,  II  Molinarctto;  Spaniards. — These  painters  have  esiiecially  imitated  the 
Yractian  School,  and  often  display  Its  Drllliant  coloring.— 1400,  Alonso  Berragente;  1487,  BtalM 
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de  Prado;  1519,  Morales;  18SS,  Lnis  de  VRnois;  1532,  J.  F.  Xlmenez  de  NftTsrete:  1550,  Pablb 
de  Ihs  Kovlns;  1599,  Jowph  Ribora;  1599,  Don  Dlcjro  Velasqnez  do  Sllra;  1601,  Alonso  Cano; 
1610,  Henrique  de  las  Marlnaa;  1618,  Bartolmc  Esieban  deMaiillo;  1517,  Franc  Bizzi;  1681, 
Matins  de  Torres;  1G40,  Pedro  de  Nunez;  1640,  Juan  de  Alfaro;  1651,  Juan  C.  Faico ;  1668,  P. 
di  Pictri.) 

5.  German  School.— This  School  havi;g  never  had  a  common  point  of  union,  bears  no 
ffenera!  and  distinctive  character;  it  pnidnci'st,  in  the  different  styles  of  paintln?,  rival  artists 
to  the  groat  ma-tters  of  Italy  and  of  the  Netherlands.  1297,  Th,  de  Matlna;  1.S5T.  Theo.  de 
Prague;  1867,  N.  Wurmser:  1479,  Albert  Diirer;  1492,  Lucas  Mnller:  149t*,  Hans  llolbrfn; 
1515,  Lucas  Cranach  :  1584,  Tobias  Btiminer;  1550,  Christ.  Schwartz;  1556,  John  Van  Aachen; 
1564,  J.  Rottenhammer;  1570,  J.  Lys;  1574,  Adam  Elzheimer;  l.'WS,  Sam.  Hnfmann; 
1600,  J.  W.  Bauer;  1606,  Jo.  Sandrert;  1611,  Ch.  Loth  ;  1618,  Oovaert  Flink:  161 S,  P.  V.in  dcr 
Faes;  1619,  J.  Spilberg:  1621,  Lcb.  Stopkopt;  16■2^  J.  Linjjelback;  16S1,  J.  Hen  Uoos; 
1687,  Jos.  Warner;  1639,  Ga.«tp.  Netschcr;  1640,  Ab.  Mlgnon  ;  1647,  M.  S.  Merian;  16491.  Go*lfVe7 
KneHer;  1666.  G.  P.  Rujzgendas:  166H.  J.  R.  Hnber:  1669,  Anna  Waser;  1685,  Balth.<u«ar 
Denner:  1689,  Fr.  P.  Ferg":  I69S,  J.  E.  Riedenger;  1709,  Brinkman;  1712,  C.  W.  E.  Dietrich; 

1728,  lUffael  Mengs;  1780,  Solomon  Gessner. 

6.  Flkmish  or  Bklgio  Sohoou— This  School  excels  in  toloring  and  In  the  faithful  imt- 
tation  of  nature,  but  does  not  always  exhibit  sufflcient  nobleness  of  desten:  it  pnidnees 
eminent  artists  in  every  style:  that  to  which  Toniers  has  afflxed  his  name  had  its  birth  in 
this  School;  the  Academy  at  Antwerp,  the  cradle  of  this  School,  was  founded  in  1510,  but 
there  waa  a  Society  of  Painters  at  Antwerp  from  the  year  1442.-181)6,  Kubert  Van  Kyk; 
1870,  John  Van  Eyk:  1450,  Quentln  Messis;  1490,  Ber.  V.  Orley;  1499,  J.  de  Mabnsc; 
1558,  Peter  Knock:  1520,  Frank  Floris:  158«,  Mar  de  Vos;  1536.  J.  Straden;  l.'MO,  F.  Por- 
bns;  1546,  B.  Spranger;  1548,  C.  Van  Mander;  1550,  H.  Stoenwvck;  155^  Denys  Calvart; 
1556,  Otto  Venius;  1569,  P.  Van  Breughel :  1570,  P.  Necfs;  15T8,  S.  Frank;  1576,  Fr.  Sneydrra; 
1577,  Peter  Paul  Rubens;  15S0,  David  Teniers;  1594,  James  Jordacns;  1599,  Anthonr  Van 
Dyk;  1602,  Philip  de  Champagne;  1610,  David  Tcniers;  1618,  J.  V-n  Artols;  161S,  Gonzales 
Coques;  1684,  Van  dor  Meulen;  1664,  Simon  VareUt;  1668,  G.  P.  Vanbruggcn  ;  1672,  Ab. 
Breughel ;  1742,  Henry  de  Coort 

7.  Dutch  School.— Tli Is  School  is  especlallr  distinguished  by  an  eminent  tntellfgenee 
of  the  chiaro  oscuro ;  exhibits  good  coloring,  ana  a  faithful  imitation  of  natnre  in  tlie  mi- 
nutest details.  The  style  of  precious  finishing  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  in  this  SchoAl. 
1467,  Erasmus;  1494.  Luke  of  Levden  ;  149S,  Martin  Hemskerk ;  151S,  An.  Moro:  15M, 
Ab.  Blocmart;  1579,  Sol  de  Brev;'l585.  Cornelius  Poelenberg;  1596,  Leo  Bramer;  16^10,  J. 
D.  de  Heeln;  1600,  John  Wynants;  1606,  Albert  Cuvp  ;  1606,  Paul  Rembrandt  van  Bvn; 
1608,  Gerard  Terbnrg;  1610,  Adrian  Van  Ostaile;  1618,  Gerard  Dow;  1615,  Gabriel  Met- 
zu;  1620,  Philip  Wouvermans:  1624,  Nicholas  Berxham;  1625,  Paul  Potter;  1631,  Ludolph 
Bakhytzen;  1688,  W.  Van  der  Velde;  1685,  Juc.  Rnv&dael,  ITobbema;  1685.  Fran,  Mierirs;  1686, 
John  Steen;  1687;  Van  den  Heyden  ;  168S,  Adria'n  van  der  Velde;  1640,  Karel  dn  Jardlo; 
1664,  John  Weenlx ;  1669,  Adrian  van  der  Wcrf ;  1682,  John  Van  Iluysura. 

English  Paihtkrs.— Formed  in  general  on  the  masters  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  Schools; 
excel  in  portraits  and  landscapes,  are  unrivalled  in  wator-rolors.— 1480,  Hans  Holbein  ;  15451.  F. 
Zucchero;  1572,  Inlgo  Jones,:  1601,  P.  Oliver;  1609,  S.  Cooper;  1610,  W.  DobRon:  1620.  Ric 
Gibson;  16)9,  John  Greenhill;  1643,  Godfrey  Kneller;  1660,  Luke  Cradock;  1677,  James 
Thornhlll;  1697,  William  Hogarth;  1714,  Rich.  Wilson;  1728.  Jo.shua  Revnolds:  1727,  Tboin. 
Gainsborough;  1788.  Sawrey  Gilpin;  1784,  P.  J.  de  I^utherbourg ;  1785,  David  Allan;  17JS, 
Benjamin  West;  1746,  James  Strutt;  1746.  James  Northcote;  1748,  J.  F.  Nolleklns;  1748^ 
Philip  Relnagle ;  1751.  William  Hamilton;  1752,  Wm.  Beechey:  1755,  Thorn.  Stothard;  1759, 
Francis  Bourgeoise;  1761,  John  Oplo;  1764,  Geo.  Morland;  1769,  Thomas  Lawrence;  1774, 
Edward  Bird;  1776,  John  Constable;  1786,  Will.  Hilton;  1787,  Geo.  Hen.  llariow;  ,  Tho- 
mas Daniell;  1785,  David  Wllkio;  1786,  R.  B.  Haydon; ,  A.  W.  Calcott;  1789,  W.  Ettj. 

8.  Frrkch  School. — The  good  painters  of  this  School  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  dlff»'- 
ent  Italian  Schools,  of  which  tliey  bear  the  sex'eral  characteristics :  they  are  in  general  mors 
successful  in  composition  and  design  than  in  coloring.  It  is  emancipated  from  the  degradation 
and  affected  stvle  it  assumed  after  the  death  of  Le  Brun  by  Vien,  and  become  the  most  numer- 
ous and  flonri:(liiiig  school  of  all.— 1490,  Fran.  Primaticcio;  1496,  Rosso  de  Rossi ;  1502,  J.  Cousin  ; 
15S2,  Simon  Vouet;  1594,  Nicholas  Ponsln;  1600,  Claude  Lorraine;  1600.  Le  Valentin;  1600, 
James  Blanchard;  1607,  James  Petltot;  1616,  Sebastian  Bourdon;  1617,  Eustachius  le  Sear; 
1619,  Charles  le  Brun;  1640,  Charles  de  la  Ffisse;  1644,  John  Jonvenet;  1«,')7,  Joseph  Vivien; 
1667,  Nicholas  Bertin;  1667,  Anth.  Rivally;  1684,  Ant  Wattcau;  1688,  Francis  Le  Moine ;  1091, 
Noel  N.  Coypel;  1700,  Chas.  Natolre;  1794,  F.  Bonchier;  1712,  Joseph  Vernet;  1716,  Vleo; 

1729,  J.  B.  Desbays;  1766,  J.  L.  David;  1758,  Carle  Vernet;  1667,  A.  L.  Girodet. 
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